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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  Cydoptedia  k  to  present,  in  a  popular  and  aooeasibk  form, 
a  digest  of  t^  Tarioiis  subjects  comprehended  mider  its  title.  The  Worlc  is  framed 
viiQi  tibe  liew  not  of  instmcting  the  merchant  in  relation  to  his  own  immediate 
and  daily  pursiiitB,  but  of  placing  within  his  readi  information  whidi  it  is  always 
important,  and  often  necessary,  that  he  should  possess, — which  many  engaged  in 
actire  bnainess  might  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  elsewhere, — and  which, 
being  presented  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  may  be  advantageously  con- 
aolted  even  by  those  who  have  access  to  more  expensive  books. 

In  r^ard  to  the  matter  of  the  Work,  as  distinct  from  its  form,  the  Author's 
«im  has  been  to  give  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  facts  in  the  smallest  number 
of  words.  The  plan  excludes,  in  general,  long  essays  and  treatises ;  for  even  those 
subjects  which  require  considerable  space  for  their  proper  treatment,  have  in 
most  cases  been  subdivided  and  discussed  under  separate  heads,  in  a  manner  which, 
it  is  hoped,  vrill  be  found  better  adapted  for  reference  than  if  they  had  been  wholly 
ctmtained  under  one  title.  Thus,  while  Shipping  is  the  subject  of  one  general  article, 
Mparate  heads  are  devoted  to  Registry,  Navigation  Laws,  Steam  Navigation, 
Ai&cightment,  Master,  Seamen,  Tonnage,  Demurrage,  Bill  of  Lading,  Convoy, 
Blockade,  Embargo,  Salvage.  Stranding,  Barratry,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
that  department.  It  has  in  short  been  the  leading  object  throughout  to  adapt  the 
Work  to  the  wants  of  mercantile  moi, — a  class  to  whom  ease  and  Qipidity  of 
oonsoltation,  if  united  with  accuracy,  are  matters  of  pre-eminent  importance. 

In  foDowing  out  this  plan,  the  Author  has  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  his  judg. 
ment,  to  discuss  each  subject  under  the  particular  head  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  sought.  In  the  selection  of  these  heads,  however,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced ;  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to  adopt  any 
princaple  which  would  not  either  exclude  something  that  ought  to  be  admitted, 
or  indude  articles  of  very  little  importance.  The  difficulty  of  forming  a  satis- 
fectory  list  of  titles  can  indeed  be  estimated  by  those  only  who  have  made  the 
attempt.  The  Author  cannot  flatter  himself  that  he  has  surmounted  this  difficulty ; 
but  he  hopes  that  any  blemishes  will  be  found  rather  in  the  redundancy  of  articles 
than  in  tiieir  deficiency. 

Commodities  are  described  under  their  English  names  ;  those  which  they  bear 
in  the  other  principal  languages  of  the  world  being  also  given.  The  account  em- 
braces generally,  not  only  a  description  of  the  commodity  and  its  uses,  but  a  notice  of 
Its  growth  or  manufacture ;  of  the  marks  by  which  its  quality  and  genuineness  are 
isffitiiiifd ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  more  important  articles,  the  history,  progress, 
and  present  state  of  the  trade.  The  fiscal  laws  principally  affisodng  each  com- 
modity win  be  found  either  under  its  name,  or  under  the  heads  Customs  Regula- 
tkms,  Wardiouse,  Colony,  Excise,  &c.,  according  to  drcumstanoes.  The  Tariff 
of  Duties  is,  for  facility  of  consultation,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world  form  another 
kadnig  feature.  After  a  brief  description  of  the  position,  extent,  population,  and 
form  of  government  of  eadi  country,  there  is  fundshed,  in  smaller  type,  according 
to  the  latest  authorities,  a  succinct  account  of  its  physical  character,  productions, 
•ad  manuftctures;  its  inland  trade ;    and  its  commerce  with  other  countries, 
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espedally  Britain.  A  descriptiTe  list  of  its  principal  seaports  is  next  given ;  and 
the  article  is  closed  with  a  t^le  containing  an  account  of  its  measures,  wdglits, 
and  monies,  its  banks,  finances,  &c. 

Commercial  Law,  a  department  for  which  the  Author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bu atom'  , 
Advocate,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  Work ;  the  articles  being  given  witl&  m. 
fulness  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  for  all  common  purposes  make  a  reference  to  otlier 
books  unnecessary.    Besides  furnishing  a  digest  of  the  mercantile,  maritime,  aiMl 
bankrupt  laws  of  England,  it  sets  forth  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to  Scotland, 
including  the  separation  law,  as  well  as  some  of  those  which  belong  to  Ireland. 
An  explanation  is  likewise  given  of  the  chief  points  of  international  law  which 
affect  the  interests  of  the  merchant  and  shipowner.     No  i^Mlogy  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  committing  this  department  to  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar ;  since  the 
leading  principles  of  the  mercantile  code  are  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  where  there  are  important  differences,  they  are  generally  created  by  statute, 
and  are  thus  in  a  condition  to  be  distinctly  explained,  through  quotations  firom,  or 
analyses  of,  the  acts  in  which  they  appear. 

The  remainder  of  the  Work  cannot  be  classified.  It  includes,  as  indicated  in  the 
title,  articles  on  Commerce,  Money,  Banking,  Taxation,  and  Credit ;  on  Railways, 
Roads,  Canals,  Docks,  the  Post-Offioe,  and  Lloyd's ;  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Regulations ;  an  account  of  the  Funding  System,  Colonies,  and  the  East  India 
Company ;  Life  Assurance,  Interest  and  Annuities ;  articles  under  the  heads 
Quarantine,  Lighthouse,  Book-keeping,  Exchange,  Measures  and  Weights,  and 
Measures  and  Divisions  of  Time,  Stamp-duties,  Friendly  and  Loan  Societies, 
Emigrant,  Prussian  Customs  Unions,  and  Patents,  Pawnbroking,  and  such  lilce  ; 
besicks  an  explanation  of  mercantile  terms  and  usages,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
miscellaneous  information.  The  article  on  Interest  and  Annuities  is  given  vrith 
a  copiousness  which  the  Author  flatters  himself  is  rarely  to  be  found,  except  in 
works  exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject :  it  contains  a  variety  of  useful  tables, 
including,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Joshua  Milne,  Esq.,  the  eminent  Actuary 
of  the  Sun  Assurance  Office,  an  abridgment  of  his  Carlisle  Tables.         * 

The  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted  in  preparing  the  different 
articles ;  and  a  free  use  has  throughout  been  made  of  tiie  returns  laid  before 
Parliament,  of  the  statistical  volumes  annually  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
of  the  reports  which  have  emanated  from  the  commissioners  deputed  by  our 
government  to  inquire  into  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  foreign  countries. 
Not  a  few  of  the  articles  have  been  revised  by  manufikcturers  and  others  experienced 
in  the  matters  to  which  they  relate. 

As  to  errors,  whether  in  the  statement  of  facts  or  in  deductions  from  pre- 
mises, some  such  are  unavoidable  in  every  large  work,  however  carefblly  the 
writer  may  have  disdiarged  his  duty ;  and  where  the  contents  are  so  varied  as 
in  the  present  volume,  tibe  causes  of  mistake  must  be  still  more  numerous.  The 
Author,  while  on  this  ground  he  solicits  indulgence,  can  at  least  say,  that  no  exer- 
tions have  been  spared  to  procure  sound  information,  to  convey  it  in  dear  and 
concise  language,  and  generally  to  produce  a  work  at  once  accurate  and  useftil. 

The  volume  is  closed  with  a  short  Supplement,  bringing  down  to  the  present 
time  the  information  contained  in  the  early  part 


The  preliminary  Treatiie  on  the  Principles,  Practice,  and  History  of  Commerce, 
was  written  for  the  Society  fir  Promothig  Ut^fid  Knowledge,  and  although  pub- 
lished  without  his  name,  is  well  known  to  be  fh>m  the  able  pen  of  J.  R.  M'Cvl^ 
LOCH,  Esq. 
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Chapter  I. 

D^lniHcn  and  Origin  of  Commerce^ 
Separation  of  EmploymenU  among 
those  by  ichom  Commercial  Transac- 
Hone  are  carried  on — Advantages  of 
tkie  Separation — Wholemh  Dealers 
— Retaders — Brokers,  ^ 

CoMMsRCB,  from  commutatio  mercium, 
is  the  exchange  of  one  sort  of  commodi- 
ties for  some  other  sort  of  commodities. 

This  species  of  industry  has  its  origin 
in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  is  placed  ^  and 
its  rise  is  coeval  with  the  formahon  of 
society.  The  varying  powers  and  dispo- 
sitions of  different  individuals  dispose 
them  to  engage  in  preference  in  parti- 
cular occupations ;  and  every  one  finds 
it  for  his  advantage  to  confine  himself 
wholly  or  principally  to  some  one  em- 
ployment, and  to  barter  or  exchange 
such  portions  of  his  produce  as  exceed 
his  own  demand,  for  such  portions  of  the 
peculiar  produce  of  others  as  he  is  de- 
sirous to  obtain  and  they  are  disposed  to 
part  with.  The  division  and  combina- 
tion of  employments  is  carried  to  some 
extent  in  the  rudest  societies,  and  it  is 
carried  to  a  very  mat  extent  in  those 
that  are  improved.  But  to  whatever 
extent  it  may  be  carried,  commerce 
must  l>e  equally  advanced.  The  divi- 
sion  of  employments  could  not  exist 
without  commerce,  nor  commerce  with- 
out the  diviaon  of  employments ;  they 
mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
Every  new  sub-division  of  employments 
occasions  a  greater  extension  of  com* 
merce;  and  the  latter  cannot  be  ex- 
tended without  contributing  to  the  b^er 
division  and  combination  of  the  former. 

In  rude  societies,  the  business  of  com- 
merce, or  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
is  carried  on  by  those  who  produce 
ihem.  Individuals  having  more  of  any 
article  than  is  required  tor  their  own 
use,  endeavour  to  find   out  others  in 


want  of  it,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
possess  something  that  they  would  like 
to  have.  But  the  difficulties  and  incon- 
veniences inseparable  from  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  carried  on  in  this  way 
are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require 
being  pointed  out.  Were  there  no  mer- 
chants or  dealers,  a  fkrmer,  for  exam- 
ple, who  had  a  quantity  of  wheat  or 
wool  to  dispose  of,  would  be  obliged  to 
seek  out  those  who  wanted  these  com- 
modities, and  to  sell  them  in  such  por- 
tions as  might  suit  them ;  and,  having 
done  this,  he  would  next  be  forced  to 
send  to,  perhaps,  twenty  different  and 
distant  places,  before  he  succeeded  in 
supplying  himself  with  the  various  arti- 
cles he  might  wish  to  buy.  His  atten- 
tion would  thus  be  perpetually  diverted 
from  the  business  of  his  farm ;  and  while 
the  difficulty  of  exchanging  his  own 

E reduce  for  that  of  others  would  prevent 
.  im  from  acquiring  a  taste  for  improved 
accommodations,  it  would  tempt  him 
to  endeavour  to  suppiv  most  that  was 
essential  by  his  own  labour  and  that  of 
his  family ;  so  that  the  division  of  em- 
ployments would  be  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  The  wish  to  obviate 
such  inconveniences  has  given  rise  to  a 
distinct  mercantile  class.  Without  em- 
ploying themselves  in  anv  sort  of  pro- 
duction, merchants  or  dfealers  render 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  producers. 
They  collect  and  distribute  all  sorts  of 
commodities;  they  buy  of  the  farmers 
and  manufacturers  the  things  they  have 
to  seU;  and  bringing  together  every 
variety  of  useful  and  desirable  articles  in 
shops  and  warehouses,  individuals  aro 
able,  without  difficulty  or  loss  of  time, 
to  supplj  themselves  with  whatever  they 
want  Continuity  is  in  consequence, 
given  to  all  the  operations  of  industry. 
As  every  one  knows  beforehand  where  he 
may  dispose  to  the  best  advantage  of  ail 
that  he  has  to  sell,  and  obtain  all  that  he 
wishes  to  buy,  an  uninterrupted  motion 
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is  ^ven  to  the  plougfh  and  the  loom. 
Satisfied  that  they  will  have  no  difficulty 
about  finding  merchants  for  their  pro- 
duce, ag^ricuiturists  and  manufacturers 
think  only  how  they  may  improve  and 
perfect  their  respectire  businesses. 
Their  attention,  no  longer  dissipated 
upon  a  variety  of  objects,  is  fixed  upon 
one  only.  It  becomes  the  object  of 
every  individual  to  find .  out  machines 
and  processes  for  facilitating  the  sepa- 
rate task  in  which  he  is  engaged ;  and 
while  the  progress  of  invention  is  thus 
immeasurably  accelerated,  those  v^ho 
carry  on  particular  businesses  acquire 
that  peculiar  dexterity  and  $leight  of 
hand  so  astonishing  to  those  who 
live  in  places  where  the  division  of 
labour  is  but  imperfectly  established. 
Facility  of  exchange  is,  in  truth,  the 
vivifying  principle,  the  very  soul  of  in- 
dustry; and  no  interruption  is  ever 
given  to  it  without  producing  the  most 
ruinous  consequences. 

The  merchants,  or  dealers,  collect 
their  goods  in  different  places  in  the 
least  expensive  manner ;  and  by  carry- 
ing them  in  large  quantities  at  a  time, 
Ihey  can  afford  to  sunply  their  respec- 
tive customers  at  a  cheaper  rate  tnan 
they  could  supply  themselves.  Not 
only,  therefore,  do  they,  by  enabling 
every  employment  to  be  carried  on 
without  interruption,  and  the  divisions 
of  lat>our  to  be  perfected,  add  pro- 
digiously to  the  powers  of  industry, 
and  by  consequence  to  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  but  they  also  promote 
the  convenience  of  every  one,  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  merchandising  to  the 
lowest  limit.  Accordinjsf  as  commerce 
is  extended,  each  particular  business 
becomes  better  understood,  better  culti- 
vated, and  carried  on  in  the  best  and 
cheapest  method:  where  it  is  far  ad- 
vanced, the  whole  society  is  firmly 
linked  together;  every  man  is  indebted 
to  every  other  man  for  a  portion  of  his 
necessaries,  conveniences,  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  everything  is  mutual  and  reci- 
procal ;  and  a  lar^e  country  becomes, 
m  effect,  from  the  mtimate  correspond- 
ence kept  up  through  the  medium  of 
the  mercantile  class,  like  a  large  city. 

The  annihilation  of  the  class  of 
traders  would  depnve  us  of  all  these 
advantages.  The  difficulties  that  would 
then  be  experienced  in  selling  and  buy- 
ing woukl  oblige  every  one  to  attempt* 
in  so  far  as  possible,  directly  to  supply 
his  own  wants ;  the  division  of  employ- 
ments would  be  contracted  on  all  sides. 


and  the  country  would  gradually  relapse 
into  a  state  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to 
its  state  at  the  Conquest. 

The  celebrated  Italian  economist,  the 
Count  di  Verri,  has  defined  commerce 
to  be  the  conveyance  of  commodities 
from  place  to  place  (trcuporio  delle 
mercanzie  da  un  luogo  a  luogo).  This 
definition  has  been  s^opted  by  M.  Say, 
who  contends  that  commerce  does  not 
consist  in  exchanges,  but  in  bringing 
commodities  within  reach  of  the  con- 
sumers {il  const ste  essentiellement  h 
placer  un  produit  h  la  portee  de  9e9 
consommateurs).  But  this  is  plainly  to 
confound  the  means  with  the  end ;  the 
preparations  for  an  exchange  with  the 
exchange  itself.  The  conveyance  of 
comm(»ities  from  place  to  place  is  ne- 
cessary id  enable  commerce  to  be  car- 
ried on ;  but  unless  they  be  eonreyed 
in  the  view  of  bein^  sold  or  exchanged 
for  other  commodities,  and  unless  that 
exchange  actually  takes  place,  there  is 
no  room  or  p-ound  for  considering  the 
convejrance  m  the  light  of  a  commerciid 
operation.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
tnough  the  Count  di  Verri*s  definition 
were  not  erroneous  in  this  respect,  it  is 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Suppose 
that  a  hat-manufactory  is  established 
in  Regent- street,  and  that  a  shop  is 
attached  to  it,  where  the  hats  are  sold; 
no  one  doubts  that  those  employed  in 
this  shop  are  engaged  in  a  commercial 
undertaking,  and  yet  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  carriage  of  commodities* 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  parti- 
cular sort  of  commerce  carriea  on, 
wiiether  the  commodities  have  been 
brought  from  a  distance  or  produced  on 
the  spot,  its  object  and  end  is  an  ex- 
change ;  when  this  end  is  not  attained, 
no  act  of  commerce  can  be  said  to  have 
taken  place. 

The  erroneous  definition  of  commerce 
which  M.  Say  has  adopted,  has  hindered 
him  from  rightly  appreciating;  its  influ- 
ence. *  In  commerce,'  says  he,  *  there 
is  a  genuine  production,  because  there 
i«  a  modification  productive  of  utility 
and  value.  The  merchant,  after  buying 
a  commodity  at  its  cuiTent  price,  sells 
it  again  at  its  current  price;  but  the 
last  price  is  greater  than  the  former, 
because  the  merchant  has  brought  the 
commodity  into  a  situation  vChich  has 
really  augmented  its  price  ;  and  the 
society  is  enriched  by  this  augmenta- 
tion.'— {Cours  dEconomie  Politique^  t. 
ii.,  p.  213.)  But  though  this  be  true,  it  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  nor  even  the  greater 
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part  of  it  Suppose  that  a  hatmaker 
and  a  shoemaker  live  in  contiguous 
booses:  if  the  one  exchange  his  hats  for 
the  other's  shoes,  society  will  not,  cer- 
tainly, gain  much  by  the  change  in  the 
locah^  of  the  commodities  ;  but  it  will, 
notwithstanding,  be  materially  benefited 
by  the  transaction ;  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  exchai^,  each  tradesman  will  be 
able  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
business  :  the  hatmaker  will  not  be 
obliged  to  waste  his  time  in  clumsy 
attempts  to  make  his  own  shoes,  nor 
will  the  shoemaker  be  compelled  to 
make  his  own  hat.  It  is  in  this  that 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  commerce 
consists.  What  an  individual  gives  for 
anything  is,  speaking  generally,  the  fair 
equivalent  or  what  he  gets.  But  the 
facility  of  exchanging  allows  every  one, 
as  has  been  already  seen,  to  apply  all 
his  energies  to  some  one  department; 
and  in  this  way  occasions  the  produc- 
tion of  an  incomparably  greater  quan- 
tity of  all  sorts  of  wealth  than  it  would 
otnerwise  be  possible  to  produce. 

The  mercantile  class  has  been  divided 
into  two  leading  classes— the  wholesale 
dealers  and  the  retail  dealers.  This 
division,  like  the  divisions  in  other  em- 
ployments, has  grown  out  of  a  sense  of 
Its  utility.  The  wholesale  merchants 
buy  the  goods  at  first  hand  of  the  pro- 
ducers ;  but  instead  of  disposing  of 
them  to  the  consumers,  they  gfenerally 
sell  them  to  the  retailers  or  shopkeepers, 
by  whom  they  are  retailed  or  distributed 
to  the  public  in  such  quantities  and  in 
such  a  way  as  is  most  suitable  for  them. 
The  interest  of  all  parties  is  consulted 
by  this  division.  Had  the  wholesale 
dealers  attempted  also  to  retail  their 
goods,  they  could  not  have  givi  n  that 
undivided  attention  to  any  part  of  their 
business,  so  necessary  to  ensure  its  suc- 
cess. A  retailer  should  be  constantly 
at  his  shop';  not  merely  that  he  may 
attend  to  the  orders  daily  sent  to  him, 
but  that  he  may  learn  all  that  transpires 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  his  cus- 
tomers, their  wants,  and  their  circum- 
stances. But  wholesale  dealers,  being 
<^liged  to  attend  to  what  is  going  on  in 
different  and  distant  quarters,  cannot 
give  this  minute  attention  to  whnt  hap- 
pens in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and 
though  they  could,  the  capital  required 
to  carry  on  a  wholesale  business  would 
not  be  sufl^ient  for  that  purpose  were 
the  business  of  retailing  joined  to  it. 
Were  there  onlv  one  class  of  merchants, 
the  capital  and  the  number  of  indivi 


duals  employed  in  commercial  andcr- 
takings  would  not,  prol>ably,  t>e  less 
than  at  present ;  but  the  merchant,  be- 
ing obliged  to  apply  himself  principally 
to  one  department,  would  have  to  leave 
the  chief  share  of  the  management  of 
the  other  to  servants — a  change  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  mischievous  eonse- 
quences. 

There  can,  therefore,  he  no  doubt 
that  the  separation  in  question  has  been 
highly  advantageous.  The  classes  of 
mercfiants,  like  those  of  artificers,  are 
mutually  serviceable  to  each  other  and 
to  the  public  Without  this  subdhrision, 
commerce  wouM  have  been  impeded  in 
its  operations;  particular  branches  of  it 
would  have  been  comparatively  neg< 
lected  ;  nor  would  any  branch  have 
been  carried  on  with  the  same  economy 
and  attention  with  which  idl  are  now 
conducted. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
stated,  a  notion  seems  to  be  very  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  retail  dealers  are 
the  least  useful  class  of  tradesmen;  and 
their  increase  has  seldom  been  looked 
upon  with  a  favourable  eye.  This, 
however,  is  a  most  unfounded  preju- 
dice. Every  one  is  ready  to  admit,  that 
the  wholesale  merchant  who  brings 
a  cargo  of  coal  from  Newcastle,  or  a 
cargo  of  tea  from  China,  has  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  the  community. 
But  of  what  use  would  this  importation 
be,  were  not  these  commodities  retailed, 
or  divided  and  soki  in  portions  suited  to 
the  wants  and  means  of  the  citizens  ? 
There  are  tnit  few  persons,  even  in  this 
immense  metropolis,  who  would  choose 
to  supply  themselves  at  once  with  an 
entire  cargo  of  coal ;  and  there  is  not 
one  who  would  so  much  as  think  of 
buying  a  cargo  of  tea.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  one  species  of  dealers  is  in  no 
respect  more  or  less  advantageous  than 
the  other.  If  commodities  were  not 
retailed,  the  wholesale  trade  would  have 
to  be  abandoned;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  retailmg  could  not  be  carried  on 
without  the  assistance  of  the  wholesale 
dealers. 

The  following  passage  from  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  confirms  and  illus- 
trates what  has  now  been  stated : — 

'  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in 
breaking  and  dividing  certain  propor- 
tions either  of  the  rude  or  manufactured 
produce  into  such  small  parcels  as  suit 
the  occasional  demands  of  those  who 
want  them,  every  man  wouklbe  obliged 
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to  purchase  a  8jca*er  quantity  of  the 
goods  he  wanted  than  his  immediate 
occasions  required.    If  there  was  no 
such  trade  as  a  butcher,  for  example, 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase 
a  whole  ox  or  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time. 
This  would  generally  be  inconvenient  to 
the  rich,  and  much  more  so  to  the  poor. 
If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to  i)ur- 
chase  a  month's  or  six  months'  provi- 
sions at  a  time,  a  great  part  of  the 
stock  which  he  employs  as  a  capital  in 
the  instruments  of  his  trade  or  in  the 
furniture  of  his  shop,  and  which  yields 
him  a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to 
place  in  that  part  of  his  stock  which  is 
reserved  for    immediate    consumption, 
and  which  yields  him  no  revenue.    No- 
thing can  bie  more  convenient  for  such 
a  person  than  to  be  able  to  purchase 
his  subsistence  from  day  to  day,  or  even 
from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  wants  it    He 
is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almost  his 
whole  stock  as  a  capital;  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  furnish  work  to  a  greater 
value ;  and  the  profit  which  he  makes 
by  it  in  this  way  much  more  than  com- 
pensates the  additional  price  which  the 
profits  of  the  retailer  imposes  upon  the 
goods.  The  prejudices  of  some  political 
writers  against  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men are  altogether  without  foundation. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  necessary  either 
to  tax  them  or  to  restrict  their  numl>ers, 
that  they  can  never  be  multiplied  so  as 
to  hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  be 
so  as  to  hurt  one  another.  The  quantity 
of  grocery  goods,  for  example,  whicn 
can  be  sold  in  a   particular  town  is 
limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town  and 
its  neighbourhood.    The  capital,  there- 
fore, which   can   be  employed  in  the 
grocery  trade  cannot   exceed   what  is 
suf&eient  to  purchase  that  quantity.     If 
this  capital  is  divided  between  two  dif- 
ferent grocers,    their    competition  will 
tend  to  make  both  of  them  sell  cheaper 
than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  one  only ; 
and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty, 
their  competition  would  be  just  so  much 
the  greater,  and  the   chance    of  their 
combining  together,  in  order  to  raise 
the  price,  just  so  much  the  less.    Their 
competition  might,  perhaps,  ruin  some 
of  themselves ;  but  to  take  care  of  this 
is  the  business  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  it  may  safely  be  left  to  their  discre- 
tion :  it  can  never  hurt  either  the  con- 
sumer or  the  producer.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  must  tend  to  make  the  retailers 
both  sell  cheai^er  and  buy  dearer  than 
if  the  whole  trade  was  monopoliied  by 


one  or  two  persons.  Some  of  them» 
perhaps,  may  occasionally  decoy  a  weak 
customer  to  buy  what  he  has  no  occa- 
sion for.  This  evil,  however,  is  of  too 
little  importance  to  deserve  the  public 
attention,  nor  would  it  necessarily  be 
prevented  by  restricting  their  numbers.' 
{fVecdth  of  Nations,  vol.  il,  p.  144.) 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  retail 
dealers  make  enormous  profits,  and 
that  they  charge  exorbitant  prices. 
But  the  smallest  reflection  must  suflSce 
to  satisfy  ever}'  reasonable  person  that 
these  statements  can  have  no  good 
foundation.  The  retailers  have  no  mo- 
nopoly of  the  market.  Any  individual 
who  thinks  fit  may  open  a  retail  shop 
to-morrow;  and  such  being  the  case, 
can  any  one  imagine  that,  in  a  country 
where  competition  is  pushed  to  its  far- 
thest limits,  and  where  thousands 
are  upon  the  watch  to  find  out  me- 
thods of  employing  capital  with  the 
smallest  additional  advantage,  a  large 
class  of  traders,  enjoying  no  peculiar 
privilege,  and  whose  business  is  not 
difficult  to  learn,  should  be  permanently 
and  generally  in  the  habit  of  realizing 
a  comparatively  large  profit  ?  Any  such 
supposition  would  be  absolutely  ludi-  ' 
crous.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  particular 
tradesmen,  who  have,  by  means  of  supe- 
rior skill,  or  what,  perhaps,  is  more 
common,  through  accident  or  superior 
address,  obtained  a  reputation  in  the 
fashionable  world,  often  realise  immense 
profits.  Such  persons  are  in  some 
measure  emancipated  from  the  influence 
of  that  competition  which  beats  down 
the  prices  and  profits  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  the  same  common  level.  Tiiere 
is  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  about  their  shops, 
which  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  customers,  and  induces 
them  to  buy  articles  there,  which  they 
might  buy  elsewhere  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  But  shopkeepers  and  customers 
of  this  description  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber; and  the  extra  profits  which  the 
former  make  are  far  loo  inconsiderable, 
when  considered  as  a  whole,  sensibly  to 
affect  the  average  rate  of  profit  realised 
hy  the  rest  of  the  mercantile  class. 

Besides  the  peculiar  description  of 
persons  now  alluded  to,  the  smaller 
class  of  retailers,  or  those  established  in 
countn;  towns  and  villages,  often  seem 
to  realise  very  large  profits.  But  the 
magnitude  of  their  gains  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  Such  persons  are 
obliged  to  attend  to  their  shops,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  sell  their  coods  for 
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fiich  a  sufn  as  will  not  only  yield  them 
the  customary  profits  of  stock  at  the 
time,  but  also  the  wages  or  remunera- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled.  When 
a  large  capital  can  be  employed  in  the 
business  of  retailing,  a  small  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  goods  sold  is  sufficient 
to  afford  wa^^es;  but  where  the  business 
transacted  is  but  small,  the  addition 
made  to  the  price  on  account  of  wages 
must  be  proportionally  large ;  and  hence 
it  is  that  groceries  and  such  like  articles 
are  for  the  most  part  cheaper  in  cities 
than  in  the  country.  The  cause  of  the 
discrepancy  is,  not  that  the  country 
CTocer  is  making  large  profits,  but  that 
ne  is  oblifi:ed,  in  order  to  get  a  return 
for  his  trouble  in  attending  to  his  shop, 
to  increase  considerably  the  price  of  the 
articles  in  which  he  deals. 

•  Apothecaries'  profit,*  says  Dr. 
Smith,  '  is  become  a  by-word,  denoting 
something  uncommonly  extravagant. 
This  great  apparent  profit,  however,  is 
frequently  no  more  than  the  reasonable 
wages  of  labour.  The  skill  of  an  apo- 
thecary is  a  much  nicer  and  more  deli- 
cate matter  than  that  of  any  artificer 
whatever;  and  the  trust  which  is  re- 
posed in  him  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance. He  is  the  physician  of  the 
poor  in  all  cases,  and  of  the  rich  where 
the  distress  or  danger  is  not  veir  great 
His  reward,  therefore,  ought  to  be  suit- 
able to  his  skill  and  his  trust,  and  it 
arises  generally  from  the  price  at  whiph 
he  sells  his  drugs.  But  the  whole  drugs 
whksh  the  best  employed  apothecary, 
in  a  large  market-town,  will  sell  in  a 
year,  may  not,  perhaps,  cost  him  above 
thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Though  he 
should  sell  them,  therefore,  for  three 
or  four  hundred,  or  at  a  thousand  per 
cent  profit,  this  may  frequently  be  no 
more  than  the  reasonable  wages  of  his 
labour,  charged,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the 
price  of  his  drugs :  the  greater  part  of 
the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  dis- 
guised in  the  garb  of  profit'  (fVealih  of 
Nations,  vol.  i.,  p.  184.) 

Besides  the  two  great  classes  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  desuers,  there  are  various 
subordinate  classes,  such  as  brokers, 
factors,  agents,  &c.,  employed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  commerce,  we 
subjoin  a  few  details  respecting  those 
that  are  most  important 

Brokers  are  persons  employed,  as  mid- 
dle-men, to  transact  business  or  negociate 
bar^ins  between  different  merchants 
or  mdividuals.     They  are    sometimes 


licensed  by  public  authority,  and  some- 
times not.  They  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous classes,  as  bill  or  exchange 
brokers,  stock  brokers,  ship  and  insur- 
ance brokers,  &c.  It  is  usual,  too,  for 
the  brokers  who  negociate  sales  of 
produce  between  different  merchants,  to 
confine  themselves  to  some  one  depart- 
ment or  line  of  business ;  and  by  attend- 
ing to  it  exclusively,  they  acquire  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  various 
details,  and  of  the  credit  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  than  could  be  looked  for  on 
the  part  of  a  general  merchant:  and 
are  consequently  able,  for  the  most  part, 
to  buy  on  cheaper  and  sell  on  dearer 
terms,  than  those  less  familiar  with  the 
business.  It  is  to  these  circumstances, 
to  a  sense  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  using  their  intervention  in 
the  transacting  of  l>usiness,  that  the  ex- 
tensive employment  of  brokers  in  Lon- 
don, and  all  other  large  commercial 
cities,  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Factors  are  agents  employed  to  trans- 
act business.  They  are  not  generally 
resident  in  the  same  place  as  tl^r  prin- 
cipals, but  usually  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  a  distant  part  of  the  same  country. 
They  are  auuiorized,  either  by  letter  of 
attorney,  or  otherwise,  to  receive,  buy, 
and  sell  goods  and  merchandise,  and, 
generally,  to  transact  all  sorts  of  business 
on  account  of  their  employers,  under 
such  conditions  and  limitations  as  the 
latter  may  choose  to  impose.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
this,  and  most  other  countries,  is  at  pre- 
sent carried  on  by  means  of  factors  or 
agents. 

A  factor  is  usually  paid  by  a  per  cent- 
age  or  commission  on  the  goods  he  sells 
or  buya  If  he  act  under  what  is  called 
a  del  credere  commission,  that  is,  if  he 
guarantee  the  price  of  the  goods  sold 
on  account  of  his  principal,  he  receives 
an  additional  per  centage  to  indemnify 
him  for  this  additional  responsibility, 
lu  cases  of  this  sort,  the  factor  stands 
in  the  buyer's  place,  and  must  answer 
to  the  principal  for  the  value  of  the 
goods  sold.  But  where  the  factor  un- 
dertakes no  respon^lodlity,  and  intimates 
that  he  acts  only  on  account  of  another, 
it  is  clearly  established  that  he  is  not 
liable  in  the  event  of  the  buyer's  failing. 

Commercial  travellers  form,  in  Great 
Britain,  a  numerous  and  a  highly  useful 
class.  They  are  employed  by  the  whole- 
sale merchants,  and  frequently  also  by 
the  manufacturers.  Their  business  is 
to   visit  the  retail  dealers  in  different 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  to  inform 
themselves  of  their  character  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  degree  of  credit 
that  may  be  safely  given  to  them;  to 
^ve  the  dealers  erery  requisite  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  articles  which 
they  undertake  to  furnish;  to  receive 
payment  of  accounts ;  and  to  receive  and 
transmit  orders  to  their  employers.  The 
information  that  is  thus  obtained  by  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers 
enables  them  to  conduct  their  business 
with  comparative  security ;  and  the  wish 
to  stand  well  in  the  estimation  of  the 
traveller  is  a  motive  to  the  retail  dealers 
to  be  punctual  to  their  engagements. 
The  travellers  generally  make  their  visits 
periodically,  giving  previous  intimation 
of  their  approach  to  those  whom  they 
visit.  The  number  of  such  persons  in 
Great  Britain  b  very  great  Some  are 
paid  by  a  commission  on  the  business 
which  they  perform;  but  the  great 
majority  are  paid  by  salaries. 

Hawkers  and  pedlars  are  a  sort  of 
ambulatory  retail  dealers.  They  were 
at  one  time  very  common  in  this,  as  they 
still  are  in  several  other  countries :  but 
since  shops,  for  the  sale  of  almost  every 
sort  of  produce,  have  been  opened  in 
every  considerable  village  throughout 
Britain,  their  numbers  have  been  greatly 
diminished  They  are  obliged  to  take 
out  licences 


Chaptsr  II. 

Different  tpeeUs  ofTradC'-'Home  Trade 
^Foreign  Trade—Colony  Trade-^ 
Influence  and  operation  of  each — 
Remarks  on  Dr,  Smith's  Theory,  as 
to  the  comparative  advantageausness 
of  Commercial  undertakings. 

In  a  highly  civilized  country  like  Great 
Britain,  the  trade  in  every  commodity 
in  considerable  demand,  as  com,  sugar, 
tea,  timber,  &c  affords  employment  for 
a  separate  class  of  traders.  But  for  all 
purposes  of  general  inquiry,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  consider  commerce  under  three 
heads,  viz.  (1 .)  the  Home  Trade,  or  that 
carried  on  between  individuals  of  the 
same  country;  (Z)  Fore^  Trade,  or 
that  carried  on  between  individuals  of 
cUtferent  countries ;  and  (3.)  the  Colony 
Traile,  or  that  carried  on  between  the 
inhabitants  of  any  particular  countiy 
and  its  colonists.  We  subjoin  a  few 
remarks  u|)on  each  of  these  heads. 

I.  Home  Trade. — It  has  been  already 
seen  that  the  varying  capacities  and  dis- 


positions of  different  individuals  occa* 
sion  the  introduction  of  a  division  of 
employments,  and  the  practice  of  ex- 
change or  barter.  But  the  external 
drcumstances  under  which  difiPerent 
individuals  are  placed,  vary  still  more 
than  their  natural  powers  or  tastes. 
One  set  inhabit  a  rich  fertile  plain, 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  com  and 
other  culmiferous  crops;  another  set 
inhabit  a  mountainous  district,  the  soil 
of  which  is  comparatively  sterile,  but 
which  is  well  fitted  for  rearing  cattle ; 
another  set  are  planted  upon  the  margin 
of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  al)oundinj;^ 
in  every  &cility  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  fishmg ;  and  so  on.  Now 
it  is  obvious,  that  though  the  individuals 
belonging  to  any  particular  district  had 
not  established  a  division  of  labour 
amongst  themselves,  it  would  be  highly 
for  their  advantage  to  establish  one  with 
those  occupying  other  districts,  the  pro- 
ductions of  which  are  materially  diffe- 
rent. When  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
castle apply  themselves  principally  to 
the  coal  tiade,  those  of  Essex  to  the 
raising  of  wheat,  and  those  of  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  wool, — each  set  avail  them- 
selves, in  carrying  on  their  employments, 
of  the  peculiar  i>owers  of  production 
conferred  by  Providence  on  the  districts 
they  occupy ;  and  by  exchanging  such 
portions  of  their  produce  as  exceed 
their  own  consumption,  for  the  surplus 
afticles  raised  by  others,  their  wealth, 
and  that  of  every  one  else,  is  immea- 
surably increased.  It  is  in  this  terri- 
torial division  qf  labour,  as  it  has  been 
happily  designated  by  Colonel  Torrens, 
that  the  main  advantage  of  commerce 
consists.  In  commercisd  countries,  each 
individual  may  not  only  enter,  at  plea^ 
sure,  on  such  pursuits  as  he  deems  most 
advantageous;  but  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  districts  and  provinces  are  ena- 
bled to  tum  their  energies  into  those 
channels  in  which  they  are  sure  to  re- 
ceive the  greatest  assistance  from 
natural  powers.  Suppose  England  were 
divided  into  separate  parishes,  or  even 
counties,  surrounded  respectively  by 
Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  and 
having  no  intercourse  with  each  othov 
in  what  a  miserable  situation  should 
webel  Instead  of  1,500,000,  London 
could  not,  under  such  xnrcumstancea, 
contain  15,000  inhabitants;  and  these 
would  be  exposed  to  numberless  priva- 
tions, of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest 
idea.    Unless  the  territorial  division  of 
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labour  were  carried  to  tome  extent, 
the  division  of  employments  amonspt 
individuals  occupying  the  same  district 
couJd  be  but  veiy  imperfectly  established, 
aad  would  be  of  comparatively  little  use. 
It  is  only  when  every  one  is  able  both 
to  gratify  his  taste,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  the  varying  capacities  of  production 
given  to  diffisrent  aistricts,  that  the  bene<- 
fits  of  commerce  cam  be  fuUv  appre* 
ciated;  and  that  it  becomes  the  ipost 
copions  souitM  of  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
oiostpowerftil  engine  of  civilization. 

•  With  the  bendlts  of  commerce,*  says 
an  eloquent  writer,  •  or  a  ready  exchange 
of  commodities,  every  individual  is  en« 
abled  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost 
of  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  place ; 
t#  work  on  the  peculiar  materials  with 
whieh  nature  has  furnished  him;  to 
humour  his  geniua  or  disposition*  and 
betake  hunself  to  the  task  in  which  he 
»  peeoliarly  qualified  to  succeed.  The 
inhabitant  of  the  mountain  may  betake 
himself  to  the  culture  of  his  woods,  and 
the  manufacture  of  his  timber;  the 
owner  of  pasture  lands  may  betake  him- 
s^  to  tluB  care  of  his  hms ;  the  owner 
of  the  day-pit  to  the  manufacture  of  his 
potteiy ;  and  the  husb^odman  to  the 
culture  of  his  $elds,  or  the  rearing  of  his 
CAttle;  and  any  one  commodity,  bow- 
ever  it  may  form  but  a  small  part  in  the 
whole  accommodations  of  human  life, 
mav,  under  the  facilities  of  commerce, 
find  a  market  in  which  it  may  be  ex- 
changed for  what  will  procure  any  other 
pwt,  or  tlie  whole :  so  that  the  owner 
of  the  day-pit,  or  the  industrious  potter, 
without  producing  any  one  article  im- 
inediately  fit  to  supply  his  own  necessi- 
ties, may  obtain  tnc  possession  of  all 
that  he  wants.  And  commerce,  in  which 
it  appears  that  co«unoditi€»  are  merely 
excbanged,  and  nothing  produced*  is 
nevertMeas,  m  its  effects,  very  produc- 
tive ;  because  it  ministers  an  encourage- 
ment and  facility  to  every  artist,  in 
multiplying  the  productions  of  his  own 
art ;  tAus  adding  ereatly  to  the  mass  of 
w^h  in  the  worm,  in  being  the  occa- 
aKinthat  muehis  produced.'  (Fergu- 
«oa>  PritioipUe  of  Morol  and  Political 
Science,  voL  iL  p.  424.) 

II.  Foreign  Trade.—The  trade  car- 
ried on  between  individuals  of  different 
countries  is  founded  on  precisely  the 
same  circumstances — the  differences 
of  soil*  diraate,  and  productions — on 
which  is  founded  the  trade  between 
different  districts  of  the  same  country. 
One  country,  like  one  district,  is  pecu- 


liarly fitted  for  the  growth  of  w-  * 
another  for  the  cuhivation  of  the  grape ; 
a  third  abounds  in  minerals;  a  fourth 
has  mexhaustible  forests ;  and  so  forth. 

<  HIc  MgHM,  Ulic  t«irfnDt  feHciM  am  t 
'  Arborei  fetut  aUbt,  at^uc  Injuw*  vlrtMunt 

Orunlaa.  BronneTide«.crocro«atTmolu«odore*, 
'  India  mlttlt  ebar,  moiln  tua  thura  Sabnl  t 

*  AtCbaUbes  iiwtl  ftrrum,  TirMaqa*  Pootot 
•Castorea.'Ella4nin  palmaa,  Eprlroa  eqawom  I 

Contlnuo  ha«  leget,  nteroaqne  foedtra  cerU» 

*  Impoaolt  oatura  lods.'— Oeorg.  lib.  t  Un.  M. 

Providence,  by  thus  distributing  the 
various  articles  suitable  for  the  accom- 
modation and  comfort  of  man  in  diffe- 
rent countries,  has  evidently  provided 
for  their  mutual  intercourse.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  foreign  trade  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  home  trade, 
Th^re  is  infinitely  less  difiference  be- 
tween the  products  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts  of  the  most  extensive  country,  than 
there  is  between  the  products  of  different 
and  distant  countries ;  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  territorial  division  of  labour 
amongst  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be 
proportionally  advantageous. 

*  As  the  same  country  is  rendered 
richer  by  the  trade  of  one  province  with 
another;  as  its  labour  becomes  thus 
infinitely  more  divided,  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  it  could  otherwise  have 
been ;  and  as  the  mutual  interchange  of 
all  those  commodities  which  one  pro- 
vince has  and  another  wants,  multiplies 
the  comforts  and  accommodation  of  the 
whole,  and  the  country  becomes  thus,  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  more  opuloit  and 
more  happy ;  so  the  same  beautiful  train 
of  consequences  is  observable  in  the 
world  at  large,  that  vast  empire,  of 
which  the  different  kingdoms  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  provinces.  In  this  magn i- 
ficent  empire,  one  province  is  favourable 
to  the  production  of  one  species  of  pro- 
duce, and  another  province  to  another. 
By  their  mutual  intercourse  mankind 
are  enabled  to  distribute  their  labour  as 
best  fits  the  genius  of  each  particular 
country  and  people.  The  industry  of 
the  whole  is  thus  rendered  incomparably 
more  productive  ;  and  every  species  of 
necessary,  useful,  and  agreeable  accom- 
modation is  obtained  in  much  greater 
abundance,  and  with  infinitely  less  ex- 
pense.* Mills'  Commerce  Defended^ 
p.  38.) 

But  to  enable  the  advantages  of 
foreign  commerce  to  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated, it  will  be  proper  to  consider  it 
under  the  following  heads,  viz. — Ist,  Its 
influence  in  supplying  us  with  useful 
and  durable  articles,  of  which  we  should 
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otherwise  be  wholly  destitute :  2nd,  Its 
influence  in  multiplying  and  cheapening 
the  peculiar  proauctions  of  our  own 
country:  3rd,  Its  influence  in  making 
us  acquainted  with  forei^  discoveries 
and  inventions,  and  in  excitin?  invention 
by  means  of  competition  and  example : 
and  4th,  Its  indirect  influence,  upon  in- 
dustry, by  increasing  the  sources  of 
enjoyment 

L  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
influences,  or  the  effect  of  commerce  in 
furnishing  every  people  with  commodi- 
ties hot  otherwise  attainable,  it  is  too 
obvious  and  striking  to  require  any 
lengthened  illustrations.  Great  Britain 
is  as  abundantly  supplied  with  native 
products  as  most  countries,  and  yet  any 
one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  articles  we  im- 
port from  abroad,  must  be  satisfied  that 
we  are  indebted  to  trade  for  a  very 
large  part  of  our  superior  accommoda- 
tions. Tea,  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  and 
spices ;  silk  and  cotton,  the  materials  of 
our  most  extensive  manufactures;  gold 
and  silver;  and  an  endless  variety  of 
other  highly  important  articles: — are 
sent  to  us  by  foreigners.  And  were 
the  importation  put  an  end  to,  what 
a  prodigious  deduction  would  be  made, 
not  from  our  comforts  and  enjoyments 
merely,  but  also  from  our  means  of 
supporting  and  employing  labourers  I 
If  foreign  commerce  did  nothing  more 
than  supply  us  with  so  many  new  pro- 
ducts, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  over- 
rate its  value  and  importance. 

II.  But  such  is  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  commerce,  that  while  it  sup- 
I)lies  an  endless  variety  of  new  produc- 
tions, it  multiplies  and  cheapens  those 
that  are  peculiar  to  every  country.  It 
does  this,  by  enabling  each  separate 
people  to  employ  themselves,  in  prefer- 
ence, in  those  departments  in  which 
they  enjoy  some  natural  or  acquired 
advantage,  and  by  opening  the  markets 
of  the  world  to  their  productions.  When 
the  demand  for  a  commodity  is  confined 
to  a  particular  country,  as  soon  as  it  is 
supplied  improvement  is  at  a  stand. 
The  subdivision  and  combination  of  em- 
ployments is,  in  fact,  always  dependant 
upon  and  regulated  bv  the  extent  of  the 
market.  Dr.  Smith  has  shewn,  that  by 
making  a  proper  distribution  of  labour 
among  ten  workmen,  in  a  pin  manufac- 
toiy,  48,000  pins  might  be  produced  in 
a  iky ;  and  smce  his  time  the  number 
has  bc«n  nearly  doubled.  But  had  the 
demand  not  been  sufficient  to  take  off 


this  quantity  of  pins,  the  divisions  and 
improvements  in    question    could  not 
have  been  made ;  and  the  price  of  pins 
would,  in  consequence,  have  been  com- 
paratively hi^h.    This  principle   holds 
universally.  The  most  important  mana- 
facture  carried  on  in  Great  Britain, — 
that  of  cotton, — ^is  entirely  the  result  of 
commerce.    Supposing,  however,  that 
cotton  wool  had  been  a  native  pro- 
duction, we  could   never  have  made 
such  astonishing  advances  in  the  ma- 
nufacture had  we  been  denied  access 
to  foreign  markets.     Nofwithstandlng^ 
the    splendid  discoveries    in  the    ma- 
chineiy.  and  the  perfection   to  which 
every  department  of  the  trade  has  been 
brought,  the  vast  extent  of  the  mar- 
ket  has   prevented  its  being   glutted; 
and    has    stimulated    our    manufac- 
turers and  artisans  to  persevere,  with 
unabated  ardoiur,  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement.   Our  cotton  mills  have  been 
constructed,  not  that  they  might  supply 
the  limited  demand  of  Great  Britain, 
but  that  they  might  supply  the  demand 
of  the  whole  world.     And  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  subdivision 
of  labour,  and  the  scope  given  to  the 
employment  and  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery, by  the  unlimited  extent  of  the 
market,  the  price  of  cottons  has  been 
reduced  to  less,  probably,  than  a  fourth 
part  of  what  it  would  have  been  had 
they  met    with    no  outlet   in  foreign 
countries.    The  hardware,  woollen,  lea- 
ther, and  other  manufactures,  exhibit 
similar  results.     The  access  then:  pro- 
ducts have  had  to  other  markets  has 
led  to  important  improvements  in  their 
production ;  so  that,  as  was  previously 
stated,  commerce  not  only  supplies  us 
with  a  vast  variety  of  new  and  desirable 
articles,  but  it  also  cheapens  the  staple 
productions  of  the  country,  and  renders 
them  more  easily  attainable  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

III.  The  influence  of  commerce  in 
making  the  people  of  each  country  ac- 
ouainted  with  foreign  inventions  and 
discoveries,  and  in  stimulating  ingenuity 
by  bringing  them  into  competition  with 
strangers,  is  obvious  and  powerful — 
Commerce  distributes  the  gifts  of  science 
and  art,  as  well  as  those  of  nature.  It 
is  the  great  en^ne  by  which  the  bless- 
ings ofcivilization  are  diffused  through- 
out the  world.  It  establishes  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse among  the  people  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  makes  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  processes  carried  on,  and  the 
inventions  made,  in  every  comer  of  the 
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globe.    Were  any  considerable  improve- 
ment made  in  any  important  art,  either 
in  China  or  Peru,  it  would  very  speedily 
be  understood  and  practised  in  EnglandL 
It  b  no  longer  possible  to  monopolize 
an  mvention.      The  intimate  commu- 
nication   that    now    obtains    amongst 
nations    renders     any   important    dis- 
coveiy,  wherever  it  may  be  made,  a 
common  benefit.    The  mj^nious  ma- 
chine invented  by  Mr.  Whitney,  of  the 
United  States,    for   separating   cotton 
wool  from  the  pod,  has  l)een  quite  as 
advantageous  to  us  as  to  the  Americans ; 
and  the  inventions  of  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright  have  added  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  Brazil,  as  well 
as  of  England.    The  genuine  commer- 
dal  spirit  is  destructive  of  all  sorts  of 
monopolies.     It  enables  every  separate 
country  to  profit  by  the  peculiar  natural 
powers   and   acquired  skill  of  all  the 
others;   while,   on  the  other  hand,  it 
communicates  to  them  whatever   ad- 
vantages it  may  enjoy.     Every  nation 
is  thus  intimately  associated  with  its 
neighbours.    Their  products,  their  arts, 
and   their    sciences,    are    reciprocally 
communicated  ;    and     the    emulation 
that   is    thus    excited    and   kept   up, 
forces  routine  to  give  place  to  inven 
♦ion,    and   inspires  every  people  with 
leal  to  undertake,  and  perseverance  to 
overcome,  the  most  formidable  tasks. 
It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  accurate 
notions  as  to  what  would  have  been  our 
state  at  this  moment,  had  we  t)een  con- 
fined within  our  own  little  world,  and 
deprived    of    all  intercourse  with   fo- 
wigners.    We  know,  however,  that  the 
roost  important  arts,  such  as  printing, 
glass-making,  paper-making,  &c.,  have 
been  imported  from  abroad.     No  doubt 
we  might  have  invented  some  of  these 
ourselves ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
t  ground  for  supposing  that  we  should 
bave  invented  them  all ;    and  without 
foreiffn   example  and  competition,  we 
could  hardly  have  carried  any  of  them 
beyond  the  merest  rudiments. 

IV.  The  influence  of  commerce  upon 
industry,  by  its  increasing  the  number  of 
desirable  articles,  though  not  quite  so 
obvious  perhaps  as  the  influences  already 
•pecified,  is  not  less  powerful-  and  salu- 
t»ry.  Industry  is  in  no  respect  diflPerent 
from  the  other  virtues,  and  it  were  vain 
to  expect  that  it  should  be  strongly  mani- 
fested where  it  does  not  brine  along  with 
it  t  corresponding  reward.  In  the  early 
■tages  of  society,  before  artificial  wants 
have  b^n  introduced,  and  when  men 


are  satisfied  if  they  can  avert  f  ht  attacks 
of  hunger,  and  procure  an  inadequate 
defence  against  tne  cold,  mdusfry  is  con- 
fined within  the  narrowest  limits.  And 
provided  the  mildness  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders clothing  and  lodging  of  little  im- 
portance, and  the  earth  spontaneously 
pours  forth  an  abundant  supplv  of  fruits, 
the  inhabitants  are  immened  in  sloth, 
and  seem  to  place  their  highest  enjoy- 
ment in  being  free  from  occupation.  Sir 
William  Temple,  Mr.  Hume,  and  some 
other  sagacious  inquirers  into  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  have  been  struck  with  this 
circumstance ;  and  have  justly  remarked, 
that  those  nations  that  have  laboured 
under  the  greatest  national  disadvan- 
tages have  made  the  most  rapid  ad- 
vances in  industry. 

But  in  civilizM  and  commercial  so- 
cieties, new  products  and  new  modes  of 
enjoyment,  brought  from  abroad,  or  in- 
vented at  home,  stimulate  the  inhabit- 
ants to  continued  exertions.  Their  ac- 
quired tastes  and  the  wants  which  civili- 
zation mtroduces,  and  custom  and  ex- 
ample render  universal,  become  infinitely 
more  numerous,  and  as  urgent  as  the 
tastes  or  wants  of  those  that  are  less 
advanced.  The  passion  for  luxuries, 
conveniencies,  and  enjoyments,when  once 
excited,  becomes  quite  illimitable.  The 
gratification  of  one  desire  leads  immedi- 
ately to  the  formation  of  another.  •  The 
natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are 
not  from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from 
hope  to  hope/  The  happiness  of  a  civi- 
lized nation  is  not  placed  in  indolence  or 
enjoyment,  but  in  continued  exertion; 
in  devising  new  contrivances  to  over- 
come new  difficulties,  in  extending  still 
further  the  boundaries  of  science,  and 
increasing  their  command  over  luxuries 
and  enjoyments.  The  remark  of  the 
Abb£  Mably  is  as  true  as  it  is  forcibly 
expressed : — *  N"est  on  que  riche  f  On 
veut  6tre  grand,  N*e$t  on  que  grand  f 
On  veut  Hre  riche.  Est-on  et  riche  et 
grand  f  On  veut  itre  plue  riche  et  plue 
grand  encore: — ((Euvres,  t.  iv.,  p.  76.) 
Without  commerce  this  progress  would 
never  be  realized.  The  commodities 
possessed  by  particular  nations  are  but 
few,  and  may  be  attained  with  compara- 
tively little  labour.  Generally  speaking, 
a  man  may  easily  supply  himself  with 
com,  cloth,  and  beer ;  and  if  the  utmost 
exertions  of  ingenuity,  and  the  most  la- 
borious efforts  of  industry  could  only 
furnish  additional  quantities  of  those  ar- 
ticles, they  would. very  soon  cease  to  be 
made.   Men  do  not  practise  industiy  and 
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economy  for  thmr  own  sakes,  but  for  the 
advantages  that  result  from  them ;  and 
the  more  consequently  that  these  advan- 
tages are  multiplied,  that  is,  the  greater 
the  variety  of  wants  they  ai>e  made  to  sup- 
ply, and  of  gratifications  they  are  made  to 
command,  the  greater  will  be  the  energy 
displayed  in  their  prosecution.  '  Le  tra- 
vaU  de  la  /aim,"  as  Raynal  has  well 
observed,  •  est  toujours  homi  comm$ 
elle;  tnais  le  travail  de  tamhitvm  croU 
avec  ce  vice  {veriu*f)  mhne: 

And  hence  the  true  way  to  render  a 
people  industrious  is  to  endeavour  to 
mspire  them  with  a  taste  for  the  luxuries 
ana  enjoyments  of  civilixed  life ;  and  this 
will  be  always  most  easily  done,  by  giv* 
in^  every  facility  to  the  cultivation  of  fo« 
rei^  commerce.  The  number  of  new 
articles,  or,  in  other  words,  of  new  mo- 
tives to  stimulate,  and  new  products  with 
which  to  reward  the  patient  hand  of  in- 
dusby,  is  then  prodigiously  augmented 
The  home  producers  exert  themselves  to 
increase  their  supplies  of  disposable  ar- 
ticles, that  they  may  exchange  them 
for  those  of  other  countries  and  cli- 
mates. And  the  merchant,  &[uiing  a 
ready  demand  for  such  articles,  is  sti- 
mulated to  import  a  greater  variety,  to 
find  out  cheaper  markets,  and  thus  con- 
stantly to  apply  new  incentives  to  the  va- 
nity and  ambition,  and  consequently  to 
the  industry,  of  his  customers.  Every 
power  of  the  mind  and  body  is  thus  called 
into  action;  and  the  passion  for  foreign 
commodities— a  passion  which  some 
shallow  moralists  nave  ignorantly  cen- 
sured—becomes one  of  the  most  ^cient 
causes  of  iadustry,wealth  and  civilization. 

But  there  ave  other  consideratioas  con- 
nected with  this  view  of  the  subtject  that 
nmst  not  be  passed  over  without  obser- 
vation. The  establishment  of  a  right  of 
property  in  land  is  one  of  the  foundations 
on  which  the  structure  of  society  mainly 
reAn.  Where  this  right  is  not  esta- 
blisbed,  there  can  be  neither  riches  nor 
oivyization ;  for  no  one  would  undertake 
to  dear  and  cultivate  the  ground,  unless 
he  were  well  assured  that  he  should  be 
allowed  peaceabfy  to  enjqy  the  fruits  of 
his  industry*  The  institution  of  the  right 
of  private  property  in  land  is  not,  how 
ever,  enou^  to  make  its  cultivation  be 
carried  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it 
is  susceptible.  Before  this  can  be  done, 
the  cultivators  must  cease  to  be  satisfied 
with  simple  fare.  The  soil  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  capable  of  furnishing 
supplies  of  food  for  a  great  many  more 
individuals  than  can  be  profitably  em- 


ployed in  its  culture ;  but  when  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  easiJy 
supplied,  its  productive  energies  are  not 
developed,    its  occujuers  are  satisfied, 
if  the  crops  they  raise  are  sufficient  to 
supply  their  own  wants ;  and  it  woulc], 
inaeed,  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  they  should  trouble  themselves  about 
raising  com  of  which  thev  could  make 
no  use.    During  the  middle  a^,  when 
commerce  was  comparatively  httle  culti- 
vated, the  great  landed  proprietors  kept 
immense  bodies  of  retainers,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  supplies  for  their 
support  occasioned  an  extension  of  cul- 
tivation that  would  not  otherwise  have 
taken  place.    But  the  introduction  of 
commerce  in  more  modem  times,  and  the 
consequent  growth  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, has  1^  to  a  totally  different  state 
of  things.    The  barbarous  and  unwieldy 
pomp  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  si^i- 
planted  by  el^ance  9m  refinement,  in- 
stead of  wasting  their  fortunes  on  crowds 
of  idle  and  disorderiy  vassals,  the  great 
lords  expend  them  upon  the  products  of 
industry ;  and  such  is  the  vast  variety 
of  these  products  in  every  commercial 
country,  that  the  richest  individuals  can 
never  be  without  a  motive  to  augment 
their  fortunes,  seeing  the  endless  grar 
tifications  they  may  be  applied  to  pro- 
cure.   The  efi'ects  of  this  change  have 
been  alike  salutary  and  extraordinary. 
Those  who,  of  old,  would  have  been  the 
servile  dependants  of  some  feudal  chief, 
are  now  industrious,  and  perhaps  opu- 
lent manufacturers  and  merchants ;  and 
though  the^  have  no  share  in  the  ^ound, 
nor  any  thins  to  do  with  its  cultivation, 
thev  are  regularly  and  liberallv  supplied 
with  its  produce.    The  population  has 
been  quadmpled,  or  more,  and  yet  every 
one  lives  in  far  greater  plenty  and  com 
fort    The  occupiers  of  the  soil,  who, 
during  the  age  of  the  Edwards  and  the 
Henrys,  were  satisfied  if  they  could  pay 
a  trifling  rent,  and  procure  a  rude  and 
meagre  subsistence  for  themselves,  have 
had  the  standard  of  enjoyment  elevated. 
They  have  acquired  a  taste  for  those 
comforts  and  gratifications  that  were 
formerly  enjoyed  by  their  masters  only, 
and  to  acquire  them  they  exert  all  their 
energies,  and  extort  from  the  ground  the 
utmost  it  can  be  made  to  produce,  in- 
creasing a  hundred- fold  the  supplies  of 
food. 

The  admirers  of  simplicity,  or  rather 
of  rusticity,  may  perhaps  urge,  that  the 
happiness  of  mankind  is  not  increased 
by  this  never-ceasing  pursuit  of  new  in* 
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Yentkms  and  additioiial  wealth ;  that  habit 
reeoDciles   individuals  to  the   state  in 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  live ;  and 
that  the  Irishman  or  the  Greenlander, 
when  abundantly  supphed  with  potatoes 
or  fish«  is  as  cheerful  and  happy  as  the 
lordly  inhabitant  of  the  Palais  Royal,  or 
of  Belgrave- square.    We  may  observe, 
however,  that  none  but  rich  and  refined 
countries  can  ever  be  secure  against  the 
devastations  of  famine,  which  frequently 
sweep  off  almost  the  entire  population  of 
semi-barbarous  nations ;  and  it  is  in  such 
countries  only   that   those  speculative 
and  elegant  studies  which  expand  and 
liberalize  the  mind  can  be  prosecuted. 
But  whether  the  actual  attainment  of 
wealth  or  of  distinction  of  any  sort  be 
favourable  or  unfavourable  to  happiness, 
its  purnUt  is  eminently  con^ial  to  the 
nature  of  man.  The  wish  to  unprove  our 
condition  comes  with  us  into  the  world, 
and  only  quits  us  when  we  cease  to  exist. 
The  career  of  enterprise  and  ambition  is 
uniformly  entered  upon  with  the  greatest 
keenness  where  there  is  most  prosperity 
and  freedom,  and  is  abandoned  only  in 
those  unfortunate  countries  where  distress 
and  tyranny  weigh  down  all  the  moral 
enei^gies.     When  the  end  is  compassed, 
when  the  object  of  our  exertions  has  been 
attained,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  not 
worth  the  hrouble  of  acc^uiring,  or,  though 
prized  at  first,  the  enjoyment  may  pall 
nfoa  the  sense  ;  but  this,  inst^  of 
discouraging,     invariably     tempts     to 
new   efforts  ;   so   that  the  pursuit    of 
even  imaginary  conveniences,— of  hap- 
piness never  to  be  realized, — is  produc- 
tive  of  an  intensity  of   pleasure  and 
gratification,  not  attainable  in  the  apatlnr 
of  a  fixed  or  permanent  situation.    *  We 
are  ever  ready,"  says  a  profound  and 
eloquent  writer  ahready  quoted, '  to  own, 
that  labour  is  prescrifcEed  to  man, — that 
he  is  destined  to  earn  every  blessing  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  by  the  labour  of 
his  hands,  or  the  exertion  of  his  mind ; 
but  we  do  not  always  perceive  that  these 
labours  and  exertions  are  themselves 
of  principal  value,  and  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  foremost  blessings  to  which 
human  nature  is  competent ;  that  mere 
industry  is  a  blessing  apart  from  the 
wealth  it  procures ;  and  that  the  exer- 
cises of  a  cultivated  mind,  though  con- 
sidered as  means  for  the  attamment  of 
an  external  end,  are  themselves  of  more 
value  than  any  such  end  whatever.' — 
{Fergtuon's  Prindplea  of  Morcd  and  Po- 
lUieal  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  250.) 


It  is  therefore  evident,  as  well  from 
what  has  now  been  stated,  as  from  what 
was  remarked  under  the  previous  heads, 
that  those  who  imagine  that  the  l)enefit 
which  foreign  commerce  confers  on  a 
country  hke  Great  Britain  or  France,  con- 
sists in  its  adding  to  the  number  of  con- 
veniencies  and  enjoyments,  entirely  over- 
look some  <^  its  most  important  effects. 
The  tastes  which  ^w  out  of  it  beooms 
the  most  powerful  incentives  to  industry, 
and  occasion  a  vast  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  and  cattle.  The  speaes  of 
means  by  wluch  commerce  produces  the 
effects  we  have  now  endeavoured  to 
trace — by  which  it  rouses  the  ukblent  to 
exertion,  and  fives  new  vigour  to  those 
that  are  already  industrious — ^is  a  con- 
skieration  of  inferior  importance.  The 
excitement  of  new  wants  is  the  grand 
object:  for,  how  trifling  soever  the  objeets 
by  wbk:h  they  are  excited,  the  spirit  of 
industry  and  mventk)n  difliised  through- 
out society,  by  the  desire  to  sratifj^  them, 
b  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  it  that 
carries  society  forward.  Were  the  de- 
sires of  man  limited,  the  moment  they 
were  supplied,  invention  would  be  at  an 
end,  the  further  advance  of  the  race 
would  be  for  ever  arrested,  apathy 
would  usurp  the  place  of  activity,  and 
life  would  lose  all  its  charms.  '  With- 
draw the  occupations  of  men,  terminate 
their  desires,  existence  is  a  burden,  and 
the  iteration  of  memory  is  a  torment.* 

Dr.  Paley  had  a  clear  perception  of 
the  indirect  influence  of  commerce  and 
the  arts  upon  industry.  '  It  signifies 
nothing,*  says  he,  '  as  to  the  main  pur- 
{>ose  of  trade,  how  superfluous  the  ar- 
ticles which  it  furnishes  are, — whether 
the  want  of  them  be  real  or  imaginary, — 
whether  it  be  founded  in  nature  or  ii^ 
opinion,  in  fashion,  habit,  or  emulation ; 
it  is  enough  that  they  be  actually  desired 
and  sought  after.  Flourishing  cities  are 
raised  and  supported  by  trading  in  to- 
bacco; populous  towns  subsist  by  the 
manufactory  of  ribands.  A  watch  may 
be  a  very  unnecessary  appendage  to  the 
dress  of  a  peasant,  yet,  if  the  peasant 
will  till  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a 
watch,  the  true  design  of  trade  is  an- 
swered ;  and  the  watchmaker,  while  he 
polishes  the  case,  or  files  the  wheel  of 
his  machine,  is  contributing  to  the  pro 
duction  of  com  as  effectually,  though 
not  so  directly,  as  if  he  bandied  the 
spade,  or  held  the  plough.  Tobacco  is 
an  acknowledged  superfluity,  and  affords 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  caprice  of 
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human  appetite;  yet,  if  the  fisherman 
will  ply  his  net,  or  the  mariner  fetch  rice 
from  foreig:n  countries,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure to  himself  this  indulgence,  the 
market  is  supplied  with  two  important 
articles  of  provision,  by  the  instniment- 
ality  of  a  merchandise  which  has  no 
other  apparent  use  than  the  sratification 
of  a  vitiated  palate/— (A/ora/  Philo- 
sophy, cap,  11.) 

The  boundless  extent  and  variety  of 
the  desires  excited  by  the  cultivation  of 
commerce  and  the  arts,  combined  with 
the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
proportionally  to  the  means  x>f  subsist- 
ence, are  the  red  causes  of  tire  advance- 
ment of  mankind  in  civilization.  '  Man 
never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest/  The 
most  astonishing  inventions  do  not  les- 
sen the  demand  for  them.  The  increased 
facilities  of  subsistence  and  of  enjoyment 
which  they  afford  add  to  the  population, 
which  speedily  expanding  to  the  limits 
of  subsistence,  how  widely  soever  these 
may  be  extended,  renders  the  necessity 
for  fresh  inventions  as  urgent  as  ever. 
Society  is  thus  continually  pressed  for- 
ward ; — the  discoveries  of  one  age  be- 
come the  property  of  those  that  follow, 
and  in  their  hands  lead  to  new  displays 
of  the  inventive  faculty.  But  such  is 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  no 
amount  of  fortune  can  ever  fully  satisfy 
its  cravings ;  and  such  is  the  strength  of 
the  principle  of  increase  in  the  species, 
that  whatever  be  the  supply  of  useful 
and  desirable  products  in  any  country, 
and  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  arts 
practised  in  it,  the  great  bulk  of  the  po- 
pulation must  always  '  eat  their  bread 
m  the  sweat  of  their  brow;*  and  are 
sure  to  feel,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
•periods,  the  fiill  force  of  all  tht>se 
springs  which  at  a  remoter  epoch,  when 
commerce  began  to  be  established,  im- 
pelled their  forefathers  to  industry,  and 
prompted  them  to  contrive  and  accumu- 
late 


Hitherto  we  have  considered  foreign 
Commerce  in  a  general  point  of  view 
only,  without  inquiring  into  the  various 
modes  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
through  which  it  produces  its  effects. 
Neither,  we  confess,  does  this  inquiry 
seem  to  us  of  much  consequence ;  pro- 
vided the  results  of  the  different  modes 
in  which  we  carry  on  our  intercourse 
with  other  nations  be  substantially  the 
same,  their  elucidation  can  only  be  of 


real  importance  to  those  enga^red  in 
them,  and  cannot  materially  interest  the 
public.  But  Dr.  Smith,  and  many  other 
writers  on  commercial  subjects,  do  not 
admit  that  the  different  sorts  of  com- 
merce maintained  with  the  foreigner  are 
equally  advantageous.  Br.  Smith,  to 
whom  only  it  is  of  any  use  to  refer,  con- 
tends, that  a  direct  foreign  trade,  or  the 
sending  of  commodities  direct  to  a  fo- 
reign country,  and  importing  its  pro- 
ducts in  return,  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous ;  that  *  a  round-nbout  trade  of 
consumption,'  or  that  carried  on  by  first 
buying  from  one  set  of  foreigners,  and 
selling  to  another  set,  some  article  of 
produce,  is  in  the  next  degree  advan- 
tageous ;  and  that  the  *  carrying  trade/ 
or  the  employment  of  ships  and  men  in 
carrying  the  goods  of  foreigners  from 
place  to  place,  is  the  least  advantageous 
of  any.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  shew,  that 
these  distinctions  rest  on  no  good  foun- 
dation. The  only  reason  advanced  by 
Dr.  Smith  in  support  of  his  opinion  is, 
that  in  a  round-about  trade  of  consump- 
tion, or  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  capi- 
tals employed  are  longer  of  being  re- 
turned. But  had  he  reflected  a  little,  Ke 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  this  is  really  of  no  importance :  what 
all  merchants,  or  rather  all  individuals 
look  to,  is  the  rate  of  net  profit  that  mav 
be  made  by  engaging  in  different  busi- 
nesses ;  and  they  engage  in  that  which 
they  suppose,  all  things  being  taken  into 
account,  will  yield  most  profit.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  customary  rate  of  profit  is 
10  per  cent.,  those  engaged  in  businesses 
in  which  the  capital  is  turned  over  ten 
times  a-year  will,  at  an  average,  realise 
a  profit  of  1  per  cent  upon  each  trans- 
action; while  those  engaged  in  bu- 
sinesses in  which  the  returns  are 
more  distant,  will  realize  a  proportion- 
ally larger  amount  of  profit  when  the 
returns  are  made.  If,  for  example,  the 
capital  employed  by  one  individual  were 
only  returned  once  a-year,  it  would,  un- 
der the  circumstances  supposed,  yield 
10  per  cent,  in  a  single  payment;  and 
were  it  returned  only  once  in  two  or 
three  years,  it  would  at  once  produce 
20  or  30  per  cent.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  it  is  by  the  rate  of  net  profit  that  dif- 
ferent businesses  yield,  that  we  are  al- 
ways to  judge  which  is  most,  and  which 
is  least  advantageous;  and  as  Dr.  Smith 
has  himself  demonstrated,  in  another 
part  of  his  great  work,  that  no  branch 
of  industry  can  continue  to  be  prose- 
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cuted  in  which  profits  are  depressed  be* 
low  the  common  level,  he  has  really  de- 
monstrated the  fallacy  of  the  statements 
we  have  now  been  considering* 

Most  treatises  on  commerce  and  poli- 
tical economy  (that  of  M.  Say  among 
others),  contain  estimates  of  the  com- 
parative  extent  and  advantageousness  of 
the  home  and  foreign  trade.    But  these 
estimates  are  rarely  bottomed  on  any 
sound  principle,  and  generally  lead  to 
the  most  unfounded  conclusions.     It  is 
obvious  that  the  amount  of  the  commer- 
cial  transactions  carried  on   amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  country, 
must  very  greatly  exceed  those  which 
they   carry  "on  with  foreigners.    This, 
however,  is  not,  as  has  been  commonly 
supposed,   sufficient    to  determine   the 
qui^ion,  which  of  them  is  most,  or 
which   is  least,  advantageous?    Com- 
merce is  not  directly  productive,  nor  is 
the  ^ood  resulting  from  it  to  be  mea- 
sured by  its  immediate  effects.    Besides 
distributing  the  various  productions  of 
art  and  industry  in  the  best  manner,  it 
enables  the  divisions  of  labour  to  be 
introduced  and  perfected.      When  we 
send  cloth  or  hardware  to  Portugal  for 
wine,  or  to  Brazil  for  sugar,  we  give 
what  is  as  valuable  as  that  which  we 
receive;    and    yet  l}oth    parties     gain 
largely  by  the  transaction :  for  we  get 
tlie    wine  and   the   sugar  for  what  it 
took  to  produce  them  in  countries  that 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  their  growth; 
and  the    foreigners  are  supplied  with 
cloth  and  hardware  for  what  these  pro- 
ductions cost  in  a  country  where  manu- 
facturing industry  has  lieen  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  improvement.  Were 
this  intercourse  put  an  end  to,  the  terri* 
torial  division  of  labour  resulting  from 
it    would    simultaneously    cease;   and 
while  we  should  be  obliged  either  to 
make  a  shift  without  wine  or  sugar,  or 
to  produce   them*    or   substitutes  fo£ 
them,    at   home,  at  a   hundred  or  a 
thousai^   times   the    expense  it  now 
takes  to  fetch  them  from  abroad,  the 
Portuguese  and    Brazilians    would  be 
exposed  to  similar  difficulties  in  get- 
ting cloth  or  hardware.     It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  in  ^timating  the  com- 
parative advantageousness  of  the  home 
and  foreign  trades,  it  will  not   do  to 
look  merely  at  the  number  of  trans- 
actions in  each.    The  real  question  is, 
which  occasions  the  greatest  subdivision 
of  employments,  and  gives  the   most 
powerful  spur  to  industry  ?    This,  how- 
ever, b  a  question  that  does  not,  per- 


haps, admit  of  any  very  satisfactory 
solution.  Without  some  species  of 
home  trade  no  division  of  employments 
could  ever  have  l)een  made,  and  man 
must  have  continued  in  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  And  it  is,  therefore,  true  to 
say,  that  the  home  trade  is  the  most 
indispensable  to  the  rise  and  early  pro* 
gress  of  the  arts.  But  those  who  consi- 
der the  influence  of  foreign  commerce  in 
making  man  acquainted  vrith  an  infinity 
of  useful  and  desirable  products,  of  which 
he  must  otherwise  have  been  ignorant, 
in  diverting  the  industry  of  every  country 
into  the  most  profitable  channels,  in 
improving  every  process  carried  on  at 
home,  b)r  openmg  the  markets  of  the 
world  to  its  produce,  and  in  exciting  the 
desires,  and  stimulating  the  industry  and 
invention  of  all  classes,  will  not  hesitate 
to  admit  that  it  has  principally  contri- 
buted to  advance  society  to  the  high 
state  of  improvement  to  which  it  has 
attained. 

Dr.  Smith  has  also  contended  for  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  hcmie 
trade  on  different,  though,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  not  more  tenabte  grounds  than 
those  now  examined. 

'  The  capital,*  says  he,  *  which  tends 
Scotch  manufactures  to  London,  and 
brings  back  English  com  and  manufac- 
tures to  Edinburgh,  necessarily  replaces, 
by  every  such  operation,  two  British 
capitals,  which  had  k>oth  l)een  employed 
in  the  asriculture  or  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain.  The  capital  employed  in 
purchasing  foreign  gooos  for  home  con- 
sumption, when  this  purchase  is  made 
with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry, 
replaces  too,  by  every  such  operation, 
two  distinct  capitals ;  but  one  of  them 
only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic 
industry.  The  capital  which  sends 
British  goods  to  Portugal,  and  brings 
back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  only 
one  British  capital ;  the  other  is  a  Por- 
tuguese one.  Though  the  returns, 
therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption should  be  as  qmck  as  those  of 
the  home  trade,  the  capital  employed  in 
it  will  give  but  ooe  half  of  the  encou- 
ragement to  the  industry  of  productive 
lal)Our  of  the  country.'  —  (fVealth  oj 
Nations t  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  Dr. 
Smith  does  not  say  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  commodities  has  any  tendency 
to  force  capital  abroad ;  and  unless  it  do 
this,  it  is  plain  that  the  statement  in  the 
above  paragraph  is   quite  inconsistent 
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with  the  fundamental  principle  he  has 
elsewhere  established,  that  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  every  country  must 
always  be  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  its  capital.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
illustration,  that  the  case  put  by  Dr. 
Smith  actually  occurs,  that  the  Scotch 
manufoctures  are  sent  to  Portugal :  it  is 
obvious,  that  if  the  same  demand  con- 
tinue in  London  for  Scotch  manufac- 
tures as  l)efore  they  began  to  be  sent 
abroad,  an  additional  capital,  and  an 
additional  number  of  labourers,  will  be 
required  to  furnish  supplies  for  both  the 
London  and  Portuguese  markets.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  instead  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  sustaining  anr 
diminution  from  the  export  of  the  Scotch 
manufactures  to  a  foreign  country,  it 
would  evidently  be  augmented,  and  a 
new  field  would  be  opened  for  the  pro- 
fitable emplojrment  of  stock.  But  if  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Scotch  began  to 
export  manufactured  goods  to  Portugal, 
the  Londoners  also  found  out  a  foreign 
market  where  they  could  be  supplied  at 
a  cheaper  rate  with  the  goods  they  had 
previously  imported  ttom  Scotland,  all 
intercourse  between  Scotland  and  Lon- 
don would  immediately  cease,  and  the 
home  trade  would  be  changed  for  a 
foreign  trade.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  change  could  not  occasion  any 
embarrassment,  and  that  it  would  not 
throw  a  single  individual  out  of  em- 
ployment On  the  contrary,  a  firesh 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  manufac- 
tures, both  of  Scotland  and  the  metro- 
polis, inasmuch  as  nothing  but  their 
being  able  to  dispose  of  their  produce  to 
greater  advantage  could  have  induced 
the  merchants  to  change  the  home  for  a 
foreign  market.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
a  home  trade  is  changed  for  a  foreign 
trade,  an  additional  capital  belonging  to 
the  nation  with  which  it  is  carried  on 
enters  into  it ;  but  there  is  no  diminution 
whatever,  either  of  the  capital  or  in- 
dustry of  the  nation  which  has  made  the 
change.  So  far  from  this,  they  are 
plainly  diverted  into  more  productive 
channels,  and  are  employed  with  greater 
advantage.  (For  some  further  remarks 
on  this  subject,  see  Rioardo*s  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  3rd  edit.  p.  419.) 

III.  the  Colony  Trade  forms  the 
third  gresii  department  into  which  com- 
merce is  usually  divided. 

Colonies  are  establishments  formed 
in  foreign  countries  by  bodies  of  men, 
who  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or  are 
forcibly   sent    abroad  by,  the  mother 


country.  Various  motives  have,  at  dif- 
ferent  periods,  led  to  the  formation  of 
colonies.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  antiquity, 
they  were  formed  by  citizens  driven 
from  their  native  country  by  the  violence 
of  political  factions:  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Roman  colonies,  they 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  bridling' 
subjugated  provinces;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, were  a  species  of  camps  or  military 
stations,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  aii- 
vanced  posts  of  mat  mighty  army  which 
had  its  head-quarters  at  Rome.  And 
sometimes,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  and  of  most  of 
those  established  in  modem  times,  they 
have  l)een  formed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, or  in  the  view  of  enridiing  the 
mother  countiy,  by  opening  new  mar- 
kets from  which  she  might,  if  she 
chose,  exclude  foreigners. 

The  nature  of  the  connexion  that  has 
existed  between  colonies  and  their 
mother  countries  has  been  exceedingly 
various.  Most  of  the  Greek  colonies, 
being  founded  by  private  adventurers, 
who  received  no  assistance  from  the 
government  of  the  parent  state,  were 
really  independent;  the  duties  yrhkh 
they  owed  to  their  metropolis  being  such 
onlv  as  are  due  to  kinsmen  and  fnends, 
and  not  those  due  by  subjects  to  their 
rulers.  The  Roman  colonies,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  founded  by  the  state 
for  an  important  political  purpose, 
always  maintained  an  intimate  connexion 
with  and  dependance  upon  Rome.  They 
formed  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  em- 
pire ;  nor  was  the  conquest  of  any  pro- 
vince ever  supposed  to  oe  completed  till 
colonies  had  been  established  in  it,  and 
roads  had  rendered  it  accessible  to  the 
legions.  The  colonies  established  for 
commercial  purposes  have  generally 
been  subjected  to  such  regulations  as 
were  deemed  most  for  the  advantage  of 
the  parent  state.  Their  growth  has  thus, 
in  many  instances,  been  retarded ;  and 
they  have  been  rendered  less  serviceable 
to  their  founders  than  they  would  have 
been  had  they  been  treated  with  greater 
liberality. 

A  colony  retained  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ance upon  the  mother  country  can  be 
regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  one 
of  ner  provinces.  The  trade  carried  on 
between  them  is  really  a  branch  of  the 
home  trade;  and  the  remarks  made 
upon  the  latter  are  all  applicable  to  it 
The  only  really  interesting  inquiry  with 
respect  to  commercial  cdonies  is  that 
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which  has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the 
natare  and  influence  of  the  regulations 
to  which  their  trade  is  subjected ;  and 
upon  this  we  shall  enter  in  a  sut^equent 
part  of  this  treatise. 

Chapter  III. 
Means  by  which  Commerce  may  be/ad* 
htatedr— Money  and  Banks^JVeighU 
and  Measures — Roads  and  Canals. 
To  enumerate  the  various  tneans  by 
which  commercial  operations  may  be 
facilitated,  would  be  an  endless  task. 
It  would,  in  fact,  embrace  an  examina- 
tion of  everything  contributing  to  render 
property  secure,  to  simplify  the  law  with 
respect  to  contracts,  to  soften  the  animo- 
sities that  exist  amongst  nations^  to 
render  individuals  alive  to  their  real 
interests,  &c.  But  there  are  certain 
institutions  and  contrivances  wliich  have 
a  peculiarly  commercial  character,  and 
without  which  commerce  could  not  ht 
earned  on  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Money  and  banks,  weights  and  measures* 
roads  and  canals,  commercial  treaties. 
&c.  are  of  this  description ;  and  we  shall 
now  subjoin  a  few  remarks  with  respect 
to  them. 

1.  Money  and  Banks,  Without  the  use 
of  money,  of  some  sort  or  other,  com- 
mercial operations  must  have  been 
jerreatly  emtmrrassed.  Innumerable  dif- 
ficulties would  occur  in  attempting  to 
carry  on  trade  by  barter.  A.,  for  ex- 
ample, has  a  quantity  of  wheat  which 
he  wishes  to  dispose  of  for  a  quantity 
of  cloth  belonging  to  B.;  but  the  latter 
being  already  sufficiently  supplied  with 
wheat,  no  exchange  can  take  place 
between  them.  In  such  a  case  A.  would 
have  to  learn  what  commodity  B.  would 
be  inclined  to  accept  in  exchange  for  his 
cloth ;  and  having  acquired  this  infor- 
mation he  would  next  have  to  seek  out 
some  third  person  willing  to  part  with 
\he  equivalent  demanded  by  B.  in  ex- 
change for  wheat.  It  might  not,  per- 
haps, l>e  possible  for  A.  to  get  his  pur- 
pose effected  so  early  as  has  here  l)een 
'  supposed,  or  without  negociating  other 
subsidiary  exchanges.  What  has  been 
stated  is,  however,  sufficient  to  evince 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying  on 
commerce  in  this  way. 

Mon^  was  introduced  to  obviate 
these  difiSeulties,  which  it  has  done  very 
completely.  Every  one  being  desirous 
to  have  the  means  of  readily  acquiring 
Whatever  he  wanted,  would  endeavour 
to  exchange  a  portion  of  his  own  pro- 


duce for  that  which  he  observed  was 
most  in  demand,  and  which  passed  most 
readily  from  hand  to  hand.  By  degrees 
this  commodity  would  come  to  be  used 
as  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  as  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
of  others,  and  as  the  equivalent  given 
for  them ;  in  a  word,  it  wo\dd  become 
knoney. 

An  immense  variety  of  commodities 
have  been  used  as  money  in  different 
Countries  and  stages  of  society.  But 
in  civilized  countries  the  precious  metals 
have  been  uniformly  used  as  such, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  except 
what  is  merely  subsidiary  to  tfaM». 
They  have  been  indebted  for  this  dis- 
tinction, not  to  any  law  or  agreement 
amongst  nations,  but  to  their  qualities— 
their  durability,  divisibility,  sameness^ 
great  value  in  small  bulk,  &c.  Their 
employment  as  money  dates  fi*om  a  veiy 
remote  epoch.  At  first  they  were  in  an 
un fashioned  form,  in  l)ars,  ingots,  or 
dust.  They  were  8f>eedily,  iMwever, 
formed  into  coins,  or  impre^ed  with  a 
stamp  indicating  their  weight  and  fine- 
ness. Their  use  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life  was  thus  greatly  ia- 
^cilitated;  and  they  became  the  most 
convenient  instruments  that  can  l>e 
imagined  for  effecting  exchanges,  and 
gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  com- 
merce. 

It  is>  however,  material  to  observe, 
that  the  use  of  coined  money  does  not 
change  the  principle  on  which  exchanffes 
\N'ere  previously  conducted.  The  coin- 
age saves  the  trouble  of  weighing  and 
assaying  gold  and  silver,  but  it  does 
nothing  more.  It  declares  the  weight 
and  purity  of  the  metal  in  a  coin ;  but 
the  value  of  that  metal  or  coin  is,  in  all 
cases,  determined  by  those  principles 
which  determine  the  value  of  other 
things,  and  would  be  as  little  affected  by 
b^ng  recoined  with  a  new  denomination 
as  the  burden  of  a  ship  by  a  change  of 
her  name. 

Inaccurate  notions  with  respect  to  the 
influence  of  coinage  seem  to  nave  given 
rise  to  the  opinion,  so  long  entertained, 
that  coins  were  merely  the  signs  of 
values  t  But  it  is  dear  that  they  have 
no  more  claim  to  this  designation  than 
bars  of  iron  or  copper,  sacks  of  wheat 
or  any  other  commodity.  They  ex- 
change for  other  things,  because  they 
are  desirable  articles,  and  are  possessed 
of  real  intrinsic  vidue.  A  drait,  check, 
or  bill,  may  not  improperly,  perhaps,  be 
regarded  as  the  sign  of  the  money  to  be 
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fiftven  for  it ;  but  that  money  is  nothinc^ 
but  a  commodity ;  it  is  not  a  sign,  it  is 
the  thing  signified. 

The  term  standard  is  used  to  desig* 
nate  the  purity  and  weight  of  coins,  that 
is,  the  fineness  of  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  the  quantity  of  it 
contained  in  them. 

A  pound  troy,  or  12  oz.  of  the  metal 
of  which  English  silver  coins  are  made, 
contains  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  pure  silver,  and 
18  dwts.  alloy.  This  pound  is  coined 
into  66  shillings,  so  that  each  shilling 
contains  80.727  grains  fine  silver,  and 
87.27  grains  standard  silver;  and  the 
tnoney  pound,  consisting  of  20  shillings, 
contains  1614.545  grains  pure  silver,  and 
1745454  grains  standard  silver.  From 
1600  down  to  1816,  the  pound  wei&fht  of 
standard  silver  bullion  was  coined  into 
62  shillings.  All  the  English  silver 
coins  have  been  coined  out  of  silver  of 
II  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  from  the  Conquest 
to  this  moment,  except  for  the  short 

eiriod  of  sixteen  years,  from  the  341h 
enry  YIII.  to  the  2nd  Elizabeth. 

The  fineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by 
carat  grains  eauivalent  to  2|  dwts.  troy ; 
gold  of  the  highest  degree  of  fineness,  or 
pure,  l)eing  said  to  be  24  carats  fine* 
The  purity  of  our  present  gold  coins  is 
1 1  parts  tine  gold  and  1  part  alloy.  The 
sovereign,  or  twenty -shilling-piece,  con- 
tains 113.001  grams  fine  gold,  and 
123.274  grains  standard  gold.  The 
pound  troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined 
into  46  sovereigns  and  /^fflhs  of  a  sove- 
reign, or  into  46/.  14#.  %d.  The  mint  or 
standard  price  of  gold  is,  therefore,  said 
to  be  46/.  \A8,  6d  per  pound  troy,  or, 
3/.  17#.  \0^d.  an  ounce. 

The  alloy  in  coins  is  reckoned  of  no 
value :  it  is  allowed  in  order  to  save  the 
trouble  and  expense  that  would  t>e  in- 
curred in  refimng  the  metals  to  their 
highest  degree  of  purity ;  and  because, 
when  its  quantity  is  small,  it  renders  the 
coins  harder,  and  less  liable  to  be  worn 
or  rubbed.  Were  the  quantity  of  alloy 
considerable,  it  would  lessen  the  splen- 
dour and  ductility  of  the  metals,  and 
would  add  too  much  to  the  weight  of 
the  coins. 

Originally,  the  coins  of  all  countries 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  denomina- 
tions as  the  weights  commonly  used  in 
them ;  and  contained  the  exact  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  indicated  by  their 
name.  Thus,  the  taient  was  a  weight 
tued  in  the  earhest  period  by  the  Greeks ; 
the  an  or  pondo  by  the  Romans ;  the 
kvre  by  the  French  ;  and  the  pound  by 


the  English  and  Scotch;  and  the  coins 
originally  in  use  in  Greece,  Italy,  France^ 
and  England,  bore  the  same  names, 
and  weighed  precisely  a  talent,  a  pondo, 
a  livre,  and  a  pound.  The  standard  has 
not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The 
necessities  of  governments,  and  the  un- 
founded notion,  so  ^nerally  diffused, 
that  coins  derived  their  value  rather 
from  the  coinage  than  from  the  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  them,  has  every- 
where led  to  their  degradation.  Cpins 
have  been  less  enfeebled  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country ;  but  even  here  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  a  pound  sterling  is 
less  than  the  third  part  of  a  pound 
weight,  the  quantity  it  contained  in  1300. 
At  the  union  of  the  crowns,  in  1600, 
the  coins  current  in  Scotland  contained 
the  twelfth  part  only  of  the  silver  they 
contained  in  1296.  In  France,  the  livre 
current  in  1 789  contained  less  than  one 
sixty -sixth  part  of  the  silver  implied  in 
its  name,  and  which  it  had  contained 
previously  to  1103.  In  Spain,  and  some 
other  countries,  the  degradation  has 
been  carried  even  further. 

When  two  metals,  as  gold  and  silver, 
are  formed  into  coins,  and  may  be  used 
indifferently,  as  legal  tenders,  in  all  pay- 
ments, the  proportion  which  the  one 
bears  to  the  other  must  be  fixed  by  au- 
thority. But  how  accurately  soever  this 
proportion  may  be  made  to  correspond 
with  the  real  value  of  the  metals,  when 
it  is  fixed,  it  will  not  continue  to  be 
accurate  for  any  considerable  period. 
Each  of  the  metals  is  liable  to  have  its 
value  affected  by  circumstances  which 
may  not  affect  the  other ;  and  whenever 
any  variation  of  this  sort  takes  place,  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  all  debtors  to 
use  that  metal  only  which  is  overvalued, 
so  that  it  becomes  the  only  currency. 
In  the  French  mint  silver  was  for  a 
long  period  overvalued,  as  compared 
with  gold;  and  in  England  gold  was 
for  a  long  period  overvalued,  as  com- 
pared with  silver :  and  hence  the  reason 
that  silver  coins  form  almost  the  sole 
currency  of  France,  and  gold  coins  that  . 
of  England.  In  this  country  a  new  sys- 
tem was,  however,  adopted  in  1816. 
Gold  coins  were  then  declared  to  be  the 
only  legal  tender  in  all  payments  of  more 
than  40s. :  and  the  weight  of  the  silver 
coins  being,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, at  the  same  time  diminished, 
they  became  a  merely  subsidiary  cur- 
rency. This  system  has  been  found  to 
answer  very  well. 
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Copper  coins  are  onhr  legal  tender  to 
tiie  extent  of  one  sfaiuing  in  any  one 
payneit :  they  are,  in  respect  of  silver, 
what  silver  coins  now  are  in  respect  of 
gokL 

(Tables  are  added  to  this  treatise, 
givinga  succinct  view  of  the  variations  in 
the  wwht,  fineness,  and  sterling  valne 
ef  the  English  coins  at  different  periods ; 
aad  of  the  value  of  the  prindpai  foreign 
eoiiis  now  in  circulation.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  precious 
■etals  are  in  nsany  respects  admirably 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
th^  have  two  very  serious  drawbacks— 
thctr  cost,  and  the  diflGKoultv  and  expense 
of  carrying  them  from  place  to  place. 
If  the  currency  of  Qreat  Britain  con- 
sisted only  of  gold,  it  would  amount  to 
at  kast  snxty  millions  of  sovereigns; 
and  the  expNcnse  attending  such  a  our- 
reacy,  allowing^  only  i  per  cent  for  wear 
and  tear  and  loss  of  coins,  could  not  be 
rsekoned  at  leas  than  3,250,000/.  a-year. 
It  is  ob^oos,  too,  that  were  there  no- 
thing but  coins  in  circulation,  the  con- 
veyanee  of  large  sums  firom  plaee  to 
place,  to  discharge  accounts,  would  be 
a  very  laborious  process,  and  that  even 
SBiall  sums  eofM  not  be  conveyed  with- 
out considerable  difficulty;  and  henee 
it  is  that  moat  commercial  and  highly 
civilised  nations  have  endeavourea  to 
Cibncate  a  ponion  of  their  money  of 
lest  costly  materials,  and  have  resorted 
to  various  devices  for  eeonomizing  the 
use  of  coin.  Of  the  substitutes  for  coin 
httherto  suggested,  paper  is  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  is  m  all  respects 
the  least  objectionable.  Instead  of  dis- 
chaiging  their  ddDts  by  a  payment  of 
the  precious  metals,  individuals,  on 
whose  sohrency  the  public  may  rely,  pay 
them  by  giving  a  bill  or  draft  for  the 
som,  payable  m  coin  at  sieht  or  at  so 
many  days  after  date ;  and  as  this  bill 
or  inalt  passes  currently  firom  hand  to 
hand  as  cash,  it  performs  all  the  fdnc- 
tioM  of  coin,  while  it  saves  its  expense 
to  the  public  A  sense  Of  the  advan- 
tages that  might  be  derived  from  the 
eiroulation  of  such  biHs  or  drafts  led  to 
the  instittttton  of  ihnnks  fdr  their  regular 
issue.  A  banker,  on  being  appIiS  to 
for  a  loan,  does  not  make  the  advance 
in  gbki  or  silver,  Imt  in  his  own  notes ; 
and  while  these  serve  equally  well  as 
cash  to  the  borrower,  the  issuer  derives 
the  same  rate  of  interest  from  them  that 
he  would  have  derived  firom  an  advance 
cf  cai^;  his  profits  consisting  of  the 
excess  of  interest  derived  from  the  notes 


he  has  issued,  over  the  interest  of  tiie 
cash  or  unproductive  stock  he  is  obliged 
to  keep  in  his  coflfers  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  payment  of  his 
notes,  and  the  expenses  of  his  establistv- 
ment  Besides  this  sort  of  banks,  there 
are  also  Imnks  of  deposit,  or  banks  for 
keeping  merchants*  money.  A  mer- 
chant using  a  bank  of  this  sort  makes 
aQ  his  considerable  payments  by  drafts 
upon  his  bankers,  and  sends  all  fne  bills 
due  to  him  to  them  to  be  presented^  and 
noted  if  not  duly  paid.  By  this  means 
he  saves  the  bauble  and  expense  of 
keeping  a  quantity  of  unemployed  me- 
ney  at  nome,  of  receiving  coins  or  notes 
that  are  not  genuine,  and  of  making  any 
mistakes  with  respect  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  due  IhIIs  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  saving  of  money  that  is  thus  effected, 
a  much  less  quantity  serves  for  the  de- 
mand of  the  public 

But  the  ^at  advanta^  of  banks,  m 
a  commercial  pomt  cf  view,  consists  in 
the  foeili^  they  afford  for  making  pay- 
ments at  distant  places,  and  for  tne 
negoeiation  of  l)ills  of  exchange.  Many 
of  the  banking  companies,  established  in 
different  districts,  nave  a  direct  inter- 
course with  each  other;  and  they  have 
all  correspondents  in  London.  Hence, 
an  individual  residing  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  who  may  wish  to  make  a  pay- 
ment in  any  other  part,  however  ^tant, 
may  effect  his  object  by  applying  to  the 
bank  nearest  to  him.  Inus,  suppose 
A,  of  Penzance,  has  a  payment  to  make 
to  B,  of  Inverness.  To  send  the  money 
by  post  would  be  hazardous,  and  if  there 
were  fractional  parts  of  a  pound  in  the 
sum,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable  to 
make  use  of  the  post.  How,  then,  will 
A  manage  ?  He  will  pay  the  sum  to  a 
banker  in  Penzance,  and  his  creditor  in 
Inverness  will  receive  it  from  a  banker 
there.  The  transaction  is  very  simple : 
the  Penzance  banker  o«!ers  his  corre- 
spondent in  London  to  pay  to  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  Inverness  banker  the 
sum  in  question  on  account  of  B ;  and 
the  Iftvemess  banker,  bemg  advised  in 
course  of  post  of  what  has  been  done, 
pays  B.  A  smadl  commission,  charged 
by  the  Penzance  banker,  and  the  post- 
a^:es,  constitute  the  whole  expense. 
Tliere  is  no  iisk  whatever;  and  the 
affkir  is  transacted  in  the  most  commo- 
dious and  cheapest  manner. 

BMs  of  exchange  are  most  commonly 
used  in  the  settlement  of  transactions 
l)etween  merchants  residing  m  different 
countries;  but  they  are  also  frequently 
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used  amons:  merchants  of  the  same 
country.  They  are  merely  orders  ad- 
dressed by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor,  direct- 
ing the  latter  to  pay  his  debt  to  some 
specified  party  in  his  vicinity.  But 
notwithstanding  this  simplicity,  their 
introduction  has  given  unusual  fkcilities 
and  security  to  all  sorts  of  mercantile 
transactions,  and  has  been  productive 
of  much  advantage  to  all  classes.  We 
borrow  from  the  British  Merchant  (iii., 
pu  97,)  the  following  exposition  of  the 
mode  in  which  bills  of  exchancre  are 
employed  to  adjust  debts  in  difiPerent 
places : — 

*  Suppose  a  tenant  in  Wiltshire  has 
to  pay  100/.  of  rent  to  his  landlord  in 
London ;  and  that  the  wooUen- draper 
in  London  has  to  pay  the  like  sum  to 
the  clothier  in  Wiltshire:  both  these 
debts  majT  be  paid,  without  transmitting 
one  farthing  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other,  by  bUls  of  exchange,  or  by  ex- 
changing one  debtor  for  the  other;  thus, 
the  tenant  may  receive  his  landlord's 
order  to  pay  100/.  to  the  clothier  in  the 
country;  and  the  woollen-draper  may 
receive  his  clothier's  order  to  pay  the 
like  sum  to  the  landlord  in  town.  These 
two  orders  are  properly  called  bills  of 
exchange ;  the  debts  are  exchanged  by 
them;  that  is,  the  woollen-draper  in 
town,  instead  of  the  tenant  in  the  coun- 
try, is  become  debtor  to  the  landlord ; 
and  the  tenant  in  the  country,  instead 
of  the  woollen-draper  in  town,  is  become 
debtor  to  the  clothier ;  and  when  these 
orders  are  complied  with,  the  two  debts 
between  London  and  the  countrjr  are 
dischanifed  without  sending  one  shilling 
in  specie  from  the  one  to  the  other/ 

The  debts  due  by  merchants  residing 
in  one  country  to  those  of  another  are, 
for  the  most  part,  discharged  in  the 
same  manner.  The  transmission  of 
money  from  place  to  place  is  thus  al- 
most wholly  avoided;  and  the  largest 
payments  are  effected  without  the  least 
risk  and  almost  without  any  expense. 

IL  Weights  ond  Meagures.  The 
employment  of  some  sort  of  standards 
by  which  to  measure  and  compare  the 
specific  gravities  and  magnitudes  of 
different  articles,  must,  at  a  very  early 
period,  have  been  seen  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  easy  and  accurate  ar- 
rangement of  commercial  transactions. 
The  earliest  standards  of  lineal  measure 
seem  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
derived  from  portions  of  the  human 
body :  as  the  cubit,  or  length  of  the  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 


finger ;  the  foot ;  the  ulmi,  arm,  or 
yard ;  the  span ;  the  digit,  or  finger ; 
the  fathom,  or  space  from  the  extremity 
of  the  one  hand  to  the  extremity  of  the 
other  when  they  are  both  extended  in 
opposite  directions  ;  the  pace,  &c. — 
Larger  spaces  were  estimated  by  mea- 
sures formed  out  of  multiples  of  the 
smaller  ones;  and  sometimes  in  days* 
journeys,  or  by  the  space  which  it  was 
supposed  a  man  might  travel  in  a  day, 
using  a  reasonable  degree  of  diligence. 

But  lineal  measures  can  only  l>e  used 
to  determine  the  magnitude  of  surfaces 
or  of  solid  bodies.  The  magnitude  of 
bodies  in  a  liquid  or  fluid  state  has  to  be 
determined  by  what  are  termed  mea- 
sures of  capacity.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  the  infancy  of  society,  shells,  or  other 
hollow  instruments  afforded  by  nature, 
were  used  as  standards.  But  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
referring  to  them  must  soon  have  become 
obvious ;  and  it  was  early  discovered 
that,  to  obtain  an  accurate  measure  of 
liquids,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  to  construct  an  artificial  measure, 
the  dimensions,  and  consequently  the 
capacity  of  which  should  be  determined 
by  the  lineal  measures  previouslv  adopted 
by  the  society. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity or  weight  of  different  bodies  sup- 
poses the  invention  of  the  balance — an 
instrument  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It 
appears  probable  that  cubes  of  some 
common  lineal  measure,  as  a  foot,  or 
the  fraction  of  a  foot,  formed  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  or  some  other  metal,  viere 
early  used  as  standards  of  weight.  In 
many  countries,  however,  grains  of  com 
seem  to  have  formed  the  original  stand- 
ard. Hence  in  this,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  nations,  the  lowest  denomination 
of  weight  is  a  grain ;  and  thirty-two  of 
these  grains  are  directed,  by  the  ancient 
statute  do  compositio  mensurarumy  to 
compose  a  penny-weight,  twenty  of  which 
make  an  ounce,  twelve  ounces  a  pound, 
and  so  upwards. 

The  extension  of  commercial  transac- 
tions must  speedily  have  disclosed  the 
importance  of  having  weights  and  mea- 
sures determined  by  some  Jhed  stand- 
ard. But  as  the  size  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  human  body  differ  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  select 
some  durable  article,  a  metallic  rod,  foi 
example,  of  the  length  of  an  average 
fo(i\  cubit,  &c.,  and  to  make  it  the 
standard  with  which  all  the  other  feet* 
cubits,  £rc   used  in  mensuration,  should 
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correspond.  These  standards  h&ve  been 
mtserred  with  the  greatest  care;  at 
Rome  fbey  were  kept  in  the  temple  of 
Jopiter ;  and  amonfr  the  Jews,  fheir 
custody  was  entrusted  to  the  family  of 
Aaron. 

In  England,  our  ancient  historians 
tell  us,  that  a  new,  or  rather  a  revised 
standard  of  lineal  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  Henry  L,  who  ordered  that 
the  ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  yard,  should  be 
made  of  the  exact  length  of  his  own  arm, 
and  that  the  other  measures  of  length 
should  be  raised  upon  it.  This  stand- 
utl  has  been  maintained  without  any 
sennble  variation.  In  1742,  the  Royal 
Society  had  a  yard  made,  fVom  a  very 
careful  comparison  of  the  standard  ells 
or  yards  of  the  reigns  of  Hemy  VII. 
and  Elizabeth,  kept  at  the  Exchequer. 
In  1758,  an  exact  copy  was  made  of  the 
Ro^ral  Society's  yard  ;  and  this  copy 
having  been  examined  by  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  reported 
by  them  to  be  equal  to  the  standard 
yard,  it  was  mnrked  as  such ;  and  this 
identical  yard  is  declared,  by  the  Act  5 
6ea  IV.,  cap.  74,  to  be  the  standard 
of  lineal  measure  in  Great  Britain. 

The  confusion  and  inconvenience 
attending  the  use  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  the  same  denomination,  but  of 
different  magnitudes,  was  early  re- 
marked ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  country 
in  which  efforts  have  not  been  made  to 
reduce  them  to  the  same  uniform  sys- 
tem. Numerous  acts  of  parliament 
have  been  passed  having  this  object  in 
view,  and  enjoining  the  use  of  the  same 
weights  and  measures  under  very  severe 
penalties.  But,  owing  to  the  inveteracy 
of  ancient  customs  and  the  difficulty  of 
enforcing  the  new  regulations,  these 
statutes  have  always  had  a  very  limited 
influence,  and  the  greatest  diversity  has 
continued  to  prevail,  except  in  lineal 
measures.  But  the  statute  5  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  74,  seems  to  have  at  length  effected 
what  former  statutes  had  failed  of  ac- 
complishing. It  is,  perhaps,  indebted 
for  Its  success  in  this  respect  to  the 
limited  nature  of  the  changes  which  it 
introduced.  It  made  no  alteration  in 
the  lineal  measures  previously  in  use ; 
neither  did  it  affect  the  previously  ex- 
isting system  of  weights.  The  measures 
of  capacity  are  the  only  ones  which  it 
has  ehanfi^ed.  The  wine  gallon  formerly 
contained  23 1  cubic  inches,  and  the  ale 
gallon  2&2;  but  these  have  been  bpth 


superseded  by  the  hnperial  gallon,  wliich 
contains  277f^  cubic  mches. 

As  the  standards  adopted  in  most 
countries  have  been  ni  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  it  has  long  been  the  opinion 
of  scientific  men  that,  to  construct  a 
more  perfect  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  some  natural  and  unchange- 
able basis  should  be  adopted.  It  lias, 
indeed,  been  contended  by  Paucton  and 
Bailly.  that  the  ancient  measures  had 
l>een  deduced  from  a  basis  of  this  sort ; 
and  that  the  itadium  always  formed  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  earth's  drcumferenoe, 
that  part  differing  amongst  different  na- 
tions and  authors.  But  no  learning  or 
ingenuity  can  induce  any  reasonable 
person  to  believe  what  is  so  obviously 
mcredible.  The  ancients  had  no  means 
of  determining  the  earth's  circumference 
with  anything  like  the  accuracy  required 
to  render  it  the  great  unit  of  a  system 
of  measures  ;  and,  what  is  equally  deci- 
sive, no  ancient  author  ever  makes  the 
slightest  allusion  to  any  such  standard. 

In  more  modem  limes,  however,  the 
idea  of  seeking  for  a  unit  of  measure 
and  wei^t  in  some  unchangeable  na- 
tural object  has  been  practically  carried 
into  effect.  The  standards  that  have 
been  usually  proposed  for  this  purpose 
have  been  some  alinuot  part  of  the 
quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or  the  length 
of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in 
some  given  latitude.  The  latter  has 
been  in  so  far  adopted  into  the  existing 
s}-stem  of  weights  and  measures,  estal^ 
lished  by  the  Act  of  1824,  that  the 
length  of  the  standard  yard,  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  se- 
conds in  the  latitude  of  London,  is  de- 
termined to  be  in  the  proportion  of  36 
inches  to  SOjVM  inches. 

The  new  metrical  system,  established 
in  France  subsequently  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, is  founded  on  the  measurement 
of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or  of 
the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equa- 
tor. This  distance  having  been  deter- 
mined with  the  greatest  care,  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  it  was  assumed  as  the 
metre t  or  unit  of  length,  all  the  other 
lineal  measures  being  multiples  or  sul)- 
multiples  of  it  in  decimal  proportion. 
The  metre  is  equal  to  39;3708  English 
inches  ;  the  gramme,  or  unit  of  weight, 
is  a  cul)ic  centimetre,  or  the  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  a  metre  of  distilled 
water,  of  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  and  weighs  15-434  grains  Troy; 
the  Utret  or  unit  of  the  measures  of 
C  i 
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capacity,  is  equal  to  6r028  cubic  inches. 
In  1812,  the  scientific  precision  of  this 
system  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  the 
weights  and  measures  founded  upon  the 
metre  are  allowed  to  be  divided  into 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  &c. 

(See  the  Tables  annexed  to  this  Trea-, 
tise,  for  an  account  of  the  values  of  the 
principal  weights  and  measures  of  fo- 
reign countries.) 

Til  Roads,  CanaU,  ^J^.— Next  to 
the  introduction  of  money,  and  weights 
and  measures,  the  formation  of  good 
roads,  brick««»  *n^  canals,  gives  the 
greatest  facility  to  commerce,  and  con- 
tributes more  powerfully,  perhaps,  than 
anything  else  to  the  progress  of  ina- 
provement.  They  have  been  denomi- 
nated national  vems  and  arteries;  and 
the  latter  are  not  more  mdispensable  to 
the  existence  of  individuals,  than  im- 
proved communications  are  to  a  healthy 
state  of  the  public  economy.  It  were 
vain  to  attempt  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
various  advantages  derived  from  the  ea.sy 
means  of  communication  that  exist  in 
Great  Britain.  There  is  not  a  single  dis- 
trict that  is. not  indebted  to  others  for  a 
lanre  part  of  its  supplies,  even  of  some  of 
the^  bulkiest  commodities.  Besides  the 
coal,  metals,  minerals,  timber,  com.  &c., 
conveyed  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to 
another  by  sea,  immense  quantities  are 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  the  in- 
terior, by  roads  and  canals ;  and  every 
improvement  effected  in  the  means  of 
conveyance  has  obviously  the  same  ef- 
fect upon  the  cost  of  commodities  that 
have  lo  be  conveyed,  as  an  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
raised  or  manufactured. 

Wherever  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication are  deficient  in  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  must  unavoidably  dis- 
perse themselves  over  its  surface.  Cities 
were  ori^nally  founded  by  individuals 
congregating  more,  perhaps,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  defence  and  protection, 
than  for  any  other  cause.  But  in  coun- 
tries where  good  government  is  esta- 
blished, and  property  is  secure,  men  re- 
sort to  cities  only  from  a  sense  of  the 
advantages  they  afford.  The  scale  on 
which  business  is  there  conducted  pre- 
sents facilities  that  cannot  be  elsewhere 
afforded  for  making  a  fortune ;  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  subdivision  of  em- 
ployments is  carried  opens  a  field  for 
the  excrci?ie  of  all  sorts  of  talent ;  at 
tne  same  time  that  it  improves  and  per- 
ft-cts  all  sorts  of  arts,  whether  subser- 
vient to  industrious  or  scientific  pursuits. 


or  to  those  of  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
It  is  this  that  attracts  the  aspiring,  the 
industrious,  the  gay,  and  the  profligate, 
to  cities,— that  fills  them  with  the  beat 
and  the  worst  part  of  the  species.    The 
competition  that  takes  place  in  a  great 
town, — the  excitement  that  is  constantly 
kept  up,  the  collision  of  so  many  mind^ 
brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  all 
endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other  in 
their  respective  departments,  developes 
all  the  resources  of  the  human  mind,  and 
renders  a  great  city  a  perpetually  radiat- 
ing focus  of  intelligence  and  invention. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  clogs 
upon  the  continued  increase  of  cities. 
The  food  and  fiiel  made  use  of  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  raw  products  on  which 
their  industry  is  to  be  exerted,  must  all 
be  brought  from  the  country;  and  ac- 
cording as  the  size  of  the  city  increases, 
the  distances  from  which  its  supplies 
must  be  brought  become  so  much  the 
greater,  that  ultimately  the  cost  of  their 
conveyance  may  be  so  great,  as  to  ba- 
lance or  more  the  peculiar  advantages 
resulting   from    a  residence   in    town. 
Hence  the  impossibility  of  a  large,  or 
even  a  conffiderable  city  existing  any- 
where without  possessing  considerable 
means  of  communication  either  with  the 
surrounding  country,  or  with  other  couo- 
tries ;  and  hence,  too,  the  explanation  of 
the  apparently  singular  fact,  of  almost 
aU  laige  cities  havmg  been  founded  on 
or  near  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  rivtr. 
Had  London  been  an  inland  town,  fifty 
miles  from  the  shore,  it  is  abundantly 
certain  that  she  could  not  have  artaine^l 
to  one-third  her  present  size;  but  the  faci- 
lities afforded  by  her  admirable  situation 
on  the  Thames,  for  the  importation  of 
all  sorts  of  (Nroduce  from  abroad,  as  well 
as  from  other  parts  of  England,  will  en- 
able her,  should  her  commerce  continue 
to  prosper,  to  add  to  her  colossal  mag- 
nitude for  centuries  to  coma 

But  all  towns  cannot  be  founded  on 
the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  navigable 
rivers ;  and  the  growth  of  those  in  inlan4 
situations  must,  in  all  cases,  depend  on 
their  means  of  communiciition  with  the 
surrounding  country.  Wilhont  our  im- 
proved roads  and  canals,  the  great  in* 
land  manufacturing  towns  with  which 
England  is  studded,  such  as  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Biroiingham,  Sheffield,  Bolton, 
Preston,  &c.,  could  not  exist.  They 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  obtain  the  rude 
products  of  the  soil  and  the  mines*  al- 
most as  cheap  as  if  they  lived  in  country 
villages.    There  is  thus  nothing,  or  next 
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to  nothins:,  to  detract  from  the  advan- 
fa^  which  the  inventive  and  enterprising 
artisan  may  expect  to  realize  from  re- 
sorting to  these  great  hives  of  induatr)^. 
And,  owing  to  the  gigantic  scale  on 
which  al!  sorts  of  industry  are  conducted 
in  them,  the  scope  afforded  for  the  em- 
plovment  of  the  most  powerful  machines, 
and  the  appropriation  of  particular  sets 
of  workmen  to  every  separate  process, 
however  minute,  manufacturing  industry 
is  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  that 
almost  exceeds  t>elief. 

The  influence  that  the  growth  of  a 
large  town  has  upon  agriculture  is  great 
and  striking.  '  In  the  neighbourhood,' 
Rays  Dr.  Paley.  *  of  trading  towns,  and 
in  those  districts  which  carry  on  a  com- 
munication with  the  markets  of  trading 
towns,  the  husbandmen  are  busy  and 
skilful,  the  peasantry  laborious  ;  the  land 
is  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
double  the  quantity  of  com  or  herbage 
(articles  which  are  ultimately  converted 
into  human  provision)  raised  from  it,  of 
what  the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter  and 
more  neglected  parts  of  the  country. 
Wherever  a  thriving  manufactory  finds 
means  to  establish  it>clf,  a  new  vegeta- 
tion springs  up  around  it.  I  believe  it 
is  true,  that  agriculture  never  arrives  at 
any  considerable,  much  less  at  its  highest, 
degree  of  perfection  when  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  trade ;  that  is,  when  the  de- 
mand for  the  produce  is  not  increased 
hy  the  consumption  of  trading  cities/ — 
{Moral  Philosophy t  book  vi.  cap.  1 1 .) 

But  the  fact  of  their  being  mainly 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  cities,  is  not 
the  only  advantage  which  improved  roads 
and  canals  confer  upon  agriculture. 
Without  their  aid  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  to  distant  places  suflScient  sup- 
plies of  such  bulky  and  heavy  articles  as 
nme,  marl,  shells,  and  other  manures, 
neitssar)^  1o  pivp  luxurirtnct*  to  (hy  rrops 
<^^  rich  soils,  and  lo  rendi?r  those  that 
^iTe  poor  product ive»  Not  oiily^  ton, 
ivotil4  inferior  roads  lessen  the  market 
f«r  farm  produce,  and  consequc/ntly  the 
tj^anliiy  rA!s*?d,  but  a  larger  proportional 
tiumbtr  of  hordes  or  olher  cattle  would 
\m^.  reqvurefl  lt>  convey  I  he  diminished  pro* 
flue*  to  market.  \\  is  plain,  therefore, 
iNftt  ynood  roads  are  both  directly  and 
JmtirecHy  a  prime  source  of  a^cultural 
'nipro  V  em  ent ; — d  irect  ly ,  by  incr e  asi  n^ 
t^e  quant  itjt  and  r«?ducing  the  cost  of 
^iflrvure;  aod  by  increasing  the  quantity 
and  r^ut:ing  the  ^ost  uf  conveying  farm 
fund  lice  lo  market ;  and,  indirectly,  by 
|iTDviding  for  Itw  growth  and  indefinite 


extension  of  cities  and  towns,  that  is,  of 
the  markets  for  agricultural  produce. 

Increased  speed  of  conveyance  is  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  that  have 
resulted  ftx>m  the  formation  of  ffood 
roads,  the  invention  of  steam-packets. 
Sec.  Suppose  that  it  takes  two  days  to 
travel  by  an  uneven  ill-made  road  be- 
tween any  two  places ;  and  that  by  im- 
proving the  road,  the  journey  may  t)e 
accomplished  in  one  day;  the  effect  is 
the  same  as  if  the  distance  were  reduced 
a  half;  and  there  is  not  only  a  great 
saving  of  time  to  travellers,  but  also  a 
great  saving  from  the  more  speedy  con- 
veyance of  commodities.  This  latter  is 
a  point  of  much  more  importance  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  products  that  are  constantly 
in  the  act  of  being  carried  from  place  to 
place  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  it  is  very  great ; 
and  evety  additional  facility  of  cx>nvey- 
ance,  by  bringing  such  products  more 
rapidly  to  their  destination,  and  enabling 
them  to  be  sooner  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended, 
renders  large  quantities  of  capital  avail- 
able  for  industrious  purposes,  that  would 
otherwise  be  locked  up. 

Roads  of  one  sort  or  other  must,  of 
course,  exist  in  every  country  emerged 
from  barbarism, — but  in  England,  the 
statute  of  the  28th  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
which  is  still  in  force,  is  the  first  legisla- 
tive enactment  in  which  a  regular  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  repair  of  the 
roads.  The  preamble  to  this  statute  de- 
clares, that  the  roads  were  tedious  and 
noisome  to  travel  on,  and  dangerous  to 
passengers  and  carriages;  and,  there- 
lore,  it  enacts,  that  in  every  parish  two 
surveyors  of  the  highways  shall  be  an- 
nually chosen,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all 
parishes  obliged,  according  to  their  re- 
spective ability,  to  provide  labourers,  car* 
riages,  tools,  &c.,  fur  four  days  each 
year,  to  work  upon  the  roads,  under  the 
direction  of  the  surveyors.  This  sys- 
tem, though  in  many  respects  exceed- 
ingly defective,  was  at  the  time  justly 
considered  a  great  improvement,  and 
answered  pretty  well  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  carriages,  particularly  about  London, 
it  became  necessary  to  adopt  more  effi- 
cient measures  for  the  formation  and 
repair  of  roads ;  and  the  plan  of  impos- 
ing tolls  upon  those  who  made  use  of 
the  roads  began  then  to  be  adopted. 
But  this  system  was  not  carried  into 
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full  effect,  and  placed  upon  a  solid  foot- 
in?,  till  about  1767,  when  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  izreat  roads  to  all  parts  of 
the  country ;  the  contributions  of  labour 
under  the  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary  being 
then  appropriated  entirely  to  the  cross 
or  country  roads.  A  money  payment  is 
also  very  frequently  made  instead  of  a 
contribution  in  labour. 

When  the  plan  for  extending  turnpike 
roads  from  the  metropolis  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country  was  in  agitation, 
the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  petitioned  Parliament  against  it, 
alleging,  that  the  remoter  counties  would 
be  able,  from  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  labour  in  them,  to  sell  their  pro- 
duce in  London  at  a  lower  rate  than  they 
could  do ;  and  that  their  rents  would  be 
reduced,  and  cultivation  ruined  by  the 
measure!  Luckily  this  interested  op- 
position proved  ineffectual,  and  instead 
of  being  injurious  to  the  counties  ad- 
joining the  metropolis,  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  roads  has  been  quite  as  be- 
neticial  to  them  as  to  tho^e  at  a  dis- 
tance, inasmuch  as,  by  providing  for  the 
indefinite  extension  of  the  city,  it  has 
rendered  it  a  far  better  market  ifor  their 
peculiar  productions  than  it  would  have 
been,  had  its  growth  been  checked, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  long  ago, 
had  the  improvements  in  question  not 
been  made. 

The  plan  of  making  and  repairing 
roads  by  contributions  of  labour  is  not 
peculiar  to  England,  but  was  at  one  pe- 
riod general  all  over  Europe.  By  an 
Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament,  passed  in 
1669,  all  persons  engaged  in  husbandry 
were  obliged  to  labour  six  days  each 
year,  l)efore  or  after  harvest,  upon  the 
public  roads ;  the  farmers  and  landlords 
being,  at  the  same  time,  obliged  to  fur- 
nish horses,  carts,  &c.,  according  to  the 
extent  of  land  occupied  by  theni.  The 
inconveniencies  of  such  a  system  are 
many  and  obvious.  Those  who  get  no 
pay  for  their  work,  and  who  perform  it 
asrainst  their  will,  waste  their  time  and 
industry;  and  there  is  besides  a  great 
loss  incurred  by  the  interruption  oF  the 
regular  pursuits  of  the  labourer.  A 
sense  of  these  disadvantaees  led,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to 
a  commutation  of  the  labour  contribu- 
tion for  a  money-tax  on  land,  rated  ac- 
cording to  its  valua^on  in  the  cess-books. 
This  measure  has  been  productive  of  the 
best  effects.  Previously  to  its  taking 
place,  the  roads,  even  in  the  best  culti- 
vated districts  of  Scotland,  were  in  the 


worst  possible  state ;  now,  however,  they 
are  about  the  very  best  in  Europe. 

A  similar  system  has  been  followed 
on  the  Continent.  When  Tui^t  en- 
tered on  his  administration,  he  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  road-survejrors  and 
engineers  of.  the  different  provinces  of 
France,  desiring  them  to  transmit  esti- 
mates, framed  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
of  the  sums  of  money  for  which  the 
usual  repairs  micht  be  made  on  the 
old  roads,  and  the  ordinary  extent  of 
new  ones  constructed.  The  average  of 
the  estimates  shewed  that  a  money  con- 
tribution of  about  10,000,000  livres 
a-year  would  suflSce  for  these  objects: 
whereas  Turgot  shewed,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  these  repairs  and  constructions, 
by  contributions  of  forced  labour,  or  cor- 
v/m,  cost  not  less  than  40,000.000  livres ! 
— {Art,  Taxation,  Supp.  to  Ency,  BriL) 

There  is  still,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  labour  performed  on  the  cross  and 
country  roads  of  England,  under  the 
system  established  by  the  Act  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  Its  continuance  is  most  pro- 
bably to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  any 
readjr  means  fbr  its  commutation. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Grovemment  to  fur- 
nish assistance  towards  the  formation  of 
roads  and  bridges  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  necessary,  and  where 
the  funds  required  for  their  formation 
cannot  otherwise  be  obtained.  But  it  is 
in  such  cases  extremely  desirable,  in 
order  to  prevent  Government  from  being 
deceived  by  interested  representations, 
that  those  more  immediately  concerned 
in  the  undertakins:  should  be  bound  to 
contribute  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
expense.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Highland  roads.  Dovm  to 
a  very  recent  period,  large  tracts  in  the 
Highlands  were  quite  inaccessible,  and 
were,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure 
shut  out  from  all  improvement ;  while 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  rendered 
any  attempt  to  construct  improved  roads 
an  undertaking  beyond  tneir  means. 
Under  these  circumstances.  Government 
came  forward,  and  engaged  to  advance 
hdf  the  expense  of  malung  roads  and 
bridges  in  certain  districts,  on  condition 
that  the  landlords  and  others  interested, 
should  advance  the  other  half,  and  that 
the  work  should  be  executed  under  the  di- 
rection of  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
and  en^neers.  This  arrangement  has 
been  highly  beneficial.  Through  its 
means  alK>ut  600  miles  of  excellent  roads 
have  been  constructed :  and,  in  conse- 
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cttioa  they  affora*  a  spint  of  improTe- 
ment  has  been  excited  even  in  the  wildest 
and  least  frequented  districts. 

Dr.  Smith  seems  to  have  incTmed  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  roads  of  a  country 
would  be  l>etter  attended  to,  and  more 
eeonomicaUy  managed,  were  they  placed 
under  the  control  of  government,  than 
when  they  are  left  to  be  planned  and 
superintended  by  private  individuals. 
But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  to  rest 
on  anv  good  foundation.  It  is.  perhaps, 
true  that  a  few  of  the  great  roads  oe- 
tween  the  principal  towns  of  a  county 
might  l>e  l}etter  laid  out  by  government 
surveyors,  than  by  surveyors  appointed 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  different  coun- 
ties through  which  they  pass.  But 
these  great  roads  bear  but  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  total  extent  of  cross 
and  other  roads  with  which  every  county 
either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  intersected ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  abundantly  certain, 
that  when  the  formation  of  the  great 
mads  is  left,  as  in  Great  Britain,  to  the 
care  of  those,  who,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  tenants,  have  to  defray  the 
greater  part  of  the  expense  of  their  con- 
struction and  repair,  they  will  be  ma* 
nas^ed,  if  not  with  greater  skill,  at  least 
with  far  more  economy  than  if  they 
were  entrusted  to  the  agents  of  govern- 
ment. M.  Dupin  has  set  this  matter  in 
the  clearest  point  of  view,  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads  in  France  and  England. 
In  the  former  they  are  entirely  under  the 
control  of  government,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  while  there  is  a  useless 
expenditiure  upon  a  few  great  roads,  the 
eross-roads  are  almost  entirelj^  neglected, 
and  the  facilities  of  internal  intercourse 
are  incomparably  inferior  to  ours. 

It  appears  from  a  paper  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1818,  that  the  length  of  the  different 
paved  streets  and  turnpike-roads  in 
England  and  Wales,  at  that  period, 
amounted  to  about  20,000  miles,  and 
the  length  of  the  other  highways  to  about 
95,000  miles.  The  value  of  the  labour 
performed  in  kind  upon  the  roads  is  esti- 
mated, in  the  same  paper,  at  515,000/. 
a-year;  the  commutation  money,  paid 
for  contributions  of  labour,  is  estimated 
it  271,000/. ;  and  the  average  produce 
of  the  tolls  13  estimated  at  570,000/.; 
making  the  total  yearly  expenditure 
^Q  all  the  roads  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  1818,  to  be,  1,356,000/.  At 
this  moment  it  may  be  estimated  at 
1,600,000/. 


In  fixmg  the  rate  of  tolls,  great  eare 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  as  low  as 
possible.  When  they  are  either  too 
much  multiplied  or  too  high,  they  have 
a  very  pernicious  mfluence.  They  then 
operate  as  a  most  oppressive  and  un- 
equal tax  on  commerce ;  and  obstruct 
that  very  intercourse  they  are  intends] 
to  furnish  the  means  of  promoting.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
dock  and  harbour  dues,  li^ht-house 
dues,  &C.  When  confined  within  due 
bounds  they  cannot  justly  be  objected 
to ;  for  nothing  can  be  fau'er  than  that 
those  who  benefit  by  such  increased 
facilities  and  security  m  the  prosecution 
of  their  businesses  should  pay  for  them. 
But  whenever  they  exceed  the  proper 
limits,  they  tempt  the  navigator  to  resort 
to  ports  where  the  charges  are  lower, 
and  to  direct  his  course  through  more 
insecure  but  less  costly  channels. 

It  is  not  easy  for  those  accustomed  to 
travel  along  the  smooth  and  level  roads 
by  which  every  part  of  this  country  is 
now  intersected,  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  of  the  difficulties  the  traveller  had 
to  encounter  a  century  ago.  Roads 
were  then  hardly  formed ;  and,  in  sum- 
mer, not  unfrequently  consisted  of  the 
bottoms  of  rivulets.  Down  to  the  middle 
of  last  century,  most  of  the  goods 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  Scot- 
land, at  least  where  the  distances  were 
not  very  great,  were  carried,  not  by  carts 
or  waggons,  but  on  horseback.  Oat- 
meal, coals,  turf,  and  even  straw  and  hay, 
were  conveyed  in  this  way  I  At  this 
period,  and  for  long  previous,  there  was 
a  set  of  single-horse  traffickers  (cadgers) 
that  regularly  plied  between  different 
places,  supplying  the  inhabitants  with 
such  articles  as  were  then  most  in  de- 
mand, as  salt,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  earth- 
enware, &c :  these  were  usually  conveyed 
in  sacks  or  baskets,  suspended  one  on 
each  side  the  horse.  But  in  carrying 
goods  between  distant  places,  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  a  cart,  as  all  that  a 
horse  could  cairy  on  his  back  was  not 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  long 
journey.  The  time  that  the  carriers 
(for  such  was  the  name  given  to  those 
that  used  carts)  usually  required  to 
perform  their  journeys,  seems  now 
almost  incredible.  The  common  carrier 
from  Selkirk  to  Edinburgh,  thirty-eight 
miles  distant,  required  a  fortnight  for 
his  journey  between  the  two  places, 
going  and  returning!  The  r6ad  oriiji- 
nally  was  among  the  most  perilous  in 
the  VN hole  country;  a  considerable  ex- 
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Uok  of  it  li^  in  the  bottom  of  Chit  dis- 
triet  caUed  Oa^-wiier,  from  the  Dame 
of  the  principd  stream,  the  chailnd  of 
the  water  being,  when  not  flooded,  the 
track  chosen  as  the  molt  level,  and 
easiest  to  travel  in. 

Even  between  the  hu^gest  cities  the 
means  of  travelling  were  but  little  supe- 
rior. In  167S,  an  agreement  was  made 
to  run  a  coach  between  Edhiburgh  and 
Glasgow,  a  distance  of  forty  four  miles, 
which  was  to  be  drawn  by  six  horses, 
and  to  perform  the  journey  from  Glas- 
gow to  Edinburgh  and  iMck  again  in 
9ix  days.  Even  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  last  century,  it  took  a  dav  and  a  half 
for  the  stage-coach  to  travd  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Glasgow,  a  journey  which  is 
now  accomplished  in  four  and  a  half  or 
five  hours. 

So  late  as  1763  there  was  but  one 
stage-coach  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
and  it  set  out  only  once  a  month,  takbg 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  to  perform 
the  journey  I  At  present,  notwithstand - 
ing  the  immense  intercourse  between  the 
two  cities  by  means  of  steam^packets, 
smacks,  &c.,  six  or  seven  coaches  set 
out  each  day  from  the  one  for  the  other, 
performing  the  journey  in  from  forty- 
five  io  forty-eight  hours.^ — (RoberUoni^t 
Mural  RecollectioM,  pp.  39—44.) 

The  effects  of  this  extraordinary  im-^ 
provement  in  the  meatis  of  travelling 
have  been  as  striking  on  the  manners 
as  on  the  industry  of  all  classes*  The 
remark  of  Dr.  Smith  that '  man  is  the 
least  transportable  species  of  hig^e,* 
is  no  longer  true  as  applied  to  Great 
Britain.  During  spring  the  metropolis 
is  crowded  with  visiters  of  all  ranks  and 
orders  from  the  remotest  provinces ;  and 
during  sunmier  and  autumn  vast  num- 
bers of  the  citizens  are  spread  over  the 
country.  Hence  it  is,  that  manners  as 
well  as  prices  are  reduced  nearly  to  the 
same  standard.  A  respectable  family  at 
Penzance  or  Inverness  live  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  respectable  family 
in  London.  Peculiarities  of  all  sorts 
have  disappeared;  everything  is,  as  it 
were,  brought  to  a  level ;  the  fashions 
and  opinions  of  the  metropolis  are  im- 
mediatdy  diffused  o^tzt  every  part  of  the 
country;  while  those  that  originate  in 
the  latter  powerfully  influence  the 
former. 


The  safe  and  speedy  conveyance  of 
letters  by  post  is  one  of  the  greatest 
services  rendo^ed  to  commerce,  by  the 


fbrmatioii  of  good  roada.  An  institirttQa 
for  the  forwarding  of  letters  and  de» 
•patches,  as  well  as  of  travellers*  existed 
in  Rome,  under  the  name  of  curnm 
oubNci ;  but  the  post-office  appears  to 
nave  been  instituted,  for  the  first  timt 
in  modem  Europe,  by  Louis  XT^  in  1477. 
In  this  country  the  post-office  was  not 
established  till  the  seventeenth  century. 
Postmasters,  indeed,  existed  in  more 
ancient  times:  but  their  business  was 
Confined  to  the  furnishing  of  post-horses 
to  persons  desirous  to  travel  expedi« 
tiousiy,  and  to  the  despatching  of  extra- 
ordinary packets  on  special  occasions^ 
At  length,  after  various  abortive  attempts 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  postmffioe,  or 
establishment  for  the  tosekw  ooarey^noe 
of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
was  instituted  in  1649,  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Prideaux,  attorney-general  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

From  the  estaMishment  of  the  post« 
office  down  to  1 784,  mails  were  conveyed 
either  on  horseback,  or  in  carts  made 
for  the  purpose;  and  instead  of  being 
the  most  expeditious  and  safest  con- 
veyance, the  post  had  become,  at  the 
latter  period,  one  of  the  slowest  and 
most  easily  robbed  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom. In  1784  it  was  uscud  for  the  dili* 
genoes  between  London  and  Bath  to  ac- 
complish the  ioumey  m  seventeen  howrB^ 
while  the  post  took /or/y  hours ;  and  on 
other  roads  the  rate  of  travelling  vns 
in  about  the  same  proportion.  The 
consequence  was,  that  a  veir  great 
number  of  letters  was  sent  by  other  con- 
veyances than  the  mail,  the  law  to  the 
contrary  being  easily  evaded  by  givmg 
them  tKe  fbrm  of  small  parcels. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  ooonrred 
to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of  Bath,  comp- 
troller-general of  the  post-office,  that  a 
very  great  improvement  might  be  made 
in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  in  respect 
0f  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and 
safety,  by  contraetmg  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  coaches  for  the  carriage  of 
the  mail,  the  latter  being  bound  to  per^ 
form  the  journey  in  a  s^dfied  time,  and 
to  take  a  guard  with  the  mail  for  its  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Palmer's  plan  encountercMl 
much  opposition,  but  was  at  length 
carried  into  effisct.  The  consequences 
have  proved  most  beneficial.  The  use 
of  mail-coaches  has  extended  to  ever^ 
part  of  the  empire ;  and  while  the  mail 
is  conveyed  in  less  than  half  the  time 
that  was  required  under  the  old  system, 
the  coaches  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
afford,  by  their  regularity  and  speecf,  a 
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most  demrmble  Tftode  of  travelling.  Mr. 
Palmer  wad  the  author  of  several  other 
inprovenients  in  the  eeonomy  of  the 
post-offioe,  and  there  is  no  other  indivi- 
dual to  whom  this  department  owes  so 
much. 

It  does  not  really  seem,  though  the 
contrary  has  been  sometimes  contended, 
that  the  post-office  could  be  so  well  con- 
ducted ^  any  one  else  as  by  govern- 
ment. The  latter  alone  can  enforce 
perfioct  regularity  in  all  its  subordinate 
departnoents  ;  can  carry  it  to  the  smallest 
villages,  and  even  beyond  the  frontier; 
and  can  combine  all  its  separate  parts 
iato  one  uniform  system,  on  which  the 
pul>lic  may  rdy,  k)oth  for  saiety  and 
despatch. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
postage  of  letters  that  we  have  made 
with  respeet  to  tolls.  It  is  quite  reason- 
able and  fidr  that  those  who  use  the 
post,  or  send  letters  by  it,  should  pay  the 
exp^ise  of  their  conveyance ;  and  expe- 
rience has  shewn,  that  besides  defraying 
this  expense,  the  post-office  may  be  made 
to  jrieki  a  considerable  revenue.  But  no 
additions  ought  ever  to  be  made  to  the 
postage  of  letters  without  mature  con- 
sideratioo.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  €a<^litate  commerce  than  the  safe, 
speedy,  and  cheap  conveyance  of  letters ; 
and  whatever  has  a  tendency  materially 
to  lessen  these  advantages  is  hostile  in 
the  extrenie  to  its  interesta 


The  eomparative  cheapness  with 
whieh  goods  may  be' convey td  b^  the 
aea  or  by  means  of  navigable  rivers^ 
eeema  to  have  suggested,  at  a  very  early 
period,  the  fonnaUon  of  canals  to  ttm 
ancient  Egyptians  and  other  nations. 
In  Great  Britain,  however,  owing  to  the 
late  rise  of  commerce  and  industry,  and 
the  insular  situation  of  the  country,  no 
pert  of  whieh  is  very  distant  from  a 
nav^ble  river,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  constmet  canals  tiH  a  comparatively 
reeeni  period.  Our  ftrst  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  internal  navigation  were 
meted  to  the  deepening  of  rivers  and 
removing  the  obalmctions  to  their  navi- 
gation. In  1635,  a  project  was  set  on 
loot  for  tendering  the  Avon  navigable 
from  the  Severn  near  Tewksbury, 
dvough  the  eomitieB  of  Warwick,  Wor- 
ee0ter>  Md  Gloooester.  The  civil  war 
baviiig  broken  out  soon  after,  the  pro- 
ject was  atiandoned,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  again  revived.  But  after 
the  ReilonitiOB,  4fid  daring  the  earlier 


part  of  last  cent'jrjr.  Acts  were  at  dif- 
ferent times  obtained  for  deepening 
and  improving  river  navigation.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  these  attempts 
were  not  very  successful.  The  current 
of  the  rivers  graduifiily  changed  the 
form  of  their  channels ;  the  dykes  and 
other  artificial  constructions  were  apt 
to  be  destroyed  by  inundations:  alluvial 
sand- banks  were  formed  below  the 
weirs;  in  summer  the  channels  were 
frec^uently  too  dry  to  admit  of  being 
navigated,  while,  at  other  periods,  the 
current  was  so  strong  as  to  render  it  quite 
impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  which  at 
all  times,  indeed,  was  a  laborious  and 
expensive  undertaking.  These  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  river  navigation  seem 
to  have  suggested  the  expediency  of 
abandoning  the  channels  of  most  rivers, 
and  of  digging  parallel  to  them  artificial 
channels,  in  which  the  water  might  be 
kept  at  the  proper  level  by  means  of 
locks.  The  Act,  passed  in  1755,  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  Sankey- 
brook,  on  the  Mersey,  gave  rise  to  a 
lateral  canal  of  this  description,  about 
eleven  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  effort  of  the  sort  in  England. 

But,  before  this  canal  had  l^en  com- 
pleted, the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  engi- 
neer, the  self-instructed  James  Brindley* 
had  conceived  a  plan  of  canalization 
independent  altogetherof  natural  chan- 
nels, and  intended  to  afford  the  greatest 
facilities  to  commerce,  by  carry mg  ca- 
nals across  rivers  and  through  moun- 
tains, wherever  it  was  practicable  to 
construct  them. 

The  Duke  obtained  his  first  Act,  for 
making  a  canal  from  Worseley  to  Man- 
chester, in  1759  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
skill  with  whk;h  it  was  executed,  and  its 
complete  success,  led  not  only  to  the 
extension  of  the  Duke's  original  plans» 
but  to  the  formation  and  execution  of  a 
vast  number  of  new  projects.  The  im- 
petus once  ^ven,  has  been  continued ; 
so  that  at  this  moment  England  is  more 
amply  provided  with  the  means  of  in- 
ternal conununication  by  water,  than 
any  other  countty  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Holland* 

The  utility  of  canals  is  so  very  much 
akin  to  that  of  roads,  that  the  remarks 
made  on  the  former  will  equally  apply 
to  the  latter.  For  the  conveyance  of 
heavy  and  bulky  articles,  such  as  coal» 
minerals,  hme,  manure,  potatoes,  &c. 
canals  are  preferable. to  roads.    They 
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are  entitled  to  a  very  prominent  place 
in  any  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  the 
unprecedented  advance  of  wealth  and 
population  in  England  during  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  'They  have  given 
to  almost  all  our  considerable  towns  the 
command  of  an  extensive  inland  navi- 
gation, and  have  consequently  promoted 
their  manufactures,  commerce,  and  po- 
pulation, in  a  degree  that  is  not  easily 
imagined. 

But  great  as  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  roads  and  canals  hitherto  in  use 
have  been,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that 
they  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  super- 
seded by  the  general  introduction  of 
rail-roads  and  hcsomoHve  engines.  The 
rail- road  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool 
is  one  of  those  undertakings  that  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  on  the  enterprise  of 
the  country;  and  the  performances  of 
the  engines  upon  it,  in  respect  both  of 
swiftness  and  power,  are  altogether  as- 
tonishing, and  go  far  to  render  space 
and  time  elements  of  very  inferior  im- 
portance in  the  calculations  of  the  tra- 
veller. But  the  expense  of  constructing 
a  rail-road,  and  of  keeping^  it  in  repair, 
is  very  great ;  and  the  ori^nal  cost  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  en^nes  are  also 
very  heavy  items.  It  is  reasonable, 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  this  expense  will 
be  materially  reduced,  according  as  this 
new  department  of  the  science  of  engi- 
neering comes  to  be  better  understood ; 
but,  at  present,  it  does  not  appear  that 
rail-roads  could  be  safely  introduced, 
except  between  places  not  very  distant, 
and  which  have  an  extensive  intercourse 
together. 

It  is  customary  to  insert  provisions  in 
the  acts  authorising  canals  to  be  cut,  li- 
miting the  sum  which  the  proprietors 
are  to  be  entitled  to  chaise  upon  the 
goods  conveyed  bv  them.  But  we  think 
Uie  dividend  ought  also  to  be  Umited ; 
and  that  it  should  be  stipulated,  that 
whatever  a  moderate  toll  yielded  over 
and  above  defraying  this  dividend,  and 
providing  for  the  repair  of  the  canal, 
should  b^  accumulated  as  a  fund  to  buy 
up  the  stock  of  the  canal,  so  that  the 
ton  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  such  a 
sum  as  may  su£Bce  merely  to  defray  the 
ordinaxy  repairs,  and  the  expense  of 
towing.  Were  the  possible  dividend 
that  the  proprietors  might  divide  so  high 
as  to  afford  them  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  embark  their  capital  in  the  un- 
dertaking, we  are  not  aware  of  any  se- 
rious inconveniencios  that  could  result 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan»  while 


it  might  be  productive  of  veiy  great  ad- 
vantages.  Had  the  dividends  upon  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  l)een  limited  to  20  or 
25  per  cent.,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  single  subscriber  the  less  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  canal  would  have  been 
bought  up  lon^  ago,  and  the  expenses 
of  transit  upon  it  reduced  to  almost  no- 
thing. We  would  extend  this  principle 
to  rul-roads,  and  most  other  undertak- 
ings where  any  exclusive  privilege  is 
given  to  the  subscribers.  Had  it  oeen 
attended  to  when  the  New  Biver  project 
was  set  on  foot,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  would,  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  have  been  supplied  with 
water  free  of  expense.  To  assign  over 
to  a  few  private  individuals  the  power  of 
making  unlimited  profits  for  an  tin/t- 
mited  period,  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic, is  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  their  rights 
and  interests.  A  limitation  of  profits  to 
15  or  20  per  cent  would  not,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied, occasion  a  single  project  to  be 
abandoned,  that  would  be  carried  into 
effect  were  the  limitation  withdrawn.  It 
would  give  to  enterprise  a  fair  and  ample 
reward ;  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would 
secure  to  the  public  a  participation  in 
such  extraordinary  gains  as  could  not 
enter  into  the  views  of  the  projectors  of 
any  rational  scheme. 

The  application  of  steam  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation  has  had  a  wonderful 
mfluence  in  £Euulitating  commerce.  For- 
merly it  was  not  unus!ial  for  large  fleets 
to  be  wind-bound,  for  several  days,  and 
sometimes  even  weeks,  in  a  port  or  road- 
stead, from  which,  had  they  been  able 
to  escape,  they  might  have  prosecuted 
their  voyage.  The  employment  of  steam^ 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  towing  others 
out  of  port  has  effectually  obviated  this 
source  of  inconvenience  and  loss,  and 
has  enabled  ships  to  get  to  sea  as  soon 
they  are  ready.  In  countries  like  Great 
Britain,  which  have  a  vast  extent  of  sea- 
coast,  steam-navigation  is  particularly 
important  Ordinary  sailing-vessels  may 
be  prevented  b^  adverse  wiMs,for  several 
days,  from  effecting  even  the  shortest 
passage;  but  steam-ships  make  their 
way  in  defiance  of  every  obstacle,  and 
have  ffiven  to  voyages,  from  place  to 
place,  by  sea,  the  ex]^tion,  and  almost 
the  regularity,  of  mail-coach  travelling  I 
'  These  new  and  wonderftil  machines 
walk  the  water,  like  a  giant  rejoicing  in 
his  course, — stemming  alike  the  tempest 
and  the  tide, — accelerating  intercourse- 
shortening  distances— aeatin&  9M  it  were. 
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unezpeeted  neigliboarboods,  and  new 
corabnialioiis  off  social  and  commercial 
relations ;  and  givin^c  to  the  6eklenes8 
of  winds,  and  the  faithlessness  of  waves, 
the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  a  high-way 
n|xm  the  luid.* — iCmming's  Speechet  at 
Liverpooi.y 

But  it  ia  in  river  navigation  that  the 
inilnence  of  this  new  power  will  be  prin* 
ctpaDy  fdt.  The  difficulty  of  ascending 
rivers  has  hitherto  been  a  great  obstacle 
to  thdr  navigation ;  bat  happily  the  ge- 
nius of  Watt  and  Fulton  has  overcome 
this  difficulty.  The  inmost  recesses  of 
Europe,  America,  Asia,  and  even  Africa, 
have  l)een  rendered  accessible  to  com- 
mercial enterprise.  The  Elbe,  the  Vis- 
tola,  the  Mississippi,  the  Amaxon,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Nile,  mav  now  be 
safely  and  easily  explored ;  and  the  com- 
moditiea  and  products  of  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  convejred  to  the  heart  of 
the  Continents  in  which  they  have  their 
source.  The  sea,  which  has  been  ex- 
pressively termed  the  great  highway 
of  nations,  has  thus,  as  it  ware,  received 
a  vast  extension  ;  and  the  identical 
vessel  in  which  an  individual  leaves  the 
Thames,  mav  convey  him  to  Prague, 
the  ruins  of  Babylon,  the  Andes,  or  the 
frontiers  of  Ethiopia. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  regular  government,  of  the 
protection  afforaed  to  industry,  and  of 
the  influence  of  those  facilities  to  com- 
merce we  have  thus  brieflv  endeavoured 
to  trace,  it  has,  notwithstanding  the 
counteracting  circumstances  to  which 
we  shall  speedily  call  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, been  extended  to  evory  country  of 
the  worVl;  all  have  felt  its  beneroial 
influence ;  all  have  been  indebted  to  it 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  progress 
thc^  have  hitherto  made  in  civilization ; 
and  an  may  expect,  when  the  obstacles 
that  still  oppose  its  progress  are  re- 
moved, that  it  will  accelerate  their  pro- 
gress, and  become  a  still  more  prolific 
source  of  industry  and  opulence. 

Chaptkr  IV. 

General  eonsidenUioM  as  to  ihePreedom 
of  Ccmmeree — Origin  of  Restrictiom 
— I.  Restrictions  originating  in  erro- 
neous notions  as  to  the  Precious  Me* 
icds-'Baiamce  of  Trade.--ll.  Operu- 
tion  and  Infiuenee  of  Restrictions  ti>- 
iended  to  promote  Indmstry  at  Home. — 
III.  Operationandlf^lueneeofResirie-' 
turns  originating  in  PoliiicatrMotives. 

Im  the  previous  ch^>ters  we  have  en- 


deavoured to  lay  before  the  reader  a 
view  of  the  rise  and  influence  of  com- 
merce, and  of  the  principal  means  by 
which  it  mav  be  promoted.  We  have 
shown  that  the  commercial  intercourse 
carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of 
different  districts  of  the  same  country, 
and  those  of  different  countries,  is 
founded  on  that  very  principle  which 
prompts  each  member  of  the  same  fti- 
mily,  or  each  inhalMtant  of  the  same  vil- 
lage, to  apply  himself  to  some  one  busi- 
ness. It  would,  therefore,  seem  that 
that  freedom  of  conunerce  which  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  produethre  of 
the  most  l)eneficial  consequences  when 
established  between  the  occupants  of 
different  districts  of  the  same  coimtry, 
must  be  equally  so  when  established 
between  those  of  different  countries.  It 
appears  to  l>e  generallv  believed,  that  to 
occasion  a  commercial  intercourse,  no- 
thing more  is  necessary  than  to  remove 
such  legal  or  physical  obstacles  as  may 
interpose  to  prevent  it  But  this  is  not 
by  any  means  enough.  A,  of  Yorkshire, 
does  not  sell  to  or  buy  from  B,  of  Kent, 
naerely  because  there  b  nothmg  to 
hinder  him  from  doing  so;  he  must 
further  believe  that  his  interest  will  be 
promoted  by  the  transaction  :  unless 
he  do  this,  the  utmost  focilit^  of  ex- 
changing will  be  offered  to  him  in  vain ; 
nor  will  the  finest  roads  or  the  speediest 
conveyances  occasion  the  least  inter- 
course. We  neither  buy  nor  sell  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  the  thing.  We  do  so 
only  when  we  believe  it  wm  be  a  means 
of  promoting  some  end,  of  procuring 
some  peculiar  advantage  for  ourselves 
that  we  could  not  have  so  easily  pro- 
cured in  any  other  way.  If  any  one 
supposed  he  could  better  attain  his 
object  in  entering  upon  a  commercial 
tnuisaction  with  some  particular  in- 
dividual, by  entering  upon  a  similar 
transaction  with  some  one  else,  or  by 
any  other  means,  he  would  most  cer- 
tainly decline  engaging  in  it  We 
may,  and  often  do,  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  what  is  for  our  advanta^; 
but  its  promotion  is  the  mainspnng 
of  our  actions ;  and  it  is  it,  and  it  only, 
that  we  have  in  view  when  we  buy  of  a 
particular  individual,  or  resort  to  a  par- 
ticular market,  in  preference  to  others. 
Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  satisfiio< 
torily  established  that  princes  and  rulers 
have  a  better  understanding  of  what  has 
a  tendency  to  promote  the  wealth  and 
industry  of  their  subjects,  than  them- 
selves, it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
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ground  any  restrieiion  on  the  freedom 
of  commerce  is  to  be  vindicated*  The 
person  who  buys  French  wine  or  Polish 
com  does  so  only  that  he  may  benefit 
himself;  and  the  fair  presumption  is, 
that  he  does  what  is  right.  Human 
reason  is,  no  doubt,  limited  and  fallible ; 
we  are  often  swayed  by  prejudice,  and  arc 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  appearances.  Still, 
however,  it  is  certam  that  the  desire  to 
promote  our  own  p^urposes  contributes 
far  more  than  anythini^  else  to  render  us 
clearsighted  and  sagacious.  *  Nul  sentU 
meni  dans  thnrnme,'  says  the  able  econo- 
mist, M.  Say,  '  ne  tieni  son  intelligence 
Sveillee  aulant  que  rintSrSt  personnel. 
11  donne  de  lesprit  aux  plus  simples: 
The  principle  that  individuals  are, 
speaking  generally,  the  best  judges  of 
what  is  most  l>eneflcial  for  themselves, 
is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
only  one  that  can  be  safely  acted  upoa 
No  writer  of  authority  has  latterly  ven- 
tured to  maintain  the  exploded  and  un- 
tenable doctrine,  that  governments  may 
advantageously  interfere  to  regulate  the 
pursuits  of  then:  subjects.  It  is  their 
duty  to  preserve  order,  to  prevent  one 
f^om  injuring  another ;  to  maintain,  in 
short,  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of 
all.  But  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to 
go  one  step  farther,  without  receding 
m>m  the  pnnciple  of  non-interference, 
and  laying  themselves  open  to  the  chaige 
of  actmg  partially  by  some,  and  unjusUy 
by  others. 

*The  statesman,*  says  Dr.  Smith, 
'  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to 
employ  their  capitals,  would  not  only 
load  himself  with  a  most  unnecessarr 
attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which 
could  safely  l>e  trusted  not  only  to  no 
single  person,  but  to  no  council  or  se- 
nate whatever,  and  which  would  no* 
where  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presump- 
tion enough  to  fkncy  himself  tit  to  exer- 
cise iV^~{IVealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii., 
p.  380.) 

In  evety  discussion  as  to  any  point  of 
public  economy,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  legislature  abandons  its 
duty,  or  rather  acts  in  direct  opposition 
to  it,  the  moment  it  l)egins  to  legislate 
in  the  view  of  promoting  the  interest  of 
particular  classes.  The  question  never 
onght  to  be,  whether  any  prooosed 
measure  or  regulation  has  a  tenaency 
to  benefit  agnculiunsts,  manufacturers, 
or  merchants ;  but  whether  its  tendency 
be  to  benefit  the  public.    Certain  indi- 


viduals or  classes  may  he  benefited  b^ 
what  is  prejudicial  to  others;  but  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  contend  that 
a  system  of  policy  which  enriches  A  by 
impoverishing  B  can  be  publicly  advan- 
tageous. And  it  is  upon  this  latter  con- 
sideration that  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature ought  always  to  be  fixed.  Wluit- 
ever  has  any  tendency  to  increase  the 
security  of  property,  to  perfect  the  divi- 
sions of  labour,  to  stimulate  industrv 
and  ingenuity,  and  to  increase  the  wealth 
and  comforts  of  all  classes,  deserves  the 
encouragement  of  government.  But 
when  it  ^oes  further,  and  interferes  to 
prohibit  mdividuals  from  carrying  on 
certain  branches  of  trade  that  others 
may  be  promoted,  it  arrogates  to  itself 
that  authority,  the  assumption  of  which 
is  so  justly  censured  by  Dr.  Smith.  Such 
a  prohibition  is,  in  fact,  quite  subver- 
sive of  the  right  of  private  property ; 
for  that  right  is  violated,  not  merely 
when  a  man  is  unjustly  deprived  of  any 
part  of  his  fortune,  but  also  when  he  is 
prevented  from  disposing  of  it  in  ^nr 
way,  not  hurtful  to  others,  he  may  think 
fit. 

It  does  not,  therefore,  appear,  oonsi- 
dering  this  question  on  general  grounds, 
that  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  those  commercial  restrictions  that 
make  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  po- 
licy of  all  modem  nations.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  statesmen  and  ministeni 
were  the  best  judges  of  the  means  by 
which  those  subject  to  their  authority 
miglit  improve  their  condition,  the  case 
would  be  different.  But  no  such  pre- 
tension is  set  up,  and,  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  universally  scouted.  We  may  safely 
leave  the  conduct  of  individuals  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  own  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity. They  act  under  the  most  serious 
responsibility;  and  we  have  the  best 
attainable  security— the  plain  and  oil- 
vious  interest  of  the  parties— that  they 
will,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  placed,  follow  that  course 
which  is  most  advantageous  for  them- 
selves, or,  in  other  woi^,  for  the  com- 
munity. All  systems  of  policy  that 
would  regulate  the  pursuits  of  private 
persons  according  to  the  views  of  go- 
vernment, must  l^  arbitrary  and  violent 
in  their  nature ;  and  any  attempt  to  act 
upon  them  could  not  fail  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  most  mischievous  conse- 
Quences.  A  wise  government  will  con- 
one  its  efforts  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  order  of  things  which  Nature  has 
established.    It  wul  not  mix  itself  up 
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with  the  affairs  of  its  sabfects,  but  will 
hare  them  to  pursue  their  own  interest 
in  their  own  way ;  to  bring  their  indus- 
try and  capital  into  the  freest  competi- 
tion with  those  of  others ;  and  will  inter- 
pose only  when  they  swerve  from  the 
rules  of  jastice.  Freedom  and  security 
■re  all  that  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
industry,  and  to  insure  the  most  rapid 
^  adyanoement  in  the  career  of  improve- 
ment. 

We  cannot,  however,  feel  any  surprise 
that  these  principles  should  fiave  been 
so  widely  departed  from,  and  that  com- 
merce, and,  indeed,  most  sorts  of  in- 
dustry, should  be  everywhere  suljected 
to  restrictions  and  regulations.     They 
originated  in  a  comparatively  unenlight- 
ened age,  before  the  genuine  sources  of 
public  wealth,  and  the  limits  of  proper 
interference  on  the  part  of  governments, 
had  l>een  explored  and  defined.    The 
fallacies  on   which  most  of  them  are 
founded,  however  obvious  they  may  now 
Seem,  wi're  not  speedily  or  easily  de^ 
tect«d  ;  and,  after  their  hoUowness  has 
been   exposed,  the  return  to  a  belter 
grslem  is  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty. 
Every  regulation  affecting  the  employ- 
ment  of  capital  and  imlustry,  though 
always  injurious  to  the  public,  is,  for  the 
most  party  productive  of  advantage  to 
a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  indivi- 
duals.   The  moment  that  any  change  is 
proposed,  these  persons  lay  before  go- 
vernment the  most  exaggerated  repre- 
sentations of  the  injury  that  would  result 
from  the  abolition  or  modification  of  the 
rei^ulation  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this, 
they  most  commonly  enlist  a  portion  of 
tlie  press  into  their  service,  and,  availing 
Themselves  of  all  the  aid  that  sophistry 
and  ingenuity  can    supply,  labour  to 
make  the  pirolic  l)elieve  that  it  is  a  na- 
tional l>enent,  and  thatthey  are  mterested 
in  its  support !  This  device  has  very  often 
l>een  attended  with  the  most  complete 
success ;  and  if  is  to  this  circumstance, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  the  tena- 
city with  which  erroneous  theories  in 
commerce  are  supported,  is  to  be  ascrib- 
ed ;  and  that  sophisms,  that  have  been 
aj^n  and  again  ex}x)sed,  are  put  for- 
ward   anew    with  as    much    seeming 
confidence  as  if  they  had  never  been 
questioned. 

The  origin  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  resframts  laid  upon  commerce  mAy 
be  traced  to  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
iitt^souiccji:— :/fr#^.to  erroneous  notions 
with  respect  to  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  balance  of  trade;  Beeondt  to  well- 


meant  but  aistakctt  efforts  to  tneourace 
industry  at  home ;  and,  third,  to  poli- 
tical motires,  to  a  desire  to  depress  the 
industry  of  a  rival  nation,  or  to  avenge 
prohibitions  by  prohibitions.  We  shall 
offer  some  observations  on  each  of  these 
classes  of  restrictions. 

I.  Restrictions  orisinoHnf  in  erro^. 
neous  notions  as  to  the  preaous  MetaU 
— Balance  of  Trade, — It  may  appear 
like  a  truism  to  state,  that  wealth  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  in  the  abundance  of  the 
various  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
enjoyments  of  human  life.  But  though 
this  be  now  universally  admitted,  the 
contrary  opinion  was  long  acted  upon: 
and  of  those  who  allow  that  gold  and 
silver  are  nothing  but  commodities, 
there  are  many  who  still  think  that  their 
importation  and  ezportaticn  aredeter* 
mined  by  peculiar  laws,  and  ftre  produc- 
tive of  very  different  effects  from  the 
importation  or  exportation  of  any  other 
species  of  produce. 

The  notions  so  long  prevalent  as  to 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  naturally  grew  out  of  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  l)een  al- 
most everywhere  selected,  at  a  very 
early  i>eriod,  to  perform  the  functions  of 
money.  Being  used  both  as  standards 
by  which  to  determine  the  value  of  com- 
modities, and  the  equivalents  for  which 
they  were  most  frequently  exchanged, 
they  acquired,  in  consequenoe  of  tliis 
double  function,  an  adventitious  import- 
atice,  not  in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar 
only,  but  in  that  of  persons  of  the 
greatest  discernment.  The  simple  and 
decisive  consideration,  that  all  buying 
and  selling  is  really  nothing  nKu-e 
than  the  bartering  of  one  commodity 
for  another,— of  a  certain  quantity  of 
com  or  cloth,  for  example,  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ^old  or  silver,  and  Dice 
versA, — was  entirely  overlooked.  Tlie 
attention  was  gradually  transferred  from 
the  end  to  the  means,  from  the  money^s 
worth  to  the  money  itself ;  and  the 
weahh  of  individuals  and  states  was 
s\ipposed  to  consist,  not  of  the  abund- 
ance of  their  disposable  products,  of 
1h€  quantity  or  value  of  the  products 
with  which  they  could  afford  to  pur- 
chase the  precious  metals,  but  of  the 
quantity  of  these  metals  actually  in  their 
possession.  Such  is  the  iiimsy  and  fal- 
lacious hypothesis  on  which  the  ttieories 
of  most  of  the  early  commercial  writers 
are  founded  ;  and  such  also  is  the  hy- 
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pothesM  on  which  this  and  most  other 
civilized  countries  at  one  time  regulated 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  I  The 
grand  object  of  governments  has  not 
been  to  facilitate  production,  but  to  mo- 
nopolize the  greatest  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  And  as,  in  countries  des- 
titute  of  mines,  these  could  not  be  ob- 
tained except  in  exchange  for  commo- 
dities sent  abroad,  various  devices  were 
resorted  to  for  encouraging  exportation, 
and  preventing  the  importation  of  all 
commodities,  other  than  the  precious 
metals,  that  were  not  destined  for  future 
exportation.  And  thus  it  was  that  the 
prosperity  of  states  came  to  be  mea- 
sured, not  by  the  increase  of  their  capi- 
tal or  population,  by  the  rate  of  wages 
or  of  pronts,  or  by  their  advancement  in 
the  useful  and  elegant  arts ;  but  by  the 
esceea  of  the  value  of  their  ^^^porte  over 
the  vahte  qf  their  importe.  Tnis  excess 
was  denominated  a  favourable  balance, 
or  a  balance  against  the  foreigner;  and 
it  was  not  supposed  that  he  could  cancel 
it,  except  by  sending  to  the  creditor 
country  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  of  that  whicli  was  then 
believed  to  be  the  only  real  wealth. 
"When  the  imports  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports, the  balance  was  said  to  be  wtfar 
vourable;  and  it  was  t^oncluded  that  a 
corresponding  amount  of  bullion  would 
have  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  nation  being 
in  consequence  rendered  so  much  the 
poorer ! 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
take  up  the  reader*s  time  \>y  proving, 
what  is  now  universally  admitted,  that 
gold  and  silver  form  only  a  ver]^  small 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  every  civilized 
country,  and  that  it  is  in  no  respect  ne- 
cessary to  take  any  extraordinary  mea- 
sures to  force  their  importation,  or  to 
retain  them  at  home  after  they  have 
been  imported.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  showing  that,  though  the 
theory  of  the  balance  cf  trade  had  not 
been  founded  on  erroneous  notions  as 
to  money»  it  was  in  other  respects  en- 
tirely fallacious.  There  are  really  no 
means  by  which  any  accurate  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  balance  due  to  or 
by  any  particular  country  on  account  of 
its  commercial  transactions  with  others. 
Supposing,  however,  that  it  were  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  it  would  be  found,  in 
opposition  to  the  common  opinion,  that 
the  value  of  the  commodities  imported 
generally  exceeds  the  value  of  those  that 
are  exported ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  cer- 
tain cases,  and  those  of  very  rare  occur- 


rence, that  a  balance  is  cancelled  by  a 
bullion  payment. 


(1.)  The  proper  businessof  the  whole- 
sale merchant  consists  in  carryinc:  the 
various  products  of  the  diflTerent  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  from  places  ^here 
their  value  is  least  to  those  where  it  is 
^atest ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thinsr, 
m  distributing  them  according  to  the 
effective  demand.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  there  could  be  no  motive  to  export 
any  species  of  produce,  unless  that  whfch 
it  was  intended  to  import  in  its  stead 
was  of  greater  value.  When  an  Ensrlish 
merchant  commissions  a  quantity  of 
Polish  wheat,  he  calculates  on  its  selling 
for  so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Po- 
land as  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  (freight,  insurance,  &c.,  and  to 
yield  beside  the  common  and  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed. 
If  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  much, 
its  importation  would  obviously  be  a 
loss  to  the  importer.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  no  merchant  ever  exports  but  in  the 
view  of  importing  something  more  valu- 
able in  return. ,  And  so  far  from  an  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  being  any 
criterion  of  an  advantageous  commerce, 
it  is  distinctly  the  reverse  ;  and  the 
truth  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary, 
that  unless  the  value  of  the  imports  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Were  this  not 
the  case,  that  is,  were  the  value  of  the 
exports  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
imports,  we  should  lose  in  every  trans- 
action with  foreigners,  and  the  trade 
with  them  would  be  speedily  abandoned. 

The  rates  at  which  exports  and  im- 
ports are  officially  valued,  in  Englaml, 
were  fixed  so  far  back  as  1696.  But 
the  very  great  alteration  that  has  since 
taken  place,  not  only  in  the  value  of 
money,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  most 
commodities,  renders  this  official  valua- 
tion of  no  use  whatever  as  a  criterion  of 
the  true  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports. In  order  to  remedy  this  deftct, 
an  account  of  their  real  or  declared 
value  is  annually  prepared  from  the  de- 
clarations of  tne  merchants,  and  laid 
before  Parliament.  But  even  this  is  very 
far  from  accurate :  most  imported  com- 
modities l)eing  loaded  with  heavy  duties, 
it  is,  speaking  generally,  the  interest  of 
the  merchant  to  conceal  and  underrate 
their  value;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  for  his  interest  to  exag- 
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fenie  the  Hlne  of  those  entitled  to  a 
drawback  on  being  exported ;  and  as 
few  commodities  are  subject  to  a  duty 
on  exportation,  it  may  be  Catrly  pre- 
sumed that  their  value  is,  if  not  over- 
rated, at  least  stated  at  its  full  amount 
If  perfectly  accurate  accounts  could 
be  obtained  of  the  value  of  the  exports 
and  imports  of  a  commercial  country, 
\  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that, 
in  ordinary  years,  the  latter  would  al- 
ways exceed  the  former.  The  value  of 
an  exported  commodity  is  estimated  at 
the  moment  of  its  being  sent  abroad, 
and  before  its  value  is  increased  by  the 
expense  incurred  in  transporting  it  to 
the  place  of  its  destination ;  whereas  the 
value  of  the  commodity  imported  in  its 
stead  is  estimated  qfter  it  has  arrived 
at  its  destination,  and,  consequently, 
after  its  value  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
cost  of  freight*  insurance*  importer's 
profits,  &e. 

In  the  United  States  the  value  of  the 
imports,  as  ascertained  by  the  custom- 
house returns,  always  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  exports.  And  although  our  prac- 
tical politicians  have  been  m  the  habit 
of  considering  the  excess  of  the  former 
as  a  certain  proof  of  a  disadvantageous 
commerce,  •  it  is  nevertheless  true,*  says 
Mr.  Pitkin,  •  that  the  real  gain  of  the 
United  Staiee  has  been  nearly  in  pro- 
portion  a»  their  imports  haos  exceeded 
their  exporisJ  iCommerce  of  the  United 
States,  2nd  edit,  pu  280.)  The  great  ex- 
cess of  American  imports  has  in  part 
been  occasioned  by  the  Americans  gene- 
rally exporting  theur  own  surplus  pro- 
duce, and  consequently  receiving  from 
foreigners  not  only  an  equivalent  for 
their  exports,  but  also  for  the  cost  of 
conveying  them  to  the  foreign  market. 
'  In  1812,*  says  the  author  just  quoted, 
*  flour  sold  in  America  for  nine  dollars 
ond  a  Ao/^per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for 
J^een  douars.  The  value  of  the  cargo 
of  a  vessel  carrying  5000  laurels  of 
flour  would,  therefore,  be  estimated,  at 
the  period  of  its  exportation,  at  47,500 
dollars;  but  as  this  flour  would  sell, 
^hen  carried  to  Spain,  for  75,C00  dollars, 
the  American  merchant  would  be  en- 
titled to  draw  on  his  agent  in  Spain  for 
27,500  dollars  more  than  the  flour  cost 
in  America ;  or,  than  the  sum  for  which 
he  Qould  have  drawn  had  the  flour  been 
exported  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  a 
Spanish  merchant.  But  the  transaction 
wooki  not  end  here :  the  75,000  dollars 
would  be  vested  in  some  species  of 
Spanish  or  other  European  goods  fit  for 


the  American  market;  and  the  freight, 
insurance,  &c.  on  account  of  the  return 
cargo,  would  probably  increase  its  value 
to  1 00,000  dollars ;  so  that  in  all  the  Ame- 
rican merchant  might  have  imported 
goods  worth  52,510  dollars  more  than  the 
flour  originally  sent  to  Spain.*  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  deny  that  sudi  a  trans- 
action is  advantageous,  as  it  is  to  deny 
that  its  advantage  consists  entirely  in  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  im- 
ported over  the  value  of  those  exported. 
And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  America 
might  have  had  the  real  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  her  favour,  though  such  trans- 
actions as  the  above  had  been  multi- 
plied to  any  conceivable  extent 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  when  a 
balance  is  due  l>y  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, it  is  but  seldom  that  it  is  paid  by 
remitting  bullion  from  the  debtor  to  the 
creditor  country.  If  the  sum  due  by 
the  British  merchants  to  those  of  Hol- 
land be  greater  than  the  sum  due  by  the 
latter  to  them,  the  balance  of  payments 
will  be  against  Britain ;  but  this  balance 
will  not,  and,  in  fact,  cannot,  be  dis- 
charged by  an  exportation  of  bullion, 
unless  bullion  be  at  the  time  the  cheapest 
exportable  commodity;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  unless  it  mav  be  more  ad- 
vantageously  exported  than  anything 
else.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  balance 
of  debt,  or  the  excess  of  the  value  of  tlie 
bills  drawn  bv  the  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam on  London  over  those  drawn  by  the 
merchants  of  London  on  Amsterdam, 
amounts  to  100,OUO/.:  it  is  the  business 
of  the  London  merchants  to  find  out  the 
means  of  discharging  this  debt  with  the 
least  expense;  and  it  is  plain,  that  if 
they  find  that  any  less  sum.  as  96,000/., 
97,000/.,  or  99,900/.,  will  purchase  and 
send  to  Holland  as  much  cloth,  cotton, 
hardware,  colonial  produce,  or  any  other 
commodity,  as  would  sell  in  Amsterdam 
for  100,000/.,  no  gold  or  silver  will  be 
exported.  The  laws  which  regulate  the 
trade  in  bullion  are  not  in  any  degree 
different  from  those  regulating  the  trade 
in  other  commodities.  It  is  exported 
only  when  its  exportation  is  advan- 
tageous, or  when  it  is  more  valuable 
abroad  than  at  home.  It  would,  in  fact, 
l>e  quite  as  reasonable  to  expect  that 
water  should  flow  up-hill,  as  it  is  to  ex- 
pect that  bullion  should  leave  a  country 
where  its  value  is  great,  to  go  to  one 
where  it  is  low  I  It  is  never  sent  abroad 
to  destroy,  but  always  to  find,  its  level. 
The  balance  of  payments  might  be  ten 
or  a  hundred  millions  against  a  country. 
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without  ctsLUsinff  the  exportation  of  a 
single  ounce  of  Dullion.  Common  sense 
tells  us,  that  no  merchant  will  remit 
100/.  worth  of  bullion  to  discharge  a 
foreign  debt,  if  it  be  possible  to  invest 
any  smaller  sum  in  anv  species  of  mer- 
chandise which  would  sell  abroad  for 
100/.,  exclusive  of  expenses.  A  dealer 
in  the  precious  metals  is  as  much  under 
the  influence  of  gei/'interest  as  a  dealer 
in  coffee  or  indit^o  ;  but  who  would  at- 
tempt to  extinguish  a  debt  bjr  exporting: 
coffee  which  cost  him  100/.,  if  he  could 
effect  his  object  by  sending  abroad  in- 
digo which  cost  only  99/.  ? 

The  argument  about  the  balance  of 
payments  is  one  of  those  which  contra- 
dict and  confute  themselves.  As  every 
country  in  tiic  world,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  has  its 
favourable  balance,  it  follows,  of  course, 
that  thejr  must  be  paid  by  an  annual 
importation  of  bullion  from  the  mines, 
corresponding  to  their  aggregate  amount 
But  it  is  certain,  that  the  entire  produce 
of  the  mines,  though  it  were  increased 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  he  insuffi- 
cient for  this  purpose  I  This  reductio  ad 
abeurdum  is  decisive  of  the  degree  of 
credit  that  ought  to  be  attached  to  cun 
elusions  respecting  the  flourishing  state 
of  commerce  drawn  from  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  I 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  common 
theory  with  respect  to  the  balance  of 
trade  erroneous,  but  the  very  reverse  of 
it  is  true.  In  the^rW  place,  the  value 
of  the  commodities  imported  by  all 
countries  which  carry  on  an  advan- 
tageous commerce  (and  no  other  will  be 
prosecuted  for  any  considerable  period) 
invariably  exceeds  the  value  of  those 
which  they  export.  Unless  such  were 
the  case,  there  would  plainly  be  no  fund 
whence  the  merchants,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  could  derive 
either  a  profit  on  their  capital,  or  a  re- 
turn for  their  outlay  and  trouble.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  whether  the  balance 
of  debt  be  for  or  against  a  country,  that 
balance  will  neither  be  paid  nor  received 
in  bullion,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the 
commodity,  by  the  exportation  or  im- 
portation of  which  the  account  may  be 
most  profitably  settled.  Whatever  the 
partisans  of  the  doctrine,  as  to  the 
balance,  may  say  about  money  being 
a  pre{ieral>le  product,  a  marchandUe 
par  excellence,  it  will  never  appear  in 
the  list  of  exports  and  imports  while 
there  is  anything  else  with  which  to 
carry  on  trade  or  cancel   debts,  that 


will  yield  a  larger  profit,  or  oecnion  a 
less  expense  to  the  debtors. 

Perhaps  we  might  now  leave  this  part 
of  our  subject;  but  erroneous  notions 
as  to  the  superior  importance  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  are  still  so  very  prevalent, 
that  we  hope  to  be  excused  lor  laying 
the  following  paragraphs  from  Dr. 
Smith's  great  work  before  the  reador. 
They  set  the  inefficacy  of  all  attempts  to 
force  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  to  prevent  their  exjjortation,  in  the 
most  striking  point  of  view. 

*  A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its 
own  must  undoubtedly  draw  its  gold 
and  silver  from  foreign  countries,  in  the 
same  manner  as  one  that  has  no  vine- 
yards of  its  own,  must  draw  its  wines 
It  does  not  seem  necessary,  however, 
that  the  attention  of  government  should 
be  more  turned  towards  the  one  than 
towards  the  other  object.  A  country 
thj^t  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine  will 
always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occa- 
sion for ;  and  a  country  that  has  where- 
withal to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will  never 
l>e  in  want  of  those  metals.  They  are 
to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price,  like  all 
other  commodities ;  and  as  they  are  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  sc  all 
other  commodities  are  the  price  of  those 
metals.  We  trust,  with  perfect  security, 
that  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any 
attention  of  government,  will  always 
supply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have 
occasion  for,  and  we  may  trust,  with 
equal  security,  that  it  will  always  supply 
us  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  we 
can  afford  to  purchase  or  to  employ, 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities, 
or  in  other  uses. 

•  The  quantity  of  every  commodity 
which  human  industry  can  either  pur- 
chase or  produce,  naturally  regulates 
itself  in  every  country  accoraing  to  the 
effectual  demand,  or  according  to  the 
demand  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  whole  rent,  labour,  and  profits, 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare 
and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no  com- 
modities regulate  themselves  more  easily 
or  more  exactly,  according  to  this  effec- 
tual demand,  than  gold  and  silver ;  be- 
cause, on  account  of  the  small  bulk  and 
great  value  of  those  metals,  no  commo- 
dities can  be  more  easily  transported 
from  one  place  to  another;  from  the 
places  where  they  are  cheap  to  those 
where  they  are  dear;  from  the  places 
where  they  exceed  to  those  where  they 
fall  short  of  this  effectual  demand.    If 
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there  were  in  En^kmd,  for  example,  an 
effiK^ual  demand  for  an  additional 
qdanli^r  of  g^ld,  a  packet-boat  would 
brinsr  from  Lisbon,  or  from  wherever 
dse  it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of  gold, 
which  could  be  coined  into  more  than 
five  millions  of  guineas.  But  if  there 
were  an  effectual  demand  for  grain  to 
the  same  value,  to  import  it  would  re- 
quire, at  five  guineas  a  ton,  a  million  of 
tons  of  shipping,  or  a  thousand  ships  of 
a  thousand  tons  each.  The  navy  of 
Ensknd  would  not  be  sufficient 

•When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
imported  into  any  country  exceeds  the 
efEectuiU  demaniC  no  vigilance  of  go- 
vernment can  prevent  their  exportation. 
All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
PortuG;al  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold 
and  silver  at  home.  The  continual  im- 
portation from  Peru  and  Brazil  exceed 
the  effectual  demand  of  those  countries, 
and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there 
below  that  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  par- 
ticular counti7  their  quantity  fell  short 
of  the  effeotual  demand,  so  as  to  raise 
their  price  above  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  the  government  woukl 
have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains  to 
import  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take 
pains  to  prevent  their  importation,  it 
would  not  be  able  to  effectuate,  it.  Those 
metals  when  the  Spartans  had  got 
wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws 
ofLycurgns  opposed  to  their  entrance 
into  Lac^demon.  All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  tlie  teas  of  the 
Dufch  and  Gottenburgh  East  India 
companies,  because  somewhat  cheaper 
than  those  of  the  British  company.  A 
pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  highest 
prices,  sixteen  shilling's,  that  is  com- 
iDGDly  paid  for  it  in  silver ;  and  more 
than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of  the 
Mune  price  in  gold,  and  consequently 
jost  so  many  times  more  difficult  to 
smuggle. 

'  It  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  trans- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  from  the 
places  where  they  abound  to  those 
where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
those  metals  does  not  fluctuate  con- 
tinually like  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
other  commodities,  which  are  hindered 
by  their  bulk  from  shifting  their  situa- 
tion wh^  the  market  happens  to  be 
either  over  or  ^lnde^ stocked  with  them. 
The  price  of  those  metals,  indeed,  is  not 


altogether  exempted  from  variation,  but 
the  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are 
generally  slow,  gradual,  and  uniform. 
In  Europe,  for  example,  it  is  supposed, 
without  much  foundation  perhaps,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  present  and 
preceding  century  they  have  been  con- 
stantly, but  gradually,  sinking  in  their 
value,  on  account  of  the  continual  im- 
portations from  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or 
lower,  at  once  sensibly  and  remarkably, 
the  money-price  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties, requires  such  a  revolution  in  com- 
merce as  that  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  America. 

'  If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  goM  and 
silver  should  at  any  time  fall  short  in  a 
country  which  has  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase them,  there  are  more  expedients 
for  supplying  their  place  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
materials  of  manufacture  are  wanted, 
industry  must  stop.  If  provisions  are 
wanted,  the  people  must  starve.  But  if 
money  is  wanted,  barter  will  supply  its 
place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  incon- 
veniency.  Buy'mjr  and  selling  upon 
credit,  and  the  different  dealers  com- 
pensating their  credits  with  one  another, 
once  a  month,  or  once  a  year,  will  sup- 
ply it  with  less  inconveniency.  A  well 
regulated  paper  money  will  supply  it, 
not  only  without  any  inconveniency,  but 
in  some  cases  with  some  advantacres. 
Upon  every  account,  therefore,  theaiten- 
Hon  of  government  never  ivas  so  unne- 
cessarily  employed,  as  when  directed  to 
waich  over  the  preservation  or  increase 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country: 
(  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-250.) 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is 
no  complaint  more  common  than  that 
of  a  scarcity  of  money  ;  but  there  are 
few  so  entirely  destitute  of  foundation. 
It  is  not  money  that  is  deficient,  but 
articles  to  offer  for  it.  The  man  who 
has  property  rarely  encounters  any 
serious  difficulty  in  exchanging  it  for 
money,  or  in  raising  loans  upon  it. 
However  plentiful,  but  little  money  will 
ever  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor.  It  is,  hke  all  valuable  articles  in 
universal  demand,  to  be  had  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  by  none 
else.  It  is  true,  that  were  the  quantity 
of  money  considerably  increased,  its 
value  would  be  lowered,  and  it  would  be 
obtainable  in  exchange  for  less  quanti- 
ties of  labour,  or  of  other  things,  than 
previously.    But  except  in  so  far  as  a 
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fsill  of  this  sort  ini8;ht  oeeaskm  a  reduo- 
tion  of  the  fixed  burdens  affecting  the 
industrious  classes,  it  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  any  one.  Each  indivi- 
dual knows  that  an  increase  of  his  own 
stock  of  cash  will  be  much  for  his 
advantage;  and  hence  money  is  univeiw 
sally  coveted.  But  it  is  because  the  in* 
crease  is  peculiar — l)ecauseit  is  the  result 
of  his  superior  industry,  frugality,  or 
good  fortune— that  it  is  so  advantageous 
to  him.  Were  every  man*s  cash  in* 
creased  in  the  same  proportion,  no  one 
would  be  the  bett^  for  the  change. 
Money  is  not  the  end  of  our  exertions : 
it  is  the  means  only  \yy  which  we  are  to 
arrive  at  our  ends,  or  by  which  we  are 
to  increase  our  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  accommodations  of  hu- 
man life.  But  supposing  that  every 
man*s  stock  of  money  were  suddenly 
doubled  or  trebled,  then,  as  the  prices  of 
all  sorts  of  services  and  commodities 
would  be  raised  in  the  same  proportk>n, 
we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
attainment  of  our  ends.  More  tickets 
or  counters  would  be  employed  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  property,  and  in 
.transferring  it  from  one  to  another,  but 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  none  would  be 
the  better  on  that  account.  Individuals 
are  poor,  not  because  there  is  little 
money  in  the  country,  but  because  they 
are  destitute  of  property  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  money,  or  l)ecau8e,  owing  to 
changes  of  ^hion,  or  something  else, 
no  one  is  inclined  to  buy  the  property 
they  offer  for  sale.  A  man  who  has 
notning  to  give  for  a  hat,  or  nothing 
that  the  hatters  will  accept  of,  will  nci 
obtain  it  except  by  way  of  gift  or  charity, 
even  though  the  markets  were  glutted 
with  hats.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
gold,  silver,  and  everything.  How 
much  soever  the  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  may  be  increased,  their  passes- 
sors  will  not  part  with  them  except  for 
an  equivalent;  and  such  as  are  unable 
to  offer  it,  must  submit  to  be  without 
them. 

<  Were  all  the  gold  in  England  anni- 
hilated a|  once,  and  one  and  twenty 
shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of  every 
guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful, 
or  interest  lower  ?  No,  surely :  we  should 
only  use  silver  instead  of  gold.  Were 
gold  rendered  as  common  as  silver,  and 
silver  as  common  as  copper,  would 
money  be  more  plentiful,  or  interest 
lower?  We  may  assuredly  give  the 
same  answer.  Our  shiUings  would  then 
be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence  white ;  and 


we  should  have  no  goineat.  No  ottier 
difference  would  be  observed ;  no  alter* 
ations  in  commerce,  manufactures,  na- 
vigation, or  interest ;  unless  we  imaghie 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  is  of  any 
consequence. 

*  Now,  what  is  so  visible  in  these 
greater  variations,  <A  seareity  or  abun- 
dance, of  the  precious  metals,  must  hold 
in  all  inferior  changes.  If  the  multiply* 
ing  gold  and  silver  fifteen  times  makes 
no  difference,  much  less  can  the  dou- 
bling  or  trebling  them.  All  augmenta- 
tion has  no  other  effect  than^to  hei^ten 
the  price  of  labour  and  commodities ; 
and  even  this  variation  is  little  more 
than  that  of  a  name.  In  the  progress 
towards  these  changes  the  augmentation 
may  have  some  influence  by  exciting 
industry ;  but  after  the  prices  are  settled, 
suitable  to  the  new  abundance  of  gM 
and  silver,  it  has  no  manner  of  mAur 
enoe.*    {Hume's  EMmnf  (m  bUermt,) 

II.  Restriction*  in  faccur  of  domeUie 
Industry. — ^The  policy  of  allowinff  an 
unlimited  freedom  in  the  trade  or  the 
precious  metals,  though  still  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals, is  now  almost  universally 
acknowledged  by  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators. But  it  IS  otherwise  with  that 
class  of  restiiotions  intended  to  promote 
domestic  industty.  In  this  respect,  too» 
a  veiy  great  advance  has  been  made, 
particularly  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
a  more  liberal  way  of  thinking.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
well-informed  persons,  even  in  the  moat 
intelligent  countries,  are  still  strongly 
attached  to  the  protective  system,  and 
conscientiously  believe  that  the  public 
interests  may  be  materially  promoted  by 
absolutely  prohibiting,  or  at  least  re- 
stricting, the  importation  of  such  articles 
from  abroad  as  may  l)e  produced  at 
home.  A  prejudice  of  this  sort  natur- 
ally, indeed,  grows  up  in  the  breast  of 
every  man,  and  is  not  easily  eradicated. 
The  wealth  which  is  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  foreign  commodities  seems 
as  if  it  were  so  much  taken  from  the 
means  of  supporting  and  employinj^  our 
own  countrymen.  When  an  individual, 
for  example,  buys  French  silk  and  Gei^ 
man  linen,  every  one  forthwith  con- 
cludes that  the  demand  for  similar  arti- 
cles of  home  manufacture  must  be 
proportionally  diminished,  while  not  one 
in  a  thousand  thinks  of  tracmg  the 
ultimate  influence  of  the  transactran. 
The  sui^posed  injuiy  done  to  the  British 
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•irtistn  is  the  only  thiii||f  that  n  wen  or 
attended  to  by  the  vast  majority  of  those 
wJk>  reason  upon  such  topics,  or  vrho, 
at  kast,  undertake  to  decide  as  to 
tbcir  poliev.  And  it  is  not  to  be  won* 
doned  at  that  those  who  proceed  uik»i 
such  narrow  grounds,  who  throw  half 
the  drounistanoes  of  the  case  entirely 
OQt  of  Tiew,  should  be  vehemently  op* 
posed  to  what  appears,  when  thus  par- 
tially considered,  to  be  productive  only 
of  disastrous  results.  We  freely  confess 
that  we  are  not  the  advocates  of  a  libe- 
ra] sjrstem  of  commercial  policy  because 
of  its  being  generally  advantageous  to 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  That 
it  is  so,  is  certainly  a  powerful  recom- 
nendation  in  its  favour ;  but  we  are  not 
eosmopolitans  enough  to  defend  it  on 
this  ground.  And  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  freedom  of  commerce,  though 
beneficial  to  other  countries,  was  reaUy 
mjurious  to  England,  we  should  be  the 
my  last  to  propose  the  repeal  or  modi* 
mtion  of  any  restriction.  We  differ 
with  the  defenders  of  the  protective 
lystem  about  meatu,  and  not  about  encU. 
We  are  quite  as  Httle  inclined  as  they  are 
to  advance  the  interests  of  others  at  the 
axpense  of  onr  own  people;  and  it  is 
only  because  wre  are  rally  satisfied  that 
the  injury  supposed  to  M  done  to  the 
latter  bjr  the  admission  of  foreign  pro* 
dnets  IS  altogether  imaginary,  and 
that,  in  point  of  &ct,  their  wealth  and 
prosperity  vrill  be  most  effectually  pro* 
noted  by  the  unbounded  freedom  of 
eommeroe,  that  we  are  its  uncompro* 
mising  advocates. 

In  discuMingthe  poli^  of  restrictions 
on  importation,  it  should  be  borne  in 
Bind,  that  they  cannot  be  of  the  smallest 
Mrviee  to  any  one  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  articles  in  which  the 
coontiy  enacting  the  restriction  has  a 
nperionty,  or  which  may  be  as  cheaply 
prodoced  there  as  in  other  plac^.  And 
no  one  doubts,  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  employments  in  every 
extensive  country  are  in  this  prcdica* 
BMat— that  they  are  cither  earned  on 
vider  some  peculiar  advantage  of  soil, 
eUmate,  or  si^Mrior  skill,  or  are  in  these 
fttpccts  on  a  par  vrith  those  carried  on 
)a  o^her  countries ;  and  in  either  case, 
it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  sus- 
to  the  least  injury  from  the  unre- 
^neted  admission  of  foreign  products. 
n«itrictions  mtended  to  prevent  or  fetter 
fbs  importation  of  such  articles  would, 
Bideed,  ba  wholly  inoperative.     They 


are  practically  felt  only  when  they  affect 
products  that  cannot  be  raised  at  home, 
or  that  may  be  more  cheaply  imported 
from  abroad. 

It  ia  obvious,  on  the  first  blush  of  the 
matter,  that  a  policy  of  this  lort  contra- 
dicts all  the  principles  that  regulate  the 
conduct  of  every  prudent  individual  in 
private  hfe.  No  one  thinks  of  per- 
forming everything  for  himself,  nor  of 
making  at  home  what  it  would  cost 
him  more  to  make  than  to  buy.  The 
tailor,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  does 
not  attempt  to  make  his  own  shoes,  but 
buys  them  from  a  shoemaker ;  the  shoe- 
maker, on  his  part,  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a 
tailor;  and  the  farmer  makes  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  but  obtains  them 
in  exchange  for  com  and  cattle.  Each 
individual  finds  it  for  his  advantage  to 
employ  himself  in  some  particular  busi* 
ness,  and  to  exchange  a  part  of  his 
peculiar  produce  for  such  parts  of  the 
imKiuce  of  others  as  he  may  have  occa- 
sion for.  And  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see 
how  that  conduct,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  wise  and  proper  in  indi- 
viduals, should  be  foolish  ana  absurd  in 
the  'ease  of  a  state,  that  is,  of  the  total 
numbeV  of  individuals  inhabiting  a  par- 
ticular tract  of  country  I 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  hat 
gone  so  far  as  to  contend,  that  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  country  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  any  of  them ;  and  yet,  as 
was  already  remarked,  it  is  not  the 
mere  freedom  of  dealing  with  each 
other  that  leads  to  an  intercourse  be- 
tween difflnrent  places— it  is  because 
all  parties  are  sensible  that  their  interests 
are  promoted  by  it  that  it  takes  plaoe» 
If  any  party  imagined  themselv<s  in- 
jured by  this  traffic,  it  would  be  at 
absolutely  put  an  end  to,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  they  are  concerned,  as  if  they 
were  separated  from  the  others  by  im- 
passable mountains  or  morasses.  And 
when  such  is  the  fact,  when  it  is  the 
promotion  of  their  own  interests,  and 
nothing  else,  that  leads  individuals  to 
engage  in  commercial  enterprises,  what 
is  there  to  fear  from  giving  the  same 
freedom  to  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries,  as  to  that  l)€tween  different 
parts  of  the  same  country?  Though 
the  trade  between  France  and  England 
were  as  firee  as  that  between  London 
and  Newcastle,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  would  continue  as  limited  as 
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at  present,  unless  the  English,  as  well  as 
the  French*  found  it  was  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  extend  their  dealings. 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  onljr  class 
whose  advantage  is  attended  to  in  such 
cases,  is  that  of  the  consumers;  and 
that,  though  they  may  be  benefited  by 
an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  foreign- 
ers, \he  producers  may  be  deeply  in- 
jured. There  is,  however,  very  little 
ground  for  this  distinction.  Every  in- 
dividual is  a  consumer,  and  consump- 
tion is,  besides,  the  sole  end  and  purpose 
of  production.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  interests  of  the  consumers  and 
those  of  the  community  are  identical. 
Whatever  promotes  them,  must,  conse- 
quently, conduce  to  the  public  good — to 
that  solus  populi  which  it  should  be  the 
grand  object  of  all  legislation  to  ad- 
vance. In  changing  from  a  restricted  to 
a  free  system,  a  few  individuals  may  be 
injured  m  the  same  way  that  they  are 
sometimes  injured  when  new  processes, 
or  more  powerful  machines,  are  intro- 
duced. It  is  materia],  however,  to 
observe,  that  the  injury  in  every  such 
case  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  forced 
change  of  employments ;  for  it  will  be 
shown,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  re- 
laxation or  repeal  of  a  restriction  on 
importation  may  lessen  the  demand  for 
some  species  of  produce  raised  at  home, 
it  unavoidably  increases  the  demand  for 
some  other  species  in  a  corresponding 
proportion. 

(1.)  When  a  restriction  is  laid  on  the 
importation  of  any  description  of  com- 
modities previously  brought  from  abroad, 
their  price  suddemy  rises,  and  the  home 
producers  ^t  an  advantage^  but  what 
they  gain  m  this  way  is  plainly  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  is, 
besides,  of  trifling  importance.  For, 
additional  capital  being  drawn  to  the 
business,  prices  are  very  soon  reduced 
to  the  level  that  barely  affords  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  Now,  it  is  just  pos- 
sible, that  this  level  may  be  identical 
with  that  at  which  prices  stood  pre- 
viously to  the  restriction ;  but  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  it  will  be  considerably 
higher.  If  the  former  should  happen  to 
be  the  case,  little,  though  something, 
will  have  been  lost,  but  nothing  what- 
ever will  have  been  gained  oy  the 
restriction.  By  ceasing  to  import  from 
the  foreigner,  we  must  also  cease  ex- 
porting to  him ;  for  the  exports  are,  in 
all  cases,  merely  the  equivalents  of  the 
imports.  All,  therefore,  that  will  have 
been  aocompli^hed  by  this  measure  will 


be  the  transference  of  capital  from  one 
employment  to  another.  That  equality 
of  protection  to  which  all  individuals  are 
justly  entitled  will  have  been  encroached 
upon ;  the  increase  of  one  business  will 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  depres« 
sion  of  some  other  that  was  equally 
advantageous;  but  no  addition  wiu 
have  been  made  to  the  capital  of  the 
country,  or  to  the  facilities  for  employ- 
ing that  capital  with  security  and  ad- 
vantage. 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the 
price  of  an  article  imported  from 
abroad  is  not  the  same  after  its  impor- 
tation is  prohibited,  but  is  permanently 
raised;  for,  if  we  could  previously 
have  produced  it  as  cheaply  as  thie 
foreigners,  it  would  not  have  been  im- 
port^. Instead  of  being  obtainable,  as 
before,  for  1,000,000/.,  the  article  will 
henceforth  cost,  perhaps,  1,200,000/., 
or  1,500,000/.  And  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  effect  of  this  artificial  increase  of 
price  on  the  consumers  of  the  article 
IS  precisely  the  same  as  if,  supposing 
the  trade  to  have  continued  free,  a 
peculiar  tax  of  200,060/.,  or  500,000/. 
a-year  had  been  laid  on  them.  Bat 
it  will  be  observed,  that  had  such  a 
tax  been  imposed,  its  produce  would 
have  come  into  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, and  would  have  formed  a  portion 
of  the  national  income ;  whereas  the 
increased  cost  of  the.  article  is,  under 
the  circumstances  supposed,  occasioned 
by  an  increased  difficulty  of  produc-tionp 
and  is,  therefore,  of  no  advantage  to  any 
one. 

It  consequently  results,  that  even  in 
those  rare  cases  in  which  a  restrictive  re- 
flation has  no  tendency  to  raise  prices, 
it  is  hurtful,  by  changing  the  natural 
distribution  of  capital,  and  lessening  the 
foreign  demand  for  the  produce  of  in- 
dust^  to  the  same  extent  that  it  increases 
the  home  demand*  But  in  that  inoom* 
parably  more  numerous  class  of  cases 
in  which  a  restriction  occasions  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  the  article  which  it  affects, 
it  is  infinitely  more  injurious.  Besides 
the  mischief  arising  from  varying  the 
natural  distribution  of  capital,  and  cir- 
cumscribing the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  such  restriction  has  the  effect 
of  imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
people,  for  no  purpose  of  general  or 
public  utility,  but  to  produce  a  certain 
and  grievous  injury,  by  tempting  indivi- 
duals to  withdraw  from  really  advan- 
tageous businesses  to  engage  in  those 
that  cannot  be  prosecuted  without  great 
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ntfiona]  loss,  and  which  must  be  aban- 
doned the  moment  the  prohibition  ceases 
to  be  enforced 

•The  natm^  advantages  which  one 
country  has  over  another  in  producing 
purh'cnlar  commodities  are  sometimes 
so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds, 
ind  hot- walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be 
mised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine 
too  can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty 
times  the  expense  for  which,  at  least, 
equally  good  can  l)e  brought  from  fo- 
wiffa  countries.  Would  it  be  a  reason- 
tWe  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the 
making  of  claret  and  burgundy  in  Scot- 
lind  ?  But  if  there  womd  be  a  mani- 
fest absurdity  in  turning  towards  any 
employment  thirty  times  more  of  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country  than 
jo^  be  necessary  to  purchase  from 
*M«gn  countries  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be 
tn  absurdity,  though  not  altogether  so 
^M^)^g»  yet  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  in 
bniiing  towards  any  such  employment  a 
thirtieth,  or  even  a  three-hundredth  part 
"xwe  of  either.  Whether  the  advantages 
J»hich  one  country  has  over  another 
DC  natural  or  acquired,  is,  in  this  re- 

rtf  of  no  consequence.  As  long  as 
one  country  has  those  advantages, 
Jjwi  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always 
be  more  advantageous  for  the  latter 
nation  to  buy  of  the  former  than  to 
Bi^e,  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only 
Jjnich  one  artificer  has  over  his  neigh- 
*^**'>r  who  exercises  another  trade,  and 
yet  they  both  find  it  more  advantageous 
to  buy  of  one  another,  than  to  make 
**»t  does  not  belong  to  their  particular 
^^es.'  {Wealth  of  Nations,  ii.,  p. 
283.)  ^ 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  after  an  arti- 
ficial system  has  been  long  acted  upon, 
^  abolition  seldom  fails  of  producing 
considerable  temporary  embarrassment 
^  hardship;  and  for  this  reason  no 
piiident  gov^nment  wiU  ever  rashly 
■dopt  any  measure,  how  unexception- 
able soever  in  point  of  principle,  that 
iDight  occasion  any  immediate  and  seri- 
<*^  injuiy  to  a  considerable  class  of  its 

aects.  Every  change  in  the  public 
omy  of  a  great  nation  ought  to  be 
cautiously  and  gradually  effected.  Those 
^bo  have  capital  employed  in  busi- 
nesses carried  on  under  the  protection 
^  t  nestiirtive  regulation,  ought  to  be 
>Uoire4  a  nasonable  titme  and  every 


facility  either  to  withdraw  fh)m  them* 
or  to  prepare  to  withstand  the  free  com- 
petition of  foreigners, — but  this  is  all 
they  can  justly  claim.  The  fact  of  a 
departure  havmg  been  made,  on  one  or 
more  occasions,  from  the  sound  princi- 

Ele  of  the  freedom  of  industry,  can  never 
e  alleged  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  ob- 
stinate^ persevering  in  a  course  of 
policy  which  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
most  inimical  to  the  public  interests,  or 
for  refusing  to  embrace  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  reverting  to  a  better  sys- 
tem. To  act  on  such  a  principle  would 
be  to  perpetuate  the  worst  errors  and 
absiurdities,  and  would  be  a  proceeding 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  ends 
and  objects  of  government. 

It  is  but  seldom,  however,  that  go« 
vemments  have  l>een  open  to  the  accu- 
sation of  too  hastily  reverting  to  the 
sound  principle  of  a  free  trade.  They 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  a  ^at 
deal  too  prone  to  listen  to  the  sophisms 
and  misrepresentations  of  those  who,  in 
order  to  bolster  up]  some  particular  pri- 
vilege, exaggerate  the  loss  that  neces- 
sarily fellows  the  repeal  of  every  prohi- 
bitive regulation.  We  deprecate  all 
rash  and  capricious  innovations;  but 
we  are  not  to  reject  an  obvious  improve* 
ment  because  a  &w  individuals  have, 
or,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
case,  believe  they .  have,  an  interest  in 
supporting  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  business  of  government  is 
to  make  the  interests  of  the  few  submit 
to  those  of  the  many;  nor  is  there 
either  sense  or  humanity  in  contmuing 
to  inflict  an  injury  on  the  public,  that 
a  limited  number  of  individuals  may 
profit  by  a  really  disadvantageous  busi- 
ness. This,  however,  has  hitherto  been 
the  favourite  policy  of  this  and  most 
modem  nations;  and  no  one,  unless 
pretty  conversant  with  the  history  of 
our  commercial  legislation,  would  easily 
imagine  the  extent  to  which  this  per- 
verse practice  is  carried,  and  what  a 
trifling  amoimt  of  individual  gain  is 
admitted  as  a  counterpoise  to  a  heavy 
national  loss.  'We  submit  to  a  loss 
exceeding  probably  a  million  sterling  a 
year,  occasioned  by  the  restriction  on 
the  importation  of  Baltic  timber,  and 
voluntarily  inoculate  our  houses  with 
dry  rot,  lest  saw-mills  in  Canada,  and 
ships  in  the  North  American  timber 
trade,  the  aggregate  value  of  which,does 
not  amount  to  a  million  sterling,  should 
become  less  productive  to  their  owners. 
We  prohibit  sugar  refined  in  the  colo- 
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nies,  and  <ion86quently  import  it  in  a 
state  more  bulky  and  more  perishable, 
lest  the  profits  of  a  few  sugar- refiners 
should  be  lessened.  Other  selfishness 
may  be  as  intense ;  but  none  is  so  un- 
blushing, because  none  is  so  tolerated, 
as  that  of  a  monopolist  claiming  a  vested 
interest  in  a  public  injury/  {Semor's 
Lecture*  on  the  Mercantile  Theory, 
p.  46.) 

But  without  dwelling  on  such  glaring 
instances,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that 
the  loss  and  inconvenience  resulting 
from  changes  of  commercial  policy  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  All  the  great 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  eveiy 
country  depend  on  peculiarities  of  soil 
or  climate,  or  on  the  genius  of  the 
people,  and  not  on  custom-house  regu- 
lations. What  should  we  have  to  fear 
from  the  abolition  of  all  prohibitions  ? 
We  export  the  produce  of  every  one  of 
our  prmcipal  manufactures,  as  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  leather,  &c.,to  every  market 
of  the  world ;  so  that  the  possibility  of 
their  beins:  injured  by  the  admission  of 
similar  articles  from  abroad  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  Admitting,  however* 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  protective 
system  might  force  a  few  thousand 
workmen  to  abandon  their  employ- 
ments, it  is  material  to  observe  that 
equivalent  new  ones  would,  in  conse> 
Guence,  be  opened  to  receive  them,  and 
that  the  as^gregate  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices would  not  be  in  any  degree  dimi- 
nished. Suppose  that,  under  a  system 
of  free  trade,  we  imported  a  part  of  the 
silks  and  linens  we  now  manufacture  at 
home,  it  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as 
neither  the  French  nor  Grermans  would 
send  us  their  commodities  gratis,  that 
we  should  have  to  give  them  an  equal 
amount  of  British  commodities  in  ex- 
change: so  that  such  of  our  artificers 
as  had  been  engaged  in  the  silk  and 
linen  manufactures,  and  were  thrown 
out  of  them,  would,  in  future,  obtain 
employment  in  the  production  of  the 
articles  that  must  be  exported  as  equi- 
valents to  the  foreigner.  It  is  idle, 
therefore,  to  pretend  that  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  a  restrictive  regulation 
can  ever  be  a  means  of  diminishing  the 
demand  for  labour.  We  may,  by  giving 
additional  freedom  to  commerce,  change 
the  species  (^  labour  in  demand,  and 
make  it  be  employed  more  profita- 
bly, but  we  cannot  lessen  its  quantity. 
Should  our  imports  this  year  amount 
to  ten  or  twenty  millions  more  thaa 
they  did  last  year»  we  shall,  it  is  certain* 


have  to  pay  them  by  exporting  ui 
equally  increased  amount  of  our  pecu- 
liar p!  oducts.  And,  therefore,  if  export^ 
ation  be  desirable,  and  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  the  restrictive  system  admit  it 
to  be  such,  in^fK)riatitm  must  also  be  de- 
sirable— for  the  two  are  indissdubly  con- 
nected ;  and  to  separate  them,  even  in 
imagination,  infers  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  most  obvious  principles.  Com- 
merce, whether  carried  on  between 
individuals  of  the  same  or  of  dififerent 
countries,  is  founded  on  a  fair  princi{^ 
of  reciprocity  ; — buying  and  selling  are 
in  it  what  action  and  reaction  are  in 
physics,  equcU  and  contrary.  Those 
who  will  not  buy  from  others,  render  it 
impossible  for  others  to  buy  from  them* 
Every  sale  implies  an  equal  purchase* 
and  every  purchase  an  equal  sale. 
Hence  to  prohibit  buying  is  exactly  the 
same  thing,  in  effect,  as  to  prohibit  sell- 
ing. No  merchant  would  ever  export 
a  single  bale  of  goods,  were  he  prevented 
from  importing  a  greater  value  in  its 
stead,  but  it  is  impossible  he  can  do 
this  if  foreign  commoMdities  be  excluded* 
In  whatever  degree,  therefore,  an  un- 
restricted trade  might  lead  us  to  re- 
ceive commodities  from  other  countries* 
in  the  same  degree  it  would  render 
them  customers  for  our  commodities* 
would  promote  our  manufactures  and 
extend  our  trade.  To  suppose  that 
commerce  may  be  too  free,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  labour  may  be  turned  into 
too  productive  channels, — that  the  de- 
jects of  demand  may  be  too  much  mul* 
tiplied,  and  their  price  too  much  re- 
duced; it  is  Uke  supposing  that  our 
agriculture  may  be  too  much  improved* 
and  our  crops  rendered  too  luxuriant. 

It  it  often  affirmed,  thoug^h  we  beliere 
without  the  least  foundation  for  the 
statement,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
restrictions  on  importation,  several  ma- 
nufactures that  now  furnish  employ* 
ment  for  a  considerable  population* 
would,  most  prol)ably,  never  have  ex« 
isted  amongst  us.  But  supposing  this 
statement  to  be  admitted,  it  would  not 
form  any  valid  objection  to  the  princi- 
ples now  laid  down*  It  is  quite  as 
much  for  the  advantage  of  communities 
as  of  single  families,  to  respect  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  The 
interests  of  every  people  will  always  be 
best  promoted  by  admcting  themselves, 
in  preference,  to  those  branches  of  in* 
dustry  in  which  they  have  a  superiority 
over  others;  for  it  is  by.  this  means 
only  that   theur  ean  ever  Jully  avail 
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tiieiBMlTef  of  Chdr  peeofiar  ftM^itief  of 
produetioo,  or  employ  theiiisel?ef  and 
their  capital  moat  beneficially. 

When   importation   from  abroad  is 
rertrieted  that  some  new  or  incipient 
manolactm^  may  be  promoted,  govern- 
ment assumes,  thou^  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously,  that  it  knows  better  than  its 
subjects  what  is  the  most  profitable  line 
for  them  to  engage  in.     Never  was 
there  an  assumption  more  entirely  un* 
founded.     Individuals  are    aUvays  on 
the  alert  to  find  out  what  are  the  most 
sdvantageous    businesses  in  whioh  to 
embark ;  and  though  they  sometimes* 
no  doubt,  form  erroneous  conclusions, 
the  chances  are   ten  to  one  in  favour  of 
their  being  right.     Were  it  otherwise, 
the  number  of  well-advised  and  pros- 
perous undertakings  entered  upon  m  (dl 
tolerably  well-governed  countries,  would 
not,  as  is  the  case,  infinitely  exceed 
those  of  a  contrary  description.     But 
though    it    were    different,  the    inter- 
ference of  government  would  not  cer- 
tainly abate  the  evil.    However  well- 
intended,  its  attempts  to  introduce  or 
^end  some  particular  fcmsiness    can- 
not fail  of  being  productive  of  imme- 
diate injury  to  others,  while  the  object 
in  view  may  never  be  realised;    and 
though  realiied,  it  would  most  probably 
not  be  a  national  benefit,  but  the  re- 
verse.   If,  instead  of  directly  producing 
linens,  a  manufacturer  find  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  produce  cottons  or  hardware, 
and  to  exchange  these  with  the  Germans 
for  linen,  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  to 
attempt  to  promote  the  public  interests 
by  shutting  out  foreign  linens,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  be  produced  at  home  I 
It  is  not  disputed  that  the  linen  manu- 
facture might  be  somewhat  promoted 
hy  such  a  measure;  but  it  admits  of 
^monstration  that  other  and  more  ad- 
vantageous businesses  would  sustain  a 
moie  than   corresponding   depression. 
Govtrnments  may  depend  upon  the  fact, 
that  their  subjects  are  incomparably  bet* 
^informed  with  respect  to  these  matters 
tban  ther  can  ever  be.    It  is  not  possi- 
^  for  them,  do  what  they  will,  to  inter- 
im to  encourage  one  set  of  producers, 
^vitboQt  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
■ame  act,  proportionally  discouraging 
wme  oWm  set.    Their  obvious  duty  is, 
U^efore,  to  abstain  from  all  interfer- 
fooe  with  the  legitimate    pursuits  of 
UKlividuals.     To   the   damourers   for 
pfoteelioa  they   may  always  answer, 
^t  thi^  would   be   happy  to  meet 
Umv  moM^  provide  tii^  could  do  ao 


without  injuring  others^  but  that  that 
being  impossit^,  they  feel  themselves 
bound  not  to  intrafere,  but  to  allow  evoy 
one  to  reap  the  [urofit  or  abide  the  lost 
of  the  speoulatioos  into  which  he  may 
enter. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this 
doctrine  has  been  strongly  enforced. in 
an  able  work  published  at  Berlin,  by  M* 
Schmalz,  one  of  the  privy  councillors 
of  his  Prussian  majesty.  '  IJne  fabrique 
v^ritablement  utile,'  it  is  there  said : — 
*  n*a  pas  besoin  d'dtre  encourage  oa 
soutenue  par  T^tat  II  n'est  pas  n^- 
cessaire  de  stimuler  les  hommes  pour 
qu'ils  cherchent  d  se  procurer  un  ben^ 
nee  quelconque ;  et  toute  fabrique  oui 
a  besoin,  pour  se  soutenir*  que  Tctat  lui 
accorde  un  secours,  est  incontestable- 
ment  d^ favorable;  car  o*est  un  indice 
certain  qu'elle  ne  rapporte  aucun  b^n6- 
fice,  et  que  le  capital  et  le  travail  one 
Ton  y  emploie  seraient  employee  plus 
utilement  i  tout  autre  genre  d'industxie/ 
— iEconomie  Politique,  ii.  p.  144.) 

Obvious  as  these  principles  are,  the 
Prussian  government  has  not  had  good 
sense  enough  to  act  upon  them.  Sin- 
gular as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  it  is  now,  forgetful  of  what  its 
subjects  formerly  suffered  from  the  same 
cause,  endeavouring  to  estabhsh  a  Prus- 
sian, or  in  other  words  a  '  continental 
system*  in  the  north  of  Grermany.  Na- 
poleon looked  upon  this  system  merely 
as  a  means  of  annoying  England ;  but 
the  Prussian  cabinet  appear  to  regard  it 
as  the  most  copious  source  of  wealth. 
They  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
customs*  regulations,  to  create  and  eX" 
tend  several  branches  of  industry.  The 
exorbitant  duties,  for  example,  which 
have  doubled  the  price  of  sugar,  have, 
in  Prussia  as  in  Frsnce,  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  several  establishments  for  its 
manufacture  from  the  beet-root.  Thus 
far  the  system  has  succeeded ;  but  mark 
the  consequences.  The  sugar  that 
Prussia  imported  f^om  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil,  was  principally  paid  for  by 
shipments  of  Silesian  and  Brandenburg 
linens ;  and  the  exportation,  and  con- 
sequently also  the  production,  of  these 
has  declined  precisely  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  in  the  importations  of  the 
article  for  which  they  were  exchanged  I 
The  result,  therefore,  is  that  of  every 
shilling  expended  by  the  Prussians  on 
sugar,  a  sixpence  goes  to  enable  the 
beet- root  growers  to  carry  on  a  business 
which  does  not  pay  its  expenses ;  and 
that  every  atom  of  capital,  and  every 
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labourer  so  employed,  have  been  with- 
drawn from  businesses,  yielding  without 
any  encouragement  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  undertaker,  and  a  revenue  to  the 
state !  Such  is  the  system  which  Prus- 
sia is  now  labouring  to  force  upon  the 
smaller  German  states.  Can  we  wonder 
at  their  disinclination  to  receive  such  a 
boon? 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  cross  the 
channel  for  illustrations  of  this  sort  of 
folly.  The  advocates  of  restrictions 
amongst  us  contend  that  the  silk-ma- 
nufacture owes  its  origin  to  them ;  but 
we  take  leave  to  say,  that  no  allegation 
can  be  more  perfectly  ill-founded.  The 
silk  manufacture  was  established  many 
years,  had  obtained  a  firm  footing,  and 
made  a  considerable  progress,  before 
any  one  of  those  regulations  to  which 
its  rise  is  ascribed  was  enacted.  But 
though  it  were  otherwise,  what  then? 
Its  non- introduction  would  have  been 
a  conclusive  proof,  either  that  we  had 
no  means  of  carrying  it  on  as  advan- 
tageously as  others,  or  that  we  deemed 
it  better  to  employ  ourselves  in  those 
branches  in  which  our  superiority  was 
more  decided.  In  neither  case  would 
there  have  been  less  silk  consumed 
than  at  present;  but  we  should  have 
obtained  it  on  more  advantageous 
terms ;  and  while  the  interests  of  the 
consumers  were  thus  promoted  on  the 
one  hand,  the  interests  of  the  producers 
would  have  been  still  more  signally 
benefited  on  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the 
capital  and  labour  now  employed  in 
the  silk  manufacture  would  have  been 
vested  in  more  productive  channels. 

The  remarks  now  made  are  decisive 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  attention 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  those  who 
complain  of  the  prevalence  of  a  taste 
for  foreign  commodities,  and  endea* 
vour  to  catch  at  a  httle  ephemeral 
and  worthless  popularity  by  recom- 
mending the  exclusive  use  of  articles 
produced  at  home.  It  is  fortunate  that 
these  recommendations,  even  when 
backed  as  they  have  sometimes  been  by 
the  approval  of  the  court,  have  gene- 
rally been  treated  with  merited  con- 
tempt. Were  they  universally  acted 
upon,  they  would  annihilate  our  foreign 
commerce  as  efiectually  as  if  the  coun- 
try were  surrounded  by  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's wall  of  brass.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  individual  who  consumes  nothing 
that  is  not  imported  from  abroad,  gives, 
by  encouraging  exportation,  precisely 
the  same  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  has 


own  country  that  is  given  to  it  by  those 
who  consume  nothing  not  directly  pro- 
duced at  home.  Nothing  can  be  nad 
from  foreigners  without  sending  a« 
broad  its  full  equivalent;  they  are  not 
such  simpletons  as  to  supply  us  gratis 
with  valuable  produce;  though,  if  they 
did,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  it 
should  injure  us.  If  we  wear  French 
cloth,  and  drink  French  wine,  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  British  produce  must 
be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for 
them;  nor  should  we,  by  ceasing  to 
consume  foreign  articles,  increase  in 
any  deJEjee  the  demand  for  those  pro- 
duced at  home.  All  that  we  should  do 
would  be  to  add  to  the  demand  for  those 
peculiar  sorts  of  produce,  or  their  substi- 
tutes, that  had  previously  been  imported 
from  France ;  and  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
sun  at  noon-day,  that  we  could  not  do 
this  without  occasioning  an  equal  fall- 
ing ofi^  in  the  foreign  demand  for  that 
sort  of  British  produce  that  had  been 
exported  to  pay  the  French  ^oods,  or 
to  obtain  the  gold  and  silver  with  which 
to  pay  them. 

We  borrow  from  the  F^ee  Trade  Ad- 
vocate, an  American  Journal,  the  follow- 
ing very  striking  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples now  advanced: — "Tell  me  which 
weighs  most,  that  penknife  or  those 
three  silver  half-dollars/'  said  a  gentle- 
man to  us  the  other  day.  I  took  them 
in  my  hands,  and  pronounced  them  to 
be  of  equal  weight.  "  That  penknife," 
said  my  friend,.** was  made  in  Pitts- 
bui^h.  It  cost  one  dollar  and  a  half, 
and  is  the  product  of  American  indus- 
try, which,  you  see,  has  given  to  a  little 
Eieceof  iron  and  a  small  piece  of  buck's 
orn  a  value  equal  to  its  own  weight  in 
silver."  All  the  company  present  were 
struck  with  this  apparently  irresistible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  *'  American 
system.'*  That  iron  ore  and  horn  should 
be  made  as  valuable  as  silver,  bv  domes- 
tic industry,  appeared  to  be  almost  in- 
credible ;  and  yet  the  veracity  of  the 
owner  of  the  penknife,  admitted  no 
doubt  on  the  subject  Could  there  be 
any  question  as  to  the  benefit  which 
the  nation  would  derive  from  making 
its  own  penknives  ?  seemed  to  be  asked 
by  several  of  the  listeners. 

*  To  meet  this  cogent  fact,  which 
seemed  to  my  friend  so  conclusive  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem of  policy  that  he  proposed  to  bum 
every  book  on  political  economy,  Adam 
Smith  and  all,  1  also  resorted  to  a  fact. 
I  took  out  of  my  podcet  an  English 
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)>efikiiiie,  of  the  same  weight  as  Ihe 
Amencan  one,  which  had  also  cost  a 
doUsr  and  a  Imlf ;  and,  having  the  two 
before  me,  expressed  myself  somewhat 
as  follows :  — "  In  the  Pittsburg  knife 
I  see  the  representative  of  a  certain 
portion  of  American  industry.  I  see 
Ihe  product  of  the  labour  of  the  miner, 
the  coal-heaver,  the  smelter,  the  wag- 
goner, the  iron-master,  the  steel-maker, 
and  the  cutler.  1  see  that  the  knife 
is  the  result  of  the  combined  labour 
of  these  and  perhaps  many  others  ; 
and  I  also  see  that  the  knife  has  cost 
what  is  precisely  equal  to  the  wages  of 
a  man  for  three  days,  estimating  this  at 
fifty  cents  per  day;  in  other  words,  I 
sec  that  in  order  that  the  nation  should 
possess  that  penknife,  one  man  must 
labour  for  three  days. 

*  **  Now  in  the  English  knife  I  also  see 
a  portion  of   American    industry.     I 
see  in  it  the  product  of  the  labour  of 
the  ploughman,  the  sower,  the  reaper, 
the   thrasher,    the   miller,    the  wood- 
cutter, the  cooper,  the  waggoner,  the 
factor,  the  merchant,  the   ship-builder 
the  rigger,  the    sail-maker,  the  ship- 
smith,  the    ship-joiner,  the    plumber, 
the  (hayman,  the  mariner,  and  a  dozen 
others  who  are  employed  in  producing 
wheat,  converting  it  into  flour,  and  in 
^ansporting   it    abroad.     All   this  is 
American  industry,  and  is  only  another 
««fe  of  making  a  penknife.    It  has, 
however,  the   advantage  over  the  first 
mode.    Were  it  not  for  the  protecting 
duty,  the  English  knife  would  cost  but 
one  dollar;    or,  in  other  words,    the 
nation  would  procure  it  by  the  labour  of 
one  man  for  two  days  instead  of  three ; 
and  if  it  be  for  the  interest  of  each 
individual  that  he  should  procure  what 
he  wants  with  the  least  possible  quan- 
%  of  labour,  so  must  it  be  for  the 
interest  of  ail  individuals,  that  is,  the 
Mtion."'    (Vol.  i.,  p.  238.) 
,  Take,  therefore,  any  case  of  prohibi- 
fioD  that  it  is  possible  to  suppose :  it  will 
h«  found  that,  when  it  is  least  injurious, 
its  whole  effect  is  to  change  the  natural 
distribution  of  capital,  and  to  lessen  the 
<l^>nand  for  one  species  of  produce,  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  increases  the 
demand  for  another;  and  that,  in  by  far 
the  greater   number  of  cases,  it  has 
"le  further  effect  of  increasing  the  price 
of  the  prohibited  article^  and  of  im- 
posing a  heavy  burden    on  the  con- 
snmer^  or   the    public,  without   any 
eomitciyailmg  advantage  to  any  one. 
^RMra  is  na  jugglery  m  commerce-- 


no  denying  of  the  fondament^  prind* 
pie  that  to  whatever  extent  we  cease 
buying  from  the  foreigner,  we  muet,  to 
the  same  extent,  cease  selling  to  him* 
To  attempt  to  promote  industry  by  re- 
stricting importation,  is  to  attempt  to 
promote  it  by  l>olsteriiig  up  a  business 
not  suited  to  the  country,  at  the  expense 
of  one  which  is.  We  leave  it  to  others 
to  determine  whether  such  conduct  be 
more  discreditable  to  our  intelligence^ 
or  prejudicial  to  our  interests. 

(2.)  Businesses  carried  on  under  a 
system  of  free  competition  cannot  differ 
materially,  in  different  countries,  in  re- 
spect of  improvement.  Where  indus- 
try is  not  fettered  by  artificial  systems, 
every  one  is  exerting  himself  to  improve 
his  peculiar  department,  and  is  on  the 
watch  that  he  may  learn  and  profit  by 
the  discoveries  and  mventions  of  his 
neighbours.  But  the  moment  that  any 
employment  is  brought  within  the  pale 
of  custom-house  regulations,  those  who 
carry  it  on  trust  to  them,  and  not  to 
their  ingenuity.  Believing  that  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competi- 
tion, they  become  indifferent  to  what  is 
going  en  abroad ;  so  that  improvements 
that  would  otherwise  be  eagerly  adopted 
and  perfected,  are  either  not  introduced 
at  all,  or  not  until  they  have  become 
antiquated. 

'  The  time  has  been  when  it  was  found 
quite  a  suflScient  reason  for  imposing  a 
prohibitory  duty  upon  a  foreign  article, 
that  it  was  better  than  we  could  make  at 
heme ;  but  I  trust,  when  such  calls  are 
made  upon  this  House  hereafter,  our 
first  answer  at  least  will  be,  let  us  see 
what  can  be  done  by  competition  ;  first 
try  to  imitate,  and  by-and-bye,  perhaps, 
you  will  surpass  your  foreign  rival. 
Prohibitions  are,  tn  fact,  a  premium 
upon  mediocrity: — they  destroy  the  best 
incentive  to  excellence — the  best  sti- 
mulus to  invention  and  improvement* 
They  condemn  the  community  to  suffer, 
both  in  price  and  quality,  all  the  evils  of 
monopoly,  except  m  as  far  as  a  remedy 
may  be  found  in  the  baneful  arts  of  the 
smuggler.  They  have  also  anottier  of 
the  ipreat  evils  of  monopoly — that  of 
exposing  the  consumer,  as  well  as  the 
dealer,  to  rapid  and  inconvenient  fluc- 
tuations in  price.' 

In  the  same  admirable  speech,  from 
which  we  have  borrowed  this  striking 
extract,  Mr.  Huskisson  g;ives  the  follow- 
ing example,  in  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple he  had  advanced:—*  Soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  fVance,  under 
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Mr.  Pkt*f  treatf,  in  1 7S9,  Frendi  dotht , 
of  a  fine  quality,  were  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantity — they  were  preferred 
to  our  own — no  fashionable  man  was  to 
be  seen  without  a  coat  of  French  doth. 
What  followed  ?  In  less  than  two  years 
the  cloth  of  our  own  manufactures 
became  equal  to  that  imported  from 
France — ^the  one  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other;  and  though 
coats  of  French  cloth  were  still  the 
fashion,  the  cloth  of  which  they  were 
made  was  mantrfoctured  in  this  country  f 
In  like  manner,  we  shall  now,  in  all 
probability  import  some  printed  cottons 
fVom  Alsace  and  Switserland,  of  richer 
and  brighter  colours  than  our  own ; 
some  fancy  muslins  from  India ;  some 
sUk  stuffs,  some  porcelain  from  France, 
objects  for  which  curiosity  or  fashion 
may  create  a  demand  in  this  metropolis ; 
but  they  will  not  interfere  with  those 
articles  of  more  wide  and  universal  con- 
sumption, which  our  own  manufacturers 
supply  cheaper  and  better,  whilst  they 
will  excite  the  ingenuity  of  our  artists 
and  workmen  to  attempt  improvements 
which  may  enable  them  to  enter  the  lists 
with  the  foreigner  in  those  very  articles 
in  which  he  has  now  an  acknowledged 
superiority/ — (Speechee,  vol  ii.  p.  344.) 

The  silk  manufacture  affords  at  once 
the  best  example  of  the  pernicious  effect 
of  monopoly,  and  of  the  wholesome, 
invigorating  influence  of  competition. 
Notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  im* 
provement  in  all  other  departments,  it 
was  affirmed,  in  1836,  by  the  Mem- 
ber for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
'that  there  were  in  that  city  9,700 
looms,  7,500  of  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  operative  weavers,  who  applied  their 
manual  labour,  as  well  as  their  ma» 
chinery,  to  the  manufacture  of  ribands. 
These  looms  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  want  poenble  construction  ;  and 
it  would  scarcely  be  believed  that  the 
improved  loom  m  France  would,  in  a 
given  time,  produce  five  times  as  much 
riband  as  the  common  loom  in  England 
with  the  same  manual  labour!  He 
could  also  state  that  there  existed  an 
improved  manufacture  in  Grermany,  by 
which  one  man  could  m9k&  forty-eight 
times  as  much  velvet  as  could  lie  made 
in  an  equal  time  by  an  English  ma- 
chine, What  chance  was  tnere  that 
the  English  manu&cturer  could  main- 
tain such  a  competition  ?* 

Perhaps  these  statements  may  be 
somewhat  eKBggeiated ;  tboogh  th«tt 


can  be  no  doubt  that  the?  are,  in  Um 
main,  well-founded.  Surely,  however^ 
no  one  believes  that  the  inferiority  of 
the  machinery  used  by  the  En^sh 
manufacturers  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any- 
thing except  that  the  protection  wfaidi 
they  enjoyed  made  them  indifferent  to 
improvements.  No  one  believes  that 
the  French  or  Germans  are  superior  to 
the  English  in  the  construction  of  ma^ 
chines;  on  the  contrary,  their  inferi- 
ority is  admitted  by  themselves,  and 
by  everybody  else.    But  if  it  had  been 

Sossible  previously  to  entertain  any 
oubt  upon  the  subject,  what  has  taken 
place  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  to 
foreign  silks  under  a  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  would  have  effectually  removed  it 
We  do  not  exaggerate,  we  only  state  the 
plain  matter  of  fact,  when  we  affirm  that 
the  silk  manufiacture  has  made  a  more 
rapid  progress  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  or  since  the  d)olition  of  the  pro- 
hibitive system  in  1825,  than  it  did 
during  the  preceding  century.  So  un- 
precedented has  been  its  advance,  that 
*  the  once  existing  disparity  in  quality 
between  goods  of  French  and  English 
make  has,  with  some  very  unimportant 
exceptions,  not  mereW  disappeared,  but 
actually  ranged  itseu  on  the  side  oif  the 
British  artisan.*— <  Troi/Mtf  on  the  SUk 
Mantifacture,  m  Lardner's  Cyclopes 
diOf  p.  90.) 

Most  of  the  machines  and  processes 
known  on  the  Continent,  hsive  been 
introduced  amongst  us,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  materially  improved* 
Nor,  after  what  has  taken  place,  oaa 
the  least  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of 
any  one.  that  had  the  same  freedom  been 
giyen  to  the  silk  manufacture  fifty  years 
ago  that  was  given  to  it  in  1885,  it 
would  now  have  ranked  among  the 
most  important  and  valuable  businesses 
in  the  kingdom,  and  would  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  ad- 
mission of  foreign  silks  free  of  duty.  We 
know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
intelligent  persons  in  the  trade,  that  the 
existing  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  foreign 
silks  ought  to  be  immediately  reduced 
to  20  per  cent. ;  and  that  it  shouki  be 
further  reduced  by  1  per  cent,  per  ann., 
till  it  be  brouKht  to  10  or  12  per  cent^at 
which  it  might  be  allowed  to  continue 
stationary,  notes  a  protecting  duty,  but . 
as  a  duty  imposed  for  the  sake  of  i^ 
venue.  A  measure  of  this  sort,  by  in- 
creasing/dtr  competition,  would  continue 
the  impulse  already  given  to  the  manu- 
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*  ^  vntion.  Under  mioh  a  gyBtran,  we  are 
[  well  aiiured  that,  in  a  very  few  years, 
periiap  not  more  than  five  or  ux»  our 
'  sqienority  over  France,  in  most  depart- 
raents  of  the  silk  manufacture,  would  be 
little  less  deeded  than  in  that  of  cotton. 
*  I  maintain,*  said  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son, in  bis  esculent  speech  on  the  state 
of  the  silk  trade  (14th  of  April.  1829), 
—a  speech  equally  distinguished  for 
sottndm»8  of  principle  and  beauty  of 
illustration, — 'I  maintain,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  very  essence 
of  commercial  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  freedom  from  legislative  inter- 
ference  and  legislative  protection.  At- 
tempt to  assist  its  course  by  legislative 
enactments,  by  fostering  care,  you  arrest 
its  progress,  you  destroy  its  vigour. 
Unbind  the  shackles  in  which  your  un- 
wise tenderness  has  confined  it,  permit 
it  to  take  imrestrained  its  own  course* 
expose  it  to  the  wholesome  breeies  of 
eompetition,  you  give  it  new  life,  you 
restore  its  former  v^our.  Industiy  has 
been  well  likened  to  the  hardy  Alpine 
plant :  sdf-sown  on  the  mountain  side, 
exposed  to  Uie  inclemency  of  the  sev 
sons,  it  gathers  strength  in  its  struggles 
for  existence^  it  shoots  forth  in  vigour 
and  in  beauty.  Transplanted  to  the 
rioh  soil  of  the  parterre,  tended  by  the 
fostering  hand  of  the  gardener,  nursed 
in  the  artificial  atmosj^ere  of  the  foro- 
ing^lass,  it  grows  sickly  and  enervated, 
its  shoots  are  vigourless,  its  flowers  in- 
odorous. In  one  single  word  lies  the 
loul  of  industry — competition.  The  an- 
swer of  the  statesman  and  the  econo- 
mist to  his  sovereign  in<^uiring  what  he 
eoQld  do  to  assist  the  mdustry  of  his 
luigdom  was,  "let  it  take  its  own  way.** 
8a&  is  my  prayer.  Relieve  us  fi-om 
^  ehaina  m  whieh  your  indiscreet  ten- 
dcraess  has  shackled  us — remove  your 

rissive  protection-^ve  us  the  fair 
we  ask,  and  we  demand  no  more. 
The  talent,  the  genius,  the  enterprise, 
the  capital,  the  industry  of  this  mat 
people  will  do  the  rest ;  and  England  will 
not  only  retain,  but  she  will  take  a  yet 
more  forward  place  in  the  race  of  oom- 
pstition  fur  wealth  and  improvement* 
which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  she  is 
^ined  to  run  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Place  us  in  that  condition, 
Bot  by  any  violent  change,  but  by  slow 
^  eisy  transition.  Here  we  shfidl  find 
<^eurtty  for  our  enterprise*  and  reward 
fofonrkybomw— 

'  Ble  Miei  iBgeiiUt  cunptt  i  certntqae  metentl 
">*>antf|  ooMtor  fiaptUsindaEtrla  Ooais.' 


It  was  not*  however,  to  be  snppoted, 
that  all  departments  of  the  silk  manu- 
fiioture  woukl  be  equally  benefited  by 
the  change  of  system  that  has  taken 

eace — Nonomntapoinmui,  Thepro- 
ibility  is  that  the  trade  will  in  future 
be  divided  between  the  English  and 
French.  In  point  of  substantial  excel- 
lence, the  plain  silk  goods  manufactured 
in  England  are  superior  to  those  of 
France ;  and  the  difference  in  favour  of 
the  latter  in  point  of  J!niik  is  every  day 
becoming  less  perceptible ;  while  in  all 
mixed  manufactures  of  silk  and  wool, 
silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  linen.  &c.,  our 
ascendancy  is  admitted  by  the  FVench 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ril)ands,  figured  gauzes,  and  light  fancy 
goods  manufactured  in  France,  are 
superior  to  those  of  this  country.  Even 
in  this  department  we  have  made  a  very 
great  progress ;  and  fancy  goods  are 
now  produced  at  Spitalfields,  Coventry, 
and  other  places,  contrasting  most  ad- 
vantageously, in  point  of  taste  and 
beauty,  with  those  produced  previously 
to  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 
Still,  however,  we  are  not  sanguine  in 
our  expectations  of  our  countrymen 
being  able  to  maintain  a  successful 
competition  with  our  neighbours  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  class  of  articles. 
The  greater  attention  paid  to  the  art  of 
designing  in  Lyons,  the  consequent  bet- 
ter taste  of  the  artists,  and  the  superior 
brightness  and  lustre  of  their  colours, 
give  them  advantages  with  which  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  contend. 

But,  supposing  that  the  trade  is  parw 
titk)ned  between  the  two  countries  in  the 
way  now  stated,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  best  share  will  belong  to  us,  and 
that  that  share  will  be  incomparably 
more  valuable  than  the  whole  manu- 
facture formwly  was.  The  proofs  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  are  at 
hand.  Notwithstanding  the  distress  of 
the  riband-weavers  of  Coventry  and  a 
few  other  places,  the  manufacture,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
greatest  importation  of  raw  and  thrown 
silk  that  took  place  in  any  one  year  pre- 
viously to  the' repeal  of  the  prohibitory 
system,  was  in  1823,  when  3,432,286  lbs. 
were  imported.  But  last  year,  in  despite 
of  all  the  sinister  predictions  that  have 
been  indulged  in  with  respect  to  the 
ruin  of  the  manufacture,  the  imports  of 
raw  and  thrown  silk  amounted  to 
4,693,617  lbs.,  being  nearly  twice  the 
quantity  imported  when  the  numopoly 
^initiviggurl^^^^^^^^ 
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The  increase  in  the  exports  of  wrought 
silks  affords,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
decisive  proof  of  the"  extraordinary  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  manu- 
facture. Instead  of  having  anything  to 
fear  from  the  competition  of  tfaie  French 
at  home,  we  are  actually  underselling 
them  in  the  heavier  and  more  important 
species  of  goods,  in  every  foreign  market 
equally  accessible  to  both  parties.  The 
exports  of  silks  from  France  have  been 
declining,  while  those  from  England 
have  been  increasing  beyond  all  prece- 
dent. The  official  value  of  our  exports 
of  silk  goods,  in  1823,  amounted  to 
140,320/.,  whereas  in  1830,  it  amounted 
to  437,880/.,  being  an  advance  of  more 
than  three  hundred  per  cent,/  Not 
only  therefore  are  the  statements  as  to 
the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture  proved 
to  be  wholly  without  even  the  shadow  / 
of  a  foundation,  but  the  anticipations  of  t 
those  who  contended  that  the  repeal  of 
the  restrictive  system  would  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  of  invention 
and  improvement,  have  been  realized 
to  the  utmost  extent 

What  has  now  been  stated  renders 
it  obvious,  that  though  the.  manufac- 
turers of  fkncy  goods  may  be  obliged  to 
change  their  employment,  a  new,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  extensive  and 
fruitful  field  is  opened  for  their  exer- 
tions. We  lament  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  the  transition  even  from  one  de- 
partment of  the  same  business  to  ano- 
ther, but  the  suffering  thence  arising 
wiU  speedily  disappear ;  and  when  the 
change  has  been  effected,  the  manufac- 
turers will  enter  with  fresh  vigour  on  a 
new  career  of  prosperity. 

It  is  supposed  by  many,  that  the  ma- 
nufacture will  ultimately  be  transferred 
from  Spitalfields  to  Manchester,  Paisley, 
and  otlver  places.  We  incline  to  think 
that  this  anticipation  will  be  realized, 
at  least  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  if 
so  it  will  only  prove  that  the  places 
referred  to  are  better  adapted  K>r  its 
prosecution  than  Spitalfielas,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  change  is  publicly 
advantageous. 

Changes  similar  to  those  we  have  now 
been  considering,  are  going  forward  at 
this  moment  in  other  businesses.  The 
pillow-lace  manufacturers  are  in  a 
state  of  great,  and,  we  are  afraid,  irre* 
mediable  distress ;  but  no  one  pretends 
to  say  that  it  has  been  occasioned  by 
foreign  competition.  The  Nottingham 
lace-manufacture,  the  value  of  which 
is  ^now  probably  not  less  than  three 


miUions  nterling  annually,  has  grown 
up  amongst  us  .within  the  course  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  This  beautifal 
fabric  is  produced  at  so  cheap  arate* 
that  it  is  exported  ^to  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  is  extensively  smugded  into 
France,  superseding  the  laces  ior  which 
the  northern  provinces  of  that  kingdonot 
were  long  so  famous.  This  novel  ma- 
nufacture, which  now  affords  employ-* 
ment  for  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and 
many  thousands  of  workmen,  is  whoUy 
the  result  of  inventions  and  improvements 
in  machinery;  and  the  {)erfection  and 
cheapness  of  the  goods  it  affords,  by 
narrowing  to  a  great  extent  the  demand 
for  pillow-lace,  has  gone  far  to  suspend 
the  p»roduction  of  the  latter.  But  how 
injurious  soever  this  change  may  be  to 
many  poor  persons  in  Bucks,  Bedford, 
and  other  counties,  that  derived  a  part 
of  their  subsistence  from  pillow-lace 
working,  there  can  be  no  question  that, 
in  a  public  point  of  view,  the  change  will 
be  most  beneficial.  For  every  indivklual 
thrown  out  of  the  old  business,  two  or 
three  have  been  taken  into  the  new, 
and  are  placed  in  a  situation  in  which, 
while  dexterity  in  manipulation  ia*  of 
equal  value  as  before,  the  reward  of  those 
who  have  either  sagacity  or  good  fortune 
to  discover  more  compendious  processes, 
is  incomparably  greater. 

The  distress,  prevalent  in  some  de- 
partments of  the  silk-trade,  springs  from 
a  similar  cause,  and  will  no  doubt  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  results.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  is  not  possible  either  to 
abandon  a  routine  system,  or  to  intro- 
duce new  and  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction, without  injury  to  individuals* 
But  because  such  is  the  fact— because 
the  bridge  cannot  be  built  without  dis- 
placing watermen,  nor  the  plough  intro- 
duced without  supersedmg  the  spade, 
nor  wine  brought  from  abroad  without, 
diminishing  the  demand  for  ale  and  beer 
— is  that  any  reason  for  proscribing  in- 
ventions, and  denying  ourselves  gratifi- 
cations within  our  reach  ?  To  maintain 
the  affirmative,  would  be  evidently  ab- 
surd,— ^it  would  be  equivalent  to  main- 
taining that  the  interests  of  society  are 
best  promoted  by  perpetuating  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  barbarism !  The  injury 
occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  an  im- 
proved method  of  production,  or  the 
opening  of  new  markets  whence  cheaper 
supplies  of  any  article  may  l>e  obtained, 
is  temporary  only,  and  affects  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  communi^ ;  while 
theadvaatage  is  permanent,  and  benefits 
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etcry  infividai],  even  those  who  it  may, 
in  the  first  instance,  force  to  resort  to 
other  bosinesses. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  silk  trade,  who  may  have  looked 
nto  the  pamphlets  and  speeches  of  those 
opposed  to  the  late  alterations,  will  pro- 
bftbly  be  disposed  to  think  that,  though 
more  limited  in  point  of  numbers,  the 
condition  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
trsde  was  better  previously  to  1 825,  than 
it  has  been  since.     But  those  who  have 
looked,  however  cursorily,  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  trade,  must  know  that  such 
is  not  the  fact ;  and  that,  speaking  gene- 
nlly,  the  situation  of  those  engaged  in 
it  has  been  materially  improved  since 
1825.    The  faot  is,  that  the  silk  trade 
used  to  be  exposed  to  the  most  tremen* 
doos  vicissitudes.     In  1793,  no  fewer 
thtn  4000  looms  were  shut  up  in  Spital- 
fidds  only,  which,  when  in  full  work 
seven  years  l)efore,  had  given  employ- 
ment to  10,000  persons.    In  1816,  long 
before  a  relaxation  of  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem bad  been  so  much  as  thought  of, 
the  distress  in  the  silk  trade  was  infi- 
nitely more  severe  than  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that^  at 
a  public  meeting  held  fbr  the  relief  of 
the  Spitalfields*  weavers,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  on  the  26th  of  Noveml)er,  1816, 
the  secretary  stated,  that  two-ihirds  of 
them  were  without  employment,  and 
without  the  means  of  support ;  '  that 
some  had  deserted  their  houses  in  de- 
spair, unable  to  endure  the  sight  of  their 
Marving  families ;  and  many  pined  un* 
der  languishing  diseases  brought  on  by 
the  want  of  food  and  clothing.*    And 
Mr.  FoweD  Buxton,  M.P.,  stated  at  the 
•sme  meeting,  that  the  distress  among 
^  silk  manufacturers  was  so  intense 
that  •  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  pes- 
^ience^  whidi    spreads    its  contagion 
iround,  and  devastates  an  entire  dis- 
trict*   Such  was  the  state  of  the  work- 
iDcn  under  that  monopoly  system  that 
hai  been  the  worthless  theme  of  so  much 
recent  eulogy.   But  such,  we  are  glad  to 
>ty,  is  not  their  state  at  present.    The 
™c  bemg  now  mostly  diverted  into 
fiwse  branches  in  which  we  have  a  su- 
Pcnorify,is  comparatively  secure  against 
^^(▼ulsions ;  and  it  would  be  an  absur- 
dity to  imagine,  that  measures  that  have 
wit  doubled  the  manufacture,  should 
hate  reduced  the  rate  of  wages,  or  been 
^^**>wwise  than  ^advantageous  to    the 
workaien. 
•  (3.)  But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 


whole  misehief  of  rettrioHona.  When 
the  importation  of  a  foreign  commo- 
dity is  prohibited,  or  loaded  with  a 
heavy  duty,  it  almost  ravariably  hap- 
pens, unless  the  commodity  be  a  very 
bulky  one  in  proportion  to  its  value, 
that  it  is  smuggled  from  abroad.  If  the 
prohibition  of  a  foreign  commodity  took 
away  the  taste  for  it,  or  disposed  any 
one  cheerfully  to  pay  double  or  tre- 
ble its  former  price,  the  prohibition 
would  be  less  mjurious.  Unluckily, 
however,  it  has  no  such  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  desire 
to  obtain  prohibited  articles  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  artificial  obstacles 
opposed  to  its  gratification.  And  no 
one  doubts  that  the  desire  to  obtain 
them  at  a  cheaper  rate,  l>eoomes  more 
intense  according  as  their  price  is  raised 
by  the  imposition  of  duties.  The  legal 
prohibition  of  foreign  silks  that  existed 
previously  to  1826,  did  not  hinder  their 
importation  in  immense  quantities.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  smuggler  was  too  many 
for  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom-house 
officer — and  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  most  strenuous  eftorts  were  made 
to  exclude  them,  the  silks  of  France  and 
Hindostan  were  openly  displayed  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  St.  James's,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  mockery  of 
the  impotent  legislation  prohibiting 
their  introduction.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  substitution  of  the  (k/  t^o- 
lorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  in  place  of  the 
old  system  of  prohibition,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  any  materially  increased  im- 
portation of  foreign  silks.  "I  have 
lately,*  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  fa- 
mous speech  in  vindication  of  his  policy 
as  to  the  silk-trade, '  taken  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  smuggled 
silk  that  has  been  seized  inland  through- 
out the  kingdom  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  I  find  that  the  whole  does 
not  exceed  500U/.  a-year.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, on  the  other  hand,  to  get  an 
account  of  the  quantity  of  silk  goods 
actually  smuggled  into  this  country* 
Any  estimate  of  this  quantity  must  be 
very  vague ;  but  I  have  l)een  given  to 
understand  that  the  value  of  such  goods 
as  are  regularly  entered  at  the  custom- 
houses of  France  for  exportation  to  this 
country,  is  from  100,000/.  to  150.000/. 
a-year;  and  this,  of  course,  is  exclusive 
of  the  far  greater  supply  which  is  poiu-ed 
in  throughout  all  the  channels  of  smug- 
ghng,  without  being  subjected  to  any 
entry.  In  fact,  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
iUicit  trade  carried,  that  there  is  scarcely 
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a  haberdasher^s  shop  in  the  maHest  vil- 
lage of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 
prohibited  silks  are  not  sold ;  and  that 
m  the  face  of  day,  and  to  a  very  consi- 
derable extent. 

*  The  Honourable  Meinl)er  fbr  Coven- 
try (Mr.  Ellice)  has  mentioned  the  silk 
goods  from  India  as  those  against  which 
anything  but  prohibition  would  prove  an 
unavailing  protection.  Now,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  stronger  case  than  those  very  silks  ftir- 
nish,  against  the  Honourable  Member's 
own  argument.  I  believe  it  is  univer- 
sally known,  that  a  large  quantity  of 
Bandana  handkerchiefs  are  sold,  every 
year,  for  exportation,  by  the  East  India 
Company.  But  does  any  gentleman 
suppose  that  these  Bandanas  are  sent  to 
the  Continent  for  the  puipose  of  remain- 
ing there?  No  such  thing?  They  are 
sold  at  the  Company's  sales  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  eight  hundred  thousand  or 
a  million  a-year,  at  about  four  shillings 
each.  They  are  immediately  shipped  off 
for  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Ostend,  or  Guernsey,  and  from  thence 
they  nearly  all  illicitly  find  thehr  way 
back  to  this  country. 

*  Mark,  then,  the  effect  of  this  beautiful 
system  : — these  Bandanas,  which  had 
previously  been  sold  for  exportation,  at 
four  shilhngs,  are  finally  distributed  in 
retail  to  the  people  of  England,  at  about 
eight  shillin^ii  each ;  and  the  result  of 
this  prohibition  is  to  levy  upon  the  con- 
sumer a  tax,  and  to  give  those  who  live 
by  evading  your  law,  a  bounty  of  four 
shillings  upon  each  handkerchief  sold  in 
this  country!* — (Speeches,  Vol.  II., 
p.  510.) 

Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  objections 
to  the  present  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on 
foreign  silks,  is,  that  it  is  high  enough 
to  enable  a  considerable  smuggling  trade 
to  be  still  carried  on, — the  facility  for 
smuggling  l)eing  increased  by  means  of 
the  legalised  importation.  A  duty  of 
12  or  15  per  cent,  would  not,  however, 
be  so  hii^h  as  to  balance  the  risks  run  in 
smuggling,  and  would,  therefore,  really 
afford  the  manufacturer  a  more  efficient 
protection  than  he  derives  from  the  ex- 
isting duty ;  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  place  all  classes  of  dealers  on  the 
same  footing ;  whereas,  the  advantage 
is,  at  present,  on  the  inde  of  those  who 
engage  in  fraudulent  schemes. 

But  the  duties  of  600  or  700  per  cent, 
on  tobacco,  and  of  400  or  500  per  cent, 
on  foreign  brandy  and  Geneva,  are  the 
grand  incentives  to  smuggling*     Hav« 


these  exorbitant  dntiet  taken  vmnj 
the  taste  for  the  articles  on  whioh 
they  are  imposed?  No  such  thing; 
Their  only  effect  hat  l>een  to  con- 
vert a  trade  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  ad* 
vantageous  results,  into  a  most  protifle 
source  of  crime  and  demoralization. 
The  temptation  to  smuggle,  occasioned 
by  the  oppressiveness  of  the  duties,  is 
too  overpowering  to  be  counteracted  hj 
the  utmost  threatenings  of  the  law.  The 
coast-guard,  and  the  preventive  water- 
guard,  the  expense  of  which  is  httle,  if 
anything,  under  500,000/.  a-year,  are  kept 
up  fbr  no  other  purpose  than  to  hinder 
the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco^ 
brandv.  and  Geneva.  But  though  thqr 
were  doubled,  they  would  be  ineffectual 
fbr  their  object  At  this  moment  it  is 
believed  that  a  third  of  all  the  tobaeoo 
consumed  in  Ireland  is  supplied  hy  the 
illicit  trader.  And  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  the  districts  in 
England  roost  favourably  situated  for 
smuggling,  almost  the  whole  body  of  la* 
l)ourers  are,  every  now  and  then,  with- 
drawn from  thehr  accustomed  em];do]F- 
ments,  to  en^ge  in  this  destructive 
practice.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate the  mischievous  consequences 
of  this  state  of  things.  It  has  rendered 
smuggling,  though  probably  the  most 
direct  road  to  the  gallows,  a  favourite 
occupation;  and  procured  fbr  the 
smuggler,  even  when  soiled  with  the 
blood  of  some  revenue  officer,  the  pub* 
lie  sympathy  and  support.  Tliousands 
of  individuals,  who,  but  fbr  this  mo- 
ral contamination,  would  have  been 
industrious  and  virtuous,  have  become 
predatory  and  ferocious ;  they  have 
Deen  tau^t  to  despise  the  law\  and  to 
regard  its  functionaries  as  enemies> 
whom  it  is  meritorious  to  assault. 

It  has  been  said,  that  this  *  abomina- 
ble system ' — for  so  it  is  properly  cha- 
racterised by  Mr.  Huskisson  (Speeches* 
vol.  ii.  p.  343)— is  upheld  for  tne  sake 
of  revenue;  but  this  is  false:  it  has 
been  shown,  again  and  again,  that 
the  revenue*  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  reducing  the  duties  to  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  their  present  amount. 
Admitting,  however,  that  fiscal  rapacity 
and  ignorance  may  claim  the  credit  it 
having  imposed  a  duty  of  700  per 
cent,  on  tobacco,  the  still  more  ob- 
jectionable duties  on  brandy  and  €Ui« 
neva  were  originally  imposed,  and  are 
still  kept  up,  as  mercant^e  regulations^ 
as  a  meane  of  eoii^>eUing  the  contuap- 
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tSoB  of  t  few  fhonffand  extra  gallons  of 
beer,  poitier,  and  British  spirits ;  and  to 
eompass  tkis  end,  we  scrapie  not  to 
nibjeet  our  commeroe  with  foreign 
^oontnes  to  ruinous  restrictions ;  to 
demoralise  our  population;  to  fill  our 
ooorts  with  peijury  and  chicanery,  and 
to  lender  our  coasts  the  scene  of  san- 
goinaiy  contests !  We  admit  the  effect 
of  interest  in  perverting  the  judgment 
even  of  the  most  conscientious  persons ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  any  one,  nowe^er 
largely  engaged  in  the  distillery,  or  in 
ttie  .beer  and  porter  manufacture,  was 
erer  so  far  blinded  by  selfish  feelinfi:8 
as  to  have  no  misgivings  in  contending 
ttiat  duties  productive  of  such  effects 
are  publicly  advantageous. 

<4.)  In  addition  to  their  other  inju- 
rious  efflects,    restrictions   render   the 
businesses  carried  on  under  their  pro- 
tection peculiarly  Halde  to  gluts  and  re- 
vnlnons.    Steadiness  of  price  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  field 
whence  supplies  may  be  derived,  and  in 
wtttch  they  may  be  disposed  of.     A 
manufifteture  not  suited  to  the  country, 
and  depending  on  a  prohibition  for  its 
existence,  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
extent  of  the  home  market.    When  the 
demands  of  the  domestic  consumer  are 
ntisfied,  it  has   reached   the   utmost 
Umits  to  which  it  can  attain  ;   for  it 
would  be  idle  to  think  of  entering  the 
foreign  market  in  competition  with  those 
who  canrv  on  their  business  under  more 
fkvourable  circumstances.     But  when, 
in  such  a  case,  a  change  of  fashion,  or 
lay  other  cause,  occasions  a  decline  in 
the  demand  for  an  article,  there  being 
ao  means  of  disposing  of  the  surplus 
abroad,   its    price    is  unnaturally  de- 
pressed, and  the  producers  become  in- 
^ohed  in  bankruptcy  and  ruin ;  where- 
as, had  the  article  t)een  produced  under 
a  free   system,   a    falbng  off  in   the 
V»ine  demand  would  have  l)een  of  tri- 
fling conseouence,  inasmuch  as  the  sur- 
plni  might  have  l)een  sokl,  at  acompa- 
rttWely  small   reduction    of  price,  in 
other  conntries. 

It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
^  same  results  are  sure  to  follow, 
though  not  so  immediately,  from  an 
ncreise  of  the  demand  for  any  article 
produced  under  a  monopoly,  as  from  its 
winitlion.  A  statement  of  this  sort 
»>•?  seem,  to  those  not  conversant  with 
WW  subjects,  to  be  contradictory ;  but 
■och  is  not  the  case.  The  inevitable 
cfieet  of  an  increase  of  demand,  even  in 
the  bkmI  exteniive  businesses,  b  to 


attract  so  much  capital  to  them  at  not 
only  to  furnish  an  sdequate  supply  of 
the  article  in  unusual  demand,  at  the 
old  prices,  but  to  glut  the  market,  and 
sink  prices  bek>w  their  ordinary  leveL 
And  the  more  limited  the  market,  the 
sooner,  of  course,  is  this  reaction 
brought  about. 

The  history  of  the  com  trade,  since 
the  restrictive  system  was  fully  applied 
to  it  in  1815,  furnishes  convincing 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  has  now 
Deen  stated.  We  have  had  the  most 
extraordinary  altemstion  of  periods  of 
high  and  low  prices ;  the  one  being  the 
invariable  forerunner  of  the  other!  And 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  restriction  on  importation* 
by  raising  our  average  prices  decidedly 
above  the  level  of  th^se  of  the  Conti- 
nent,  renders  exportation,  in  an  abundant 
year,  all  but  impossible ;  so  that  prices, 
m  such  seasons,  sink  below  the  cost  of 
production.  But  this  fall  cannot  conti- 
nue ;  for,  the  distress  thence  arising,  by 
depressing  the  agriculturists  and  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  in  tillage,  aeain 
leads  to  high  prices ;  which,  in  their 
turn,  lead  to  a  renewed  extension  <^ 
cultivation,  and  a  renewed  fall  the  mo- 
ment the  harvest  happens  to  be  unusu- 
ally luxuriant!  Hence,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  the  prohibitive 
system  is  productive  at  one  moment  of 
scarcity,  and  at  another  of  a  glut;  it 
hinders  alike  the  supply  of  a  defi- 
ciency, and  the  removal  of  a  surplus ; 
and  has  actually  had  power  to  render 
the  bounty  of  Providence  an  injury  to 
the  farmer! 

(6.)  The  pressure  of  taxation  has 
often  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  for 
restrictions  on  commerce;  but,  though 
more  plausible,  perhaps,  it  is  not  more 
valid  than  the  rest.  Taxation  mav  be 
heavy,  and  even  oppressive ;  but  so  long 
as  it  is  fairly  assessed,  it  equally  affects 
all  branches  of  industry,  and  conse- 
ouently  affords  no  ground  whatever  for 
tne  enactment  of  regulations  intended  to 
protect  a  single  business.  If,  however, 
any  particular  article  were  more  heavily 
taxed  than  others,  a  duty  corresponding 
to  the  excess  of  duty  falling  upon  such 
article  ought  to  be  imposed  on  its 
importation  from  abroad,  not  as  a 
measure  of  protection,  but  of  justice ; 
for  otherwise,  those  engaped  in  its  pro- 
duction would  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
situation  as  others,  and  would  have 
good  ground  for  complaining  of  unfair 
treatment— of  their  being  disabled,  by  the 
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/  h«my  taxes  laid  on  them,  from 
Vithstanding  the  competition  of  foreign- 
ers. So  long,  however,  as  taxation  is 
impartial,  as  it  presses  with  the  same 
intensity  on  eveiy  class,  all  are  placed 
in  the  same  condition  in  respect  of  bur- 
dens, and  none  has  anjr  better  right 
than  another  to  complain  of  foreign 
competition.  And  it  is  surely  unneces- 
sary to  say,  that  to  propose  to  protect 
aXl  businesses  would  be  absurd.  When 
a  protection  is  granted  to  one  class,  they 
gain,  for  a  while  at  least,  a  trifling 
advantage,  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  produce  was  sent  abroad  to  pay 
the  foreign  articles  excluded  by  the  pro- 
tection. But  universal  protection  would 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  universal 
injury.  Without  beinjB^  of  the  slightest 
advanta^  to  any  one,  it  would  have  the 
same  mischievous  influence  on  evety 
department  of  industry  that  a  particular 
restriction  has  on  a  single  business.  It 
would  secure  the  home  producers  a 
monopoly  of  the  home  market ;  and 
would,  consequently,  in  a  great  measure, 
put  an  end  to  that  competition  and 
emulation  which  are  the  grand  sources 
of  improvement  And  if  the  protection 
were  extended  to  businesses  that  might 
be  carried  on  at  home,  as  well  as  to 
those  that  are  actually  carried  on,  it 
would  entirety  extinguish  foreien^  com- 
merce, and  throw  us  back  into  that  state 
of  poverty  and  barbarism  from  which 
we  have  only  escaped  by  its  powerful 
aid. 

The  same  is  true  of  comparatively 
high  wages  as  of  comparatively  high 
taxes.  They  fall  equally  on  the  under- 
takers of  all  sorts  of  businesses.  They 
do  not  bear  more  heavily  on  the  manu- 
facturers of  silk  and  linen  than  on  those 
of  cloth  and  hardware ;  and  if  the  former 
are  to  be  protected  because  wages  are 
high,  the  same  protection  must  be 
granted  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  them 
only,  but  to  every  other  class,  so  that 
commerce  would  be  wholly  proscribed. 

The  fallacy  of  the  plea  set  up  for 
restrictions,  on  the  ground  now  men- 
tioned, may  be  set  in  a  different  point 
of  view.  It  is  said,  that  unless  they 
were  imposed,  foreigners,  having  the 
advantage  of  low  taxes  and  low  wages, 
would  gain  an  ascendancy  in  our  mar* 
kets,  and  glut  them  with  products.  But 
such  statements  carry  with  them  their 
own  refutation.  We  must  never  forget 
that  commerce  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
change of  commodities ;  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  import  either  a  great  or 


a  small  quantity  of   foreign  produce, 
without  making  an  equivalent  exporta- 
tion of  some  species  of  home  produce. 
The  foreigner  must  buy  from  us  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  buy  from    him. 
And   although,   under  a  free  system* 
some  businesses  might  suffer,  a  proper- 
tional    extension    would    be  given    to 
others  that  are  more  advantageous,  and 
the  cq)ital  and  industry  of  the  country 
would  be  turned  into  the  channels  in 
which  they  would   be   at  once    most 
secure  and  most  productive.    But  sup- 
pose that,  owing  to  high  wages,  high 
taxes,  or  any  other  cause,  our  products 
become  higher  priced  than  those  of  the 
foreigner,  no  regulations  would  then  be 
required  to  shut  the  latter  out  of  our 
markets.    They  will  not,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  continue  to  be  sent  to  us  after 
we  have  become  unable  to  pay  them— 
that  is,  to  furnish  the  foreigners  with 
equivalent  articles  on  more  advantageous 
terms  than  they  can  supply  themselves 
elsewhere.      It  is  nugatory,  therefore* 
to  talk  about  protecting  our  manufac-p 
turers,  agriculturists,  &c.,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  disabled,  by  the  heaviness 
of  their  burdens,  from  entering    into 
competition  with  foreigners.  Were  such 
really  their  situation,  they  would  enjoy, 
what  Custom-house  regulations  can  ne- 
ver afford,  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  I     Foreigners  will  never 
be  found  in  countries  where  they  can 
procure  nothing  cheaper  than  at  home. 
They  resort  to  those  only  where  they 
are  able  to  sell  with  advantage,  or,  in 
other  words,  where  they  find  that  abun- 
dance of  commodities,  suitable  for  their 
markets,  may  be  had  at  comparatively 
low  prices. 

We  have  argued  this  point  as  if  the 
assumption,  that  our  taxes  and  wages 
are  such  as  to  lay  our  manufacturers 
under  a  relative  disadvantage,  were 
really  well  founded ;  and  we  have  shown 
that  it  would,  notwithstanding,  be  ab- 
surd to  attempt  to  advance  their  inte- 
rests by  prohibitoiy  enactments.  We, 
however,  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  l)e- 
lieving  that  the  supposed  disadvantage 
really  exists.  «  I  know,'  said  Mr. 
Huskisson, '  it  may  be  objected,  that  a 
great  change  has  taken  place- in  the  si- 
tuation of  the  British  manufactures  since 
the  French  treaty  of  1786,— that  we  have 
been  engaged  in  a  long  and  expensive 
war,  and  that  we  have  npw  to  support 
the  weight  of  a  great  many  new  and 
heavy  taxes.  I  admit  that  such  is  the 
case:  other  countries,  however,  have 
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not  been  exenkpted  from  the  calamities 
of  war;  their  taxes,  too,  have  been  in- 
creased; their  burdens  made  to  press 
mm  heavily.    What  is  still  more  mis- 
duevons,  in  most  of  those  countries,  their 
counnereial    and    manafacturing  esta- 
Wishments  have  felt  more  directly  the 
WTiges  and  interruption  of  war ;  many 
of  them  have  l>een  violently  swept  away, 
whilst  the  capitals  which  they  had  called 
forth,  if  not  confiscated,  have  been  im- 
p»ired  or  diminished  by  the  exactions  of 
VBm»xy  power.       In   this  country  no 
tueh  calamity  has  been  experienced.  The 
frwiing  capital  of  England  remains  en- 
tire ;  even  during  the  war,  it  continued 
wnstantiy  increasing ;  and  in  respect  to 
the  comparative  cheapness  of  labour  in 
foreign  countries,  althoufi:h  by  no  means 
•n  immaterial  part  of  the  present  con- 
«>"icration,  it  is  not  alone  sufficient,  as 
ftqperience  has  shown*  to  make  the  ba- 
^5e  preponderate  in  their  favour.  Since 
the  mvention  of  the  steam-engine,  cou- 
pted  with  the  application  of  so  many 
otto-  discoveries,  both  in  mechanical 
MM  chemical  science,  to  all  the  arts  of 
We,  the  mere  estimate  of  manual  labour 
Ml  lost  sight  of,  in  comparison  with  that 
M  the  creative  powers  of  mind.    It  is 
the  union  of  those  powers,  and  the  great 
2ptals  which  call  them   into  action, 
jwuch  ^inguishes  British  indushy,  and 
hM  placed  it  in  the  commanding  situa- 
tjpo  which  it  now  holds  in  the  world. 
To  these  advantages  are   joined  that 
«wgy  and  continuity  of  enterprize,  that 
P«»everance  and  steadiness  of  exertion, 
wtoch,  even  by  our  rivals,  are  admitted 
to  belong  to  the  English  character.    It 
^  upon  these  qualities,  and  these  advan- 
l^es.  much  more  than  upon  any  system 
of  bounties  and  protecting  duties,  that  I 
*«y  with  confidence  for  the  maintenance 
ttd  improvement  of  the  station  which 
''e  now  occupy  among  the  trading  com- 
•wnities  of  the  world.'— (^jtfecAe*,  Vol. 
JL,  p.  346.) 

But  we  (krabt  whether,  in  point  of  fact, 
^1  u  a  commercial  people,  labour  un- 
wr  any  disadvantage  arising  out  of  com- 
P^ntively  heavy  taxes  or  high  wages.  As 
2^s  the  former,  it  is  the  practice, 
^'H^Dever  a  commodity  is  about  to  l>e  ex- 
Pwted,  to  allow  the  exporter  a  drawback 
^viient  to  the  various  duties  that 
we  been  paid  upon  it ;  so  that  how- 
ever these  may  t&ti  the  consumers 
•t  home,  they  have  no  influence  oti  its 
price  when  exported.  Wages,  if  esti- 
nMted  bf  the  dav,  are  perhaps  higher  in 
Great  acHmxk  mn  in  most  European 


countries ;  but  this  is  no  test  of  their 
real  comparative  magnitude.  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  whether  wages  estimated  by 
the  day,  the  week,  or  the  month,  be 
higher  in  Manchester  or  Rouen,  but 
whether  a  given  qwmiiiy  of  tpork  costs 
more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  ; 
for,  it  is  plain  that  greater  skill,  dexte- 
rity, or  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
vrorkmen  may  more  than  l)alance  a  con- 
siderable apparent  excess  of  wages.  And 
such  we  are  assured,  by  the  hii^hest 
practical  authorities,  is  really  the  fact ; 
and  that  when  wages  are  estimated  not 
by  time,  but  by  the  Quantity  of  work 
done,  they  are  decidMy  loufer  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  continental  state. 

But  it  is  useless  to  enlarge  on  what 
is  so  obvious.  Every  one  knows  that 
there  is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
a  foundation  for  the  statement  that  our 
manufacturers  have  anything  to  fear 
from  foreign  competition.  How,  if  such 
were  the  case,  do  we  contrive  to  export 
and  sell  with  advantage  British  produce 
of  the  value  of  no  less  than  thirty-nx 
or  forty  millions  ?  It  is  really  too 
much,  when  our  manufactures  are  in 
demand  everywhere  from  China  to 
Peru,  to  attempt  to  vindicate  a  ruinous 
and  oppressive  system  of  policy,  on  pre- 
tence of  protecting  them  against  foreign 
competition  I 

(6.)  However  much  the  apolo^s  of 
restrictive  regulations  may  oe  incline 
to  dispute  the  policy  of  purchasing  com- 
modities in  the  cheapest  markets,  they 
have  not  presumed  to  question  the 
advantage  of  selling  those  we  have  to 
dispose  of  in  the  dearest  markets. 
They  would,  however,  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, that  it  is  not  possible  to  sell  in  the 
latter  without  bu)[ing  in  the  former.  An 
article  sells  at  a  high  price  when  a  com- 
paratively large  supply  of  something  else 
IS  got  in  exchange  for  it,  and  convmely. 
Suppose  that  by  sendmg  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  cottons  or  hardware  to  Brazil, 
we  get  in  return  150  hogsheads  of  su- 
gar, and  that  the  same  quantity  of 
cottons  and  hardware,  if  sent  to  Ja- 
maica, would  only  exchange  for  100 
hogsheads,  is  it  not  obvious  that  by 
preventing  the  importation  of  the  for- 
mer, we  force  our  goods  to  be  sold  for 
two-thirds  of  the  price  they  would 
otherwise  have  brought  ?  It  might  as 
well  be  contended,  that  things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  unequal, 
as  that  a  system  productive  of  such 
results  is  a  means  of  ip<»?ft^»?S,  P^^"^ 
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It  troiild  be  useless  to  dwell  at  any 
greater  length  on  this  part  of  pnr  sub- 
ject. Restrictions  intended  to  promote 
domestic  industry  have,  in  all  cases,  a 
directly  opposite  effect  They  change 
the  natural  distribution  of  capital ;  force 
it  into  less  profitable  channels,  encou- 
rage smuggling,  and  increase  hazard. 
There  is  hardly,  in  fact,  an  evil  incident 
to  commercial  speculation,  of  which  they 
are  not  productive.  The  mischief  too 
Mhkh  they  occasion  is  pure  and  un- 
alloyed with  a  single  countervailing 
advantage.  They  are  as  impotent  to 
protect  as  to  promote.  Were  they  car- 
ried to  their  full  extent^to  the  extent  to 
which  they  ought  to  be  carried  were 
they  really  bottomed  on  sound  princi- 
ples— they  would  extinguish  commerce 
and  the  arts,  and  reduce  mankind  to 
primaeval  barbarism. 

Il.—We  think  the  foregoing  conclu- 
ikwis  must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  every  unprejudiced  reader;  but  as  the 
subject  is  so  very  important,  we  shall, 
at  the  risk  of  being  deemed  tedious, 
endeavour  to  strengthen  them  still  fur- 
ther by  showing  what  have  been  the 
effects,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  protective  system.  In 
Prance  it  has  been  carried  to  an  extent, 
and  enforced  with  a  steadiness  of  pur- 

Sose,  not  often  paralleled ;  and  we 
efy  any  one  to  show  that  it  has  had  a 
aincrle  beneficial  result.  It  has,  no  doubt, 
bolstered  up  a  few  branches  of  industry, 
for  the  prosecution  of  which  France  has 
no  natural  advantage,  and  in  which  she 
must  always  be  inferior  to  others ;  but 
it  has  at  the  same  time  done  the  most 
serious  injury  to  all  the  great  sources  of 
her  wealth,  to  all  those  great  branches 
of  industry  in  which  she  has  no  equal. 
It  has  deprived  her  of  all  her  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, and  has  given  her  nothing  in 
Teturn  that  she  had  not  better  be  without. 
France  is  not  only  extremely  well 
situated  for  carrying  on  an  extensive 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  but 
she  is  largely  supplied  with  several  pro- 
ductions which,  were  her  commerce  un- 
fettered, would  meet  with  a  ready  and 
advantageous  sale  abroad,  and  enable 
her  to  furnish  equivalents  for  the  largest 
amount  of  imports.  The  superiority 
enjoyed  by  Amboyna  in  the  production 
of  cloves  IS  not  more  decided  than  that 
ei^oyed  by  France  in  the  production  of 
wine.  Her  claret,  burgundy,  cham- 
pagne, and  brandy,  are  unrivalled,  and 
furnish  of  themselves  the  materials  of  a 


vast  commerce.  Indeed  the  prodoe^ 
tion  of  wine  is,  next  to  the  ordinary  bu* 
siness  of  agriculture,  by  far  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  branch  of  indus- 
try in  FVance;  It  is  estimated  by  the 
landholders  and  merchants  of  the  6i- 
ronde,  in  the  admirable  PHiiion  et  Mi- 
moire  d  tAppwi  presented  l>y  them  to 
the  Chaml)er  of  Deputies  in  1828,  that 
the  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced 
in  Friince,  amounts,  at  an  average,  to 
about  forty  millions  of  hectohtres,  or 
1060  millions  of  gallons ;  that  its  value 
is  not  less  than  from  800  to  1060  mil- 
lions of  fhmcs,  or  from  thirty-two  to 
forty  millions  aterling;  and  that  up- 
wanls  of  three  millions  of  individuals 
are  employed  in  its  production.  In 
some  of  the  southern  districts  it  is  of 
paramount  importance.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  Gironde,  exclusive  of  Bor- 
deaux, amounts  to  432,839  individuals, 
of  whom  no  fewer  than  226,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  directly  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine. 

Here  then  is  a  branch  of  industir  in 
which  France  has  no  competitor,  which 
even  now  affords  employment  for  about 
a  tenth  part  of  her  population,  and 
which  is  susceptible  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion. The  value  of  the  wines,  brandies, 
vinegars,  8cc.,  exported  from  France  at 
an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  1790,  amounted  to  about  fifty-one 
millions  of  francs,  or  upwards  of  two 
millions  sterling.  The  annual  exports 
of  wine  from  Bordeaux  only  exceeded 
100,000  tuns;  and  as  the  supply  of 
wine  might  be  increased  to  almost  any 
amount,  France  has,  in  this  single  arti- 
cle the  means  of  carrying  on  the  most 
extensive  and  lucrative  commerce.  *  Le 
gouvemement  Fran9ais,'  says  M.  Chap- 
taJ,  in  his  work  Sur  t  Industrie  Fran^cdse^ 
*  doit  les  plus  grands  encouragemens  ^ 
la  culture  des  vignes,  soit  qu'il  considire 
ses  produits  relativement  a  la  consom- 
mation  int^rieure,  soit  qu'il  les  envisage 
sous  le  rapport  de  notre  commerce  avec 
r6tranc:er,  dont  il  est  en  effet  la  base 
essentielle," 

But  instead  of  labouring  to  extend 
this  great  branch  of  industry,  govern- 
ment has  consented  to  sacrifice  it  to  the 
interest  of  a  few  individuals  engaged  in 
businesses  which  cannot  be  prosecuted 
except  at  a  heavy  loss.  During  the 
ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  or  rather  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  continental  system, 
France  being  thrown,  as  it  were,  upon 
her  own  resources,  was  obliged  directly 
to  produce  several  aitides  she  had  pre- 
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worijr  been' in 'Ihe  habit  of  importing 
from  abroad.  Among  others  may  be 
•pecified  iron  and  sugar.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  good  coal  mines,  and  improved 
■ems  of  communication,  France  can 
Be?er  expect  to  produce  iron  at  the 
lame  rate  at  which  it  may  be  produced 
in  England  or  Sweden ;  but  being 
obJiired,  during  the  annihilation  of  her 
foreign  trade  by  the  anti-commercial 
policy  of  Napoleon  to  produce  it  at 
whatever  cost,  the  iron  trade  was  greatly 
extended,  and  many  new  furnaces  were 
opened.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
not  have  been  attempted;  but  during 
the  continental  system,  when  colonial 
sujjar  was  selling  at  Paris  for  about  ten 
times  its  ordinary  price,  many  beet-root 
establishments  were  formed.  As  soon, 
however,  as  peace  had  been  restored, 
tod  the  ancient  channels  of  commerce 
with  France  were  re-opened^  it  was 
envious  that  those  businesses  that  had 
either  grown  up,  or  been  unnaturally 
extended  during  the  suppression  of  au 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  would  be 
swept  off.  In  such  a  case,  perhaps, 
government  would  have  been  warranted 
m  making,  not  a  compensation,  but  a 
domuion  to  the  sufferers.  But  the 
ministers  of  the  restored  dynasty  did  not 
yiew  the  new  establishments  in  this 
light.  They  did  not  consider  them  as 
exotics  that  had  grown  up  in  hot-beds 
and  under  glasses,  and  had  no  real  root 
in  the  soil,  but  as  indigenous  plants 
which,  with  a  httle  more  forcing,  might 
be  rendered  healthy  and  luxuriant. 
They,  therefore,  determined,  at  all 
hasards,  to  avert  the  destruction  of  the 
businesses  in  question ;  and,  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  this,  carried  the  anti-commercial 
qrstem  to  an  extent  Napoleon  had  ne^er 
weamed  of.  To  lx)lster  up  the  beet- 
growers  and  iron-founders,  they  did  not 
•cniple  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  the 
TOe  and  brandy  growers,  and  the  silk- 
■>tnufacturers — policy  i^ut  as  wise 
•a  if  the  British  government  were  to 
■eek  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  cop- 
per-plate engravers  by  the  ruin  of  the 
woollen  or  cotton  trade.  We  do  not, 
■deed,  suppose  that  the  ministers  of 
Louis  believed  that  this  would  be  the 
effect  of  their  measmres.  Theirs  is  only 
ooe  instance  among  thousands  that 
might  be  spedAed  to  prove  that  i^o- 
ranot  in  a  minister  is  hardly  less  mju- 
nons  tfaaa  bad  intentions.    They  seem 


might  be  reconciled,  and  that  foreign 
markets  might  be  opened  for  the  re- 
oeption  of  the  products  of  France, 
though  the  ports  of  France  were  shut 
against  the  imporiation  of  commodities 
from  the  foreigner.  Government  seems 
never  to  have  made  the  reflection,  ap- 
parently not  a  very  recondite  one,  that 
notwithstanding  the  bounty  of  nature, 
wine  was  not  gratuitously  produced  in 
Fnnce,  and  could  not  therefore  l>e  ex- 
ported but  for  an  equivalent  But 
those  whose  interests  were  at  stake  did 
not  fail  to  apprise  them  of  the  hol- 
lo wness  of  their  system.  In  1614  and 
1822,  when  cottons  and  woollens  were 
excluded,  and  enormous  additions  made 
to  the  duties  on  foreign  iron,  sugar, 
linens,  and  most  other  products,  the 
merchants  of  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Mar- 
seilles, and  other  great  commercial  cities, 
and  the  wine-growers  of  the  Gironde, 
and  some  other  departments,  presented 
petitions  to  the  Chambers,  m  which 
they  truly  stated,  that  it  was  a  contra- 
diction and  an  absurdity  to  attempt 
selling  to  the  foreigner  without,  at  the 
same  time,  buying  from  him  ;  and  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  the  pro- 
hibitions and  duties  in  question  would 
be  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  France,  and 
ruinoos  to  the  wine-growers  and  silk- 
manufacturers.  ,  These  representations 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  a  very  cour- 
teous reception.  They  were  stigmatised 
as  the  work  of  ignorant  and  interested 
persons.  The  Chambers  approved  the 
policy  of  ministers,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  they  decided  that  the  public 
interests  would  be  best  promoted  by 
securing  a  trifling  advantage  to  80,000 
or  100,000  persons,  though,  in  doing  so, 
they  might  have  foreseen,  and  were  fore- 
warned, that  they  could  not  fail  of  deeply 
injuring  three  or  four  millions  /  The 
event  has  shown  that  the  anticipations 
of  the  merchants  were  but  too  well 
founded.  There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the 
accounts  laki  before  the  late  Com- 
mksion  (tEnquSte  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  those  given  in  the  above- 
mentioned  Petition  et  M^oire  A  fAp- 
pui  from  the  Gironde.  According  to 
the  tables  printed  by  the  Commission 
the  export  of  wine  from  France  is,  at 
this  moment,  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  in  1789.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that, 
had  there  not  been  some  powerful  coun- 
teracting cause  in  operation,  the  export 
of  wine  ought  to  have  been  very  greaUy 
augmented.  The  United  States,  Rus- 
^  TTncrUnd.  Prussia,    aod  aU   those 
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countries  which  have  at  all  times  been 
the  great  importers  of  French  wines, 
have  made  prodigious  advances  in 
wealth  and  population  since  1789 ;  and 
had  the  commerce  with  them  not  been 
subjected  to  injurious  restrictions,  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  their 
imports  of  French  wine  would  have 
been  much  greater  now  than  at  a  former 
period. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  accounts  laid  before 
the  Commission  are  entitled  to  extremely 
little  credit.  In  so  far  as  respects  the  ex- 
ports of  wine  from  Bordeaux,  which  has 
always  been  the  great  market  for  this 
species  of  produce,  the  statements  in  the 
Mimoire  ti  VAppui  are  taken  from  the 
Custom-house  returns.  Their  accuracy 
may,  therefore,  be  depended  upon ;  and 
they  show  an  extraordinary  falling  off. 
Previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  exports 
amountecl  to  100,000  tuns  a  year  (Pee*- 
cheiy  Statistique  EUmentaire,  p.  138)  ; 
but  since  1820  they  have  only  been  as 
follows : — 

1820     •         •        61,110  tuns. 


1821 

.  63,244 

1822 

39,955 

1823 

,  51,529 

1824 

39,625 

1825 

.  46,314 

1826 

48,464 

1827 

.  54,492 

It  is  also  stated  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  exports  has  been  made  on 
speculation;  and  that  the  markets  of 
Kussia,  the  Netherlands,  Hamburgh, 
&c.  are  glutted  with  French  wines,  for 
which  there  is  no  demand.  'Dans  ce 
moment,*  (25th  April,  1828,)  it  is  said  in 
the  MSmoire,  •  il  existe  en  consignation 
a  Hamboui^,  12,000  ^  15,000  bar- 
riques  de  vin  pour  compte  des  propri^- 
taires  du  d^fMurtement  de  la  Gironde, 
qui  seront  trop  heureux  s^ils  ne  perdent 
que  leur  capital.* 

This  extraordinary  decline  in  the  fo- 
reign demand  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  glut  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, a  heavy  fall  of  prices,  and  the  ruin 
of  a  great  number  of  mercliants  and 
agricmturists.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
were,  in  April,  1828,  no  fewer  than 
600,000  tuns  of  wine  in  the  Gironde,  for 
which  no  outlet  could  l>e  found ;  and  the 
glut  in  the  other  departments  is  said  to 
have  l>een  proportionally  great.  The 
fall  in  the  price  of  wine  has  re-acted 
upon  the  vineyards,  most  of  which  have 
become  quite  unsaleable,  and  a  total 
stoD  has  been  Dut  to  every  sort  of  im- 


provement. Not  have  matters  been  the 
least  amended  during  the  current  year ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  gra- 
dually getting  worse.  Such  is  the  po- 
verty of  the  proprietors,  that  wine  is 
now  frequently  seized  and  sold  by  the 
revenue  officers  in  payment  of  arrears  of 
taxes ;  and  it  appears,  from  some  late 
statements  in  the  Memorial  Bordelais 
(a  newspaper  published  at  Bordeaux), 
that  the  wine  so  sold,  has  not  recently 
fetched  more,  at  an  average,  than  two 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  its  production  I 

Such  are  the  effects  that  the  restric- 
tive system  of  policy  has  had  on  the 
wine  trade  of  France— on  a  branch  of 
industry  which,  we  have  already  seen, 
employs  three  millions  of  people.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  land-owners  and  merchants  are  fully 
aware  of  the  source  of  the  misery  in 
which  they  have  been  involved.  They 
know  that  they  are  not  suffering  from 
hostile  or  vindictive  measures  on  the 
part  of  foreigners,  but  from  the  blind 
and  senseless  policy  of  their  own  govern- 
ment; that  they  are  victims  of  an 
attempt  to  counteract  the  most  obvious 
principles— to  make  FVance  produce  ar- 
ticles directly  at  home,  which  she  might 
obtain  from  the  foreigner  in  exchange 
for  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  at  a  third  or  a 
fourth  part  of  the  expense  they  now 
cost  They  cannot  export,  because  they 
are  not  allowed  to  import.  Hence,  they 
do  not  ask  for  l)ounties  and  prohibitions ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  disclaim  all  such 
quack  nostrums,  ana  demand  what  can 
alone  be  useful  to  them— a  free  commer- 
cial system. 

•  Considdr^  en  lui-mfime,'  say  the 
land-owners  and  merchants  of  the  Gi- 
ronde, *  le  systSme  prohibitif  est  la  plus 
deplorable  des  erreurs.  La  nature  dans 
sa-vari6t^  infinie,  a  d^parti  i  chaque 
contr^e  ses  attributs  particuliers ;  elle  a 
imprim6  sur  chaque  sol  sa  veritable  des- 
tination, et  c'est  par  la  diversity  des 
produits  et  des  besoins  qu'elle  a  voulu 
unir  les  hommes  par  un  lien  universel 
et  op6rer  entre  eux  ces  rapprochemens 
qui  ont  produit  le  commerce  et  la  civi- 
Usation. 

•  Quelle  est  la  base  du  systSme  pro- 
hibitif? Une  veritable  chim^re,  qui 
coasiste  ^  essayer  de  vendre  ^  T^tranger 
sans  acheter  de  lui. 

•  Quelle  est  done  la  cons^uence  la 
plus  immediate  du  systSme  prohibitif,  ou,- 
en  d'autres  termes,  du  monopole?  C^est 
que  le  pays  qui  est  plac^  sous  son  empire 
ne  peut  venore  ses  nroduits  k  r^tramrer.- 
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Le  Yoila  done  refouM  dans  lai-mSme ;  et 
a  Umpossibilit^  de  vendre  ce  qu*il  k  de 
frop  vient  se  joindre  la  n^ssit^  de 
payer  plus  cher  oe  qui  lui  manque. 

*  Notie  Industrie  ne  demandoit,  pour 
fructifier,  ni  la  faveur  d*un  monopole,  ni 
cette  foule  d'artifices  et  de  secours  dont 
bien  d'autres  ont  impost  le  fardeau  au 
pays.  Une  sage  liberty  commerciale,  une 
^oonomie  politique  fond^  sur  la  nature, 
en  rapport  avec  sa  civilisation,  en  har- 
monie  avec  tons  les  int^rSts  v^ritables ; 
telle  ^toit  son  seul  besoin.  Livr^  k  son 
essor  naturel,  eile  se  seroit  dtendue  d'dle- 
mSme  sur  la  France  de  1814,  comme 

'  sur  celle  de  1789;  elle  auroit  form6  la 
plus  riche  branche  de  son  agriculture ; 
elle  auroit  fait  circuler  et  dans  son  sol 
natal,  et  dans  tout  le  sol  du  royaume, 
une  s^ve  de  vie  et  de  nchesse;  elle 
auroit  encore  attir6  sur  nos  plages  le 
commerce  du  monde ;  et  la  France,  au 
lieu  de  s'^riger  avec  effort  en  pays  ma- 

^  nufacturier,  auroit  reconquis  par  la  force 
des  choses  une  superiority  incontestable 
oomme  pays  agricole. 

*  Le  systSme  contraire  a  pr6valu. 

'  La  mine  d*un  des  plus  importans 
d6partemens  de  la  France;  la  d^tresse 
des  d^partemens  drconvoisins ;  le  d6p6- 
rissement  g^^ral  du  midi ;  une  immense 
population  attaqu^  dans  ses  moyens 
d*existence;  une  capital  ^norme  com- 
promis;  la  perspective  de  ne  pouvoir 
pr^ver  Timpot  sur  notre  sol  appauvri 
et  depouill^;  une  prejudice  immense 
pour  tous  les  d^partements  dont  nous 
sommes  tributaires ;  une  d^croisse- 
ment  rapide  dans  celles  de  nos  consom- 
mations  qui  profitent  au  Nord ;  la  stag- 
nation g^n^rale  du  commerce,  avec  tous 
les  d^sMtres  qu*elle  entratne,  toutes  les 
pertes  qu*elle  produit,  et  tous  les  do- 
mages  ou  mat^riels,  ou  politiques,  ou 
moraux  qui  en  sont  Tin^vitable  suite; 
enfin  Tanl^antissement  de  plus  en  plus 
irreparable  de  tous  nos  anciens  rapports 
eonunerciaux ;  les  autres  s*enrichissant 
de  nos  pertes  et  d^veloppant  leur  systlme 
commerciale  sur  les  debris  du  notre ; 

'  Tels  sont  les  fruits  amers  du  systlme 
dont  nous  avous  6t6  les  principales  vic- 
times.* 

3uch  is  the  well-authenticated  account 
kid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
12,563  land-owners  and  merchants  of 
Ghronde,  of  the  practical  operation  and 
real  effect  of  that  very  system  of  policy 
which,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
has  been  held  up  for  imitation  to  the 
Farlimient  of  England  I 

Thi  flflkt  of  this  system  upon  th^  silk 


trade  of  France,  the  most  important 
branch  of  her  manufacturing  industry, 
and  one  in  which  she  had  long  the 
superiority,  is  similar,  and  hardly  less 
destructive.  Her  prohibitions  have 
forced  others  to  manufacture  for  them- 
selves, so  that  the  foreign  demand  for 
silks  is  rapidly  diminishing. « It  is  stated* 
in  Observations  Adressies  h  la  Com- 
mission dEnquite,  hy  the  delegate  of 
the  .Chaml)er  of  Commerce  of  Lyons* 
that  the  silk  manufacture  is  in  the  wcnrst 
possible  state.  •  Ce  oui  doit  surtout 
exciter,'  he  observes  •  la  solicitude  du 
gouvemment  et  le  d^ider  k  entrer  dans 
nos  vues,  c*est  Vitat  dA)lorable,  alarmant 
de  la  fahrique  de  Lyon:  les  quatre 
anne^sde  1824  k  1827,  offrent,  sur  les 
quatres  ann^es  pr^c^entes  un  deficit 
qui  exc^de  150  mille  kilog.:  pour  les 
seules  expeditions  d*Allemagne  Tann^e 
1828  et  rann6e  courante  1829  nous  don- 
nent  une  progression  d^croissante  plus 
efifrayante  encore.'— (p.  IL)  It  is  fur- 
ther stated,  in  a  report  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lyons,  that  there  were  26,000 
looms  employed  in  that  city  in  1824, 
while  at  present  (1830)  there  are  not 
more  than  15,000.  The  competition  of 
Switzerland  and  England  has  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  these 
effects.  At  Zurich,  where  there  were 
only  3,000  looms  employed  in  1815, 
there  were  last  year  more  than  5,000  ; 
and  at  Eberfeld,  where  there  were  none 
in  1815,  there  are  now  above  1,100. 
Switzerland  is  sud  to  have  in  all,  upwards 
of  10,000  looms  employed  at  this  moment 
in  the  manufacture  of  plain  broad  silks. 
Besides  the  injury  done  to  the  wine 
trade  of  France  by  her  anti-commercial 
system,  it  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
octrois,  and  other  duties  laid  on  wine 
when  used  for  home  consumption. 
These,  however,  have  been  modified 
since  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
facts  now  disclosed,  as  to  the  ruinous 
operation  of  this  system,  the  example  of 
the  more  liberal  policy  that  has  been  re- 
cently shewn  by  England,  in  the  repeal 
of  the  odious  discriminating  duties  on 
PVench  win^s.  and  the  more  general  dif- 
fusion of  correct  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
real  sources  of  wealth,  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  cause  the  adoption  of  such 
changes  in  the  commercial  legislation  of 
France,  as  may  render  it  more  conducive 
to  her  interest,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  we  were 
hostile  to  France,  we  should  wish  her  to 
continue  the  present  system;   but  we 
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disclaim  beins^  actuated  by  any  such 
feelinfijs.  We  are  truly  anxious  for  her 
prosperity, for  her  sake  and  our  own; 
for  every  thing  that  contributes  to  her 
prosperity,  must,  in  some  degree,  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  her  neigh- 
bours. Whatever  France,  or  any  coun- 
try, may  hope  to  gain  by  commerce, 
must  be  combined  with,  and  in  propor- 
tion to,  the  l)eneficial  effects  that  flow 
from  it  to  those  who,  by  their  wants  or 
superfluities,  their  productions,  natural 
or  artitioial,  have  either  to  give  or  to 
receive  from  her.  The  advantages  of 
commerce  cannot  be  monopolized ;  and 
those  who  cultivate  it  with  the  greatest 
success,  are  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

The  operation  of  the  prohibitive  system 
in  America  has  been  'similar.  Notwith- 
standing the  unprecedented  progress  of 
the  United  States  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, their  foreign  trade  has  been  nearly 
stationary  for  the  last  ten  years !  And 
yet,  considering  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprize  by  whicji  the  people,  particu- 
larly m  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York,  are  animated,  and  their  skill 
in  navigation,  it  might  have  been  fairly 
presumed  that  the  growth  of  their  fo- 
reign trade  would  at  least  have  kept  pace 
with  the  development  of  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country.  That  it  has 
not  done  so,  is  wholly  owing  to  the  po- 
licy of  Government.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  extraordinary  advances  their  consti- 
tuents had  made  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
congress  seems  to  have  believed  that 
their  career  might  be  accelerated  by 
means  of  custom-house  regulations  I — 
by  giving  an  artificial  direction  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  capital  and  industry, 
and  turning  it  into  channels  into  which 
it  would  not  naturally  flow. 

No  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  condition  of  America, — 
who  knows  that  she  is  possessed  of 
boundless  tracts  of  fertile  and  unappro- 
priated land, —  that  her  population  is 
comparatively  thin,  and  wages  high, — 
can  doubt  that  agriculture  must,  for  along 
series  of  years,  be  the  most  profitable  spe- 
cies of  employment  in  which  her  citizens 
can  engage.  There  can  be  no  question, 
indeed,  that  such  branches  of  manufac- 
ture as  are  naturally  adapted  to  her  pe- 
culiar situation,  will  gradually  grow  up 
and  flourish  in  America,  without  any 
artificial  encouragement,  according  as 
her  population  becomes  denser,  and  the 
advantage  which  now  exists  on  the  side 


of  agriculture  becomes  less  decided.  But 
to  force,  by  means  of  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions, the  premature  growth  of  manu- 
factures, is  plainly  to  force  a  portion  of 
the  industry  and  capital  of  the  country 
into  businesses  in  which  it  will  be  h(ut 
productive. 

Such,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  American  legislature.  The  exploded 
sophisms  of  the  mercantile  system, 
though  renounced  by  every  statesman  in 
Europe,  have  acquired  a  noxious  influ* 
ence  in  congress,  and  been  put  forth 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  their 
soundness  neither  had  l)een,  nor  could 
be  questioned.  From  1816  downwards, 
the  object  of  the  American  legislature 
has  been  to  bolster  up  a  manufacturing 
interest,  by  imposing  oppressive  duties 
on  most  manufactured  articles  imported 
from  abroad.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  even 
were  the  articles  produced  in  America 
through  the  agency  of  this  plan  as 
cheap  as  those  they  have .  superseded, 
that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it ;  for 
to  whatever  extent  the  importation  of 
foreign  articles  may  be  diminished,  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in 
the  exportation  of  native  American  pro- 
ducts ;  so  that  the  only  result  would  be 
the  raising  up  of  one  species  of  industry 
at  the  expense  of  another  species,  en- 
titled to  an  equality  of  protection.  But 
the '  American  system*  has  not  been  sq 
innocuous.  Instead  of  the  goods  ma- 
nufactured in  the  States  being  as  cheap 
as  similar  ones  manufactured  in  Eu- 
rope, they  are  admitted  to  be,  at  an  aver« 
aee,  from  30  to  100  per  cent  dearer! 
The  extent  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  that 
is  thus  imposed  on  the  Union,  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  American  wri- 
ters ;  but  we  have  been  assured,  by  those 
who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing, 
that  it  may  be  moderately  estimated  at 
from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000  dollars,  or 
from  about  11,000.000/.  to  13,000,000/.!. 
And  this  immense  burden, — a  burden 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  whole 
public  expenditure  of  the  republic,  is  in- 
curred for  no  purpose  of  public  utility, 
and  is  productive  of  nothing  but  mis* 
chief.  The  whole  effect  of  the  scheme 
is  to  divert  a  certain  amount  of  the  na- 
tional capital  from  the  production  of 
cotton,  wheat,  •  rice,  tobacco,  &c.  (the 
eauivalents  sent  to  foreigners  in  payment 
of  manufactured  goods),  to  the  direct 
production  of  these  goods  themselves  I 
And  as  the  latter  species  of  industry  is 
nowise  suitable  for  America,  a  tax  of 
13,000,000/.  it  imposed  on  the  Union, 
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that  fbe  maiiafactnrers  maj  continue  a 
losioe  business.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  decide  whether  the  absurdity  of 
ibis  system,  or  its  costliness,  be  its  most 
prominent  feature. 

But  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  arising  out 
of  a  policy  of  this  sort,  is  really  the  least 
part  of  the  injury  it  occasions.  Besides 
facing  a  large  portion  of  the  national 
wpital  and  industry  into  comparatively 
wren  channels,  it  has  raised  up  so 
many  conflicting  pretensions,  and  led  to 
such  a  disunion  of  interests,  as  threatens 
jobe,  in  no  common  degree,  injurious  to 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  may  even 
•eriously  endanger  the  stability  of  the 
Union.  That  its  influence  has  not  been 
more  injurious,  is  solely  owing  to  the 
^UCTrhni?  it  has  occasioned.  With  a 
frontier  like  that  of  America,  and  a  half 
or  more  of  the  population  hostile  to  the 
tariff,  it  would  be  worse  than  absurd  to 
s^ose  that  it  could  be  carried  into  full 
effect  But  it  has  enousch  of  influence 
to  render  it  in  the  last  degree  prejudicial 
-^0  occasion  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
JMjy  important  articles— to  cripple  the 
"*de  and  navigation  of  the  country — 
wid  to  throw  a  considerable  part  of  it 
into  the  hands  of  foreigners  and  outlaws, 
who  carry  it  on  in  defiance  of  the  law. 

We  entertain  too  favourable  an  opinion 
of  the  Americans,  to  suppose  that  such 
*  •F^tem  can  be  peif'manent.  It  has  been 
established  in  opjiositiun  to  the  wishes  of 
*U  hut  a  majority  of  Concress,  is  ex- 
^edingly  unpopular  in  the  southern 
^|*|cs,  and  generally  throughout  the 
Union,  and  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
oenrned  by  committees  of  the  legislature. 
^  an  able  report  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  dated  8th  of 
««bruary,  1830,  it*  is  said,—*  We  had 
before  us  the  prospect  of  a  long  and  ge- 
2^*1  peace,  and  our  policy  should  have 
°^n  regulated  accordingly.  Our  re- 
^ei^ue  laws  should  have  been  restored 
P«dually,  but  decisively,  to  their  condi- 
^  previously  to  the  war.  Our  policy 
JJifoitunately  took  another  direction. 
The  tariff  of  1816  laid  the  foundation  of 
^  our  subsequent  errors,  and  we  have 
now  been  engi^ed  (or  fifteen  years  in  an 
^profitablfi  experiment,  to  effect  what 
embargo,  non-importation,  non-inter* 
^une,  and  war,  bailed  to  accomplish. 
We  have  attempted,  by  the  mere  force  of 
eoQgressional  decrees,  to  resist  the  natu- 
nl  and  salutary  tendency  of  our  industiy 
to  eoouDflrcial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
We  have  bem  steadily  sacrificing  the 
aaTigatiiw*  and  ci^tal  of 


New  England,  merely  to  bring  fcMrwtrd 
new  competitors  in  manufacturin&r,  to 
embarrass  our  old  and  skilful  artisana, 
and  to  ruin  ourselves.  We  have,  from 
session  to  session,  kept  trade  in  such 
agitation  and  uncertainty,  that  the  value 
of  property  could  never  be  ascertained 
till  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  ajad 
this  we  have  called  encouraging  and 
protecting  our  indusbryl  We  have 
wasted  millions  of  our  ancient  profits  of 
commerce  in  a  visionary  experiment  to 
increase  our  national  wealth.  In  a 
legislative  attempt  to  make  ourselves 
more  completely  independent  of  other 
nations,  we  have  eflectuallv  un^rmined 
the  foundation  of  that  naval  power  which 
can  alone  protect  our  country  from  io- 
reign  aggression.^ 

There  is  no  exagsreration  in  this  state- 
ment, and  we  shall  not  do  the  Ame- 
ricans the  injustice  of  supposing  that 
they  will  blindly  continue  to  uphold  a 
system  of  policy  founded  on  the  most 
erroneous  principles,  and  productive  only 
of  such  pernicious  results.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  in  the  Report  now 
referred  to,  deserves  to  be  quoted : — 

*  The  wise  and  benevolent  plans  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  Europe 
and  America,  were  frustrated  by  the  wars 
which  succeeded  the  French  Hevolu- 
tion,  and  put  ain  end  to  all  commercial 
reform.  The  restrictions  of  war  natu- 
rally superseded  the  friendly  reciprocitj 
of  peace.  But  now  that  peace  is  restored 
among  nations,  your  Committee  pro- 
pose to  renew,  in  a  form  modified  to 
suit  the  present  state  of  our  investments 
and  laws,  the  same  hberal  commercial 
policy  which  was  recommended  by  such 
illustrious  authority  t)efore  the  European 
wars.  The  honour  of  effecting  this  re- 
volution in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
is  peculiarly  the  office  of  a  country  en- 
joying, in  all  other  respects,  the  largest 
share  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  It 
will  be  a  proud  honour  for  our  Republic 
to  enlarge  the  intercourse  and  diftuse  its 
liberal  principles  among  nations  ;  to 
moderate  stubborn  jealousies  bv  hospi- 
table associations,  to  increase  the  com- 
forts and  double  the  resources  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  to  spread  the  light  of  know- 
ledge and  civilization  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  We  are  bound  by  every 
consideration  at  least  to  make  the  expe- 
riment. The  hberal  character  of  our 
institutions,  the  federal  form  of  our  gor 
vemment,  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
our  country,  the  vast  surplus  and  va- 
riety of  its  producticms,  the  imperative 
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necessity  of  renovating  our  navigation, 
and  of  enlarging  our  commercial  ma- 
rine, the  preservation  of  the  harmony  of 
our  union,  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition, of  mankind,  nay,  every  conside- 
ration, pleads  in  favour  of  a  policy  so 
essentia  to  perfect  that  plan  of  liberal 
government  which  is  the  proud  orna- 
ment and  substantial  blessing  of  the 
present  age  of  the  world/ 

III.— Opcra/ton  and  Influence  of 
Bestriciions  originating  in  Political 
AfoftVtf*.— Restrictions  On  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  different  nations 
have  not  always  originated  in  mistaken 
notions  with  respect  to  the  precious 
metals,  nor  in  a  desire  to  advance  the 
interests  ofthe  home  producer.  A  con- 
siderable number  owe  their  existence  to 
more  patriotic,  though,  as  they  seem  to 
us,  equally  mistaken  views — ^to  the  wish 
to  render  ourselves  independent  of  fo- 
reign supplies,  to  avenge  the  prohibi- 
tions of  foreign  states  by  retaliatory 
proceedings,  arid  to  provide  for  our 
security  by  encouraging  such  businesses 
as  may  contribute  to  the  national  de- 
fence, though  they  should  be  less  pro- 
fitable than  others. 

(1.)  There  is  something  very  seduc- 
tive in  the  idea  of  independence ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  a  system  of  policy 
which  promises  to  place  a  country  in 
this  enviable  situation,  should  have  many 
votaries.  But  independence  rests  on 
far  other  foundations  than  the  misera- 
ble machinery  of  custom-house  regula- 
tions. We  should  not  call  an  indivi- 
dual who  had  his  shoes,  coats,  hats, 
&c.,  manufactured  in  his  own  house, 
more  independent  than  an  individual 
possessed  of  equal  fortune  who  bought 
them  of  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the 
hatter,  &c.  Independence  does  not 
depend  exclusively  on  the  power  of  being 
able  directly  to  supply  our  own  wants 
by  the  produce  of  our  own  labour ;  but 
it  depends  indifferently  either  on  the 
power  to  do  this,  or  on  the  power  to  fur- 
nish an  eouivalent  for  the  various  neces- 
saries and  conveniencies  we  may  wish  to 
obtain ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  those  who  apply  themselves  to  a 
particular  calling  or  occupation,  will 
enjoy  a  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life, 
through  the  intervention  of  an  exchange 
with  others,  or,  in  other  words,  will  be 
more  independent  than  if  they  direct- 
ly produced  all  the  articles  for  which 
they  have  a  demand.    The  same  is  the 


case  with  nations.  We  import  cotton 
from  America,  timber  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  claret  from  France  ;  but 
the  fact  of  our  doing  this  shows  that  we 
send  commodities  to  those  countries  on 
which  they  set  a  higher  value.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  in  any  respect  more 
dependent  on  them  than  they  are  on  as  ; 
and  if  we  understand  by  independence 
the  power  to  supply  our  wants  without 
being  under  an  obligation  to  any  other 
people,  we  are  completely  independent* 
The  commercial  intercourse  we  carry 
on  with  foreigners,  like  that  which  we 
carrv  on  with  each  other,  is  bottomed 
on  the  principle  of  mutual  convenience  : 
we  give  and  receive  equivalents  ;  we 
supply  reciprocal  wants,  and  confer 
reciprocal  benefits. 

To  wish  to  be  wholly  unconnected 
with  foreigners,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
continue  as  rich  and  prosperous  as 
ever,  is  to  wish  what  is  contradictory 
and  absurd.  It  is  equivalent  to  wishing 
that  we  had  the  soil  and  climate  of 
China  to  produce  tea,  those  of  France 
to  produce  wine,  and  those  of  America 
to  produce  cotton.  These,  and  thou- 
sands of  equally  useful  and  desirable 
products,  can  onlv  be  obtained  through 
an  exchange  with  the  foreigner.  We 
may  no  doubt  become  independent 
even  of  this  exchange ;  but  if  we  do,  we 
must  submit  to  be  independent  of  that 
wealth  and  power  to  which  commerce 
has  raised  us.  The  individual  who 
prefers  swimming  across  the  river,  is, 
of  course,  independent  of  the  bridges,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  nation  who  should 
prefer  poverty  and  barbarism  to  wealth 
and  refinement  would  be  independent  of 
foreign  commerce.  But  this  is  the  in- 
dependence of  the  savage.  To  be  truly 
independent,  in  the  enlarged,  and,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  civic  sense  of  the  term, 
that  is  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
command  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniencies of  life,  a  nation  must  avail 
itself  of  the  productive  energies  of  every 
other  people,  and  deal  with  all  the  world 
on  fair  and  liberal  principles. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are  very  apt 
to  be  influenced  by  feelings  of  animosity. 
Having  experienced  the  injury  arising 
from  the  prohibitory  enactment  of  some 
foreign  {Mwer,  we  naturally  endeavour, 
in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  to  re- 
taliate by  a  similar  prohibition  directed 
against  some  brancn  of  its  commerce. 
We  seldom  take  time  to  reflect  upon 
the  probable  influence  of  this  prohibi- 
tion upon  ourselves ;  but  enact  it  in  the 
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belief  that,  however  it  may  affect  us,  it 
will,  at  any  rate,  inflict  a  much  more 
senous  injury  on  those  against  whom  it 
is  directed. 

!nie  history  of  commerce  is  full  of 
instances  of  this  sort.    By  the  famous 
RpcDch  Tariff  of  1 664,  very  hi^h  duties 
were  imposed  on   a  great  number  of 
forei^    manufactured    articles.     The 
Dateh,  whose  commerce  was  seriously 
affected  by  these  duties,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  M.  Colbert,  then  minister  of 
France,  to  reduce  them  in  their  favour ; 
and,  on  his  refusal,  they  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  the  wines,  brandies,  and 
manttfactores  of  France  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  republic.    The  war  of  1 6  72 
was  mainly  occasioned  by  this  dispute ; 
and  after  six  years  of  hostilities,  and  the 
expenditure  of  vast  quantities  of  blood 
and  treasure,  the  FVench  consented  to 
moderate  their  tariff  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  took  off  their 
prohibition.    In   1699  the  English  go- 
vernment prohibited  the  importation  of 
bone-lace  manufactured    in   Flanders, 
and  the  government  of  that  country  in- 
stantly retaliated    by   prohibiting  the 
importation  of  English  woollens.    In  a 
few  years  afterwards,  both  parties  found 
it  to  be  for  their  advantage  to  replace 
the  trade  on  its  former  footing.    The 
commerce   between  this    country   and 
France  has  been  completely  sacrificed 
to  this  jealous    and  vindictive    spirit. 
Louis  XIV.  having  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart,  the  Bri- 
tish government,  in  the  irritation  of  the 
moment,  and  without   reflecting  that 
the  blow  aimed  at  the  French  would  in« 
fcHibly  recoil  upon  themselves,  imposed, 
in  1693,  a  discriminating  duty  of  8/.  a 
tun  on  French  wme,  and  in  1697  in- 
creased it  to  33/.    Unhappily  the  pro- 
^^ns  in  the  Methuen  treaty  gave  per- 
manence to  this  impolitic  system,  which 
the  French  were  not  slow  to  retaliate. 
Cttstom-house  regulations  were   used 
by  both  parties  as  a  species  of  warlike 
engines  :  a  prohibition  on  the  one  side 
was  instantly  met  by  a  counter  prohibi- 
tion on  the  other,  until  the  commerce 
between  the  two  countries — a  commerce 
which,  had  it  not  been  violently  inter- 
feed  with,    would   have    afforded    a 
profitable  field  for  the  employment  of 
ouUioDs  upon  millions  of  capital,  and 
tboQsands    upon  thousands  of  indivi- 
dittl»--ha8    been  almost  wholly  sup- 
P'cwcd.     In  other  quarters,  too,  the 
J^fectt  of  this   vindictive  spirit  have 
^DfiddiHre  exeeedingly  powerful;  and 


the  high  duties  laid  on  many  articles  of 
British  manufacture  by-the  late  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  Tariffs  are  avowedly 
intended  to  serve  as  a  retaliation  for  the 
high  duties  we  have  imposed  on  com» 
timber,  tallow,  and  other  artides,  the 
product  of  America  and  Russia. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  a  retaliatory  prohibi- 
tion mav  not  always  be  inexpedient. 
If  there  be  apparently  g;ood  grounds  for 
thinking  that  a  prohibition  will  so  dis* 
tress  those  against  whom  it  is  levelled,  as 
to  induce  them  to  withdraw  or  materially 
modify  the  prohibition  or  high  duty,  it 
is  intended  to  vfenge,  it  may  be  good 
policy  to  enact  it.  The  recovery  of  an 
extensive  foreign  trade,  or  the  perma- 
nent relief  of  commerce  from  a  vexa- 
tious restraint,  might  more  than  balance  ^ 
the  additional  inconvenience  to  which 
every  nation  must  in  the  mean  time 
infallibly  expose  itself,  when  it  enacts 
one  prohibition  or  restriction  in  retalia- 
tion of  another.  But  unless  there  be 
reasonable  grounds  for  concluding  that, 
by  retaliating,  the  repeal  or  m(Klifica- 
tion  of  the  original  prohibition  will  be 
procured,  it  would  be  most  impolitic  to 
embark  in  any  such  hostile  course.  If 
the  prohibition  acted  only  upon  others, 
it  would  be  different ;  but  as  the  bene- 
fits of  commerce  are  reciprocal, — as 
we  neither  sell  nor  buy,  except  to  pro- 
mote our  own  interest,  when  we  pro- 
hibit this  intercourse  we  necessarily 
injure  ourselves,  probably  too  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  we  injure 
others.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to 
enact  or  maintain  a  prohibition  when 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  occasionhig 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  that  en- 
acted by  the  foreigner,  is  a  proceeding 
directly  at  variance  with  every  sound 
principle.  A  regard  to  his  own  advan- 
tage will  always  dictate  to  every  dis- 
passionate individual  the  policy  of  pur- 
chasing his  goods  in  the  cheapest  and 
best  market,  and  why  should  the  con- 
duct of  states  be  different  ?  The  French 
government  has  been  unwise  enough  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  English 
cottons  and  hardware  into  France,  and 
has,  consequently,  forced  its  subjects  to 
misemploy  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
and  to  purchase  inferior  articles  at  a 
higher  price  than  they  would  have  ob- 
tained them  for  had  they  been  allowed 
to  buy  them  from  us.  But  surely  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  line  of 
conduct  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
avoided,  not  followed.    A  foreign   go* 
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vemment  does  an  ipjury  to  its  subjects 
by  iDaking[  them  pay  an  artificially  en- 
hanced price  for  their  cottons  and  hard- 
ware; but  is  that  any  reason  for  the 
government  of  England  doing  the  same  ? 
— for  its  compelling  us  to  pay  an  artifi- 
cially enhanced  price  for  cem,  wine, 
and  brandy?  To  act  in  this  way  is 
not  really  to  retaliate  on  the  French, 
but  on  ourselves!  It  is  erecting  the 
blind  and  ferocious  impulses  of  revenge 
into  maxims  of  state  policy.  Our.  busi* 
ness  is  not  to  inquire  where  our  neigh- 
bours buy  the  produce  they  consume, 
but  to  buy  that  for  which  we  have  a 
demand  wherever  it  can  be  obtained 
for  the  lowest  pripe.  Foreigners  will 
hardly  refuse  to  sell^  and  as  there  caa 
be  no  selling^  without  an  equal  buying — 
no  exportation  without  an  equal  import 
tation,— by  acting  on  a  liberal  ^sten^ 
ourselves,  we  shall  not  only  yeap  a  very 
great  immediate  advantage,  but  shall 
most  probably  lead  others  to  abandon 
their  restrictions. 

The  late  equaliiation  of  the  duties  on 
French  and  other  wines  may,  we  hope, 
be  looked  upon  as  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  the  commerce  between  this 
country  and  France.  Every  one  who 
contrasts  the  two  kingdoms — who  com- 
pares their  peculiar  products  and  capaci- 
ties of  production — must  be  satisfied  that 
nothing  but  ttie  removal  of  oppressive 
duties  and  restrictions  is  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  most  extensive  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  intercourse  between 
them.  We,  therefore^  most  sincerely  re- 
joice in  the  prospect  that  is  now  afford- 
ed of  an  end  being  put  to  that  miserable 
system,  which  has  so  long  deprived  two 
great  nations  of  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages each  might  derive  from  deal- 
ing with  the  other  on  a  liberal  footing. 
The  Qritish  government,  we  feel  assured, 
will  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  it  has 
done  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result ; 
but  will  follow  up  the  abolition  of  the 
discriminating  duty  on  French  wine,  by 
the  efiectual  reduction  of  the  exorbitapt 
duties  on  brandy,  fruits,  verdigris,  linen, 
and  other  articles  of  French  produce. 
A  regard  to  our  own  interest  requires 
that  we  should  do  this.  This,  lortu* 
nately,  is  a  case  in  which  we  may  gain, 
while  it  is  not  possible  we  can  lose  any- 
thing by  doing  what  is  right.  If  the 
French  will  not  deal  with  us,  that  is,  if 
they  will  not  admit  our  hardware,  cot- 
tons, and  other  products  into  their 
markets,  the  loss  will  be  theirs,  not 
ours ;  they  will  ren4er  it  impossible  for 


us  to  buy  from  them,  and  they  will  be 
guilty  of  the  extraordinary  folly  of 
voluntarily  excluditig  themselves  from 
the  markets  of  the  richest  country  in 
the  world !  But  we  anticipate  no  such 
result  It  would  be  a  libel  on  the 
people  and  government  of  France  to 
suppose  th^t  they  should  not  per- 
ceive the  absurdity  of  such  conduct,  or 
that  they  should  be  insensible  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  tneetlng 
^he  liberal  conduct  of  this  governipent 
in  a  corresponding  spirit.  Hitherto 
they  have  met  with  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  bankruptcy  fropa  their 
efforts  to  give  effect  to  the  prohibitive 
system ;  and  such  is  the  only  harvest  it 
will  ever  yield  either  to  them  or  any 
other  people.  They  have  now  the  qp- 
portunity  of  escaping  from  it  with  honour 
as  well  as  advantage. — Surely  they  will 
not  throw  it  away. 

With  respect  to  restrictions  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  national  security,  or  the 
annoyance  of  some  hostile  power,  we 
may  observe,  speaking  generally,  that 
their  influence  has  been  very  much  ex* 
aggerated.    If  a  single  natioil  had  the 
absolute  monopoly  of  any  article  that 
was  necessary  either  to  its  own  defence* 
or  to  the  defence  or  well-being  of  others* 
it  might,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  such  article,  provide  at  once  for  its 
own -security,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
flict a  serious  injury  on  its  enemies. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  be  any 
such  commodity  in  existence.    We,  for 
example,  are  not  masters  of  a  single  pro- 
duct, the  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  which  would  not  be  far  more  injuri- 
ous to  ourselves  than  to  any  one  else* 
And  of  all  the  commodities  that  we  im- 
port, there  is  not  one,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  tea,  which,  supposing 
its  exportation  were  restricted  by  any 
foreign   power  in  one  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  might  not  obtain  from  some 
other  power,  either  in  the  same  or  some 
other  quarter.    The  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  tea  by  the  Chinese   might 
oblijge  us  to  import  a  larger  quantity  of 
cofi'ee  ;  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
cotton  by  the  North  Americans  wouk} 
make  us  increase  our  imports  of  the 
same  article  from  Brazil,  the  Leyant» 
and  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  export  of  com  from  one  country, 
supposing  we  might  freely  import  that 
article,  would  merely  occasion  aa  in- 
creased importation  from  other  places. 
The  commercial  commonwealth  is  now 
9f  too  vast  an  extent,  and  the  poiitiosl 
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views  and  biases  of  its  rulers  too  varioas 
and  discordant,  to  admit  of  any  thing  like 
concert  or  combination    ever  obtaining 
amongst  them.      If  the  usual  channels  of 
commercial  intercourse  be  choked  or  ob- 
structed on  one  side,  it  will  force  a  pas* 
saee  for  itself    in   some    other  quarter. 
The  products    of    art  and  industry  are 
too  widely    diffused    to    be    materially 
a^ected  by  the  monopoly  or  hostility  of 
any  single  state*      Thou^^h  one  country 
should   not    deal    with  us,  there  is  no 
cause   for  sdarm  ;    some  other  will  cer- 
tainly be  less    scrupulous,  and  will  be 
j^Jad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  supply- 
ing us  with    whatever  we  want.    No- 
thing, therefore,    can  be  a  greater  error 
ihan  to    imagine   that»   in  the  present 
state  of  the    world,  the  security  of  any 
particular   country,    or   her   means    of 
defence  or  aggression,  can  be  materi- 
ally  increased     by   prohibitory  regula- 
tions.    The  nature  of  the  warlike  imple- 
ments made  use  of,   and  of  the  contests 
carried  on  in  niodern  times,  have  occa- 
sioned an  expense   that  can  be  defrayed 
only  by  the  outlay  of  vast  sums.    There 
is  no  longer   any  doubt  of  the  proposi- 
tion that   money  is  the  sinews  of  war. 
That  the    wealthiest   nation  is  ceteris 
paribus,   decidedly    the   most,  powerful 
Those  who  possess  wealth  in  sufficient 
quantities,  will  never  want  for  'man  and 
ited,  the  soldier   and  his  sword;'  they 
have   a    talisman    by   which  they  may 
cover  the  land  with  armies  and  the  ocean 
with  fleets,  and  against  whose  powerful 
ini^uence  the  purest  patriotism  and  the 
most  unEinching  courage  wiU  with  diffi- 
culty  strugi^le.       But  when  such  is  the 
case,  when  it  is  universally  admitted  that 
wealth  is  the  main  source  of  power  and 
influence,  and  when  it  admits  of  demon- 
straJion.  that  a  free  and  extended  com- 
merce    is    the    most   prolific  source  of 
wealth,  what    can    be  more  contradic- 
tory than  to  attempt  to  increase  the  dc- 
feiie  or  security  of  a  country  by  enact- 
ina     measures     that    must   necessarily 
r^rict  and  fetter  its  commerce?    The 
possession  of  wealth  is  the  best  security : 
and  as  the  freedom  of  commerce  is,  of 
all  others,  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
increasing  wealth,  it  follows  that  those 
who   are    exerting  themselves   to  give 
every   facility  to   commerce,  are  at  the 
sami  time    exerting  themselves  in  the 
most  effectual    manner  to  add  to  the 
power  and  indepen4ence  of  the  cpyntry ; 
ind  it  also  follows  that  th*^  apologists 
and  defender    of  restriptiops  and  pro- 
bibitianil  axe,  tboi^  probacy  withQ^t 


knowing  it,  labouring  to  sap  the  founds* 
tions  of  our  power,  and  to  cast  us  down 
from  our  high  place  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  navigation-laws  have  been  more 
generally  approved  than  any  of  the  other 
regulations  imposed  for  the  sake  of  secu- 
rity. The  object  of  these  laws  was  not 
only  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  en- 
gaging in  the  coasting  trade,  but  to  hin- 
der all  importations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, except  in  British  ships,  or  in  ths 
ships  of  the  country  or  place  whence  the 
goods  were  exported.  This  provision 
was  levelled  against  the  Dutch,  who  had 
but  little  native  produce  to  export ;  but 
who,  by  superior  economy  and  skill,  had 
notwithstanding  succeeded  in  engrossing 
a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  •  When,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  *  the 
act  of  navigation  was  made,  thoiih 
England  and  Holland  were  not  actually 
at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  sub- 
sisted  between  the  two  nations.  It  had 
begun  during  the  government  of  the 
long  parliament,  which  first  framed  this 
act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the 
Dutch  wars,  during  that  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  some  of  the 
regulations  of  this  famous  act  may  have 
proceeded  from  national  animosity. 
They  are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  they  had 
all  been  dictated  bv  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom.  National  animosity,  at  that 
particular  time,  aimed  at  the  very  same 
object  which  the  most  deliberate  wisdom 
would  have  recommended,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger 
the  security  of  England.  The  act  of 
navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
lence  uhich  can  arise  jfrom  it.  The 
interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial 
relations  to  foreign  nations  is.  like  that 
of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent people  with  whom  he  deals,  to 
buy  as  cheap  and  sell  as  dear  as  possible. 
But  the  act  of  navigation,  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  sellers,  must  necessarily 
diminish  t|iat  of  buyers;  and  we  are 
thus  likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods 
dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper, 
than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect  freedom 
of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of 
much  more  importance  than  opulence, 
the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations 
of  England.'— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  293.) 

It   may,   however,  be  very   fairly 
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doubted  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
navi^tion-law  had  the  effects  here 
ascribed  to  it,  of  weakening  the  naval 
power  of  the  Dutch,  and  increasing  that 
of  this  kingdom.  The  Dutch  were  very 
powerful  at  sea  for  a  long  period  after 
the  passing  of  this  act ;  and  it  seems 
natural  to  conclude  that  the  decline  of 
their  maritime  preponderance  was  owing 
rather  to  the  graclual  increase  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  other  countries, 
and  to  the  disasters  and  burdens  occa- 
sioned by  the  ruinous  contests  the  re- 
public had  to  sustain  with  Cromwell, 
Charles  II.,  and  Louis  XIV.,  than  to 
the  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  England.  It  is 
not  meant  to  say  that  this  exclusion  was 
altogether  without  effect.  The  efforts 
of  the  Dutch  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the 
English  navigation-law,  show  that,  in 
their  apprehension,  it  operated  injuri- 
ously on  their  commerce*.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  its  influence  in  this  respect 
has  been  greatly  overrated  in  this  coun- 
try. Excessive  taxation^  and  not  our 
navigation-laF»  was  the  principal  cause 
of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  the  decline  of 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation 
in  Holland.  '  Les  guerres,*  says  the 
well-informed  author  of  the  Commerce 
de  la  HoUandey '  termin^es  par  les  trait^s 
de  Nim^gue,  de  Ryswick.  dUtrecht,  et 
enfin  la  demiire  par  le  trait6  d'Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  ont  successivement  oblig^  la 
R^publique  de  faire  usage  d*un  grand 
credit,  et  de  faire  des  emprunts  ^normes 
pour  en  soutenir  les  fraix.  Les  dettes 
ont  surcharge  T^tat  d'une  somme  im- 
mense d'int^r^ts  qui  ne  pouvoient  fttre 
pay^s  que  par  une  augmentation  exceS' 
eive  dtmpSts  dont  il  a  fallu  faire  porter 
la  plus  forte  partie  par  les  consomma- 
tions  dans  un  pays  qui  n'a  qu*un  ter- 
ritoire  extrfimement  bonn£,  et  par  con- 
sequent par  rindustrie.  II  a  done  fallu 
faire  ench^rir  infiniment  la  main-doeuvre. 
Cette  cherts  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  a  non 
seulement  restreint  presque  toute  sorte 
de  fabrique  et  d*industrie  k  la  consom- 
mation  mt^rieure,  mais  elle  a  encore 
porte  un  coup  bien  sensible  au  commerce 
de  fret,  partie  accessoire  et  la  plus  pr^- 
oieuse  du  commerce  d'^conomie  ;  car 
cette  cherts  a  rendu  la  construction  plus 
chdre,  et  augment  £  le  prix  de  tons  les 
ouvrages  des  ports  et  des  magasins.    II 


*  In  the  Treity  of  Breda,  agreed  upon  In  1667* 
between  the  SUtes-General  and  Charles  II.,  the 
Utter  undertook  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  naTl- 
gationlaw }  but  the  aubject  was  never  agitated  in 
eiiher  House  of  Parliament. 


n'etoit  pas  possible  que  raugmentafion 
de  prix  de  la  main-d'oeuvre  ne  donnfit, 
malfiT^  tons  les  efforts  de  r^conomie 
Hollandoise,  un  avantage  sensible  aux 
autres  nations  qui  voudroient  se  livrer 
au  commerce  d*^conomie  et  k  celui  de 
fret.'--(Tome  il,  p.  211.) 

This  extract,  which  might,  were  it 
necessary,  be  corroborated  by  others  to 
the  same  effect  from  all  the  best  Dutch 
authors,  shows  that  the  decline  of  the 
commerce  and  maritime  power  of  Hol- 
land is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  our  naviga- 
tion-law, or  the  restrictive  regulations  of 
other  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the 
funding  system,  and  the  excess  of  taxa- 
tion. Neither  does  it  appear  that  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  that  the 
navigation-law  contributed  powerfully 
to  augment  the  naval  power  of  this 
country,  rests  on  any  better  foundation. 
The  taste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enter- 
prise had  been  awakened ;  the  navy  had 
become  exceeding:ly  formidable,  and 
Blake  had  achieved  his  victories  before 
the  enactment  of  this  famous  law.  So 
far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  certain  that 
the  navigation  act  had,  in  this  respect, 
the  efiPect  commonly  ascribed  to  it»  that 
there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that 
its  influence  was  really  opposite,  and 
that  it  operated  rather  to  diminish  than 
to  increase  our  mercantile  navy.  It  is 
stated  in  Roger  Coke's  Treatise  on 
Trade,  published  in  1671,  that  this  act, 
by  lessening  the  resort  of  strangers  to 
our  ports,  had  an  injurious  effect  on 
our  commerce;  and  he  further  states, 
that  we  had  lost,  within  two  years  of  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1650,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Baltic  and  Greenland  trades, 
(p.  48.)  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  treatise 
was  published  in  1696,  corroborates 
Coke's  statement;  for  while  he  de- 
cidedly approves  of  the  navigation-law, 
he  admits  that  the  English  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  Eastland  and  Baltic  trades 
had  decreased  at  least  two-thirds  since 
its  enactment,  and  that  the  foreign  ship- 
ping  employed  in  these  trades  had  pro- 
portionally increased.— (Child's  Treatise 
on  Trade,  p.  S9,^ Glasgow  Edition.) 

Exclusively  of  these  contemporary 
authorities.  Sir  Mathew  Decker,  an  ex- 
tensive and  extremely  weU-informed  mer- 
chant, condemns  the  whole  principle  of 
the  navigation  act,  and  contends  that, 
instead  of  increasing  our  shipping  and 
seamen,  it  had  diminished  tbem  both ; 
and  that,  by  rendering  the  freight  of 
ships  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  biurdeia  on 


fti6  publte,  and  been  one  of  the  main 
causes  that  had  prevented  our  carrying 
on  the  fishery  so  successfully  as  the 
Xhitch. — {Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  De- 
cline of  Foreign  Trade,  p.  60,  edit  1766.) 
It  wouW,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  we  owe  the  American  war  to 
the  navigation-laws :  but  we  believe  the 
attempts  to  enforce  their  provisions  upon 
the  colonists,  contributea  quite  as  much 
as  the  attempts  to  subject  them  to  taxa- 
tion»  to  accelerate  that  contest.  There 
is  a  paragraph  oh  this  subject  in  one  of 
Mr.  Hoskisson's  speeches,  which  merits 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  form  a 
fiur  estimate  of  the  real  influence  of  the 
navifiral  ion-laws : — 

*  If  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
of  this  country,  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
he  closely  examined,  we  shall  find  that 
many  of  the  causes  which,  ten  years  af- 
tcrwards^  led  to  the  unfortunate  rupture 
with  our  then  colonies,  now  the  United 
States  of  America,  may  be  traced  to  our 
treasonable   attempts   to    enforce,  in 
their  most  rigid  and  exclusive  applica^ 
tion,  our  colonial  and  navigation  system 
Every  complwnt,.  every  petition,  every 
remonstrance,    against  the   oppressive 
tendency  and  vexatious  consequences  of 
tluit  system,  on  part  of  the  inhabitants 
oINew  England,— every  temperate  effort 
made  by  them  to  obtain  some  slight  re- 
kxation  of  the  trammels  that  shackled 
their  disposition  to  engage  in  commercial 
enterprize,  were  only  met,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Crovemment,  by  a]  constant 
foccession  of  new  laws,  enforcing  still 
more  restrictive  regulations,  framed  in 
a   spirit  of  still  more  vexatious  inter- 
ference.   One  instance  of  the  character 
of  that  legislation  will  be  sufficient ;  and 
I  rive  it  as  a  slight  specimen  of  the  com- 
merml  jealousy  which  prevailed  in  our 
councils  in  reference  both  to  the  colonies 
and  to  Ireland. 

*  A  ship  from  our  American  posses- 
nons,  laden  with  their  produce,  was 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  It 
will  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the 
cargo  was  landed,  and  the  ship  repaired, 
hi  teat  Country.  No  such  thing.  The 
law  compelled  the  owners  to  send  ano- 
ther English  ship;  from  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  the  cargo,— a 
cargo  which,  not  improbably,  might  then 
*  bewantedmthelrishmarket,  and  which 
was,  perhaps,  destined  to  be  ultimately 
consumed  there,  after  having  been  trans- 
shipped in  a  port  of  that  country,  landed 
in  an  Enrii^  port»  and  again  reshipped 
tolrdand. 
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« This  is  a  sample  of  the  t^eal  grievances 
under  which  our  American  colonies  la- 
boured. Such  a  state  of  law  could  not 
fail  to  engender  ^reat  dissatisfaction  and 
much  heartbummg.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  attempt  to  tax  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  without  their  consent, 
was  the  sole  cause  of  their  separation 
from  the  mother-country.  But  if  the 
wl)ole  history  of  the  period  between 
the  year  1763,  and  the  year  1773,  be 
attentively  examined,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
abundantly  evident,  that,  however  the 
attempt  at  taxation  may  have  contri- 
buted somewhat  to  hasten  the  explosion, 
the  train  had  been  long  laid,  in  the  se- 
vere and  exasperating  eflbrts  of  this 
countrjr  to  enforce,  with  inopportune  and 
increasing  rigour,  the  strictest  and  most 
annoying  regulations  of  our  colonial  and 
navigation  code.  Every  petty  adventure 
in  which  the  colonists  embarked,  was 
viewed  by  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  day,  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  commercial  mo- 
nopoly of  Great  Britain.  The  profes- 
sional subtlety  of  lawyers,  and  the  prac- 
tical ingenuity  of  custom-house  officers, 
Were  constantly  at  work  in  ministering 
to  the  jealous  but  mistaken  views  of  our 
sea-ports.  Blind  to  the  consequences 
elsewhere,  they  persevered  in  their  at- 
tempts to  put  down  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  the  people  of  New 
£n)2^and,  until  these  attempts  roused  a 
very  different  spirit, — that  spirit  which 
ventured  to  look  for  political  independence 
from  the  issue  of  a  successful  rel)ellion. 

'The  result  is  weU  known.  The 
country  found  itself  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.  That  war,  in  its  progress,  involved 
us  in  the  greatest  difficulty  and  embar- 
rassment. It  was  terminated  by  sub- 
mitting to  humiliations  such  as,  I  trust 
to  God,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  will 
never  again  be  exposed  {o.^-^iSpeeches, 
Vol.  Il7.p.8.) 

These  statements  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned; and  they  are,  at  all  events, 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  assertions  of 
those  who  contend  that  the  navigation- 
laws  had  a  prodigious  effect  in  increasing 
the  number  of  our  ships  and  sailors,  and 
in  augmenting  the  jwwerof  the  country, 
must  be  received  with  considerable  dis* 
trust.  But  suppose  that  all  that  has 
been  said  by  the  apologists  of  these  laws 
were  true  to  the  letter  ; — suppose  it  were 
conceded  that,  when  first  framed,  the 
act  of  navigation  was  politic  and  proper, 
that  would  afford  but  a  very  slender 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  pohcy  of 
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lupportiiig  it  in  the  present  day.  Hu- 
man institutions  are  not  made  for  im- 
mortality. They  must  be  accommodated 
to  the  varying  circumstances  and  exi- 

§;nce8  of  society.  But  the  situation  of 
reat  Britain,  and  most  other  countries, 
has  totally  changed  since  1650.  The 
envied  wealth  and  commercial  greatness 
of  Holland  have  passed  away.  We  have 
no  longer  anything  to  fear  from  her  hos- 
tility ;  and  '  he  must  be  indeed  strangely 
influenced  by  anti(^uated  prejudices  and 
bygone  apprehensions,  who  can  enter- 
tain any  of  that  jealousy  from  whiah  the 
severity  of  this  law  origmated.*  London 
has  become  what  Amsterdam  formerly 
was,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  com- 
mercial world — univern  ofbis  terrarutn 
emporium :  and  the  real  question  which 
now  presents  itself  for  consideration  is, 
not  what  are  the  best  means  by  which 
we  may  rise  to  naval  greatness,  but  what 
are  the  best  means  of  preserving  that 
undisputed  pre-eminence  .  in  miuitime 
affairs  to  which  we  have  attained  ? 

Now  it  does  not  really  seem  that  there 
can  be  much  .difficulty  in  deciding  this 
question.  Navigation  and  naval  power 
are  the  children,  not  the  parents — ^the 
effect,  not  th^  cause— of  commerce.  If 
the  latter  be  increased,  the  increase  of 
the  former  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
eourse.  More  ships  and  more  sailors 
become  necessary,  according  as  the 
commerce  l)etween  different  and  distant 
countries  is  extended.  A  country  situ- 
ated like  Great  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  her  shipping  was 
comparatively  limited,  might  perhaps 
be  warranted  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
crease its  amount,  by  excluding  foreign 
ships  from  her  harbours.  But  it 
is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it 
is  not  by  such  regulations,  but  solely  by 
the  cud  of  a  flourishing  and  widely- ex- 
tended commerce,  that  the  immense 
mercantile  navy  we  have  now  accumu* 
lated  can  be  supported. 

But  it  is  extremely  easy  to  show  that 
to  have  continued  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  old  navigation-law  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  would  have 
been  amongst  the  most  efficient  means 
Uiat  could  have  been  devised  i(xc  the 
destruction  of  our  commerce.  The 
wealth  and  power  to  which  Great  Bri- 
tain has  attained,  has  inspired  other 
nations  with  those  feelings  of  envy, 
jealousy,  and  hatred  that  the  wealth 
of  Holland  formerly  generated  in  our 
minds.  Instead  of  ascribing  our  com- 
mercial and  manu&cturing  superiority 


to  its  true  canses-^to  the  comparative 
Uberality  of  our  institutions,  the  absence 
of  all  oppressive  feudal  privileges,  the 
security  of  property,  the  numess  of  our 
system  of  taxation,  and  the  freedom  of 
internal*  industry,  our  foreign  rivals 
contend*  that  it  has  been  entirely,  owing 
to  our  exclusive  s)rstem  ;  and  appeal  to 
our  example  to  stimulate  their  respec- 
tive governments  to  adopt' retaliatory 
meajsures,  and  to  protect  them  against 
British  competition.  These  representa- 
tions have  already  had  the  most  inju- 
rious operation.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
doubt  that,  had  we  continued  to  main- 
tain our  illiberal  and  exclusive  system, 
and  refused  to'  set  a  better  example  to 
others,  we  should  have  run  a  very  great 
risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  the  vmdictive 
spirit  which  such  short*sighted  and  self- 
ish policy  would  have  generated. 

Besides  the  regulations  already  alluded 
to,  it  had  been  a  part  of  our  policv  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  our  ship- 
ping by  imposing  higher  duties  on  com- 
modities imported  into  our  harbours  in 
foreign  vessels,  and  to  burden  the  latter 
with  higher  port  and  lighthouse  duties. 
This  practice  was  always  loudly  oom-^ 
plained  of  by  forei^ers ;  but  we  had 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  it,  so  long 
as  the  state  of  our  trade  enabled  us  to 
disregard  '  the  retaliatoiy  measures  of 
other  powers.  But  the  extraordinary 
increase  that  has  taken  place,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  in  our 
manufactures  for  foreign  consumption, 
and  the  necessity  under  which  we  have 
in  consequence  been  placed,  of  concili* 
ating  our  customers  abroad,  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  what  has  been  called  the 
reciprocity  system.  This  system  Was 
first  introduced  into  the  trade  with  the 
United  States.  After  the  North  Ame- 
ricans had  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  independence,  they  set  about  f^ram- 
ing  a  code  of  navigation  laws  on  the 
model  of  those  of  this  country.  Among 
other  regulations  of  a  restrictive  charac- 
ter, it  was  enacted,  that  all  foreign  ves* 
sels  trading  to  the  United  States  should 
pay  half  a  dollar,  which  was  afterwards 
raised  to  a  dollar,  per  ton  duty,  beyond 
what  was  paid  by  American  ships ;  and 
fhrther,  that  goods  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms  should  pay  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  over  and  alH)ve  what  was  paid  on 
the  same  description  of  goods  imported 
in  American  bottoms. 

This  law  was  avowedly  directed  against 
the  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  thouffh, 
as  it  was  founded  on  the  same]>rinciiuea 
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ts  ocff  nftrieatkm-lawt,  from  which  the 
States'had  fcHinerly  suffered  so  much,  we 
could  not  openly  complain  of  its  opera- 
tioo.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
wookl  have  been  sound  policy  to  have  at 
once  proposed  an  accommodation ;  and 
instead  of  attempting  to  meet  retalia- 
tion by  retaliation,  to  have  o^red  to 
modif|r  oar  navigation-law,  in  so  far  as 
American  shipping  was  concerned,  on 
the  Americans  making  reciprocal  mo- 
difications in  our  favour: — a  different 
eomnse  was,  however,  followed.  Van- 
oQs  devices  were  resorted  to  for  coun- 
teracting the  navigation  system  of  the 
Americans,  without  in  any  degree  re> 
laxing  our  own ;  but  they  all  failed  of 
their  object;  and  at  length  it  hecame 
obvious  that  we  had  engaged  in  an  un- 
equal struggle,  and  that  the  real  effect 
of  our  policy  was  to  give  a  bounty  on 
the  importation  of  the  goods  of  other 
eonntnes  into  the  United  States,  to  the 
exclusion  of  our  own  goods  and  ships. 
In  consequence*  a  conviction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  naaking  concessions  began  to 
gain  ground;  and  it  was  ultimately 
fixed,  by  the  commercial  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  the  United  States  m  1815, 
that  equal  charges  should  be  imposed 
on  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  and  that  equal  duties 
sfaoold  be  paid  upon  all  articles,  the 
produce  of  the  one  coxmtry,  imported 
rato  the  other,  whether  such  importation 
was  effected  in  British  or  American 
ilttps. 

The  principle  of  reciprocity  having 
been  concedea  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  whose    commercial  marine   is 
second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  it 
was  not  possible  to  avoid  acting  on  the 
same  pnnciple,  in   the  case   of  such 
European  countries  as  might  choose  to 
Mhnit  our  ships  into  their  ports  on  a 
footing  of  equality.    By  the  fourth  sec* 
tion  of  the  Act  6th  Greo.  4.  cap.  ill.  it  is 
enacted,  that  his  Majesty  may,  by  an 
order  in  council,  admit  the  ships  of  fo- 
reign states  into  our  ports,  on  payment 
oC  the  like  duties  that  are  charged  on 
Ihitij^  vessels,    provided  that  British 
vesseb  are  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
such  foteign  states,  on  payment  of  the 
fike  duties  that  are  charged  on  their 
vessels.    The  first  demand  of  this  sort 
was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
government,  which  issued  an  order  in 
council  on  the  20th  of   June,   1822, 
naking  large  additions  to   the  port-i 
does  charged  on  all  ships  belonging  to 
those  Dstkms  which  did  not  admk  Prus- 


sian shms  on  a  footing  of  recipreerty. 
The  real  object  of  this  order  was  to  in- 

iure  the  navigation  of  this  country;  and 
t  was  speedily  found  that  it  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  that  its  operation  on 
British  shipping  was  most  pernicious. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Bri« 
tish  merchants  and  ship-owners  imme- 
diately applied  to  our  government  for 
relief.  '  We  were  assafled,'  says  Mr. 
Huskisson,  '  with  representations  fh>m 
all  quarters  connected  with  the  shipping 
and  trade  of  the  countiy,  against  the 
heavy  charges  imposed  upon  British 
ships  in  the  ports  of  Prussia.  In  sock 
circumstances,  what  course  did  his  Ma* 
jesty*s  government  take  ?  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  the  Prussian  minister  at 
this  court,  and  I  well  recdlect  the  sub- 
stance of  his  reply  to  me :  ••  You  have," 
he  said,  *'  set  us  the  example  by  your 
port  and  light  charges,  and  your  discri^ 
minating  duties  on  Prussian  ships,  aiul 
we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
your  example.  Hitherto  we  have  con- 
fined the  increase  of  our  port  and  ton- 
nage charges  to  ships  only ;  but  it  is  the 
intention  of  my  government  next  year, 
(and  of  this  he  showed  me  the  written 
proof,)  to  imitate  you  still  more  closely, 
Mf  imposing  discriminating  duties  on 
ike  goods  imported  in  your  ships.  Our 
object  is  a  just  protection  to  our  own 
navigation ;  and  so  long  as  the  measure 
of  our  protection  does  not  exceed  that 
which  is  afforded  m  your  ports  to  British 
ships,  we  cannot  see  with  what  reason 
yon  can  complain.** 

'  Against  such  a  reply,  what  remon- 
strance could  we,  in  fairness,  make  to 
the  Prussian  government  ?  We  might 
have  addressed  ourselves,  it  may  l>e 
sakl  by  some,  to  the  friendly  feehngs  of 
that  eovemment  ;^ — we  might  have 
pleaded  long  usage  in. support  of  our 
^scriminating  duties ; — ^we  might  have 
urged  the  advantages  which  Prussia 
derived  from  her  trade  with  England. 
Appeals  like  these  were  not  forgotten  in 
the  discussion ;  but  they  were  of  little 
avail  against  the  fact,  that  **  the  Prus- 
sian ship-owners  were'all  going  to  ruin." 

*  By  others,  it  may  be  said,  your  duty 
was  to  retaliate,  by  increasing  your  own 
port  charges  and  discriminating  duties, 
on  Prussian  shipping.  I  have  already 
stated  my  reasons  a^inst  the  policy  of 
this  latter  course.  We  were  not  pre- 
pared to  begin  a  system  of  commercial 
hostility  which,  if  followed  up  on  both 
sides,  could  only  tend  to  reciprocal  pro- 
hibition.   In  this  state  of  things,  more 
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prudently  as  X  contend,  we  entered  upon 
an  amicable  negotiation  with  the  Prus- 
sian government  upon  the  principle  of 
our  treaty  with  the  United  States, — that 
is,  of  abolishing  on  both  sides,  all  dis- 
criminating duties  on  the  ships  and 
goods  of  the  respective  countries  in  the 
ports  of  the  other. 

'Having  concluded  an  arrangement 
with  Prussia  upon  this  basis,  we  soon 
lound  it  necessary  to  do  the  same  with 
some  of  the  other  northern  states.  Si- 
milar conventions  were  accordingly  en- 
tered into  with  Denmark  and  Sweden- 
reciprocity  is  the  foundation  of  all  those 
conventions ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add, 
that  they  contain  other  stipulations  for 
iriving  facility  to  trade,  and  from  which 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  I  am  con- 
fident, will,  in  the  result,  derive  consi- 
derable advantage.* — (Speech,  May  I2th 
1828,  on  the  State  of  the  Shipping  In- 
iereet.) 

This  statement  shows  conclusively 
that  the  establishment  of  the  reciprocity 
4iystem  with  Prussia,  Sweden,  &c.,  as  to 
which  so  violent  a  clamour  was  raised, 
was  not  a  measure  of  choice,  but  of 
necessity.  We  could  not  afPord  to  ha- 
zard the  exclusion  of  our  manufactures 
from  a  country  into  which  th^  are 
annually  imported  to  the  extent  oiseve^ 
ral  miUione.  So  long  as  the  Prussians, 
Swedes,  Danes,  &c.,  chose  to  submit  to 
our  system  of  discriminating  duties, 
without  retaliating,  it  was  no  business 
of  ours  to  tell  them  that  that  system  was 
illiberal  and  oppressive.  But  when  they 
found  this  out  without  our  telling  them, 
and  when  they  declared  that  unless  we 
modified  our  restrictions,  they  would 
retaliate  on  our  commerce,  and  either 
entirely  exclude  our  commodities  from 
their  markets,  or  load  those  that  were 
imported  in  British  ships  with  prohibi- 
tory duties,  shoukl  we  have  been  justi- 
ficKi  in  refusing  to  come  to  an  accom^ 
jnoda^on?  Were  we  to  sacrifice  the 
substance  to  the  shadow?  To  turn 
away  some  of  our  best  customers,  be- 
cause they  chose  to  stipulate  that  the 
intercourse  between  them  and  us  should 
be  conducted  either  in  their  ships  or  in 
ours,  as  the  merchants  might  think 
best?  Our  government  had  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties ;  and  they  wisely 
|>referred  a  system  which  has  preserved 
fr«e  access  for  the  English  manufacturer 
to  the  markets  of  Prussia,  and  to  the 
English  ship-owners  an  equal  chance 
with  the  Prussian,  of  being  employed  in 
the  traffic  between  the  two  countries,  to 


a  system  that  would  eventually,  and  at 
no  distant  period,  have  put  an  end  to 
that  mutually  beneficial  intercourse, 
which  it  had  already  subjected  to  serious 
difficulties. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  by  the  shipowners 
and  others  opposed  to  the  late  altera- 
tions, that  the  Prussians  and  other 
northern  nations  build,  man,  and  victual 
ships,  cheaper  than  we  can  do;  and 
that  the  ultimate  efi'ect  of  the  reci- 
procity system  will  consequently  be  to 
give  them  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
trade.  But  admitting  this  statement  to 
be  true,  still,  for  the  reasons  already 
given,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  policy 
we  have  pursued  was,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  best.  If  we  had 
not  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
the  reciprocity  system,  we  must  have 
submitted  to  be  entirely  excluded  from 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  Prus- 
sia, &c.  In  grasping  at  what  was  be- 
yond [our  reach,  we  should  thus  have 
lost  what  we  were  ahready  in  possession 
of.  We  should  not  only  have  injured 
our  shipowners  by  getting  them  forcibly 
excluded  from  the  ports  of  many  great 
commercial  states,  but  we  should  have 
done  an  irreparable  injury  to  our  manu- 
facturers,— a  class  whioh,  without  un- 
dervaluing the  shipowners,  is,  in  point 
of  wealth  and  numbers,  oT  at  least 
twenty  times  more  importance  than  they. 
Although,  therefore,  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ments as  to  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  foreign  shipping,  that  would  be  no 
good  objection  to  the  measures  recently- 
adopted.  But  there  are  good  grounds 
for  thinking  that  these  statements  either 
are  wholly  without  foundation,  or  are,  at 
all  events,  very  much  exaggerated.  In 
comparing  the  cost  of  British  and  fo- 
reign shipping,  it  is  usual  to  estimate 
it  by  the  tonnage,  but  this  is  a  very 
false  criterion ;  for  while  foreign  ships 
are  accurately  measured,  our  ships  are 
measured  so  that  a  vessel  of  150  tons 
register  generally  carries  220  tons  of  a 
mixed  cargo ;  and  a  vessel  registered  at 
400  tons  seldom  carries  less  than  600 
tons.  In  fact,  such  is  the  extreme  in- 
accuracy of  our  mode  of  measuring,  that 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  John  Hall,  the  very 
intelligent  secretary  of  the  St.Catherine's 
Dock  Companv,  that  he  has  known  a 
ship  put  into  dock  for  the  purpose  of 
being  raised  upon  so  as  to  increase  her 
stowage,  measure  less  after  she  had  ac- 
quired the  capacity  of  canning  100  tons 
additional,  than  she  did  before  going  into 


?^^  Sir  John  HtD  further  steles, 

that  in  esUmating  the  expense  of 
Angrhsh.  Dutch,  French,  and  most  fo- 
reigri  ships  together  by  the  ton,  we 
ought  fo  deduct  nearly  a  half  from  the 
first,  iQ  order  to  eet  the  true  coraparatiye 
eost  of  each.— (Zfa«,  on  the  Warehowi' 
^%^y9*^^  and  Navigation  Lau>B,^.Z\  ) 

^xiere  is  in  the  Report  already  refer- 
red  to,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  (he  United  States, 
a  detailed  sUtement  of  the  duties  levied 
here  and  in  America  on  the  materials 
confumedin  building  and  rigging  a  ship 
of  500  tons'  burden,  which  shows  that 
those  charged  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceed by  1665  dollars  those  charged  in 
this  country;  and  no  one  doubts  that 
the  wages  of  American  are  as  high  as 
those  of  British  netLmen.—i Report,  ^. 
'^ppen^p.  47,  American  ed.) 

It  is  generally  believed  that  ships 
bi^t  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  will  not 
mt  the  time,  nor  bear  the  wear  and  tear 
wBribsh  ships.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
"TBssian  ships  are  more  heavily  masted 
and  ngged.  and  require  larger  crews  than 
ours ;  wad  the  rate  of  insurance  here  is 
tnuch  cheaper.  Thedifference  inthecost 
^;  PJP^tstons  must  be  immaterial ;  for  in 
all  distant  ports  our  ships  procure  pro- 
visions and  stores  of  all  sorts  at  the  same 
me  as  the  foreigner.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  alarm 
with  respect  to  the  supposed  decay  of 
our  shipping  is  altogether  imaginary. 
We  beheve  that,  generally  speaking, 
wntish  ships  are  sailed  cheaper  than 
those  of  any  other  nation ;  and  while  the 
late  modifications  in  the  navigation  laws 
*€re  imperiously  required  by  a  just  re- 
gard to  our  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests,  there  are  no  grounds  what- 
wr  for  believing  that  they  will  be  in- 
junous  to  our  shipping. 

If,  however,  there  be  any  real  ground 
tor  believing  that  ships  in  the  noHh  of 
fiQrw)e  may  be  built  cheaper  than  in 
jSngland,  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought 
w  m  a  revival  of  the  prohibitive  sys- 
«m-  Whatever  advantage  the  Prussian 
•nd  Danish  shipowners  at  present  en- 
1^"  compared  with  ours,  is  not  owing 
Jo  their  peculiar  skill  or  sagacity,  but 
Jj  our  unexampled  folly :  to  our  loading 
y«  superior  timber  of  the  north  of 
corope  with  a  discriminating  duty  of 
43«.a  load,  in  order  to  force  the  con- 
ju^ion  of  the  dearer  and  compara- 
"J«y  worthless  timber  of  Canada! 
r^e^eik  advisedly,  and  from  the  best 
wimuMb  iDl^niiaUoii,  when  we  express 
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our  conviction  that  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  Baltic  timber  to  the  level  of 
those  charged  on  timber  from  Canada, 
would  secure  for  us  a  new  and  imporUnt 
branch  of  indusby,— -the  building  of  ships 
for  exportation. 


Restrictions  on  the  Trade  in  Machinery. 
Ut.  Importation  qf  Machinery,^ K 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  policy  of  imposing  restric- 
tions on  the  trade  in  tools  and  ma- 
chines.    Few,  indeed,  doubt  the  pro- 
pnely  of  abolishing  all  restrictions  on 
their  importation.     The  possession  of 
improved  instruments  of  production  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.    To  exclude 
those  that  are  most  powerful,  because 
they  happen  to  be  made  abroad,  is  in 
effect  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
superior  means  of  manufacturing  en- 
joyed by  foreigners?    If  the  tools  and 
machines  constructed  at  home  be  supe- 
rior to  those  made  abroad,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  latter  is  obviously  useless ; 
and  if  they  be  not  superior,  it  is  in- 
jurious.     The  emulation  inspired    by 
foreign  competition  is  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  securing  excellence  in 
all  departments;  and  there  is  none  in 
which  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  as 
in  the  manufacture  of  macJiines.    In- 
feriority in  almost  any  other  branch  of 
industry  is  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence, and  may  be  accompanied  with 
great  excellence  in  many.    But  those 
who  employ  inferior  machines  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  below  their  neighbours  in 
a// departments  ;  for  there  is  hardly  one 
that  is  not  materially  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  made  use  o(  by 
those  engaged  in  it. 

The  justice  of  these  principles  seems 
now  to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged. 
And  by  way  of  encouraging  the  early 
introduction  of  new  inventions  and  me- 
thods of  production  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, it  is  usual  to  make  them,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  the  exclusive 
property  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
introduced.  In  England,  the  patents 
granted  to  the  introducers  of  new  in- 
ventions from  foreign  countries,  are  for 
fourteen  years,  being  as  long  a  period  as 
they  would  be  entitled  to  were  they  the 
original  inventors.  It  is  stated  in  de- 
fence of  this  rule,  that  the  object  in 
granting  a  patent  is  to  encourage  the 
bringing  forth  of  new  inventions  and 
discoveries  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
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public ;  and  that  whether  the  itiTention 
nas  been  arrived  at  by  study,  or  disco- 
vered by  travel,  is  of  no  moment  But 
this  is  a  very  inaccurate  representa- 
tion. In  the  granting"  of  rewards  for 
any  invention  or  discovery,  respect  must 
not  be  had  to  its  utility  merely,  but 
also  to  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
overcome  in  makinfi;  it.  It  will  hardly^ 
however,  be  contended,  that  there  can, 
in  the  en'cat  majority  of  cases,  be  the 
same  difficulty,  or,  consequently,  the 
same  merit  in  introducing  a  new  ma* 
chine,  or  a  new  method  of  performing 
any  piece  of  work  already  in  use  in  a 
foreign  country,  that  there  is  in  origi- 
nating new  discoveries.  In  point  of 
feet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
exclusive  privilege  ought  to  be  given  to 
those  who  introduce  foreijni  inventions. 
If  they  be  of  very  considerable  value, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will 
be  introduced  without  sluj  artificial  en- 
couragement :  and  admitting  such  to  be 
the  case,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  in- 
convenience resulting  from  the  exclusion 
of  the  public  from  the  use  of  a  valuable 
discovery  for  a  lengthened  period,  must 
very  much  overbalance  any  advantage 
that  can  fairly  be  supposed  to  result 
from  its  being  introduced  a  few  weeks, 
or  perhaps  days,  earlier  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  One  great  motive  for 
granting  a  patent  to  an  original  inventor, 
is  to  prevent  the  discovery  from  being 
lost,  by  inducing  him  to  make  it  public ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  introducer  of  a 
foreign  discovery,  this  motive  can  have 
no  influence.  The  invention  is  no  longer 
capable  of  being  lost ;  it  is  already  be- 
fore the  public,  and  may  be  copied  and 
practised  oy  every  one  beyond  the  hmits 
of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  inventor. 
Hence,  whatever  encouragement  may 
be  given  to  the  importers  of  foreign  in- 
ventions, it  seems  altogether  inexpe- 
dient that  it  should  be  so  great  as  that 
which  is  given  to  original  inventors.  If 
their  patents  were  limited  to  three,  or 
at  most  four  years,  they  would  probably 
be  longer  than  they  ought  to  be. 

But  any  encouragement  given  to  the 
introduction  of  new  machines  into  Great 
Britain  by  the  law  of  patents  or  other- 
wise, is  far  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  duties  on  timber.  These  are  de- 
cinedly  the  most  objectionable  of  any 
in  our  tari£El  If,  indeed,  there  be  any 
one  article  more  than  another  with  which 
it  is  of  primary  importance  that  a  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  countiy  like 
England  i^ould  be  abundantly  supplied 


at  the  cheapest  rate,  that  article  is  tim- 
ber. It  is  indispensable  to  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  and  houses,  and  of  most 
descriptions  of  machinery.  And  yet 
this  essential  article  is  subjected  to  op- 
pressive duties,  and  to  still  more  oj)- 
pressive  preferences.  No  finance-mi- 
nister, however  rapacious  and  ignorant, 
ever  ventured  to  impose  heavy  duties  on 
ploughs,  waggons,  ships,  &c.  When 
ready  for  sale  :  but  whether  we  tax  an 
article  when  made,  or  tax  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made,  is  exceedingly  im- 
material. The  result  is,  in  both  cases, 
the  same ;  or  if  there  be  any  difference, 
it  were  better,  perhaps,  that  the  duty 
should  be  laid  on  the  finished  article. 
It  would  be  no  adequate  apology  for 
such  a  duty  to  say  that  it  was  imposed 
for  the  sake  of  revenue.  It  is  absurd, 
indeed,  to  imagine,  that  revenue  can  l>e 
increased  by  taxing  the  instruments  of 
production.  But  even  this  excuse,  worth- 
less as  it  is,  cannot  be  alle^d  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  existing  duties  on  tim- 
ber. They  were  imposed  principally  in 
the  view  of  forcing  the  consumption  of 
the  inferior  and  dearer  timber  of  Canada. 
And  to  accomplish  this  end — an  end 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  injurious 
to  Canada — a  direct  pecuniary  loss  of 
about  1,500,000/.  a-year  is  entailed  on 
Great  Britain ;  our  trade  with  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Baltic  is  impaired ;  and 
we  are  constrained  to  construct  our 
ships,  houses,  and  machines  of  mate- 
rials that  are  at  once  high-priced  and 
less  durable ! 

2.  Exportation  of  Maehinery. — The 

auestion  as  to  the  policy  of  allowing 
le  free  exportation  of  machinery  is 
not  80  easily  solved  as  the  question 
as  to  its  importation.  Nations  are  not 
only  justified  in  availing  themselves  of 
every  fair  means  of  outstripping  their 
neighbours  in  the  career  of  improvement, 
but  are  l)ound  to  make  use  of  them.  If 
any  single  country  happened  to  possess 
superior  machinery,  which  it  was  in  a 
condition  to  withnold  from  others,  we 
should  certainly  think  that  its  rulers 
displayed  more  of  generosity  than  of 
good  sense,  were  they  to  concede  to 
others  the  firee  ude  of  what  might  be  made 
to  redound  so  much  to  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantage. Those  who  advocate  the  prin- 
ciples of  firee  trade  do  so,  not  becaase 
there  is  any  magic  in  the  words,  or  be- 
cause freedom  abstractly  considered 
is  preferable  to  restraint,  but  because, 
upon  ^amining  the  practical  influence 
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SAd  operttion  of  the  two  sjrstems,  the 
absence  of  Testrictions  is  found,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  to  contribute 
to  the  public  advantage.    Hence  in  all 
eases  the  presumption  is  against  those 
who  defend  restrictions ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  admit  that  this  presumption  is 
not  conclusive,  and  that  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  any  ^ven  case  should  depend 
upon  the  investigation  of  all  the  circum* 
stances  connect^  with  it.    In  our  view 
of  the  matter,  the  question  which  a 
legislature  proposing  to  restrict  the  ex* 
portation  of  superior  machinery  has  to 
consider  is  merely  this,-^Will  the  pro- 
posed restriction  be  effectual  to  prevent 
the  forei^er  from  obtaining  possession 
of  the  prohibited  machines  ?    If,  upon  a 
review  of  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  this  question  may  be  satisfac^ 
torily   answercKl  in  the  affirmative,  we 
should  he  the  last  to  propose  throwing 
the  trade  open.    B ut  it  is  hardlj  possible 
to  suppose  that  a  case  should  ever  occur 
in  which  such  a  conclusion  may  be  safely 
eome  to.     Specifications  of  all  our  pa- 
tents,  and  jplans,  and  descriptions  of 
every  sort  oi  machinery  in  use  at  Man* 
f^iester,  Olasgow,  and  Birmingham  may 
be  found  in  eveiy  considerable  town  on 
the   Continent.     Nor  is  this  aU:  the 
laws  against  the  emigration  of  artisans, 
having  l)een  found  to  be  at  once  oppres- 
sive and  impossible  to  execute,  were  re- 
pealed in  1825,    Now,  we  would  beg  to 
ask,  whether  anything  can  be  more  pre- 
posterously absurd  than  to  interdict  the 
exportation  of  machines,  and  yet  ^o 
allow  the  free  egress  of  the  workmen  by 
whom  they  are  made  ?    This  is  not  to 
deprive  the  foreigner  of  improved  ma- 
chmes,  but  to  make  him  manufacture 
them  for  himself:  it  is  tempting  our  best 
artisans   to    emigrate,   and   depriving 
ourselves  of  an  advantageous  branch  of 
business  of  which  we  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  enjoy  a  monopoly.    The  ma- 
chine manuractures,  carried  on  by  Eng- 
liKh  workmen,  so  common  in  France, 
Prussia,  and  other  continental  states, 
owe  their  existence  to  our  legislation. 
Experience,  therefore,  shows  that  this 
ease  forms  no  exception  to  the  common 
role :  and  sound  policy  would  seem  to 
dictate  that  the  restriction  on  exportation 
shoidd  be  repealed,  and  such  moderate 
duties  imposed  m  its  stead  as  misht  yield 
a  revenue  without  materially  checking 
exportation.    A  regulation  of  this  sort 
would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  our 
nanofkctiirers  than  the  present  system. 
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ConettnioffofOhervaiionMtm  Keiirie* 
Hons— Petition  of  Merchants  qf  Lon- 
don for  a  Free  Trade, 

It  has  sufficiently  appeared  from  the 
previous  review,  that  whether  we  con- 
sider restrictions  on  commerce  vnth  re- 
ference to  their  influence  on  the  trade  in 
the  precfous  metals,  or  the  progress  of 
industry  at  home,  or  on  national  security 
and  independence,  they  are  alike  objec« 
tionable.  Their  effects  are  in  every  in- 
stance such  as  ought  to  be  deprecated. 
Their  tendency  is  to  diminish  instead  of 
increasing  wealth,  to  retard  instead  of 
accelerating  the  progress  of  civilizsp 
tion,  and  to  impair  the  means  of  defence 
and  aggression. 

Arguments  similar  to  those  previously 
made  use  of  to  demonstrate  the  mischie- 
vous influence  of  restrictions  have  been 
repeatedly  advanced.  The  advantages  of 
commercial  freedom  were  set  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view  by  Sir  Dudley 
North,  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  since ;  and  Sir  Matthew  Decker, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  others,  subsequently 
enforced  the  same  principles,  and  showed 
the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  prohi* 
bitive  system.  But  its  complete  over- 
throw was  reserved  for  Dr.  Smith,  who 
has  examined  and  refuted  the  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  restrictions,  in 
the  most  able  and  masterly  manner,  and 
with  a  fulness  of  illustration  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Such,  however, 
were  the  prejudices  to  be  overcome,  and 
the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  progress  of 
more  enlarged  and  liberal  opinions,  that 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Smith  s  work  has 
been  in  circulation  for  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, it  is  only  within  these  very  few 
years  that  statesmen  and  merchants 
have  given  a  practical  assent  to  its  doc- 
trines, and  begun  to  act  upon  them. 
But  happily  a  new  era  has  at  length 
begun — novus  seeclorum  nasciturordo  ! 
The  principles  of  free  trade  are  no 
longer  viewed  as  barren  and  unpro- 
fitable speculations,  as  the  visions  of 
theorists  dreaming  in  their  closets  of 
public  hajjpiness  never  to  be  realised. 
Their  justice  has  been  admitted  by  the 
merchants,  and  they  have  been  partially 
acted  ujpon  by  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land. So  that  to  the  glory  of  being  the 
first  to  promulgate  this  just  and  bene- 
ficent system,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
truth,  we  are  now  entitled  to  the  higher 
praise  of  being  the  first  to  give  it  a 
practicid  bearing  and  real  effect. 

VTith  a  few  distinguished^exceptions 
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most  mercantile  men  were,  at  no  distant 
period,  attached  to  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. But  such  is  no  loneer  the  case. 
In  1820  the  merchants  of  London,  and 
of  most  other  great  towns,  showed  how 
much  they  had  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  prejudices  of  their  fathers,  by 
petitioning  the  legislature  to  give  effect 
to  those  liberal  principles  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  elucidate.  The  petition 
from  the  Metropolis  was  subscribed  by 
all  the  principal  traders,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  their  conviction,  that 
the  repeal  of  every  protecting  regulation 
would  be  for  the  public  advantage. 
This  document  is,  m  every  point  of 
view,  so  important,  and  contains  so 
admirable  a  summary  of  the  doctrines 
we  have  attempted  to  unfold,  that  we 
should  be  inexcusable  were  we  not  to  lay 
it  before  the  reader : — 

*  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons, 
&c.,  &c,  the  Petition  of  the  Merchants 
of  the  City  of  London, 

'  Showeth, 

'  That  foreign  commerce  is  eminently 
conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  a  country,  by  enabling  it  to  import 
the  commoaities  for  which  the  soil, 
climate,  capital,  and  industry  of  other 
countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  ex- 
port, in  payment,  those  articles  for 
which  its  own  situation  is  better  adapted. 

'  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  cal- 
culated to  give  the  utmost  extension  to 
foreign  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

*  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the 
dearest.,  which  regulates  every  merchant 
in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  ap- 
plicable, as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  nation. 

'  That  a  policy  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples would  render  the  commerce  of  the 
world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advan- 
tages, and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants 
of  each  state. 

*  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very 
reverse  of  this  has  been  and  is,  more  or 
less,  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  go- 
vernment of  this  and  every  other  coun- 
try ;  each  trying  to  exclude  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries,  with  the  specious 
and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging 
its  own  productions :  thus  inflicting  on 
the  bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are  con- 
sumers, the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
privations  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
commodities ;  and  thus  rendering  what 


and  of  harmony  among  states,  a  con- 
stantly recurring  occasion  of  jealousy 
and  hostility. 

« That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in 
favour  of  the  protective  or  restrictive 
system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  every  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  occasions  a  dimi- 
nution or  discouragement  of  our  owrn 
productions  to  the  same  extent :  whereas 
it  may  be  clearly  shown,  that  althoug^h 
the  particular  description  of  production 
which  could  not  stand  against  unre- 
strained foreign  competition  would  be 
discouraged,  yet  as  no  importation  could 
be  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
without  a  corresponding  exportation, 
direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an 
encoura^ment  for  the  purpose  of  that 
exportation  of  some  other  production  to 
which  our  situation  might  be  better 
suited ;  thus  affording  at  least  an  equal» 
and  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly  a 
more  t>eneflcia1,  employment  to  our  own 
capital  and  labour. 

*  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and 
prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial 
code,  it  may  be  proved  that,  while  all 
operate  as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  com 
munity  at  large,  very  few  are  of  any 
ultimate  beneiit  to  the  classes  in  whose 
favour  they  were  originally  instituted, 
and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  them  to  other  classes. 

'  That  among  the  other  evils  of  the  re- 
strictive or  protective  system,  not  the 
least  is,  that  the  artificial  protection  of 
one  branch  of  industry,  or  source  of 
production  against  foreign  competition, 
IS  set  up  as  a  ^ound  of  claim  by  other 
branches  for  similar  protection ;  so  that 
if  the  reasoning  upon  which  these  re- 
strictive or  prohibitoiT  regulations  are 
founded  were  followed  out  consistently, 
it  would  not  stop  short  of  excludin^^  us 
from  all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever. 
And  the  same  train  of  argument,  which, 
with  corresponding  prohibitions  and 
protective  duties,  should  exclude  us  from 
foreign  trade,  might  be  brought  forward 
to  justify  the  re-enactment  of  restrictions 
upon  the  interchange  of  productions,  (un- 
connected with  public  revenue,)  amon^ 
the  kingdoms  composing  the  union,  or 
among  the  counties  of  the  same  king- 
dom. 

*  That  an  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  restrictive  system,  at  this  time,  is 
peculiarly  called  K)r,  as  it  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  petitioners,  lead  to  a 
strong  presumption   that  the  distress 


ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefit    which  now  so  generally  prevails  is  con- 
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•idaraWy  aggravated  by  that  sj^stem ; 
ind  that  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
the  eariiest  practicable  removal  of  such 
of  the  restraints  as  may  be  shown  to  be 
most  injarious  to  the  capital  and  in- 
dustry of  the  community,  and  to  be  at- 
tended  with  no  compensating  benefit  to 
the  pubUc  revenue. 

*  That  a  declaration  against  the  anti- 
commercial  principles  of  our  restrictive 
system  is  of  the  more  importance  at  the 
present  juncture,  inasmuch  as,  in  seve- 
ral instances  of  recent  occurrence,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  foreign 
countries  have  assailed  their  respective 
governments  with  applications  for  fur- 
ther protective  or  prohibitory  duties  and 
regulations,  urging  the  example  and 
lathority  of  this  country,  against  which 
they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as 
a  sanction  for  the  pohcy  of  such  mea- 
sures. And  certainly,  if  the  reasoning 
upon  which  our  restrictions  have  been 
defended  is  worth  any  thing,  it  will  apply 
equally  in  l>ehalf  of  the  rejzrulations  of 
foreign  states  against  us.  They  insist 
upon  our  superiority  in  capital  and  ma- 
chinery, as  we  do  upon  their  comparative 
exemption  from  taxation,  and  with  equal 
founmtion. 

'  That  nothing  would  tend  more  to 
counteract  the  commercial  hostility  of 
foreign  states,  than  the  adoption  of  a 
more  enlightened  and  a  more  conciliatory 
policy  on  the  part  of  this  country. 

*  That  although,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to 
hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  pro- 
hitntions  or  high  duties,  as  depenoing 
upon  correspondins:  concessions  by  other 
states  in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions 
in  cases  where  the  desired  concessions 
on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained.  Our 
restrictions  would  not  be  the  less  pre- 
judicial to  our  capital  and  industry,  be- 
cause other  governments  persisted  in 
preserving  impolitic  refculations. 

*  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  libe- 
ral would  prove  to  he  the  most  politic 
course  on  such  occasions. 

*  That,  independent  of  the  direct  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  by  this  country  on  every 
occasion  of  such  concession  or  relaxa- 
tion, a  great  incidental  object  would  be 
gained,  by  the  recognition  of  a  sound 
principle  or  standard  to  which  all  subse- 
quent arrangements  might  be  referred ; 
and  by  the  salutary  influence  which  a 
promulgation  of  such  just  views  by  the 
iec^slature,  and  bv  the  nation  at  large. 


could  not  M  to  'hare  on  the  p(dicy> 
other  states. 

'  That,  in  thus  declaring,  as  your  pe- 
titioners do,  their  conviction  of  the  tm- 
poiiq/  and  ir^ustice  of  the  re$tricHve 
system,  and  in  desiring  every  practicable 
relaxation  of  it,  they  have  m  view  only 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  connected,  or 
only  subordinately  so,  with  the  public 
revenue.  As  long  as  the  necessity  for 
the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists, 
your  petitioners  cannot  expect  so  im- 
portant a  branch  as  the  Customs  to  be 
given  up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished, 
unless  some  substitute  less  objectionable 
be  suggested.  But  it  is  against  every 
restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not  es- 
sential to  the  revenue,  against  all  duties 
merely  protective  fromforeign  compe* 
tition,  and  against  the  excess  of  such 
duties  as  are  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  emd  partly  for  that  o/protection^ 
that  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  is 
respectfiuly  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of 
parliament. 

*  May  it,  therefore,  &c.* 


Chaptsr  V. 

1.  Speculative  Transactions, — 2.  Com- 
mercial Revulsions.  —  3.  Abuse  qf 
Credit — Usury  Laws,— -4,  Habits  of 
Saving,  ^. 

1.  Speculative  Commercial  Transao- 
turns, — It  very  rarely  happens  that  either 
the  actual  supply  of  any  species  of  pro- 
duce in  extensive  demand,  or  the  in- 
tensity of  that  demand,  can  be  exactly 
measured.  Every  transaction  in  which 
an  [individual  buys  in  order  to  sell 
again,  is,  in  fact,  a  speculation.  The 
buyer  anticipates  that  the  demand  for 
the  article  he  has  purchased  will  be 
such  at  some  future  period,  either  more 
or  less  distant,  as  will  enable  him  to  dis- 
pose of  it  with  profit ;  and  the  success  of 
the  speculation  depends,  it  is  evident,  on 
the  skiU  with  which  the  circumstances 
that  must  determine  the  future  price  of 
the  commodity  have  been  estimated.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  in  all  highly 
commercial  countries  where  merchants 
are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and 
where  they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the 
use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion  and 
foresight,  the  price  of  commodities  vrill 
be  very  much  mfluenced,  not  merely  by 
the  actual  occurrence  of  changes  in  the 
accustomed  rela^oii^  jf^  lth^».HM?f^  and 
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deiyiand,  but  by  the  anticipittoii  of  luch 
changes.  It  is  the  business  of  the  mer^ 
chant  to  acquaint  himself  with  every 
circumstance  affootin^  the  particular 
desoription  of  commodities  in  which  he 
deals..  He  endeavours  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  an  extensive  correspondence, 
the  earliest  and  most  authentic  informal . 
tion  with  respect  to  every  thing  that  may 
afit^t  their  supply  or  demand,  or  the 
cost  of  their  production  ;  and  if  he 
learned  that  the  supply  of  an  article 
had  failed,  or  that,  owing  to  changes  of 
fashion,  or  the  opening  of  new  channels 
of  commerce,  the  demand  for  it  had 
been  increased,  he  would  most  likely 
be  disposed  to  buy  in  the  expectation 
of  profitmg  by  the  rise  of  price,  which« 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
could  hardly  fail  of  taking;  place :  or,  if 
he  were  a  holder  of  the  artide.  he  would 
refuse  to  part  with  it,  unless  for  a  higher 
price  than  he  would  previously  have  ac- 
cepted. If  the  intelligence  received  by 
the  merchant  had  been  of  a  contrary 
description, — if,  (or  example,  he  had 
learned  that  the  article  was  now  pro- 
duced with  greater  facility,  or  that  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  it, 
caused  by  a  change  of  fashion,  or  by  the 
shutting  up  of  some  of  the  markets  to 
which  it  had  been  previoush  admitted, 
•*-he  would  have  acted  difrerentlv :  in 
this  case  he  would  have  anticipated  a  fall 
of  prices,  and  would  either  have  declined 
purchasing  the  article  except  at  a  re^ 
duced  rate,  or  have  endeavoured  to  get 
rid  of  it,  supposing  him  to  be  a  holder, 
by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  operations*  the  prices 
of  commodities,  in  different  places  and 
periods,  %re  brought  comparatively  near 
to  equality.  AU  abrupt  transitions  from 
scarcity  to  abundance  are  avoided ;  an 
excess  in  one  case  is  made  to  balance  a 
deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is 
distributed  with  a  degree  of  steadiness 
and  regularity  that  could  hardly  have 
been  deemed  attainable. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  now  been 
stated,  that  those  who  indiscriminate^ 
condemn  all  sorts  of  speculative  engage- 
ments have  never  reflected  on  tli^  cir« 
oumstances  incident  to  the  prosecution 
oi  ev^ty  undertaking.  In  truth  and 
reality,  they  are  all  speculations.  Their 
undertakers  must  look  forward  to  periods 
more  or  less  distant,  and  their  success 
depends  entirely  on  the  sagacity  with 
which  they  have  estimated  the  proba-* 
bUity  ol  certain  events  occurring,  and 


the  influence  which  tbqr  have'aseribed  to 
them.  Speculation  is,therefore,  really  only 
another  name  for  foresight,  and  though 
fortunes  have  sometimes  been  made  by  & 
lucky  hit,  the  character  of  a  successful 
speculator  is,  in  the  vast  miijcrity  of  in* 
stances,  due  to  him  only  who  has  skil- 
fully devised  the  means  of  effectinjj^  the 
end  he  had  in  view,  and  has  outstripped 
his  competitors  in  the  judgment  with 
which  he  has  looked  into  futurity,  and 
appreciated  the  operation  of  causes  pro- 
ducing distant  enects.  Even  in  those 
businesses,  such  as  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  that  are  ^parently  the 
most  secure,  there  is,  and  must  be,  a  great 
deal  of  speculation.  Those  engaged  in  the 
former  have  to  encounter  the  variations 
of  seasons,  while  those  engaged  in  the 
latter  have  to  encounter  the  variations 
of  fashion ;  and  each  is  besides  liable  to 
be  affected  by  legislative  enactments,  by 
discoveries  in  the  arts,  and  by  an  endless 
variety  of  circumstuices  wmch  it  is  al« 
ways  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite 
impossible,  to  foresee.  On  the  whole, 
indeed,  the  gains  of  the  undertakers  are 
so  ac^usted  that  those  who  carry  on 
different  luisinesses  obtain  at  an  average 
the  common  and  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 
But  the  inequality  in  the  gains  of  indi- 
viduals is  most  common^  very  greict ; 
and  while  the  superior  tact,  industry,  or 
good  fortune  of  some  enable  them  to 
realise  large  fortunes,  the  want  of  dis« 
cemment,  the  less  vigilant  attention,  or 
the  bad  fortune  of  others,  fre<}uently 
reduces  them  from  the  situation  of 
capitalists  to  that  of  labourers. 

The  risk  te  which  merchants  are  ex- 
posed, when  they  either  sell  off  any 
commodity  at  a  reduced  price  in  antici- 
pation of  a  fall,  or  buy  at  an  advanced 
price  in  anticipation  of  a  future  rise,  is  a 
consequence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  true  state  of  the  (act 
with  respect  to  the  grounds  on  which 
an  abundant  or  a  deficient  supply,  or  an 
increasing  or  decreasing  demand,  may  be 
expected.  Rules  can  here  be  of  no  ser-« 
vice :  every  thing  depends  upon  the  ta- 
lent, tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  party. 
The  questions  to  be  solved  are  practical 
ones,  varying  in  every  ease  from  each 
other ;  the  skill  of  the  merchant  being 
evinced  bv  the  mode  in  which  he  con? 
ducts  his  business  under  such  circum- 
stances»  or  by  his  sagacity  in  discovering 
ConuAg  events,  and  appreciating  their 
character^  and  the  extent  of  tl^ir  in^ 
flueneei«    Priority Jml^a^ve  all»  accu« 
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ney  of  inteUigenoe»  is  in  such  cu«  of 

the  utmost  consequence.  Without  well- 
authenticated  data  to  f^o  upon,  every  step 
taken  ma^  only  lead  to  error.  The  in- 
stances, indeed,  in  which  speculations, 
apparently  contrived  with  the  ffreatest 
jadjpnent,  have  ended  in  bankruptcy 
and  ruin,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  essen- 
tial requisite,  are  so  very  numerous,  that 
every  one  must  be  acquainted  with  them. 
Hence  the  importance  of  selecting  acute 
and  cautious  correspondents ;  and  hence 
also  the  necessity  of  maturely  weighing 
their  reports,  and  of  endeavouring,  by 
the  aid  of  information,  gleaned  from 
every  authentic  accessible  soiuve,  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  may  be  depended 
upoQ« 

The  great  cotton  speculation  of  1825 
took  its  rise  partly  and  chiefly  from  a 
supposed  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
cotton,  partly  from  an  idea  that  there 
was  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  raw 
cotton  in  this  country  and  the  continent, 
and  partly  from  a  belief  that  the  stocks 
on  hand  were  unusually  low.  Now,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  success  of  those  who 
embarked  in  this  speculation  depended 
entirely  on  two  circumstances:  viz.^r«/, 
that  they  were  right  in  the  fundamental 
supposition  on  which  the  whole  specuf> 
lation  rested,  that  the  supply  of  cotton 
was  no  longer  commensurate  with  the 
demand ;  and  second,  that  their  compe- 
tition did  not  raise  the  price  so  high, 
as  to  diminiiih  the  consumption  by  the 
manufacturers  in  too  great  a  degree  to 
enable  them  to  take  off  the  quantity 
actually  brought  to  market.  Had  the 
merchants  been  well  founded  in  their 
suppositions,  and  had  their  competi- 
tion not  raised  the  price  of  cotton  too 
high»  the  speculation  would  certainly 
have  beea  sucoessfuL  But  instead  of 
beins;  well-founded,  the  hypothesis  on 
whi<m  the  whole  thing  rested  was  per- 
fectly visionary.  There  was  no  defi- 
denoy  in  the  supply  of  cotton,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  great  superabundance; 
and  even  if  there  had  been  a  de- 
ficiency, the  excess  to  which  the  price 
was  carried  must  have  checked  con- 
sumption so  much,  as  to  occasion  a 
serious  decline.  The  falling  off  in  the 
import  of  cotton  from  America  in  1824, 
seeou  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
delusion.  It  was  supposed  that  this 
fdlmg  off  was  not  accklental,  but  that 
it  was  a  consequence  of  the  price  of 
cotton  having  been  for  a  series  of 
years  inadequate  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  iU  cultivation.    Th^  result  «nowed 


that  this  cakulation  was  most  crro- 
neous.  And  besides,  in  entering  on 
the  speculation,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  Egypt  and  Italy,  countries  from  wnich 
only  about  1,400,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were 
obtained  in  1824,  but  from  which  no 
less  than  23,800,000  lbs.  were  obtained 
in  1825 1  This  unlooked  for  importation 
was,  of  itself,  almost  enough  to  overturn 
the  combinations  of  the  speculators; 
and,  coupled  with  the  increased  importa- 
tion from  America  and  other  countries, 
actually  occasioned  a  heavy  glut  of  the 
market. 

When  a  few  leading  merchants  pur- 
chase in  anticipation  of  an  advance,  or 
sell  in  anticipation  of  a  fall,  the  spe- 
culation is  oftvn  pushed  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable limits  by  the  operations  of  those 
who  are  influenced  by  imitation  only, 
and  who  have  never  perhaps  reflected 
for  a  moment  on  the  grounds  on  which 
a  variation  of  price  is  anticipated.  In 
speculation,  as  in  most  other  things, 
one  individual  derives  confidence  from 
another.  Such  a  one  purchases  or  sells, 
not  because  he  has  any  really  accurate 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  de- 
mand and  supply,  but  because  some  one 
else  has  done  so  before  him.  The  ori- 
ginal impulse  is  thus  rapidly  extended ; 
and  even  those  who  are  satisfied  that  a 
speculation,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  of 
prices,  is  unsafe,  and  that  there  will  be 
a  recoil,  not  unfrequently  adventure,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  be  able  to 
withdraw  before  the  recoil  has  begun. 

It  may,  we  believe,  speaking  gene- 
rally, be  laid  down  as  a  sound  practical 
rule,  to  avoid  having  anvthing  to  do 
with  a  speculation  in  which  man^r  have 
ahready  engaged.  The  competition  of 
the  speculators  seldom  fails  speedily  to 
render  an  adventure,  tliat  mi»ht  origi- 
nally have  been  safe,  extremely  hazard- 
ous. If  a  commodity  happen  to  be  at 
an  unusually  reduced  price  in  any  par- 
ticular market,  it  will  rise  the  momvnt 
that  different  buyers  appear  in  the  field ; 
and  supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  is  fetcning  an  unusually  high  price,  it 
will  fallf  perhaps,  far  below  the  cost  of 
its  production,  as  soon  as  supplies  begin 
to  be  poured  in  by  different  merchants. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  success 
of  those  who  originate  a  speculation, 
those  who  enter  into  it  at  an  advanced 
price  are  almost  sure  to  lose.  To  have 
been  preceded  by  others  ou^ht  not,  in 
8U(^  matters,  to  inspire  .confadence :  on 
the  contrary,  it  ought,  unless  there  be 
something  spwsial  in  the  case,  to  mduco 
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every  considerate  person  to  dedine  in- 
terfering with  it. 

The  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of 
intercourse  between  different  countries, 
and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  sound 
instruction,  seem  to  be  the  only  means 
by  which  those  miscalculations  that  are 
often  productive  of  great  national,  as 
well  as  private  loss,  can  be  either  ob- 
viated or  mitigated.  The  effects  conse- 
quent on  such  improvident  speculations 
being  always  more  injurions  to  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  them  than  to  any  other 
class,  the  presumption  is,  that  they  will 
diminish,  both  in  frequency  and  force, 
according  as  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce come  to  be  better  understood. 
But  whatever  inconvenience  may  occa- 
sionally flow  from  them,  it  is  abundantly 
plain,  that  instead  of  being  lessened,  it 
would  l>e  very  much  increased,  were  any 
restraints  imposed  on  the  freedom  of 
adventure,  when  the  attention  of  many 
individuals  is  directed  to  the  same  line 
of  speculation ;  when  they  prosecute  it 
as  a  business,  and  are  responsible  in 
their  own  private  fortunes  for  any  errors 
they  may  commit,  they  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  various  circumstances  in* 
fluencing  prices,  and  give,  by  their  coni- 
binations,  a  steadiness  to  them  which  it 
is  easy  to  see  could  not  be  attained  by 
any  other  means.  It  is  material,  too,  to 
bear  in  mind,  as  was  previously  stated, 
that  many,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
most,  of  those  who  press  so  eagerly  into 
the  market  when  any  new  channel  of 
commerce  is  opened,  or  when  any  con- 
siderable rise  of  price  is  anticipated,  are 
not  merchants,  but  persons  engaged  in 
other  businesses,  or  living  i)ernaps  on 
fixed  incomes,  who  speculate  in  the  hope 
of  suddenly  increasing  their  fortune. 
A  tendency  to  gambling  seldom  foils 
to  break  out  upon  such  occasions ;  but 
fortunately  these  are  only  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence ;  and,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affairs,  mercantile  specu- 
lations are  left  to  be  conducted  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  business,  and 
who,  in  exerting  themselves  to  equalise 
the  variations  of  price,  caused  by  varia- 
tions of  climate  and  of  seasons,  and  to 
distribute  the  supply  of  produce  pro- 
portionally to  the  effective  demand,  and 
with  so  much  providence,  that  it  may 
not,  at  any  time,  be  wholly  exhausted, 
perform  functions  that  are  in  the  hicrhest 
degree  important  and  beneficial.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  actuated  only  by  a  desire 
to  advance  their  own  interests,  but  the 
results  of  their  operations  are  not  less 


advantageous  than  tkose  of  ihe'agrieiil- 
turist,  who  gives  greater  fertilitjr  to  the 
soil,  or  of  tne  mechanist,  who  invents 
new  and  powerful  machines. 

2 .  Commercial  RevuUiwuj^By  a  com- 
mercial revulsion  is  usually  meant  a  sud- 
den decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities, 
and  the  prevalence  of  distress  either  in 
one  or  more  branches  that  were  pre- 
viously flourishing.  Such  revulsions  are 
ascribahle  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  but, 
for  the  most  part,  they  originate  in  some 
miscalculation  on  the  pait  of  the  pro- 
ducer or  dealer,  and  practically  illus- 
trate the  principles  already  laid  down. 

Every  exertion  of  industry  involves  a 
certain  degree  of  speculation.  The  in- 
dividual who  buys  raw  cotton  or  raw 
silk,  in  the  intention  of  manufacturing 
it  into  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  sup- 
poses that  the  article,  when  manufac- 
tured, will  sell  for  a  price  sufficient  to 
indemnify  him  for  his  expenses,  and  to 
leave  him  the  customary  profits  on  his 
capital.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal 
of  risk  in  an  adventure  of  this  sort : 
were  the  fashion  to  change  while  the 
articles  are  in  preparation,  it  mi^t  be 
impossible  to  get  them  disposed  of,  ex- 
cept at  a  considerable  loss ;  or,  were 
new  facilities  given  to  the  commerce 
with  countries  whence  similar  articles 
may  be  procured,  or  any  discovery 
made  which  facilitated  their  production, 
their  price  would  certainly  fall,  and  the 
speculation  would  turn  out  an  unpro- 
fitable one.  But,  how  ^singular  soever 
the  statement  may  at  first  appear,  it  will 
be  found  that  miscalculation  and  gluts 
are  more  frequently  iiroduced  by  an  in- 
crease than  by  a  decline  in  the  de- 
mand for  produce.  Suppose  that,  owing 
to  the  opening  of  new  markets,  to  a 
change  of  fashion,  or  to  any  other  cause, 
the  demand  for  hardware  were  suddenly 
increased :  the  consequences  of  such  in- 
creased demand  would  be,  that  its  price 
would  immediately  rise,  and  the  manu- 
facturers would  obtain  comparatively 
high  profits.  But  the  rate  of  profit 
.  cannot,  unless  monopolies  interfere  to 
prevent  or  counteract  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  competition,  continue 
for  any  considerable  period,  either  higher 
or  lower,  in  one  employment,  than  in 
others.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  rise 
of  price  had  taken  place,  additional 
capital  would  begin  to  be  employed  in 
its  production.  Those  already  engaged 
in  the  trade  would  endeavour  to  extend 
their  business  by  borrowing  fresh  capi* 
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fa],  wb3e  s  'mmiber  of  those  engaged 
in  other  businesses  would  withdraw.from 
them  and  enter  into  it  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, it  is  next  to  certain  that  this  trans* 
ference  of  capital  would  not  stop  at  the 
point  when  it  would  suffice  to  produce 
the  additional  supply  of  hardware  at  the 
old  prices,  but  that  it  would  be  carried 
80  mudi  farther  as  to  produce  a  glut, 
and  a  consequent  revulsion.  A  variety 
of  causes  conspire  to  produce  this  effect ; 
the  advantages  which  any  class  of  pro- 
ducers derive  from  an  increased  demand 
for  their  peculiar  produce,  are  uniformly 
exaggerated,  as  well  hj  that  portion  of 
themselves  who  are  anxious,  in  order  to 
improve  their  credit,  to  magnify  their 
gams,  as  by  those  engaged  in  other  em- 
ployments. The  adventurous  and  san- 
gnme— those  who  are  particularly  dis- 
posed to  take  omne  ignohtmpro  magni- 
6co — crowd  into  a  business  which  they 
readily  believe  presents  the  shortest  and 
safest  road  to  wealth  and  consideration ; 
at  the  same  time  that  many  of  that  ge- 
nerally numerous  class  who  have  their 
capitals  lent  to  others,  and  are  wait- 
ing till  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curs for  vesting  them  in  some  indus- 
trious undertaking,  are  tempted  to  follow 
the  same  course.  It  occurs  to  few  that 
the  same  causes  which  impel  one  to 
enter  into  a  department  that  is  yielding 
comparatively  high  profits  are,  most 
probably,  impelling  thousands.  Confi- 
dent in  his  ovm  ^od  fortune,  the  ad- 
venturer leaves  a  business  to  which  he 
had  been  bred,  and  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted,  to  enter,  as  a  compe- 
titor, on  a  new  and  untried  arena;  while 
those  already  engaged  in  the  advan- 
tageous business  stretch  their  credit  to 
the  utmost,  that  they  may  acquire  the 
means  of  extending  their  concerns,  and 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  the  commo- 
dity in  unusual  demand.  The  result, 
that  every  unprejudiced  observer  would 
anticipate,  almost  invariably  takes  place. 
A  disproportionate  quantity  of  capital 
being  attracted  to  the  lucrative  business, 
a  glut  of  the  market,  and  a  ruinous  de- 
pression of  prices,  unavoidably  follow. 

Those  who  investigate  the  history  of 
industry,  either  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  will  find  that  a  period  of  peculiar 
prt>sperity,  in  any  one  branch,  is  the 
sbiost  uniform  harbinger  of  mischief. 
M  ^e  turn,  for  example,  to  the  history 
of  agrieuUnre,  the  alternation  between 
periods  of  hij^  prices  and  great  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  and  of  low  prices  and 
gnat  agnmiltural  distress,  is  so  striking, 


that  it  cannot  fail  to  airsst  ttie  attention 
of  every  one.  The  high  prices  of  1800 
and  1801  gave  an  extraordinary  sti- 
mulus to  agricultural  industry.  Neariy 
double  the  numl>er  of  acts  of  parlia« 
ment  were  passed  in  1802,  for  the  inclo- 
sure  and  drainage  of  land,  that  had 
been  passed  in  anv  previous  year.  A 
great  extent  of  old  grass-fields  was,  at 
the  same  time,  subjected  to  the  plough. 
And  in  consequence  of  this  extension  of 
cultivation,  and  of  the  improvements 
that  were  then  entered  upon  and  com- 
pleted, the  supply  of  com  was  so  much 
mcreased  in  1804,  that  prices  sunk  con- 
siderably below  the  previous  level ;  and 
an  act  was  passed,  in  consequence  of 
the  representations  made  by  the  agricul- 
turists of  their  depressed  condition,  grant- 
ing additional  protection  against  foreign 
competition.  The  high  prices  of  1810, 
1811,  1812,  and  1813,  had  a  preciselv 
similar  result.  They  attracted  so  much 
fresh  capital  to  the  land,  and  occasioned 
such  an  extension  of  tillage,  that  we 
grew,  in  1812  and  1813,  an  adequate 
supply  of  com  for  our  own  consump- 
tion. And,  under  such  circumstances, 
it  is  certain  that  the  price  of  com  roust 
have  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
usually abundant  harvest  of  1 814,  though 
the  ports  had  been  entirely  shut  against 
importation  from  abroad. 

The  history  of  the  West  India  trade 
may  also  be  referred  to,  as  affording  the 
most  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
this  principle.  Tne  devastation  of  St. 
Dommgo  by  the  negro  insurrection, 
which  broke  out  in  1792,  by  first  dimi- 
nishins:,  and  in  a  very  few  years  entirely 
annihilating,  the  supply  of  115,000  hhds. 
of  sugar,  which  France  and  the  conti- 
nent had  previously  drawn  from  that 
island,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  rise 
of  prices,  and  gave  a  proportional  en- 
couragement to  its  cultivation  in  other 
parts.  So  powerful  was  its  influence  in 
this  respect,  that  Jamaica,  which,  at  an 
average  of  the  six  years  preceding  1799, 
had  exported  only  83,000  hhds.,  exported 
in  1801  and  1802  upwards  ot  286,000, 
or  143,000  a-year!  But  the  duration 
of  this  prosperity  was  as  brief  as  it 
was  signal.  The  rise  of  price  which 
had  produced  such  effects  in  the  British 
islands  occasioned  a  similar,  though 
less  rapid,  extension  of  cultivation  in 
the  colonies  of  the  continental  powers. 
The  increased  supplies  of  sugar  and 
coffee  that  were  in  consequence  obtained 
from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe,  BrazU,  Sec.,  became,  m  no 
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rerj  long  time,  not  only  inffioient  to  fiU 
up  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  supplies  from  St.  Domingo,  but 
actually  to  overload  the  market.  The 
great  foreign  demand  for  British  planta- 
tion sugar,  which  had  been  experienced 
aiter  the  destruction  of  the  St  Domingo 
trade,  gradually  diminished,  until  1805  or 
1806,  when  it  almost  entirely  ceased; 
and  the  whole  extra  quantity  raised  in 
consequence  of  that  demand,  being 
thrown  upon  the  home  market,  its  price, 
which  had  been  66«.  a  cwt.  in  1798,  ex* 
elusive  of  duty,  fell,  in  1806,  to  34^.,  a 
price  which  the  committee,  that  was 
then  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  into  the  distresses  of 
the  planters,  states,  was  not  only  insuf- 
ficient to  ]^eld  them  any  profit,  but  even 
to  indemnify  them  for  their  actual  outlay. 
And  we  may  add,  that  owing  to  the  iU* 
advised  measures  that  were  soon  after 
adopted  for  creating  a  forced  and  unna- 
tur^  demand  for  sugar,  by  substituting 
it,  in  the  place  of  barley,  in  the  distil- 
l<ay ,  its  supply  was  prevented  from  being 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  effeotive  demand ;  and  this 
circumstance,  combined  with  the  op- 
pressive regulations  on  the  trade  of  the 
islands,  and  particularly  on  their  intern- 
course  with  the  United  States,  have 
since  retained  the  planters,  some  short 
intervals  only  excepted,  in  distress  and 
difficulty. 

The  history  of  the  silk-trade,  of  distil- 
lation, and  indeed  of  every  branch  of 
industry,  furnishes  but  too  many  proofs 
of  the  constant  operation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  compensation.  The  greater 
and  more  signal  the  peculiar  prosperity 
of  any  one  department,  the  greater,  inva- 
riably, is  the  subsequent  recoil.  Such  an 
increas<^  demand  ibr  any  commodity 
as  would  raise  its  price  10  per  cent. 
above  the  common  level,  would  certainly 
cause  it  to  be  produced  in  excess,  and 
would,  in  consequence,  occasion  a  re- 
vulsion. But  were  the  price  to  rise  30 
or  40  per  cent,  above  the  conunon  level, 
the  temptation  to  employ  additional  ca- 
pital in  its  production  would  be  so  verv 
great,  that  the  revulsion  would  both 
take  place  sooner,  and  be  incomparably 
more  severe. 

Revulsions  of  the  sort  now  described 
will  necessarily  continue  to  occur,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  under  all  systems 
of  public  economy.  But  there  is  nothing 
that  would  tend  so  much  to  lessen  their 
frequency  and  violence,  as  a  determina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  government,  to  with- 


hold all  relief,  axeept  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  from  those  who  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  involved  in  them.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  seems  rather 
a  harsh  doctrme ;  but,  on  examination, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  only  safe  and 
really  practicable  line  of  conduct  that 
government  can  follow.  Almost  all  the 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  fetter 
our  commerce  and  enterprise  have  been 
occasioned  by  government  stepping  out 
of  its  proper  province,  and  iniertering 
for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  got  them- 
selves entangled  in  difficulties.  By  this 
means,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
industry  of  the  country  was  at  one  time 
placed  on  an  insecure  foundation ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  reforms  that  have 
been  effected,  a  great  deal  is  still  in  that 
situation.  Merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers have  been,  in  this  way,  partially  re- 
lieved from  that  natural  responsibility 
under  which  every  man  ought  to  act, 
and  tempted  to  trust  to  the  support  given 
by  government  in  the  event  of  their  spe- 
culations giving  way.  Were  it  possible, 
indeed,  to  grant  such  assistance  without 
injury  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
none  would  object  to  it ;  but,  as  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  appears  not  only  that 
sound  policy,  hut  also  that  real  huma- 
nity, would  dictate  the  propriety  of  its 
being  withheld  in  all  but  extreme  cases* 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  corrobo- 
rate what  is  now  stated,  by  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  our  ablest  practical 
merchants.  *  The  only  l)eneficial  care/ 
says  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  *that  a 
government  can  take  of  commerce,  is 
to  afford  it  general  protection  in  time 
of  war ;  to  remove,  by  treaties,  the  re- 
strictions of  foreign  governments  in 
lime  of  peace,  and  cautiously  to  abstain 
from  any,  however  plausible,  of  its  own 
creating.  If  every  law  of  regulation, 
either  of  our  internal  or  extenud  trade, 
were  repealed,  with  the  exception  of 
those  necessary  for  the  collection  of  re- 
venue, it  would  be  an  undoubted  benefit 
to  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  An  avowed  system  of 
allowing  thin^  to  take  their  own  course, 
and  of  not  listening  to  the  interested 
solicitations  of  one  class  or  another  for 
relief,  whenever  the  imprudence  of  spe- 
culation has  occasioned  losses,  woidd, 
sooner  than  any  artificial  remedy,  repro- 
duce that  equilibrium  of  demand  and 
supply,  which  the  ardour  of  gain  will 
frequently  derange,  but  which  the  same 
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'n»iol«ff«mott  of  tbe  poUtioalre. 
pMoria  ihe^^  cases  is  not  only  a  oer« 
ma  iaiury  to  the  other  classes  of  th« 
eofflnnmity,  but  ^^enerally  so  to  that  ia 
whose  favour  it  is  exercised.  If  too 
much  sugar  be  manufactured  in  Ja« 
maiea,  or  too  much  cotton  in  Manches- 
ter, the  loss  of  those  concerned  will  soon 
correct  the  mischief;  but  if  forced 
means  are  devised  to  provide  for  the 
former  a  teniporary  increase  of  demand, 
which  cannot  be  permanently  secured, 
a  recurrence  to  that  natural  state  of  fair 
profit,  which  is  most  to  be  desired  by  the 
planter,  is  artificially  prevented  by  the 
▼eiy  means  intended  lor  his  relief.  If 
the  cotton  manufacturer,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  have  his  imprudences  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  those  employed  on 
linen,  silk,  wool,  or  other  materials,  the 
injustiee,  as  well  as  impolicy,  of  such  a 
remedy,  need  no  illustration, 

•  "Whenever  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ment is  called  for  by  any  class  of  tra- 
ders or   manufacturers,  it  is  usual  to 
t^aV^  the  most  splendid  display  of  the 
importance  of  that  particular  branch  to 
the  nation  at  lar^e.    The  West  and  East 
India  interests,  the  ship-owners,  thema- 
nufaclureTS,  the   American  merchants, 
have  all  the  n&eans  of  making  these  brili 
liant  T^^esentations ;  but  it  should  be 
reco^ected,  that  the  interest  of  the  state 
eocks^sts  in  the  prosperity  of  the  whole ; 
that  it  is  contrary  to  sound  policy  to  ad-> 
vanoeone  beyond  its  natural  means,  and 
stiU  more  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
others;  and  that  the  only  mode  of  ascer* 
taining  the  natural  limits  of  each  is  i% 
leave  them  all  alom: — {Inquiry  into  tha 
Causes  axui  Conseqiisnces  of  the  Orders 
in  Council^  Ist  ed.  p.  133.) 

The  establishment  of  a  free  commer^ 
cial  system  would  operate  powerfully 
to  prevent  improvident  speculations. 
We  should  then  engage  only  in  those 
branches  of  industry  for  the  prosecu* 
tioD  of  which  we  have  some  natural  or 
acquired  advantage,  and  which  would, 
in  consequence,  be  in  a  great  measure 
secure  against  those  unfavourable  con* 
tingencies  that  are  always  affecting  bu- 
sinesses fenced  round  with  restrictions. 
Suppose,  to  illustrate  the  principle,  that 
a.  really  (iree  trade  were  established, in 
silks;  we  should  export  supphes  of 
plain  silks,  of  mixed  fabrics  of  wool, 
coUon,  and  silk,  and  of  gloves  and 
bowery,  in  which  we  have  an  advantage ; 
at  Uie  same  time  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  demand  for  fancy  goals,  and  other 
srtides  cH  that  description,  would,  most 
isrobsbfar.  be  auDialied  by  the  foreknet. 


I(  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  demai 
for  silks  should,  in  consequence  of 
change  of  fashion,  or  any  other  caus 
suddenly  increase,  the  competition  of  tl 
foreign   manufacturers  would    prevei 

S rices  attaining  any  very  extravagai 
eight,  and  would  thereby  prevent  but 
the  inordinate  extension  of  the  mani 
facture  and  its  subsequent  recoil :  an 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  f( 
sUks  in  this  country  happened  to  declin 
the  various  foreign  markets  resorted  t 
by  our  manufacturers  would  give  thei 
tne  means  of  disposing  of  their  surpli 
goods,  at  a  small  reduction  of  pri< 
compared  to  what  must  take  place  whc 
they  are  confined,  as  has  hitherto  bee 
principally  the  case,  to  the  home  marke 
^iM*Culloch's  Principles  of  PoUtuu 
Economy,  2d  ed.  pp.  203^209.) 

2.  Abuse  qf  Credit— Usury  Laws.' 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  thi 
the  principal  cause  of  improvident  con 
mercial  speculations,  ami  of  the  rui 
which  so  frequently  overtakes  mercai 
tile  establishments,  is  to  be  sought  fc 
in  the  abuse  of  credit,  an  abuse  that  ha 
prevailed  in  this  country  to  an  extei 
unknown  anywhere  else.  At  presen 
the  practice  is  for  manufacturers  to  n 
ceive  orders,  in  the  course  of  tlie  yea 
from  twenty  or  thirty  commercial  house 
for  goods  to  be  exported  to  the  West  li 
dies,  South  America,  Germany,  the  Eaj 
Indies,  &&,  the  understood  term  of  en 
dit  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  an 
eighteen  months.  Very  frequently,  hovi 
ever,  the  merchant  does  not  receive  n 
mittancea  from  abroad  eoual  to  th 
goods  sent  out ;  but  he  is  led  partly  an 
principally  by  the  facility  of  obtainin 
credit  at  home,  and  partly  by  assurance 
from  his  correspondents  abroad  that  hi 
goods  have  l)een  well  sold,  and  th^ 
their  price  will,  no  doubt,  be  speedil 
realized,  to  go  on  increasing  his  export 
till  he  becomes  embarrassed,  when 
bankruptcy  either  takes  place,  or  he  i 
obliged  to  act  under  an  arrangemei 
with  his  creditors.  Less  business,  pro 
bably,  might  be  done  were  less  cred 
given  to  exporters,  but  what  was  don 
would  be  transacted  to  far  l)etter  pui 
pose.  Bankruptcy  would  be  infinitel 
less  frequent,  and  commerce  woul 
not  be  infected  with  that  gamblin 
spirit  so  utterly  alien  to  the  consaderat 
forethought  and  sagacious  enlerpris 
that  distinguish  the  best  class  of  mei 
chants. 

The  discount  of  bills  at  long  dates ; 
a  gveat  ineenlive  to  unsafe  speculatioi 
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"When  an  individual  dbtains  money 
which  he  is  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
for  six,  twelve,  or  eighteen  months,  he 
is  tempted  to  adventure  in  undertakings 
that  are  not  to  terminate  till  some  dis* 
tant  period;  and  the  teonseauence  is, 
that  when  the  bill  becomes  aue,  he  is 
very  often  unable  to  pay  it,  or  can  pay  it 
only  by  withdrawing  capital,  at  a  great 
loss,  from  some  line  of  business,  or  by 
making:  a  new  loan  on  very  disadvanta- 
geous terms. 

The  bookselling  trade  may  be  referred 
to  in  proof  of  tnis  statement.  In  all 
departments  connected  with  it  very  long 
credits  are  given.  In  consequence,  per- 
sons with  a  very  limited  amount  of  capi- 
tal are  tempted  to  engage  in  publish- 
ing adventures,  the  hazard  of  which 
is  proverbially  great;  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  they  must  discharge 
their  obligations,  they  have  no  resource 
but  to  go,  at  once,  into  the  Gazette,  or 
to  defer  the  crisis  for  a  little,  by  throw- 
ing their  publications  upon  the  mar- 
ket at  little  more  than  the  price  of 
the  paper.  Hence  the  extremely  un- 
satisfactory state  of  the  publishing  trade 
at  thb  moment,  and  for  many  years 
past.  Publishing  is  a  department  in 
which  adequate  capital,  and  good  con- 
nexions, are  more  indispensable  than  in 
most  others  ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
our  credit  system,  that  it  frequently 
enables  them  to  be  entirely  dispensed 
with;  and  instances  may  be  specified 
in  which  individuals,  who  at  no  time 
were  worth  a  sixpence,  have  contracted 
obligations  to  the  amount  of  50,000/.,  or 
1 00,000/.,  and  even  more !  Such  a  state 
of  things  is,  in  the  highest  de^ee,  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  literature ; 
and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  ready-money 
payments,  or  of  short  credits,  among 
booksellers,  printers,  paper-makers,  and 
authors,  would  do  more  to  promote  its 
prosperity  than  any  thing  else. 

The  merchants  of  Holland  have  never 
been  charged  with  any  want  of  enter- 
prise. On  the  contrary,  they  have  been, 
at  all  times,  ready  to  engage  in  any 
adventure,  however  remote  or  hazard- 
ous, that  held  out  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  even  a  moderate  profit.  This 
circumstance  shows  conclusively  that 
long  credits  are  not  necessary  to  stimu- 
late commercial  enterprise ;  for  Holland 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  country  of 
short  credit,  A  discount  is  usually- 
given  for  prompt  |myment,  at  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent,  for  six  weeks,  and  of  two 
per  cent,  for  two  months :  but  the  terms 


of  credit,  on  most  aiiiclefl,  and  the  dis- 
count allowed  for  ready  money,  have 
been  fixed  by  usaj^e,  and  are  regarded 
as  essential  conditions  in  all  bargains: — 
^  Rien  en  effet  de  plus  facile  que  de 
s^^tablir  k  Amsterdam;  mais  rien  de 
plus  difficile  que  de  s*y  soutenir  sans  de 
grandes  ressources.  Dans  cette  ville,  oA 
Pargent  abonde,  o\i  on  le  prfite  centre 
des  sdret^s  k  si  bon  march^,  il  est  pour- 
tant  impossible  de  s*en  procurer  k  credit ; 
et  sans  argent,  il  n*y  a  pas  plusde  possi- 
bility d*y  travailler,  que  de  trouver 
quelqu*un  qui  veuille  se  charger  d'un 
papier  nouveau  qui  ne  serait  pas  appuy6 
d*un  credit  que  Topinion,  la  protection, 
ou  des  effets  r^els  feroient  valoir  k  la 
bourse.  Les  Hollandois  suivent  li^-des- 
sus  des  maximes  trSs  aust^res  mSme  k 
r^ard  des  maisons  d'une  certaine  con- 
sideration. II  est  extr6mementj  diffi- 
cile de  trouver  sur  la  bourse  des  per- 
sonnes  qui  prennent  du  papier  d*un  nd- 
gociant  pour  des  plus  fortes  sommes 
que  celles  que  peuvent  comporter  les 
affaires  au'on  lui  connott.'— -(-Rtcorrf, 
Traits  General  du  Commerce,  torn,  i^ 
p.  212,  ed.  1781.) 

This  extraordinary  caution  is  not, 
however,  a  disadvantage,  but  the  re- 
verse. It  hinders  commerce  from  de- 
generating, as  it  has  often  done  in 
other  places,  into  gambling  adventures, 
and  places  it  on  a  comparatively  solid 
foundation.  As  a  proof  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  system,  it  is  enough  to 
state,  that  bankruptcies  are  rarer  in 
Holland  than  in  anv  other  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  loss  and  interrup- 
tion to  all  sorts  of  businesses,  occasioned 
by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  French  in  1795,  the  failures  in  that 
and  the  subsequent  season  were  not, 
comparatively,  so  numerous  as  in  Eng- 
land in  ordinary  years.  And  during  the 
recent  convulsions  growing  out  of  the 
separation  of  Belgium,  no  suspicion  was 
ever  entertained  of  the  solvency  of  any 
considerable  Dutch  house. 

Various  circumstances  have  contri- 
buted to  that  extension  of  credit  which 
prevails  in  this  country,  but  few,  per- 
haps, have  had  more  influence  than  the 
usury  laws.  It  is  singular  that  so  op- 
pressive a  restriction  should  still  be  id- 
lowed  topreserve  its  place  in  the  statute- 
book.  The  rate  of  interest,  like  the  rate 
of  insurance,  ou^ht  to  vary  according 
to  the  supposed  risk,  and  other  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  each  transaction. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  limitation  to 
five  per  cent,  industrious  and  active 
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ness,  but  without  capital,  who  might 
obtain  a  loan  from  a  monied  friend  at 
six,  seven,  or  eight  per  cent.,  are  fre- 
quently unable  to  borrow  a  single  far- 
thing. '  Such  persons,  therefore,  if  they 
attempt  to  escape  firom  the  routine 
drudjE:ery  of  clerks,  and  to  commence 
business  on  their  own  account,  are 
obliged  to  buy  on  credit  from  the  pro- 
ducers, that  is.  to  borrow  goods  instead 
of  mon€j :  and  the  sellers  or  lenders,  to 
indemni^  themselves  for  the  risk  they 
run  in  entering  into  a  transaction  of  this 
sort,  make  an  addition  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  to  the  price  at  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  goods 
for  ready  money !  And  thus  the  prepos- 
terous limitation  of  the  interest  on  pe- 
cuniary loans  compels  those  who  re- 
r're  accommodation  to  seek  it  in  the 
pe  of  goods,  at  an  enormous  increase 
of  cost,  and  with  many  other  disad- 
vantages. The  producer  who  advances 
the  goods  may  very  probably  be  un- 
able to  postpone  their  payment  beyond 
the  term  agreed  upon ;  so  that  if  they 
have  not  l^n  sold,  and  a  remittance 
received,  the  merchant  must  stop  pay- 
ment, unless  he  get  a  similar  advance 
from  some  other  producer.  But  had  he 
obtained  a  loan  of  money,  the  result 
would  have  been  ver^  different.  The 
cost  of  the  goods  being,  in  that  case, 
comparatively  low,  they  might  have 
been  sold  with  a  profit  at  a  much  less 
price,  so  that  the  chance  of  their  find- 
mg  a  market  would  have  been  con- 
siderably greater ;  and  though  they  had 
not  been  sold,  the  capitalist  who  had 
made  the  loan,  not  having  occasion  for 
the  money,  and  having  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  skill  of  the  borrower,  the 
latter  wouki  not  be  obliged  to  hurry  a 
disadvantageous  sale  to  meet  his  en- 
^gements.  The  effect  of  the  usury 
laws  is,  in  fact,  to  force  loans  to  be 
made  to  the  mercantile  classes  by  those 
who  are  least  able  to  spare  them ;  that 
is,  by  those  en^ged  in  producing; 
whereas,  were  capitalists  allowed  openly 
to  stipulate  for  mterest  proportioned  to 
their  real  or  supposed  risks,  advances 
would  be  made  by  wealthy  individuals 
retired  from  active  business,  who  are 
the  very  persons  best  able  to  make  them, 
and  by  whom  they  ought  to  he  made. 
At  present  the  usury  laws  are  less 
permcious  than  during  war;  but  even 
now  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  their 
miscbieroos  influence  in  tlie  way  we 
hav»  endeavoured  to  exhibit ;  and,  as 
they  T  ;  a  single  countervailing 


advantage  to  recommend  them,  theu: 
abolition  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

4.  Habits  of  Sainng. — A  good  deal 
of  the  abuse  of  credit  in  this  country, 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
bankruptcies  that  are  so  very  frequent, 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  nationd  habits 
and  mode  of  living.  The  circumstance 
of  London  being  at  once  the  residence 
of  the  court,  and  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire,  has  had  both  a 
favourable  and  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  the  mercantile  character.  The  fashion 
is  set  by  the  nobility  and  other  residents 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  and  the 
desire  to  be  able  to  indulge  in  a  similar 
scale  of  expen^ie  inspires  the  industrious 
classes  with  new  utlour,  and  prevents 
any  one  from  supposing  that  he  has 
acquired  an  adequate  fortune  unless  it 
will  enable  him  to  Uve  in  something  like 
the  fashionable  style.  Unluckily,  bow- 
ever,  many  persons,  some  from  a  na- 
tural and  laudable  desire  not  to  appear 
to  belong  to  a  lower  class  of  society, 
others  from  a  calculation  that  an  expen- 
sive mode  of  living  infers  the  possession 
of  property,  and  will  attract  confidence 
and  connexions,  aspire  too  soon  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  way  of  expense;  and 
after  an  establishment  has  been  formed, 
few  have  resolution,  in  the  event  of  its 
proving  too  costly,  to  prune  its  luxuri- 
ancies,  and  to  descend  to  a  lower  scale. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  repair  their 
falling  fortunes  by  retrenchment  and 
economy,  too  many  try  to  improve  them 
by  engaging  in  desperate  adventures, 
that  would  be  shunned  by  every  prudent 
man ;  and  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  accelerate  the  cata«5trophe.  Of 
those  that  have  become  bankrupt,  not- 
withstanding the  possession  of  capital, 
skill,  and  connexions,  a  large  number 
have  been  shipwrecked  in  the  way  now 
mentioned.  This  circumstance  is  seldom, 
indeed,  brought  prominently  forward. 
We  hear  of  losses  from  shipments  to 
South  America  and  India,  from  the  im« 
possibility  of  realising  mortgages  on 
West  India  property,  from  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  stocks  on  hand,  &c. ; 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  expenditure 
of  3,000/.,  5,000,  or,  it  msiy  be,  10,000/. 
a-year  for  a  lengthened  period,  by  those 
who  ought  not,  at  any  time,  to  have 
spent  more  than  2,000/.  It  is  this  that 
by  hindering  the  accumulation  of  a  fund 
to  meet  any  emergency,  has  been  the 
real  cause  of  the  failure.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  specify  instances  m  proof 
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of  whtd  has  been  sf  ftted ;  they  are  in- 
credibly numerous ;  and  are  well  known 
to  every  mercantile  man,  and  to  every 
one  who  has  had  any  intercourse  with 
merchants. 

In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  habit 
of  dealin?  on  short  credits,  our  mer- 
chants mijht  profit  by  the  example  of 
the  Dutch.  In  Holland,  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  parsimony  seems  to  be  carried 
to  an  absurd  extent ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  fortunes  are  amassed  not  for 
the  enjoyment  that  may  be  derived  from 
them,  but  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
amassing.  We  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  see  any  such  sordid  spirit  oli* 
tain  an  ascendency  amongst  our  mer- 
chants ;  but  there  is  a  medium  between 
the  extreme  economy  of  the  Hollander* 
and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Eng^ 
lish:  and  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
the  curtailment  of  useless  expense,  such 
as  the  laying  aside  of  superfluous  ser- 
vants, horses,  &c.,  would  do  to  increase 
the  solvency  of  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  their  real  respectability. 

In  London  the  outlay  upon  servants 
is  immense ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the 
universality  of  the  habit,  as  if  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  merchant  or  banker 
having  his  house  encumbered  with  some 
half-dozen  powdered  lackeys,  for  three* 
fourths  of  which  he  has  no  manner  of 
use,  served  as  a  guarantee  of  his  solidity, 
and  made  his  bills  be  readily  negociated. 
The  Dutch  are  far  from  this  ridiculous 
affectation  of  lordly  expense :— *  lis  n'ont 
pr^cisement  que  les  domestiques  qu'il 
feur  faut ;  et  ils  sont  bien  f&ch6s,  quand 
leurs  circonstances  exigent  qu'ils  en 
entretiennent  beaucoup.  lis  saventtrop 
bien  que  cette  canaille  ne  fait  rien  qu* 
embarrasser  une  maison,  qu'elle  y  en- 
tretienne  le  d^sordre;  que  tandis  que 
chacun  cherche  r^ciproquement  k  se 
d^charger  de  son  service  sur  quelqu*un 
de  ses  compagnons,  le  mattre  est  reduit 
h  se  servir  lui-m6me;  que  des  gueux 
pareils  sans  industrie  et  sans  Education 
ne  peuvent  que  se  gater  eux-mSmes 
entr'eux,  et  communiquer  la  corruption 
de  leurs  moeurs  aux  enfants  m^.me  du 
mattre.  Ainsi  ce  n'est  point  par  avarice, 
mais  par  prudence,  qu'ils  se  passent  de 
domestiques  autant  qu'ils  le  peuvent.'— 
(Lettres  sur  la  HoUande,  ii.,  p.  188.) 

Ostentatious  display  ought  carefully 
to  be  avoided  by  all  who  have  not  a 
large  fortune  inclependent  altogether  of 
the  fortune  required  in  carrying  on  trade. 
To  those  with  straitened  means  it  is 
^     certain  destruction.    It  has  been  truly 


observed,  that  *  In  the  mercantile,  as  iii 
other  lines,  the  means  of  success  are 
few  and  simple ;  not  easy  of  attainment 
indeed,  and  requiring,  above  all,  long 
continued  perseverance,  but  less  varied 
and  complicated  than  a  youthftil  mind  is 
apt  to  imagine.  Analyse  the  true  quali- 
ties of  a  man  of  business,  you  will  find 
they  reduce  themselves  to  fairness,  vigi- 
lance, and  steadiness, — fairness  exempli- 
fied in  declaring  his  terms  at  once, 
and  in  never  deviating  from  an  engage- 
ment ;  vigilance  in  superintending  his 
assistants,  his  clerks,  and  his  workmen ; 
and  steadiness  in  following  up  his  proper 
line  year  after  year,  without  tummg  to 
the  right  or  the  left  in  pursuit  of  specu- 
lative advantages.  These,  plain  as  they 
iure,  form  the  true  virtues  of  mercantile 
life ;  the  man  who  is  known  to  possess 
them  will  be  at  no  loss  for  connexions, 
and  may  safely  leave  to  others  the  task 
of  seekmg  a  reputation  for  hospitality 
by  their  mode  of  living,  of  activity  by 
the  frequency  of  their  solicitations,  or  of 
liberality  by  an  unusual  prolongation  of 
credit.' — (Art  Commerce,  Supp.  Ency. 
Brit)  "^.^^ 

Chapter  VI. 
Bounties^^Drawbaeka. 

Bounties.-^lT  is  unnecessary,  after  the 
discussions  into  which  we  have  already 
entered,  to  engage  in  any  lengthened  in- 
quiries as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of 
bounties.  These  are  premiums  paid  by 
government  to  the  exporters,  and  some- 
times also  to  the  producers,  of  certain 
species  of  goods.  A  government  may, 
by  the  aid  of  prohibitions  and  Custom- 
house regulations,  force  its  subjects  to 
buy  dear  commodities  instead  of  cheap 
ones ;  but  the  sphere  of  its  influence  is 
circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of  its 
own  dominions,  and  does  not  extend  to 
foreigners.  What  the  patrons  of  the 
mercantile  system  could  not  effect  in  one 
way,  they  were,  however,  resolved  to 
effect  in  another.  Not  being  able  to 
compel  the  foreigner  to  purchase  com- 
paratively high  priced  goods,  they  thought 
that  the  next  best  thing  they  could 
do  was  to  sell  them  to  him  for  less 
than  they  actually  cost.  Government 
pays  a  bounty  or  premium  to  the  ex- 
porter; and  he  is  thus  enabled,  or 
rather,  we  should  say,  compelled  by 
the  competition  of  others,  to  sell  his 
goods  in  the  foreign  market  for  so  much 
less  than  he  could  otherwise  aflbrd :  in 
other  words,  government  taxes  the  public 
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to  make  ft  present  to  foreigners !  •  Those 
trades,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  *  only  require 
bounties  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged 
to  »eIJ  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does 
not  replace  to  him  his  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit,  or  in  which  he 
is  oUi£^  to  sell  them  for  less  than  it 
really  cost  him  to  send  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up 
this  loss,  and  to  encourage  him  to  con- 
tinue, or  perhaps  to  begin,  a  trade  of 
which  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  the  returns,  of  which  every 
operation  eats  up  a  part  of  the  capital 
enaployed  in  it,  and  which  \k  of  such  a 
nature  that,  if  all  other  trades  resembled 
it,  there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in 
the  coxmtry. 

•  The  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
which  are  carried  on  by  means  of  boun- 
ties, are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
canned  on  between  two  nations  for  any 
considerable  time  together,  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  one  of  them  shall  always 
and  regularly  lose,  or  sell  its  goods  for 
less  than  it  really  costs  to  send  them  to 
market.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay 
to  the  merchant  what  he  would  other- 
wise lose  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  interest  would  soon  oblige  him 
to  employ  his  stock  in  another  way,  or 
to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of 
the  goods  would  replace  to  hita,  with  the 
ordinary  profit,  the  capital  employed  in 
sending  them  to  market.  The  effiect  of 
bounties,  like  that  of  all  other  expedients 
of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  chan- 
nel much  less  advantageous  than  that  in 
which  it  would  naturadly  nm  of  its  own 
accord.' — (Wealth  of  Nations,  il  p.  362.) 

Dr.  Smith  has  truly  stated  that  pre- 
miums to  artists  and  manufacturers  who 
excel  in  their  peculiar  occupations  are 
not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as 
bounties,  commonly  so  called.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  these  rewards  ought  not  to  be  la- 
vishly distributed,  and  that  great  judg- 
ment and  discrimination  are  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  degenerating  into 
abuse.  Generally  speakmg,  the  public 
is  the  best  and  most  liberal  patron  of 
artists  and  inventors  of  every  sort ;  and 
it  is  on  its  countenance  and  protection 
that  they  ought  to  be  taught  mainly 
to  depend.  By  the  device  of  patents  the 
inventors  and  discoverers  of  useful  pro- 
cesses are  in  most  cases,  though  not 
always,  enabled  to  derive  such  peculiar 
advantages  from  them,  as  are  usually 
•ufieki^  IQ  Mtioittlate  them  to  ^resh 


exertMns  of  skiD  and  mgenuify.  In  some 
departments  of  the  useful  arts,  however, 
and  in  most  departments  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  less  popular  branches  of  litera- 
ture, the  public  patronage  seldom  affords 
a  very  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
skill,  Industiy,  and  ingenuity  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  advanced  and  perfected. 
There  is  no  individual,  perhaps,  to  whom 
this  country  is  more  signally  indebted 
than  to  Richard  Hargraves,  the  inventor 
of  the  spinnintr-jenny,  who  led  the  way 
in  that  wonderful  career  of  discovery  by 
which  the  British  cotton  manufacture 
has  attained  in  so  short  a  period  to  such 
unrivalled  perfection.  And  yet,  to  the 
indelible  disgrace  of  his  a^e  and  nation, 
this  most  meritorious  mdividual,  by 
whose  ingenuity  millions  have  been  en« 
riched,  was  allowed  to  pass  his  days  in 
poverty  and  neglect,  and  termmated  his 
existence  in  the  workhouse  at  Notting- 
ham !  Crompton,  the  inventor  of  the 
mule»jenny,  met  with  somewhat  better 
treatment,  but  not  with  such  as  he 
deserved.  His  invention  has  been  of 
extraordinary  utility ;  but  not  being  at 
first  aware  of  its  value,  he  did  not  take 
out  a  patent  for  it,  and  only,  indeed, 
perfected  it  by  slow  degrees.  In  1812, 
however,  he  was  advised  to  apply  to 
parliament  for  a  reward.  The  justice 
of  his;  claim  being  admitted,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  Investigate  the 
circumstances.  This  committee  reported 
that  upwards  of  4,000,000  spindles  were 
employed  on  Crompton's  principle;  that 
two-thirds  of  the  steam-engines  for  spin- 
ning cottons  turned  mules ;  and  that  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  em- 
ployed on  the  same  principle,  amounted 
to  between  3,000,000/.  and  4,000,000/. 
sterling.  In  consequence  of  this  report, 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  mark  of 
its  high  sense  of  his  important  services, 
voted  Mr.  Crompton  a  sum  of— 5000/. ! 
Commentary  on  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  In  what- 
ever difficulties 'we  may  be  involved,  it 
cannot  certainly  be  said  that  they  have 
occurred  by  the  public  bounty  being  too 
liberally  extended  to  the  improvers  of 
those  arts  which  have  raised  us  to  emi- 
nence as  a  nation. 

It  would  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  devote 
any  considerable  ^rtion  of  the  public 
revenue  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,  or  of  literary  pursuits ;  but 
the  glory  which  excellence  in  them  con- 
fers on  a  nation,  and  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  which  they  are  productive, 
oxight  to  obtwn  for  them  ft  reasonable 
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share  of  the  bounfy  and  patronage  of 
government.  Tlie  small  sums  expended 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  douceurs  to  literary 
men,  and  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts,  has  redounded  infinitely  more  to 
his  glory,  and  that  of  France,  than  even 
the  most  successful  of  his  campaigns. 
The  verses  of  Racine  and  Boileau  will  be 
read  and  admired  long  after  the  Chateau 
of  Versailles  is  level  with  the  dust 

Drawbacks. — ^The  granting  of  draw- 
backs on  goods  exported  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  the  granting  of 
bounties,  and  is,  indeed,  in  most  cases 
highly  expedient.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  purposes,  that  a  duty  should 
be  laid  on  produce,  part  of  which  Was 
previously  exported  to  other  countries. 
But,  if  tms  duty  were  levied  on  the  pro- 
duce exported  to  the  foreigner,  it  would 
either  narrow  the  demand  for  the  article 
in  the  foreign  market,  or,  which  is  most 
probable,  it  would  tempt  the  foreigner  to 
supply  himself  from  some  other  quarter. 
And  hence  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  prevent 
foreign  trade  from  being  injuriously  af- 
fected by  internal  taxes,  to  remit  or 
drawback  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
taxes  paid  on  most  articles  when  they 
are  about  to  be  exported.  A  measure 
of  this  sort  does  not,  it  is  obvious,  tend, 
like  a  prohibition  or  a  bounty,  to  divert 
towards,  or  retain  in  any  particular 
employment,  a  greater  share  of  the  capi- 
tal and  industry  of  the  country  than 
what  naturally  belongs  to  or  would  re- 
main in  it,  but  merely  to  hinder  capital 
and  labour  from  being  forcibly  drawn 
from  one  business  to  another.  '  Draw- 
backs,' says  Dr.  Smith, '  do  not  tend  to 
turn  toward  any  particular  employment 
a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  than  what  would  go  to  that 
employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only 
to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away 
any  part  of  that  share  to  other  employ- 
ments. They  tend  not  to  overturn  that 
balance  which  naturally  establishes  itself 
among  all  the  various  employments  of 
the  society,  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturned  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is 
in  most  cases  advantageous  to  pre- 
serve, the  natural  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  labour  in  the  society.' — (Wealth 
of  Nations,  iL  p.  352.) 

We  are  surprised  that  the  policy  of 
granting  a  drawback  has  not  been 
brought  more  prominently  forward  in 
the  discussions  with  respect  to  the  corn 
laws.    The  question  as  to  the  compara* 


tive  amount  of  taxation  falling  on  the 
agriculturists  and  the  other  classes,  is 
of  very  difficult  solution.  We  believe, 
however,  were  this  the  proper  place  for 
entering  on  such  an  investigation,  that  it 
mi^ht  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
agriculturists  are  more  heavily  taxed 
than  any  other  description  of  producers ; 
and  that,  consequently,  they  are  entitled 
to  claim  that  a  duty  corresponding  to 
the  excess  of  taxes  falling  upon  them 
should  be  imposed  on  forei^  com  when 
imported.  Different  opinions  may  be 
entertained  as  to  the  amount  of  this 
duty:  but  were  it  fixed  at  6s.  or  7s.  a 
quarter  on  wheat,  and  on  other  grain  in 
proportion,  it  would  certainly  be  as  much 
as  the  agriculturists  can  fairly  claim. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of 
duty,  and  however  imposed,  it  ousrht 
to  be  accompanied  with  an  equivalent 
drawback.  .Justice  cannot  be  otherwise 
done  to  the  agriculturists.  The  duty  on 
importation  is  imposed  because  the  com 
produced  at  home  is  subject  to  an  excess 
of  taxation,  and  when,  therefore,  such 
com  is  exported,  this  excess  ought  to 
be  remitted.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  has  expressed  himself  as 
follows :— '  In  allowmg  this  drawback, 
we  are  merely  returning  to  the  farmer  a 
tax  which  he  has  already  paid,  and 
which  he  must  have  to  place  him  in  a 
fair  state  of  competition  in  the  foreign 
market  not  only  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, but  with  his  own  countrymen 
who  are  producing  other  commodities. 
It  is  essentially  different  from  a  bounty 
on  exportation  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  bounty  is  generally  understood, 
for  by  a  bounty  is  generally  meant  a 
tax  levied  on  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  corn  unnaturally  cheap  to 
the  foreign  consumer ;  whereas,  what  I 
propose  is,  to  sell  our  com  at  the  price 
at  which  we  can  really  afford  to  produce 
it,  and  not  to  add  to  its  price  a  tax 
which  shall  induce  the  foreigner  rather 
to  uurchase  it  from  some  other  country, 
and  deprive  us  of  a  trade  which,  under 
a  system  of  free  competition,  we  might 
have  selected.' — (On  Protection  to  Agri- 
culture, p.  53.) 

At  present  Uie  farmers  are  distressed 
as  much  or  more  by  a  luxuriant  as  by  a 
deficient  crop.  Our  population  bemg 
comparatively  dense,  the  imposition  <S 
duties  on  importation  raises  our  average 
prices  above  the  level  of  those  of  the 
surrounding  states;  so  that  whenever 
we  happen  to  have  an  unusually  luxuri- 
ant harvest  the  whole  extra  soppij  is 
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thrown  upon  the  home  market,  expor* 
tation  being  impracticable  till  the  price 
has  sunk  ruinously  low.  The  granting 
of  a  drawback  would  obviate  this  cause 
of  fluctuation;  and  if  it  be  just  or  ex- 
pedient to  impose  a  duty,  it  must  be 
equally  so  to  allow  a  drawback.  It 
would  not,  however,  be  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  to  grant  a 
drawback  corresponding  to  the  duties 
sow  imposed  on  importation ;  and  this, 
were  there  nothing  else  to  urge,  ought 
to  suggest  the  policy  of  then:  reduction. 
We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  a  constant 
duty  of  6*.  or  7s.  a  quarter,  with  an 
equivalent  drawback,  would  be  incom- 
parably more  beneficial  to  the  agricul- 
turists than  the  present  system ;  at  the 
Mme  time,  that  by  giving  freedom  and 
security  to  the  com  trade,  it  would  tend 
to  prevent  injurious  fluctuations  of  price, 
and  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public* 


Chaptbr  VII. 

Commercial  Treaties, 

CoMMSJiciAi.  treaties  have  been  ne^o- 
dated  from  a  very  remote  era,  and  a 
good  deal  more  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
them  than  they  really  seem  to  deserve. 
During  the  middle  ages,  indeed,  while 
aliens  or  foreigners  were  exposed  to  the 
most  inhospitable  treatment,  being  fre- 
quently even  made  liable  for  the  debts 
ipd  crimes  of  others,  commercial  trea- 
ties were  of  considerable  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  they  stipulated  for  the 
suspension  of  those  barbarous  customs, 
and  procured  for  foreigners  that  protec- 
tion and  security  so  essential  to  the  pro- 
secution of  commercial  undertakings. 
After  the  establishment  of  good  order, 
and  the  growing  intercourse^among  na- 
tions bad  abat^  the  prejudices  against 
strangers,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  commercial  treaties  would  have 
gradually  Men  into  disuse,  or  been 
restricted  to  a  few  simple  regulations 
for  facilitating  mercantile  transactions. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  the  real  im- 
portance of  commercial  treaties  declined, 
they  acquired  an  adventitious  v&due  in 
the  estimation  of  politicians  and  mer- 
-^Mnts,  and  l)egan  to  be  employed  as  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  instruments  of 
the  mercantile  system.  They  have  not 
conaequently,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  mutually 
n¥xiil^^Kittiktion9,and  giving  greats 


f acilitief  to  commeree,  but  becaiue  eaeh 
party  imagined  they  were  gaining  some 
peculiar  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  other!  And  hence,  almost  all  the 
commercial  treaties  negociated  during 
the  last  200  years  are  fimof  stipulations 
as  to  duties,  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  ships  of  either  party  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  &c  It  is  idmost  super^ 
fluous  to  add,  that  these  imaginary 
advantages  have  commonly  proved  either 
useless  or  positively  pernicious.  It  cannot 
be  for  the  public  advantage  to  show  any 
favour  to  one  set  of  foreigners  more  than 
to  another.  Common  sense  suggests  the 
propriety  of  dealing  in  preference  vrith 
those  who  supply  us  b«it  and  cheapest 
with  the  articles  we  want  Now,  these, 
it  is  obvious,  requu^  no  privileges,  AU 
that  is  necessary  to  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  most  extensive  inter- 
course with  them,  is  to  let  it  alone;  we 
deal  with  them  because  we  find  it  most 
for  our  advantage,  and  it  is  evident  that, 
if  we  put  an  end  to  this  intercourse,  by 
giving  artificial  privileges  to  others,  we 
injure  ourselves,  and  force  our  people  to 
forsake  the  cheap  shop,  and  to  go  to  the 
dearl  Such  is  the  preposterous  prin- 
ciple on  which  nine  out  often  commer- 
cial treaties  have  l}een  negociated.  They 
have  not  been  employed  to  remove  the 
obstacles  that  oppose  commerce,  but  to 
^ive  it  an  artificial  direction,  to  force  it 
into  channels  in  which  it  would  not 
naturally  flow,  and  in  which  it  is  sure  to 
be  least  beneficiaL 

But  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
though  a  commercial  treaty  stipulating 
for  some  peculiar  privilege,  be  disad- 
vantageous to  the  country  making  the 
concession,  it  is  proportionally  advan- 
tageous to  the  one  in  whose  favour  it  is 
made.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  such 
is  not  the  case.  Reciprocity  is  the  be- 
ginning, the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  ail 
commercial  transactions.  It  is  quite 
visionary  to  imagine  that  any  nation  wiHl 
continue  bond  fide  to  grant  to  another 
a,n  exclusive  advantage,  unless  she  ob- 
tains what  she  reckons  a  countervailing 
benefit;  and  if  a  commercial  treaty 
■stipulating  for  an  exclusive  privilege,  be 
really  observed  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try by  which  it  is  conceded,  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  concessions  made  by  the 
country  in  whose  favour  the  privilege  is 
granted  are  sufficient  fully  to  balance  it. 

The  famous  commel-cial  treaty  nego- 
ciated by  Mr.  Methuen  with  Portugal, 
in  1703,  was  long  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece Pf  it^kind.    Such,  inde^,  was  \\^ 
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etHmalion  in  which  it  wat  held  in  tiM 
reign  of  George  I.,  that  it  is  stated  in 
the  British  Merchant,  a  work  of  great 
authority  at  the  time,  that  a  statue 
ought  to  be  erected  to  Mr.  Methuen  in 
every  considerable  town  in  the  empiie ! 
So  far,  however,  from  these  encomiums 
being  deserved,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  transaction  in  the  history 
of  the  country  that  has  been  more  in* 
Jurious  to  its  commerce  than  this  venr 
treaty.  Previously  to  1700,  British 
woollens  had  been  admitted  at  a  rea* 
•onable  duty  into  Portugal,  but  at  the 
epoch  of  thenegociation  of  the  treaty  they 
were  excluded.  The  main  object  of  Gh:eat 
Britain  in  entering  into  this  treaty  was 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  this  prohibition^ 
which  was  e^cted,  but  at  an  enormous 
cost.  The  treaty  being  short  and  often 
referred  to,  we  subjoin  it : — 

'  I.  His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Por* 
tugal  promises,  both  in  his  own  name 
aiM  that  of  his  successors,  to  admit,  for 
ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  wooUen 
cloths  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manu* 
fsctures  of  the  British,  as  was  aocus* 
tomed  till  they  were  prohibited  by  law ; 
nevertheless  upon  this  condition : 

'  II.  That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred 
royal  majesty  of  Great  Britain  shall,  in 
her  own  name  and  that  of  her  successors, 
be  obliged,  for  ever  hereafter,  to  admit 
the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into 
Britain ;  so  that  at  no  time,  whether  there 
be  peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Britain  and  France,  anything  more  shaU 
be  demanded  for  these  wines  by  the  name 
of  custom  or  duty,  or  bj  whatsoever 
other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  or 
whether  thcqr  shall  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or  other 
casks,  than  what  shall  be  demanded  for 
the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French 
wines,  deducting  or  abating  a  third  part 
of  the  custom  or  duty.  But  if  at  any 
time  this  deduction  or  abatement  of  cus- 
toms, which  is  to  l)e  made  as  aforesaid, 
shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  shall  be  just  and  lawful  for 
his  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  again 
to  prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the 
rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufactures.' 

A  more  improvident  bargain  on  our 
part  could  not  have  been  entered  into. 
The  repMl  of  the  prohibition  of  wodlens 
was  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
the  Portuguese  than  to  the  English.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  in  its  repeal 
Portugal  made  no  peculiar  concessions 
to  us;  for,  though  she  iMmnd  herself  to 
•dnut  our  woalMi  dotha  gn  the 


terms  as  before  the  prohibition,  she  did 
not  bind  herself  to  admit  them  on  lower 
terms  than  the  woollens  of  Fhrnost 
Saxony,  or  anj  other  country.  And  in 
return  for  this  pitiful  boon  we  l)ound 
ourselves  'for  ever  hereafter*  to  drink 
inferior  wine  bought  at  a  comparatively 
high  price  t  But  the  influence  of  this 
tre^  in  increasing  the  cost  and  de« 
teriorating  the  quality  of  wine,  was,  per- 
haps, the  least  of  its  mischievous  con- 
seciuences.  By  excluding  one  of  the 
principal  equivalents  the  French  had 
to  give  in  exchange  for  our  commo- 
dities, it  lessened  their  ability  to  become 
the  purchasers  of  our  goods,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  tempted  them  to  adopt 
retaliatory  measures  against  our  trade, 
and  either  to  exclude  our  commodities 
altogether,  or  to  burden  them  with  pro- 
hibitory duties.  It  is  owing  more  to  the 
Methuen  treaty  than  to  anythinj^  else 
that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
France — a  trade  that  ought  to  be  the 
most  extensive  of  any  in  the  world — is 
confined  within  such  narrow  limits  as 
hardly  to  be  of  more  importance  than 
the  trade  to  Sweden. 

The  system  of  charging  discriminat- 
ing duties  on  French  wine  began  pre- 
viously to  the  negociation  of  the  Me* 
thuen  treaty,  but  it  perpetuated  the 
practice.  Trie  effect  of  these  duties  in 
changing  the  national  taste  has  been 
most  striidi^.  Previously  to  the  revoAo- 
tion  the  wines  of  France  were  very 
extensivdy  consumed  in  England,  to  tm 
inmost  tc^  exclusion,  indeed,  of  all 
others,  except  sherry.  In  1687  the 
imports  of  IY«ich  wine  amounted  to 
15,518  tuns;  in  1688,  to  14,218  tuns; 
and  in  1689,  to  11,109  tuns.  It  is  vevy 
doubtful  whether  a  single  tun  of  p<«t 
wine  had  been  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain previously  to  1690  ;  but  after  the 
wines  of  France  had  been  loaded  witk 
heavy  discriminating  duties,  our  mer- 
chants began  to  import  the  wmes  of 
Oporto  as  a  substitute  for  the  red  wines 
of  the  Bordelais ;  and  the  same  cause 
that  originally  occasioned  the  introdne- 
tion  of  port  having  continued  to  operate, 
it  ultimiMely  gainml  ground,  so  as  almost 
wholly  to  exclude  the  former.  TIm 
beverage  that  was  forced  upon  as  in  the 
first  instance  by  necessity,  has  become 
congenial  firom  nabit.  At  present,  ii»- 
deed,  the  taste  of  the  nahon  runs  so 
stronjrivin  favour  of  port,  that  it  will,  most 
probwly,  be  a  considerable  time  l)efoi« 
thelateeoualisation  of  thedutymatern^ 
wdttceatheeoMuaptoioltolatteB, 
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Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Simih  saw  and 
My  pointed  oat  the  injurious  operation 
of  the  Metlmen  treaty,  and  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  our  sacrificing  the  trade 
mthFnace  to  that  with  so  poor  and 
beggariy  a  country  as  Portugai.  '  Our 
jeabusy  and  hatred  of  France,*  said  Mr. 
Hume,  *  are  without  bounds.  These 
pasaons  have  occasioned  innumerable 
barriers  and  obstructions  on  commerce, 
where  we  are  commonly  accused  of 
bong  the  aggressors.  But  what  have 
we  gained  L^  the  bargain?  Welostthe 
Freiefa  market  for  our  woollen  manu- 
CKttves,  and  transferred  the  commerce 
of  wine  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
fe  hoy  much  worse  liquor  at  a  much 
bigher  price.  There  are  few  English- 
Ben  who  would  not  think  their  country 
•biolutrijf  ruined,  were  French  wines 
«M  in  fA^and  so  dieap  and  in  such 
^baodanee,  as  to  supplant  ale  and  other 
borae-brewed  liquoTS.  But,  could  we 
lay  ande  prejudice,  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
colt  to  prove  that  nothing  could  be  more 
^nooent,  perhaps  more  advantageous. 
Each  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in 
fnace^  m  order  to  supiuy  England  with 
wine,  wonld  make  it  necessary  for  the 
French  to  take  an  equivalent  in  English 
pods,  bv  the  sale  of  which  we  slu>uld 
be  equally  benefited.*— (E«m^  on  the 
Bahnce  <f  Trade.)  Such,  however,  is 
the  force  of  prejudice,  thi^  it  was  not  till 
laatyear  that  the  Methuen  treaty  was 
fipafly  abolished*  and  an  end  put  to  the 
disenmmating  duty  on  F^rench  wines. 

A  good  many,  however,  of  the  impedi* 
■Mats  that  have  l)ecn  thrown  in  the  way 
of  trade  between  En^and  and  France 
BUMt  be  ascribed  to  political  jealousy 
and  rivalry.  The  provinces  which  our 
Noiaan  monarchs  possessed  in  France, 
and  their  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  king- 
^om  ktfX  for  a  lengthened  period  the  two 
<^OQatnes  in  almost  incessant  hostilities. 
And,  in  more  modem  times,  the  fear 
with  which  each  has  not  unreasonably 
been  impressed  of  any  accession  to  the 
power  of  the  other,  and  the  ialse  esti- 
nrtes  so  frequently  formed  of  the  real 
Bowees  of  power,  have  made  them, 
even  when  at  peace,  distrust  and  frown 
iqxNi  each  ottier.  Had  eitho*  party 
cfeariy  pereetved  their  real  interests, 
they  woukl  have  sem  that  they  could 
not  possibiy  lose  ai^thing,  but  would 
»w*  probably  gain  a  great  deal,  by 
onlttvatinj^  a  friendly  intercourse.  But 
pre^iee  triomphed  over  reason :  each 
eai^  the  prosperity*  and  was  disposed 
totriMfiie<ttiMi<mcicdfWfflX)achmffliti 


of  the  other ;  and  disputes  about  btrreii 
rocks  in  the  Atlantic,  hunting  grounds 
in  America,  and  jungle  in  the  East  In« 
dies,  have  been  the  worthless  pretexts  for 
engaging  in  wars  that  have  filled  the 
whole  world  with  bloodshed  and  eonfii* 
sion.  In  this  respect,  however,  mankind 
is,  we  hope,  becoming  more  enlightened 
'  If  political  economy  had  rendered  no 
other  service  to  mankind  than  to  make 
them  just  and  reasonable  in  these  mat« 
ters,  it  wouM  be  of  incalculable  braefit.  It 
has  taught  us  that  human  improvement 
and  national  prosperity,  are  not  promoted 
in  any  particular  nation  by  depressing 
others,  but  by  aiding,  encouraging* 
and  promoting  the  welfare  of  every  nai" 
tion  around  us  ;  that  we  are  all  in  our 
turn  customers  to  each  other*  and  that 
no  man,  or  nation,  can  l)eoome  wealthy 
by  impoverishing  his  customers.  The 
richer  other  nations  are,  the  more  they 
are  enabled  to  purchase,  the  cheaper 
they  can  afford  to  sell,  the  more  aof 
proved  they  become  in  all  the  arts  of 
living,  in  all  intellectual  acouurements, 
in  everything  desirable  for  other  nations 
to  imitate  or  improve  upon;  that,  if 
other  nations  become  powerful  by  our 
assistance,  we  also  of  necessity  become 
wealthy  and  powerful  by  our  intercourse 
with  them ;  and  that  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood  are  the  means  of  mutual 
happiness  among  nations  as  aaiong  in- 
dividuals. Formerly  these  doctrines  were 
considered  as  the  closet  dreams  of  Mr 
losophers  ignorant  of  actual  life.  The 
discussions  of  poUtical  economy  have 
brought  them  more  to  the  understandins^ 
and  feelings  of  practical  men  engaged 
in  commerce,  or  engaged  in  legislation ; 
and  we  begin  to  see  gleams  of  a  brighter 
day  in  consequence  of  tiie  lights  thus 
diffused.'— <Coop«r>  Lectures,  p.  209.) 
Mr.  Pitt  has  the  merit  of  bemg  one  of 
the  fijrst  British  statesmen  who  clearly 
perceived  the  vast  advantage  that  would 
redound  to  Great  Britain  and  IVance 
were  they  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
capacities  for  carrying  on  a  commercial 
intercourse.  The  Count  de  Yergennes, 
then  minister  of  France,  participated  in 
Mr.  Pitt's  sentiments,  and  negociatora 
being  appointed  by  both  parties,  a  com- 
mercial treaty  was  agreed  upon  in  1786. 
The  object  of  this  treaty  was  to  intro- 
duce a  more^  liberal  system  into  the 
trade  l)etween'the  two  countries,  by  mo- 
derating the  severity  of  the  existing  re- 
strictions; and,  by  familiarising  both 
parties  with  the  advantages  of  a  more 
WKteoaiveintercoiuPse,  to  t^thwnW 
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forget  their  animosities,  and  to  feel  an 
interest  in  each  other's  welfare. 

The  speech  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  vindi- 
cation of  this  treaty,  is  highly  deserving 
of  attention ;  and  whether  we  refer  to 
Ihe  somidness  of  its  general  principles, 
tr  the  ability  with  which  they  were  en- 
forced, can  hardly  be  too  much  praised. 
Prance,'  said  he,  •  was,  by  the  peculiar 
dispensation  of  Providence,  gifted,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  country  tipon 
earth,  with  what  made  life  desirable,  in 
point  of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  pro- 
ductions. It  had  the  most  fertile  vine- 
yards and  the  richest  harvests.  The 
^atest  luxuries  of  life  were  produced 
m  it  with  little  cost,  and  with  moderate 
labour.  Britain  was  not  thus  blessed 
by  nature ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
possessed,  through  the  happy  freedom 
of  its  constitution,  and  the  equal  security 
of  its  laws,  an  energy  in  its  enterprise, 
and  a  stability  in  its  exertions,  which 
has  gradually  raised  it  to  a  high  state  of 
commercial  grandeur;  and,  not  being 
so  bountifully  gifted  by  heaven,  it  had 
recourse  to  labour  and  art,  by  which  it 
had  acouired  the  abilitv  of  supplying 
its  Deignl)0ur8  with  all  the  artincitu 
embellishments  of  life,  in  exchange  for 
their  natural  luxuries.  Thus  standing 
with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly 
connexion  seemed  to  be  pointed  out 
between  them,  instead  of  that  state  of 
unalterable  enmity  which  was  falsely 
said  to  be  their  true  political  feeling 
towards  one  another.' 

Having  triumphantly  refuted  the  com- 
mercial arguments  a^inst  the  treaty, 
Mr.  Pitt  inquired,  in  answer  to  an  ar- 
frument  inculcating  constant  jealousy  of 
iVance,  *  whether,  in  using  the  word 
jealousy,  it  was  meant  to  recommend  to 
this  country  such  a  species  of  jealousy 
as  should  induce  her  either  madly  to 
throw  away  what  was  to  make  her 
happy,  or  blindly  ^asp  at  what  must 
end  in  her  ruin.  Was  the  necessity  of 
a  perpetual  animosity  with  France  so 
evident  and  pressing,  that  for  it  we  were 
to  sacrifice  every  commercial  advantage 
we  might  expect  from  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  that  country  ?  or  was  a  pa- 
cific connexion  between  the  two  king« 
doms  so  highly  offensive,  that  even  an 
extension  of  commerce  could  not  coun- 
terpoise it?  The  quarrels  between 
IVance  and  Britain  had  too  long  conti- 
nued to  harass,  not  only  these  two  great 
nations  themselves,  but  had  frequently 
embroiled  the  peace  of  Europe;  nay, 
they  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 


the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
They  had,  by  their  past  conduct,  acted 
as  if  they  were  intended  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  each  other;  but  he  hoped  the 
time  was  now  come,  when  they  would 
justify  the  order  of  the  universe,  and 
show  that  they  were  better  calculated  for 
the  more  amiable  purposes  of  friendly 
intercourse  and  mutual  benevolence.' — 

*  Considering  the  treaty,'  he  continued, 

*  in  a  political  point  of  view,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  contend  against  the 
too  frequently  advanced  doctrine,  that 
France  was,  and  must  be,  the  unalterable 
enemy  of  Britain.  To  suppose  that  any 
nation  was  unalterably  the  enemy  of 
another,  was  weak  and  childish.  It 
had  neither  its  foundation  in  the  expe- 
rience of  nations,  nor  in  the  history  of 
roan.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of 
political  societies,  and  supposed  diaboli- 
cal malice  in  the  original  frame  of  man.* 

Mr.  Fox  opposed  the  treaty,  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  because  he  really  looked 
upon  it  as  a  bad  measure,  as  from  party 
motives.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
objections  to  it  were  most  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully answered  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should 
be  sorry  were  it  supposed  that  we  lo<^ 
upon  the  treaty  of  1786  as  one  that 
should  be  taken  for  a  model  The  ne- 
gociators  were  too  much  influenced  by 
old  notions,  and  the  treaty  is  incumbered 
with  too  many  conditions.  When  a  few 
stipulations  are  agreed  upon  for  giving 
facility  and  security  to  the  transactions 
of  merchants,  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  such  commodities  as  are  not  prohi- 
bited, for  securing  their  persons  and 
Properties,  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
reaking  out,  for  the  r^ulation  of  port- 
chai^es,  &Cn  the  most  seems  to  be  done 
that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a  commer- 
cial treaty.  Such  a  compact  may,  in- 
deed, bear  that  the  ^oods  and  ships  of 
the  one  party  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
markets  and  ports  of  the  other,  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations, 
that  is,  that  they  shall  not  be  loaded 
with  discriminating  duties,  but  here 
stipulations  ought  to  stop.  All  com- 
mercial treaties  fixing  the  duties  to  be 
paid  in  either  country  are  radically 
objectionable.  Every  people  ought  al- 
ways to  be  able  to  regulate  its  tariff  as 
may  seem  l)est  fitted  to  promote  its  own 
views,  without  being  fettered  by  engage- 
ments with  others.  It  may  sometimes, 
indeed,  be  expedient  to  transact  with  a 
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foreign  cormbj  for  the  mutual  abolition 
of  duties  or  prohibitions ;  but  this  ought 
to  be  done  by  a  convention  for  the  par- 
ticular object,  the  duration  of  which 
should  be  limited  to  a  few  years,  so  that, 
at  iU  termination,  each  party  may  be 
free  either  to  abide  by  it,  or  to  enact 
other  resnilations.   It  is  absurd  to  at- 
tempt to  bind  an  independent  nation 
to  a  polic]^  which  it  considers  injurious, 
by  a  condition  in  a  commercial  treaty, 
which  is  sure  to  be  either  openly  or  co- 
▼ertly  defeated.  The  promotion  of  its  own 
interest  ought  to  be  the  object  of  every 
nation;  and  this  will  always  be  best 
done  by  dealing  freely  and  liberally  with 
others,  not  by  grasping  at  oppressive 
privileges.    *  The  proper  way  to  esta- 
blish a  beneficial  intercourse  between 
France  and  England  is  for  each  country 
to  form  its  tariff  with  reference  only  to 
its  own  real  interests.    If  that  be  done, 
all  is  done  that  is  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries  in  their  com- 
mercial dealings  with  each  other/ — (Sir 
Henry  PwmeU  on  the  Commercial  In-' 
tercourse  between  France  and  England.) 
The  lengthened  and  bloody  contest 


that  broke*out  in  1793  deprived  the  two 
countries  of  the  advantages  they  were 
beginning  to  derive  from  the  treaty  of 
1786 ;  but  a  new,  and,  we  trust,  a  more 
auspicious  era  is  now  commencing.  Na- 
tions are  beginning  to  take  juster  uid 
more  enlarged  views  of  their  real  inter- 
ests. The  repeal,  by  England,  of  the 
discriminating  duty  on  French  wine  is 
an  earnest  that  a  better  spirit  is  prevul- 
ing  in  our  councils ;  and,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  imitated  by  the  French. 

Chapter  VIIJ. 

I.  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Foreign 
Countries. — 2.  Decline  in  the  Real 
Value  of  the  Exports.^Z.  Causes  of 
the  Magnitude  of  British  Commerce. 

1.  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  Fo- 
reign  Countries. — No  materials  exist 
for  furnishing  any  estimate,  on  which 
any  dependence  could  be  placed,  of  the 
amount  of  the  articles  annually  pro- 
duced and  disposed  of  at  home ;  but  the 
following  tables  give  a  pretty  complete 
view  of  the  extent  of  our  trade  with 
other  countries.  {, 


.  ACCOUNT  of  the  Official  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures',  and  of 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce  and  Manufactures,  Exported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
distioguishing  the  several  Countries;  together  with  the  Imports  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  from  the  same  Countries;,  for  the  Year  ending  5th  January,  1831.  (Pari.  Papers. 
No.3S8,Ses8.  1831.) 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,                     I 

In  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1830.                            | 

GREAT  BBITAIN.                                                     | 

COUNTRIES. 

Offioiai. 

Valok 

of 

Imports. 

Official  YALtrx  of  Exports.                       | 

BriUsh  and  Irish 

Produce 
and  Mannfactnres. 

Foreign  and 

Colonial 
Merchandise. 

Total 
Exports. 

Eubopb: 

£              9. 

d. 

£           %.     d. 

£          ».    d. 

£           f.    d. 

luiria       . 

4,180,752  12 

5 

2,167,251     0     2 

997,566     1  11 

3,154,817     2     1 

)weden  ,         , 

187,711     2 

8 

54,726  18    3 

103,490    0    5 

158.216  18    8 

Norway      . 

67,859  15 

5 

95,794  14    3 

49,772  17  10 

145,567  12     1 

)eninark 

484,611     7 

4 

158,356     7    7 

69,288    7    4 

227,644  14  U 

'ruisia      . 

1,295,569  19 

I 

252,576    3    8 

533,590  15    5 

786,166  19     1 

iennany         • 
nie  Netherlands 

1,597,834     1 

5 

8,384,262    8     1 

1,829,101  14  11 

10,213,364    3    0 

1,521,085  19 

0 

2,854,618  19    8 

3,019,309    5     1 

5,873,928    4    9 

•ranee       . 

2,066,890    4 

8 

509,419    4    7 

336,746    2    3 

846,165    6  10 

'ortufal.  Asoret,  and 

373,823  16 

8 

2,327,862  18    9 

60,940    3    1 

2,388,803     1  10 

>patn&  the  Canaries 

1,074,184  17 

7 

1,555,518    7     0 

259,219  13    0 

1,814,738    0     0 

Gibraltar 

26,578    3 

8 

982,330    5    0 

129,163    7    0 

1,111,493  12    0 

804,220     9 

4 

4,007,185  14  11 

899,672  17     7 

4,906,858  12    6 

20,784  12 

2 

458,178  17    8 

47,180    4    2 

505,359     1  10 

Oman  Iiiandi     • 

109,448  12 

6 

34,254    8    3 

4,990     9  11 

39,244  18     2 

Turk,  a  Coni  Greece 

431,062    6 

2 

1,393,054  18    9 

83,072    8    5 

1,476,127     7    2 

VIoica&GTk.IsUnds 

9,657    2 

2 

i-. 

— 

— 

•l«  Ooenney,  Jeraey, 
Aldemty.aaAMan 

273,788    9 

3 

304,352  14    6 

98,228    9    3 

T  402,581     3     9 

14^25,883  U 

6 

25,529,744    \    1 

8,521,332  17    7 

34,051,076  18    8 

8( 
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COUNTRIES. 

Official 
Valub 

of 
Imports. 

Official  Valub  of  Exports. 

1 

British  and  Irish 

Produce 
and  Manufactores. 

Colonial 
Merchandise. 

TOTAI. 

Exports. 

Europb: 

£       *.  d. 

£           #.     d. 

£            f.     d. 

£ 

#.      d. 

(Brought  forward.) 

14,525,883  11     6 

25,529,744    1     1 

8,521,332  17    7 

34,051,076 

18     8 

Africa: 

Egypt,  Forts  on  Medit. 

223,177    8    3 

132,382  12    9 

795  17    2 

133,178 

9    11 

Trip.,  Barb.,  &  Moroc. 

30,558    3     1 

• 

453    0    0 

453 

0     0 

W.' Coast  of  Africa 

258,245    2     1 

350,336  17    0 

161,171  16    4 

511,508  13      4| 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Cape  Verde  Islands 

232,598    9    6 

347,003    5    3 

36,424    9    7 

383,427 

14    10 

•         •         • 

93    6    4 

«         •         • 

93 

S     4 

St.  Helena . 

6,813  12    7 

30,047  18    0 

[1,604    4    2 

31,652 

2     2 

Isle  of  Bourbon 

• 

16,137    5    4 

1,328  18  11 

17,466 

4     3 

Mauritiutf  • 

438,714    9  10 

255,522  14    0 

24,448  11     5 

279,971 

5     5 

AsiAt 
East  Indies  &  China 

7,859,883    1     1 

5,856,287    6    2 

605,841     1     9 

6,462,128 

6  11 

N.S.Wales,V.Dlemen»8 
Land,  &  Swan  Rifer 

125,720    8    3 

257,071     1     5 

87,578    3    2 

344,649 

4     7 

N.  Zealand  &S.  Sea  Itl. 

583    0    9 

826    7  11 

320    4    5 

1,146 

12     4 

Ambrioa  : 

British  N.  Colonies 

881,444    4    5 

1,774,069    3    6 

253,914  18    3 

2,027,984 

1     9 

British  West  Indies 

8,501,442  10    9 

4,739,048    0    7 

354,076    3    1 

5,093,124 

3     8 

Foreign  West  Indies 

402,457  11  11 

1,819,366    1     1 

47,528    1     1 

1,866,894 

2     2 

United  States      . 

6,103,142  10    3 

5,734,926  18    7 

248,424    1     7 

5,983,351 

0     2 

Melico   .         « 

150,386  14    2 

520,402    6    2 

124,124    2    1 

644,526 

8     3 

Guatemala           4 

11,464    2     1 

— 

_ 

— 

Columbia         • 

84,595  18    9 

499,815    0    3 

12,879    1     9 

512,694 

2     0 

States  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 

536,050  19    3 

1,289,055  14  10 

17,337  19    0 

1,306,393 

13  10 

Chili       • 

61,514    5  11 

1,375,742  11     2 

12,955  15    0 

1,388,698 

6     2 

Peru 

69,839  11     8 

376,552  11     1 

13,176    4    5 

389,728 

15     6 

Brazil     « 

1,469,015    2    9 

4,566,010    4    3 

76,314    7    9 

4,642,324 

12     0 

The  Whale  Fisheries 
Total    .      £. 

361,086    8  11 

6    0    0 

2,173    7    7 

2,179 

7     7 

42,333,617     7    9 

55,470,447     5     9 

lU,bU4,203    6     1 

66,074,650 

11    10 

Irblaitd     s         4 

i*otal  Imports  and  Ex. 
ports  of  United  Kin^. 
;  dom     . 

1,669,400  19    3 

747,441     5     5 

15,964    8    2 

763,405 

13     7 

44,003,018    7    0 

56,217,888  11     2 

10,620,167  14    3 

66,838,056 

5     5 

!ll«  ACCOUNT  of  the  Official  and  of  the  Real  or  Declared  Values  of  the  Exports  of  BritUli 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  from  Great  Britain,  from  1798  to  1830. 


Yewn 

ended 
»tli  Jin, 


Official  Valne     UeclaxtEl 
of  Value 

ExpprU.^        of  EJCporl*. 


irB9 
taoo 

ISO] 

3802 
1803 
1804 

laos 

18U6 
1807 

laos 

J  609 
1810 
ISU 
1812 
1S13 
1814 
1815 
1316 
1817 


KjcreBsofRcal 

Vdlue  oTer 
O  01  cial  Value. 


£18,556,891 
22,284,941 
22,8^1,936 
24,501,608 
25,195,893 
20,042,596 
22,132.367 
22,yt)7,371 
25,266,546! 
22,963,772, 
24  J  79,854 
32,916,858 
33,299,108 
2l,?23,532i 
28,447,912 

33,20oiso' 
41,712,002 
3V74»52J 


3L2:>2,836 

39,730,659 
45,102,3:30 
36,127,78" 
37,135,746 
37,234,3% 
39,746,581 
36,394,443 
36,3(56.385 
46.0^9,77; 
47,Lt00,926 
30  850,619 
39.334,526 
Kecorila  *U:!ftrvi 
4;M47,:i73 
4yjG53,'j:45 
40,3Ji8,940 


12,695,945 
13,619,909 
14,097,071 
15,2*19,051 
I9,t*0rt,43; 
16»085,101 
15,003,379 
14,327,02fj 
14,480,0,15 
13,4:Jjl,fi7J 
12,126/1,11 
13.132,919 
13,701  »?i  J  8 
9pl27,«8G 
lO,S8t;,GUi 

Vt1,24i»793 
7,941.243 
5,65^419  I 


YpafH 
5Lh  .rail. 


OmcUl  Value 
of 


ISIS  £39.2:^3,467 


IB19 
1S20 


1S21 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1820 
1827 
1&2« 
1829 
1839 


41,960,555 
32j983,6y9 


Vnlue        I    Vmitie  utw 
of  K3c|>Drt«.    QBIcIbJ  V&Lucw 


40,349,235. 
45480,150 
34;J52|251, 


37,820.293 
40,194,631 
43,558,488. 
43,166,039 
48.024,952| 
4B,453J)22I 
40,33J,854 
5 1,279,  J  02 
52,019728 
55,4S^7ld'^ 


35,569,077 
35,823,127 
3fi,  176,897 
34,589,410 
37,600,021 
3^,077.330 
30,847,528 
36,394,817 


3.il9,59i 
1,268,562 


OiBdml  Ynl^t 

over 
BmI  VAJwe. 


2,25  i. 2  111 

4,371,554 

7,38i,50i 

8,576,629 

10.424,931 

8,3/5,692 

9,4ii^,aU6 

14,884>2S5 

45,8G9,34!I 


MfibUJi^Q 


OOMKniCI.  n 

Ht  iCCqVntot  tiie'Qiiaiititiet  of  thePrindiM]  Aitidet  of  ^Foreign  and  ColoiiUllC» 
rhinrtin  imported  and  letoined  lor  Home  Coonimption,  and  alto  the  QoaotitT  aported,  m 
tlM  jear  1S30  (fractioiial  qoaotiftiet  omitted.) 


Atfan,  peeri  and  pot       • 

Barilla 

Beik,  oak,  and  coik  tree 

BrmietoDc,  vough 

BmtiH         •         •         • 


raaaalignea 
Cbeeae 


Clftl. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lU. 
cirts. 

Iht 
cwtt. 

.  Ibl. 

do. 
.   do. 

do. 
.  do. 
cwts. 
.   do. 


Ciofee     •         «         •         •         •         • 
Cochineal     •         •         •         •         • 
Cocoa-oots       •  •         •         •        • 

Coflfee  •  •         •         •         . 

CoppeTi  miwvcNi^lit     •        •        •  '     « 
GorjL  *"**Ttaiwidi'^iiii*ii    •         •         • 
CorB^— 
VHiea  •         •        •        .        . 

»-*^ 

Oata 

»!• 

Pfeaae  and '.beans    .        •        •        • 

Wlieat-meal  and  flour  •        • 

CocfflK-  Ftouyianos  or  Jetoitt'  bark 
Cotton,  piece  goods  of  India,  not  printed 
CotUna,  printed         •         •        .        • 
Cmaatt       •         •        •        •        • 
Dye  aad  baid  woods : — 

Fustic  ••••••      tons 

L<«vood  •         »         •         •  •    .       do. 

Haoogany     «         •         •         •         •         .     .  do. 

^Wpkants' teeth cwts. 

Figf 


do. 

.    do. 

do. 

.   do. 

cwts. 

Ibf. 

.  pieces 

s^yds. 

.    cwts. 


Flax  aad  toW|  and  eodDla  of  bemp,  &c. 
Tuis«— > 
Bear 


do. 
do. 


TUch 

Maitin      » 

Mink   • 

Moiqnasli 

Nutna 

Qitter 

Oeger 


number 
.       do. 

•  .   do. 

do. 

.        do. 

.  do. 

•  do. 
do. 

•  fwts. 


Arabic      • 
Lt^dve 
SkeUJae  . 
Ha«s,teir 
Hemp,  nadiewed 
Hidsi^  imtaBned 

uooiabars     • 


»         •        .        •  do. 

•  •         •         •  .  lbs. 
•         •         •        •  do. 

•  •         •         number 
•         •         •    .  cwts. 

.  .    do. 

p        0        •        •    .  Ibi. 

•  •         •         •  .  tons 
do. 

„ -         •         •         •         .  .pairs 

*^ntm  and  Oranges:— 

FMksgee  aol  eieesding  MOO  oobie  iacbes  • 
MsUtote  ftOOO,  and  not  ezeesding  7300 

Ml  sbofs  7300,  and  not  emeding  14,000  . 

"*"'*€.•        •        •         .  pieces 


QnaatitiM 
iaported. 


162,268 

165,338 

1,009,816 

302,038 

1/15,488 

148,139 

Ifl7,968 

168,900 

544,225 

36,071 

288,456 

3,209,933 

39,074,215 

10,267 

46,494 


1,544,969 
i281,713 
541,858 
.  65,910 
82,139 
.461,895 
405,552 

1,403,357 
131,420 
a  19,927 


7,364 
13,893 
19,335 

4,345 
21,938 


12,583 
.  76,427 
27.8,740 
451,937 

77,361 

1,070,016 

618,187 

.  14,862 

U,007 

8,232 
594,494 


160,195 
^74,932 
286,41  a 
6,748,281 
15,720 
.  !  1,508 
865,157 

53,215 

130,946 

.  67,336 

40771 


R«CaiB«dfor 
Hone  Con. 


143,657 

236,563 

1,004,070 

313,766 

1,695,083 

147,951 

62,252 

166,484 

29,720 

.    48,638 

127,954 

393,847 

19,466,028 

14 

45,636 

1,267,914 

.  202,405 

192,889 

.   65,331 

96,513 

.  337,065 

103,695 

T«iiiti;44J83 

.  2,873 

.114,076 

6,006 
.      8,851 

16,546 
.     3,605 

19,702. 
.  909,709 


884 

.    68,665 

278,846 

121,741 

34,109 

491,978 

629,170 

857 

6,947 

17,249 

462,988 

.  316,070 

234,254 

.422,121 

231,874 

2,113,830 

13,067 

.35 

837,208 


QuntitisB 


19/80 


705,848 

386,108 

67,904 

153,738 

l,674,€13 

23,023/110 

13/43 


58,190 

10,897 

68,636 

7,861 

8,345 

70,658 

296,388 

614,086 

171,969 


i,826 


1^^237 

'4i,712 

^i;S47 

14,751 
11,809 

2,049 

26,763 

446,698 


4,286,605 
3,024 
1/00 


1 


48,921  — 

130,348  — 

65,669  — 

41,224  — 
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COMMBRC& 


Linens,  plain  and  diaper 

Entered  by  the  ell 

Entered  by  the  piece 

Enterad  by  the  tquare  yard 

Entered  at  value 
Liquorice  juice 
Mace       •         • 
Madder        • 
Madder  root 
Molasses       •         • 
Nutmeg^  • 

OU.— 

Castor       •         • 

OliTe    • 

Pahn         .         » 

Train — Blubber 

Spermaceti 
Not  blubber  or  spermaceti 
Opium  •         # 

Pepper    •         • 
Pimento       *        • 
Prunes    •         • 
QuicksilTer  • 

Raisins  •         # 
Rhubarb       .         • 
Rice 

Rice  in  the  husk    . 
Safflower 
Sago    . 
Saltpetre 

SarsapariUa  • 

Seeds:— 

Glover        '  • 

Flax  and  Linseed 

Rape 

Tares    ;.'•        • 
Senna     •  *      • 
Shumae       •        • 
Silk:— 

Raw  and  waste 

Thrown     •         • 

Manufactures  of  Europe 

— ^— India, } 

Bandanas,  Romals,  &c. 

Crape  in  pieces      •        * 

Crape  scarfs,  shawls,  &c« 

Taffi&ties,  damasks,  &c 
Skins : — 

Calf  and  kid,  untanned 

Deer,  undressed       • 

Goat,  undressed 

Kid,  undressed 

— >.,  dressed 

Lamb,  imdressed 

Seal,  undressed 
Smalts    • 
Spelter 
Spirits : — 

Rum  • 

Brandy  • 

Geneva         • 
Sugar,  unrefined    • 
TaUow    .  .     . 


ells 

•  pieces 
sq.  yds. 

•  •    x» 
.    cwts, 

.  lbs. 

4WtS 

•  -    do 
.      do. 

.    .  lbs. 


.  lbs. 
.gallons 

■cwts. 

»     tuns 

do. 

•  do. 
.  lbs. 

•  do. 
do. 

•  «wts. 


lbs, 

»    cwts. 

lbs. 

•  -cwts. 
bushels 

•  cwts. 

do. 


do. 
lbs. 


•  «wts. 
bushels 

•  •   do. 

do. 

.      lbs. 

cwts. 

•  •  lbs. 

do. 

•  -   do. 

pieces 

m      •     do. 

number 
,   pieces 

cwts. 

number 

do. 

•  •   do. 

do. 

•  .  do. 

do. 
.  .  lbs. 
.    cwts. 


proof  gallons 
do. 
•      do. 


cwts. 
do. 


Qnsntitles 
Imported. 


372,697 

31,638 

138,458 

4,031 

.  4,440 

.6,841 
.  70,017 

33,541 
^94,432 

38,868 


396,104 

1,153,834 

179,945 

.  5,754 

5,571 

.  11,974 

48,634 

2,015,184 

3,599,268 

-6,283 

,635,905 

145,750 

.146,881 

222,547 

293,354 

4,623 

486 

176,489 

228,164 

40,52» 

2,052,258 

378,304 

87,101 
187,492 

80,191 

3,594,754 
.211,179 
132,313 


53 

70,299 

9,052 

.  43,764 
123,276 
306,579 
106,319 
591,094 

1,888,487 

289,541 

376,675 

84,603 

6,938,426 
1,994,649 
;i  77,847 
4,856,393 
1,177,908 


ReUlned  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 


692 

6,674 

5,795 

14,254 

69,658 

39,804 

.386,142 

113,273 


293,028 

1,334,758 

175,393 

5,754 

<  5,694 

9,047 

23,970 

1,933,641 

.  339,013 

6,245 

.  162,816 

121,737 

33,673 

116,854 

222,472 

4,370 

."  4,026 

155,095 

104,679 

88,662 

1,899,036 

375,162 

101,160 

122,601 

78,874 

2,601,516 

•  168,985 
121,584 

67,465 
Before  July  6, 

Jibs.  7,675 
AlterJnlyft. 
£5,926 

43,046 

36,314 

182,062 

U)7,513 

.  591,091 

1,887,891 

•  262,446 
353,46& 

12,430 

3,375,866 
1,300,746 
37,146 
3,539,821 
1,024,993 


Quantities 
exported. 


451,533 

30,175 

124,200 

1,144 

20,106 


47,913 


41,919 
2,962,063 
2,732,493 

.  575,552 

91,738 
95,584 


34,537 


221,412 

26,715 

6,909 


602 

13,981 

4,064 


101,387 
113,724 


.79,279 

1,644,663 
661,097 
148,176 
297,912 


^OMMEROa 
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T«r    •       •        «        •        «        •        •    I    Luti 

Tea        ♦        « lbs. 

Timber:— 

Battens  and  Batten  ends 

Dealt  and  Deal  ends   •        « 

Lathwood 

Masts,  jaids,  &c.,  under  12  inches') 
diameter  •         .         •        •  J 

Ditto,  12  inches  and  above        •         .  do. 

Oak-plank,  2  inches  thick  or  upwards      .      loads 

Staves  •         •        •        •      great  hundreds 

Teak         •         •         .         •        «        •       loads 

Timber,  8  inches  square  or  upwards  • 

Wainscot  logs,  ditto   •        •        •        • 
Tb         .         ^         •         •        •         •        • 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured      •        •  • 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  and  snuff 
Turpentine,  not  worth  more  than  12f.  per  cwt 
Valooia        •     «    •         •         •         • 

Wax,  bees*    J 

Wbale-fios  •"       »         •         .         • 

Wool,  cotton    •  •         •         •         •         *       lbs. 

Wool,  sheep^s        •        •        •        •        •  do. 

Wine:— 

Cape    •        •         •         «        «        •  gallons 

French     ••••••  do. 

Portugal      0         •        •        •        •        •       do. 

Spanish    ••••••  do. 

liadeixa        «         •         •         •         •         •        do. 

Caoary     «•••••  do. 

Bhenish        •         •         *         •         •         •        do. 

Other  sorts         •         •         •         •        *  do. 

Tarn,  Unen,  raw        •        •        «        •        •    cwts. 
Zaffii  •         •         •         •         •         •  lbs. 


great  hundreds 
•  do. 

fathoms 

number 


do. 

do. 
cwts. 

lbs. 

do. 
cwts. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Quantitiet 
Imported. 


5,812 
30,544,404 

11,149 

51,587 
10,386 

13,475 

4,803 

1,433 

95,953 

16,924 

649,259 

4,221 

2,674 

22,399,335 

169,634 

262,832 

111,391 

11,699 

13,305 

222,767,767 

21,525,542 

967,363 

498,320 

2,405,342 

2,841,030 

320,581 

199,026 

85,858 

300,677 

29,646 

158,026 


RctaiMdfor 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 


6,49*i 
29,495,205 

11,065 
51,890 
10,282 

13,676 

5,591 

1,551 

89,009 

16,835 

541,565 

3,407 

2 

18,819.021 

66,743 

277,509 

110,773 

6,568 

12,876 

204,097,037 

22,614,550 

579,744 

365,336 

2,682,084 

1,964,162 

229,392 

101,699 

76,396 

218,839 

29,645 

157,085 


Qnao  titles 
exported. 


251,971 


2,581 

7,369,749 

27,813 


30,289,115 
406,566 

20,162 
109,292 
246,670 
442,881 
168,446 
115,640 
9,153 

85,366 


«.  Decline  in  the  Real  Value  of  the 
Bxpori9, — The  increase  in  the  official, 
and  the  decline  in  the  real  or  declared 
Talue  of  the  exports,  since  1815,  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  irrelevant 
discussion.    It  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  that  our  commerce  is  daily 
becoming  less  prosperous,  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  precisely  opposite  con- 
dosion  should  be  drawn  from  it.    We 
have  already  stated,  that  the  rates  ac- 
cording to  which  the  official  values  of 
the  exports  are  determined,  were  fixed 
so  far  back  as  1696,  so  that  they  have 
long  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  as 
affwdinff  any  criterion  of  their  actual 
value,  tnar  only  use   being  to  show 
the  fiactoations  in  the  quantities  ex- 
ported.   To  remedy  this  defect,  a  plan 
was  formed,  dturing  the  early  part  of 
Mr.  Pitfs  administration,  for  keeping 
an  aeoomit  of  the  real  value  of  the  ex- 
port^  tt  ascertained  by  the  declarations 
of  the  e^^ers.     Those  who    con- 
tend  that  inat  trade  ia  getting  Into  a 


bad  condition,  ai^uc  that  the  great 
increase  in  the  official  value  of  the  ex- 
ports since  1815,  shows  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  articles  exported  has  been 
proportionally  augmented  ;  while  the 
fall  in  their  real  value  shows  that  we  are 
selling  this  larger  quantity  for  a  smaller 
price,  a  result  which  they  affirm  is  most 
mjurious.  But  the  circumstance  of  a 
manufacturer,  or  a  merchant,  selling  a 
large  or  a  small  quantity  of  produce  at 
the  same  price,  affords  no  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  as  to  the  advantage  or 
disadvantage  of  the  sale ;  for,  if  in  con- 
sequence  of  improvements  in  the  arts, 
or  otherwise,  a  particular  article  may 
now  be  produced  for  half  the  expense 
that  its  production  cost  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  obvious  that  double 
the  quantity  of  it  may  be  afforded 
at  the  same  price,  witnout  injury  to 
the  producers.  Now,  this  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles exported  from  England.  Cot- 
ions,  and  cotton-twist,  form  a  fuU  half. 


.eoMiaBO& 


or  moKf  €n  trap  cntifo  cspoiu^  wtsd, 
since  18l4»there  has  been  an  extraor- 
dinar]^  faJl  in  the  price  of  these  articles, 
occasioned  partly  by  cotton  wool  having 
fallen  from  about  U.  6d.  per  lb.  to  about 
7d,  per  lb.,  but  more  by  improvements 
in  the  manufacture.  To  such  an  extent 
have  these  causjes  operated,  that  yam. 
No.  40,  which  cost,  in  1812,  2s.  6d., 
cost,  in  1830,  U,2id,;  in  1812,  No.  60 
cost-  8s,  6d,  in  1830  it  cost  U.  10^. ; 
in  1812,  No.  80  cost4«.  4d,,  in  1830  it  cost 
2s.  6{(f.,  and  so  on ;  and  in  the  weav- 
ing department  the  reduction  has  been 
similar.  Hence,  while  the  official  value  of 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods  and  twist  has 
increased  from  about  18,000,000/.  in 
1814,  to  about  37,000,000/.,  in  1830, 
their  declared  value  has  simk  from  about 
20,000,000/.  at  the  former  period,  to 
about  16,000,000/.  at  the  latter.  Surely, 
however,  this  is,  if  anything  can  be,  a 

S roof  of  increasing  prosperity :  it  shows 
lat  we  can  now  export,  and  sell  with  a 
profit,  (for,  unless  such  were  the  case, 
does  any  one  imagine  the  exportation 
would  continue  ?)  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  we 

Xrted  in  1814,  for  about  the  same 
!.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  an  abun- 
clant  and  cheap  supply  of  cottons  may 
be  supposed  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  society,  it  is  plain  they  must  be  about 
double,  not  in  this  country  only,  but 
in  all.  those  countries  to  which  we  ex- 
jport—iM'Cullochs  Dictionary  qf  Com- 
merce, Article  Cotton.) 

Owing  to  the  fall  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  prime  cost,  and  consequently  in 
the  price,  of  most  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  import,  we  obtain,  at  this  mo* 
ment,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the 
produce  of  other  countries  in  exchange 
for  the  articles  we  send  abroad,  than  at 
any  former  period.  The  fall  has  l)een 
particularly  sensible  in  the  great  articles 
of  sugar,  sheep's-wool,  colton-wool, 
com,  indigo,  pepper,  8cc.  The  imports 
of  all  sorts  of  forei^  merchandise  nave 
been  increasing  rapidly  since  1815  ;  and 
it  is  material  to  bear  in  mind,  that  we 
had  no  gold  coin  in  circulation  at  that 
epoch,  and  that,  besides  the  greater 
quantities  of  other  articles,  we  have  im- 
ported, in  the  intervening  period,  an 
extra  supply  of  from  40  to  50,000,000/. 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  truth  is,  there- 
fore, that,  instead  of  the  decline  in  the 
real  value  of  our  exports  having  l}een 
in  any  degree  prejudicial,  it  has  been, 
ixi  all  respects,  distinctly  and  completely 
the  reverse.     It  baa  eosur^  fpr  our 


goods  a  deeded  supeiioiity  in  eftty 
market,  while,  as  the  cost  of  the  articles 
has  fallen  in  an  equal  degree,  their  pro- 
duction continues  equally  advantageous. 
It  appears,  4oo,  that  a  similar  fm  bmi 
been  going  on  -in  other  countries ;  that 
if  we  send  more  goods  to  the  foreigners, 
they  send  us  more  of  theirs  in  retonu 
Instead  of  being  *an  evidence  of  decline, 
increased  facilities  of  production  and 
increased  cheapness  are  the  most  cha- 
racteristic and  least  equivocal  marks  of 
commercial  prosperity. 

.  3.  Causes  of  the  Mffpntude  qf  BrU 
tish' Commerce. — ^The  immediate  cause 
of  the  -rapid*  increase  and  vast  magnitude 
of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  found  in  the  extraordi- 
narj^  improvements,  and  consequent  ex- 
tension, of  our  manufactures  since  1770. 
The  cotton  inanufactufe  m^y  be  said  to 
have  grown  up  during  the  intervening^ 
peripd.  It  inij^t  alsp  be  borne  in  mimC 
that  the  effect  of  .an  inoprdvement  in  the 
production  of  any  article  in  considerable 
demand  is  not  confined  lo  that  parti- 
cular article,  but  extends  itself  to  others. 
Those  who  produce  'it  according  to  the 
oid  plan,  are  undersold*  unless  they  adopt 
the  same  or  similar  improvements ;  and 
the  improve  ai^icle,*  by  tomin^  into 
comt>etiti6n  with  others  for  which  it 
may  be  substituted,  infuses  new  energy 
into'  tl>eir  producers,  and  impels  every 
one  to  put  forth  all  hfs  pov^ers,  that  he 
may  either  preserve  his  old,  or  acquire 
new  advantages.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the 
stupendous  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  Margraves,  Arkwright,  Crompton, 
and  a  few  others ;  but  we  should  greatly 
underrate  the  importance  of  their  in- 
ventions, if  we  supposed  that  their  in- 
fluence was  limited  to  this  single  de- 
partment. They  imparted  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  every  branch  of  industry. 
Their  success,  and  that  of  Watt  and 
Wedgwood,  gave  that  confidence  to 
genius  so  essential  in  all  great  under- 
takings. After  machines  had  been  in- 
vented for  spinning  and  weaving  cottons 
whose  fineness  emulates  the  web  of  the 
gossamer,  and  steam-engines  had  been 
made  'to  engrave  seals,  and  to  lift  a 
ship  like  a  bauble  in  the  air,*  everythins^ 
seemed  possible — nil  arduum  visum  est^ 
And  the  unceasing  efforts  of  new  as- 
pirants to  wealth  and  distinction,  and 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  various 
arts  and  sciences,  have  extended  and 
perpetuated  the  impulse  given  by  the 
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invtnfioB  of  tht  ipiittiiiig*fraiiie  tnd  the 

tteaB-engiiifr 

The  inmienfle  aoemnulation  of  capital 
that  has  taken  place  since  the  elose  of 
the  American  war  has  been  at  once  a 
caose  and  a  consequence  of  our  in- 
creaaed  trade  and  manufactures.  ThMe 
who  reflect  on  the  adrantages  which  an 
inereaae  of  ci^ital  confers  on  its  posses- 
sors can  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving 
bow  its  rocrease  operates  to  extend  trade. 
It  enables  them  to  buy  cheaper,  l)ecause 
they  buy  laiger  quantities  of  goods,  and 
pay  ready  money ;   and,  on  the  other 
hud,  it  gives  them  a  decided  supe- 
liority  in  foreign  markets  where  capital 
ii  scarce,  and  credit  an  object  of  pri- 
mary importance  with  the  native  dealers. 
To  the  manufacturer,  an  increase  of 
capital  is  of  equal  importance,  by  giv- 
mg  him  the  means  of  constructing  his 
works  in  the  best  manner,  and  of  carry- 
ing on  the  business  on  such  a  scale  as  to 
tranit  of  the  most  proper  distribution  of 
whatever  has  to  be  done  among  different 
inditiduals.     These  effects  have  been 
strikingly  evinced  in  the  commercial 
historjr  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
half  century ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  ca- 
p&al,  originally  accumulated  hj  means 
c^  trade,  gives,  in  its  turn,  nourishment, 
Tiffour,  and  enlarged  growth  to  it. 
;  The  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  mode  of  living  during  the  last  half 
century  has  been  partly  3ie  effect,  and 
ptrtly  the  cause,  of  the  improvement  of 
manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
BMree.    Had  we  been  contented  with 
^  tame  accommodations  as  our  ances* 
tors,  exertion  and  ingenuity  would  long 
wnce  have  been  at  an  end,  and  rou- 
tine have  usurped  the  place  of  inven- 
tion.   Happily,  however,    the  desires 
of  man  vary  with  the  droumstances 
wider  which  he  is  placed,  extending  with 
«^ciy  extension  of  the  means  of  grati- 
fying them,  till,  in  highly  civilised  coun- 
tf^  they   appear  almost   illimitable. 
Thb  endless  craving  of  the  human  mind, 
Its  inability  to  rest  satisfied  with  previous 
ioqaisitious,  combined  with  the  constant 
Bicrease  of  population,  renders  the  de- 
mand for  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
ts  intense  at  one  period  as  at  another, 
«kI  provides   for   the   continued  ad- 
ywcement  <rf  society.  What  is  a  luxury 
m  one  Sfpe,  becomes  a  necessary  in  the 
^    The  feet  of  Queen  Eliiabeth 
wing  worn  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
^M  reckoned  deserving  of  notice  by 
contemporary  historians ;  while,  at  pre- 
.lentt  no  iwuvidua^  ia  the  rank  oC  a 


geiit]auian#  ean  go  to  dimwf  witttoot 
them.  The  lower  classes  are  oontimiaUy 
pressing  upon  the  middle;  and  these, 
again  upon  the  higher ;  so  that  invention 
is  racked,  as  well  to  vary  the  modes  of 
enjoyment,  as  to  increase  the  aiMunt  of 
weiEUth.  That  this  competition  shoukl 
be,  in  all  respects,  advantageous,  is  not 
to  be  sujf>posed.  Emulation  in  show, 
though  the  most  powerful  inoentiveto 
industry,  may  be  carried  to  excess; 
and  has  certainly  been  ruinous  to  many 
individuals,  obliged  sometimes,  perhaps, 
by  their  situation,  or  seduced  by  ex- 
ample, to  incur  expenses  l>eyond  their 
means.  We  have  already  pointed  oat 
the  peculiarly  destructive  influence  of 
improvident  expenditure  on  the  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  merchants; 
but  the  abuse,  even  when  most  extended, 
as  it  probably  is  in  England,  is,  alter  all, 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits;  while  the  beneficial  influence 
resulting  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  improved  accommodations  adds 
to  the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  en- 
joyments of  the  whole  community. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  think  that  the 
.increase  of  taxation,  during  the  late  war, 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  extenskm  of  trade. 
The  j;radually  increasing  pressure  of  the 
pubhc  biulhens  stimulated  the  indos* 
trious  portion  of  the  community  to 
make  corresponding  efforts  to  preserve 
their  place  in  society ;  and  produced  a 
spirit  of  invention  and  economy  that  we 
•snould  have  in  vain  attempted  to  excite 
hy  any  less  powerful  means.  Had  tax- 
ation been  very  oppressive,  it  would  not 
have  had  this  effect ;  but  it  was  not  so 
high  as  to  produce  either  dejection  or 
despair,  though  it  was*  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  heavy  to  render  a  conskler- 
.able  mcrease  of  exertion  and  parsimony 
necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  encroachinfi' 
on  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  or,  at  all 
events,  from  diminishing  the  rate  at 
which  they  were  previously  accumulat- 
ing. To  the  excitement  afforded  by  the 
desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  the  fear  of 
falling  superadded  an  additional  and 
.powerful  stimulus;  and  the  two  toge- 
ther produced  results  that  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  the  unassisted 
operation  of  either.  We  do  not  think 
that  any  evidence  has  been,  or  can  be, 
produced  to  show,  that  the  capital  of 
fee  country  would  have  been  materially 
greater  than  it  is,  had  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  been  nuiintained  uninterrupted 
from  1793  to  the  present  moment 
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We  do  not  ttatd  these  oircamstanoes 
in  order  to  extenuate  the  evils  of  war, 
or  of  oppressive  taxation;  but  merely 
to  show  the  real  influehce  of  taxation 
on  industry,  when  gradually  augmented 
and  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  has  the 
same  influence  on  a  nation  that  an  in- 
crease of  his  family,  or  of  his  unavoid- 
able expenses,  has  on  a  private  indivi- 
dual. 

But  after  every  fair  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  influence  of  the  causes 
above  stated,  and  others  of  a  similar 
description,  still  it  is  abundantly  certain 
that  a  liberal  system  of  govemmenty 
affording  full  scope  for  the  expansion 
and  cultivation  of  every  mental  and 
bodily  power,  and  securing  all  the  ad- 
vantfi«;es  of  superior  talent  and  address 
to  their  possessors,  is  the  grand  sine  t^ua 
non  of  commercial  and  manufactunng 
prosperity.  Where  oppression  and  ty- 
ranny prevail,  the  inhabitants,  though 
surrounded  by  all  the  means  of  civiliza- 
tion and  wealth,  are  invariably  poor 
and  miserable.  In  respect  of  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  situation,  SfMiin  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  Great  Britain ;  and  yet, 
what  a  miserable  contrast  does  she  pre- 
sent, when  compared  with  England! 
The  despotism  and  intolerance  of  her 
rulers,  and  the  want  of  good  order  and 
tranquillity,  have  extinguished  every 
germ  of  improvement  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  sunk  the  inhabitants  to  the  level  of 
the  Turks  and  Moors.  Had  a  similar 
political  system  been  established  in  Eng- 
land, we  should  have  been  equally  de- 
pressed. Our  superiority  in  science, 
arts,  and  arms,  though  promoted  by 
subsidiary  means,  is,  at  bottom,  the 
result  of/reeJom  and  security-^freedom 
to  engage  in  every  employment,  and  to 
pursue  our  own  interest  in  our  own  way» 
coupled  with  an  intimate  conviction,  de- 
rived from  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  their  opposition  to  every 
thing  like  arbitrary  power,  that  acqui- 
sitions, when  made,  may  be  securely 
enjoyed  or  disposed  of.  These  form 
the  grand  sources  of  our  wealth  and 
power.  There  have  only  been  two  coun- 
tries, Holland  and  the  United  States, 
which  have,  in  these  respects,  been 
placed  under  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances as  England ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing they  inhabit  a  morass,  defended  only 
by  artificial  mounds,  from  being  de- 
luged by  the  ocean,  the  Dutch  have  long 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  most 
prosperous  and  opulent  people  x)(  the 


continent ;  while  the  Americans,  whose 
situation  is  more  favourable,  are  ad- 
vancing in  the  career  of  improvement 
with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unknown.  In 
Great  Britain  we  have  been  exempted, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  from  foreign 
aggression  and  intestine  commotion; 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  feudal 
system  has  long  been  at  an  end;  the 
same  equal  burthens  have  been  laid  on 
all  classes ;  we  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  liberal  institutions,  without  any 
material  alloy  of  popular  licentiousness 
or  violence;  our  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations,  though  subjected  to  many 
vexatious  restraints,  has  been  compara- 
tively free ;  full  scope  has  been  given  to 
the  competition  of  the  home  producers ; 
the  highest  offices  have  been  open  to 
deserving  individuals;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  natural  order  of  things  has 
been  less  disturbed  amongst  us  l^  arti- 
ficial restraints  than  in  most  other  coun- 
tries. But  without  security,  no  degree  of 
freedom  would  have  been  of  material 
importance.  Happily,  however,  every 
man  has  felt  satisfied,  not  only  of  the 
temporary,  but  of  the  permanent  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and  of  the  stability 
of  its  institutions.  The  plans  and  com- 
binations of  the  capitalists  have  not  l>een 
afi^cted  by  misgivings  as  to  what  might 
take  place  in  future.  Monied  fortunes 
have  not  been  amassed  in  preference  to 
others,  because  they  mi^ht  be  more 
easily  sent  abroad  in  penods  of  confu- 
sion and  disorder ;  but  all  individuals 
have  unhesitatingly  engaged,  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered,  in  undertakings 
of  which  a  remote  posterity  was  alone 
to  reap  the  benefit.  No  one  can  look  at 
the  immense  sums  expended  upon  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  on 
docks,  warehouses,  canals,  &c,  or  re- 
flect for  a  moment  on  the  settlements 
of  property  in  the  funds,  and  on  the 
extent  of  our  system  of  life  insurance, 
without  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
vast  importance  of  that  confidence  which 
the  public  have  placed  in  the  security  of 
property,  and  the  good  faith  of  govern- 
ment. Had  this  confidence  been  im- 
Eerfect,  industry  and  invention  would 
ave  been  paralysed  ;  and  much  of  that 
capital  which  feeds  and  clothes  the  in- 
dustrious classes  would  never  have  ex- 
isted. The  preservation  of  this  security 
entire,  both  in  fact  and  in  opinion,  is 
essential  to  the  public  welfare.  If  it  be 
anywise  impaired,  the  colossal  fabric  of 
our  prosperity  will  crumble  into  dust ; 
and  the  commerce  of  London,  Liverpool^ 
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tnd  Glasgow,  like  tiiat  of  Tjnre*  Car* 
tha^  and  Palmyra,  will,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  be  famous  only  in  history. 


Chapter  IX. 

English  legislation  with  respect  to 
Aliens  —  Conditions  under  which 
Aliens  at  present  reside  in  the  King* 
dom—PoUcy  of  these  Conditions. 

Though  most  commonly  overlooked  by 
writers  on  commerce,  the  regulations 
as  to  the  residence  of  aliens  or  foreipiers 
raa!axi%  a  country  have  a  material  in- 
fluence on  its  trade  and  on  the  arts 
carried  on  in  it.  We  need,  therefore, 
make  no  apolo^  for  submitting  a  few 
stafementt  as  to  this  important  sub- 
ject.      - 

The  English  legislation,  with  respect 
to  aliens,  has  fluctuated,  according 
u  enlarged  and  liberal,  or  as  narrow 
and  selfi^  views  of  national  poHcy  have 
predominated.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  a  clause  is  inserted  in  Magna 
Cbarta,  which  has  the  encouragement  of 
commerce  for  its  object;  and  which 
bears,  that  •  all  merchants  (if  thev  were 
Bot  openly  prohibited  before)  shall  have 
safe  and  sure  conduct  to  depart  out  of 
and  to  come  into  England,  to  reside 
in  and  go  through  England,  as  well 
by  land  as  hy  water ;  to  buy  and  sell 
without  any  manner  of  evil  tolls,  by 
the  old  and  rightful  customs,  except  in 
time  of  war ;  and  if  they  be  of  a  land 
making;  war  against  us,  and  such  be 
found  m  our  nation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  they  shall  he  attached  without 
barm  of  body  or  goods,  until  it  be  known 
unto  us,  or  our  chief  justice,  how  our 
merchants  be  entreated  in  the  land 
making  war  ac^ainst  us ;  and  if  our  mer- 
chants be  well  entreated  there,  shall  be 
»o  likewise  here/ 

But  notwithstanding  this  clause,  and 
the  efficient  support  very  frequently 
tfforded  by  our  kings  and  nobles  to 
foreign  merchants  and  artizans,  they 
bave,  generally  speaking,  been  the  ot)- 
jccti  of  popular  hatred.  A  prejudice 
^nst  foreigners  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
indigenous  to  all  rude,  or  imperfectly 
civibied  nations.  The  early  Greeks  and 
l^omans  regarded  strangers  as  a  species 
of  enemies,  with  whom,  though  not 
actotUy  at  war,  they  maintained  no  sort 
of  friendly  intercourse.  Hostis  apud  an* 
^90$  peregrinus  dicebatur,  says  Po- 
poniosfesttti.  (See  also  Cicero  de  Offir 


ciis,  lib.  L,  cap.  12.)  Until  the  era  of 
Edward  I.  the  stipulatwn  in  the  Great 
Charter  as  to  foreign  merchants  seems 
to  have  been  little  attended  ta  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  previously  to  his  reign, 
they  could  either  hire  houses  of  their 
own,  or  deal  except  through  the  medium 
of  some  Englishman.  But  this  intelli- 
gent prince  saw  the  advantage  that 
would  result  to  the  trade  and  indiistry  of 
his  subjects  from  the  residence  and  inter- 
course of  Germans,  Flemings,  Italians, 
and  other  foreigners,  who,  at  that  time, 
were  very  superior  to  the  English  in 
most  branches  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  He,  therefore,  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  a  repeal  of  some  of  the 
more  oppressive  restrictions  on  aliens, 
and  gave  them  a  charter  which  con- 
veyed considerable  privileges*.  Down, 
however,  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
it  continued  to  be  customary  to  arrest 
one  stranger  for  the  debt,  and  even 
to  punish  him  for  the  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours of  others  I  It  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary  that  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  this  barbarous  regulation  ever 
permitted  it  to  be  adopted ;  and  yet  it 
was  probably,  at  one  period,  the  common 
law  of  most  European  states.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  foundations  of  good 
order  and  civiUsation  began  to  be  laid, 
its  operation  was  seen  to  be  most  perni- 
cious. In  1325,  Edward  II.  entered 
into  a  convention  with  the  Venetians,  in 
which  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that 
they  should  have  full  liberty  to  come  to 
England  to  buy  and  sell  commodities, 
without  being  liable  for  the  debts  or 
crimes  of  others.  Conventions  to  the 
same  effect  were  entered  into  with  other 
foreigners.  At  length,  in  1353,  this  dis- 
graceful practice  was  put  an  end  to  by 
27  Edward  III.,  stat  iL,  cap.  17;  it 
being  provided  in  this  statute,  not  only 
that  no  stranger  shall  be  impeached  for 
the  trespass  or  debt  of  another,  but  that 
in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out 
with  any  foreign  power,  its  subject.s, 
residing  amongst  us,  shall  be  warned 
thereof  by  proclamation,  and  be  al- 
lowed forty  days  to  arrange  their  affairs, 
and  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom; 
and  that,  under  special  circumstances, 

*  This  ehartor  was  confirmed  by  Edward  III.  in 
1SS8.  Among  other  clauses,  it  lias  the  following, 
▼U.  :  Ul.  That  on  any  trial  between  foreigner* 
and  EnglUhmeo,  the  jury  shall  be  half  foreigners  j 
9nd.  That  a  proper  person  shall  be  appointed  in 
London  to  be  justiciary  for  foreign  merchanUj 
and  Srd.  That  there  sbail  be  but  one  weight  and 
measure  throughout  the  kingdom.  Anderson, 
Anno  130S.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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this  term  may  be  extended.  There  are 
few  acts  in  the  statute-book  that  re- 
fleet  more  credit  on  their  proposers, 
or  that  have  been  more  advantageous 
than  this. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  reis^n  of  Ed* 
ward  III.  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  still  more  remarkable,  from  its 
beins^  the  era  of  very  great  improve- 
ments in  the  woollen  manufacture.  In 
1331,  Edward,  judiciously  availing  him- 
self of  some  discontents  amongst  the 
mannfacturers  in  Flanders,  invited  them 
over  to  England.  Historians  mention 
that  an  extenshre  manufacturer,  of  the 
name  of  John  Kemp,  was  the  first  who 
accepted  this  invitation.  Having  come 
over,  with  his  workmen  and  appren- 
tices, he  was  most  graciously  received 
by  the  king,  who  took  him  under  his 
immediate  protection  ;  and  published  a 
prodamation,  promising  the  like  recep- 
tion to  all  foreign  weavers,  dyers,  and 
fullers,  who  should  come  znd  settle  in 
England.  In  consequence  about  se^ 
venty  families  of  Flemish  manufacturers 
are  said  to  have  come  over  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year ;  and  these  vrete  fol- 
lowed by  many  more  during  the  subse- 
quent years  of  King  Edward's  reign. 
These  wise  and  politic  measures  were, 
however,  exceedingly  unp^opular.  The 
foreigners  were  openly  insulted,  and 
their  lives  endangered  in  London  and 
other  large  towns ;  and  a  few  of  them 
in  consequence  returned  to  Flanders. 
But  Edward  was  not  to  be  driven  from 
bis  purpose  by  an  unfounded  clamor  of 
this  sort.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which  every  person  accused  of  dis- 
turbing or  attackmg  the  foreign  weavers 
was  oraered  to  be  committed  to  New- 
gate, and  threatened  with  the  utmost 
severity  of  punishment.  In  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  York,  in  1335,  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  better  protection  and  se- 
curity of  foreign  merchants  and  others, 
by  which  penalties  were  inflicted  on  all 
who  gave  them  any  disturbance.  This 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect,  for  a  while, 
at  least,  of  preventing  any  outrages. 

The  corporations  of  London,  Bristol, 
and  other  great  towns,  have  been  at  all 
times  the  principal  enemies  to  the  im- 
migration of  foreigners.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, they  were  not  more  hostile  to  them 
than  to  such  of  their  own  countrymen, 
belonging  to  another  part  of  the  king- 
dom, as  should  have  attempted  to  settle 
amongst  them  without  being  free  of 
their  corporation.  But  in  denouncing 
foreigners  they  bad  the  national  preju- 


dice on  their  side;  And  their  attempts  ta 
confirm  and  extend  their  monopolies  by 
their  exclusion,  were  re^^arded  as  the 
noblest  efforts  of  patriotism  !  Edward 
III.  was  fully  aware  of  the  real  motives 
by  which  they. were  actuated,  and  steadily 
resisted  their  pretensions.  But  in  the 
reighs  of  his  successors  they  succeeded 
better :  some  of  these  were  feeble  and 
unfortunate,  while  others  enjoyed  the 
crown  only  by  a  disputed  title,  and  in 
defiance  of  powerful  competitors.  The 
support  of  tne  great  towns  was  of  the' 
utmost  consequence  to  such  princes, 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  own 
opinion  as  to  its  policy,  could  hardlr 
venture  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  such 
powerful  bodies  to  exclude  strangers, 
and  to  impose  restrictions  on  commerce. 
From  the  death  of  Edward  III.  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  progress  made 
by  the  country  was  not  mconsklerable, 
but  it  was  little  promoted  by  legislathre 
enactments.  Throughout  the  whole  <^ 
this  period,  the  influence  of  conxnratioiis 
seems  to  have  predominated  in  all  imtters 
relating  to  trade  and  the  treatment  of 
foreigners ;  and  our  legislation  partook 
of  the  selfish,  monopolising  character 
of  the  source  whence  it  was  princi 
pally  derived.  Were  the  acts  and  pro* 
ceedings  as  to  aliens  the  only  extant 
memonais  of  our  policy  from  1377  to 
1560,  we  should  certainly  seem  to  have 
retrograded  materially  during  the  inter- 
val. Some  of  these  acts  were  passed 
with  so  little  consideration,  and  were  so 
very  absurd,  that  they  had  to  be  imne' 
diately  repealed.  Of  this  sort  was  the 
statute  of  the  8  Henry  VI.  cap.  24,  to  the 
eSed,  *  That  no  Englishman  shall  within 
this  realm  sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold* 
hereafter,  to  any  merchant  alien,  any 
manner  of  merchandbes,  but  only  for 
ready  payment  in  hand,  or  else  in  mar* 
ehandises  for  merchandises,  to  be  paid 
and  contented  in  hand,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  same.'  But  as  an  en- 
actment of  this  sort  was  very  speedjly 
found  to  be  more  injurious  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  foreigner,  it  was  repealed  in 
the  following  sessions. 

The  more  tyrannkjal  their  conduct  in 
other  respects,  the  more  were  our 
princes  dispos^  to  humour  the  national 
prejudice  against  foreigners.  If  not  a 
cheap,  it  was,  at  least,  an  ea^  method 
of  acquiring  popularity.'  In  the  veiy 
first  parliament  after  the  accession  of 
Richard  III.,  a  statute  was  passed  full  o€ 
the  most  ridiculous,  contradictoiy,  and 
uDfouaded  aUegatioas  as  to  the  v^mj 
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I  bf  the  inllinc  of  fbreignen,  and 
laying  then  under  the  most  oppressive 
Rfbiints.  Considerinfj^,  ind^,  the 
sort  of  bestment  to  which  aliens  were 
tbtn  exposed,  it  may  excite  surprise 
thst  tfaey  should  have  thouj^t  of  visit- 
ing: the  country  ;  and,  m  pomt  of  flEust,  it 
sppears  that  the  resort  of  forei^  mer- 
eittots  to  oar  ports  was  materially  im- 
ptired  by  the  statutes  referred  to,  and 
others  of  the  same  description.  This  is 
evident  from  the  act  19  Henry  VII, 
eapi  6,  where  it  is  stated  that  *  woollen 
eloth  u  not  sold  or  uttered  as  it  hath 
bem  in  divers  parts,*  and  that  *  foreif^n 
commodities  and.merchandises  are  at  so 
dear  and  exceeding  high  price,  that  the 
hoyer  tamot  live  thereon.*  But  in 
Respite  oC  this  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  misehieCs  arising  from  the  re« 
itnuntsonabens,  and  on  trade,  they  were 
both  increased  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry 
VIII.  And  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Kliabeth  that  the  pretensions  of  the 
ntpontions  teem,  to  have  been  disre- 
SMded,  and  an  attenipt  made  to  act,  not 
by  starts,  tmt  consistently,  on  the  po- 
S^of  Edward  HI. 

The  influx  of  foreigners  during  the 

iti^Qof  Elizabeth  was  occasioned  diiefly 

by  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 

ud  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Coun- 

^^••i   The  firiends  of  the  reformed  re- 

'ff^  which,  at  the  time,  was  far  from 

bcins  firmly  established,  and  the  go- 

^^vment,  were  glad  to  receive  such  an 

•««sion  of  strength;  tmd  firom  the 

"ipcriority  of  the  Flemings  in  oom- 

^fn%  and  vanofactures,  the  immi- 

KTSBts  contributed  materially  to  the  im- 

VTOfement  of   the    arts   in   England. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  mini- 

"^  of  Elizabeth  contented  themselves, 

fvhaps  that  they  might  not  excite  the 

P[^prqudiee,  with  dedining to  enforce 

the  laws  against  aliens,  without  taking 

•■J  ^wy  active  steps  in  their  favour. 

^itht  reif^  of  James  I.  the  corpora- 

"^  of  London  renewed  with  increased 

••"««^»ess  ibetr  complaints  of  aliens. 

^^^2  a  proclamation  was  issued,  evi- 

•J^  written   by  James   himself,  in 

yp>i  ander  pretenoe  of  keeping  *  a 

^  teaperament'  between  the  mterests 

^the  coaplaiaants  and  those  of  the 

■°*«iKHers,  he  sabjeeU  the  latter  to  fresh 

*iwibtiei. 

^inoe  the  revolution  more  enlarged 
^  ^Sictal  views  as  to  the  conduct  to 
w  Wkmed  with  respect  to  aliens  have 
2^"l|WdW  gain  ground:  several  of  the 
>>>WHi|  itaiutM  lMi?a  (aUcA  into  dia- 


nse,  while  others  have  been  to  noch 
Bsodified  by  the  interference  of  the 
courts,  which  have  generally  been  in- 
clined to  soften  their  severity,  that  their 
more  offensive  provisions  are  become 
inoperative.  Attempts  have  occasion- 
ally been  made  to  pass  an  act  for  the 
general  naturalization  of  foreign  protes- 
tants,  and  the  policy  of  such  a  measure 
was  ably  vindicated  by  Dean  Tueker,  in 
two  celebrated  tracts  pubhshed  in  )  751 
and  1752*.  But  no  such  statute  has 
hitherto  been  passed,  and  aliens  still 
continue  subject  to  various  disabilities. 
The  principal  of  these  regards  the  poa- 
session  of  fixed  property.  It  is  ruled 
that  lands  purchased  by  an  alien  for  hit 
own  use,  may  be  seized  by  the  king. 
*  If,*  says  BIaok8tone,*he  could  acquire 
a  permanent  property  in  lands,  he  must 
owe  an  allegiance,  equalljr  permanent 
with  that  property,  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  would  probal>ly  bt  mcon* 
sistent  with  that  which  he  owes  to  hii 
own  natural  liege  lord:  bendes  that, 
thereby  the  nation  might  in  him  ba 
subject  to  foreign  influence,  and  feel 
manv  other  inconveniences.  Wherelbia 
by  the  civil  law  such  contracts  were 
made  void,  but  the  prince  had  no  such 
advantage  of  forfeiture  thereby  as  with 
us  in  England.* — (CommentarteifBook  I 
Cap.  10.) 

An  alien  cannot  take  a  beneflce  with* 
out  the  king's  consent,  nor  can  he  en- 
joy a  place  of  trust,  or  take  a  grant  of 
lands  from  the  crown.  Aliens  may, 
however,  acquire  property  in  money, 
goods,  or  other  personal  estate,  and 
may  have  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
their  habitation,  and  for  carrying  on  their 
business.  They  may  bring  actions  as 
to  their  personal  efiPects,  and  may  dispose 
df  them  by  will.  The  droit  cTaubain^ 
(Jui allfinatus,  i.e.  alibi  natui),  or  the 
nght  of  the  crown  to  succeed  to  the 
effects  of  an  alien  at  his  death,  so 
kMTig  the  custom  in  France,  nevear  ob- 
taiMd  in  England.  If  an  alien  abroad 
die  mtestate  his  whole  property  here  is 
<hstributed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  he  resided ;  but  such  re- 
sidence must  have  been  stationary,  and 
not  occasional,  otherwise  the  foreign 
municipal  regulations  will  not  apply  to 
the  property. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  and  others  for  preventing 
aliens  from  acquiring   fixed  property 

•  HUtoricBl  Remark,  on  the  Ute  SiJ"^*"^'®" 
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seem  to  be  very  nnsatisfactory*  In 
small  states  there  might  be  grounds* 
perhaps,  for  fearing  lest  the  easy  ad- 
mission of  aliens  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship should  give  them  an  improper  bias ; 
but  in  a  country  like  England,  such 
apprehensions  would  be  quite  futile.  In 
this  respect  the  example  of  Holland 
seems  quite  decisive.  Notwithstanding 
the  comparatively  limited  population  of 
that  country,  it  was  *  the  constant 
policy  of  the  republic  to  make  Holland 
a  perpetual,  safe,  and  secure  asylum  for 
all  persecuted  and  oppressed  strangers ; 
no  alliance,  no  treaty,  no  regard  for,  nor 
solicitation  of  any  potentate  whatever 
has  at  any  time  been  able  to  weaken  or 
destroy,  or  make  the  state  recede  from 
protecting,  those  who  have  fled  to  it  for 
their  own  security  and  self-preservar 
lion*.' 

A  short  residence  in  the  country,  and 
a  small  payment  to  the  state,  was  all 
that  was  required  in  Holland  to  entitle 
a  foreigner  to  every  privilege  enjoyed  by 
a  native.  It  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  it  has  not  been  so  much  as  insi- 
nuated that  this  liberal  conduct  was  in 
any  instance  productive  of  a  mischiev- 
ous result.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
highest  authorities  consider  it  as  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  extraordinary 
progress  made  by  the  republic  in  wealth 
jind  commerce.  It  is  said  in  the  official 
paper  just  quoted,  that  **  Throughout 
the  whole  course  of  all  the  persecutions 
and  oppressions,  that  have  occurred  in 
other  countries,  the  steady  adherence  of 
the  republic  to  this  fundamental  law 
has  been  the  caUse  that  many  people 
have  not  only  fled  hither  for  refuge, 
with  their  whole  stock  in  ready  cash, 
and  their  most  valuable  efiects,  but  have 
also  settled  and  established  many  trades, 
fabrics,  manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences, 
in  this  countr}' ;  notwithstanding  the 
first  materials  for  the  said  fabrics  and 
manufactures  were  almost  whoUv  want- 
ing in  it,  and  not  to  be  procured  but  at 
a  great  expense  from  foreign  parts  t.'* 

With  such  an  example  to  apped  to, 
we  are  warranted  in  affirming  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to 
suppose  that  any  number  of  foreigners 
which  it  is  at  all  likely  should  ever  come 
to  England,  under  the  most  liberal 
system,  could  occasion  any  political  in- 
convenience ;  and  in  all  other  respects 
their   immigration    would    be    advan- 


*  PropoMdtf  for  Amending  the  Trade  of 
land,  printed  by  Aathority.    Lond.  I7&L 
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t  Ibid,  in  loc,  clU 


tageous.  A'general  natundixation  act 
would,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  ns, 
be  a  wise  and  politic  measure.  It  might 
be  enacted  that  those  only  who  had  re- 
sided three  or  four  years  in  the  country^ 
and  given  proofs  of  their  peaceable  con- 
duct, should  be  entitled  to  participate  in 
its  advantages. 

Chapter  X. 

Remarks  on  the  Progress  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  in  £lnglandf  from  the 
accession  of  Edward  J.  to  the  death  of 
Elizabeth. 

§  1.  Progress  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry in  England  from  the  accee- 
sion  of  Eduxxrd  L  to  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII. — Dr.  Robbrtson  has  re- 
marked, that  the  early  progress  of  com- 
merce in  England  eave  no  earnest  of 
the  vast  extent  to  which  it  was  destined 
to  arrive.  Its  growth  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely slow.  During  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy, England,  split  into  many  king- 
doms,  which  were  perpetually  at  variance 
with  each  other,  exposed  to  the  fierce 
invasions  of  the  Danes  and  other  north- 
em  pirates,  and  sunk  in  barbarity  and 
ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  culti- 
vate commerce,  or  to  pursue  any  system 
of  useful  and  salutary  policy.  When  a 
better  prospect  began  to  open  by  the  union 
of  the  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the 
Norman  conquest  took  place.  This  oc- 
casioned such  a  sudden  and  total  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  of  property  as  has  hardly 
been  paralleled  in  any  other  country. 
The  conqueror  divided  almost  the  whole 
kingdom  amon^  his  followers ;  and 
the  disorders  incident  to  the  establbh- 
ment  of  the  feudal  system,  the  op- 
pressive and  rapacious  conduct  of  the 
great  barons,  many  of  whom  possessed 
almost  r^:al  power,  and  the  enslaved 
and  degraded  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  prevented  all  but  the  rudest 
and  most  indispensable  species  of  in- 
dustry from  being  attempted. 

The  great  charter,  extorted  in  1215  bv 
the  barons  from  King  .Tohn,establi8heGU 
for  the  first  time,  principles  to  which  all 
men  could  appeal  j  and  which  were 
hostile  alike  to  the  violence  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  nobles.  From  this  period 
the  constitution  began  to  acquire  sta- 
bility ;  and  the  English  and  Normans 
having  gradually  coalesced,  became,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  one  people.  In- 
dustry began  to  revive,  and  was  proae« 
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eofed  with  an  energy  previoujjly  un- 
known, during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Though  many  of  the  measures  of  this 
able  prince  were  strongly  marked  with 
the  prevalent  prejiidices  of  the  time,  his 
administration  is,  on  the  whole,  enti- 
tled to  very  high  praise.  *He  con- 
ndwed,*  says  Hume,  *  the  great  barons 
both  as  the  immediate  nvals  of  the 
erown,  and  the  oppressors  of  the  people ; 
and  he  proposed  by  an  exact  distribu- 
tion of  justice,  and  a  rigid  execution  of 
the  laws,  to  give  at  once  protection  to 
the  superior  orders  of  the  state,  and  to 
diminish  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
great,  on  which  their  dangerous  autho- 
rity was  diiefly  founded.  Making  it  a 
role  of  his  own  conduct  to  observe,  ex- 
cept on  extraordinary  occasions,  the 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  the  great 
charter,  he  acquired  a  right  to  insist 
upon  their  observance  of  the  same 
diarter  towards  their  vassals  and  supe- 
riors; and  he  made  the  crown  be  re- 
garded by  all  the  quality  and  common- 
alty of  the  kingdom,  as  the  great  foun- 
tain of  justice,  and  the  general  asylum 
against  oppression.  Besides  making 
several  excellent  statutes,  in  a  Parlia- 
ment which  he  summoned  at  Westmin- 
•ter,  he  took  care  to  inspect  the  con- 
duct of  all  his  magistrates  and  judges, 
to  displace  such  as  were  either  negli- 
gent or  corrupt,  to  provide  them  with 
sufficient  force  for  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice, to  root  out  all  bands  and  confede- 
racies of  robbers,  and  to  repress  those 
more  silent  robberies,  which  were  com- 
mitted «thcr  by  the  power  of  the  nobles, 
or  under  the  countenance  of  public  au- 
thority. By  this  rigid  administration 
the  face  of  the  kingdom  was  soon 
changed ;  and  order  and  justice  took 
place  of  violence  and  oppression/— (flwf. 
of  England,  chap.  13.) 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
Ihere  seems  to  have  been  no  legal  pro- 
cess for  the  recovery  of  debts  due  to 
merchants  or  traders.  But  in  1285 
(13th  Edward  I.)»  a  statute  was  passed 
for  enabling  merchants,  as  well  in  fairs 
and  markeU  as  in  towns  and  cities,  to 
recover  their  debts.  •  The  want  of 
which  good  regulations,  (it  is  said  in 
the  preamble  to  the  act,)  has  occasioned 
many  merchants  to  fall  into  poverty, 
and  also  hindered  foreign  merchants 
coming  into  this  realm  with  their  mer- 
chandise ;  to  the  great  hurt  and  damage 
of  merchants  and  of  all  the  realm/  This 
act  authorizes  the  summoning  of  debtors 
to  foreign  merchants  before  the  mayors 


of  London,  York,  and  Bristol ;  a  proof 
that  these  were  considered,  at  this  re- 
mote period,  the  most  eminent  commer- 
cial cities  in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  se- 
veral large  towns,  now  of  tHe  first  con- 
sequence, as  Hull,  did  not  then  exist, 
while  many  others,  as  Manchester, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  &c., 
were  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  improved  state  of  things,  intro- 
duced by  Edward  L  was  changed  ma- 
terially for  the  worse  during  tlie  reign 
of  his  feeble  and  unfortunate  son  and 
successor,  Edward  II.  But  it  was 
again  restored  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  which  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  our  commercial  history. 

The  little  commerce  carried  on  by 
the  English,  from  the  conquest  to  the 
accession  of  Edward  III.,  in  1327,  was 
restricted  to  a  few  articles.  The  im- 
ports principally  consisted  of  woollen 
cloths  n-om  the  rietherlands,  wines  from 
France,  wood  for  dydng,  with  silks, 
spices,  drugs,  and  other  eastern  pro- 
ducts imported  by  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese.  The  principal  article  of  ex- 
port was  wool,  which  has  always  formed 
the  staple  product  of  the  kingdom ;  tin, 
lead,  salt,  salmon,  cheese,  &c.,  and,  in 
plentiful  years,  com,  were  also  exported. 

However  singular  it  may  now  appear, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  previously  to 
the  conquest,  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury thereafter,  slaves  formed  a  consi- 
derable article  of  export  from  England. 
When  an  estate  was  conveyed  from  one 
proprietor  to  another,  all  the  villains  or 
slaves,  annexed  to  it,  were  conveyed  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  deed. 
When  any  person  had  more  children 
than  he  could  maintain,  or  more  domes- 
tic slaves  than  he  chose  to  keep,  he  sold 
them  to  a  merchant,  who  disposed 
of  them  at  home  or  abroad,  as  he 
found  most  profitable.  In  a  Great 
Council  held  at  St.  Peter's,  Westmin- 
ster, in  1102,  a' strong  law  was  made 
against  this  practice : — *  Let  no  one,'  it 
is  said,  *  for  the  future  presume  to  carry 
on  that  wicked  traiEc  by  which  men  in 
England  have  hitherto  been  sold  like 
brute  animals.*  But  this  law  was  insuf- 
ficient to  repress  the  abuse.  Ireland 
seems,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  a 
considerable  market  for  the  sale  of 
slaves  :  and  the  Irish,  in  a  national 
synod  held  at  Armagh,  in  1171,  agreed 
to  emancipate  all  the  English  slaves  in 
the  kingdom.  This  measure  was  not, 
however,  adopted  from  any  sense  of  tlie 
impropriety  of  retaining  fellow-men  in 
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a  itate  of  bottdtge,  but  in  Order  to  take 
away  all  pretext  for  the  threatened  in* 
Tftsion  of  Henry  IL— (See  Henry's  Bri" 
kUn^  vol  vi.»  p.  268«  and  Lyttlet&n"9 
Henry  //.,  toL  iii.,  p.  70,  and  the  aotho^ 
rities  there  referred  to.) 

It  has  t)«en  oommonly  supposed  that 
the  woollen  itaanufaetare  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Edward  HI. 
But,  thouffh  the  measures  of  that  mo- 
narch tended,  at  hae  been  ehown  in  the 
prerious  chapter,  materially  to  its  im- 
provement, it  certainly  existed  amongst 
us  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There 
are  notices  in  the  statute  book  of 
*  broad  cloths,  two  yards,  within  the 
lists,*  107  years  previously  to  the  in- 
troduction  of  the  Flemish  weavers  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At  this  pe- 
riod, however,  and  for  long  after,  Flan- 
ders was  the  great  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  \  and  the  wool  of  England 
was  principally  carried  to  that  country, 
whence  were  brought  in  return,  not 
only  woollen  cloths,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  products  requu^d  for 
our  consumption. 

The  policy  with  respect  to  the  expor- 
tation of  wool,  in  the  early  ages  of  our 
history,  was  fluctuating  and  various. 
Generally  speaking,  it  might  be  freely 
exported;  but  this  liberty  was  some- 
times entirely  suspended,  though,  for 
the  most  part,  the  prohibition  was  only 
to  the  extent  that  no  wool  should  be 
exported  except  by  licence.  This  was 
a  device  fallen  upon  for  the  sake  of 
revenue;  and,  as  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, was  often  resorted  to. 

Customs  seem  to  have  existed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  conquest ;  but  the  king*s 
claim  to  them  was  first  established  by 
the  statute  3  Edward  I.  These  duties 
were,  at  first,  principally  laid  on  wool, 
wool -felts  (sheep- skms),  and  leather 
when  exported.  There  were  also  ex- 
traordinary duties  paid  by  aliens,  which 
were  denominated  parra  costutna,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  former  or  magna 
tostuma.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  of  which  mention  is  so  fk'e- 
quently  made  in  English  history,  were 
custom  duties ;  the  first  being  paid  on 
wine  by  the  ton,  and  the  latter  being 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  so  much  a  pound 
on  all  other  merchandise.  When  these 
duties  were  granted  to  the  crown  they 
Were  denominated  subsidies;  and  the 
duty  of  poundage  having  continued  for 
a  lengthened  period,  at  the  rate  of  1*. 
ft  pound,  or  nve  per  cent.,  a  subsidy 
Came,  in  the  language  of  the  customs, 


to  denote  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fite  pet 
oent  A  naw  subsidy  was  an  additioa 
of  five  per  cent,  to  the  previous  jdutiet. 
^Blaokstone's  Com^  Book  1.  cap.  8.) 

For  several  centuries  after  the  con*- 
quest,  but  particularly  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor,  heireea 
of  some  of  the  fkirest  provinces  of  the 
south  of  Prance,  wines  formed  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  importation  Into  Enj^ 
land.  In  King  John's  reign,  a  law  waa 
made  regulating  the  prices  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  wines,  and  appointing 
twelve  individuals  in  each  city,  town, 
and  borouijh  to  see  its  provisions  car- 
ried into  effect.  In  1299,  73  vessels  ftf- 
rived  In  London  with  cargoes  of  winedf 
more  than  19  tuns  each,  exclusive  of  the 
ships'  belonging  to  the  Cinque  Porta, 
which  might  probably  amount  to  as 
many  more.  Froissart  states  that,  in 
1372,  above  200  sail  arrived  at  Bor- 
deaux fh)m  England  for  wine. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  after 
the  conquest,  the  merchant  vessels  be- 
longing to  England  were  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  were  either  cm- 
ployed  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  in  voy- 
ages to  the  British  possessions  in  France. 
Tney  were  of  a  small  size,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding seventy  or  eighty  tons.  At  this 
period,  the  sovereign  was  master  of 
very  few  ships  of  war.  Until  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  naVy  consisted  of  a 
sort  of  marine  militia,  every  sea-port 
being  obliged  to  furnish  its  quota  of 
ships  and  sailors  according  to  its  trade 
and  resources.  In  the  fleet  under  the 
orders  of  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  in  1347,  there  were  738  English 
ships,  carrying  14,956  men,  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  twenty  men  to  each 
ship.  The  pay  of  the  seamen  was  four- 
pence  a  day,  or  about  twelve-pence  of 
our  money. 

London,  Bristol,  Norwich,  York,  Lin- 
coln, Southampton,  &c.,  were,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  principal  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  cities  in 
England.  B  ut,  from  their  advantageous 
situation  for  carrying  on  an  intercourse 
with  the  Netherlands  and  France,  Yar- 
mouth and  the  Cinque  Poris  seem  to 
have  possessed  the  greatest  quantity  of 
shipping.  The  former  sent  43  ships 
and  1905  men  to  the  siege  of  Calais, 
while  London  only  sent  25  ships  and 
662  men.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  the  shipping  of  Yarmouth,  if  it 
equalled  that  of  the  metropolis,  which 
is  doubtful,  did  not  really  exceed  it ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  London  had  pur- 
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drtftd  an  nm^ion  froA  the  obliga^ 
tion  to  send  shipst  by  a  peouniary  oon«- 
Itibution,  or  io  some  other  way  which 
it  is  BOW  ifflpOMible  to  diiooyar»  {Anden 
tm.  Anno  1847.) 

Tfae  pectyiar  jmvikges  tnjoyed  by  th6 
dtiKiis  of  tha  Cinque  Ports«  and  the 
torbolenoe  of  the  timet,  teOlpted  them 
on  iererai  oecasions  to  eAgaf  e  in  phra^ 
tical  ocpeditionst  in  which  they  not  un- 
freqamtly  attacked  ships  belon^ng  to 
other  Eogliih  porta.    They  oamed  thio 

SXFOATS. 

One  and  thirty  thoUsati(!, 

fix  hundred,  fifty-otte 

sacks  and  a  half  of 

vool,  at  six  pounds  va- 

ttie  each  sack,  amount      £    '  ^.  d, 

to  .  .  .  .  189,909  0  0 
Three  thousand,  thirty- 
six  hundred,  sixty-five 

felts,  at  40^.  value,  each 

htindred  at  six  8<K)re, 

lunountto  .         .      6,0f3    1  8 

Whereof    the     Custom 

founts  to  .  •  81,624  1  1 
Fourteen  last,  seventeen 

dicker,  and  five  hides 

of  leather,    after   six 

bounds  Value  the  last.  89     5  0 

Whereof    the     Custom 

Amounts  to        •        .  6  17  6 

Four    thousand,     seven 

hundred,  seventy-four 

cloths  and  a  halt,  after 

40#.  value  the  cloth,  is  9,549  0  0 
Eight  thousand,  sixty- one 

pieces   and  a  half  of 

worsted,  after  l&s.  ScL 

value  the  piece,  is  •  6,717  18  4 
Whereof    ttie    Custom 

amounts  to       «        •         215  13  7 


Summa  of  the  ont-ctf- 
ried  Commodities,  in 
Value  and  Costom    .  294,184  17  2 


ip#dei  of  outrage  to  a  terj^greAt  height 
in  1214. 

In  a  tract  published  in  1623,  {Cire^ 
qf  Commerce,  by  E.  Misseldent  p.  119), 
there  is  a  statement,  lakl  to  be  taken 
fk'nm  Ml  aneient  reeord  in  the  Kxehe- 
quer,  of  the  amount  and  vihie  of  the 
imports  and  exports  in  1354.  An  a^ 
■traet  of  it«  given  l)y  Anderson*  has  Xmiti 
often  referred  to ;  but  the  genuine  a«» 
count  is  as  follows  i-^ 


IMPORTS. 

One  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred, thirty-two  cloths, 
after  six  pounds  value      £        9,  i. 
the  cloth  .         .   10,992     0     0 

Whereof  the  Custom 
amounts  to        »         .  91  12    0 

Three  hundred,  ninety- 
seven  quintals  and 
three-quarters  of  wax, 
after  the  value  of  40«. 
the  hundred  or  quintal       795  10    0 

Whereof  the  Custom  it         19  17    0 

One  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred, twenty-nine  tons 
and  a  half  of  wine,  after 
40f.  value  per  ton      .     8,659    0    0 

Whereof  the  Custom  is       182    0    C 

Linen  cloth,  mercery,  and 
grocery  wares,  and  all 
other  manner  of  mer- 
chandise •  .  22»943     6  10 

Whereof  the  Custom  ie       285  18    3 


Summa  of  the  in-brought 
Commodities  in  Value 
and  Custom,  is     •     •  d8»970  13 
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These  tnmt  are  stated  in  money  of 
the  time,  and  may,  therefore^  be  about 
trebkd  to  get  thear  value  in  money  of 
the  present  day. 

Though  treated  as  authentic  by  Sh: 
Willtim  Temple  and  others,  this  ao- 
OMuit  IS  entitled  to  very  little  credit.  It 
is  not  coneeivable  that  the  exports 
shoidd  have  amounted  to  t)etween  9even 
ond  eight. Hmeg  the  value  c^  the  i$nr 
porUf  The  account  is  obviously,  indeed, 
mtended  enlf  to  ^hibit  the  exportation 
•ad  impoiMMi«C  Mieh  eommoditiet  aa 


Summa  of  the  surplusage 
of  the  out  -  carri^, 
above  the  in^  brought 
Commodities^  amount- 
ethto     .         *         .  *255«fi14  18    8 

paid  duties !  and  it  omits  all  mention  of 
tin,  lead,  cneese,  and  other  articles  of 
native  produce  exported  h-om  Enj^land. 
Every  one  is,  however,  aware  that  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  and  down,  indeed, 
to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  custom-house 
regulations  were  but  little  attended  to: 
and  the  clandestine  trade  in  commodi- 
ties on  which  duties  were  charged,  rarely 


•  The t0Ul«  do  not  exactiy iifre*;prj«li  t>»«^t™J 
and  ther«  art  n»  mtaoa  of  awtrt^lnius  wtteteWB 

error  Ues.  w.  ^ 
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fell  short,  and  frequoiay  much  exceeded, 
that  which  was  legitimately  carried  on 
in  them. 


Owing  to  the  proximity  of  France 
and  the  Low  Countries  to  England,  their 
vessels  were  doubtless  the  ftrst  that  fre- 
quented the  porU  of  Britain.    The  Fle- 
mings, however,  were  more  distinguished 
as  a  manufacturing  than  as  a  maritime 
people;    and   the  shipping  of  France 
was,  at  this  remote  period,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be.  very  inferior  to  that  of 
England.     The  Hanse  Towns  in  the 
north,  and  the  Italian  republics  m  the 
south,  engrossed,  for  several  centuries, 
the  principal  part  of  the  carrying  trade 
of  Europe;  and  it  was  in  their  ships 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  com- 
modities required  for  our  consumption 
were  imported,  and  that  the  most  part 
even  of  our  native  produce  was  ex- 
ported.   The  foundations  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League  were  laid  by  treaties  be- 
tween Hamburgh,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen 
-  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  objects  of  the  association  were  of 
the  most  beneficial  kind.     It  was  in- 
tended to  promote  commerce  and  na- 
vigation, and  to  secure  good  order  and 
free  government,  by  suppressing  piracy 
at  sea  and  predatory  attacks  on  travellers 
by  land,  and  by  protecting  the  cities 
belonging  to  the  League  from  the  tyran- 
nical interference  and  oppressive  exac- 
tions of  the  surrounding  nobles  and 
princes.  The  advantages  resulting  from 
the  union  were  so  very  great,  that  it 
was   speedily  joined  by  every   consi- 
derable city  in  the  north  of  Europe ; 
and  became  so  very  powerful  that  its 
alliance  was  courted    and  its  enmity 
dreaded    by   the   greatest    monarchs. 
Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  was  the 
entrepot  to  which  the  Venetians,  Ge- 
noese, and  other  Italians,  brought  the 
silks,  velvets,  spices,  drugs,  fruits,  and 
other  products  of  the  south,  and  ex- 
change them  for  the  ruder  and  more 
bulky,  but   not   less  useful    products 
of  the  north,  as  iron,  tin,  fish,  flax,  pitch, 
&c.    The  Hanseatic  merchants  earned 
the  Italian  commodities  to  the  Baltic, 
and  up  the  great  rivers  into  the  interior 
of  Germany.     A  taste  for  improved 
accommodations    was    thus     diffused 
amongst  those  whose  barbarism   had 
ever  remained  impervious  to  the  Roman 
power,  and  a  powerful  stimulus  every 
where  given  to  mdustry. 

The  Netherlands  probably  owed  their 
•deotion  as  the  grand  emporium  of  the 


southern  and  northern  divisions  of  Eu- 
rope, as  much  to  the  lil>erality  of  their 
government,  and  the  fireedom  of  their 
institutions,  as  to  their  central  situatioii. 
The  good  order  established  amongst 
them  at  aperiod  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  a  prey  to  feudal  anarchy  se^ms  to 
have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  early  su- 
penority  of  the  Flemings  in  the  arte  of 
civilised  life.    A  circumstance  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  which  sets  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  Flemish  sovereigns, 
and  their  enlarged  notions  as  to  trade, 
in  the    most   striking   point  of  view. 
Edward,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Robert 
Earl  of  Flanders,  states  that  he  had 
learned  that  an  active  intercourse  was 
carried  on  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
Flemings ;  and  as  the  Scotch  had  taken 
part  with  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  in 
rebellion  against  him,  and  excommuni- 
cated by  the  Pope,  he  begged  that  the 
Earl  wouW  put  a  stop  to  this  inter- 
course, and  exclude  the  Scotch  from  his 
dominions.    The  Earl  returned  an  an- 
swer full  of  expressions  of  respect  for 
Edward,  adding,  however,— *  We  must 
not  conceal  it  from  your  Miyesty,  that 
our  country  of  Flanders  is  common  to 
all  the  world,  where  every  person  finds 
a  free  admission.     Nor  can  we  take 
away  this  privilege  from  persons  con- 
cerned m  commerce,  without  bringing 
ruin  and  destruction  upon  our  country. 
If  the  Scotch  go  to  our  pNorts,  and  our 
subjects  go  to  theirs,  it  is  neither^  the 
intention  of  ourselves  nor  our  subjects 
to  encourage  them  in  thpir  error,  but 
only  to  carry  on  our  traffic  without 
taking  any  part  with  them.* — {Rymeft 
Foddera,  vol.  iil,  p.  771.) 

A  factory  belonging  to  the  Hanseatic 
merchants  was  early  established  in  Lon- 
don. It  was  situated  in  Tliames  Street, 
on  a  spot  of  ground  called  the  Steel 
Yardt  which  became  the  common  appel- 
lation for  the  Hanseatic  or  German  mer- 
chants in  England.  The  members  of 
this  factory  acquired  very  considerable 
psivileges*.  They  were  permitted  to 
govern  themselves  by  their  own  law* 
and  regulations ;  the  custody  of  one  of 
the  city  gates  (Bishopsgate)  was  com- 
mitted to  their  care;  they  were  ex- 
empted from  contributing  to  subsidies, 
tenths,  and  fifteenths,  and  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  additional  duties  imposed 
from  time  to  time  on  goods  imported 


*  Theie  were  conflrmed  to  them  by  charter  of 
HenrY  III.  In  1S69{  but  ft  !•  pretty  certftin  that 
they  had  been  oonctdtd  Ions  before. 
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and  exporfed ;  lOLymg  only  the  ancient 
cusfoms  airreea  upon  at  the  time  of 
their  establishment,  which  were  very 
small.  These  privileges  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  iU-will  and  animosity  of 
the  English.  The  Hanse  mercmmts 
Here  ererv  bow  and  then  accused  of 
tcting  with  bad  faith ;  of  introducing 
commodities  as  their  ovm  which  were 
really  the  produce  of  others,  that 
they  mis^ht  evade  the  duties  with 
which  they  oui^ht  to  have  been  charged ; 
of  capriciously  extending  the  list  of 
towns  beloniring  to  the  association ;  and 
of  obstructing  the  commerce  of  the 
Endish  in  the  Baltic.  Efforts  were 
continually  making  to  bring  these  dis- 
putes to  a  termination;  but  as  they 
grew  out  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
and  claimed  by  the  Hanse  merchants, 
this  was  found  to  l>e  impossible,  so  long 
as  these  were  preserved.  The  Hanse 
merchants  contrived  to  engross  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  foreism  trade  of  Eng- 
land tiU  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and 
they  were  not  'entirely  stripped  of  their 
peculiar  privileges  till  1597. 

Next  to  the  Germans  and  Flemings 
the  Italians  were  the  most  numerous 
class  of  foreigners  in  England,  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. They  were  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  Lombards ;  and  were  princi- 
pally engaged  in  pecuniary  transactions, 
being  at    the    time   the    bankers   and 
money-brokers  of  Europe.    They  were 
also  the    great    importers    of   spices, 
drugs,  silks,  and  other  eastern  products. 
But,  notwithstanding    the   advantages 
that  must  have  resulted  from  their  resi- 
dence amongst  us,  they  were  at  all  times 
exceedingly  unpopular.     To  such  an 
excess  was  the  prejudice  against  them 
carried,  that  in  1283  the    Commons 
granted  the  fiftieth  part  of  their  move- 
able property  to  Edward  I.  on  condition  of 
his  expeiUng  the  Italians  from  the  king- 
dom.   They  were,  however,  soon  after 
recalled ;  aJthoogh,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  of  the  king,  they  were  ex- 
posed to  many  vexatious  annoyances. 

In  1316,  Edward  II.  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  Genoese,  as  he  had  done 
theEari  of  Flanders,  from  maintaining 
any  intercourse  with  the  Scotch.  On 
this  occasion  be  reminded  them  that  a 
veiT  aoeicnt  and  friendly  intercourse 
had  subsisted  between  theur  states  and 
his  ancestors,  kings  of  England,  and 
their  subjects.  {Anderson,  Anno  1316.) 
The  trade  eanied  on  with  the  Venetians 


seems,  however,  to  have  been  more  con- 
siderable than  that  with  the  Genoese 
In  1323,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
the  crews  of  five  Venetian  ships  lying 
at  Southampton,  and  the  townspeople, 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  The 
king  fearing  that  this  might  deter  the 
Venetians  from  continuing  their  trade 
to  England,  (panted  a  free  pardon  to 
all  concerned  m  the  affair,  promising,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  perfect  security 
and  friendly  treatment  to  all  Venetian 
merchants  and  mariners  who  should 
come  to  England.  In  1325,  a  treaty, 
which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  was 
concluded  with  the  Venetians.  The 
trade  with  Italy,  at  this  early  period,  and 
for  long  after,  was  carried  on  exclu- 
sively in  Italian  ships*.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  that 
the  Enghsh  merchants  appear  to  have 
resorted  in  Bx\y  considerable  numbers, 
or  to  have  obtained  any  solid  footing  in 
Italy.  This  is  evident  from  the  com- 
mission given  by  that  prince,  in  1485, 
to  Laurentio  Strozzi  to  be  English  con- 
sul at  Pisa : — *  Whereas  certain  mer- 
chants and  others  from  England  intend 
to  frequent  foreign  parts,  and  chiefly 
Italy,  with  their  ships  and  merchandise, 
and  we  t)eing  willing  to  consult  their 
peace  and  advantage  as  much  as  pos* 
sible,  and  observing,  from  the  practice 
of  other  nations,  the  necessity  of  (heir 
having  a  peculiar  magistrate  among 
them  for  the  determining  of  all  disputes, 
&c.*  Strozzi  was  allowed  a  commission 
of  one- fourth  per  cent,  on  all  goods  be- 
longing to  Englishmen  imported  into 
or  exported  from  Pisa. 

The  necessities  of  the  monarchs,  and 
the  difficulty,  already  alluded  to,  of  en- 
forcing payment  of  duties  on  imports 
and  exports  in  the  middle  ages,  seem 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  regulations  as 
to  the  Staple,  so  famous  in  the  commer- 
cial history  of  this  period.  The  mer- 
chants of  the  Staple  consisted  of  a  com- 
pany formed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  was  established 
to  serve  a  double  purpose ;  viz.,  first,  to 
purchase  and  collect  all  that  could  be 
spared  for  exportation,  of  wool,  wool- 
felts,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  which  were 
denominated  the  staple  products  of  the 
kingdom ;  to  convey  these  to  the  staple 
towns,  or  to  the  towns  whence  only 
they  could  be  exported,  so  that  the  col- 


*  Anderson, 
▼m.,p.822. 
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lection  of  the  oustdms  might  be  fiaol* 
litated,  and  that  foreign  merchants 
might  know  where  to  fina  stocks  of  the 
oommodities  referred  to:  and  second, 
to  export  these  commodities  to  foreign 
countries,  and  to  bring  back  returns  in 
ffoods,  eoin«  or  bullion.  Natives  and 
foreierners  were  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  and  collection  of 
staple  commodities  in  the  kingdom  ;  but, 
by  a  regulation  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  motive,  no  native  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  or  Wales,  was  permitted 
to  engage,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  exportation  of  any  staple  com- 
modity. The  staple  towns  for  England 
were  Newcastle,  York,  Lincoln,  Nor- 
wich, Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chi- 
ohester,  Winchester,  Exeter,  Bristol, 
and  Caermarthen;  those  for  Ireland 
were  DuUin>  Water^rd,  Oork,  and 
Brogheda. 

Staple  commodities  could  only  be  ex- 
ported to  certain  foreign  towns,  that 
consequently  received  the  name  of  fo- 
reign staples.  The  staple  for  the  Low 
Countries  was,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
established  at  Bruges;  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Calais  by  Edward  IIL,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  latter. 

Merchants  of  the  staple  were  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  ma* 
gistrates,  being  subjected  only  to  the 
authority  of  a  mayor  and  constables  of 
the  staple,  chosen  annually  in  each  of 
these  towns,  who  were  to  judge  in  all 
disputes  by  the  merchant  law,  and  not 
i)y  th^  common  law.  A  certain  number 
of  correctors  were  chosen  in  each  staple 
town,  whose  office  it  was  to  register  all 
bargains,  for  which  they  received  a  small 
feeB^om  the  parties.  There  were  also 
six  auditors— two  Germans,  two  Lom- 
bards, and  two  Englishmen — in  each 
staple  town,  who  were  to  determine  all 
disputes  referred  to  them,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mayor  and  constables. 
Many  privileges  and  immunities  were 
conferred  on  this  famous  company, 
which  proved  a  sort  of  subordinate  com- 
monwealth ;  and  it  was  made  felony  to 
attempt  to  deprive  it  of  any  of  its  pri- 
vileges.—(8ee  Statutes  of  27th  Edward 
IIL  caps,  6,  8,  21,  22,  24,  and  25.) 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  ob- 
vious inexpediency  of  such  regulations, 
But,  owing  probably  to  the  facility 
with  which  most  of  them  were  evaded, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  l)een  so  in- 
jurious as  we  might  now  be  disposed  to 
•ondode.  In  1468theaMrchantBof  the 
stanlft  naid  68.000/.  Cmonev  of  the  times) 


duty  <m  the  oommodittMi  they  axported ; 
a  fact  which  shows  that  their  tnuUi  w«i 
rery  Qonsideral)le. 

Tht  measure!  of  Edward  IIL  for  tiM 
improvementof  the  woollen  manufketurew 
and  the  privileges  he  conferred  on  towns, 
contributed  to  raise  up  a  class  of  ftm 
labourers.  But  though  there  wera  di£r 
ferencas  in  their  condition,  there  is  abuiw 
dant  evidence  to  prove  that  at  this  period 
the  mass  of  the  people  rwiding  m  th« 
country  were  in  the  most  miserabte 
state  of  servitude.  The  great  pestilcnoe 
that  raged  in  England  in  1849,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cut  ofFa  half,  or  more,  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  services  of  thoM 
that  survived  having  in  consequenof 
l>ecome  more  valuable,  they  demanded 
and  received  higher  wages.  This  riM 
was,  however,  regarded  as  a  grievous 
hardship :  and  the  king,  with  the  advioe 
of  *  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  learned  men,' 
issued  an  edict,  by  which  all  laboumv 
were,  under  severe  penalties,  ordered 
to  work  at  their  old  oocupation  for  the 
same  wages  as  they  received  liefore  ths 
pestilence !  B  ut  *  the  servants  having  no 
regard  to  the  said  ordinance,  but  to  their 
ease  and  singular  covetise,*  refused  to 
serve  unless  tot  higher  wages  than  it  al- 
lowed. In  consequence  of  this  resistance, 
the  fkmous  statute  of  the  121st  Edward 
IIL  c.  1,  commonly  called  the  statute  of 
labourers,  was  passed.  It  enacts  tha| 
every  able-bodied  person  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  not  having  sufficient  to  live 
on,  being  required,  shall  be  bound  to 
serve  him  that  doth  require  him,  or  else 
shall  be  committed  to  gaol  till  he  finds 
surety  to  serve.  If  a  servant  or  worl;- 
man  depart  from  service  before  (he  time 
agreed  on,  he  shall  be  imprisoned ;  and  if 
any  artificer  take  more  wages  than  were 
wont  to  be  paid,  he  shall  be  committed 
to  |;aol.  But  the  increase  of  wages 
havmg  originated  in  natural  causes, 
could  not  be  checked  by  such  enact- 
ments. Their  inefficacy  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
more  consistent  with  justice  or  common 
sense.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  efforts 
were  made  to  give  effect  to  the  statute 
of  labourers :  and  to  prevent  its  bein^^ 
defeated  by  the  peasantry  taking  refuge 
in  towns,  or  emfj^ating  to  a  distant  pcut 
of  the  countnr,  it  w^  enacted  by  the 
34th  Edward  IIL,  that  if  any  labourer  or 
servant  flee  to  any  town,  the  chief  officer 
shal)  deliver  him  up )  and  if  thev  depart 
from  another  countiy,  they  snail  be 
burned  in  the  forphead  with  flie  letter  Ff 
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The  iigaitke  done  to  the  laboorars  l^ 
these  oppresdve  statutes  vas  the  more 
glaring,  IS  Edward,  to  obtain  fuads  to 
prosecute  hia  ioh^inas  of  oonqueit  in 
fwice,  had  had  raooiirse  to  the  dia* 
gnrefoi  expedient  of  enfeebiinf  the 
st«ad«rd  of  the  coiq.  Not  only,  theie* 
fore,  did  the  renulationa  as  to  wages,  so 
fur  at  lea»t  aa  they  were  tfipMitual,  dtprive 
the  eomoion  people  of  that  inor«afi«d 
paymeot  to  whieh  they  were  antitltd 
from  the  diminution  of  their  numbers, 
but  they  also  hindered  them  from  being 
oompensated  for  the  fraud  praotised  on 
the  eoin.  It  was  attempted,  indeed,  to 
obviate  the  effeets  of  the  diminution  of 
the  latter  by  fixing  the  prices  of  most 
•rtieles ;  but  thia  was  only  to  bolster  up 
one  absurdity  by  another,  and  it  is 
not  possible  that  aueh  limitations  oouid 
have  any  material  influenee. 

Notwithstanding  the  degradation  and 
igaofmnce  of  the  mass  ^  the  people, 
the  oppressions  to  whioh  they  were  sub- 
JMtad  msde   them    at   length  rise  m 
masie  against  their  oppressors.    So  long 
kdesd  as  Edward  III.  lived,  the  public 
tranquillitv  was  preserved,  and  the  viU 
hkns  and  labourers  submitted  to  the  in- 
jailice  of  whtoh  th^  were  the  victims. 
But  the  inorease  of  towns  and  manufae* 
tuns  during  the  lengthened  r^ign  of  this 
■Kmareh  having  materially   increased 
the  number    of  firee  labourers,  a  neiiv 
ipirit  began  to  actuate  the  peasantry, 
who,  eontvasting  their  servile  oonditiop 
with  the  condition  of  the  citizens,  became 
Nasible  of  thehf  inferiority,  and  more 
ftlive  to  the  oppressions  they  suffered. 
An  attempt  to  enforee  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  of  labourers,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  XL,  was  the  ground- woric  or 
the  famous  rebellion  headed  by  Wat 
Ty^*    The  demands  made  by  the  pea- 
■entry  shew  the  grievances  under  which 
they    laboqred.     Th^    required    the 
•holition  of  slavery,  freedom  of  com- 
Bieros  in  market  towns  without  tolls  or 
imposts,  and  a  ftxed  rent  on  lands,  in- 
«twui  of  the  services  due  by  viUanagc, 
The  r^llion,  after  having  attained  to 
a  formidable  magnitude,  was  suppressed 
with  much  bloodshed.    But  though  re- 
established, the  servitude  of  the  peasanjtry 
wu  relaxed,  and  the  class  of  free  labour- 
er* became  mdually  more  numerous. 

On  the  ¥mole,  the  domestic  policy  of 
^wird  HI.  was  favourable  to  the  pro* 
V^  of  Qommerce  and  the  arts,  and  to 
the  idvaneement  ef  society.  The  eflBci- 
ent  protoejtion  he  afforded  to  alien  mer- 
thentaani  manufeicturers  does  honour 


te  hsf  sagaeily,  tad  vai  vndoabtedlf 

Siioductive  of  the  best  efBwts.  He  eiw 
savoured  not  only  to  render  his  domi- 
nions the  resort  of  foveignsrs,  but  t» 
establish  a  perlset  freedom  of  trade.  In 
a  statute  passed  in  1350,  confirming  one 
that  had  previooal^  been  passed  to  the 
same  effect,  it  is  enacted  that  '  all  per- 
sons, as  well  foreigners  as  natives,  mwf 
buy  and  sell  by  wholesale  and  retail, 
when,  where,  and  how  they  please,  pay* 
ing  the  several  duties  ana  customs, 
notufithsimuHng  anyjranehi$4$,  granU^ 
or  u$age9  to  the  eonirary ;  9Being  ntek 
U9age9  and  froHehisei  ore  to  iks  com' 
mon  prejudice  of  the  king  and  people^* 
The  judicious  observations  of  Mr.  An* 
derson  on  this  statute  deserve  to  be 
(juotedi — 'Had  this  esotllently  wellp 
judged  act  been  suffered  to  remain  in 
force,  and  to  operate  to  this  hour,  the 
nation  would,  very  probably,  have  in- 
oreased  much  faster  in  people  and 
wealth.  But  the  inonopolbing  granta 
of  sub8e(|uent  times  from  the  crown, 
which,  by  long  use,  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  legale  though  not  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament ;  and  the  city  of  Lon* 
don  and  other  cities  and  towns  having 
also  had  weight  enough  to  obtain  certain 
laws  f^  curtailing  and  fhistrating  the 
privileges  allowed  to  a//,  by  this  aet, 
and  for  confining  the  said  privileges 
solely  to  the  freen^en  of  their  corpora- 
tions, gradually  brought  things  to  the 
monopolizing  state  in  whioh  we  see 
them  at  present  in  an  our  corporate 
towns.  AJthouj^h  every  person  of  dis- 
cernment, in  this  age,  sees  and  laments 
an  evil  not  so  easily  to  he  remedied,  by 
reason  of  so  many  estates  bequeathed  to 
and  settled  in  possession  of  the  said  mo- 
nopoheing  societies.*— (lft>/oncal  mi 
Cnromi^ical  Dfduction^  6cc.  vol,  i. 
p.  181.) 

Edward  III,,  though  more  powerftil 
and  vigilant  than  any  of  his  predeces* 
sors,  was  unable  to  repress  the  disorders 
that  grew  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  he  lived.  The  barons,  by  their 
con^uleracies  with  each  other,  braved 
the  authority  of  the  crown;  while,  by 
protecting  Ineir  dependents  in  every  ex- 
cess, the  laws  were  rendered  inoperative. 
Innumerable  complaints  were  made  by 
the  Commons  of  the  murders,  rapes, 
robberies,  and  other  outrages,  by  which 
every  part  of  the  country  was  disgraced 
and  afflicted.  But  they  admitted  of  no 
effectual  remedy;  the  nuisance  con- 
tinued unabated,  till  the  increasmg  power 
of  the  crown  and  the  towns  subverted 
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the  feudal  system,  and  secured  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  court. 

The  most  objectionable,  perhaps,  of 
all  the  measures  of  Edward  III.  was 
his  enfeebling  the  standard  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  at  that  time  consisted 
wholly  of  silver.  The  necessities  in 
which  he  was  involved,  by  his  wars  with 
France,  drove  him  to  this  ruinous  expe- 
dient. It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  subject  was  then  but  little  un- 
derstood; and  that  those  who  degraded 
the  currency  in  the  middle  ages,  were  in- 
nocent, compared  with  those  who  have 
perpetrated  similar  frauds  after  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  standard  in- 
violate had  been  fully  demonstrated. 

Besides  the  merchants  of  the  Steel 
Yard  and  of  the  Staple,  a  famous  mer- 
cantile association  was  early  founded 
in  London,  at  first  under  the  title  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St  Thomas  Becket,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers.  It  consisted  entirely  of 
Englishmen ;  and  originally  any  one  who 
desired  it  might  become  a  member,  and 
participate  in  all  its  privileges,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  moderate  fine.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  divided  between  this  soci- 
ety and  the  merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard. 
A  violent  jealousy  consequently  grew 
up  between  these  associations,  and  their 
conflicting  rights  and  claims  led  to  per- 
petual disputes,  that  continued  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  Hanseatic  factory. 

But  whatever  benefits  might  otherwise 
have  been  derived  from  the  vigorous 
and  generally  equitable  government  of 
Edward  III.,  were  countervailed  by  the 
obstinacy  with  which  this  able  prince 
and  his  immediate  successors  urged  their 
•pretensions  to  the  throne  of  France. 
The  nation  engaged  with  the  greatest 
ardour  in  the  support  of  this  unfounded 
claim ;  and  contmued,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  to  waste  its  energies  and  exhaust 
Its  resources  in  efforts  to  conquer  that 
kingdom. 

The  mutual  and  cruel  ravages  of  the 
French  and  English,  during  this  length- 
ened and  sanguinary  struggle,  are  said  to 
have  been  such,  that  in  extensive  districts 
of  Normandy  and  other  French  provinces, 
neither  man  nor  woman  was  to  be  seen, 
except  in  the  fortified  towns.  The  de- 
scription riven  by  Speed,  after  Polydore 
Virgil,  of  the  barbarous  warfare  then 
carried  on  in  France,  is  not,  in  any  re- 
spect, overcharged :— •  Yfbtk  the  English 


and  French  contend  for  dominioQ,  sove- 
raignty,  and  life  itselfe,  men^s  goods  in 
France  were  violently  taken  by  the  li- 
cence of  warre,  churches  spoiled,  men 
every  where  murthered  or  wounded, 
others  put  to  death  or  tortured;  ma- 
trons ravished,  maydes  forcibly  drawn 
out  of  their  parents  armes  to  be  de- 
flowered, townes  daily  Jtaken,  daily 
spoiled,  daily  defaced,  the  richest  of  the 
inhabitants  carried  whether  the  con- 
querors thinke  good;  houses  and  vil- 
lages round  about  set  on  fire :  no  kind 
of  cruelty  is  left  unpractised  upon  the 
miserable  French.  Neither  was  England 
herself  void  of  those  mischiefes,  who 
evervday  heard  the  newes  of  her  valiant 
children's  funerals,  slaine  in  perpetual 
skirmishes  and  bickerings,  her  general 
wealth  continually  ebd,  and  wained,  so 
that  the  evils  seemed  almost  equall,  and 
the  whole  westeme  world  echoed  the 
groans  and  sighs  of  either  nation*s  quar- 
rels, being  ]the  common  argument  of 
speech  and  compassion  uiroughout 
Christendom.* — (p.  668.) 

The  statement  m  this  striking  para- 
graph, as  to  the  injury  sustamed  by 
England  in  this  sanguinary  contest,  is 
corroborated  by  oih&r  evidence.  The 
draughts  of  men  and  money  required  ibr 
the  reinforcement  and  maintenance  of  the 
armies  in  France,  and  the  licence  given 
to  all  sorts  of  disorders  at  home,  by  the 
absence  of  the  sovereign,  could  not  fail 
of  having  a  most  mischievous  influence. 
A  statute  of  the  9th  of  Henry  .V.  recites, 
'  That  whereas  at  the  making  of  the  act 
of  the  14th  of  Edward  III.  (1340.)  there 
were  sufficient  of  proper  men  in  each 
county  to  execute  every  office ;  but  that, 
owtTtg  to  pestilence  ana  wars,  there  are 
not  now  (1421)  a  sufficiency  of  respon- 
sible persons  to  act  as  sheriffs,  coroners, 
and  escheators.*  The  laurels,  as  Mr. 
Barrington  has  jusUy  observed,  which 
were  gained  by  Henry  V.,  are  well 
known :  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
he  has  left  us,  in  the  above  statute,  irre- 
fragable proof  that  they  were  not  ob- 
tained but  at  the  dearest  price, — the  im- 
poverishment and  depopulation  of  the 
country. 

The  success  of  the  French  arms  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  at  length 
put  a  period  to  this  fatal  phrenzy.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  tranquillity  en- 
joyed by  the  English  subsequently  to 
their  expulsion  from  France  was  but  of 
short  duration.  England  soon  after 
became  the  theatre  of  civil  war.    The 
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parties  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
rival  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
were  pretlj  equally  balanced,  and  for 
nearly  forty  years,  with  a  few  short  m- 
tervals  onJy  excepted,  one  half  the  nar 
tioD  may  be  said  to  have  turned  its  arms 
against  the  other.  The  insecurity  of 
property,  and  the  rapine  and  bloodshed 
nu^wrable  from  a  civil  war,  which  raged 
with  more  than  ordinary  fiiry,  proved  ex- 
ceedingly unfavourable  to  the  jnrowth  of 
indastiy  and  commerce.  So  feeble  was 
the  naval  power  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  that  that  monarch  was 
glsd,  after  being  defeated  in  several  en- 
gsgements,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  in 
1474,  on  very  disadvantageous  terms, 
with  the  Hanse  Towns*. 

*  Thte  tnatf  being  tlic  most  laportant  of  any 
entetcd  iato  between  Eofland  and  the  Hanse 
Town*,  we  tntjoln  an  abstract  of  iU  principal 


1.  All  past  iojurics  and  complainta  shall  be  bu- 
ried !o  oblivion,  and  all  injuries  and  violences  shall 
W  absolutely  forborne  for  the  future. 

S.  For  tbe  frcatcr  safety  of  the  mercbants  and 
people  of  the  Hanse  Society,  King  Edward  agrees 
to  gnat  his  dkwter  or  obligation  in  the  strongreat 
«nn«  sod  shall  also  get  it  conftrmed  by  act  of 
pwlianest,  that  no  kind  of  damage  shall  be  done 
to  their  persons  or  gnods,  bu  reason  ofanjf  sentence 
•r  i^xnmmmiion  •/  the  said  king  mnd  hu  council, 
for  reprisals,  fce.  on  account  of  matters  done  prior 
to  Ibis  treaty. 

t,  The  nerchanta  of  England  may  Areely  resort 
Md  trade  to  the  conatries  of  the  Hanse  I«eague,  as 
tiie  Hsoseatic  merehanu  may  to  England*  with 
their  ships  and  merchandise,  freely  to  sell  tbe 
mae  and  purchase  others  there,  without  paying  in 
rtllocr  coon|ry  any  more  than  tbe  ancient  duties 
tod  eostoms,  on  any  pretence  whaterer. 

4.  All  tbe  privilegea  and  immunities  of  the  Han- 
KStfes  bi  Bngfatnd  are  hereby  renewed,  and  shall 
*l»o  be  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament;  and  the 
Eogtish  shall  enjoy  all  their  Immunities  at  the 
R«otc  Towns  as  formerly. 

&  The  Hsnseaiic  merchants  In  England  shall 
not  heoceforth  be  subject  to  the  lord  high  admi- 
rals court  of  jurisdiction )  but  in  controrersles 
■boat  maritime  alUrs,  &c  shall  hare  two  judges 
allotted  to  them  by  tbe  king  for  determining  the 

^  That  the  attd-yvd  In  Loadon,  in  its  almost 
otot,  shall  be  conftrmed  to  tbe  said  German 
merchants,  as  also  the  steel-yard  at  Boston ;  and 
t^  t  nke  house  be  aadgned  for  their  use  at  Lynn, 
Mar  the  water  side. 

/.  That  £  10.000  sterling,  liquidated  to  be  due 
W  tht  kiog  to  tbe  said  German  Hanse  merctiants, 
*^allbe  paid  or  deducted  out  of  the  customs  and 
^tk%  00  their  merebandiae,  till  the  whole  sum  be 
dlaehars^d. 

9.  If  say  city  of  tbe  Hansaatloa  shall  hereafter 
^9«r«te  itself  Arom  the  general  anion,  tbe  king  of 
England  shall  cauae  all  the  prlTileges  of  that  sepa- 
^'^H  city  to  eease  In  England  until  they  be  re- 
■Bitedtothelcane. 

*•  The  saidOemuin  mercbants  of  tbe  steeU 
pti  shall  hare  tbe  possessing  and  keeping  of  the 
f^  of  the  city  of  London  called  Bishopsgate,  at 
^  udeat  agreement  between  that  cit?  and  them. 

10.  The  king  shall  provide  that  the  woollen 
ooth  of  Eoginiuibe  reformed,  both  as  to  tbe  qua- 
"^  the  wool,  and  tbe  IcngUi  and  breadth  of  tbe 

^U.  The  Slid  steel-yard  merdianU  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  sea  thcte  Bhenisb  by  retail  as  weU  as 
r  to  «acleDt  eustom. 


It  is  difficult  to  form  any  very  accu- 
rate conclusions  as  to  the  state  of  mer- 
cantile shipping  from  the  reien  of  Ed- 
ward III.  to  that  of  Henry  VII. ;  but 
the  increase,  if  there  was  any,  seems  to 
have  been  very  inconsiderable.  Durinf^^ 
the  whole  of  this  period,  most  forei|;;n 
commodities  consumed  in  Bngtand, 
with  the  exception  of  wine,  were  im* 
ported  in  foreign  bottoms.  In  1381, 
an  act  was  passed — in  consequence,  as 
api)ears  from  the  preamble,  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Commons  of  the  decay  of 
shipping — prohibiting  all  English  mer- 
chants from  freighting  foreign  ships, 
under  forfeiture  of  the  goods  embarked 
in  them.  But  it  was  very  soon  found 
that  this  act  could  not  be  enforced  with- 
out gireat  injury  to  trade;  and  in  the 
following  year  a  statute  was  passed 
which,  in  effect,  suspended  the  former, 
by  authorixing  the  employment  of  foreign 
vessels  when  English  ones  could  not  be 
procured. 

A  famous  merchant  of  Bristol,  of  the 
name  of  Canynge,  who  was  five  times 
mayor  of  that  city,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  greatest  English  ship-owner  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  prevalent 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  he  had  in  his 
employment  ships  of  900,  500,  and  400 
tons  burden  *.  The  onljr  authority  for 
this  statement  is  an  inscription  on  Ca- 
nynge*8  tomb,  at  Bristol,  where  it  is 
stat^,  that  *  having  forfeited  the  king'$ 
peace*  he  was  condemned  to  pay  3000 
marks,  in  lieu  of  which  sum  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  took  ;of  him  2470  tons  of 
shipping,  among  which  was  one  ship 
of  900  tons  burden,  another  of  500 
tons,  and  one  of  490  tons,  the  rest  being 
smaller.*  (Anderson^  anno  1449.)  Mr. 
Anderson  conjectures,  apparently  with 
much  probability,  that  the  *  forfeiture  of 
the  king*s  peace,*  alluded  to  in  this  in- 
scription, refers  to  some  act  of  piracy, 
or  to  some  abuse  of  letters  of  marque, 
committed  by  Canynge.  At  all  e/ents, 
it  is  sufficiently  certain  that  no  merchant 
ships  of  the  burden  of  900,  or  even  500 
tons,  were  built  in  England  for  more 
than  a  century  after  thia  period ;  so  that 
*  if  the  statement  as  to  the  tonnage  may 
be  depended  on,  the  fair  presumption  is, 
that  the  vessels  had  been  taken  from 
the  Venet ians  or  Genoese.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  forfeiture  of  the  ships 
being  recorded  on  Canynge's  tomb 
does  not,  as    Mr.  Macpherson   seems 

•  Hallam*s  Middle  Age^d^J^tO^  866,  octavo 
edition. 
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to  luppoM,  pfova  thtt  they  wevt  pot 
acquired  by  piracy.  This  offense 
was  cstimaled  veiy  differently  in  thotc 
days  and  at  present ;  and  there  might 
have  been  colourable  grounds  fop  the 
capture. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  navigation  of 
England  continued  throughout  this 
whole  period  very  limited.  *  While,' 
jays  Dr.  Robertson,  '  the  trading  vessels 
of  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal,  as 
well  as  those  or  the  Hanse  Towns,  vio 
sited  the  most  remote  parts  of  Europe, 
and  carried  on  an  active  intereourse  with 
its  various  nations,  the  English  did  little 
more  than  creep  along  their  own  coasts 
in  small  barl(s,  which  conveyed  the  pro^- 
ductions  of  one  county  to  another.  The 
cross  of  8t.  George  was  seldom  dis- 
played beyond  the  precincts  of  the  nar- 
row seas.  Hardly  any  English  ship 
traded  with  Spain  and  Portugal  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  hsdf  a  century  more  elapsed  before 
the  English  mariners  became  so  adven- 
turous as  to  enter  the  Mediterranean.' 
•m^iAmericfZy  book  9th,) 

A  rhyming  tract,  printed  by  Hakluyt, 
(vol.  i.  p.  187,)  entitled  the  ^Proce8$  of 
English  Pohaj*  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Its  object  is  to  inculcate 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  sea ;  that  is,  of 
having  the  absolute  command  of  the 
Channel,  and  particulariy  of  the  straits  of 
Dover.  The  writer  then  enumerates  the 
different  products  of  such  European 
nations,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
as  had  any  over-sea  traJB9e.  His  state- 
ments on  this  head,  which  are  very  cu- 
rious, have  been  condensed  by  Mr.  Mae- 
pherson  nearly  as  follows  !— 

The  exports  of  IS  pain  consisted  of 
figs,  raisins,  bastard  wine,  dates,  liquo- 
rice, Seville  oil,  grain,  Castile  soap, 
wax,  iron,  wool,  wMmole,  skins  of  goats 
and  kids,  saffVon  and  quicksilver,  which 
was  'all  shipped  for  Bruges,  the  great 
Flemish  eniporium ;  of  these  wool  was 
the  chief  article.  In  return  the  Spaniards 
received  fine  doth  of  Ypres,  which  is 
noted  as  superior  to  that  of  England, 
cloth  of  Curtrike  (Oourtray),  fustian 
and  linen*.  The  l^emings  could  not 
make  goo4  cloth  of  the  Spanish  wool 
by  itself,  and  were  obliged  to  mix  it 


*  It  Is  necessary  to  remember  that  Spain,  «t 
tMc  time,  contaiutd  aereral  kingdoms  often  at 
war  among  themselves.  Th^  Ir<i4e  here  described 
is  apparently  that  of  Castile.  Catalonia  possessed 
AoHrtshlAC  ii|anufa«MirM  of  wool,  cotton,  linen, 
8Uk,&c. 


with  the  Eni^ish*  which  (aeeordittg  to 
the  author)  waa  the  chief  support  of 
their  manufacture,  as  without  it  they 
could  not  possibly  carry  it  on,  ov^  aup^ 
port  their  numerous  population,  their 
oountry  not  producing  food  sufficient  for 
their  support  for  one  month  in  the  year. 
(This  is  doubtless  a  great  exaggeration.) 

With  Portugal  the  English  maintained 
a  considerable  intercourse,  and  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  voyages  tu  it.  Th« 
commodities  were  wine,  esay,  waf ,  grain, 
firs,  raisins,  honey,  cordovan,  dates, 
ealt,  hides,  &c. 

Bretagne  exported  salt,  wine,  oreat 
doth,  and  canvass.  The  Bretons,  especir 
ally  those  of  8t.  Male,  are  described  as 
much  addicted  .to  piracy,  and  as  caring 
very  little  for  their  duke.  The  writer 
states  that  thev  often  plundered  the  east 
coast?  of  England,  and  levied  cpntrihu- 
tions,  or  ransoms,  from  the  towns. 

The  eicports  of  Scotland  eonsisted  of 
wool,  wooLfelts,  and  hides.  Th«  Scotch 
wool,  mixed  with  Snglish,  was  made  into 
clpth  at  Popering  and  Bell,  manufacturr 
ing  towns  in  Flanders.  The  Scotch 
vessels  carried  home  from  Flanders  mer- 
cery, haberdashery  w^re,  mi  ^cart 
wheels  and  barrows.' 

The  exports  of  Prussia  were  beer,  ba- 
con,  Osmunds,  copper,  steel,  bow  staves, 
wax,  paltry,  pitch,  tv,  boards,  flax, 
thread  of  Co)ogQe,  fustian,  canvass, 
cards,  buckram,  and  also  silver  pur- 
chased '  from  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 
The  returns  from  Flanders  were  woollen 
cloths  of  all  colours.  And  many  of  the 
Prussians  are  described  as  sailing  to  the 
9ay  of  Biscay  for  salt, 

The  Genoese  ip  gre»t  parracks  m* 
ported  into  £ngland  cloth  of  gold,  ailk, 
Dlack  pepper,  wood  in  great  plenty,  woo), 
oil,  wood  ashes>  cotton,  roehe  alum,  and 
l^old  for  paying  their  balances.  They 
took  in  return  wool  and  wpoUen  cloths 
of  all  colours,  which  thev  sometimes 
(^rried  to  BnigeSi  the  chief  staple  of 
their  trade. 

The  Venetians  and  Florentipes  im- 
ported into  England,  ip  large  galleys, 
all  kinds  of  spioeries  and  groceries,  sweet 
wines,  augar,  ^pes  ana  other  foreign 
animals,  and  many  triflipg  articles  of 
luxury,  In  return  they  received  wool, 
cloth,  and  tin*  The  balance  was  sup- 
posed tp  be  in  their  favour;  for  the 
author  i?  mwih  displeased  that 

*  Tbel  bere  the  gold  pat  of  this  lond 
And  sovketh  tpe  tlirifte  out  of  onr  1|0q4 
As  th$  WMpe  soTVk^tli  bony  9f  tlie  ^/ 
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The  Venetianf  wtre  ftlso  datkvs  (n 
exchan^  and  lent  money  at  ipterast 
T^ej  abo  used  to  trav^  to  Oottwold 
•ad  dher  puts  of  England  to  buy  up 
wool,  oloth,  tin,  ^  The  author  rtgrett 
that  fhey  were  |iot  comptlled  to  unload 
IB  fiorty  daya,  and  to  load  in  other  forty, 
Bor  obliged  to  aot  under  a  host  or  land* 
'  lord  broker  as  formerly,  an4  as  tho 
English  at  Venice  were  ohligtd  to  do. 

In  the  marts  or  ikirs  of  Brabant,  tho 
English  (and  probably  other  foreigners 
also)  were  obliged  to  sell  their  cloths, 
%o.,  in  tburteen  days,  and  make  the  pur* 
phasee,  oonsisting  phiefly  of  mercery, 
haberdashery,  and  grooerles,  in  as  mftny 
more,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Those  fairs 
were  frequented  by  the  ^nglith,  French, 
Dutoh  (or  Oermans),  Lombards,  Ge- 
noese, Catalonians,  Spaniardi,  Seotoh 
and  Irish.  The  author  affirms  that  the 
Snglish  bought  more  in  the  marts  of 
Br^)&Dt,  Flanders,  and  Zealand,  than  aii 
other  nations. 

Brabant  and  Zealand  exported  mad* 
d&r^  wood,  garlic,  onions  and  salt  fish. 
The  Hollanders  bought  the  English 
wool  and  wool- felts  at  Calais.  In  the 
marts  of  Brabant  were  also  sold  the 
Baerehandise  of  Hainault,  Franoe,  Bur- 
gundy, Cologne,  and  Cambray,  whidi 
were  brought  in  carts  over  land. 

The  exports  of  Ir^and  were  hides, 
wool,  salmon,  hake,  herrings,  linen 
falding,  and  the  skins  of  martens,  harts, 
otters,  squirrels,  hares^  rabbits,  sheep, 
lambs,  foxes  and  kkis.  Some  gold  ore 
had  lately  b^n  brought  h^m  Ireland  to 
London.  The  abundant  fertility  and 
excellent  harl>our8  of  Ireland  are  noted 
br  the  author,  who  laments  that  the 
Wlind  was  not  made  more  profiti^ble  to 
England  by  a  complete  conquest. 

The  trade  to  Iceland  fbr  stock  fish, 
hitherto,  according  to  the  author,  almost 
confined  to  8<;arborough,  had,  for  about 
twelve  years  past,  been  taken  up  In 
Bristol  and  otner  ports.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  over  done,  and  that  the  tcs- 
aels  en^ed  in  it  <^uld  not  obtain  full 
fireigbta. 

8on^  fiidnt  traces  of  the  negotiation 
of  bills  of  ^xch^nge  have  been  disco^ 
vered,  or  supposed  to  be  discovered,  in 
antiquity.  We  believe,  however,  that 
we  are  really  indebted  to  the  Jews  and 
Italians  of  the  middle  ages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  this  admirable  expedient  fbr 
adjusting  the  claims  of  individuals  reii- 
dent  at  i^  distance  from  each  other. 


c/  Ommm^,  voL  u  p«  40i>,  tht  first 
mention  of  bills  of  exchange,  in  oon« 
jMxion  with  the  histoiy  of  England, 
efoursia  1955.  The  Pope  having  quar« 
Filled  with  Manfred,  King  of  8ku]y« 
agreed,  op  Hanry  III.  engagine:  to  de« 
firav  the  expenn,  to  depoi^  Manfre4 
and  raise  his  sseond  son  £dmund  to 
the  SioUian  throne.  The  enterprise 
misflfave ;  but  the  merchants  of  Sienna 
and  Florenoe,  who  advanced  the  money 
to  oany  it  into  efiect,  were  repaid  by 
bills  of  exohange,  drawn  on  the  pf#> 
laie9  of  England  (  who,  though  they 
protested  th^  knew  nothing  at  al|  about 
the  transaetbn,  were  nevertheless  oomr 
pelled,  under  pain  of  exoommunication* 
to  pay  the  bills  and  interest. 

Capmany  {Commmo  Aniiguo  d$ 
Barornnot  tomo  i,  p.  9li2)  has  given  a 
eopv  of  an  ordinanet  of  the  magistracy 
of  Barcelona,  iMued  in  1994,  enacting 
that  bills  should  be  aeeepted  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  presentation ; 
a  suffident  proof  that  they  were  then 
in  general  nse.  Bills,  however,  were 
rarely  dther  seen  or  negotiated  in  Eng- 
land previonriy  to  the  middle  of  the  fi£r 
teenth  eentury. 

The  value  pf  land  durmg  tha  civil 
wars  seems  to  have  been  about  ten  years* 
purchase.  This  may  be  fairly  inferred 
flrora  prookgnations  issued  in  1470  by 
Edward  IV.,  and  in  1483  by  Riohard 
IIU  ollbring  in  both  instances  a  reward 
of  1000/.  in  money,  or  100/.  a  year  in 
land,  to  any  one  who  should  arrest  the 
individuals  nained  in  the  pvodamations. 
This  suffieientlv  evinces  the  ipseourity 
of  property  in  these  l>arbarous  times.-^ 
{Rymer'i  Fosienn^  vol.  xL,  p.  654,  &c) 

The  fisheries  seem  to  have  been  early 
the  ol^sct  ef  legiflative  arrangements. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  lY.,  various 
statutes  were  enacted,  prescribing  rules 
fbr  the  packing  of  salmon,  hmings, 
e^ Is,  Ifcc. ;  and  there  are  several  ol&r 
statutes  for  the  preservatkm  of  the  fry 
of  salmon,  lampreys,  fccr^C^^k/^^r^off, 
/ixvap  148§.) 

Even  though  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try in  other  respects  had  been  favourable 
to  foreign  commerce,  the  state  of  society 
previously  to  the  riign  of  Henry  VII. 
was  such  as  to  hinder  it  from  making 
any  material  progress.  Except  in  a  few 
large  towns,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  midcHe  class.  The  great  mass 
of  the  peoj^e  was  heW  in  thraldom  by 
the  nobility;  find  the  laws  enacted  m 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  show  the 
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obstacles  opposed  to  their  improvemeTit 
ftnd  emancipation.    Such  persons  were 
compelled  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
mere  necessaries.    And  the  revemies  of 
the  fi^reat  lords  beins;  exhausted  in  main- 
taining crowds  of  dependents,  and  in  a 
rude  sort  of  hospitality,  the  demand  for 
foreign  commodities  was  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.     The  clergy,  in- 
deed, and  the  monks  belonging  to  the 
richer  monasteries,  introduced  a  more 
refined  mode  of  living;   at  the  same 
time  that  the  villains  on  their  estates 
were  less  oppressed  than  on  those  of  the 
nobles.      Most  part,  however,  of  the 
increase  that  really  took  place  in  the 
trade  of  the  country  between  the  death 
of  Edward  III.  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  is  ascribable  to  the  growth 
of  the  towns  inthe  interim,  which,  though 
far  from  rapid,  was  not  so  inconsider- 
able as  is  sometimes  stated.    The  char- 
ters of  enfranchisement  given  to  these 
communities,  the  privilege  which  they 
early  acquired   of  electing  their  own 
magistrates  and  regulating  their  muni- 
cipal government,  and  the  police  and 
good  order  they  established,  gave  them 
^at  advantages,  and   rendered  their 
mhabitants  immeasurabl]^  superior,  in 
point  of   wealth  and    civilization,   to 
those   of  country    districts.      By   an 
edict  of  William  the  Conqueror,  such 
villeins  as  fled  to  a  town  and  were  not 
recktimed  by  their  masters  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  aequhred  their  freedom :  and 
even  of  those  that  fled  to  the  towns  and 
were  reclaimed,  few  comparativeljr  were 
given  up.     So  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  the  influence  of  the  towns 
began  to  be  very  sensibly  felt;  and  it 
became  still  more  decided  after  that  of 
Richard  II,    In  every  country  the  towns 
have  been  the  cradles  of  civilization, 
and  of  public  liberty;  but  in  England 
this  has  been  most  strikingly  the  case. 
Having  been  early  admitted  into  par- 
liament, their  representatives  speedily 
acquired  a  considerable  influence,  whicn 
continued  to  increase  with  the  increas- 
ing numbers,  intelligence,  and  wealth  of 
their  constituents.    This  circumstance, 
more  than  any  tiling  else,  prevented  the 
establishment   of   arbitral^   power   in 
England.    The  destruction  of  the  feudal 
privileges  of  the  aristocracy  by  the  house 
of  Tudor  was  accomplished  with  com* 
paratively  little  difficulty ;  but  when  the 
Stuarts  attempted  to  act  by  the  com- 
mons as  the  Tudors  acted  by  the  nobles, 
they  found  the  wide  difference  between 
attacking  oppressive  privileges  engrossed 


by  a  class,  and  rights  enjoyed  by  a 
whole  people. 

But  notwithstanding  the  vast  advan- 
tages that  have  resulted  from  the  growth 
of  towns  and  cities,  they  have  not  been 
altogether  without  alloy.  The  citizens 
engaged  in  particular  trades  were  early 
joined  into  corporate  bodies,  which  im- 
mediately be^n  to  discover  that  rapa- 
cious, short-sighted,  monopolizing  spirit 
by  which  corporations  have  always  been 
distinguished.  Instead  of  endeavourini^ 
to  promote  their  interests  by  an  hospi- 
table reception  of  strangers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  of  foreigners, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  exclude  both 
the  one  and  the  other  from  participating 
in  the  advantages  they  enjoyed. 

The  regulations  as  to  apprentices 
originated  in  the  efforts  made  by  the 
corporate  bodies  to  exclude  competitors. 
They  were  intended  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise of  any  trade  in  any  town  corporate, 
except  by  those  who  had  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  a  certain  specified  dura- 
tion. The  by-laws  of  the  different 
corporations  to  this  effect  were  con- 
firmed by  the  celebrated  statute  of  the 
5th  of  Elizabeth  (1563),  commonly 
called  tlie  statute  of  apprenticeship, 
which  fixed  the  duration  of  such  en- 
gagements at  seven  years,  and  extended 
the  regulation  to  all  the  corporate  towns 
in  the  empire.  And  what  is  most  ex- 
traordinary, this  statute,  though  inter- 
fering so  directly  with  the  freedom  of 
industry,  and  intended  to  bolster  up  the 
most  oppressive  monopolies,  peserved 
its  place  on  the  statute  book  till  1814. 

But  in  the  early  part  of  our  history, 
the  landlords  were  disposed,  even  more 
than  the  corporate  bodies,  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  apprenticeship.  The 
advantages  enjoyed  by  mechanics  resi- 
dent in  towns  over  country  labourers, 
were  so  veiy  great,  that  the  latter  were 
anxious,  under  any  conditions,  to  bind 
their  children  apprentices.  To  coun- 
teract this  practice  the  great  lords  fell 
upon  several  devices ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  an  act  was  passed  prohi- 
biting all  persons  from  oinding  their 
sons  and  daughters  by  an  apprentice- 
ship, unless  they  possessed  twenty  shil- 
lings  a  year  in  land!  The  decay  of 
husbandry  was  pleaded  as  a  justification 
of  this  and  similar  enactments;  but 
their  real  intention  was  to  prevent  the 
emancipation  of  the  peasantiy,  the  lords 
being  unwilling  to  lose  the  services  to 
which  they  were  bound,  or  to  resign  the 
jurisdiction  they  were  accustomed  ^to 
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^rercise  orer  them.  When,  however, 
money  payments  began,  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Tudor,  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  services,  the  landlords  not  only 
ceased  to  oppose,  but  encouraged  the 
emigntion  of  the  peasantry  to  the  towns ; 
and  (heir  mcreasing  influx,  by  ex- 
eithig  the  fears  of  the  corporate  bodies, 
seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
statute  of  apprenticeship  referred  to 
above. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
the  commerce  of  England,  in  common 
with   that   of  most   other    countries, 
soffered   severely    from    piratical   de- 
predations.    Even   those  esteemed  as 
good  citizens,  and  engaged   in  trade 
ss  a  pursuit,  were  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  predatory  spirit  of  the 
times,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  en- 
gage in  marauding  adventures.     The 
mischief  was  aggravated  by  the  prac- 
tice, then  very    prevalent,  of  j^jrant* 
ing  letters  of  marque  to  private  mdivi- 
duds,  authorizing  them  to  make  repri- 
sab  on  the  subje^  of  states  with  which 
the  prraces,  by  whom  the  letters  were 
granted,  were  at  peace  I    Such  licences 
to  cany  on  private  wars  necessarily  led 
to  every  sort  ai  abuse,  and  increased,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  the  dangers  of  na- 
vigation.    The  suppression  of  piracy 
was,  indeed,  the  principal  object  couf 
templated  by  the  founders  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
eflbrts  of  that  powerful  association,  the 
offence  continued  to  be  very  prevalent 
till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.    At 
length,  however,  the  establishment  of 
good   order,    and    the   prevalence    of 
sounder  views  of  national  interest,  occa- 
iioned  the  suppression  of  puracy,  and 
oC  the  practices  which  had  given  coun* 
tenanee  to  it.    Letters  of  marque  were 
no  longa:  granted  except  when  states 
were  at  war;  and  pirates,  being  every 
where  treated  as  robbers,  were  finally 
banished  from  the  European  seas. 

Besides  the  dangers  which  mariners 
encountered  in  tli^  barbarous  ages 
from  the  attacks  of  pirates,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  most  cruel  treatment 
in  the  event  of  their  being  wrecked 
After  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
power  it  was  cmiomary  in  most  coun- 
tries to  reduce  the  survivors  to  slavery, 
W¥l  to  confiscate  their  property  for  the 
use  of  the  king  or  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor!  But  suoh  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings could  only  be  tolerated  in  the  very 
dnkest  aces.    In  England  it  was  ad- 


judged, so  earty  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I., 
that  if  any  person  escapra  alive  out  of 
a  ship  it  should  be  no  vrreek.    And 
after  various  modifications  it  vras  de- 
ckled in  the  raign  of  Henry  III^  that  if 
goods  were  east  on  shore,  having;  anv 
marks  by  wtiich  they  could  be  identi- 
fied, they  were  to  revert  to  the  owners, 
if  claimed  any  time  within  a  year  and 
a  day.     The  statute  2T  Edward  III., 
cap.  13,  enacted,  that  if  a  ship  were  lost 
and  the  goods  came  to  land,  they  were 
to  he  delivered  to  the  merchants,  paying 
only  a  reasonable  reward  or  salvage  to 
those  by  whom  they  were  saved  or  pre- 
served.   But  these  ancient  statutes,  ow- 
ing to  the  disorders  of  the  times,  were 
but  feebly  enforced ;  and  the  disgracefnl 
praetices  aDuded  to  dkl  not  entirely  dis- 
appear till  a  comparatively  recent  penod. 
In  all  countries,  however  barbarous, 
that  have  any  shipinng  or  foreign  trade, 
we  meet  irith  some  system  of  maritime 
law.   The  Romans  borrowed  their  regu- 
lations as  to  naval  affairs  from  the  Kno- 
dians;  the  justice  and  equity  of  whose 
code  were  celebrated  by  tne  liest  ancient 
writers,  and  are  demonstrated  by  the 
fragments  that  are  still  extant.  A  code  of 
maritime  law,  entitled  the  *  Comolato  del 
Mare,   founded  principally  on  the  basis 
of  the  Roman  law,  but  interspersed  with 
rules  and  regulatbns  of  a  later  origin, 
appears  to  have  been  issued  at  Barcelona 
somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  tliir* 
teenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth oratury,  uid  speedily  obtained 
gr^t  anthority  among  the  nations  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean.  The  col- 
lection of  sea  laws,  entitled  the  *  Rooledet 
Jugementi  d'Olerofif  was  the  first  body 
of  maritime  jurisprudence  that  appears 
to  have  acquired  any  influence  In  Enc:- 
land,  where  it  has  long  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  There  is  much  diversity 
of  ofunion  as  to  the  ori^n  of  this  code. 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  Great  Britain 
haa  been  that  the/  Ju^emenU  d'Olenm  * 
were  compiled  Sy  direction  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  in  lier 
quality  of  Duchess  of  Guienne ;   and 
that  they  were  afterwards  enlarged  and 
improved  by  her  son,  Richard  I.,  at  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land ;  but  this 
statement  is  now  adnutted  to  be  destitute 
of  any  good  foundation.    The  most  pro- 
Imble  fteory  seems  to  be,  that  they  are 
a  collection  of  the  rules  or  practices  fol- 
lowed at  the  principal  French  ports  on 
theJ^tlantic,  as  Bordeaux,  Uoclwlle,  St. 
Malo,  &c.   They  contain,  indeed,  rules, 
the  observance  of  which  is  essential  tp 
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all  mavitime  tnmf  aitions^  ^herrrte  ihty 
may  be  carried  on ;  but  the  raf^naes 
in  the  code  tufficiently  prore  that  it  ia 
of  Fr«neh  origin.  Tha  airaumatanaa  of 
our  monarchs  haTltig  lai|[e  posaesiioila 
in  Francei  whan  tl^  nilas  of  Olaron 
wera  ooUected  and  raduead  into  a  sritanii 
naturally  faoilitatad  their  introauctkm 
into  England*  and  mada  them  ba  r^ 
fi;arded  with  peculiar  favour.  *1  tell 
them  the  laws  of  01eron»'  said  Sir 
Leolina  Jenkins,  *  not  but  that  they  ara 
pNeeuliarly  enough  EngHshi  baing  long 
aince  incorporated  into  tha  customs  and 
statutes  of  our  Admiralties;  but  thi 
equity  of  .them  is  so  great,  and  the  usa 
and  reason  of  them  so  geneftdi  that  they 
are  known  and  reoeiyed  all  tha  world 
over  by  that<  rathar  than  by  any  other 
name/  MoUoy,  however^  has  mora  cor* 
rectly^  parhaps»  said  oi  tha  laws  of  Ole- 
ron,  that '  they  never  obtained  any  othar 
or  greater  force  than  thosa  of  Hhodaa 
formerly  did;  that  is,  they  were  e^eemad 
for  the  reaaon  and  equity  found  in  them, 
and  were  ap|died  to  tha  caae  assergent* 
— (M*Culloch*s  Chm.DuiU  ArtMAKU 
tiicB  Law.) 

Previously  to  tha  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  acta 
had  ocaasionally  t)een  passed  restraining 
the  importation  of  certain  speeies  of 
foreign  produce^  partktularly  of  woollen 
manufactures.  But  these  were,  for  the 
most  part,  soon  after  repealed ;  and  it 
is  probable^  fh)ro  the  inefflciency  of  cus« 
torn-house  regulations  at  the  time,  had 
but  very  little  influence.  They  seem 
principally  to  have  been  passed  at  the 
solioitatldn  of  the  Inoorporatkms  of  Loti* 
don,  Bristol,  and  other  great  towns ;  and 
from  the  way  in  which  petitions  for 
prohibitory  enactments  were  treated  by 
Edward  L,  Edward  lll^  and  others  of 
our  most  able  princes,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  ware  quite  aware  of  the  real 
motives  of  the  petitioners.  But  during 
the  dvil  wars,  the  princes  on  the  throne 
and  their  aofflpetitors  were  partieukirly 
anxious  to  oonciUate  the  support  of  the 
great  towns ;  and  there  was  fio  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  so  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  eff<fctual,  as  the  exoluskMl 
of  foreign  products  and  artisans.  Hence 
the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Rkshard 
IlL  fbrm  an  important  epoch  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  prohibithre  system.  The 
preamble  to  the  great  restraining  act  of 
1643,  (8rd  Edward  IV.  cap.  4.)  con- 
tains an  epitome  of  the  allegations 
Usually  put  forth  by  the  advoci^es  of 


prohibition  1^*  Whereas  in  the  aakl 
parliament,  l^  the  artificers,  men  and 
women,  inhabiting  and  resident  in  tha 
city  of  London,  and  the  cities,  townsi 
boroughs,  [and  villages  within  this  realm 
and  Wales,  it  hath  been  piteously  shewed 
and  complained,  how  that  all  they  in  g^ 
neral,  and  everv  of  them,  be  greatly  im-* 
pOVerished,  and  much  injured  and  pr»> 
judiced  of  their  worldly  increase  and  dail/ 
living,  by  the  great  multitude  of.divars 
chaffres  and  wares,  pertaining  to  their 
mysteries  and  occupations,  being  fnllv 
wrought  and  ready  made  to  sale,  as  well 
bjr  Uie  hands  of  strangers,  t»lng  the 
king's  enemies  as  others,  brought  into 
this  realm  and  Wales  from  beyond  tha 
aea,  as  well  by  merchant  shrangers  aa 
denisens,  and  other  persons,  whereof  tha 
greatest  part  is  deceitful  and  nothing 
worth,  in  regard  of  any  man's  occupa^ 
tion  or  profit,  by  occasion  whereof  the 
said  artificers  cannot  live  by  their  tiiys«> 
terlea  and  oocUpations  as  they  used  to 
do  in  times  past*  but  divers  of  them,  aa 
well  householders  as  hiralings,  and  other 
servants  and  apprentices  in  ^ruit  nuiii«> 
bars,  be  at  this  day  unoccupied,  and  do 
hardly  live  in  great  idleness,  poverty* 
and  ruin,  wliereby  many  inconvenieneiea 
have  grown  Mon  this  time,  and  haro«> 
after  more  be  like  to  come,  (which  God 
defend)  if  due  remedy  be  not  in  their 
behalf  provided,  he.* 

It  seems  not  to  have  then  occurred  to 
any  one  that  reciprocity  is  of  the  essence 
of  commerce*  Foreigners  import  no* 
thing  without  getting  an  equivalent ;  so 
that  when  we  consume  large  quantitiea 
of  their  goods,  it  admits  of  demonstra^ 
tion  that  they  consume  equally  large 
auantities  of  ours»  Admitting,  therefore, 
that  the  allegations  referred  to  above 
were  true,  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  idleness 
and  povertv  complained  of  could  not  be 
obviated  by  prohibiting  importation. 
Buch  prohibitions  might  give  additional 
employment  to  the  producers  of  such 
articles  as  had  previously  been  supplied 
by  the  foreigner;  but  it  is  eertam  it 
eould  not  do  this  without  depriving  all 
those  of  employment  who  had  been  en« 
gaged  in  the  production  of  the  articles 
sent  abroad  in  payment  of  the  imports. 
A  prohibition  never  fails  to  destroy  as 
much,  or  more,  on  the  one  hand,  as  it 
builds  up  on  the  other.  It  is  a  contra^ 
diction  and  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
the  prevention  of  importation  should  in^ 
crease  the  field  of  employment.  AH 
that  it  can  possibly  do,  is  to  divert  labour 
into  ehaanels  into  whk^h  it  would  lidt 
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nftttiri]^  flow*  iDd  in  wliJoh  it  k,  eon- 
sequentljr,  iord  to  b€  le^s  produ(^v« 
than  if  it  had  been  ]«rt  to  seek  out  in* 
festmetitfl  for  itself.  Bttt  such  ftrronienti 
are  reloctaiitly  admitted,  eTen  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century,  »id  could  not,  tliereforei 
be  supposed  to  have  tnueh  influence  in 
the  fifteenth.  The  remedy  then  provided 
for  the  grievances  complained  of^  was  tiie 
I>rohlbitiott  Of  ^most  every  Wrought  ar* 
tidey  either  of  convenience  or  ornament, 
at  that  tkne  known.  This  prohibition 
was  renewed  and  extended  by  the  act  of 
1484.  (1st  Richard  III.  cap.  12.) 

The  monopoly  principles  that  were 
thus  early  engrafted  into  our  oommercial 
policy  have  continued  ever  since  to  main* 
tain  their  eround.   During  the  sixteenth 
•entury  they  were  sometimes  partially 
Suspended,  but  they  Were  never  wholly 
repealed)    and    were   always   enforced 
whenever  lUiy  Circumstance  occurred  to 
give  additional  influence  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  incorporated  bodies. 
The  Justly  celeljrated  William  Caxtoft 
was  a  member  of  the  Mercers*  Company 
of   London,   and    was    employed    by 
Edward  IV.  in  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mereial   treaty  with  Philip,  Duke   of 
Bur^ndv.     While    engaged  in    this 
mission,  he  accjuired  a  knowledge  of  the 
then  recently  mvented  art  of  printing, 
which  he  introduced  into  England.    It 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  dwell 
on  the   importance    of  this  invention. 
Knowledge    ceased  to  be  confined  to 
a  few  individuals.     Books  being  mul- 
tiplied   and    cheapened   in    a  degree 
that  could  not  previously    have  been 
supposed   possible,  became  accessible 
to  ail  dasses ;  nor  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  universal   diffusion  of  every 
sort  of  information  by  means  of  tlie 
press,  has  contributed  more  than  any^ 
uiog  else  to  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments that  have  since  been  made  intiie 
arts  and  sciences. . 

8.  Progresi  of  commerce  and  indui- 
try  in  England^  from  the  accession  qf 
Uemy  ViL  to  the  death  of  Elistabeth. 
—The  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  in  I48a, 
marks  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  English  commerce.  It  terminated 
that  civil  war  which  had  so  long  de- 
luged the  country  with  blood ;  while  the 
vigorous  and  prudent,  though  severe  ad- 
ministration of  the  king,  and  the  good 
terms  on  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
with  his  neighbours,  gave  unusual  faci- 
4iiies  for  the  prosecutioQ  of  eommercial 
CDterprwes. 


The  k)f«  ot  maney«  th«  rulhig 
passion  of  this  monarch,  led  him  to  set 
a  high  value  on  oommeree,  which  he 
endeavoured  directly  to  promote.  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
kws  passed  in  his  reign  with  this  viewi 
Were  not,  speaking  generally,  rather  \n» 
Jurious  than  otherwise.  Atfemptt  were 
made  to  flx  the  prices  of  several  com* 
modities  and  artksles  of  provision ;  th^ 
taking  of  interest  for  money  was  fbr* 
Iwdden,  under  very  severe  penalties ;  ai 
Were  the  profits  of  exchange,  on  pre* 
tence  of  their  savouring  of  usury !  The 
exportation  of  money,  plate,  and  bullion. 
Was  prohibited ;  and  aliens  who  had  im« 
ported  produce  into  the  kingdom,  were 
obliged  to  invest  the  produce  of  their 
sales  in  English  commodities,  lest  the 
precious  metals  might  be  carried  out. 

Some  of  Henry's  laws  are,  however, 
eharaeterised  by  sounder  views  of  pubiie 
policy.  Of  this  description  is  an  act 
passed  in  1494,  providing  for  the  uni* 
formity  of  weights  and  measures.  It 
directs  that  models  of  all  standard 
Weights  and  measures  bt  delivered  to 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in 
parliament  assembled;  that  the  latter 
should  deliver  them  to  the  mayor  and 
bailiffs  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
they  represented;  these  functionaries 
being  required  once  a  year  to  compare 
the  weights  and  measures  in  use  in  their 
respective  districts  with  the  models ;  to 
destroy  those  that  did  not  correspond 
with  them,  and  to  impose  fines  on  those 
by  whom  they  were  used.  Unluckily, 
however,  it  was  speedily  found  that  the 
models  sent  to  the  country  did  not  ex- 
actly correspond  with  the  standards 
in  the  exchequer;  and  though  the 
defect  was  remedied,  it  seems  to  have 
thrown  so  much  discredit  on  the  project, 
that  the  advantage  resulting  from  it  was 
Qomparatively  unimportant. 

The  vexatious  restraints  on  indtisfry, 
imposed  by  the  different  corporate 
bodies,  Were  in  some  respects  modified 
by  Henry  VII.  They  were  prohibited 
firom  making  by-laws  without  the  con- 
sent of  three  of  the  chief  officers  of  state ; 
but  this  judicious  regulation  seems  to 
have  speedily  fallen  into  disuse.  Cor- 
porations were  also  prohibited  from  im- 
posing tolls  at  the  gates  of  their  towns. 
The  cities  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester 
had  proceeded  so  far  in  this  way  as  to 
levy  a  tax  on  vessels  or  boats  navigating 
the  Severn,  which  was  abolished  by  this 
ftct,  (19th  Hen.  VII.  cap.  18.) 

Henry  negotiated  a  great  many  com- 
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mercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  [the  Archduke 
Philip,  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
1496.  Unlike  the  greater  number  oi 
such  afi:reements,  it  was  founded  on  a  fair 
principle  of  reciprocity;  and  contains 
several  very  judicious  regulations  for 
facilitating  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,  and  making  it  advan- 
tageous to  both.  It  was  denominated ' 
the  Intercursus  Magnus ;  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  England  as  well  as 
in  the  Netherlands.  As  this  treaty  has 
been  often  referred  to,  and  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  nature  of  commer- 
cial transactions  at  the  time,  we  have 
given  it  below.  The  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  piracy,  and  the  stipulations 
as  to  shipwrecked  vessels,  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention.* 


*  1.  Mntnal  liberty  allowed  on  both  ttdes  to  trade 
to  each  other*!  dominions,  without  asking  for  li- 
cence or  pas«fort.  To  carry  aU  manner  of  mer- 
chandise, whether  wool,  leather,  Tictaals,  arms, 
horses,  Jewels,  or  any  other  wares,  either  by  land 
or  water,  from  Calais,  England,  and  Ireland,  to 
the  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Hainanitt 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  MechUn,  and  from  these 
prorloces  to  Calais,  England,  aind  Ireland)  and 
that  both  parties  may  freely  resort  to  and  unload 
at  all  the  customary  ports,  and  reload,  and  thence 
flreely  depart. 

5.  Merchants,  mariners,  ftc.  may  on  both  sides 
carry  weapons  of  defence  in  their  ships,  and  bring 
them  on  shore  to  their  lodgings,  where  they  shall 
leare  their  swords,  daggers,  &c.  till  they  ahaU  go 
on  board  again. 

3.  The  fishers  on  Qoth  sides  may  freely  fish  on 
the  seas  without  any  safe  conduct  asked)  and 
when  driven  into  each  other's  ports  by  tempest 
or  other  necessity,  they  shall  be  safe  there,  and 
have  firee  liberty  to  depart,  paying  the  customary 
dues. 

4.  Pirates  and  ships  of  the  enemies  of  either 
party  shall  not  be  permitted  to  rob  or  otherwise 
Injure  the  subjecta  of  either  party  In  their  respec- 
tlre  havens  and  countries )  nor  to  land  nor  sell 
there  the  goods  or  ships  taken  from  either  party. 

6.  And  to  the  end  that  captures  of  ships,  per- 
sons, and  goods  may  hereafter  cease  between  both 
parties,  it  is  agreed  that  security,  to  double  the 
Talue  of  ship  and  goods,  be  given  by  shipmasters 
setting  out  on  a  voyage,  that  they  shall  not  com- 
mit any  piracy  or  robbery  on  the  subjects  of  the 
other  party. 

6.  liie  ships  of  either  party  driven  Into  the  porta 
of  the  other  party  by  storm,  enemies,  &c,  shall  re> 
main  there  safely,  and  may  depart  again  freely } 
but  they  shall  not  open  nor  unload  their  merchan- 
dise, without  a  visible  necessity,  and  without  the 
presence  and  the  consent  of  the  custom^houae 
officer. 

7.  Merchants,  mariners.  &c.  of  both  parties  shaU 
not  Import  into  the  other  party's  country  the  goods 
of  an  enemy  to  that  party. 

&  If  It  shall  happen  that  a  ship  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  be  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the 
other  party,  though  there  shall  not  be  found  therein 
either  man,.  womHn.  cat,  dog,  or  cock,  yet  the 
goods  in  the  said  ship  shall  be  preserved,  and  laid 
up  for  a  year  and  a  day,  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  place ;  within  which  time  the  proper  owners 
may  conie  and  make  out  their  claim,  and  receive 
their  goods,  paying  the  requisite  expenies  for  r«- 
covering  ana  keeping  the 


We  have  already  noticed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers, originally  the  firatemity  of 
St  Thomas  Becket  They  were  not  a 
joint  stock,  but  a  r^ulated  company, 
established  in  London.  It  would  seem 
that  they  had  early  acquired,  or  usurped 
the  right,  of  demanding  a  fine  from  the 
merc£emt  adventurers  belonging  to  othar 
parts  of  England,  trading  to  foreiga 

9.  The  merchants  of  both  parties  shall  have  pro- 
per houses  for  themselves  and  their  mercfaaiuiisc 
in  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  other  party, 
with  the  same  privileges  and  Immunities  as  have 
been  customary  l>efore  the  last  fifty  years  t  and 
ahaU  in  all  respecU  he  as  kindly  treated  ae  any 
other  foreign  nation  residing  there. 

10.  The  officers  In  either  country  appelated  for 
aearching  for  contraband  goods,  shall  perform  it 
civilly,  without  spolUag  them,  or  breaking  the 
cheats,  barrels,  packs,  or  sacks,  under  pain  of  one 
month'a  Imprisonment.  And  when  the  searchefs 
ahall  have  opened  them,  they  shall  assist  In  the 
shutting  ana  mending  of  them,  &c.  Nm*  shall 
they  compel  the  owners  to  aell  or  dispose  of  the 
same  against  their  own  inclinations. 

11.  If  the  English  residing  in  the  Netherlands 
ahall  suspect  a  debtor  there  to  Intend  an  elope- 
ment,  the  debtor  may  be  compelled  to  give  secu- 
rity there  for  paying  the  debt)  and  the  Nether- 
landers  in  England  shall  ei^ov  the  same  benefit. 

12.  Upon  any  damage  or  violence  done  to  the 
•ubjects  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  damaged 
party  shall  not  immediately  take  out  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisals,  nor  arrest  either  the  person  or 
the  goods  of  the  accused  party,  but  ahall  first  warn 
or  summon  him  before  his  respective  prince,  who 
alone  ought  to  give  redress  to  the  Injured  party. 

13.  All  letters  of  marque  and  reprisals  shall  be 
called  In,  and  shall  remain  suspended  on  both 
sides,  unless  it  shall  be  otherwise  determined  by  a 
future  congress  of  both  parties. 

U.  And  it  is  forbidden  to  the  English  and  others 
to  enter  the  castle  of  Sluys,  in  Flanders;  and  it 
is  now  stipulated  that  in  case,  through  ignorance 
or  any  other  cause  not  appearing  to  be  f^udutent, 
any  merchants  or  other  sutijects  of  the  King  of 
England  shall  happen  to  enter  the  gate  of  the  said 
castle,  they  shall  not,  merely  from  that  cause,  be 
injured  In  their  persons  nor  goods* 

15.  The  English  shall  freely  bring  bullion  of 
gold  or  silver  through  the  Netherlands  and  from 
other  countries.  In  order  to  carry  the  same  Into 
England,  provided  they  bring  certificates  Arom  the 
proper  officers  of  those  other  countries  of  the 
quanUty  of  btUlionso  bought  or  otherwise  lawfbUy 
acquired. 

16.  Nona  but  the  public  and  anciently  known 
and  received  weights  shall  be  used  in  vithcr 
country. 

17  •  For  conservators  of  this  peace  and  inter- 
course of  commerce,  there  were  appointed  by 
Henry  VII.,  on  the  part  of  England,  sundry  lords 
therein  named,  and  likewise  the  mayors  and  al- 
dermen of  London,  York,  Bristol,  Winchester, 
Canterbury,  Rochester,  Southampton,  Sandwich, 
(Sandwic)  Dover.  Lynn,  Dartmouth.  Plvmouth. 
Buli,Winchcisea,  Boston,  Yarmouth,  and  Berwick, 
who  al»o  bound  themselves,  to  the  Archduke  Philip, 
under  the  obligation  of  all  their  goods,  present  aud 
future,  to  endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
that  their  sovereign  Henry  VI 1.  should  faithfully 
keep  it  inviolable  In  all  its  parts }  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Archduke  there  were  also  bound  aevoral 
lords  of  his  countries,  and  alao  the  burgo-masters 
of  Gaunt,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Dunkirk,  Newport, 
Antwerp,  Bergen-op-soom,  Doort,  Delfl,  Leydea, 
Amsterdam,  Middleburgh,  Zlrlktee,  Terveer, 
Hechlin,  and  Brlel,  to  see  the  said  peace  and  in- 
tercourse of  commerce  falthAillv  kept. 
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coiintms,  and  parficularly  to  the  Nether- 
lands. At  first  this  fine  was  only  an 
old  noble,  or  6s.  Bd.,  money  of  the  time  j 
but  by  successive  additions  it  was  raised 
to  no  lesa  than  40/.,  money  of  the  time^ 
and  was  justly  complained  of  by  the 
merchants  and  traders  in  the  outports  as 
an  intolerable  burden.  In  1497,  an  act 
was  passed  (12th  Hen.  VII.  cap.  6.)  to 
obviate  this  abuse.  It  declares  that 
all  Englishmen  shall  have  free  liberty 
'  to  trade  to  the  coasts  of  Flanders* 
Holland*  Zealand,  and  Brabant,  and 
other  parts  adjoining,*  on  payment  of  a 
fine  of  ten  marks  (6/.  13«.  4d.  money 
of  the  time,)  to  the  merchant  adven- 
turers of  London.  That  this  act  effected 
a  very  great  improvement  on  the  pre- 
vious practice  is  obvious ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  private  company  in  Lon- 
don bein^  allowed  to  impose  a  fine  on 
all  marraants  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  engasred  in  foreig;n  adventures, 
shows  how  little  the  most  obvious  prin- 
ciples were  then  understood. 

The  influence  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  Henry  VIL,  in  the  view  of  directly 
encoura^g  commerce  and  navigation, 
was  trifling  compared  with  the  influence 
of  those  which  operated  indirectly,  by 
putting  down  abuses  and  establishing 
the  authority  of  the  law.  From  a  very 
remote  period  the  great  lords  had  been 
accustomed  to  maintain  vast  numbers 
of  servants  and  retainers,  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  their  grandeur, 
and  partly  as  the  means  of  security  and 
of  attack.  The  retainers  generally  lived 
on  the  estates  of  their  masters,  who  suph 
plied  them  with  badges  and  liveries,  and 
with  provisions  while  in  service.  These 
persons  were  not  only  ready  upon  all 
occasions,  when  called  upon,  to  support 
the  cause  of  their  lords,  to  execute  their 
orders,  and  to  sive  evidence  for  them  in 
courts  oflatv^  out  trusting  to  their  in- 
fluence to  screen  them  from  justice,  they 
scrupled  not,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offeml,  to  attack  those  thev  considered 
as  their  master's  enemies!  The  pre- 
datory habits  acquired  in  such  a  mode 
of  life  could  not  be  easily  laid  aside ; 
and  when  dismissed  from  service,  or 
not  employed  by  their  masters,  they  ge- 
nerally supported  themselves  by  theft 
and  robbery.  Many  statutes  had  been 
passed  for  repressing  so  enormous  an 
abuse,  but  without  any  perceptible 
effect;  and  during  the  civil  wars  the 
evil  attuned  to  a  frightful  excess.  No 
vrovition  bdnst  made  for  disbanded  sol- 


diers or  retainers,  it  was  not  unusual  to 
expose  liveries  for  sale,  and  the  compe- 
tition for  them  amongst  idle  and  disor* 
derly  persons  was  such  that  they  occa- 
sionally brought  considerable  sums. 
Henry  VIL  determined  to  abate  this 
nuisance ;  and  his  sagacity  and  firmness, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  placed,  enabled  him  to  succeed. 
Many  of  the  principal  nobles  had  pe- 
rished in  the  struggles  terminated  by 
the  battle  of  Bosworth ;  and  their 
power  had  l>een  impaired  by  repeat- 
ed confiscations,  and  by  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  they  had  had  (to  sus- 
tain. They  were,  therefore,  but  ill-fitted 
to  defend  their  privileges  against  so  able 
and  powerful  a  prince  as  Henry,  who 
perceived  and  made  use  of  his  advan- 
tage. The  laws  against  giving  badges 
and  liveries,  and  employing  retainers, 
were  renewed  and  enforced  with  a  ri- 
gour that  none  could  expect  to  elude. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  that  the  barons 
were  compelled  to  lay  aside  their  feudal 
pomp,  and  to  dismiss  their  vassals,  the 
improved  and  more  luxurious  habits 
that  began  to  be  difi'used  throughout 
the  nation,  disposed  them  to  receive 
money  payments,  instead  of  personal  ser- 
vices, from  their  tenants  and  depen- 
dents. And  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
being  thus,  as  it  were,  abandoned  by 
their  feudal  superiors,  were  obliged, 
instead  of  trusting  to  them  for  support 
and  protection,  to  resort  to  some  species 
of  industry,  and  to  respect  those  laws 
they  could  no  longer  trample  upon  with 
impunity.  The  change  that  was  thus 
eflected  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  had  the  most  decisive  and  beneficial 
influence  on  all  ranks  and  orders.  Had 
the  practice  of  maintaining  crowds  of 
retsdners  continued,  order  and  tranquil- 
lity could  never  have  been  established. 

The  power  of  the  great  lords  was 
undermmed  by  another  law,  which, 
though  less  felt  at  the  time,  has  l)een 
hardly  less  important  perhaps  in  its 
conse()uences  than  any  other  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  This  was  the 
legitimation  of  the  practice,  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  of  break- 
ing entails  by  a  fine  and  recovery.  *  By 
means  of  this  law,*  says  Hume,  'joined 
to  the  beginning  luxury  and  refinement 
of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  of  the  ba- 
rons were  gradually  dissipated,  and  the 
property  of  the  commons  increased  in 
England.  It  is  probable  that  Henry 
foresaw  and  intended  this  consequence ; 
because  the  constant  scheme^of  his  po- 
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li^y  oonBiited  in  depVeasiiig  the  great, 
and  exalting  churchmen,  lawyers,  and 
men  of  mean  famiUas,  who  were  more 
dependent  on  him«' 

The  circle  of  eommeroe  behi^  now  in« 
larked  on  aU  sides,  merchant-ships  began 
to  be  built  of  larger  sixe,  and  to  be  fitted 
up  with  better  accommodations.  Henry 
VII.  was  a  considerable  ship-owner. 
He  built  several  large  ships,  which, 
when  not  employed  in  the  public  service, 
he  was  aecustomed  to  freight  to  the 
merchants. 

StiUy  however,  these  favourable  cir« 
cumstances  had  less  influence  than 
might  have  been  imagined  in  extending 
the  sphere  of  foreign  commerce.  Tli« 
nation  had  been  so  Ions:  distracted  by 
intestine  commotions,  and  the  merchants 
and  seamen  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and 
the  Itahan  Republics  continued  to  en- 
gross 90  large  a  share  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  England,  that  but  few, 
comparatively,  of  Henry^s  subjects  had 
any  desire  to  engage  in  remote  adven- 
tures. The  persevering  efforts  of  the 
Portuguese  to  discover  a  route  to 
India  by  sailing  round  Africa,  and 
their  discoveries,  appear  to  have  ex- 
cited little  attention  and  no  emulation 
in  Englimd.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
world  by  Columbus  was,  indeed,  too 
extraordmary  an  event  not  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  every  one,  and  to  arouse  even 
the  most  indifferent  to  some  degree  of 
enlerprise.  An  association  havmg  been 
iDrmed  in  England  U»  the  purpose  of 
prosecnting  d^coveries,  a  patent  was 
mnted  by  Henry  to  John  Cabot  and 
hie  three  sons,  authcmstng  them  to  make 
disoovenes,  '  on  their  own  proper  costs 
and  charges,*  in  all  parts  of  tne  world 
nmknown  to  Christians.  Under  this 
sandion,  an  expedition,  oonsistiDg  of 
tve  ships,  saikd  firom  England  in  1496. 
It  was  comnanded  br  Sebastian  Cabot, 
the  seeond  son  of  John,  who,  though 
his  Ikther  was  a  YenetiaN,  was  himself 
bom  in  Brislol.  In  point  of  nauticri 
skiU,  sagacity,  and  perseveranoe,  Sebaa- 
lia»  Cabot  seems  to  have  been  httle^  if 
at  all,  inferior  to  Cohiabus ;  and  as 
the  iMids  seen  1^  the  latter  in  has  first 
and  second  voyages  were  situated  in  the 
'Weet  Indies,  the  honour  of  b«ng  the 
ftpst  discoverer  of  the  Ameviean  conti- 
nent is  due  to  Sebastian.  He  sailed 
along  the  whole  coast  t9om  Hud8en*s 
Bay  to  Florida;  and  in  so  far  as 
pnont^  of  ^seoveiy  gives  9m  r^ht  to 
omniicmfc  the  ekim  of  the  SfngliMi  to 


the  exclusive  possession  of  the  grealer 
part  of  the  continent  of  North  America 
IS  unquestionable*. 

Two  years  after  (1498)  Cabot  wat 
sent  out  as  oommander  of  a  squa- 
dron of  six  ships,  equipped  at  King 
Henry's  expense,  ftuiher  to  explore  the 
lands  and  islands  discovered  on  his  pre- 
vious voyage.  But  though  this  shows 
that  the  King  was  not  insensible  to  the 
value  and  importance  of  so  splendid  a 
discovery,  no  attempt  was  made  either 
in  his  reign,  or  for  a  long  time  after,  to 
turn  it  to  account,  by  foimding  a  colony 
in  the  countries  visited  bjr  Cabot,  or  by 
opening  an  intercourse  with  them. 

Various  ch-cumstances  contributed  to 
occasion  this  neglect.  As  soon  as  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  by  whose  marriage 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  had 
been  united,  learned  the  success  of  Co- 
lumbus, they  applied  to  Pope  Alexander 
y  I.  for  a  grant  of  such  territories  as  they 
might  discover,  that  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  infidels.  The  Pontiff,  desirons  at 
once  to  display,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  extend,  his  power,  readily  assented  to 
the  wish  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.  As 
vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  conveyed  to  them  the  fnll  right  to, 
and  sovereignty  of,  all  ihe  countries 
lying  to  the  west  of  an  imaginary  line, 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole 
a  hundred  leagues  to  the  westward  of 
the  Aaores.    And  as  the  Portugoese  had 

freviously  acquired,  by  a  bull  of  E;agene 
v.,  a  right  to  all  the  countries  betweea 
CapeNon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  continent  of  India,  the  two  penin- 
sular nations  engrossed  between  them, 
by  what  was  then  believed  to  be  a  good 
title^  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  globe!  The  lands  cBseovered  by 
Cabot  pkdaly  formed  a  part  ef  the  ample 
donation  made  to  the  crown  of  Spata 
by  Alexander  yi.  a  and  ridicnkms  as 
the  pretension  to  make  sneh  a  grant 
may  now  appear,  Its  validity  w^  at  the 
time,  universally  aeknowled|ged.  Henry 
besides  was  exceedingly  anxious  to 
preserve  the  ftiendship  of  Ferdinand, 

•  TkeM«»9l»otf  SebaitlaoCftWt  (^Klp.Bia. 
die,  «a  Am«v1cMi),  pabUilMd  in  1831,  U  out  of  tbc 
moct  valuable  booka  that  baa  ever  upaared  on  the 
hiatory  of  maritlato  diacovery.  tVk  aolhor  baa 
rtaoft«4  |o  orlflnal  aourcea^  H«  aiacoreicd  ta  tliB 
BoUa  Chapel,  and  haa  Dxiol«d  for  the  llcat  tima^ 
the  patent  gnuited  to  Joan  Cabot  in  1498.  In  which 
reference  la  made  to  ^tkt  kmd»  n»4  isUi  ^kte 
fmud  bp  tka  toid  John  ;*  and  which,  can»eqoe»tl|» 
putt  to  reat  all  doubts  aa  to  the  era  of  CabotTs 
dtecmrery.  The  reasons  aaslgned  by  the  anthor  for 
concluding  that  Sebastian  Cabot  tiMaao,  an^aoft 
John  the  father,  commanded  In  both  ejqpedttiona* 
•re  IcM  atttafhctory  than  the  olhtr  pvtsorcht  work. 
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for  whom   he  professed  the  greatest 
esteem ;  and  was  endeavouritir,  indeed, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Cabot^s  dis- 
corerf  transpired,  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
ria^  that  afterwards  took  place  between 
his  eldest  son  and  the  Princess  of  Spain. 
These  circumstances,  coupled  witn  the 
(fistriistful  character  of  the  king,  suffi- 
ciently account  for  no  effort  being  made 
by  the   English,   during   the   reign  of 
Henry  V 1 1.,  to  found  any  colony,  or  to 
acquire  any  footing  in  a  distant  country. 
His  son  and  successor,  Henry  VIII., 
was  frequently  at  war  with  Spam ;  and 
having  emancipated  himself  from  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  the  bull  of  Alex- 
ander VI.    could    hardly  hate  much 
influence  on  his  conduct.    His  subjects 
had  also  become  more  commercial,  and 
exaggerated  ideas  began  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  talue  of  foreisrn  posses- 
sions.   But  in  the  first  part  of  his  reigrt, 
Henry  engaged  with  inconsiderate  ar- 
dour  in    the  great    struggle  l)etween 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.;  and  in  the 
sequel  he,  as  well  as  the  nation,  was 
too  much  occupied  and  agitated  with 
domestic  atfiairs,  particularly  with  the 
subversion  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
the  disputes  to  which  it  pave  rise,  to  be 
able  to  bestow  any  considerable  degree 
of  attention  on  projects  of  discoverjr  or 
colonization.     But,    though    not  im- 
mediately    concerned    in    them,    the 
splendid  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
Vasco    de     Gama    had    a  powerful 
hiflaence  iti   England,  as  well  as  in 
every  other   country.    'The    enlarge- 
ment  of    commerce    and   navigation 
increased  industry  and  the  arts  every- 
where: the  nobles  dissipated  their  for- 
tnnes  in  expensive  pleasures ;  men  of 
W   inferior    rank    both     acquired   a 
share  in  the  landed  property  and  created 
to  themselves  a  considerable  property  of 
t  new  kind,  in  stock,  commodities,  art, 
credit,  and  correspondence.    In  some 
nations,  the  privflegesof  the  commons 
hicreascd  by  this  increase  of  property. 
In  most  nations,  the  kmgs,  ftnaing  arms 
to  be  dropped  lij  the  barons,  who  coidd 
no  longer  endure  their   former  rude 
nanner  of  life,    established    standing 
armies  and  mastered  the  liberties  of  the 
Gangdom.    But  in  all  places  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  from  the  depression 
^  the  pcttv  tyrants,  by  whom  they  had 
formeriy  been  oppressed  rather  than 
governed,  received  great  improvement, 
and  they  acquired,  S  not  entire  liberty, 
at  least  the  most  considerable  advan- 


of  events  thus  tended  to  dept^ss  the 
nobles  and  exalt  the  people,  Henry,  who 
also  embraced  that  poliqr,  has,  perhapt, 
acquired  more  praiae  than  his  instito^ 
tions,  strictly  speaking*  seen  of  them- 
selves to  deserve  on  account  of  any 
profound  wisdom  attending  thon.*-^ 
{Humeri  England,  cap.  xxvi.) 

Like  his  father,  Henry  VIII.  was  di«» 
posed  to  promote  the  interests  of  eov^ 
merce,  and  some  of  the  measures  he 
took  in  this  view  were  not  ill  calculated 
to  effect  their  object.  In  1515  he  esta- 
blished, or  rather,  perhaps,  renewed 
and  extended,  the  famous  guild  or  oor» 
poration  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Dept* 
ford,  for  the  licensing  and  regulattn^^  of 
pilots,  and  for  the  erection  and  ordering 
of  light-houses,  beaeoni,  9ce,  Similar 
establishments  were  soon  after  founded 
at  Hull  and  Newcastle.  In  this  in- 
stance Henry  followed  the  example  of 
Charles  V.,  who,  observing  the  nume- 
rous shipwrecks  in  the  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies  occasioned  by  the  ignorance 
of  seamen,  established  at  the  Ca$a  de 
Contratacion,  in  Seville,  lectures  on  tm- 
vigation,  and  a  pilot  major  for  the  ex* 
amination  of  other  pilots  and  mariners. 
Charles  also  directed  treatises  on  navi- 
gation to  be  pubhshed  for  the  use  of 
navigators. 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  te  little 
reason  to  think  that  commerce  gahied 
much  by  the  efforts  of  Henry  VIII.  for 
its  encouragement;  and  hs  increase 
during  his  reign  ought  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  gradual  development  of 
the  national  resoturces,  occasioned  hj 
the  subversion  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  natural  growth  of  opulence, 
than  to  the  efforts  of  government  to  ex^ 
cite  the  dormant  energies  of  the  people. 
Many  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
Henry  were  indeed  calculated  to  have 
a  precisely  opposite  effect.  Among 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  the 
influence  of  which,  had  they  been  acted 
upon,  must  have  been  exceedmdy  inju- 
rious, were  statutes  restraining  the  doth 
manufacture,  in  Worcestershnre,  to  the 
city  of  Worcester,  and  four  other  towns, 
and  prohibiting  themanufiu^re  of  co- 
verlets anywhere  in  the  county  of  York 
except  in  the  city.  The  groundless 
complaints  of  the  city  of  London  against 
aliens  were  favourably  listened  to  By  the 
king.  Henry  even  went  so  fiar  as  to 
affirm  in  an  edict  of  the  star-chamber, 
printed  amongst  the  statutes,  that  the 
foreigners    starved    the    natives,    and 
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course  to  theft  murder,  and  other  enor- 
mities! To  prevent  the  increase  of 
these  imaginary  evils,  fresh  restraints 
were  laid  on  the  employment  of  foreign 
artisans,  and  on  the  residence  of  foreign 
merchants.  But,  as  the  philosophical 
historian  has  observed,  Henry  had  done 
better  to  have  encouraged  foreign  mer- 
chants and  artisans  to  come  over  to 
England ;  which  might  have  excited  the 
emulation  of  the  natives,  and  improved 
their  skill. 

Henry  VII  I.  may  be  styled  the  foun- 
der of  the  royal  navy  of  England.  He 
appointed  a  board  of  commissioners  for 
its  regulation ;  erected  warehouses  for 
naval  stores ;  and  constructed  the  dock- 
yards at  Deptford  and  Woolwich  for 
building  and  equipping  ships  of  war. 
Some  of  Henry's  predecessors  had  a 
few  ships,  which  they  employed  some- 
times in  trade,  and  sometimes  in  war ; 
but  they  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  a 
navy.  At  his  death,  however,  fifty-three 
ships  belonged  to  the  crown,  some  of 
which  were  of  considerable  magnitude. 
The  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu  was  of  1,000 
tons ;  she  carried  19  brass  and  103  iron 
guns,  and  her  crew  consisted  of  301 
mariners,  349  soldiers,  and  50  gunners. 
There  was  another  ship  of  700  tons,  two 
of  600,  and  two  of  500 ;  the  tonnage  of 
the  whole  fleet  being  6,255  tons.  The 
trading  ships  were  ako  larger  and  bet- 
ter built  than  at  any  previous  period. — 
{Henry's  Great  Britain,  vol.  xiL,  p.  344.) 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is  famous 
for  the  introduction  of  several  new  ma- 
nufactures, and  of  many  new  articles  of 
food  and  clothing.  Amon^  the  former, 
the  art  of  knitting  stockings  may  be 
mentioned ;  for,  though  Howell  states 
that  Henry  wore  only  cloth  hose,  {His- 
""tory  qf  the  World,  vol.  iii.,  p.  222,)  it 
is  certain  that  knit  stockings  were  then 
made  in  England,  though  probably  in 
very  limited  quantities  and  only  of  wooL 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  famous  mer- 
chant, presented  Edward  VI.  with  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings  received  from 
Spain;  [and  Queen  Elizabeth  is  re* 
presented  as  having  laid  aside  the  use 
of  cloth  hose  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign.  Lord  Herbert  affirms,  in  his 
history  of  Heniy  VIII.,  that  cannon 
were  not  made  in  England  till  1535 ; 
and  though  the  perfect  accuracy  of  this 
statement  has  been  impeached,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber, if  not  the  whole,  of  those  previ- 
ously made  use  of,  were  imported.  Soap 
\va8  not  manufactured  in  London  till 


1524.  The  culture  of  currants,  hops, 
and  several  other  fruits  and  vegetable  s» 
seems  to  have  been,  for  the  first  time, 
introduced  into  England  about  this 
period.  The  earliest  notice  of  hops  in 
the  statute-book  occurs  in  1552.  The 
introduction  of  turkies  into  England 
dates,  it  is  said,  from  Henry  VIIL — 
(Anderson^  vol  L,  p.  354.) 

The  prodigal  expenditure  of  Henry 
VIII.,  having  speedily  occasioned  the 
dissipation  of  the  immense  treasures  left 
by  his  father,  forced  him  to  resort  to 
many  disgraceful  expedients  for  ob- 
taining supplies,  and  among  others  to 
the  degradation  of  the  coin.  He  carried 
this  vile  species  of  fraud  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  any  other  period  of  our 
histoiy;  and  the  consequences  were 
most  pernicious.  Coins  of  full  weight 
were  either  hoarded  or  withdrawn  from 
circulation;  and  all  sorts  of  produce 
were  withtield  from  market,  so  that 
prices  rose  to  the  full  extent  of  the  de- 
gradation, and  everything  was  thrown 
into  extreme  confusion.  The  most  vio- 
lent measures  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  these  effects. 
Farmers  were  ordered  to  bring  their 
grain  to  market,  and  to  sell  it  at  rea^- 
sonable  prices;  buying  in  one  market 
in  order  to  sell  in  another  was  prohi- 
bited under  the  severest  penalties ;  and 
the  exportation  of  all  sorts  of  provisions 
was  forbidden  except  to  Calais.  But 
such  arbitrary  measures  only  served 
to  aggravate  the  evil.  *  At  length,'  says 
Mr.  Martin  Folkes,  'it  was  found  by 
experience  that  gold  and  silver  had,  by 
the  common  consent  of  all  people, 
throughout  the  civilized  parts  of  the 
world,  acquired  certain  real  and  proper 
values;  and  that  in  such  a  nation  as 
this,  not  destitute  even  then  of  all  com- 
merce with  strangers,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  arbitrary  value  set  upon  pieces 
of  base  metal  could,  for  any  considera- 
ble time,  supply  the  want  of  the  silver 
that  used  to  be  contained  in  the  pieces 
of  the  same  denominations.  Whatever 
names  were  given  to  those  pieces  of 
base  metal,  or  by  whatever  authority 
their  imaginary  value  was  supportea, 
the  poor  people  would  either  not  bring 
their  provisions  at  all  to  the  markets, 
to  exchange  them  for  such  money,  or 
would  then  sell  them  at  much  higher 
rates  than  before ;  as  the  nominal  sums 
they  received  for  their  goods  would  not 
now  purchase  them  the  same  conveni- 
ences elsewhere^  as  the  same  nominal 
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sums  of  better  money  had  finrmerljr 
done.    It  was,  therefore,  judged  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  reform  and  to  amend 
the  coin.   The  affiiir  was  very  seriously 
considered,  and  the  work  was  under- 
taken and  carried  on  with  so  much  dili- 
^noe  and  vigour,  that  within  a  few 
months  a  reformation  of  the  money 
was  brought  about,  truly  memorable, 
and  no  less  remarkable  than  the  former 
abuses  of  it  had  been:  for  the  new 
pieces  that  vrere  coined  before  the  end 
of  this  year  1551,  were  of  more  than 
four  times  the  value  of  those  of  the 
same    denominations   that   had   been 
coined  in    the  former  months  of  the 
same*.* 

The  reformation  of  the  coin  was 
nearly  completed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  per- 
fected before  its  close.  Moneta  in  jus' 
turn  valorem  restituet,  says  her  histo- 
rian. Her  conduct  in  this  respect  has 
been  deservedly  eulogized ;  and  on  two 
memorable  occasions,  in  1698  and  181 9» 
was  appealed  to  with  effect  by  the  advo- 
cates of  sound  principles. 

Though,  in  their  immediate  effects, 
the  Reformation,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries,  were  probably  injurious 
to  the  lower  classes,  they  have  been  of 
the  greatest  public  advantage.  The  Re- 
formation broke  those  trammels  by 
which  the  human  mind  had  been  en- 
chained for  ages,  and  gave  it  the  impulse 
which  it  still  retains.  The  destruction 
of  the  monasteries  converted  into  in- 
dustrious citizens  many  thousand  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  who,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  lived,  under  the  cloak 
of  religion,  in  luxurious  idleness,  de- 
bauched by  every  sort  of  vicious  indul- 
gence. A  crowd  of  fast  days  and  super- 
stitious observances  were  at  the  same 
time  abolished ;  and  the  court  of  Rome 
ceased  to  derive  from  England  a  large 
part  of  the  supplies  required  to  defray 
Its  extravagant  expenditure.  Il  is  no 
part  of  our  business  to  inc^uire  into  the 
motives  of  Henry  in  effectmg  so  great 
a  revolution.  His  measures,  how  un- 
worthy soever  the  principle  whence 
they  sprung,  were  as  beneficial  as  if 
they  had  been  dictated  by  the  most  de- 
liberate wisdom.  A  less  rough  and 
violent  hand  might  have  been  inclined 
to  tamper  with  abuses  which  the  public 
interest  required  should  be  rooted  out 

Notwithstanding  the  little  encomrage- 
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ment  given  by  the  king  and  the  public, 
some  attempts  at  discoveiy,  with  a  view 
to  commerce,  were  made  m  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  grand  object  at  that 
time,  and  for  several  years  afterwards, 
was  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India, 
by  sailing  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
that  they  might  thus  avoid  infringing 
the  rights  claimed  by  the  Portuguese. 
These  efforts  were  prosecuted  with 
much  perseverance.  Notwithstanding 
the  ill  success  with  which  they  had  been 
attended,  a  fresh  attempt  of  this  sort 
was  made  in  1553,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  in  two  ships  commanded  by 
the  famous  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and 
Captain  Richard  Chancellour.  These  na- 
vigators carried  with  them  a  letter  from 
the  king,  translated  into  Latin,  Greek,  and 
other  languages,  addressed  to  all  kings, 
princes,  and  persons  in  authority.  This 
letter,  which  is  preserved  in  Hakluyt, 
evinces  the  most  enlightened  views  at 
to  commerce  and  discovery ;  and  is,  in 
all  respects,  so  creditable  to  our  ances- 
tors, that  we  shall  lay  an  extract  from 
it  before  the  reader.  It  begins  by  set- 
ting  forth  the  disposition  to  cultivate 
the  love  and  friendship  of  his  kind,  im- 
planted by  the  Almighty  in  the  heart  of 
man, — the  consequent  duty  of  aU,  ac- 
cording to  their  power,  to  maintain  and 
augment  this  desire, — and  the  conduct 
of  the  king's  ancestors  in  this  respect, 
which  had  ever  been  *  to  shewe  good  af- 
fection to  those  that  came  to  them  from 
farre  countries.'  It  then  i^roceeds  as 
follows ; — 

*  And  if  it  be  right  and  equity  to 
shewe  such  humanities  to  all  men,  doubt- 
less the  same  ought  chiefly  to  be 
shewed  to  merchants,  who,  wandering 
about  the  world,  search  both  the  land 
and  the  sea,  to  carry  such  good  and 
profitable  things  as  are  found  in  these 
countries  to  remote  regions  and  king- 
doms, and  again  to  bring  from  the 
same  such  things  as  they  find  there 
commodious  for  their  own  countries: 
both  as  well  that  the  people  to  whom 
they  goe  may  not  be  destitute  of  such 
commodities  as  their  countries  bring 
not  forth  to  them,  as  that  also  thev  may 
be  partakers  of  such  things  whereof 
they  abound.  For  the  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  greatly  providing  for  man- 
kinde,  would  not  that  all  things  should 
be  found  in  one  region,  to  the  end  that 
one  should  have  need  of  another ;  that 
by  this  means  friendship  might  be  esta- 
blished amons:  all  men,  and  every  one 
seek  to  gratifie  all.    For  the  estabbsh^ 
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mentand  fartherance  of  which  univer- 
sal amitie,  certaine  men  of  our  realme, 
moved  hereunto  by  the  said  desire,  have 
instituted  and  taken  upon  them  a  voy- 
ILge  by  sea  into  fane  countries,  to  the 
Intent  that,  between  our  people  and 
them,  a  way  may  be  opened  to  bring 
in  and  carry  out  marchandises,  desiring 
us  to  further  their  enterprises.  Who, 
assenting  to  their  petition,  have  licensed 
the  right  valiant  and  worthy  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  Knight,  See.,  according  to 
their  desire,  to  goe  to  countries,  to  them 
heretofore  unknown,  as  well  to  seek 
such  things  as  we  lacke,  as  also  to 
oarry  to  them,  from  our  regions,  such 
things  as  they  lacke.  So  that  hereby 
not  only  commoditie  may  ensue  both 
to  them  and  us,  but  also  an  indissolu- 
ble and  perpetual  league  and  friend- 
ship, &c.  We,  thrt-efore,  desire  you, 
kings  and  princes,  and  all  others  to 
whom  there  is  any  power  on  earth,  to 
permit,  unto  these  our  servants,  free 
passage  by  your  regions  and  dominions ; 
for  they  shall  not  touch  any  thing  of 
yours  unwilling  unto  you.  Consider 
you  that  they  also  are  men.  If,  there- 
fore, they  shall  stand  in  neede  of  any- 
thing, we  desire  you  of  all  humanitie, 
and  for  the  nobihtie  which  is  in  you,  to 
aide  and  help  them  with  such  things 
as  they  lacke.  Shewe  yourselves  to- 
wards them,  as  you  would  that  we  and 
our  subjects  should  shewe  themselves 
towards  your  servants,  if  at  anie  time 
they  shall  pass  by  our  regions.' — (Hah" 
/wy<,vol.  iii.,  p.  231.) 

Ttiis  expedition  was  parily  successful, 
and  partly  unsuccessful.  The  ships 
having  parted  company  in  a  storm,  Wil- 
loughby  took  refuge  in  a  harbour  in 
Russian  Lapland,  where,  having  at- 
tempted to  winter,  he,  and  all  his  com- 
panions, perished  of  cold.  Chancellour 
was  more  fortunate.  Having  entered 
the  White  Sea,  he  wintered  in  safety 
at  Archangel,  and,  though  the  first 
stranger  who  had  visited  their  port,  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  inhabitants.  Here 
Chancellour  learned  that  Archangel 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Duke  or  Czar  of  Muscovy,  who 
resided  at  Moscow,  1200  miles  distant. 
Undismayed  by  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  the  journey,  Chancellour  set  out 
for  Moscow,  wnere  he  arrived  in 
safety.  He  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilovitch ;  who,  per- 
ceiving the  advantages  that  might  ac- 
crue to  his  subjects  firom  an  intercourse 
with  the  states  Qf  Western  Surope,  gave 


Chancellour  a  letter  to  the  King  of 
England,  in  which  he  invited  bis  sub- 
jects to  trade  with  his  dominions,  and 
gave  them  ample  assurances  of  favour 
and  protection.  In  consequence,  an  ac- 
tive and  advantageous  intercourse  was 
immediately  established  with  Archangel ; 
which  continued,  till  the  foundation  of 
Petersburgh,  to  be  the  only  port  in 
the  Russian  dominions  frequented  by 
foreigners. 

In  all  barbarous  and  semi*civilized 
countries  dealers  in  com  are  the  objects 
of  popular  indignation.  The  people  sup. 
pose  that  they  would  obtain  this  great 
article  of  provision  at  a  lower  price  were 
they  to  buy  it  directly  from  the  pro- 
ducers. The  profits  of  the  middleman, 
or  dealer,  seem  to  be  wholly  taken  out 
of  their  pockets.  They  do  not  reflect 
that  if  he  were  driven  from  the  trade, 
the  farmer  would  be  obliged,  with  much 
inconvenience  to  himself,  to  perform  the 
duties  that  he  performs ;  to  carry  his 
corn  to  distant  markets,  and  to  sell 
it  in  such  small  quantities  as  might 
suit  the  demands  of  his  customers.  It 
would  obviously  be  impossible  for  him 
to  do  this  without  having  additional 
capital  at  his  command,  and  without 
his  attention  being  constantly  diverted 
from  the  culture  of  his  farm.  But 
the  mere  disposal  of  the  crop  to  the 
consumers  is  but  the  smallest  part 
of  the  business  of  the  com  dealers. 
They  estimate  and  equalize  the  con- 
sumption with  the  supply.  If  the  corn 
merchants,  who  endeavour  to  inform 
themselves  correctly  as  to  such  matters, 
ascertain  that  the  crop  of  any  given  sea- 
son is  deficient,  they  immediately  raise 
its  price,  so  that  the  whole  nation  is 
placed  as  it  were  upon  short  allowance ; 
improvident  consumption  is  checked; 
and  the  supply  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  exhausted  in  ten  months  is 
distributed  equally  over  the  twelve. 
Dealers  in  corn  also  buy  up  a  portion 
of  the  produce  of  a  plentiful  year,  and 
reserve  it  as  a  stock  to  be  disposed  of 
in  the  first  scarcity  that  occurs ;  so  that 
they  not  only  equalize  the  supply  of 
each  particular  season,  but  contribute 
toequalize  the  supplies  of  different  sea- 
sons. Their  operations  are  thus  advan- 
tageous alike  to  the  consumers  and  the 
producers.  They  protect  the  former 
from  famine,  and  husband  for  them 
those  resources  they  could  not  have  so 
advantageously  husbanded  for  thein* 
selves,  and  they  protect  the  ktter  from 
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dflftraetire  oidUatioiui  of  priee«  la 
Utt,  il  then  be  one  class  of  dealers  more 
desenrtn^  of  encouras;ement  and  pro- 
tection tbaa  another,  mat  class  consists 
of  those  who  deal  in  c(Mrn. 

But,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
oor  ancestors,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  trade  of  the  com  dealers,  endea- 
Tonred  to  annihilate  it  alto^ther.  By 
the  statute  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  14, 
it  was  enacted,  'That  whosoever  shall 
bay  any  com  or  grain  with  intent  to  sell 
k  again,  shall  be  reputed  an  unlawful 
eni^sser ;  and  shall  for  the  first  fault 
suffer  two  months*  imprisonment,  and 
forfeit  the  vdue  of  the  com ;  for  the 
iseond,  suffer  six  months*  imprisonment, 
and  forfeit  double  the  value;  and  for 
the  third,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  and  suffer 
imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure, 
and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.* 

But  it  was  found  impossible  to 
dispense  entirely  with  the  services  of 
those  who  were  then  denominated 
kidders,  or  earners  of  com ;  no  one, 
howevor,  was  allowed  to  undertake  this 
bosiness  withoat  having  previously  ob- 
tained a  license,  ascertunin^  his  quali- 
fications as  a  man  of  probity  and  fair 
dealing.  In  the  rtign  of  Elisabeth,  the 
privilege  of  granting  such  licenses  was 
oonfinwl  to  the  Quaker  Sessions. 

It  would  be  useless  to  waste  the  rea- 
der*s  time  l^  dwelling  on  the  absurdity 
of  such  regulations.  ^Those  familiar 
with  the  prioes  of  com  in  the  ages  under 
review,  are  aware  that  the  fluctuations 
exceed  anything  of  which  we  can  now 
form  any  idea.  Owing  to  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  and  to  ue  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  transporting  com  to  any  con- 
siderable distance,  its  prioes  in  places 
remote  from  each  other  often  differed 
oonsitoably  * ;  and  it  was  almost  always 
exceedingly  scarce  and  dear  before  har- 
vest 

As  society  advanced,  the  more  in- 
tdligent  portion  of  the  community 
beoune  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
lestraints  on  the  com  dealers.  The 
rigour  of  the  act  of  Edward  VI.  was, 
in  consequence,  modified  by  several  sub- 
sequent statutes,  principally  enacted 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
lUtutory  restnctions  on  the  intemal 
eom  trade  were  not,  however,  entirely 
lepealad  till  1772.    And,  such  is  the 


*  In  fMt  ttich  tranffportatlon  was  once  nrohl- 
Mtcd.  lUBspotanfVomBTegnlBtlonestabilslted 
Ib  1410,  bf  Ma  oommiMl^ntrs  of  the  customs 
wtr««^«lM4lop«ot  Uorastt  fot  tbe  canying 
w  tWB  frott  Mm  oouolf  to  another. 


influence  of  prejtgidietf,  that  m  1600  an 
individual  of  the  name  of  Rusby  waa 
indicted  at  oonomon  law,  and  convicted 
of  the  imaginary  crime  of  regraiinft 
that  is,  of  selling  a  quantity  of  com  m 
the  same  market  in  which  he  had  pur- 
chased it,  at  an  advance  of  2*.  a  quar- 
ter! So  slow  is  the  progress  of  sound 
philosophy  even  among  those  whose 
education  and  station  ought  to  set  them 
above  vulgar  delusions. 

Mary,  who  espoused  Philip  XL  of 
Spaip,  was  quite  as  bigoted  as  her  hos^ 
band,  to  whose  wishes  she  gave  the  rea- 
diest assent.  She  was,  consequently, 
induced,  not  only  by  deference  to  the 
Pope's  bull,  but  out  of  respect  to  Philip, 
to  discountenance  all  plans  of  commerce 
or  discovery  that  mi|[ht  have  brought 
the  English  into  collision  with  the  Spa- 
nish, by  exploring  or  settling  any  part 
of  the  New  World.  It  is,  however, 
pretty  certain  that  the  study  of  the  Spa- 
nish language,  which,  became  fashion- 
able at  court  after  the  marriage  of 
Philip,  and  the  facility  which  was  thus 
afforded  of  reading  Spanish  works  on 
geography  and  navigation,  as  well  as 
the  information  obtained  from  the 
Spaniards  who  accompanied  Philip  to 
England,  as  to  their  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  policy  followed  in 
respect  to  them,  excited  the  desire  of  the 
English  to  acquire  some  share  in  such 
valuable  possessions ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  furnished  them  with  information 
that  was  of  material  service  in  their  exp 
peditions  during  the  following  reign. 

At  length,  under  the  vifforous  sway 
of  Elizabeth,  the  taste  of  the  nation  for 
naval  enterprise  was  fully  awakened* 
The  attempt  at  invasion  made  by  Spain, 
though  it  railed,  opened  the  eyes  of  all 
classes  to  the  importance  of  having  a 
powerful  fleet;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  success 
which  attended  the  English  in  their 
struggle  with  the  armada,  and  in  their 
expeditions  imder  Drake,  Raleigh,  HaW" 
kins,  Frobisher,  Norris,  Borroughs, 
&c.,  infused  a  spirit  of  daring  and  bold- 
ness into  our  navigators,  that  rendered 
them  equal  to  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings. The  attempts  that  were  made 
to  establish  colonies  m  America,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  not,  however, 
successful.  But  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  her  successor,  James  1^ 
the  foundations  were  laid  of  the  English 
empire  in  America;  the  unprecedented 
advance  of  which  had  a  wonderful  mflu- 
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ence  in  promoting  ihe  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  mother-country. 

The  opening  of  the  trade  to  India,  and 
the  formation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, events  of  the  utmost  importance 
HI  the  commercial  history  of  the  empire, 
illustrate  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Captain 
Stephens,  who  performed  the  voyage  in 
1582,  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     The    voyage   of   Sir   Francis 
Drake  contributed  to  make  the  English 
better  acquainted  with  the  newly-opened 
route  to  India.    But  the  voyage  of  the 
celebrated  Air.  Thomas  Cavendish  was, 
in  the  latter  respect,  the  most  important. 
Cavendish  sailed  from  England  in  a  lit- 
tle squadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, m  July,  1586,  and  having  ex- 
plored the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  as  far  as  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  carefully  observed  the  most  impor- 
tant characteristic  features  of  the  peo- 
ple and  countries  which  he  visited,  re- 
turned  to  England,  after  a  prosperous 
navigation,  in  September,  1588.    Per- 
haps,  however,  nothing  contributed  so 
much  to  inspire  the  English  with  a  de- 
sire to  embark  in  the  Indian  trade,  as 
the  captures  that  were  made  at  this 
time  from  the  Spaniards.  A  Portuguese 
East  India  ship  or  carrack.  captured  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  during  his  expedition 
to  the  coast  of  Spain,  inflamed  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  merchants  by  the  richness 
of  her  cargo,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
papers  found  on  board  gave  specific  in- 
formation respecting  the  traffic  in  which 
she  had  been  engaged.    A  still  more 
important  ca{)tureof  the  same  soil  was 
made  m  1593.    An  armament  fitted  out 
for  the  East  Indies  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
^igh,  and   commanded   by  Sir  John 
Borroughs,  fell  in,  near  the  Azores,  with 
the  largest  of  the  Portuguese  carracks. 
a  ship  of  1,600  tons  burden,  carryinff 
700  men  and  36  brass  cannon,  and  after 
an  obstinate    conflict    carried    her  to 
Dartmouth.    She  was  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  had  been  seen  in  England,  and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  gold,  spices, 
calicoes,  silks,  pearls,  drugs,  porcelain, 
ivory,  &c.,  excited  the  ardour  of  the 
Jinghsh  to  engage  in  so  opulent  a  com- 
merce. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other 
concurrent  causes,  an  association  was 
formed  in  London,  in  1599.  for  prose- 
cuting the  trade  to  India.  The  adven- 
turers applied  to  the  Queen  for  a  char- 
ter of  incorporation,  and  also  for  power 
to  exclude  all  other  English  subjects  who 


had  not  obtained  a  license  from  them, 
from  carrying  on  any  species  of  traffic 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  As  exclusive  com- 
panies were  then  very  generally  looked 
upon  as  the  best  instruments  for  prose- 
cutms:  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry,  the  adventurers  seem  to  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  char- 
ter, which  was  dated  the  Slst  Dec.  1600 : 
the  corporation  was  entitled  *  The  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  Merchants  in  Lon- 
don trading  to  theEast  Indies/   The  first 
governor  (Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.)  and 
twenty-four  directors   were  nominated 
in  the  charter;  but  power  was  given  to 
the  company  to  elect  a  deputy-governor, 
and  in  future  to  elect  their  governor  aikl 
directors,  and  such  other  office-bearera 
as  they  might  think  fit  to  appoint.  They 
were  empowered  to  make  bye-laws ;  to 
inflict  punishments,  either  corporal  or 
pecuniary,  provided  such  punishments 
were  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
England ;  to  export  all  sorts  of  goods 
free  of  duty  for  four  years ;  and  to  ex- 
port foreign  coin  or  bullion  to  the  amount 
of  30.000/.  a  year,  6,000/.  of  the  same 
being  previously  coined  at  the  mint; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  import  within 
six  months   after    the    completion   of 
every    voyage,  except    the    first,    as 
much  silver,  gold,  and   foreign   coin, 
as   they    exported.     The  duration  of 
tlie    charter    was    limited    to   fifteen 
years;    but  with  and  under  the  con- 
dition that,  if  it  were  not  found  for  the 
public  advantage,  it  might  be  cancelled 
at  any  time  upon  two  years'  notice  being 
given.— Such  was   the   origin  of  the 
British  East  India  Company,— the  most 
celebrated  commercial  association  either 
of  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  which 
has  now  extended  its  sway  over  the 
whole  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

The  trade  from  England  to  Africa 
commenced  in  1526,  when  some  mer- 
chants  of  Bristol  sent  thither  cloth,  soap, 
and  a  few  other  articles  in  Spanish 
ahips.  Within  a  short  period,  however, 
English  ships  traded  du^t  to  that  con- 
tinent, whence  they  brought  ivory,  gold 
dust,  drugs,  &c. ;  but  the  trade  was  of 
trifling  importance  till  slaves  b^an  to 
be  carried  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  famous  Sir 
John  Hawkins  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Englishman  who  engaged  in  this  infa- 
mous traffic  Having  fitted  out  a  small 
squadron  in  1562,  he  sailed  for  the  coast 
of  Gumea.  where  he  procured  a  cargo  of 
slaves,  which  he  carried  to  St,  Domipgo, 
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where  he  disposed  of  them  to  advan- 
tiure.  The  first  adventure  seems  to 
have  excited  little  attention,  but  it  was 
speedily  fdbwed  by  others ;  and  as  the 
trade  iocreased,  it  was  regarded  as  of 
ffreat  national  importance.  It  was  not 
tin  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  the 
public  became  alive  to  its  guilt  and  horrors. 

There  is  scarcely,  indeed,  a  branch  of 
knei^  commerce  carried  on  at  present, 
with  the  exception  of  that  to  China,  that 
was  not  prosecuted,  to  a  ^eater  or  less 
extent,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
mimber  of  vessels  was  greatly  increased. 
The  flag  of  England  floated  on  every 
tea,  and  everywhere  commanded  respect. 
Many  branches  of  manufacture  were 
introduced,  while  those  already  esta- 
blished received  large  augmentations. 

The  very  well-informed  Mr.  John 
Smith  estimates  the  value  of  the  woollen 
goods  annually  exported  from  England 
to  the  IjOw  Countnes,  Scotland,  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  &c,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reienn  of  Elizabeth,  at  1,200,000/. 
or  1,300,000/.;  and  this  immense  expor- 
tation oif  the  manufactured  article  is 
exclusive  of  a  considerable  exportation 
of  raw  wool,  which  might  be  freely  ex- 
ported.* Many  circumstances  conspired 
to  produce  this  development  of  the  na- 
tional resources.  The  old  plan  of  pay- 
ing: rents  by  services  was  well  nigh  re- 
linquished ;  the  public  tranquillity  was 
rarely  interrupted;  and  a  taste  for  im- 
proved accommodations  was  diffused 
throughout  all  classes.  In  addition  to 
these  favourable  circumstances,  the  per- 
secutions in  the  Low  Countries  occa- 
sioned the  emigration  of  several  thou- 
sands of  the  most  industrious  citizens, 
many  of  whom  came  to  England,  and 
materially  promoted  tlie  improvement 
^our  manufactures. 

There  were  some  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  of  which  was  &r  less 
fitvourable.  Of  these  the  most  injurious 
was  the  practice  of  giving  patents  to 
particular  individuals  or  associations, 
authorising  them  to  carry  on  some 
particular  bianch  of  trade  or  in- 
dustry to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
Such  monopolies  were  granted  in  im- 
mense numbers  by  the  Queen  to 
her  favourites,  who  ;iold  the  patents 
•  to  speculators,  who  raised  tlie  mo- 
nopoiized  articles  to  whatever  price 
they  pleased,  to  the  extreme  injury  of 
the  public  The  number  and  import- 
ance of  the  commodities  that  were  thus 

«■  '  ' 
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assigned  are  quite  astonishing.  Cur- 
rants, salt,  iron,  powder,  oai^,  calf- 
skins, fells,  pouldaries,  ox-shin  bones, 
train  oil,  lists  of  doth,  potashes,  ani- 
seed, vinegar,  sea-coal,  steel,  aqua  vitse, 
brushes,  pots,  bottles,  saltpetre,  lead, 
accidences,  oil,  calamint,  stone,  glasses, 
paper,  starch,  tin,  sulphur,  new  drapery, 
dned  pilchards,  with  the  trade  in  Spanish 
wools,  are  but  a  part  of  the  commodities 
and  businesses  that  were  made  over  to 
monopolists.  When  this  list  was  read  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  member  cried 
out,  /*  not  bread  in  the  number  f  Bread  ! 
said  every  one  with  astonishment  Yes^ 
I  asture  you,  replied  he,  ifaffofrtgo  on 
at  this  rate  toe  shall  have  bread  r^uced 
to  a  monopoly  before  next  Parliament. 
The  monopolists  were  so  exorbitant  in 
their  demands,  that  in  some  places  they 
raised  the  price  of  salt  from  Is.  Ad,  % 
bushel  to  1 4#.  and  1 5^ .  These  high  pro- 
fits naturally  produced  interlopers  and 
emigrants  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  their 
rights  against  encroachments,  the  pa- 
tentees were  armed  with  such  high  and 
arbitrary  powers  from  the  Council, 
that  they  were  able  to  oppress  the 
people  at  pleasure,  and  to  exact  money 
from  such  as  they  thought  proper  to 
accuse  of  interfering  with  their  patents. 
The  patentees  of  saltpetre,  having  the 
power  of  entering  into  every  house,  and 
of  committing  what  havoc  they  pleased 
in  stables,  cellars,  or  w^^erever  thev 
suspected  saltpetre  might  be  gathered, 
commonly  extorted  money  from  those 
who  desired  to  free  themselves  from 
this  damage  or  trouble.  And  while 
domestic  industry  was  thus  restrained 
and  fettered,  most  branches  of  foreign 
trade  were  surrendered  to  exclusive 
companies,  who  carried  them  on  for 
their  own  advantage  merely,  without 
any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
— (Hume's  England^  cap,  xliv.) 

Such  scandalous  abuses,  became  at 
length  quite  intolerable ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  deference  that  was  then  en- 
tertained for  the  royal  prerogative,  a  Bill 
was  introduced  for  abolishing  all  mono- 
polies. It  was  zealously  opposed  by  the 
courtiers;  but  the  queen, who  perceived 
how  odious  her  grants  were  become,  had 
the  good  sense  to  give  way ;  and  volun- 
tarily cancelled  those  that  were  most 
oppressive.  The  evil,  however,  was 
not  wholly  abated  till  near  the  close 
of  the  following  reign,  when  the  famous 
statute  of  the  2l8t  Jac.  I.  cap.  3.  was 
passed.  This  statute  declares  that  all 
monopolies,  grants,  and  letters-patent,  for 
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the  lole  supplying^  selling,  and  makiiig 
of  goods  and  manufacturea,  iball  be 
null  and  void.  It  excepts  patents  for 
fourteen  years,  for  the  sole  working  or 
making  of  any  new  manufacture  within 
the  realm,  to  the  true  and  first  inventors 
of  such  manufajctures,  provided  they  be 
not  contranr  to  law  or  mischievous  to 
the  state.  It  also  excepts  grants  by  act 
of  parliament  to  any  corporation,  com- 
panv,  or  society  for  the  enlargement  of 
trade,  and  letters-patent  concerning  the 
making  of  gunpowder  and  a  few  other 
articles.  With  the  exception  of  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  charters  of 
incorporations,  this  act  effectually  se- 
cured the  freedom  of  industry  in  Great 
Britain,  and  has  done  more,  perhaps,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  industry,  and  to  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  wealth,  than  any 
other  in  the  statute-book. 

Among  other  means  for  promoting 
and  facilitating  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, that  were  either  discovered  or  im- 
proved during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
may  be  mentioned   the  act  of  1601, 
(43rd  Eliz.  cap.  12,)  with  respect  to  ma- 
rine assurance.    The  preamble  sets  its 
utility  in  the  clearest  point  of  view. 
*  Whereas  it  hath  been,  time  out  of  mind, 
an  usage  among  merchants,  both  of 
this  realm  and  of  foreign  nations,  when 
thev  make  any  great  adventure,  (espe- 
cially into  remote  parts,)  to  give  some 
consideration  of  money  to  other  persons, 
(which  commonly  are  in  no  small  num- 
ber,) to  have  from  them  assurance  made 
of  their  goods,  merchandises,  ships,  and 
things  adventured,  or  some  part  thereof, 
at  such  rates  and  in  such  sort  as  the 
parties  assurers  and  the  parties  assured 
can  agree ;  which  course  of  dealing  is 
commonly  termed  a  policy  of  assurance; 
by  means  of  which  it  cometh  to  pass, 
upon  the  loss  or  perishing  of  any  ship, 
there  foUoweth,  not  the  undoing  of  any 
man,  but  the  loss  Hghteth  rather  easily 
upon  many  than  heavily  upon  few,  and 
rather  upon  them  that  adventure  not 
than  upon  those  that  adventure ;  where- 
by all  merchants,  especially  the  younger 
sort,  are  allured  to  venture  more  wil- 
lingly and  more  freely.*    ,' According  to 
Malynes,  (LexMercat.  p.  1 05,)  insurance 
was  first  practised  amongst  us  by  the 
Lombards,  and  had,  most  probably,  been 
introduced  some  time  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  appears  from 
the  statute  that  it  ha!d  originally  been 
usual  to  refer  all  disputes  that  arose  vnth 
respect  to  assurances,  to  the  decision  of 
*  grave  and  discreet*  merchants,  ap- 


pointed b^  the  Lord  Majror.  ButabusM 
having  arisen  out  of  this  practice,  the 
statute  authorised  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  trial  of 
insurance  cases;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  enlarged.  But  this  court 
soon  after  fell  into  disuse ;  and,  what  is 
singular,  no  trace  of  its  proceedings  can 
now  be  discovered. 

There  are  no  means  of  forming  any 
accurate  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  England  at  the  dose  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^s  reign ;  but  some  in« 
teresting  details  with  respect  to  it  have 
been  preserved  in  a  tract  of  J.  Wheeler, 
secretary  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers, 
printed  at  Middleburg  in  1601.  The 
Steel-yard  and  Hanseatic  Associations 
having  been  previously  alK>lished,  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  engrossed,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  most  part  of  the  trade 
to  other  countries.  Their  dealings  are 
thus  described  by  their  secretary : — 

'  There  is  sent  out  yearly  by  the  afore- 
said company,  at  least  60,000  white 
cloths,  besides  coloured  cloths  of  all 
sorts,  kerseys,  short  and  long  bays, 
oottons.  Northern  dozens ;  the  just  va- 
lue of  these  60,000  white  cloths  cannot 
well  be  calculated  or  set  down,  but  in 
my  opinion  they  are  not  worth  less  than 
600,000/.  sterling. 

'  The  coloured  cloths  of  all  sorts,  bays, 
kerseys,  &c.,  I  reckon  at  the  numl)er  of 
40,000  at  least;  and  they  are  worth 
400,000/.  sterling. 

*  There  goeth  also  out  of  England, 
besides  their  woollen  cloths,  into  the 
Low  Countries,  wool,  woolfels,  lead,  tin, 
saffiron,  coney-skins,  leather,  tallow, 
alabaster,  stones,  com,  l)eer,  and  divers 
other  things,  amounting  unto  great  sums 
of  money. 

*  We  have  next  to  show^what  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  buy,  for  return,  of 
strange  nations  and  people  frequenting 
their  mart  towns  and  oringing  their 
country  commodities  thither. 

'  Of  the  Dutch  and  G^man  merchants 
they  buy  Rhenish  wine,  fustians,  copper, 
steel,  hemp,  onion  seed,  copper  and  iron 
ware,  lattice,  kettles  and  pans,  Unen 
cloth,  hamesSt  saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
all  things  made  at  Nuremberg;  and,  in 
fine,  there  is  no  kind  of  wares  that  Cier- 
many  yieldeth,  but  generally  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  buy  as  much  or  more 
thereof  as  any  other  nation. 

'  Of  the  Italians  they  buy  all  kinds  of 
silk  wares,  velvets  wrought  and  uq- 
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wroo^  ttAtas,  gatins,  damasks,  sars« 
nets,  Milan  fustians,  cloth  of  gold  and 
silrer,  programs,  eamlets,  satin  and 
sewioff  iilkf  organzine,  orsoy,  and  all 
other  kind  of  wares  either  made  or  to  be 
bad  in  Italy. 

'  Of  the  Easterlings  they  buy  flax, 
htmp,  wax,  pitch,  tar,  wainscot,  deal 
boards,  oars,  com,  furs,  cables  and  cable- 
yiin,  tallow,  ropes,  masts  for  ships, 
soap  uhes,  estnd^  wool,  and  almost 
whatsoever  is  made  or  grown  in  the 
eut  countries. 

'  Of  the  Portuguese  they  buy  all  kinds 
of  ipiees  and  drugs. 

'With  the  Spaniards  and  French  they 
have  not  much  to  do,  by  reason  that 
other  English  merchants  have  had  a 
great  trade  into  France  and  Spain,  and 
so  serve  England  directly  from  thence 
with  the  commodities  of  those  countries. 

*  Of  the  Low  Country  merchants,  or 
Netberlanders,  they  buy  all  kinds  of 
manufactures  and  handiwork  not  made 
inEndand;  tapestry,  buckram,  white 
thread,  inkle,  Imen  cloth  of  all  sorts, 
cambrics,  lawns,  madder ;  and  an  infinite 
number  of  other  things,  too  long  to 
rehearse.  I  have  heard  it  credibly  re- 
ported, that  all  the  commodities  that 
come  out  of  all  other  countries  besides 
En^and,  were  not  wont  to  set  so  many 
people  at  work  in  the  Low  Countries  as 
the  eommodities  which  came  out  of 
England  only  did ;  neither  that  any  other 
two  of  the  greatest  nations  that  fre« 
quented  the  said  Low  Countries  for 
trade,  buy  or  carry  out  so  much  goods  in 
value  as  the  Merchant  Adventurers/ — 
(See  pp.  25 — 28,  original  edition.  We 
have  modernized  the  spelling,  but  made 
no  other  alteration.) 

Wheeler  gives  no  data  by  which  to 
judge  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports ;  but  in  an  official  account  given 
by  Misseldcn,  in  his  Circle  of  Com" 
merci,  (p.  121,)  publbhed  in  1623,  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  in  1612  is  set 
down  at  2,487,435/.,  and  that  of  the  im- 
ports at  2,141,151/.;  and  this,  if  accu- 
rate, mav  be  considered  as  not  differing 
materially  from  their  value  in  1601. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  account 
given  by  "Wheeler  of  sugar, which,  how- 
ever, had  been  imported,  though  in  small 
qnantilies,  long  previously.  Tobacco 
pad  barely  been  introduced  mto  England 
in  the  leini  of  Elizabeth ;  tea  was  not 
heard  of  tin  Iwlf  a  century  afterwards ; 
and  the  foundations  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufM^nre  had  not  been  laid.    The  sti- 
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these  and  other  artieltfl,  and  the  addi- 
tional scope  afforded  for  the  exercise  of 
talent  and  enterprise  in  the  new  chan- 
nels of  employment  and  adventure  that 
were  now  opened,  had  a  most  astonish- 
ing influence.  The  progress  of  improve- 
ment was  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
civil  war  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ; 
but  the  retardation  was  only  temporary; 
and  it  has  continued  ever  since  rapidly 
to  advance.  At  this  moment  the  manu. 
faotures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
have  attained  to  an  unrivalled  degree  of 
improvement,  and  to  an  extent  that  in  the 
earlier  ages  would  not  have  been  deemed 
possible.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  reached  their 
zenith.  On  the  contrary,  the  greater 
freedom  of  industry  we  now  enjoy,  the 
greater  amount  of  our  capital,  and  the 
greater  skill  and  intelligence  of  our 
merchants  and  artificers,  will  (supposing 
the  public  tranquillity  is  preserved)  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  still  more  astonishing 
displays  of  ingenuity  and  invention. 

The  coasting  trade  of  England  was, 
at  an  early  period,  very  considerable ; 
and  it  has  continued  to  increase  even 
more  rapidly  than  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  country.  Its  great 
amount  is  principally  to  be  ascril)ed  to 
the  ready  access  afforded  by  the  Sea  to 
most  considerable  places  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  the  extraordinary 
facility  of  conveyance  that  is  thereby 
afforded.  The  general  use  of  coal  as 
an  article  of  fuel  in  modern  times,  and 
the  circumstance  of  London  and  the 
southern  counties  being  almost  wholly 
supplied  from  the  north,  has  occasioned 
the  employment  of  a  very  large  number 
of  ships  and  seamen.  The  first  men- 
tion of  coal  in  England  is  believed  to 
occur  in  a  charter  of  Henry  III. 
granting  licence  to  the  burgesses  of 
Newcastle  to  dig  for  it.  In  1281  New- 
castle is  said  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able trade  in  this  article.  About  the 
end  of  this  century,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth,  coals  began  to  be  im- 
ported into  London,  being  at  first  used 
only  by  smiths,  brewers,  dyers,  soap- 
boilers, Bee, ;  this  innovation  was,  how- 
ever, loudly  complained  of.  A  notion 
^ot  abroad,  that  the  smoke  was  hi&^hly 
mjurious  to  the  public  health ;  and  in 
1 31 6  the  Commons  petitioned  Edward  I. 
to  prohibit  the  burning  of  coal,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  an  intolerable 
nuisance.  His  Majesty  issued  a  pro- 
clamation conformable  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition ;  but  it  being  but  little  at- 
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tended  to,  recourse  was  had  to  more 
vigorous  measures;  a  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer  being  issued  out,  with 
instructions  to  inquire  as  to  all  who 
burned  sea-coal  within  the  city,  or  parts 
adjoining,  to  punish  them  for  the  first 
ott'ence  by  *  pecuniary  mulcts,*  and 
upon  a  second  offence,  to  demolish 
their  furnaces,  and  to  provide  for  the 
strict  observance  of  the  proclamation  in 
all  time  to  come. 

But  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that 
were  thus  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
coal,  and  the  prejudice  that  was  long  en- 
tertained against  it,  it  continued  progres- 
sively to  gain  ground.  This  was  partly, 
no  doubt,  owing  to  experience  having 
shown  that  coal  smoke  had  not  the 
noxious  influence  ascribed  to  it,  but  far 
more  to  the  superior  excellence  of  coal 
as  an  article  of  fuel,  and  the  growing 
scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price  of 
timber.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the 
use  of  coal  became  universal  in  London, 
where  it  has  ever  since  been  used,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  articles  of 
fuel.  At  the  Restoration,  the  quantity 
imported  was  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  200,000  chaldrons.  In  1670, 
the  imports  had  increased  to  270,000 
chaldrons.  At  the  Revolution  they 
amounted  to  about  300,000  chaldrons, 
and  have  since  gone  on  increasing  with 
the  growing  magnitude  of  the  city; 
being,  in  1750,  about  500,000  chaldrons ; 
in  1800,  about  9UO,000  chaldrons;  and 
at  present,  about  1,600,000  chaldrons.* 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
coal  is  not  the  only  article  now  reckoned 
of  the  highest  utility,  the  introduction 
of  which  into  general  use  has  been 
violently  opposed.  Hops,  among  many 
others,  were  in  this  predicament.  When 
they  first  began  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  they  were  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  in- 
jure its  taste  and  its  quality.  In  the 
*  Improver  Improved,'  of  Waller  Blithe, 
originally  published  in  1649,  (3r(l 
edit.,  p.  240,)  there  is  the  following 
striking  paragraph : — "  Hops  are  now 
grown  to  be  a  national  commodity: 
but  it  was  not  many  years  since 
the  famous  city  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament  agamst  two  nuisances ;  and 
tficse  were  Newcastle  coals,  in  regard 
to  their  stench,  &c. ;  and  hops,  in  re- 
gard   they  would   spoyl   the  taste  of 

*  Campbell*!  Political  Surrey  of  Great  Britain, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  30.    Kdingtoo  on  the  Coal  IVade,  p.  41, 


drink,  and  endanger  the  people.  Ani 
had  the  Parliament  been  no  wiser  than 
they,  we  had  been  in  a  measure  pined, 
and  in  a  great  measure  starved,  which 
is  just  answerable  to  the  principles  of 
those  men  who  cry  down  all  devices,  or 
ingenious  discoveries  as  projects,  and 
thereby  stifle  and  choak  improve- 
ments.'* 

The  prejudice  against  taking  interest 
for  a  loan  of  money,  which  appears  to 
have  principally  originated  in  a  mis- 
taken interpretation  of  a  text  in  the 
Jewish  law  (Deut.  chap,  xxiii.  Y.  20), 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
middle  ages.  In  England,  as  in  most 
other  countries.  Christians  were  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  by  the  laws  both  of 
the  church  and  state,  from  bargaining 
for  interest ;  but  as  Jews,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  were  allowed  to  lend 
at  interest  to  a  stranger,  its  exaction  by 
them  was  at  first  connived  at,  and  sub- 
sequently authorised  by  law :  the  same 
privilege  being  afterwards  extended  to 
the  Italian  or  Lombard  merchants.  In 
consequence  of  this  exemption,  many 
Jews  early  settled  in  England,  and 
engrossed  a  large  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom.  Such,  however, 
was  the  contempt  in  which  they  were 
held,  that  they  and  their  families  were 
regarded  as  the  slaves  of  the  crown,  by 
whom  they  were  not  unfrequcntly  plun- 
dered, under  the  miserable  pretence  of 
punishing  them  for  their  '  hellish  extor- 
tions.' To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  were 
these  oppressive  practices  carried,  that 
a  particular  exchequer,  called  the  Ex- 
chequer qf  the  Jews,  was  established  for 
receiving  the  sums  extorted  from  them 
in  fines,  customs,  forfeitures,  tallages, 
&c.*  In  consequence  they  were  obliged 
to  indemnify  themselves  by  charging  an 
enormous  interest ;  so  that  at  nearly  the 
same  time  that  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
where  soimder  principles  prevailed,  was 
paying  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  interest  on 
loans,  and  that  bills  were  discounted  in 
Barcelona  at  1 0  per  cent.,  we  are  told 
by  Matlhew  Paris  that  the  debtor  in 
England  paid  10  per  cent,  every  two 
months!  This,  indeed,  was  quite  im- 
possible as  a  general  practice;  but  it 
may  not  be  far  from  the  rate  charged  on 
the  few  loans  that  were  then  madet. 

The  disorders  occasioned  by  this  ruin- 
ous interference  on  the  part  of  govern* 
ment,  at  length  became  so  serious  that, 

*  Madox'a  HiRtory  of  Exchequer,  p.  ISO. 
t  H»llain*fl  Middle  Agea,  vol.  iii.  p.  4(ri. 
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notwithstanding  the  powerfol  prejndice 
to  the  eontnuy,  a  statute  was  passed  in 
1646,  (37th  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  7,)  legal- 
izing the  taking  of  interest  to  the  extent 
of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  this  be- 
cause, IS  is  recited  in  the  words  of  the 
act,  the  stafutes  'prohibiting  interest 
altogether  have  so  little  force  that  little 
or  no  punishment  hath  ensued  to  the 
offenders/  In  tlie  rei^  of  Edward  the 
VI.  the  horror  against  taking  interest 
seems  to  have  revived  in  full  force ;  for 
in  1552  the  taking  of  any  interest  was 
a^in  prohibited  '  as  a  vice  most  odious 
and  detestable,*  and  '  contrary  to  the 
woid  of  God.'  But  in  despite  of  this 
denunoation,  the  ordinary  rate  of  in- 
terest, instead  of  being  reduced  imme- 
diately, rose  to  14  per  cent.;  and  con- 
tinued at  this  rate,  until  1571,  when  an 
act  was  passed  (13th  Eliz.  cap.  8),  re- 
pealing the  act  of  Edward  VI.  and 
reviving  the  act  of  Henry  VI II.,  allow- 
mg  10  per  cent,  interest.  In  the  pre- 
amble to  this  act,  it  is  stated  •  that  the 
prohibiting  act  of  Edward  VI.  had  not 
done  so  much  good  as  was  hoped  for; 
but  that  rather  the  vice  of  usury  hath 
much  more  exceedingly  abounded,  to 
the  utter  undoing  of  many  gentlemen, 
merchants,  occupiers,  and  others,  to  the 
importable  hurt  of  the  commonwealth.* 
This  salutary  statute  was  opposed,  even 
by  those  who,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, would  have  been  among  the  first 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  pre- 
judices of  the  age,  with  all  the  violence 
of  ignorant  superstition.  Dr.  Johri 
Wilson,  a  man  famous  in  his  day,  and 
celebrated  for  the  extent  and  solidity  of 
his  learning,  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  '  it  was  not  the  amount 
of  the  interest  taken  that  constituted  the 
crime,  but  that  all  lending  for  any  gain, 
be  it  ever  so  little,  was  wickedness  be- 
fore God  and  man,  and  a  damnable  deed 
in  itself^  and  that  there  was  no  mean  in 
this  vice  any  more  than  in  murder  or 
theft  r  In  order  to  quiet  the  con- 
sciences of  the  bench  of  bishops, 
a  clause  was  inserted,  declaring  all 
nsttty  to  have  been  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God,  and  to  be  in  its  nature  sin- 
ful and  detestable  I  When  first  enacted 
this  statute  was  limited  to  a  period  of 
five  years,  but  'forasmuch  as  it  was 
hy  proof  and  experience  found  to  be 
▼ery  necessary  and  profitable  for  the 
commonwealth  of  this  realm,*  it  was 
in  the  same  reign  made  perpetual. 
(39lh  Eliz.  cap.  18.) 
In  the  2lft  of  James  I.  the  lesral  rate 


of  interest  was  reduced  f  o  8  per  cent,  by 
an  act  to  continue  for  seven  years  only, 
but  which  was  made  perpetual  in  the 
succeeding  reign  (3d  Car.  I.  cap.  4.) 
During  the  Commonwealth  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  6  per 
cent.,  a  reduction  which  was  soon  after 
confirmed  by  the  act  of  1 2th  Car.  II. 
And  finally,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
a  statute  (12th  Anne,  cap.  16)  was 
framed,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to 
5  per  cent,  at  which  it  now  stands. 

No  complaint  was  so  prevalent  during 
the  reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Tudor,  as  that  of  the  increase  of  sheep- 
farming,  and  the  decay  of  tillage  and 
population.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  it  was  enacted,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  supposed  evil, 
that  the  owner  of  every  house  let  to  farm, 
with  twenty  acres  of  land  in  tillage, 
should  be  obliged  under  penalty  of  the 
king*s  incurring  a  moiety  of  the  pro- 
fits of  such  lands,  to  keep  up  such 
houses  and  buildings  upon  tnem  as  were 
rec^uired  for  keeping  them  in  tillage. 
This  law  was  commended  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Lord  Bacon, — ^a  striking 
proof,  if  any  such  were  required,  how 
little  the  principles  of  public  economy 
were  then  understood.  Statutes  to  the 
same  effect  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  The]r  appear, 
however,  to  have  had  little  influence. 
The  current  of  circumstances  could  not 
be  controlled ;  and  lands  continued  to 
be  enclosed  and  consolidated  into  larger 
farms,  notwithstanding  the  denunciations 
of  the  clergy,  the  lamentations  of  patriots, 
and  the  prohibitions  of  the  legislature. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  but 
seldom  with  much  success,  to  explain 
the  circumstances  that  led  to  this  change 
in  the  mode  of  occupying  land,  and  in 
the  constitution  of  society.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  it^was  really  nothing  more 
than  the  necessary  result  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  feudal  system.  The  modes  in 
which  the  nobles  could  display  their 
magnificence  being  no  longer  the  same, 
money  and  not  services  came  to  be  in 
demand.  The  foundations  of  the  feudal 
system  had  been  shaken  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  most  part  of  it  was 
thrown  down  in  that  of  Henry  VII.  The 
suppression  of  the  practice  of  giving 
liveries,  and  of  keeping  large  bodies  of 
retainers  constantly  at  command,  took 
from  the  barons  the  principal  motive 
that  bad  induced   them  to  subdivide 
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their  estates.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  exoel  each  other  in  the  number  and 
boldness  of  their  retainers,  their  com- 
petition was  diverted  into  less  dangerous 
channels— in  vying  with  each  other  in 
the  sumptuousness  of  their  houses  and 
tables,  and  the  splendour  of  their  equi- 
pages. The  rude  magnificence  in  which 
they  formerly  lived  needed,  with  the 
exception  of  supplies  of  wine  and  a  few 
other  articles,  little  that  was  not  pro* 
duced  at  home.  But  this  simplicity  no 
longer  sufficed.  The  products  of  foreign 
countries  became  more  and  more  the 
objects  of  desire.  To  acquire  the  means 
of  supporting  this  increased  expense,  the 
landlords  l>egan  to  consolidate  their 
properties,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  l>est 
account;  and  as  woollen-manufactures 
and  wool  were  the  only  great  articles 
produced  in  the  country  that  met  with 
a  ready  and  advantageous  sale  abroad, 
the  increasing  demand  for  foreign  com- 
modities led  to  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  demand  for  woollens  and  wool  for 
exportation,  and  the  consequent  exten* 
sion  of  the  sheep  husbandry.  Had  there 
been  any  other  nathre  commodity,  that 
would  have  answered  better  as  an  article 
for  sending  abroad,  it  would  have  l)een 
raised  in  preference.  But  most  of  our 
home  manufactures  for  exportation 
grew  up  by  slow  degrees ;  and  during 
the  reign  of  the  Tndors  woollen  goods 
and  raw  materials  were  almost  the  only 
means  of  traffic.  Hence  the  extension 
of  shieep-farming  so  much  complained 
of,  and  the  impotence  of  all  attempts 
to  counteract  it;  and  hence  also  the 
decline  of  that  system,  when  the 
country  began  to  he  more  copiously 
supplied  with  other  exportable  articles. 
So  inconsequential  was  the  legisla- 
ture m  its  proceedings  during  the  reign 
of  the  Tuoors,  that  at  the  very  period 
it  was  passing  acts  prohibiting  the  ex- 
tension of  tillage,  and  limiting  the  size 
of  farms  and  the  number  of  sheep  an 
individual  might  keep,  (25  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  15,  &c.,)  laws  were  actually  enact- 
ed to  pevent  the  slaughter  of  calves, 
and  to  increase  the  l)reed  of  neat  cattle ! 
(21  Hen,  VIH.  cap.  8,  &c)  The  ex- 
portation  of  com  was  also  'prohibited, 
except  when  its  price  was  ruinously  low. 
This  was  evidentby  to  destrcnr  with  the 
one  hand  what  was  raised  up  with 
the  other.  Wool  was  produced  m  pre- 
ference to  corn  because  it  might  be 
manufactured  and  exported,  and  was 
found,  principally  on  that  account,  to 
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portation  of  com  been  allowed,  its  value 
relatively  to  wool  would  have  risen,  and 
the  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  former 
would  have  been  reduced ;  but  by  pre- 
venting its  exportation  the  market  was 
glutted  with  com,  and  the  unnatural 
depression  of  its  value  prevented  the 
statutes  for  promoting  its  cultivation 
from  having  any  effect.  The  increased 
price  of  corn  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  greater 
freedom  of  exportation  that  was  then 
allowed,  gave  the  first  effectual  encou- 
ragement to  tillage.  But  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  contradictory  policy  of 
our  ancestors.  Even  now  it  is  far  from 
being  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
self-interest  of  the  producers  wiD  always 
lead  them  to  emplov  themselves  in  the 
mode  that  is  most  advantageous ;  and 
that  all  legislative  enactments,  intended 
to  force  capital  and  industry  into  chan- 
nels in  which  they  would  not  naturally 
flow,  are  either  useless  or  pernicious. 

The  first  laws  and  regulations  as  to 
the  support  of  the  poor  were  enacted 
under  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  line. 
No  legislative  notice  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  the  poor  till  1376 ;  and 
their  existence  as  a  separate  class  was 
not  recognized  previously  to  the  four- 
teenth century.    The  truth  is,  how  pa- 
radoxical soever  the  assertion  may  at 
first  appear,  that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the 
poor  to  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  the  establishment  of  Vibmy 
and  independence.    For  several  centu- 
ries after  the  conquest,  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England  were  in  a  state 
of  predial  slaveiy .  They  could  not  leave 
the  lands  to  which  they  were  attached ; 
they  were  the  property  of  their  owners, 
who,  though  they  were  prohibited  from 
killing  them,  might  l>eat  them  with  im- 
puni^.    During  this  state  of  society, 
the  poor,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  were  necessarily  unknown; 
for,  being  slaves,  they  could  look  to 
none  but  their  lords  for  support    But 
after    towns     began    to    be   enfran- 
chised, and  to  acquire  privileges,  and 
manufactures     were    established,    a 
class    of  independent   labourers  was 
formed;   the  maimed,   impotent,  and 
unemployed  portion  of  which,  havhig  no 
one  on  whom  they  could  fall  \nxk, 
became  a  burden  on  the  public,  and 
were  designated  the  poor.    The  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system  under 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  practice  then  so 
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M6ag  monejF-rento  in  the  t>laoe  of 
itmees,  tnd  of  dtsmitsing  their  re- 
timers,  added  greatly  to  the  numbers  of 
tbe  poor;  these  were  still  farther  aug- 
mentid  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  bv 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  which 
bad  been  pretty  generally  in  the  habit 
ef  eontributing  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  dependent  portion  of  the  com- 
moBitf.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  mfluence  of  this  sodden  change  in 
the  condition  of  society  from  an  act  of 
Hcmy  VIII.,  (3  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  15,)  in 
whiefa  it  is  stated  that  60.000  persons 
^  then  imprisoned  for  debts  and 
eriines !  The  necessity  of  endeavouring, 
if  possible,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  disorders, 
Wd,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
raeoessors,  to  di€Perent  legislative  mea- 
snres  with  respect  to  the  poor.  At  first, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for  their 
wants  by  voluntary  contributions ;  but 
tWs  having  failed,  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision was  resorted  to,  which  was  per- 
fected and  completed  by  the  famous 
act  of  tbe  43d  of  Elizabeth,  which  con- 
tinues, to  this  day,  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  poor-laws.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed examination  as  to  the  policy  of 
this  system.  But  it  appears  to  us,  (that 
is»  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  alone 
is  responsible  for  this  opinion,)  after 
allowing  liberally  for  its  defects,  to  have 
^^een,  on  the  whole,  singularly  advan- 
tageous. It  improved  the  character  of 
t^.  poor  by  giving  them  a  security 
^gainst  want ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  prompted  the  landlords,  and  other 
pwaons  of  influence,  from  a  regard 
to  their  own  interests,  to  take  mea- 
wres  for  checking  the  growth  of  cot- 
t^f,  the  subdivision  of  farms,  and 
the  too  rapid  mcrease  of  the  labouring 
<^*  Its  influence  on  manufactures 
^  commerce  has,  we  think,  been  most 
•*lntary.  By  providing  a  resource  for 
the  poor  in  periods  of  national  distress, 
w^^hen  the  usual  channels  of  employ- 
"wnt  were  obstructed,  it  has  preserved 
^  public  tranquillity  unimpaired ;— a 
condition  indispensable  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources, 
*nd  to  tbe  continued  growth  of  capital. 

We  must  here  dose  these  brief  and 
desultory  notices  of  the  rise  of  commerce 
^d  industry  in  En^bnd,  and  of  their 
Progress  down  to  the  accession  of  the 
noose  of  Stuart.  The  foundation  of 
the  colonies  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  ooeninfir  of  the  trade  to 


India,  gave  a  wonderM  sfimulos  to 
industry,  and  excited  a  spirit  of  boki  and 
daring  enterprise,  which  was  ftirther 
promoted  by  various  circumstanoet, 
some  of  which,  though  less  striking, 
were  not,  perhaps,  less  powerftiL  But 
as  any  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of 
commerce  in  England  since  1600  would 
require  an  amplitude  of  detail  (juite  m- 
consistent  with  the  objects  and  limits  of 
the  present  treatise,  it  must  be  deferred 
to  some  other  opportunity. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  we  have 
passed  very  cursorily  over  the  important 
subjects  of  the  com  trade  and  the  ca* 
lonies.  This  was  not  done  through 
inadvertence,  but  mtentionally.  The 
object  of  this  treatise  was  to  unfold 
principles  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
commercial  transactions,  without  en- 
tering  into  discussions  relative  only  to 
single  branches.  Both  the  subjects 
now  alluded  to  are  of  such  interest  and 
importance,  and  involve  so  many  dis- 
tinctive and  peculiar  details,  that  each 
would  require  for  its  proper  discussion 
a  treatise  not  much  less  than  this.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  the  principles  ac- 
cording to  which  the  trade  in  com,  and 
the  intercourse  with  colonial  posses- 
sions ought  to  be  conducted,  will  be 
found  sufficiently  explained  in  these 
pages.  But  those  who  wish  to  go 
farther,  who  desire  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  peculiar  regulations  under  which 
the  com  and  colony  trades  have  been 

E laced,  and  the  reasonings  of  those 
y  whom  these  regulations  have  been 
impugned  and  defended,  must  resort  to 
publications  treating  exclusively  of  such 
subjects. 

We  intended  at  one  time  to  have 
added  to  this  treatise  tables  of  the 
principal  coins,  weights  and  measures 
made  use  of  in  this  and  other  countries ; 
but,  on  reflection,  we  considered  it 
better  that  these  should  be  collected  in 
a  separate  treatise;  not  only  l)ecause 
adequate  space  would  thus  be  found  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  subject,  but 
that  any  individual  might  have  it  in 
his  power  to  obtain  Tables  of  great 
practical  utility,  without  their  bemg 
tacked  to  anything  else. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  trea- 
tise than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Stevenson : 
— •  What  a  picture  does  modem  com- 
merce present  of  the  boundless  desires 
of  man,  and  of  the  advancement  he 
makes  in  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
power,  when  stunulated  by  these  de- 
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tires  I  Things  familiar  to  uie  cease  to 
attract  our  surprise  and  investi^tion ; 
otherwise  we  should  he  struck  with  the 
feet,  that  the  lowest  and  poorest  pea- 
sants hreakfast-table  is  supplied  from 
countries  lying  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world,  of  which  Greece  and  Rome, 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  and 
knowledge,  were  totally  ignorant  But 
the  l)enefits  which  mankind  derives  from 
commerce  are  not  confined  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  greater  share  and  variety 
of  the  comforts,  luxuries,  or  even  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Commerce  has 
repaid  the  benefits  it  has  received  from 
geogi'sphy :  it  has  opened  new  sources 
of  industry ;  of  this  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  are  a  signal 
illustration  and  proof: — it  has  contri- 
buted to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
human  race,  by  .the  introduction  of  the 


most  valuable  drugs  employed  in  me- 
dicine. It  has  removed  ignorance  and 
national  prejudices,  and  tended  most 
materially  to  the  diffusioir  of  pditicai 
and  religious  knowledge.  The  natural 
philosopher  knows,  that  whatever 
affects,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  re- 
motest body  in  the  universe,  acts, 
though  to  us  in  an  imperceptible  manner, 
on  every  other  boay.  So  commerce 
aets ;  but  its  action  is  not  momentary ; 
its  impulses,  once  begun,  continue  with 
augmented  force.  And  it  appears  to 
us  no  absurd  or  extravagant  expecta- 
tion, that,  through  its  means,  either 
directly,  or  by  enlarging  the  views  and 
desires  of  man,  the  ci fixation,  know- 
ledge, freedom  and  happiness  of  Europe 
will  ultimately  be  spread  over  the  whole 
globe.' 


J.  R.  M'CULLOCH. 
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AAM.    [Ahm.] 

ABANDONMENT,  in  Marine  Insuraneef  takes  place  in  those  circnmstanoefl 
where  the  insured  may  claim  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  insured  may  ahandon  when, 
by  any  of  the  erents  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  lost,  or  is  not  worth  pursuing, — 
where  the  subject  is  so  damaged  as  to  be  of  no  value  to  the  owner,— where  the 
salvage  is  very  high,— where  the  part  saved  is  of  less  value  tlum  uie  fireight, — 
or  where  fartlier  expense  is  necessary,  and  the  insurer  veill  not  undertake  to  deftuy 
it.  Where  abandonment  is  accepted  by  the  underwriters,  or  a  total  loss  raid 
for,  a  subsequent  recovery  will  not  give  a  right  to  revoke  the  transaction.  The 
insured  is  in  no  case  bound  to  abandon.  In  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  time 
for  giving  notice  of  abandonment  is  limited  by  law :  in  Britain  it  depends  on 
circumstances.  Where  the  insured  receives  intimation  of  a  total  loss,  he  must 
communicate  his  election  to  the  underwriter  without  delay.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  time  for  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  case,  but  must  not  treat  it  in  the 
first  instance  as  a  |>artial  loss,  and  abandon  on  finding  his  choice  disadvantageous. 
The  underwriter,  if  he  object  to  the  abandonment,  must  give  timely  notice.  [In- 
»URA!fCB  (Afartn^).    Loss.]    CParAr,  228-282.    Marshall^  56SS27.) 

ABBREVIATION,  the  contraction  of  a  word  or  phrase,  made  either  by  omitting 
some  of  the  letters,  or  oy  substituting  certain  characters  in  their  place.  Abbrevia- 
tions were  anciently  much  employed  in  order  to  save  the  labour  of  copying ;  and 
even  after  the  invention  of  printing,  they  continued  so  prevalent,  and  in  some  cases 
became  so  unintelligible,  that  ParHament  at  last  restramed  their  use  in  legal  docu- 
ments. A  few  of  those  most  frequently  used  in  commerce,  and  for  general  purposes, 
are  subjoined  :— 

A.  D.  the  year  of  our  Lord 

A.  C.  tin  jmr  of  Christ 

B.  C.  before  Cbrift 
A.  M.  the  year  of  the  World 
A.  H.  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
O.  8.  Old  style 
K.B.  New  style 
A.M.  ForenooQ 
P*  M.  Afternoon 


No.  Number 

CkK  Company 

L  e.  that  U  to  say 

P.  8.  Postscript 

L.  8.  the  plaoe  of  the  seal 

MS.  Manuscript 

N.  B.  Observe 

E.  O.  for  the  sake  of  example 

N.  B.  &  W.  North,  east,  south, 

west 
E.  L  C.  East  India  Company 

B.  I.  C.  8.  East  India  Company's 
Service 

N.  B.  North  Britain 

W.  L  West  Indies 

U.  8.  United  States 

H.  B.  M.  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty 

H.  BL  a  Her  Mt^f  ahlp 

J.  P.  Justice  of  Peace 

W.  &  Writer  to  the  Signet 

C.  B.  ClTll  Engineer 


tnt».  the  last  month 
im.  the  present  month 
Prox*.  tae  next  month 
>i/d  Months  after  date 
d/sD^  alters!^ 
d/d  Days  after  data 
Ditto  or  do.  the  same 
Dr.  Or.  Debtor,  creditor 
B.B.  Errors  excepted 
I- O.  U.  I  owe  you 
F>.  IbBo 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  A  BILL,  ijs  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  drawee  to 
pay  the  bill,  in  ftill,  if  the  acceptance  is  unlimited.  According  to  the  usual  practice, 
the  acceptor  signs  his  name  beneath  that  of  the  drawer.  Though  nocondition 
can  be  appended  by  the  dravrer  of  a  bill,  it  may  by  the  acceptor,  and  he  vml  not  be 
n^oulble  till  the  conditioii  be  fulfilled.    The  holder  is  not  bound  to  take  a  oondl- 


I  M 


Vo  per  cent 

£  or  L.  Ponnd 

S.  D.  Shillings  and  pence 

P.  or  qt.  FarthlDgs 
D.  Dollars 
Milreas 
Francs  and  centa 

8».  R*.  Sicca  rupees 

A.  R.  P.  Acres,  roods,  poles 

Cwt.  Qr.  lb.  Hundredweight, 
quarter,  pound 

Ox.  dwt.  gr.  Ounce,  pennyweight, 
grain 

Hhd.  bar.  pan.  Hogshead,  bar- 
rel, puncheon 

OaL  qi  pt.  Qallon,  quart,  pint 

Qr.  bu.  pic  Quarter,  bushel, 
peck 

Yd.  ft.  fai.  Yard,  foot,  tach 

^  * "  Degrees,  mmutes,  seconds 

[Lloyd's.] 
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tional  acceptance,  bnt  if  he  do  so,  lie  will  be  held  to  have  made  his  election.  To 
pieseire  the  responsibility  of  drawers  and  indorsers  entire,  notice  of  a  condition  to 
an  acceptance  snould  be  immediately  sent  them.  By  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c  78.  the 
acceptance  of  inland  bills  mnst  be  in  writing  on  the  bill.  This  applies  to  bills  which 
are  both  drawn  and  accepted  within  any  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  empire. 
A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  bills,  whether  foreign  or  inland,  in  Scotland.  Foreign 
bills  in  England^and  Ireland  may  be  accepted  verbally,  or  by  a  writing  apart.  A 
notification  that  the  bill  has  ^  been  presented"  or  ^  seen,*'  or  a  statement  that  "  it 
shall  meet  with  due  honour,*'  is  sufficient.  By  custom,  the  drawee  is  allowed  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  till  next  day,  to  consider  whether  he  shall  accept,  unless  the  post 
leave  in  the  interim.  If  acceptance  be  refused  or  delayed,  a  protest  should  be  taken, 
— ^in  any  part  of  the  empire  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  and  in  Scotland  in  the 
case  of  either  an  inland  or  foreign  bill ;  and  notice  should  immediately  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  party  liable,  intimating  the  non-acceptance,  and  that  recourse  is  to 
be  had  against  him.  In  Scotland,  though  acceptance  must  be  made  by  signature 
on  the  bul  to  give  it  the  legal  privileges,  an  action  s^inst  the  drawee  may  be 
grounded  on  a  separate  engagement  to  accept,  especially  if  a  third  part^  has  ad- 
vanced money  on  it ;  and  if  the  drawee  has  funds  of  the  drawer  in  ms  hands, 
presentment  and  protest  for  non-acceptance  vnth  notice,  vrill  operate  as  an  assigna- 
tion of  them.  rAssiONMEMT.]  Acceptance  cannot  be  vrithdravm  after  the  bm  is 
returned  to  the  holder. 

A  bill  may  be  accepted  by  procuration,  but  the  holder  is  not  bound  to  take 
Buch  acceptance,  unless  a  clear  and  express  authority  from  the  principal  be  pro- 
duced. Acceptance  is  held  a  recognition  of  the  drawers  signature,  so  as  to  preclude 
the  acceptor  from  pleading  against  an  onerous  holder  that  it  is  forged  ;  but  it  is 
not  held  an  admission  of  an  indorser's  signature,  though  the  acceptor  must  be  con- 
sidered bound  to  notice  any  condition  attached  to  an  indorsement.  In  Eluglandy 
a  collateral  undertaking  may  be  constituted  bv  a  second  acceptance,  that  is,  an  en- 
gagement to  pay  the  biU  if  it  is  not  honoured  oy  the  first  acceptor.  In  Scotland,  a 
second  acceptor  is  primarily  liable  with  the  first,  and  thus  one  who  signs  a  bill  with 
a  view  of  being  a  cautioner  merely,  will  be  liable  as  a  principal  acceptor.  The 
payee,  by  accepting,  transfers  the  debt  from  the  drawer's  shoulaers  to  his  ovm :  be 
IS  thenceforth  considered  the  party  liable ;  and  after  the  bill  is  in  circulation,  when 
it  is  paid,  it  is  presumed  to  be  with  the  acceptor's  ftmds.  Although  the  bill  were  not 
drawn  for  value,  the  acceptor  is  presumed  to  have  had  value  for  it,  and  he  can  only 
redargue  the  pesumption  by  evidence,  which  in  Scotland  must  be  vmtten,  unless 
it  be  admittea  by  the  party  on  oath  that  there  was  no  value. 

Acceptance  for  Honour  or  Supra  Protest  is  an  engagement  to  pay  the  bill  if  not 
paid  by  the  drawee,  entered  on  after  it  is  protested  against  the  latter  for  non- 
acceptance.  It  is  performed  by  a  party  who  professes  to  be  under  no  obligation  to 
accept,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  bill  fh>m  bein^  returned  dishonoured. 
It  may  be  by  a  third  party,  in  the  absence  of,  or  on  the  i>^nisal  of  the  drawee,  or 
it  may  be  by  the  drawee  himself,  who  refhses  to  accept  the  draft  of  the  drawer, 
but  accepts  for  the  honour  of  an  indorser.  The  drawee  may  even  refuse  to 
accept  the  bill  absolutely,  and  may  then,  after  protest,  accept  for  honour  of  the 
drawer.  The  acceptor  for  honour  only  renders  himself  uable  m  a  recourse,  in  case 
of  non-payment  by  the  proper  party,  and  so  the  bill  should  be  presented  to  the 
drawee  for  pavment  when  it  falls  aue,  notwithstanding  his  refhsal  to  accept  it. 
The  acceptor  for  honour  has  recourse  against  the  person  for  whose  honour  he  has 
accepted,  and  succeeds  to  whatever  claim  that  person  may  have  against  the  drawee. 
iBayley  on  BUis,  171-215.  CfUttv  on  £i/Z»,  307-383.  Thornton  on  BiUsy  329-368.) 
[Accommodation  Bill.    Bill.    Notice.    Presentmbnt.    Protest.] 

ACCOMMODATION,  a  significant  term  applied  by  merchants  to  the  credit  &bri- 
cated  by  means  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  dis- 
counted, and  not  sanctioned  by  an  actual  sale  of  ^foods.  Such  a  bill  is  called  an 
accommodation  bill,  also  a  xoind  bUl,  a  kite,  or  Aflctttious  biU,  Accommodation  bills 
are  of  various  kinds.  The  following  description  of  one  may  suffice  : — A  being  in 
want  of  £100,  requests  B  to  accept  a  bill  drawn  at  two  months,  which  B  there- 
fore, on  the  face  of  it,  is  bound  to  pay ;  it  is  understood,  however,  that  A  will 
take  care  either  to  discharge  the  bill  himself,  or  to  furnish  B  vnth  the  means  of 
paying  it.  ^  A  obtains  ready  money  for  the  bill  on  the  joint  credit  of  the  two  parties. 
A  fulfils  his  promise  of  j)aying  it  when  due,  and  thus  concludes  the  transaction. 
In  general,  accommodation  bill  transactions  are  carried  on  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  parties,  by  means  of  erost  acceptanceM,  or  bills  mutually  drawn,  accepted  and 
exchanged ;  and  where  two  names  are  not  enough,  others  are  obtained  sufficient  to 
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^▼e  eonency  io  the  bfllfl.    The  payment  of  these  bills  is.  among  needy  men,  pro- 
Tided  for  by  their  again  reciprocally  drawing  upon  each  other ;  and  thia  is  repeated 
until  the  system  of  expedients  failing,  bankruptcy  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the 
principal  parties,  and,  not  unfreqnentTv,  all  who  are  brought  within  the  circle  of 
their  operations.    The  loss  of  credit  wmch  the  use  of  acconmiodation  paper,  when 
once  peroeiyed,  ^^erally  occasions.'-^he  expense  of  stamps,  and  higher  rates  of  dis- 
eonnt^  and  particularly  the  double  liability  lor  the  sums  for  which  cross  acce[>tance8 
are  given,  should  deter  the  respectable  merchant  from  harini^  recourse  to  this  dan- 
gerous expedient.    But  it  must  be  admitted^  at  the  same  time,  thai  where,  from 
some  unexpected  event,  or  commercial  revulsion,  a  merchant  is  unable  to  bring  his 
commodities  to  a  fair  market  so  as  to  meet  his  payments,  his  credit  may  be  saved 
by  the  temporary  assistance  of  friends,  through  the  medium  of  bills,  and  he  may  be 
enabled  to  hold  his  j^oods  till  some  proper  opportunity  of  sale  presents  itself ;  and 
(although  such  contingencies  cannot  be  too  anxiously  guarded  against)  there  are 
peihaps  few  who  have  transacted  business  long  and  extensively,  who  have  not, 
at  particular  times,  received  support  in  this  way. 

It  - ^'i  ttiat  Tx^t  hilU  j^prMx^iit  ivaL  capi tal .  wh ilfi  ttccnmnn adailon  MQs  are  a  tpedet 

f-'  '  )ys  weaitbT  wtiSkJi  tuppLy  only  an  (inafdtsafy  t^tpltaJ ;  but  this  toppositlon,  Mr 

.  U  **  (mit  b>  wJikh  nioi*  tlian  jitntke  is  duie  to  qm  uf  tbne  species  of  bilb,  and 

■  ij|  JfttstioQ  ia  th«  otlipf*'"    **  Tiiu  rioicu  (riten  in  cQiutsqitence  of  a  real  sale  of 

^,  „_  _.:...  ...  L.<mlclarod«i.DQ  that  Beccnnt  tx-rtahtljf  rejprvst.'ntiiijf  any  antiuU  property.    8up- 

Mv#  IbM  A  milA  £100  woi^  p|  fovils  Ut  U  ni  tili  montliV  credit,  and  taksa  a  bill  at  six  months 

inr  U ;  wBtd  tliait  B,  within  a  monlii  ailer.  lelJi  th4  NUie  xfniiB  ai  a  iUu^  etvUlt  to  C.  taking  a  like 

Wit  M  «8ite  ttiu  Vt  <fter  aiiMlwr  taontti^  9«lb  ifaem  to  tl,  tatkliK  a  like  btU.  and  so  on  ;  there 

~  *"  ■, al  de  end «r  Itx  n^ntZis,  be  its  bills  of  £\m  cxii  t^lAinf^  mt  the  same  time;  and 

a  «f  tfta»  ««f  puifbly  havv  been  discounU^,    OT  nit  titvKi  liUlx,  tlien,  one  onlv  represents 

^  ,      at  pnfert;.*^  ^*  In  onkf  to  jiHtliy  tiio  Biippimjtl'»ti  tbut  n  tvni  i>iil  ^as  it  is  called)  repre- 

cfitw  ■etu^f  proficfij,  there  crogtit  to  bfl  WMnt  powtjr  in  thy  bill- bolder  id  prevent  the  property 

rtiicli  tbe  bill  refin^imts  IroEn  bfinic  tunied  to  other  puq^Oiet  tFuui  f?inl  of  paying  the  bill  in 

QAitioD,     N'oflutii  rnjwer  nl^t;  i]dlheFlbE>  uiiui  who  lnjlit*  tlip  r«*i  hill,  nor  the  man  who  dis- 

•H  it»  tea  «ajr  |ifop44ly  In  die  ip^Ac  ircN>hl4  for  vrUich  it  woa  g\vcn  :  h^  as  much  trusts  to  the 

-^  iMUlj  t»  par  °f  tlte  JEf  v«r  of  t|ji;>  hy  I,  u  the  lioldt  r  i/f  nrv >  tktUir»ii^  iijll  does.    The  fictitious 

f.  lavaiqr  m»^^  be  a  bltl  ^vcn  by  a  person  {iFi^vin^'  n  li:iri|u  luid  iniqwn  capital,  a  part  of 

ttw  0eiat&tn  bill  aiay  b«  paid,  la  that  »»q,  to  M>|ircf^nc/' 

twxt  to  «mw  polntu  in  whkh  tbpy  lilffer.    I'irst,  Tlu^  ft.nittous  note,  or  note  of 

n,  it  Uibls  M»  the  oljjjwiton  that  it  pmfufie*  to  bo  wlist  it  »  not.    This  objection, 

Kw*  bbI^  afainst  thoK  flctltlooi  bills  ^hfeli  am  yast<rd  oa  n^ii\.    In  many  cases,  it  la 

„,^tntlj  obTloui  what  they  art.  Wtcondiy.  Thi>  flL-titfoui  bil^  in  Sh  ^^nentl  less  likely  to  be 
MHiptuaU.f  {Aid  *him  tbu  r«al  0Tt&  T^ure  1i  a  gvnciral  preiutnv^tia^n  tjiijt  (he  dealer  in  fictitious 
VBifl*  ra*i^  who  H  n  more  sdvontuT^uA  «pecut&tor  llian  ]i«  who  curirfiiliy  abstains  from  tliem. 
SlMto«it  «&ll41y,  TluLt  AiTii lions  hilbi,  bmldei  bi:ln^  W»  safe,  are  I? h  ^uri^t  to  IhniUtion  as  to 
IMrfMMiitf -  Ti»  csib.!iit  of  a  man's  actual  salon  r>i>ni]i  aome  limit  to  th  r  amount  of  his  real  notes  ; 
aaAmWw&t^  dn«iraljle  in  cottuaerai^  tluit  t^ivAit  should  be  dt^lt  out  to  all  persons  in  some 
■art  df  ranlir  BiMi  due  nroporcfoq^  the  metuarf  of  a  tutun't  aetiuU  AoJuf,  certified  by  the  appear- 
ance uf  bfa  faltli,  drawn  in  rirtuff  nf  (boie  siacs,  is  Bomo  rule  in  tho  case^  though  a  very  imperfect 


**  A  Mil  of  ««eoi&ftiadatkn  li  eTi4€fit7y  In  mhtiancc  th$  lonie  m  Any  i>»minon  promlsaorr  note ; 
sad  gwg  ttfty,  fai  thtftrcipect.^that  tliiri^  ii  but  qt^«'  avcurlt^  tn  thir  iirumfssory  note,  whereas, 
l»  Ite  aMt  ef  f|^  1^11  of  afcommodation  tljc^r^  am  twcu  Sn  inticli  ji\lI  Kisy  subsists  lest  traders 
Sl»  Iklkr  means  «f  nbini;  idoni;;^  too  far,  thnt  puiKT,  the  Kune  in  it^  general  nature  with 
kkglVKt  helQg  Uw  only  ipaiKif  which  cim  bo  liTfein  >j*  m«n  iL»iit  of  business,  to  deemed 
I  ^liDPHlteble  wlian  comnifr  fpotu  a  mrrt^hant/'    "'  ilUJd  or  i^^i.hAoge  are  drawn  upon 


to  a  gnBl  SBiogBt.  IhHn  all  parti,  not  only  of  Gn^t  Britain,  bijt  of  the  world;  and  the 

m  mikll  liisr  liate  b«en  drnmi  in  a  Kniat  degnw  elude  ubf^rvnttoi).    A  large  proportion 

,  *»  doiiHi  IwMb  at  llio  usiiire  of  bUt&  of  a«oinniiKl;itii:>n.    They  have,  however,  in 

Itet^^eommuiteated  to  tljOTn,  whatsTer  it  may  be,  which  U  thought  likely  to  render 

It  wmI  It  la  not  difficult  to  make  \vk  o!  ^tytnc  reaL  nnd,  at  the  same  time  of  manr 

k  of  QMcnfiMiH,  aa  a  i^round  tor  tlmwlni^.  and  a«  »  mcaoa  of  multiplying  such 

1  ol  dnwlof  and  redrnwlng  bilU  majr  obviously  bq»  carried  on  betwixt  mer- 

1  QtlHira  ahrtetd.  ♦"  iwrtly  for  lh#  jmrpow  of  mi-'inj;  money,  and  partly  for 

t  bf  ft  lonll  turn  hi  th«  nrlianR?.    TmnMctiotifl  whkli  are  the  converse  to  this, 

"  *^  iftd  m%mv^  ItiIjij  h^  thuM*  who  Uappi'n  to  psi«*BW  fwiflv  rnmi^.    Thev  remit,  if 

I  l^flsTOur  llK*lr  rii'n]i(!rini?'e,  a>i^  draw  iu  coiiwkhh?iid«  o(  having  remitted.    To 

_.  .^  AM  irtitkii' I' "r  \,\\W..f  n-i  ..mmiidatiim,  miii  what  ^tre  real,  is  often  a  point 

ICnpiiWdfilirT^  hi]i4  r,<jMltti«ni  t|j>.Tn<<Tlvc«  Tr^ucntlv  L^Ltlsi'r  do  not  know,  or  do 

flat^  whcthor  thr>  Ul]*-  oiijfiit  more  prcptTly  tn)  1^^  considered  as  of  the  one 

E 1^  BVtvala  dtvfiutitr'r  nr  hanker  to  whom  thov  are  offered,  still  more 

I  D^  tM  hUla  til  be  ib'j  ^inEy  ruEo  which  it  u  pouibla  to  follow  In  Judging 

_^ jutil  tltaiil-''    \'rKtirnion  im  P^j*^  Credit,  d-} 

Law  J*  TO  AflDMOlOiiAtJo:!  Biu^.— Tlios^  documents  dilKir  in  no  respect  from  the 
hrm  of  «rdilUfT  bill*  z  their  lefial  effect,  hovreTef,  La  diflVrt'Tit  A3  respects  parties 
UtWMQ  whoii  flicty  do  not  wpret-cut  a  feal  ilebt.  The  Jriwer  is  generally  the  per- 
ioa  ie«MUaodat(Hl,  the  jkcct^jitoT  jiot  hcXu^  iadtibt^d  to  him^  but  merely^  puttins  his 
ia»««t  tbe  blllp  to  gifo  it  currency  in  the  markiJt  j— if  he  havB  to  retire  it,  th^e- 
iintf  Qm  dtewtr  becotoce  hi^  creditar.    That  the  pajwr  is  merely  aa  aocommoda- 
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lion  bill,  as  between  any  two  parties  who  appear  on  it,  cannot,  howerer,  be  a  defence 
against  a  third  who  has  given  value  for  it,  and  even  though  he  knew  it  to  be  an 
^cconunodation  bill  when  he  took  it,  he  has  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment. A  person  who  appears  as  debtor  on  a  bill  or  note,  is  always  presumed  to 
have  had  value,  and  in  a  question  with  the  immediate  creaitor,  he  must  prove  want 
of  value  bv  evidence  ;  in  Scotland,  the  evidence  must  be  writ  or  oath.  In  a  purely 
accommodation  biU,  the  drawer  is  not  entitled  to  notice  of  dishonour,  the  use  of 
notice  being  to  enable  the  drawer  to  take  precautions  for  his  safety  and  indemni- 
fication, if  ne  has  funds  in  the  drawee's  hands  ;  but  it  can  never  be  safe  to  omit 
notice,  for  if  the  drawer  had  at  any  time,  Arom  the  period  of  drawing  to  that  of 
acceptance,  funds  in  the  drawee's  hands,  he  is  entitled  to  notice.  [Bill.  Aocept- 
ANCB.   Notice.] 

ACCOUNT,  a  term  applied  generally  to  a  computation,  reckoning,  or  statement 
of  any  thing  by  numbers. 

AccouNT-CuRRKirT  Is  ft  Statement  of  the  tranaactions  betwixt  two  parties,  drawn  out  chrono- 
logically in  a  pU^  circumstantial  manner,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  on 
opposite  pflgftf- 

AcoouNT  Salks  is  a  document  givhig  a  detailed  statement  of  the  sale  of  goods.  It  exhibits  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  goods  sold,  the  attendant  charges,  uid  the  net  proceeds. 

Account  or  Charob  and  Discharob  in  some  respects  resembles  an  account-current,  but 
differs  considerably  in  form,  as  instead  of  charging  the  several  sums  at  the  time  they  are  received, 
the  whole  articles  with  which  the  party  is  intrusted  are  charged  at  once  on  one  side,  while  the 
other  side,  or  discharge,  shows  the  manner  in  which  he  has  accounted  for  the  same.  "  The 
system  of  accounthig  bv  charge  and  discharge  is  the  old  exchequer  practice,  a  remnant  of  the  timea 
when  the  only  accounting  parties  were  debtors  to  the  king,  or  stewards  and  bailiffs  to  their  lords ; 
and  the  system  is  applicable  only  to  accounts  of  a  similar  nature ;  such  as  debtors  to  their  creditors, 
agents  to  their  principals,  trustees  to  their  cestui  que  trusts,  or  Uie  like ;  in  all  which,  one  party 
only  to  the  accountant,  and  the  other  a  creditor."    (Carp  on  Accounts.) 

Merchants  usually  prefix  the  hiitials  E.  E.  {for  Errors  Excepted)  to  their  signature  to  accounts ; 
but  the  omission  of  these  letters  forms  no  bar  to  the  subsequent  correction  of  errors. 

Cross  accounts,  when  of  long  standing  and  complicated ,  are  fruii  ful  sources  of  disputes.  In  Eng- 
land, such  disputes  aro  either  referred  to  arbitration,  or  made  the  sul^ect  of  a  bill  in  Chancery. 
One  fifth  at  least  of  the  business  of  that  Court  is  accounts,  the  ordinanr  duties  connected  wiUi 
which  are  performed  by  twelve  officers  called  **  Masters  in  Chancery."  In  Scotland,  where  arbi- 
tration U  less  fkwjnent,  and  where  there  is  no  establishment  of  particuhir  persons  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  disputed  accounts,  the  bushiess  to  in  general  left  to  the  ordinary  courts,  by  whom  (or  by 
the  parties,  subject  to  their  approval)  a  person  to  selected  from  the  practising  accountants  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  details.    [Book-kkxpino.    Book-Dbbt.] 

AC£TIC  ACID,  formerly  called  radical  vinepar,  is  the  sour  part  of  vinegar,  and 
that  to  which  its  peculiar  and  valuable  properties  are  owing.  It  is  obtained,  Ist, 
By  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  matter.  2divy  By  the  distulation  of  wood.  The 
product  of  the  former  constitutes,  when  diluted,  tne  common  vinegar,  which  abroad  is 
made  from  wine,  and  in  this  country  from  an  infusion  of  malt,  termed  wort.  Revenue 
proof  vinegar,  termed  by  the  maker  No.  24^  is  calculated  to  contain  5  per  cent,  of 
pure  acetic  acid.  Sp.  gr.  1*0085.  The  acetic  acid  from  wood  is  obtainea  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  the  dried  branches  of  trees  in  hollow  iron  cvlinders.  The  hard 
woods,  such  as  oak,  ash,  birch,  and  beech,  are  alone  used ;  and  tne  average  product 
of  crude  acid  from  8  cwts.  of  wood  is  35  gallons.  This  acid,  formerly  c^od  pyro- 
Ufftieotu  acid,  is  now  largely  employed,  when  purified,  for  almost  all  the  purposes 
to  which  acetic  acid  or  common  vinegar  is  applied.  Acetic  acid,  when  pure, 
is  fluid  (except  at  a  low  temperature,  when  it  crystallizes),  volatile,  and  colour- 
less, of  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell,  and  very  acid  taste.  In  this  state  it  is  used 
in  chemical  investigations.  In  a  less  pure  state^  it  is  employed  for  preparing  acetate 
or  sugar  of  lead,  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris,  and  acetate  of  alumina,  largely 
used  by  calico-printers  and  dyers  as  a  mordant.  In  the  form  of  p^oligneous  acid 
it  is  employed  to  preserve  meat,  and  in  the  state  of  vinegar  it  is  applied  to  a 
variety  of  purposes  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  (JBrande's  Chenustry,  ^c.) 
Acetic  acia  is  frequently  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which,  however,  is 
readUy  detected  hj  the  addition  of  the  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  when  an  insoluble 
sulphate  is  precipitated  should  any  sulphuric  acid  be  present.    [Vineoab.] 

ACIDS,  a  most  important  class  of  chemical  compounds.  According  to  Dr 
Ure,  they  are  distingmshed  by  the  following  general  properties : — 1.  Their  taste  is 
for  the  most  part  sour ;  and  in  the  stronger  species  it  is  acrid  and  corrosive. 
2.  They  generally  combine  with  vrater  in  every  proportion,  with  a  condensation  of 
volume  and  evolution  of  heat.  3.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  volatilized  or 
decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat.  4.  They  usually  change  the  purple  colours  of 
vegetables  to  a  bright  red.  5.  They  unite  in  defimte  proportions  with  the  alkalis, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  form  the  important  class  of  aaUs.  This  may  be 
reckoned  their  characteristic  and  indispensable  property.    There  is,  however,  no 
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an^e  acidifying  principle,  nor  absolute  criterion  of  power  among  the  different 
Taneties.  Acids  are  deriyed  from  all  the  kingdoms  c^  nature,  and  except  in  the  few 
particulars  above  named,  thej  Tary  greatly  in  their  properties.  Some  are  easeons 
in  form,  others  are  fluid  or  sobd.  Most  of  them  are  colourless  ;  some  are  inodorous  ; 
while  others  are  pungent.  The  most  important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  riew, 
are  ttie  Acetic,  Benzoic^  Boracic,  Citric,  Gallic,  Muriatic.  Nitric,  Nitro-muriatic, 
Nitrous,  Oxalic,  Prussic,  Sulphuric,  Sulphurous,  and  Tartario ;  an  account  of 
which  wiU  be  found  under  these  seyeral  heads. 

ACKER  WOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  cinnamon  colour. 

ACORUS,  OR  SWEET  FLAG,  a  medicinal  plant  iCahmus  aromaticus),  found 
in  moist  situations  in  many  parts  of  Europe  ana  Asia.  It  was  formerly  imported 
from  the  Lerant,  but  is  now  obtained  equally  good  firom  marshes  near  Norwich. 
It  is  slightly  aromatic,  and  is  occasionallyused  as  a  stimulant.  The  part  employed 
is  the  dried  creeping  stem,  improperly  termed  root,  which  should  be  chosen  tou/|^ 
cleared  from  fibres,  and  free  from  worms — to  which  it  is  very  subject. 

ACQUITTANCE.    [ReceiptJ 

ACRE,  a  measure  of  land.  The  imperial  standard  acre  contains  4  roods.  160 
square  perches,  4840  square  yards,  or  10  square  chains ;  and  640  acres  make  1 
square  mile.  1  Scots  acre  =  1*2612  imp.  acre  ;  or  134  Scots  acres  —  169  imp.  acres 
nearly.  30^  Irish  acres  =  49  imp.  acres.  1  imp.  acre  =  '4047  French  hectare  ;  or 
42  acres  =  17  hectares  nearly. 

ACTS  OF  BANKRUPTCY,  in  the  law  of  England  and  Irehind,  are  those 
acts  or  events  which  the  law  takes  as  a  criterion  that  a  tradesman  is  banlmipt. 
•*  Acts  of  bankruptcy/'  says  Lord  Henley,  "may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  Isi, 
Hiose  acts  which,  heme  in  themselyes  indifferent  or  equivocal,  derive  their  charac- 
ter from  the  intent  with  which  they  are  done  ;  and,  2<f,  Those  which  are  in  them- 
selves substantive  acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  where  the  intent  is  perfectly  immaterial" 
(17).  Those  of  the  first  class  are  ranged  in  the  bankrui>t8'  act  (6  Geo.  IV.  o.  16, 
$  3)  as  follows  :  Ut,  *'  If  anv  such  trader  shall  depart  tms  realm,  or,  2rf,  being  out 
of  this  realm,  shall  remain  abroad."  The  departure,  or  remaining  abroad,  must  be 
with  the  intent  of  delaying  creditors,  and.  if  the  intent  is  not  shown,  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  delayed  is  inmiaterial.  "  As  where  one  goes  abroad  to  avoid  a 
criminal  process,  or  a  writ  de  excammuTticato  capiendo :  or  a  process  to  enforce  a 
duty,  as  a  decree  to  execute  a  conveyance  :  or  if  he  goes  abroad  with  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  his  creditors  "  (jHenley's  B.  L.  17).  '*  In  some  cases  where  the 
trader  has  gone  abroad,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  highly  impn^able 
that  he  would  return  to  this  country,  exgr.  where  he  had  committed  murder,  it  will 
be  inferred  that  he  must  have  intended  to  delay  his  creditors,  such  being  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  his  behaviour"  {Sndih^s  Mercantile  L.  472).  The  alternative  act 
of  remaining  abroad  was  inserted  in  the  last  statute  to  prevent  one  who  had  gone 
abroad  with  different  views,  from  remaining  absent,  on  hearing  that  his  aiSairs  were 
embarrassed,  without  being  liable  to  the  consequence  of  having  committed  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  ;  3</, "  or  depart  from  his  dwelling-nouse."  Here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  intent  to  delay  is  the  material  circumstance,  and  where  a  creditor  left  his  house, 
though  under  a  false  apprehension  that  officers  who  called  had  authority  to  arrest 
him,  when  they  had  not,  it  was  an  act  of  bankruptcy  {Exp,  Bamford^  1808  ;  15 
F«wy,  449) ;  Athy  **  or  otherwise  absent  himself."  This  embraces  most  of  those  at- 
tempts to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  a  creditor,  which  do  not  come  within  the  previous 
more  narrow  definitions.  The  intent  to  delay  is  necessary.  The  absenting  does  not 
require  to  be  from  the  dwelling-house,  or  even  the  principal  place  of  business.  *  A 
trader,"  says  Mr  Smith,  **  may  conmut  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  by  absenting  himself 
from  his  own  regular  place  of  business,  in  which  a  man  would  be  expected  to  be, 
or  from  some  other  phice  where  he  expected  to  meet  those  to  whom  he  was  indebted  ; 
for  instance,  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  order  to  delay  his  creditors.  But  the  mere 
&ct  of  a  trader's  absenting  himself  from  a  place  at  which,  though  he  had  once  trans- 
acted business  there,  it  cud  not  appear  that  he  had  any  business  to  transact  at  the 
time  of  his  staying  away  from  it,  and  at  which,  therefore,  he  would  not,  in  the 
r  course  of  things,  be  expected  to  be  present,  will  not  warrant  a  jury  in 
""'''*■'  ■    * :  himseli,  i 


concluding  that  he  had  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  by  absenting  himself  in 
oorder  to  delay  creditors.  But  no  case,  it  is  said,  has  yet  gone  the  length  of  decicung 
that  where  the  appointment  was  to  meet  a  creditor  at  nis,  the  creditor's,  and  the 
debtor  breaks  that  appointment,  such  conduct  amounts  to  an  act  of  bankruptoy"(  473). 
bihy  **  Or  begin  to  keep  his  house,"  that  is,  if  he  benn  to  seclude  nimself,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  creditors  from  communicating  with  niin,  as,  by  retiring  from 
his  shop  to  his  parlour,  or  by  closing  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  place  of 
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bnsiiieM.  Formerly  the  only  admitted  eyidenee  of  keeping  house,  was  proof 
of  directions  to  deny  access  to  a  creditor,  and  of  access  denied  accordingly.  The 
seclosion  may  now,  however,  be  shown  hy  other  nnequivocal  fa^stSf  and  it  is  not 
necessary  when  a  direction  to  deny  access  is  proved,  to  prove  that  it  was  obeyed. 
Where  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is,  however,  otherwise  equivocal,  evidence 
of  denial  will  be  reauired.  Where  a  trader  bade  his  servant  tell  any  creditor 
who  might  call  that  he  was  not  at  home,  and  on  a  creditor  calling  he  was  so  told, 
thouj^  the  debtor  was  at  home  and  ilL  and  might  have  validly  excused  him> 
self  on  that  sround,  it  was  laid  down  that  a  jury  might  find  it  to  be  an  act  of 
bankruptcy  (Lazarus  v.  Waithman,  1821  ;  5  Moore  313).  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
creditor  is  simply  denied  access,  the  circumstance  mav  be  explained  away  on  the 
ground  of  illness  or  engagement.  **  A  mere  direction  oy  a  trader  to  deny  nim  to  a 
creditor,  if  he  do  no  further  act  indicative  of  keeping  house,  such,  for  instance,  as 
secludiuj^  himself,  is  not,  per  $e,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  :  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  denial,  if  he  did  not  order  it*'  iSmUh''8  MeroarUUe  L.  475).  A  denial  in  a 
fHend*s  house,  or  on  board  a  ship,  may  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  A  denial  on  a 
Sunday  was  held  not  to  be  so,  though  that  day  had  been  agreed  on  between  the 
debtor  and  creditor  for  settling  the  account  (Exp,  Preston,  1813 ;  2  V,  and  B.  311). 


seauestered^  or  taken  in  execution  f  \\thy  *^  or  make,  or  cause  to  be  made, 
either  withm  this  realm  or  elsewhere,  any  fraudulent  grant  or  conveyance  of  any 
of  his  lands,  tenements,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  fraud- 
ulent surrender  of  an}r  of  his  copyhold  lands  or  tenements,  or  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  fraudulent  ^,  delivery,or  transfer,  of  any  of  his  |[oods  or  chatteb."  Deeds 
of  the  description  here  enumerated  are  divided  into  two  kmds  :  I«^  **  those  which 
are  voidat  common  law, or  under  the  statute  of  fraudulent  conveyances,13  Elizabeth, 
c.  5  ;  and  2(ti,  Uiose  which  are  considered  fraudulent,  as  bein£  in  contravention  of  the 
policy  of  the  bankrupt  law,  either  by  adopting  a  mode  of  distribution  of  the  insol- 
vent's property,  different  from  that  which  the  bankrupt  law  points  out,  or  (which 
will  embrace  the  consideration  of  the  second  of  the  above  acts  of  oankruptcy)  by  being 


Those  of  the  former  kind  are  frauds  in  their  own  nature.  The  other  class  ^^onsists 
of  acts,  which,  were  they  not  performed  by  a  trader,  would  not  be  held  as  frauds. 
These  are,  Iji^.  an  assignment  or  disposal  m  the  whole  qf  the  tradef^s  property.  Al- 
though the  rule  contemplated  the  aefrauoing  of  creditors  by  such  an  act,  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  though  made  in  favour  of  the  creditors  themselves 
as  a  body.  But  the  advantages  of  deeds  of  composition  having  been  experienced 
for  some  time  in  Scotland,  the  rule  was  restricted  by  6  Greo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  4.  which  en- 
acts, that  a  trust-deed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  d^ditors  of  a  trader,  shall  not  be 
considered  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless  a  commission  or  Jiat  issue  within  six  months. 
[Composition  CoNTiucr.]  A  creditor  who  has  executed  or  been  privy  to^  or  has  acted 
under,  a  general  conveyance  to  creditors,  cannot  afterwards  challenge  it  as  an  act  of 
bankruptcy.  The  character  of  the  act,  it  has  been  held,  is  not  saved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  deed  is  only  to  be  executed  on  certain  conditions,  as,  ii  the  trustees 
think  fit,  or  if  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  do  not  issue  within  a  certain  time.  An 
exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  his  property  will  not  save  a  general  disposal  of 
a  trader's  effects  nrom  being  an  act  of  oankruptcy.  The  second  kind  of  disposal 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  bankrupt  laws  is  one  giving  an  unfair  preference  to 
any  particular  creditor.  A  merchant  in  solvent  circumstances  is  always  entitled  to 
follow  his  own  choice  in  the  routine  in  which  he  may  pay  his  creditors,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  when  it  is  done  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  and  with  the  view  of  making 
an  une<iual  distribution  of  the  estate  which  is  to  become  bankrupt,  that  such  a  pre- 
Dnrence  constitutes  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  act  will  be 
one  of  bankruptcy  however  closely  bankruptcy  follow  it,  umees  it  was  contemplated. 
Thus,  where  one  purchased  goods  on  October  8,  for  exportation,  but  finding  that  he 
must  stop  payment,  and  oomd  not  make  use  of  the  goods,  returned  them  on  October 
16,  and  stopped  payment  next  day,  but  expected,  that,  as  he  had  to  receive  remit- 
tances from  abroad  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  in  rail,  his  creditors  would  sive 
him  time,  but  they  refhsing,  he  was  made  bankrupt  on  November  2 :  this  was  held 
not  to  be  an  act  ofbankruptcy  (Fidgeon  o.  Sharp,  lOth  May  1814, 1  Mar^.  196).  To 
constitute  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  assignment  must  be  voluntary.  **  Therefore 
anayment  or  delivery  under  the  threat  or  apprehension  (however  unfounded)  either 
of  a  criminal  or  oinl  prooeas  is  valid :  or  where  the  trader  acts  from  the  mere 
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imporhmity  of  ilM  creditor,  or,  as  in  Smith  v.  Payne  (6  7*.  R.  152),  wfamro  tht 
creditor  knowing  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  for  moner,  pressed  the  trader  to  let  him 
haire  goods  to  the  amount  of  his  debt"  iHenlev*g  B,  L  33). 

The  foUowing  are  the  acts  of  bankmptoy  which  possess  that  chwactor  indepen- 
dently  of  the  intention  of  the  bankrupt :  IW,  Where  a  trader  arrested  for  debt,  or  on 
any  aUachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  lies  in  prison  twenty-one  days  on  that 
or  any  other  similar  commitment,  or  haTin|[  been  arrested  for  anj  other  canse  lies 
for  twenty-one  days  in  prison  after  a  detamer  of  debt  is  lodged  against  him  and 
not  discharged  (6  Geo.  iV.  e.  16.  f  5).  '"The  debt  mnst  be  a  real  subsaiflting  Uaal 
debt ;  a  mere  equitable  demana  is  not  sufficient  ^  a  penalty  due  to  the  crown  is" 
iSanUCt  Mercantile  L.  486).  The  day  of  arrest  Ib  mcluded  in  computing  the  period 
which  is  not  considered  as  completed  until  the  expiry  of  the  last  of  the  twenty-one. 
In  case  of  bail,  the  time  is  computed  from  the  date  of  surrender  in  discharge  of  it,**  un- 
less the  surrender  were  mmij  pro  forma,  the  defendant  nerer  haying  been  out  of 
custody  since  the  arrest,  in  whicn  case  the  time  runs  from  the  arrest,  as  it  will,  if  he 
have,  m  consequence  of  sickness^  been  kept  purt  of  the  time  at  Mb  own  hoase,  or  hare 
had  the  benefit  of  day  rules  during  the  period.    But  where  he  had  been  suffered  to 

Sat  large  after  the  arrest,  the  tune  was  computed  from  his  return  into  custody  *' 
6.  486).  2dj  Escaping  from  an  imprisonment  of  the  above  character.  Ijie 
escape  must  not  be  constructiTe,  but  reaL  3cf,  A  trader  may  Toluntaiily  become 
bankrupt  by  filing  in  the  secretiury  of  bankrupts'  office  a  declaration  of  insolyency, 
attested  by  an  attorney  or  solicitor.  A  memorandum  issued  from  the  office  then 
becomes  a  warrant  for  advertisinff  the  bankruptoy  in  the  Gazette.  No  fiat,  howcTer, 
can  issne  oa  ihe  act  beyond  two  calendar  months  after  insertion  of  the  advertisement, 
or  if  the  advertisement  have  not  been  inserted  withm  eight  days  after  tiie  filing  of 
the  declarSition  (6  Geo.  lY.  c.  16^  §  6).  By  the  immediately  foUovring  section  it  is  en- 
acted, **  Tliat  no  commission  [Fiat]  under  which  the  adjudication  shall  be  grounded 
on  the  act  of  bankruptoy,  being  the  filing  of  such  declaration,  shall  be  deemed  invalid 
by  reason  of  such  declaration  having  Men  concerted  or  agreed  upon  between  the 
bankrupt  and  any  creditor  or  other  person."  Ath,  Compounding  with  Uie  petition- 
ing creditor,  t.  e.  paying  to  the  person  who  struck  the  docket,  or  enabling  him  to 
obtain  a  larger  j^roportion  of  dividend  than  the  other  creditors.  The  favoured 
creditor  forfeits  his  aebt,  and  must  refund. 

By  vhe  act  for  partially  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110),the  filing  of  a  petition  for  discharge,  under  the 
act  by  a  person  in  actual  custody,  is  an  act  oibaukruptcy  from  the  date  at  which  he 
took  that  step,  and  if  dkfiai  be  taxen  out  before  the  time  appointed  hj  the  court  and 
advertised  for  the  heanng  of  the  petition,  or  if  it  be  taken  out  within  two  months 
after  the  date  at  which  the  order  to  that  effect  was  issued  by  the  court,  the  provi- 
sional assignee  in  terms  of  the  act  is  divested,  but  not  otherwise  (§  39).  By  the 
same  statnto,  it  is  an  act  of  bankruptoy,  if  a  creditor  or  creditors,  to  the  amount 
requisite  to  authorize  a  petition  for  bankruptoy,  having  filed  amdavite  of  their 
debte  in  the  court  of  bankruptoy,  the  debtor  do  not  pay  them,  or  find  security 
within  tvrenty-one  days  (§  8). 

Act  of  Bankruptcy  by  a  Member  of  Parliament,— By  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  9,  If  a 
membor  of  j^liament  who  is  a  trader  commit  any  or  the  acts  which  are  acts  of 
bankmptoy  m  the  case  of  ordinsry  traders,  a  commission  may  issue  in  the  usual 
manner,  bnt  the  member  is  not  liable  to  arrest.  By  §  10,  a  creditor  or  creditors  of 
the  l^pal  amount  [Bankruttct]  may  file  affidavit  of  the  debt  in  any  of  the  courte 
at  Westminster,  and  sue  out  a  summons,  with  a  copy  of  which  the  member  of 

Y" "  may  be  served  ;  and  if  he  do  not  satisfy  the  creditor  by  najDient  or 

t:*jifjjMjTJLiuiit^*  or  ^^ntj?T  luto  a  b^nul  with  two  rtiiretks  to  pay  uny  i^iiiii  diEit  may  bo 
rMrcivered  aj^ain^t  him  iviih  casta,  and  enter  app^^aitinco  to  the  a^liou  ivUliiu  nue 
{calendar  mouth  after  at^rvico  of  tno  si  mi  m  cms,  an  act  of  batikrii]Jtcy  ja  i;^nijmttod 
by  Mm.  By  S  U,  if  a  trading  moiuber  of  pivrJiament  disolwj  any  order  to  fnay 
BiMiflty  in  the  coarse  of  an  artion  in  a  conrt  of  eqidtjTi  the  creditor  may  apply  to  tlio 
«0QJt  to  fix  a  peremptory  tlav  for  the  pa yrnent,  aud  if  the  debtor,  bt^ing  flervtd  wiih 
,#V  OfdiT  «i^i  dcty«t  boforo  the  day  appoLntod  for  payinontj  neglect  to  pay^  be  iii  to 
whitld  ai  having  comtnitted  an  i^t  of  bonkriiptx^y  from  the  tim&  of  ser?ic«. 

J?i  lHELi*iDby  the  ba,nkrnpt  statute  (i  Wm.  IV,  c.  \i,  §  10-37,  tha  acta  of  bank- 
niijttfy  of  th»?  Enaiii'h  ftatutt^  fi  (ieo.  IV*  e.  !*>,  are  enacted  there,  with  thie  addition  tq 
Chi  acl  marked  above  as  No.  U ,  tliat  the  words  **  f  ituate  in  Englaiid  or  Irtltttid  or  else- 
where^'  fijlJow  the  worde  "  ot  make  or  cauao  to  be  mado  any  Irauduknt  aurreuder  of 
ifijisflascoiiylloldhiudsorteneni^ntss."  [Assignees*  BAHKHOprcv.  CostJiTSSiosERi^.] 

iSAMASxiNE  SFAKjOa  COMMON  CORUNDUM  STONE,  is,  with  tho 
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exception  of  diamond,  the  hardest  substance  known.  Sp.  gr.  4.  It  oontainB  aboai 
90  per  cent,  of  alumine,  with  a  little  iron  and  silica,  and  is  generaUj  of  a  pale  gray 
or  greenish  colour,  bnt  sometimes  of  red  and  brown  tints.  It  is  found  in  India, 
Chma,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The  Indian  Tariety  is  considerably  whiter 
than  the  Chinese,  and  is  usually  oeemed  the  purest.  In  the  East  it  is  used  for 
polishing  steel  and  cutting  gems,  out  the  European  lapidaries  prefer  diamond  powder. 

ADEN,  a  seaport  of  Arabia,  lyin«  in  12"  52'  N.,  U^'Sg' E.  about  100  miles  E. 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  acquired  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  year  1838,  partly  to  facilitate  the  steam-naTigation  of  that  sea.  The  town 
is  advantageously  situated  upon  a  noble  promontory,  which  forms  two  bi^s,  in  the 
westernmost  of  which,  or  *^  Back  Bay.'*  a  place  has  been  selected  for  the  formation 
of  a  coal  depot.  This  ba^r  is  accessible  and  sheltered,  and  at  low  water  is  nearly 
twenty  feet  m  depth,  within  about  thirty  yards  from  the  shore. 

Aden  was  formerly  the  most  opulent  city  in  Arabia;  and  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  was  an  important  emporium  in  the  European  trade  with  India.  It  after* 
wards  declined ;  and  latterly,  the  town  and  its  once  imposing  fortifications  have  been  nearly  a 
heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  a  miserable  population  of  600,  composed  of  Jews,  Banians,  Arabs,  and 
Bamalkies.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Company,  however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  U 
will  again  acquire  much  of  its  former  consideration.  Its  local  position  and  harbour  eive  it  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  enabling  vessels  to  perform  several  trips  to  and  from 
India  during  the  year;  whereas  the  nature  of  the  winds  within  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  are 
such,  that  more  than  one  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  effected  by  a  native  vesseL  The  monopoUxing 
sphrit  of  the  Egyptian  government,  at  present,  operates  unfikvourably  upon  British  commerce 
with  the  countries  a^Johihig  the  Red  Sea ;  but  it  is  considered  likely,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
rich  products  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa,  consisting  of  gold-dust,  ivory, 
coffee,  gums,  frankincense,  hides,  and  sheep,  will  soon  find  their  way  to  Aden,  to  form  a  return 
for  the  silks,  cotton  piece-goods,  iron,  uid  rice,  which  will  be  imported  from  Britain  and  India. 
To  facilitate  the  sale  of  British  and  Indian  goods  throughout  Arabia,  it  fortunately  happens  that  the 
road  leading  to  the  interior  is  the  nearest  to  the  richest  part  of  Yemen,  and  from  which  the 
celebrated  coffee  can  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  Aden  than  to  Mocha.  At  present,  it  is  the 
chief  mart  for  the  gums  brought  firom  Africa  by  the  Somaulies. 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  Marine  Inmrance,  a  calculation  of  the  sums  to  which  the 
insured  is  entitled  from  the  respective  underwriters,  on  a  loss  occasioned  by  any  of 
the  rides  insured  against,  generally  prepared  by  a  professional  person,  indorsea  on 
the  policy,  and  signed  by  tne  seyerai  underwriters.  It  is  compared  to  a  note  of 
hand,  being  presumptiye  against  them,  and  not  requiring  the  consideration  to  be 

Sroyed  by  the  holder,  but  admitting  or  a  yalid  defence  bemg  raised  and  preyed  by 
lie  underwriter.    [Insurance  (Marine),    Loss.    Poucy.] 

ADMEASUREMENT.    [Tonnage.] 

AD  VALOREM  (Z^.),  according  to  the  value.  This  term  is  used  in  commerce 
chiefly  in  reference  to  those  duties  (hence  called  ad  valorem  dtUiesy,  which  are 
leviea  on  commodities  at  certain  rates  per  cent,  on  their  yalue. 

ADVANCE  commonly  denotes  money  paid  on  the  security  of  property  consigned 
or  deposited.  Merchants  fluently  aavance  firom  one-half  to  two-tmrds  of  the 
yalue  of  goods  consigned  to  them  on  receiving  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  &c.  [Bill. 
Principal  and  Agent.    Sale.    Proof  in  Bankruptcy,  &c.] 

ADVENTURE,  a  term  sometimes  used  to  express  a  shipment  by  a  merchant  on 
his  own  account.  A  joint  adventure  is  where  the  shipment  is  made  by  two  or  more 
parties  on  Joint  account.    [Joint  Adventure.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS  in  any  newspaper,  periodical^  or  literary  work,  are  each 
subject  to  a  stamp-duty  of  Is.  6d.,  when  pnntea  and  pubhshed  in  Great  Britain  ;  and 
of  Is.  in  Ireland.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  23  (June  28,  1833).  The  revenue  derived 
fh>m  advertisements  amounted  in  1839  to  £125,026  ;  of  which,  Enghmd,  £101,357 ; 
ScotUnd,  £13,928 ;  Ireland,  £9741. 

One  copy  of  every  periodical  or  literary  work  (not  being  a  newspaper),  containing  any  adrer* 
tisementa  liable  to  stamp-duty,  published  within  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  or  within  twenty 
miles,  shall,  within  six  days  after  publication,  be  brought,  together  with  all  advertisements  printed 
therein  or  published,  or  intended  to  be  published  therewith,  to  the  nearest  head  stamp-oflBce ;  and 
the  title  thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  with  the  number  of  advertisements ; 
and  the  duty  shall  be  there  paid ;  and  one  copy,  ^c  in  any  place  not  within  the  above  limits, 
shall,  withhi  ten  days,  be  brought  to  the  head  mstributor  of  stamps  in  the  district,  and  to  whom 
the  duty  shall  be  paid.  Penalty  for  neglect  £20.  §  3.  By  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  06,  a  penalty  of 
£50  is  imposed  on  persons  advertising  foreign  or  other  illegal  lotteries. 

ADVICE,  in  commercial  language,  means  information  conununicated  by  letter. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  bills  of  exchange.  ^ 

*'  Bills  are  sometimes  made  payable  *  as  per  advice ;'  at  other  times, '  without  further  advice,* 
{Path,  pL  36, 169) ;  and  generally  without  any  of  these  words.  In  the  former  case  the  drawee  may 
not,  but  in  the  latter  he  may,  pay  before  he  has  received  advice."    <  ChUtjf  on  BUis. )    [Nonca .] 

ADULTERATION  is  the  deceitful  mixture  with  any  commodity  of  substanoes 
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of  a  difRnrent  or  baser  nature.  Adulteration  is  a  fraud  at  common  law.  There  are, 
howerer,  statates  which  afford  a  remedy  in  the  greater  nomber  of  cases ;  and  it  is 
most  expedient  to  proceed  under  these,  more  especially  when  they  rest  a  summary 
jnrisdicaon  in  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  subordinate  authorities.  A  frill  account 
of  the  statates  will  be  found  in  **  Bum's  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

AFFIDAVIT,  a  statement  of  the  truth  of  a  fact,  given  on  <wth,  for  which,  since 
the  pasfiing  of  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  62,  declarations  nave  been  in  sereral  instances 
sabedtnteoL  An  affidavit  must  be  made  before  some  one  who  has  authority  to  take  it. 
When  in  reference  to  a  suit  in  court,  it  ought  to  be  made  before  the  court  in  which 
the  cause  lies,  or  a  commissioner  authorized  by  it,  and  so  an  aflUavit  before  a  Master 
in  Chancery  will  not  be  effectual  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  vice  vend.  Affidavits  are 
generally  used  to  certify  the  service  of  process^  or  some  otherprocedure  in  a  court 
of  justice,  or  in  support  of  motions,  or  in  opposition  to  them.  The  first  step  prepara- 
to^  to  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  is  for  the  petitioning  creditor  to  niake  affi- 
davit of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  of  his  belief  that  the  ^btor  has  become  bank- 
rupt ;  and  affidavits  are  otherwise  extensively  employed,  in  the  bankrupt  codes  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  By  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  62,  §  13,  it  is  unlawftil  *<for  any  justice 
of  peace,  or  other  pcorson,  to  administer,  or  cause,  or  allow  to  be  administered,  or 
to  receiTe,  or  cause,  or  cause  or  allow  to  be  received,  any  oath,  affidavit,  or  solemn 
affirmation,  touching  an^  matter  or  thing  whereof  such  justice,  or  other  person,  hath 
not  jurisdiction  or  cognisance,  by  some  statute  in  force  at  the  time  being."  The 
flle^ftlitj  is  not  to  apnly  to  oaths,  connected  vnth  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
the  punishment  of  ctelinquents,  or  with  proceeding  before  parliament,  or  wiUi  the 
requisites  for  the  validity  of  deeds  to  be  used  in  forei^  countries.  By  1 2  of  the  statute 
just  quoted,  various  pulmc  officers  are  enumerated,  m  the  business  of  which  declara- 
tions may,  by  authority  of  the  Treasury,  be  substituted  for  oaths  and  affidavits.  By 
§  11,  a  declaration  is  substituted  for  an  oath  in  taking  ont  a  patent. 

Affidavits  are  not  indi^nous  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  hence  voluntary  affidavits 
before  judgies  are  not  evidence  unless  appointed  by  the  bankrupt  and  other  statutes. 
Form  qf  Deposition  to  prove  a  dettt  in  an  Engli^  Bcmkntptqf, 

At  the  Court  of  Bsakniptey, 
London,  3d  Jmnoary  1840. 

A  B  being  sworn  and  ezAinined,  the  day  and  year,  and  at  the  place  above  mentioned,  apon  Us 
oatb  attitb,  that  C  D,  the  person  against  whom  this  prosecution  of  bankruptcy  is  awarded  and 
iaued,  was  at  and  before  the  date  and  suing  forth  of  the  same,  and  still  is  Justly  and  truly  indebted 
itnto  this  deponent  [and  E  F,  his  nartner],  in  the  sum  of  £100  [in  teordt'},  for  goods  sold  and 
d^Tered.  for  which  said  sum  of  i^lOO,  or  any  part  thereof,  he,  this  deponent,  hath  not  [nor 
hath  his  said  partner),  nor  any  other  person,  to  his  [their]  use,  to  hit  knowledge  or  belief,  reoeiTed 
any  tacurtty  or  ytisfection  whateoever.  A  B. 

Fom  (if  Affidavit  to  tke  verity  qf  a  dahn  under  a  Smuestratton  in  Scotland. 

At  Edhiburvh,  the  third  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fbrty  yean. 

In  presence  of  A,  one  of  her  Mi^|eetv*s  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  appeared 
B  [or  "  B,  one  of  the  partners  of  B  &  Co."  as  the  case  may  be\  who  behig  solemnly  sworn, 
depones,  that  C  b  Justly  indebted,  and  resting  owing,  to  him  [or  *  *  to  the  company  of  which  the 
deponent  is  a  partner^,  the  sum  of  £100  [in  toords},  according  to  the  account  hereto  annexed. 
Dcpofies  that  no  part  of  the  said  sum  is  pud  or  compensated,  nor  does  the  deponent  [or  **  nor 
does  the  deponent,  or  any  of  the  partners  of  the  said  company"]  hold  any  other  person  than 
tbe  Mid  C  bound  for  the  debt,  or  any  security  for  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof  [except  as  stated 
in  nkl  account,  or  as  tke  case  may  be^    All  which  is  truth,  as  the  deponent  shall  answer  to  Ood. 


B 

A.  /.  P. 


AFFIRMATION  is  the  solemn  asseveration  made  by  Quakers  and  Moravians  in 
eases  where  an  oath  is  required  from  others.  The  form  prescribed  is  as  foUows : — 
^  I,  A  B,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm."  This  privilege 
was  first  allowed  by  the  act  7  &  8  Wm.  111.  c.  34 ;  but  it  vras  confined  to  dvil 
cases  until  the  year  1828  when  (9  €reo.  IV.  c.  32)  it  was  extended  to  criminal  cases. 
A  fialse  affirmation  subjects  the  offender  to  all  the  penalties  of  penury.  By  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c  82,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  the  denomination  callea  Separatists. 
and  by  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  77,  to  all  j)er8ons  who  have  been  Quakers  or  Moravians,  ana 
who  retain  conscientions  objections  to  oaths. 

AFFREIGHTMENT,  in  the  law  of  shipping,  is  the  contract  by  which  a  vessel, 
or  tbe  use  of  it,  or  the  use  of  some  part  of  it,  islet  out  on  hire.  The  contract  is  of 
two  kinds,  duxrUr-pariv  and  general  sJuv,  or  ship  on  general  freight.  The  contract 
does  not  require  to  be  m  writing,  but  if  it  be  so  it  must  be  duly  stamped.  The 
obligations  generally  expressed,  and  always  understood,  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
master, are,  that  the  vessel  must  be  seawortitiy,  provided  with  all  necessaries,  and 
in  every  way  fit  for  tbe  voyage  undertaken.  The  crew  also  must  be  sufficient  in  num- 
ber ana  ability.    Where  such  is  the  usage,  he  must  have  a  pilot  on  board.    The 
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TesBel  most  be  at  the  port  ready  to  reoeiye  ^^oods,  for  a  reasonable  period,  and  mnsl 
Bail  at  the  appointed  time,  weather  and  tide  ]»ennitting.  She  must  be  properly 
navigated^  and  also  directed  to  her  port  of  destination  by  the  usual  and  approTod 
course,  u  die  deriate  unnecessarily,  the  master  and  owners  are  responsible  if  loss 
be  occasioned,  though  it  should  be  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies.  The 
master  must  not  incur  risk  by  sailing  with  contraband  soods  on  board,  or  without 
the  proper  papers.  He  must  use  every  effort  to  convev  the  cargo  in  safety.  Wher« 
he  cannot  proceed  in  his  own  ship,  he  must  forthwith  adopt  such  means  aa 
may  be  best  suited  to  preserve  the  utfety  and  value  of  all  the  property  committed 
to  his  charge.  **  Transshipment,"  **  for  the  place  of  destination,  if  it  be  practicable, 
is  the  first  object,  because  that  is  in  ftirtheranoe  of  the  original  purpose  ;  if  that  be 
impraetioable,  return  or  a  safe  deposit  may  be  expedient.  The  merchant  should  be 
eonmlted  if  possible.  A  sale  is  the  last  thing  the  master  should  think  of,  because 
it  can  be  only  justified  b]r  that  necessity  which  supersedes  all  human  laws.  If  he 
sell  without  necessity,  lus  owners,  as  well  as  himself,  will  be  answerable  to  the 
merchjuit ;  and  they  will  be  equally  answerable  if  he  place  the  goods  at  the  disposal 
of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Court  in  a  British  colony,  and  they  are  sold  under  an  oraer  of 
the  court,  such  court  having  no  authority  to  order  a  Mle.  And  the  persons  who 
buy  under  such  circumstances  will  not  acquire  a  title  as  sgainst  the  merchant,  but 
must  answer  to  him  for  the  value  of  the  goods."  (A  bbof,  243, 244.)  On  his  arrival 
the  master  must  report  his  ship  and  crew,  exhibit  his  manifest,  and  deliver  the 
oarffo  to  the  consignee  [Bill  opTiADIno]  on  payment  of  charges.    [Freioht.] 

The  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter  or  merchant,  is  to  ftirnish  a  sufficient 
cargo—if  he  have  covenanted  for  a  fulTone,  he  must  provide  it  though  it  exceed 
what  was  specified  as  the  burthen  of  the  ship,  becoming  liable  in  compensation  for 
any  portion  not  occupied.  This  compensation  for  the  freight  of  cargo  stipulated 
for,  but  not  supplied,  is  called  dead  freight.  Certain  days  are  ^[enerally  specified, 
during  which  tne  merchant  is  entitled  to  delay  the  vessel  m  loading  and  unloading ; 
these  are  termed  *^  Lay-days."  A  specific  sum  is  in  some  cases  covenanted  to  be 
paid,  should  the  vessel  be  longer  detained,  and  if  a  rate  is  not  agreed  upon^  a 
charge  may  be  made  of  the  nature  of  damages.  [Demurrage.]  Before  receiving 
delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  merchant  must  pay  the  freight.  0166o/,  162-425.  SnM^i 
Mercantile  Z.,  239-261.) 

AG AL-AGAL,  a  glutinous  substance  obtained  from  a  seaweed  in  the  Philippine 
Ishinds.    It  is  much  used  in  China  for  gumming  silks  and  paper. 

AGARIC  iBoletut),  a  fhngusgrowing  on  trees.  Two  species  of  boletus  are 
known  under  the  same  name.  The  B.  pini  iaricis,  or  male  agaric  of  druggists, 
VHM  at  one  time  employed  as  a  purgative,  but  it  is  now  in  disuse.  The  B.  t^namuL 
called  female  agaric,  was  formerly  valued  as  a  styntic,  but  is  at  present  chieflj  used 
for  preparing  the  tinder  or  touchwood  called  on  the  continent  amadou,  and  m  this 
country  German  tinder.  It  is  found  in  most  countries,  and  purticmariy  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  the  trunks  of  old  ash  and  other  trees.  That  which  grows 
upon  the  oak,  however,  is  most  esteemed. 

AGATE  (Ger.  Achat),  popularly  called  Scotch  pebble,  is  a  well-known  stone  used 
in  jewellery  and  in  the  arts.  It  is  one  of  the  modifications  of  form  under  which 
sihca  is  found  in  almost  a  state  of  purity.  The  siliceous  particles  are  not  arranged 
so  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock  crystal,  but  a  translucent,  sometimes 
almost  opaque  substance,  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  fracture  :  and  a  variety  of  shades 
of  oolour  are  produced  by  a  minute  quantity  of  iron^  for  tne  beauty  of  which,  to- 
gether with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  agates  are  highly  prized 
as  ornaments.  Agates  are  usually  met  with  in  that  variety  of  the  trap  rockiB  called 
amygdaloid  or  mandelstein ;  they  are  also  found  as  loose  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
rivers  or  in  gravel,  but  in  these  cases  they  have  been  derived  from  the  disintegra- 
tion of  amygdaloids.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin  head  to  a  foot  in  diameter, 
but  those  of  one,  two,  or  three  inches  are  the  most  common.  They  are  found  in 
the  river  Achates,  now  the  Drillo,  in  Sicily,  whence  it  is  said  they  derive  their 

Skye,  ana  at  Kinnoull 
.  ,  Caloedony,  Onyx.  Sar- 
donyx, Mocha-stone,  Blood-stone,  Chrysoprase,  and  Plasma,  are  cloiElely  aUied  to 
Agate,  and  in  chemical  composition  thej  are  not  distinguishable^  except  in  the 
.  case  of  the  Chrysoprase,  by  its  colouring  matter. 
AGENT.    [Principal  AND  AoBNT.] 

AGIO,  a  term  applied  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  to  the  premium  or  per 
eentage  allowed  on  a  better  sort  of  money  when  it  is  given  in  exonange  for  an  in- 
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ftrior kmd.  llras,ttt  Haabnrg,  when  100 maAa  baneo  are  exobangeaUe  for  128 
marks  enrreney ,  the  a|po  on  banco  is  said  to  be  20  per  cent. ;  it  being  always  reckoned 
npon  the  more  Taloable  money.  In  France,  again,  where  payments  can  be  demanded 
ooJy  in  ailver  eoin,  a  small  i>remiam  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  receiver  in  order  to 
obtain  gold  coin  ;  this  premium  is  called  the  a^o  on  gold. 

When  the  per  eentage.  or  difference,  is  considered,  with  regard  to  the  infMor 
Bort  of  money,  it  is  called  discount,  Thns,  when  100  dollars  in  bank-notes  are 
exchangeable  for  only  90  dollars  in  coin,  the  discount  on  the  paper  is  said  to  be 
10  per  cent. 

AHM,  A  AM,  OB  OHM,  a  German  wine  measure,  varying  in  different  places. 
In  Daotzic,  it  contains  33 ;  in  Hamburg,  31}  ;  in  Hanover,  34j ;  and  in  Kotter- 
dam,  331  inip.  galls,  nearly. 

ALABASTER  (It.  Alabastro,  Fr.  Alb&tre),  a  species  of  gypsnm  reeemblinff 
marble,  but  softer,  takes  a  duller  polish,  and  when  pure  is  mudi  whiter  and  semi- 
transparent.  Some  stones,  however,  of  a  veined  and  coloured  appearance,  and 
also  oertain  transparent  and  yellow  ones  of  a  sparry  nature,  are  termed  alabasters. 
It  is  used  for  small  statue^  hunps,  vases,  and  other  ornaments.  The  finest  is 
found  near  Volterra,iu  Tuscany.  It  is  also  procured  in  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  between  Watcm  ana 
Biinehead,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  toys  and  ornaments. 

ALBATA,  BrUuh  Plate  or  German  Suver,  a  compound  of  tin,  copper,  and 
nickel^  now  extensively  used  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  articles  which  were  formerly  plated  or  made  entirely  of  silver.  Albata  goods 
do  not  look  80  well  as  those  plated^  when  the  latter  are  entirely  new,  but  they  pos- 
sess superior  durability.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  .this 
namifaetiire. 

ALCOHOL  (Fr.  Esprit  de  Vin.  Ger.  WeingeUt,  It.  Spmto  di  omo),  is  a  limiid 
which  forms  the  intoxicating  principle  of  fermented  liquors.  It  is  by  Uie  distilla- 
tion of  sach  liquors  that  araent  spirits  are  obtained,  and  they  receive  the  names 
of  brandy,  mm,  gin,  or  whisky,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  employed, 
bat  in  every  ease  consist  almost  entirely  of  three  ingredients,  viz.  alcohol,  water, 
and  a  little  oil  or  resin,  to  which  they  owe  their  flavour  and  colour.  When  these 
liquids  are  redistilled,  the  first  portion  that  comes  over  is  a  fine  light,  transparent 
fluid,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  rectified  spirits.  When  as  highly  recti- 
fied as  possible,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hqnid  obtained  does  not  appear  to 
be  less  than  '820,  and  is  generally  more.  Alcohol  cannot,  by  this  process,  be 
deprired  ot  the  whole  of  the  water  vnth  which  it  is  combined ;  but  By  redistil- 
lation with  hot  muriate  of  lime,  it  is  procured  of  the  specific  gravity  791  at  68% 
or  796  at  60**  Fahrenheit.  In  this  state  it  is  the  strongest  that  can  at  present  be 
prodnced,  and  it  is  therefore  called  pure  or  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcohol  of 
commerce  or  spirit  of  wtne^  is  never  so  strong  as  this  ;  its  specific  fTft^^J  is  seldom 
nnder  '837.  In  this  state  it  is  fragrant,  limpid,  colourless,  volatile,  inflammable, 
and  of  a  pungent  agreeable  taste.  It  has  never  been  frozen.  At  173|^  it  boils.  It 
eombines  wiUi  water  in  every  dejgrce ;  and  the  proportion  of  it  present  in  common 


spirit  is  the  strong  is  it.  What  in  this  country  is  called  proq/spirits,  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  mixture  of  equal  bulks  of  alcohol  and  water ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  :  it  contains  62-100  parts  of  its  weight  of  water.  When  spirits  are  weaker 
than  this,  they  are  said  to  be  under  proof;  when  stronger,  to  be  above  proqf: 
thos,  ^  10  under  proof  signifies  that  every  100  gallons  of  that  spirit  would  require 
to  have  10  gallons  of  water  abstracted  ftrom  it  to  bring  it  up  to  proof :  and  **  10  over 
proof,**  that  every  100  gallons  contains  too  little  vniter  by  10  ^ons.  Philoso- 
phers, however,  are  not  yet  agreed  upon  absolute  alcohol ;  and  hitherto  the  term 
proof-spirit  has  been  often  incbfinitely  employed. 

TIm  graftt  fanpoTtaoee  of  aeconiey  In  det«nniniiig  the  ttrenfth  of  ftlcoboHc  mixtorM  induced  the 
Lordt  of  Um  Treaniry,  a  few  yean  ago»  to  request  the  Royal  Society  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
•ulijeet.  In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  this  l>ody  (drawn  up  by  Mr  Faraday),  it  is  stated,  that 
•*  a  deinite  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  as  invariable  in  its  value  as  absolnte  alcohol  ean  be. 
II  U  also  faivariable  in  its  nature."  It  is  therefore  proposed,  **  thatftoiutord  t^Ml  be  that  which, 
eoodstinf  of  alcohol  and  wator  alone,  shall  have  a  specific  gravity  of  0*93  at  the  temperature  of 
9ifi  Fahrenheit,  water  beinf  unity  at  the  same  temperature ;  or  in  other  words,  tlua  it  shall  at 
•*•  '^eW*  Mth*.  or  f  |ths  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  at  the  same  temperature."  ••  This  standard 
b  nUber  walker  than  the  old  proof  spirit  (the  specific  gravity  of  which,  at  02o  is  <H»I«»3) .  in  the 
propwthw  of  oeariy  M  gillon  of  the  present  proof-spirit  per  cent."  In  re«rd  to  the  spedfle 
fnvitj  of  any  mtxcnre  of  alcohol  and  water,  "your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  hydrometer 
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is  the  Instnmient  beit  fitted,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  excise  officer,  to  indicate  that  speeiflo  gmtHj, 
and  they  think  it  ought  to  be  so  graduated  as  to  give  the  indication  of  strength,  not  upon  an  anbi- 
trary  scale,  but  in  terms  of  specific  gravity,  at  a  fixed  temperature,  which  in  the  present  cam 
should  be  62",  or  tliat  of  the  standard  spirit." 

Alcohol  b  extensively  used  hi  the  arts.  It  dissolves  the  resins,  camphor,  and  the  essentia]  oils ; 
and  hence  iU  use  hi  ramish-making,  in  pharmacy,  and  in  perfumenr ;  while  its  fluidity  at  th« 
lowest  temperatures,— its  antiseptic  properties,  and  its  purity  and  ready  inflammability,  render  it 
•ppUcable  to  a  great  variety  of  other  purposes.  (Brande't  Chemistry,  Vre*t  DietUnuuy  qfArts, 
•rtAlcohoL)   XSpiiuts.] 

ALDER  iAlnus  gluHnosa),  an  aqaatio  tree^  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  in  Asia  and  North  America.  Its  timber  is  reddish  yellow  in 
colour,  and  being  soft  works  easily.  It  is  much  used  for  piles^  pumps,  and  other 
underground  pun>oses  where  it  is  kept  constantly  wet ;  and  its  stems,  hollowed 
out,  are  amon^  tne  best  materials,  next  to  metal.  n>r  waterpipes.  The  veiny  knots 
are  often  cut  into  reneer.  The  bark  is  valuable  lor  tanning ;  and  the  young  shoots, 
when  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  are  used  for  dyeing.  The  alder  rots  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  when  dry  is  subject  to  worms. 

ALE.    [Berr.] 

ALEXANDRIA    [Egypt.] 

ALGIERS  extends  about  500  miles  along  the 'northern  shore  of  Africa,  ft^m 
about  8"  30'  east,  to  l**  30^  west.  It  is  bounded  on  that  side  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  east  hj  Tunis,  south  by  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  and  west  by  Morocco,  firom 
which  it  IS  separated  by  the  desert  of  Angad.  There  are  four  provinces,  Algiers 
Proper.  Constantina,  Titteri,  and  Mascara  ;  the  first  was  under  the  direct  govern- 
ment 01  the  Dey  ;  the  others  under  local  rulers  called  Beys.  In  1830,  the  principal 
part  of  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  French,  by  whom  it  is  still  retained. 
Population,  about  2,000,000,  one  half  being  Kabyles  or  Berbers,  and  the  rest  chiefly 
Arabs,  Moors,  Cooloolis,  Jews,  and  Soudan  negroes. 

The  countrv  is  traversed  by  branches  of  the  great  mountain-duto  of  Atlas,  and  hi  general  is  well 
watered  and  highly  fertile.  In  the  high  grounds  of  the  interior,  the  same  pUnts  can  be  reared  as 
are  cultivated  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
all  the  productions  of  more  southern,  and  even  of  tropical  climates,  might  on  tlie  low  grounds 
near  the  coast  be  cultivated  with  advantage.  The  grain  sown  is  wheat,  barley,  maixe,  millet, 
doura  and  rice.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  metals  and  timber ;  and  in  the  eastern  parts,  towards 
Oran  and  Mostagazi,  there  is  great  abundance  of  fossil  salt.  The  manufoctures  are  inconsiderable. 
On  the  coast,  near  Bona,  there  are  extensive  coral  banks,  the  seat  of  an  important  fishery,  carried 
on  diiefly  by  Italian  vessels. 

Algien,  36^  48^  N.,  9>  A*  E.,  the  principal  dty  and  port,  rises  In  the  form  of  an  ampldtheatra 
near  the  middle  of  the  coast.  It  is  defended  on  the  seaside  by  very  strong  batteries.  The 
harbour,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  is  formed  by  two  projecting  moles ;  and  is  about  Ifl  feet  deep ; 
but  it  is  unsafe,  and  vessels  Ivbig  along  it  must  be  strongly  fostened  by  cables.  Formeriy  the 
popuhition  was  about  70,000,  including  a  number  of  Jews ;  but  the  expulsion  of  the  Ihirks,  and 
the  emigration  of  the  Moors,  have  since  greatly  reduced  this  number.  Exports,— oQ,  wax,  hides, 
■khis,  com,  fruit,  wool,  rugs,  embroidered  handkerchiefii,  ostrich  feathers.  Imports,— cotton 
goods,  silks,  spices,  metals,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  other  manufactured  goods. 

The  principal  intercourse  of  Algiers  is  with  France,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  extent  of 
the  British  intercourse  cannot  be  precisely  ascertained,  as  the  public  accounts  do  not  distinguish 
the  trade  of  the  different  Barbery  States,  while  htrge  quantities  of  British  manufactures,  parti- 
cuhu-ly  cottons,  are  imported  by  way  of  Leghorn  and  Gibraltar.  In  1832,  the  value  of  cottons 
imported  hito  the  town  of  Algiers,  was  from  France,  £7363 ;  and  of  British  cottons  from  Leg- 
horn, £28,508;  Gibraltar,  £17.900;  Tunis,  £307:  total,  £46,765 ;  hi  all,  £54,128.  In  1837  the 
amount  of  bnports  hito  Algiers  from  France  (exclusive  of  £83,507  of  specie)  was  £703,787 ;  of 
which  French  merchandise,  £472,080;  foreign  merchandise,  £231,767:  in  the  same  year  the 
amount  of  exoorts  to  France  was  only  £58,012  exclusive  of  £0331  of  specie. 

The  other  chief  ports  possessed  by  the  French  are  Oran,  Bona,  and  Motiagan,  The  principal 
inland  town  is  Constantina,  pop.  30,000. 

The  Measures,  Weights,  and  Monies  are  chiefly  those  of  France.  The  Algertne  pataca. 
or  piastre  of  94  tomins.  b  valued  at  I  frimc  86  cents,  or  Is.  6d.  sterling.  The  Turkish  pic  used 
In  measuring  cloth  =  S4|  inches ;  the  Moorish  pic,  used  for  cotton  and  linen,  =  18*4  inches.  The 
oafflse  of  16  tarries  =  8|  imperial  bushels.  The  metalli  of  oil  weighs  37  Iba.  6  ox.  avoirdupois. 
The  metical  =  73  grains  troy ;  and  lUU  rottoli  =  119  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  conquest  of  Algiers  has  relieved  the  Mediterranean  from  the  dread  of  piracy ;  though  it  will 
be  long  before  any  other  advantage  can  be  derived  from  this  achievement  by  France.  The  climate 
Is  indeed  good,  and  the  soil  rich ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  are  rraardless  of 
treaties,  strangers  to  the  eivjoyments  of  social  life,  addicted  to  plunder,  and  accustomed  to  consider 
war  as  their  profession.  For  some  years  rumours  prevailed  that  Louis  Philippe  was  determhied 
to  relieve  his  exchequer  of  the  burden  entailed  by  this  colony ;  but  as  some  of  tne  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  success  have  been  removed,  no  doubt  is  now  entertataied  that  he  will  persevere  in  the 
andertakfaag.    {EusseU's  Barbarp  States,  EtUn.  Cab.  Lib.  No.  XYIL) 

ALICANT.    [Spain.] 

ALIEN,  in  its  orijB;inajLacceptatioii,  is  applied  to  any  one  bom  out  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Great  Britain.  The  disqualifications  of  aliens  do  not,  however,  apply  to  all 
indiTidualfl  so  situated.  By  7  Anne,  c.  5,  the  children  of  all  natural  bom  subjects, 
though  they  happen  to^be  bom  beyond  the  liegeance  of  the  crown,  are  deemed  to 
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be  natural  bom  sobjects ;  and  in  explanation,  it  is  enacted  by  4  Geo.  11.  e.  21. 
§  2,  that  this  piiTile^e  does  not  include  the  children  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth,  were  attainted,  or  liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  By  13  Geo.  III. 
e.  21,  §  1,  the  benefit  is  extended  to  grandchildren  of  natoral  bom  subjects,  t.  e, 
to  ue  childr^i  of  persons  declared  to  be  naturalized  by  these  statutes.  Aliens 
caimoi  hold  real  jproperty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  an  alien  may  trade  and 
acouire  property  in  goods,  money,  and  other  personal  estate.  "  Also,"  says  Sir 
Wuliam  Blackstone,  *^  an  alien  may  bring  an  action  concerning  i>ersonal  property, 
and  may  make  a  wiQ,  and  dispose  of  his  personiU  estate :  not  as  in  France,  where 
the  king,  at  the  death  of  an  alien,  is  entitled  to  all  he  is  worth  bv  the  droit  (Taubains 
or  jua  cUbinatusy  unless  he  has  a  peculiar  exemption"  (I.  3r2).  This  hard  law 
18  now  repealed  in  France,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  representative  of  a  foreigner 
to  saeoeed  to  his  property,  in  so  far  as  Frenchmen  hold  the  same  privilege  in  the 
foreigner's  native  country  (Code  CiviL  Liv.  iii.  Tit.  i.  ch.  2,  art.  726).  Alien  enemies 
ean  hold  no  inroperty  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  cannot  pursue  actions.  "  The 
children  of  aJiens,"  says  Blackstone,  "'  bom  here  in  Eo^lana,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, natural  bom  subjects,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  such,  in  wnicn  the 
eonstitation  of  France  differs  from  ours  ;  for  there,  by  their  jus  albinatus,  if  a  child 
be  bom  of  foreign  parents^  it  is  an  alien"  (I.  374).  By  the  later  law  of  France, 
however,  childr^  of  foreign  parents  maj;  become  naturalized  by  claiming  the 
privil^^  in  the  course  of  a  year  following  the  attainment  of  majority,  and 
aeclaring  their  determination  to  reside  permanently  in  France  {Code  dmi,  Liv. 
L  Tit.  i.  ch.  1,  art.  9).  The  crown  may  grant  to  aliens  letters  of  denization.  A 
denizen,  may  take  lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  which  an  alien  may  not.  but 
cannot  take  by  inheritance :  for  his  parent,  through  whom  he  must  claim,  oeing 
an  alien,  had  no  heritable  blood  ^  and.  therefore,  could  convey  none  to  the  son. 
And  D]^n  a  like  defect  of  hereditary  blood,  the  issue  of  a  denizen,  bom  before 
denization,  cannot  inherit  to  him ;  but  his  issue  bom  after  may"  {Blackstone,  i.  o74). 
Hie  mle  in  Scotland  appears  to  be  analogous.  {M^rskin^s  Inst,  iii.  10,  §  10.) 
The  full  right  of  citizenship  can  only  be  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament.  In 
bills  of  naturalization,  it  is  nsual  to  insert  a  clause  disabling  the  party  from  being 
a  Member  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  13  Geo.  II.  c.  3,  every 
foreign  seaman  who.  in  time  of  war,  serves  two  years  on  board  an  English 
ship,  by  virtue  of  tne  King's  Proclamation,  is  naturalized ;  and  by  statutes  13 
Geo.  11.  c.  7  ;  20  Geo.  II.  c.  44 ;  22  Geo.  II.  c.  46 ;  2  Geo.  III.  o.  25,  and  13  Geo. 
IIL  c.  25,  all  foreign  Protestants,  upon  their  residing  seven  years  in  any  of  the 
American  colonies,  without  beinj[  absent  two  months  at  a  time,  and  all  such 
persons  serving  two  years  in  a  military  capacity  there,  or  being  three  years  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-nshery,  without  afterwards  being  more  than  one  year  absent 
from  the  king's  dominions ;  and  by  26  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  §§  24,  27,  28 ;  and  28  Geo. 
III.  e.  20,  §  15,  all  foreigners  who  have  established  themselves  and  families  in 
Britain,  and  carried  on  the  southern  whale-fishery,  are  naturalized  as  if  by  act  of 
naturalization.  In  Ireland,  the  Parliament  patted  a  temporary  act  (14  and  15 
Cha.  II.  c.  13)  for  naturalizing  all  aliens  of  the  Protestant  religion  intending  to 
refdde  permanently  with  their  families  and  property.  This  act  was  continued  by 
4  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  ^  and  rendered  perpetual  by  4  Geo.  I.  c.  9. 

By  6  Sl7  Wm.  IV.  c.  11,  all  aliens,  on  their  arrival  from  abroad,  must  declare 
their  name  and  country  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of  landing^  and 
show  him  their  passport,  with  a  view  to  their  being  registered,  under  penalty  of 
£2;  and  shipmasters  must  report  all  aliens  brought  over  seas  in  their  vessels, 
wiaer  a  penalty  of  £20,  and  £10  additional  for  each  alien  on  board. 

AXKALIS,  a  cla^  of  chemical  bodies  characterized  generally  by  their  peculiar 
hot,  bitter,  and  caustic  taste ;  by  their  changing  the  colours  of  vegetable  blues  to 
sreen,  and  vellowB  to  brown ;  and  by  their  neutralizing  acids,  and  forming  with 
wem  tfa«  class  cMf  compounds  called  salts.  The  principal  alkalis  are  ainmonia| 
potash,  and  soda :  an  account  of  which,  and  such  others  as  possess  commercial 
mterest,  will  be  given  under  their  proper  heads.  The  value  of  any  alkali  is  deter< 
mined  by  an  aOealimeter,  a  graduated  instrument  which  shows  the  quantity  of  acid 
neutralized  by  a  given  wei^t  of  the  sample,  and  hence  the  amount  of  pure  alkali 
contained  in  it.  The  alkalimeter  at  present  used,  is  minutely  described  in  Mr 
Faraday's  (Chemical  Manipulation. 

ALKANET  (Fr.  Orcanette,  Ger.  Orkanez-wurxel.  It.  Arganetta.  Sp.  Ar- 
eaneia),  the  root  of  a  species  of  bugloss  {Anchusa  tinctoria),  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  white  within ;  and  imparts  an 
\  tint  to  alcohol^  wax,  and  to  all  unctuous  substances. 
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The  ocrfonring  matter  ia  confined  to  the  bark,  and  the  tmall  roots  are  preferred,  as  these  hara 
most  baric  in  proportion  to  their  bullc  Alkanet  is  produced  in  England ;  but  the  best  is  imported 
from  near  Montpellier  in  France,  and  from  the  Levant. 

ALLIGATION,  in  commercial  arithmetic,  is  a  formula  for  ascertaiiuiig  the 
proportion  of  constituents  or  ingredients  in  a  mixture. 

L  To  find  what  quantity  of  any  number  of  ingredients,  whose  rates  are  given,  will  compose  a 
mixture  of  a  given  rate.  Rule—U  Write  down  the  rates  of  the  ingredients  under  each  other. 
2.  Connect  by  a  curved  Itaie,  the  rate  of  each  ingredient,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  mixture, 
with  one  or  any  number  of  those  tliat  are  greater.  Mid  each  greater  rate  with  one  or  any  number 
of  those  Uut  are  less.  3.  Put  the  diflfierence  between  the  mixture  rate,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
ingredients,  opposite  the  contrary  rate  with  which  it  is  linked.  4.  Then  if  only  one  difierenoe  stand 
agiunst  any  rate,  it  wUl  be  the  quantity  belonging  to  that  rate ;  but  if  there  t>e  several,  thdr  sum 
will  be  the  quantity. 


Example  2.  What  quantity  of  spirits  at  I7>* 
18s.  and  82s.  per  gallon,  must  be  taken,  so  aa 
that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  SOs.  the  gallon. 

{m Sat  17s.  per  gallon. 
22<    .       3  +  2-6at22B. 
18) 2atl8s. 

^»».  2  gallons  at  17s.;  ffatSSs.;  «Dd2atl8i. 


Example  1.  Wfaie  at  Ss.  per  gallon  Is  to  be 
mixed  with  wine  at  6s.  per  gallon ;  required  the 
proportions  so  as  to  sell  the  mixture  at  7s.  per 
gail(m. 

i,f9\    .    .   .    1  at  98.  per  gallon 
^U)    .    .    .    2at6e.     .... 

That  is,  the  wine  at  9s.  per  gall,  must  be  to 
that  at  6s.,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2. 

IL  When  the  whole  oompositton  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  iZu^— Find  an  answer  aa 
before,  by  linldng ;  then  say  as  the  sum  of  the  quantities,  or  differences  thus  determined,  is  to  tha 
given  quantity,  so  is  each  ingredient  found  by  luiking,  to  the  required  quantity  of  each. 

ni.  When  one  of  the  ingredients  is  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  Au^— Take  the  difTerence 
between  eaeh  price  and  the  mean  rate  as  before ;  then,  as  the  difierence  of  that  ingredient  whose 
quantity  is  given  is  to  the  rest  of  the  differences  respectively,  so  is  the  quantity  given  to  the 
several  quantities  required. 

In  the  same  manner,  questions  of  this  Idnd  may  be  worked  when  several  of  the  ingredients  are 
limited  to  certain  quantities,  by  finding  first  for  one  limit,  and  then  for  another.  In  general, 
however,  cases  in  alligation  are  oest  resolved  by  an  analvtical  process,  as  they  form  whaX  are  called 
Utdttamiinate  or  vnlSnited  problems,  from  their  admitting  of  a  variety  of  answers.    [Avkraob.] 

ALLOWANCES.    [Tare.] 

ALLOY,  in  coinage,  a  certain  proportion  of  harder  metal,  mixed  with  pure  gold 
and  sUyer,  in  order  to  render  them  less  flexible,  and  better  adapted  for  general  use. 

ALLSPICE.    [Pimento.] 

ALMONDS  (Dn.  AmandeUn.  Fr.  Amandes,  Ger.  Mandeln.  It.  Mandate, 
For.  Amendoas,  Sp.  Almendku),  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  almond  tree 
(Anwgdalit  oommtmw),  a  native  of  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  now  naturalized  in  the 
south  of  £uroi»e.  Almonds  are  of  an  oblong  compressed  shape,  nutty  taste,  and 
are  oorered  with  a  thick  brown  skin.  Tnere  are  two  permanentl^r  distinct 
varietiesw— the  tweet  and  the  bitter;  but  many  subyarieties  are  distinguished 
in  the  places  of  growth.  It  is  said  that  the  eye  can  discover  no  difference 
between  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  nor  between  the  trees  which  produce  them ; 
and  it  is  asserted  (though  without  probability)  that  the  same  tree,  by  cuUure,has  been 
made  to  bear  both.  Amends  are  now  little  used  in  medicine  ;  tne  sweet,  are  a  com- 
mon article  of  the  dessert ;  the  bitter,  are  used  chiefly  in  cooking  to  give  a  flavour 
to  other  articles.  Both  become  rancid  bv  keeping.  They  are  gathered  in  Auffust 
and  September,  but  are  not  generally  shipped  till  the  middle  of  October.    They 


are  iinported  into  this  country  chieny  from  Barbary,  especially  Mogadore,  and 
from  Valencia,  Alicant.  and  Mahiga.  in  Spain ;  small  quantities  are,  besides, 
brought  from  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Bitter  almonds  are  obtained  almost 
whoUy  from  Barbary.  The  best  sweet  are  the  Jordan  variety,  brought  from 
MaJaga ;  they  are  longer,  flatter,  less  pointed  at  one  end,  and  less  round  at  the 
other,  and  have  a  paJer  cuticle  than  the  other  kinds. 

Prior  to  1838,  when  tiie  duty  was  reduced,  the  consumption  of  almonds  was  only  about  9000  cwts. 
annually ;  but  it  is  now  8000  owts.  In  1836,  there  were  imported  17,370  cwts. ;  re-exported,  8814 
cwts. ;  and  entered  for  consumption,  8061  cwts.,  yielding  of  customs'  revenue,  £8101.  The  prices 
in  bond,  per  cwt.,  quoted  in  the  London  market  in  July  1839,  were,  Jordan,  £9  to  jb'lO ;  Yalenda, 
£4, 10s. :  Barbary,  bitter,  £2,  lOs. 

OutUmarp  Taret.— In  the  shell,  2-3d  parts;  in  baskets  of  U  to  Ilcvt.,  filbs.  each;  in  sorons  of 
li  to  2  cwt.,  12  lbs.  each. 

Almond  Oil,  a  £at  or  greasy  substance  expressed  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds.  Sp.  gr.  *915b 
Jt  is  pale  yellow,  but  becomes  colourless  when  long  exposed  to  li^t.  It  soon  grows  rancid,  espe- 
dflJIy  if  in  oontMt  with  oxygen.  [Oil.1  It  is  so  plentiful,  that  5h  lbs.  of  lUmonds  have  yieloed 
dil* 


It  is  pale  yellow,  but  becomes  colourless  when  long  exposed  to  li^t.  It  soon  grows  rancid,  espe- 
cially if  in  contact  with  oxygen.    [Oil.]    It  is  so  plentiful,  that  51  IT       "  '    "  '  "^  ' 

I  lb.  6  OS.  of  oil  by  oold  expreedon,  and  t  lb.  more  on  heating  them. 

ALMUDE,  a  measure  for  liquids  in  various  places.  In  Lisbon,  it  contains  3'64 
imp.  galls. ;  in  Oporto,  6*61  do. :  in  Faro,  4*08  do. :  and  in  Constantinople,  1*15  do. 

ALOK  AMERICAN.    [Maguey.] 

ALOES  (Fr.  Alois.  Get.  It.  &.Sn.  Aloe.  Pers.  Sibbir),  a  bitter  resinous  juice, 
extracted  from  the  leayes  of  a  succulent  phmt  of  the  same  name.    It  is  used  as  a 
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comiiKm  pnri^ye  medioine.  Three  kinds  are  known  to  droggisf^  nimelyr-1  •  Sth 
eotrinei,  from  the  island  of  Soeotra,  is  sometimes  imported  in  cn^s  from  the  Lerant ; 
it  is  ine  pmeet,  thon^  seldom  to  be  found  genuine  in  this  country :  the  aloes 
brought  from  the  Cape  Colony)  and  Melinda,  are  sometimes  designated  by  the  same 
name,  bnt  they  sue  much  inferior  in  quality.  2d,  Hepatic,  or  liver-coloured  aloes,  is 
impcNTted  ohiefly  from  Bombay  in  gourds ;  a  darker  kmd  is  brought  from  Barbadoes. 
3d,  CkbaUine,  known  by  its  rank  smell,  is  used  only  for  horses.  These  rarieties  of 
aloes  are  said  to  differ  only  in  purity,  and  it  is  probable  that  thev  ma^  be  ob- 
tained, in  some  instances,  from  different  species  of  the  same  plant.  «>cotnne  aloes 
is  said  to  be  obtained  by  only  draining  the  leares,  after  being  out  at  their  base : 
Hepatio  or  Barbadoes  aloes,  bv  boiling  or  slight  pressure  ;  and  horse  aloes  seem  to 
be  a  coarse  preparation  from  tne  dregs  of  the  utst.  Those  of  best  quality  are  glossy, 
not  Tery  black,  bnt  brown  ;  when  rubbed  or  cut,  of  a  yellow  colour ;  compact,  bnt 
easy  to  break ;  easily  soluble ;  of  an  unpleasant  peculiar  smell,  and  an  extremely 
bitter  taste. 

ALOE- WOOD  (Fr.  BoU  d'Ahis.  6er.  Ahe-hoia,  Lat.  Lignum  Aloet),  oaUed 
alno  Xyto-Aloet  or  Calumbae,  is  procured  from  the  interior  part  ot  the  trunk  of  a 
larffB  tree  iAqmlaria  AghaUocha  of  Roxburgh),  growing  in  some  parts  <xf  Asmm, 
Coemn,  and  China.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  saturated  with  a  peculiar  aromatio 
reamons  matter,  which  is  highly  esteemed  by  eastern  nations.  This  substance  is 
said  to  be  the  produce  of  disease,  as  the  sound  wood  is  white  and  inodorous.  It  is 
nsed  as  a  stimulating  medicine,  as  well  as  an  ingredient  in  incense.  (Aintkt^i 
Materia  Indiea,y 

ALQUEIRE,  a  com  measure  in  Portu«»l  and  Brazil.  100  alqneires  of  Lisbon 
s=s  371  imp.  bushels  ;  and  100  alqueires  ofMaranham  =  124)  imp.  bushels. 

ALUMiAnh.Shebb.  Dn.  ^/um.  Fr.Alun,  Ger.  Alaun.  It, AUume.  For. 
Psi^xthiime,  Rns.  Kuhusu,  Sp.  Aiumbre),  an  earthy  salt  extensirely  used  in  the 
arts.  It  is  found  natire  only  in  small  quantities  :  but  it  has  long  been  produced 
ajlificially.  The  basis  of  common  alum  is  sulpnate  of  alumina,  combined  with 
aiuphate  of  potash.  It  is  brittle,  colourless,  inodorous,  has  a  sweetish  astringent 
taste,  and  crystallizes  generally  in  transparent  octahedrons.  Sp.  gr.  173.  Water 
at  60"*  Fahren.  dissolTes  about  l-15th,  and  at  212^,  about  3-4th8  of  its  weight  of  alum. 
Its  e<mtaBunation  with  iron  may  be  detected  b^  nut-gall,  or  pmssiate  of  potash  ; 
the  last  will  giye  solution  of  alum  a  blue  tint  if  it  contain  iron.  The  most  extensiTe 
abun-works  in  Britain  are  at  Hurlett  and  Campsie,  near  Gh^sgow.  where  it  is 
prepared  from  slaty-clav,  obtained  from  the  shales  of  old  coal-pits.  It  is  also  pre- 
inred  extensirely  at  Wnitby,  from  a  stratum  of  alum  slate,  said  to  extend  29  miles. 
But  the  British  alum  is  inferior  to  the  Rock  alum  imported  ftt>m  Smyrna,  and  also 
to  the  I^iman  alum^  manufactured  at  La  ToUk,  near  Rome.  This  last  is  the  purest 
of  an,  and  is  generally  distin^ished  by  bein^  mixed  with  a  little  reddish  powdery 
matter.  Alum  is  also  extensiYelyjproauced  in  China,  from  whence  it  is  exported 
I  .  T  "  TIiN  haU  is  mu/ii  %\^A  in  n} » ins:  and  ealiet>-t»riii(j  in  consequence  of 
\\\v  i>r  ii9  b3.f=e  fur  foloiiriiiij  matt'jr.     It  i  d  in  lake  colours. 

\^^^\ !  :  ut,%  |Ki 5 ting  paper,  clarit'};iiig  Hqui^r^*  by  eu  i ;      :    :  ers  to  luurden  ana 

irhU^u  ilukC^  Ulk^w,  &tN     la  miidicjiic,  it  Lt  t^tnplujed  Hd  au  iistriiigent. 

ttw  prkc  af  Brititb  Alum  wiu  lAi^ly  %^0%^<l  bt  Ub-  per  cwt,  ami  lloclii^  lit  84«.  to  96i.  per  ewt. 

Viut^m^r]^  Tar^t  In  capki*  10  to  13  jjcr  c«Dt 

AMADOU.    [AojtaicJ 

AMALGAM,  a  neime  appli^l  to  the  combination?  of  morcary  with  other  metals. 

AMAZ«>N-STONE,  2  i^rValailk^d  Tftriety  of  fii?ipar,  of  ^  beautiful  apple-green 
colour.     Local  kit's,  Urnl  Moimtalii^  aud  Sautli  America. 

Ail  BE H  (.Fr,  Si/Kin.  G er.  Bernstein.  1 1.  A  mh ra  gialin.  L at,  Sucdnum  elecirum. 
Knj,  Jt^niaK  Sp,  A mbar), »  Hulid^  b rittk,  r^rboimc«ou5  mib^tttuce.  found  in  beds  of 
liimilet  in  rajioiu  connirieu,  moT&  pftrticulaj-ly  oti  the  Adriatic  and  Sicilian  shores, 
awl  i«  Fnuiia,  near  the  B«aooa«t/bi*twe^n  Mcmd  and  DantAic),  where  there  are 
*is  niaet  of  it.  It  is  disfiovert^d  g<?ut>rn,lly  ia  iioduli^^,  or  ^waW  pieces  of  a  white, 
w^  or  brown  colour,  and  yery  comm  o nl  y  trs^iiiil  uc^^nt.  W  I  >  l  ■  k  bruised,  it  exhales 
a.  il%bl  atvsaatic  odoar.  It  i»  susoeptibio  of  a  good  polinb;,  and  when  rubbed  it 
b««n^ieB  ek!i^trlcal,  Bp.  gt.  1*07'  It  U  sc^metimcs)  adulterated  with  copal  or  other 
twos,  iHiidh  aro  detected  by  thetr  diff^rsnt  apiM^arapc^,  and  by  not  exhaling  the 
ttn^er  ^dour  when  burned.  Hie  origin  ofaniDor  i^^  imoerta^iu  ;  Mr  Phillips  states 
'  thai  It  iseommonly  oonMdercd  t<»  be  a  fos^sil  r^sia.  It  in  im parted  into  this  country 
cliif€|r  6<oai  the  Baltic,  and  ii  UiSed  In  vaml^^h^'d^  a^  wi:4i  a^  for  (ornamental  purposes 
m  Ihs  nttimbctnre  of  neekJace«,  £kC.  I  u  ori^^jital  commorco,  ii  ii  carried  into  India 
from  Ji^ati,  Madagmscar,  and  tho  FMlippm^'g^    iAijuniie^M  MaUria  Indiod). 
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AMBERORIS  (Fr.  Ambergris,  6er.  Ambra,  It.  Anibracani.  Lat.  Amhra 
grisea.  Sp.  Sc  For.  Ambargris),  a  substance  found  principally  in  warm  climates, 
floating  on  the  sea,  or  thrown  on  the  shore  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  morbid  product  of 
the  spermaoeti-whale.  It  is  ffenerallyprocured  in  small  fhigments,  but  sometimes  in 
masses  wei^^hing  upwards  ox  100  lbs.  When  good,  it  is  solid,  opaque,  of  a  bright  gray 
colour,  which  is  darkest  externally,  and  intermixed  with  yellow  or  reddish  str^Jcs. 
It  has  a  fragrant  and  peculiar  odour  when  heated  or  rubbed.  Sp.  gr.  about  *914. 
The  best  comes  from  Madagascar,  Surinam,  and  Jaya.  It  is  used  as  a  perAime. 
It  usually  sells  in  London,  at  from  58.  to  lis.  per  oz.  This  high  price  leads  to 
frequent  adulteration  of  the  commodity. 

AMBOYNA.    [East  Indian  Islands.] 

AMBOYN  A,  OB  LINGO  A  WOOD,  a  foncy  wood  of  various  colours,  and  having 
the  shades  generally  smalL  It  is  much  used  in  cabinet-work,  and  is  imported  from 
Geram  and  Amboyna,  in  logs  of  about  2  feet  wide. 

AMETHYST  (Fr.  Amethyste,  Ger.  Ametyst,  It.  AmaHsta,  For.  &  Sp. 
AmeHsio),  a  precious  stone  of  a  purplish  violet  colour,  and  great  brilliancy.  It  is 
of  two  Idnds^  the  oriental  and  common.  Of  these,  the  oriental,  which  is  a  species 
of  sapphire,  is  by  &r  the  most  valuable.  The  common  or  occidental  amethyst  is 
merely  a  coloured  variety  of  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  and  is  in  beauty,  lustre,  and 
hardness,  much  inferior  to  the  orienttil  amethyst.  It  occurs  crystallizea,  in  rounded 
pieces,  and  in  massive  portions ;  but  its  primary  form,  like  that  of  quartz,  is  a 
slightly  obtuse  rhomboid!  It  is  most  valuable  when  large^  high  coloured,  and  with- 
out flaws.  It  is  found  in  India,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  but  is  imported  into 
this  country  chiefly  from  Brazil.    [Sapphire.] 

AMIANTHUS.    [Asbestus.] 

AMMONIA,  volatile  alkali^  or  spiritt  of  hartshorn,  a  pun^nt  volatile  substance, 
of  great  impoitanoe  and  extensive  use,  which  is  formed  auring  the  putre&ctive 
fermentation  of  animal  matter.  When  pure,  it  is  a  gaseous  ^dy,  composed  of 
three  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  azote  ;  sp.  gr.  '590  ;  but  in  medicine  ajid 
the  arts,  it  is  generafly  used  either  in  solution  in  water,  or  in  combination  with 
other  substances. 

LiquiD  Ammonia,  or  Hartshorn,  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  i>repared 
either  by  passing  the  gas  as  it  is  formed  directly  into  water,  or  by  distillation  from 
sal-ammoniac,  burnt  lK>ne,  and  water.  In  the  former  case,  tne  sp.  gr.  is  '880,  in  the 
latter  '954.  It  is  limpid,  colourless,  very  volatile,  has  a  pungent  smell,  and  a  caustic 
taste  ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  stimulants  in  the  materia  medica. 

Acetate  op  Ammonia,  or  Spirit  of  Mindererus,  is  prepared  by  adding  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  to  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste ;  and  is 
employed  externally  as  a  refrigerant,  and  internally  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Carbonates  op  Ammonia. — ^The  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  may  be  obtained  by 
unitinff  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  with  two  volumes  of  ammonial  gas.  It  is  a 
dry,  white,  volatile  powder,  and  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  a  preparation  called 
Spirit  of  Sal  Volatile,  The  Sesgui-carbonate  of  Ammonia  is  obtained  by  sublima- 
tion frK>m  a  mixture  of  muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  chalk,  and  usually 
occurs  in  cakes,  broken  out  of  the  subliming  vessel.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  crys- 
talline texture,  semi-transparent,  and  hard,  odour  pungent,  and  taste  penetrating. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  chemical  preparations.  In  medicine,  it  is  employed  as  a 
stimulant,  and  is  usually  called  smellmg-salts.  It  is  also  usea  instead  of  yeast,  in 
making  some  kinds  of  bread. 

Muriate  op  Ammonia,  or  Sal- Ammoniac  (Fr.iS?/ J  mmontoe.  Ger.  Salmiak,  It. 
Sale  Ammoniaco,  Rus.  Naschaiur),  was  originally  procured  from  Egypt^  where  it 
was  made  from  the  soot  of  camel's  dung.  It  is  now,  however,  prepared  in  abund- 
ance in  this  country,  by  decomposition  of  the  ammonial  fluid  given  off  during  the 
preparation  of  coal-gas ;  also^  by  a  complicated  process,  from  bones  and  other  mhse 
of  animal  substances  containing  its  ingredients.  It  is  likewise  found  native  at  Etna 
and  Vesuvius,  in  some  of  the  Tuscan  L^kes,  and  in  Persia,  Bucharia,  &c.  As  gene- 
rally obtained,  it  is  in  large  cakes  of  a  semi-circular  form,  translucent  and  colour- 
less, with  a  sharp  saline  taste,  but  no  smell.  Sal-ammoniac  is  extensively  employed 
in  tne  arts.  It  is  used  in  preparing  aqua  rcffia,— in  soldering  some  of  the  metals, — 
in  tinning  iron  and  copper,— 4n  the  preparing  of  dyes ;  also  in  various  chemical 
manuflkc^ires.  It  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Russia  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  to  the  United  States. 

AMMONIACUM (Arab. F(p«AooAr.  Fr^OommeAmmoniaque.  Ger.  Ammoniack), 
a  gum  resin,  procured,  according  to  some  authorities,  from  the  Heracleum  gummi' 
ferum^hnihj  oOiem  imerndU)  me  Ferula  Orientalis,    It  has  rather  a  heavy  smell. 
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tnd  a  liitter  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  agelatinftted  masses  of  team,  cr  in  separate  drr 
drops,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  dp.  gr.  1**207.  That  which  is  decidedly  gutti- 
lbrm,of  a  dear  and  deep  huff  colour  extenuilly,  paler  within,  and  free  from  impurities, 
13  most  esteemed.  It  is  prodaced  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  other  places,  bat  is 
imp<vted  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  India.  It  is  nsed  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant ;  and  in  the  arts,  to  form  the  diamondcemmU  employed  to  join  ^eoes  of  brokso 
l^asB  or  Doroelain. 

AMPHORA.    [AifFORA.] 

AJdSTERDAM.    [Holland.] 

ANCHOR  (Fr.  uincre.  Ger.  Anker,  li,  Anwra,  Sp.  ^fici^),  a  heavy  hooked 
iron  instmment  for  fixing  a  ressel  in  a  harbour  or  road.  Large  ships  carry  four 
principal  anchors,  the  thietj  bett  bower,  email  bower,  and  epare  anchors ;  and  two 
small  ones  besides,  for  particular  purposes,  namely,  the  ttream  and  hedge.  The 
form  of  this  well-known  instrument  remained  almost  unchanged  from  a  rery  early 
period^  until  of  late  years,  when  more  complex  methods  of  ntbrication  haye  been 
partiaUy  introduced.  {Lardner's  Cyelopatdia,  Mani^aeturet  in  Metal,  t.  L  p.  93.) 
Anchors  are  extensiyely  manu&ctured  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  nearly  2500 
loos  are  annually  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ANCHORAGE,  a  duty  paid  for  the  liberty  of  anchoring  in  a  port.  It  means 
also  a  ship's  anchoring  ground. 

ANCHOVY  (Fr.  Anchoie,  It.  Aceiuga),  a  small  fish  i^ngraulus  encraticholus, 
CuTier),  about  the  size  of  a  finger,ofabluei8h-brown  colour  on  the  back,  and  silvery 
white  on  Uie  bell^.  It  abounds  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  off  Gorgona,  near 
Leghorn,  where  it  is  taken  in  May,  June,  and  July.  It  is  also  round  on  the  coasts 
of  France  and  Portugal,  and  occasionally  on  the  shores  of  England.  After  being 
caoiiit,  and  the  heads  and  entrails  separated,  the  bodies  are  siSted  and  packed  in 
snuul  barrels,  in  which^  if  the  air  be  excluded,  Uiey  will  keep  for  a  considerable 
time.  Genuine  anchones  are  small  and  firm,  round  backed,  fiore  red,  wiUi  ddn  of 
a  silTery  white.  Those  that  are  dark  brown  without,  witn  fi&bby  pale  coloured 
fleshy  and  tapering  much  towards  the  tail,  are  commonly  Sardm^  an  inferior 
species,  firequently  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with,  the  true  kind.  Tney  are  used 
as  a  condiment.    About  140,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported. 

Ctutemarp  Tart,  In  barreb  of  1611m.,  6  Ibt.  eacb. 

ANFORA,  OR  AMPHORA,  a  Venetian  liquid  measure  =  114  imp.  galls,  nearly. 

TIm  SDctoot  Romaa  amphora  of  2  urns,  contained  aboat  6*39  imp.  galls. ;  and  the  ancient  Greek 
amphora  or  ampkoretu  of  6  choi,  was  equal  to  3*61  imp.  galls,  nearly.    ( PaucUm't  Metrologie,) 

ANGEL,  an  ancient  Knglish  gold  coin,  first  issued  in  1465.  by  Edward  IV.,  when 
It  was  rained  at  6s.  8d.  In  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII.^s  reign,  its  yalue  was 
raised  to  8s. ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary  to  lOs. ;  at  which  rate  it  was  Talued  until 
the  close  of  Charles  I.'s  reign ;  af^r  which  it  was  no  longer  coined. 

The  angdd  or  half  angel  of  3s.  4d.,  was  andently  a  rery  common  cohi ;  so  much  so,  that  forty 
peace  became  a  proverUal  ororession  for  a  small  wager  (SuJupear^t  Henrjf  VIII.) ;  and  it  stiU 
remains  the  legal  and  established  fee  in  many  olBces. 

ANGELICA  (Fr.  AnoeUque),  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  common  in  Britain, 
aU  whoae  parts  hare  a  fra^nt  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  bitter  taste.  The 
A,  ArdumgeUca,  a  biennial,  is  generally  cultivated  m  gardens  for  the  use  of 
confiBctioDers,  br  whom  a  sweetmeat  is  made  of  the  stalks.  The  roots  are  used  in 
medicine,  for  which  purpose,  howeyer,  those  firom  Spain  and  Bohemia  are  preferred. 
The  oommon  wild  kmd  Oi.  ephesirit,  a  perennial)  possesses  properties  similar  to 
the  other,  but  is  much  weaker.    (J>uncan*$  Dispentaior^.) 

Ctutomarp  Tare  in  cadEs,  16  per  cent. 

ANGOLA  extends  from  about  lat.  1*>  to  12"  S.  along  the  W.  coast  of  AfKoa ;  and 
eomprebends  the  districts  of  Angola  Proper,  Loango,  Congo,  and  Benguela.  The 
wfame  is  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  tneir  settlements  are  chiefiy  confined  to  the 
coast.    Hie  residence  of  the  goremor  is  at  St  Paul  de  Loando ;  pop.  8000. 

TUa  eoasi  is  Tery  imperfectly  known,  as  foreign  toterooorse  is  prohibited  by  the  Portognese. 
It  appears  to  be  certain,  howerer,  that  the  principal,  or  rather  the  sole  object  for  which  it  is 
resorted  to,  is  the  trade  in  sla;Tes,  of  whom,  from  18,000  to  80,000  are  said,  by  Mr  Marthi.  to  be 
annually  exported,  diielly  to  BnxiL  For  the  protection  of  this  infiunoos  timffic,  a  oonsioerable 
■dtttarf  foree  is  maintained  on  the  coast,  compMed  mostly  of  convicts. 

ANGOSTURA,  o&  CUSP  ARIA  BARK,  in  the  materia  metKca,  is  a  Taluable 
tonic,  obtained  from  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  species  of  Cfalipea,— the  former  being 
in  fi&t,  and  the  latter  in  quilled  pieces.  It  breaks  with  a  short  and  resinous  frac- 
ture, is  oorered  with  an  ash-coloured  epidermis,  is  internally  smooth,  and  of  a  dull 
brownish-yellow  colour.  Its  odour  is  rather  nauseous  and  fishy,  and  it  has  a 
strong  bitter  flaTO<ar»  aceompaiiied  by  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  aromatic  pmumioy. 
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It  it  found  in  fhemmaer  {Mffts  of  Sooth  Ameriea,  eqieoially  in  the  neic^iboiizhood 
of  Angostura  in  Colombia. 

A  fpnriou  and  poiMnoni  bark  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  ancoe- 
tvra.  **  This  is  more  hitensely  bitter,  and  in  shorter  uid  lees  regular  jitoees  wan 
the  genuine  ;  intemallj,  it  is  nearly  black,  and  externally,  oorered  with  a  nmgh 
mst-coloured  epidermis."    iBrandt^M  PharmaeifJ) 

ANIMI,  improperly  called  gum  animi,  is  a  resin  which  exudes  from  a  large  tree 
(Jfvmenaa)  growing  in  South  America.  It  is  of  a  pale  brownish-yellow  colour, 
ana  is  met  with  partly  in  transparent  and  somewhat  unctuous  grains  or  tears,  ana 
partly  In  larger  brittle  masses.  It  often  contains  a  great  mauT  insects.  Sp.  a. 
about  1*055.  In  commeroe  it  is  distinguished  as  "  washed"  and  "  scraped.*^-— the 
latter  bdng  the  most  Talued.    This  resin  is  extensiyely  used  by  Tamish-maken. 

ANISEED  is  the  product  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  a  natiTc  of  Egypt, 
but  eultifated  in  Tarious  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  an  aromatic  small,  and  a 
warm  sweetish  taste.  The  small  compact  seed  imported  from  Spain,  is  usuilly 
preferred  to  the  lighter  and  larger  kind,  which  is  the  growth  of  this  ooontry.  It 
18  an  article  of  the  materia  memoa. 


Oir^ilniMeef  IsaToUtflefloid,  obtainadfroni  theneds  bydUtillatioB ;  f t  ooncreCct  at  aboot  5D>. 
^riileh  b  it!  leadfaif  character.  It  it  in  mnecal  imported  for  pharmaceotieal  lut,  from  Spain ;  and 
is  conmmed  diiefly  in  the  preparation  of  Iiotm  medicinee. 

ANKER,  a  liquid  measure  in  Tarious  places.  The  Emdish  anker  contains  10 
wine  gallons,  or  8|  imp.  galls.  The  Scottish  anker  of  20  Scottish  pints,  equal 
about  7^  imp.  galls.  In  Copenhagen,  the  anker  contains  about  8|  imp.  nlis. ;  in 
Prussia.  7i  ;  in  Amsterdam,  Riga,  and  Pemau,  8^ ;  in  Rerel,  9| ;  ana  in  Rostock, 
nearly  o  imp.  galls. 

ANNA^  an  Indian  money  of  account,  equal  to  the  16ih  part  of  a  rupee,  or  about 
Ijd.  sterling ;  also  a  small  weight. 

ANNAA^  an  empire  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  India ;  bounded  N.  by  China, 
£.  and  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  and  Chinese  Sea  ;  and  W.  by  Siam.  It  was  esta- 
blished about  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentuiy,  and  comprises  the  kingdoms 
of  Coohin-ChiiUL  Tonquin,  Kamboja,  Chiampa,  Bao  or  Boatan,  and  pajt  oiLaos. 
Area  TagnelT  esomated  at  98/)00  square  miles ;  and  population  at  6,000,000.  The 
capital.  Hue.  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortified  towns  m  Asia ;  pop.  100,000.  Tho 
goTemment  Is  a  despotic  monardiy,  with  a  sort  of  council  eompoaed  of  the  officers 
Estate :  the  king  is  nominally  a  vassal  of  China. 

The  two  eztTMiitiei  of  tlie  empire,  Kambqja  on  the  8.  and  Tonqoin  on  the  N.,  etnuM  ehWily 
of  low  allavlal  traeU,  Uttle  eleTated  above  the  level  of  the  tea ;  while  the  central  part,  orCbch^n- 
China,  issenerallv  moimtainona,  with  here  and  there  valleys  pf  considerable  extent  and  ferttttty. 
A  material  divendty  af  climate  is  found  to  obtain  throughout  the  empire,  resulting  as  well  from 
physical  aspect  as  trom  geogvaphioBi  situation.  In  the  northern  and  southern  provkicaB,  the 
•eaeene  observe  the  same  course  as  in  Malabar  and  Bengal,  but  in  Cochin-China  a  high  range  of 
mountains  produces  the  same  eflfoct  as  the  central  range  of  Hlnduetan,  to  reverrii^  the  order  of 
seasons ;  so  that  a  dry  season  prevails  during  the  south-west,  and  a  wet  one  during  the  north-east 
monsoon,— the  rains  continuing  from  October  till  March.  The  dlmate  is  in  general  salubrious. 
The  metalHo  productions  are  hiconsUerable,  except  in  Tonquin.  which  abounds  both  In  thenneful 
and  predoos  metals.  The  mfaie^  are  worked  entlroly  by  Chinese,  and  fkimish  empio jment,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Mr  Crawftird,  to  about  25,900.  The  yeariy  produce  of  the  silver  mines  is  stated  at  about 
S13,aou  ounces.  The  vegetable  species  diifer  little  from  thoee  in  similar  bUitudes  in  other  parte 
of  India.  Tea  and  silk  are  produced  in  the  northern  provinces;  but,  like  all  other  producdone 
of  the  co^tTT  demandtn|r  the  exerdae  of  skill  and  intelligence,  greatly  Inferior  to  those  of  China. 


Certain  descriptions  of  dmaamon,  cardaroums,  ea^e-wood,  and  otiier  trifling  articles,  are  subject 

to  the  monopoly  of  the  government.    The  domeetic  traiBc  of  the  country  is  chiefly  canted  on  hgr 

thegreat  rivers  of  Kamboja  and  Tonquin.  or  by  tlie  seacoast. 

The  foreicn  trade  fa  greatly  infSerior  to  that  of  Siam.    It  to  carried  on  chiefly  with  that  country, 

China,  and  ttM  British  porte  within  the  Straits  of  Mahuica.    The  intercourse  with  China  Is  partly  by 

sea,  and  partly  by  famd  with  theprovhiees  adfolning  Tonquin ;  the  exports  consist  prlneipaUyof 

eardamums,  areca-nut,  sugar,  cfauuanon,  salt,  salt  flrii,  rice,  fiancy  woods,  varnish,  eagle-wood, 

ebony,  cotton,  stick-lac,  ivoiy,  peltry,  hide«  and  horns,  dears*  ainewa,  and  ornamental  feathers, 

with  a  variety  of  dyeing  drugs  and  gold  and  silver  bullion  from  Tonqu'n ;  the  imports  are  teas, 

wrought  siUu,  Chinese  and  British  manufitctnres,  and  Bengal  ophrau    The  tetercourse  wfrh  Siam 

to  entirely  conducted  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  Siamese  port  of  Bankok.    The  trade  with  the 

British  ports  has  chiefly  originated  since  the  establfahment  of  Bhigapore  fai  1819;  the  exports 

are  eonflned  to  riee,  sah,  sugar,  raw  silk,  with  some  mhior  commoditice ;  the  fanports  are  opium. 

aiteohn  for  the  consumption  of  the  Kambolans,  totm  taken  to  Saigon  only,  flre-arms.  with  some 

British  wooUeM  and  white  cotton  goods.    Thedhvctinterooursew^Buropeansishicoaaidemhle; 
. .      . .  .    y^^      . 


the  greater  part  of  the  domestic,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  oommercw,  is  in 
?!.ir**^-9?™?f  l_^°?  •'?  *****?*  ~S  merchants  and  marinersof  the  empire.    T^  seaport*  are 


GUnat  andCachao,  fai  Tonquin.   The  bitter,  attuatehi  lat.  »<» 9(r  F.,  and  long.  lOff^lr  E.,  pop. 
100,000,  mMj  be  rwarded  as  the  oommercUl  capital  of  the  empire. 
Mmntrti  and  IP<^0Mr^The ordinary  weights  are  those  of  C^taa.   At  Hu^and  Fia«6,  homwm. 
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tlitpiealall9oatliM;aod«t8id80n,»piemlorflagar«liptoiil»orUOcftttiefc   BietbioM^ 
the  b^  of  SO  catties,  though  commonly  2  cattiet  abort  of  thk  amount. 
Mmrp. — ^The  eommon  money  of  account  if  the  qoan  of  10  ma*,  or  600  Mpcka.    Tho  t 

the  «|Mk,  whteh  is  made  of  line ;  andtheiOOfonniagaqiiaBareo '     ' — 

•r  ntaa,  and  in  this  i 


,  rfainoeeros*  horns,  SMulsnt  neits,  sapaa  wood,  ebony,  and  red  wood ;  anSHm 
IM  10  per  cent.  The  exportation  of  coin,  bullion,  copper,  agila  wood,  rice,  and 
salt  b  contraband ;  bnt  the  prohibition  is  rather  nominal  tlian  real ;  and  the  exportatioa  of  rlea 
and  salt  Is  allowed  by  license.  The  chief  port  charge  is  a  dntv  on  the  measurement  of  the  resael, 
tbeaoKNint  of  which  is  lowest  at  the  capital,  and  hi^iest  at  Baigon,— «n  absurd  distinction  intended 
to  eountorlMlanoe  the  natural  dtflMtrantans  of  the  northaii  ports,  and  plaes  them  on  an  aquatity 
with  the  fine  harbour  of  Saigon.    {CraiVf'rd't  Bktm  ami  OiKkim-Ckina,) 

ANNATTO,  OR  ARNOTTO  (Da.  Orleaan.  Bokoe,  Fr.  Reotm,  G^,  Orlean. 
It.  Oriana,  Por.  Oriana)^  a  reddish  dye,  b  an  inspissated  extract  from  the  pellicles 
of  the  seeds  of  the  BijraOrefl^na,  a  natiye  of  the  Malayan  archipelago.  It  is  Drought 
to  this  oooDtry  from  Bradl  and  Groiana^  hat  it  is  also  to  he  found  in  the  £afit  and 
West  Indies.  It  is  used  hy  dyers  for  giving  more  or  less  of  an  orange  cast  to  the 
ample  yellows,— as  an  ingredient  in  yamishesy— and  for  colouring  cheese.  Annatto 
is  moderately  hard,  of  a  hrown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  dull  red  within.  There 
are  two  kinds.  Flag  or  Cake  annatto,  in  cakes  of  ahout  two  or  three  pounds 
wei^  each,  is  generally  enyeloped  in  hoffe  flag  leayes.  HoU  annatto.  a  more 
ceocentratea  extract,  is  brou^t  m  small  roUs  of  a  few  oxmces  weight,  and  contains 
a  larcer  proportion  of  colouring  matter  than  the  former.  This  is  the  kind  used 
chielty  in  dairies. 

The  eoosomption  of  annatto  has  mocfa  increased  of  late  years,  partly  firom  a  great  abatement  of 
the  duty  In  18K.    In  1836,  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was  233  287  lbs. 

ANNUITY,  any  fixed  sum  of  money  which  is  payable  either  yearly  or  in  giyen 
portions  at  stated  periods  of  the  year.  Annuities  are  of  two  kinds  :  first  those  otlled 
CMotA,  payable  during  a  fixed  term  of  years,  the  yalue  of  which  is  founded  upon 
the  opecation  of  compound  interest  ^  and  Annuities  on  Livesy  in  whi^  the  operation 
ef  con^MMmd  interest  is  combined  with  the  chances  affecting  the  dnration  of  human 
life. 

1.  AnmtUim  Ceriam  for  terms  of  years  are  enrrently  sold  by  goyemment,  and 
by  many  of  ths  insaraoM  companies.  Their  yalue  fluctuates  with  the  market  rat« 
of  interest ;  and  the  prioe  of  those  sdd  by  goyemment,  as  well  as  by  other  parties, 
iM  geimraUy  rofulated  by  the  current  rate  c^  3  per  oent.  stock  ;— the  sum  sunk  in 
the  purchase  of  an  annmtyprodncinga  smaller,  or  a  larger  return,  according  as  the 
price  of  stock  is  high  or  low.  Thus,  supposing  3  per  cent,  stock  to  be  at  par,  or 
100,— -the  rate  of  interest  deriyed  from  investing  money  therein,  being  then  cinly 
5  per  eentv-ft  ram  of  £100  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  an  aonnity  from  goyemment 
for  20  years,  would  purchase  only  £6,  Ids.  8d.  per  annum  ;  but  if  the  3  per  cents. 
fUl  to  80,  they  then  yieU  a  retnm  of  3}  per  cent,  interest  for  every  £100  invested 
in  them  ;  ana  the  same  sum  will  porchase  an  annuity  for  20  years  of  £7, 8s.  The 
following  table  shows  the  rates  at  which  the  government  annuities  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  oommon  prioes  <^  stock  :— 

Amnnrnss  foe  Tekms  of  Yeass  vrhieh  £100  (3fofMw)  win  purchase,  when  the 
8  per  cent.  Stock,  ear  dMdend^  is  at  tiie  fbliowing  prices  :— 


Ilia  or 

^100  1610 

gJ"oig?iJ? 

gg^^a 

£«?  11  10 

miumi'i^&'A 

Tcan. 

Rate, 

ViMtm, 

Rate, 

Kate, 

Rate, 

Rate, 

^R«*». 

Rate, 

£»P-'t. 

S^fi^i^ 

£ft.65ct. 

£3J».|iw«t. 

£34t>.p!oc 

£3,9iu7ct. 

£3jai.pict. 

£M3cpwct. 

10 

flljA 

£    s.  d. 
11  1ft  10 

£    «.  d. 
11  16    ft 

f,.?t 

fll?J 

fl  18    9 

fi  18    9 

£    •.    A, 
19    1    8 

1ft 

8    6    8 

8    9    8 

8  10    0 

8  10    8 

8  11    3 

8  11  10 

8  19    6 

8  Iff    6 

10 

8  13    8 

818    0 

8  17   4 

618    0 

8  18    6 

8  19    3 

6  19  10 

7    8    0 

tf 

ft  14    3 

ft  17    ft 

ft  18    1 

ftl8    9 

ft  19    4 

6    0    0 

6    0    8 

6    3  11 

30 

ft    1    8 

ft    4  10 

ft   ft    6 

ft    6    2 

ft    6  10 

ft    7    6 

ft    8    9 

ft  11    7 

3ft 

4  It    8 

4  16    1 

4  16    8 

4  17    ft 

4  18    1 

4  18  10 

4  19    6 

ft    3    1 

40 

4    «    t 

4    9    8 

4  M)    ft 

4  11    1 

4  11  10 

4  It    6 

4  13    3 

4  16  11 

4ft 

4    13 

4    4  11 

4    ft    7 

4   6    4 

4    7    1 

4    7    9 

4    8    7 

4  19    4 

ftO 

3  17    ft 

4    1    9 

4    1  11 

4    9    8 

4    3ft 

4    4    9 

4    ft    0 

4    8  10 

«0 

31S    0 

3  16    0 

3  16    9 

3  17    6 

3  18    3 

3  19    9 

3  19  11 

4    4    0 

70 

3    8    8 

3  19    7 

3  13    ft 

3  14    9 

3  1ft    1 

3  1ft  11 

3  16    9 

4    1    0 

80 

3    6    1 

3  10    4 

3  11    1 

3  19    0 

3  19  11 

3  13    8 

3  14    8 

3  19    0 

to 

3    4    4 

3    8    9 

3   9    7 

3  10    6 

3  11    ft 

319    3 

3  13    2 

3  17    9 

let 

3    3    t 

»  7  • 

3    8    7 

3    9ft 

.liiJL 

311    4 

319    3 

3  16  10 
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2.  AnnuUies  on  Lives  are  of  different  kinds,  according  as  thej  are  made  to  depend 
upon  single  lives,  joint-liTes,  or  upon  lives  subject  to  particular  contingencies. 
They  are,  as  well  as  the  former  class,  currentlv  sold  by  government,  and  also  by 
insurance  companies.  Their  value  of  course  fluctuates  with  the  market-rate  of 
interest ;  but  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the  nominee ;  being  highest 
when  the  expectancy  of  life  is  greatest,  and  decreasing  gradually  as  age  advances. 
Of  late  years  also,  a  distinction  has  been  made  between  the  sexes,  as  most  obser- 
vations unite  in  confirming  the  fact,  that  on  the  average  females  live  longer  thui 
maJes.  The  following  table  shows  the  rates  at  which  annuities  on  single  lives 
are  at  present  granted  by  government : — 

Lips  Annuities,  which  £100  (Money)  will  purchase  when  the  3  per  cent.  Stock, 
ex  dividend^  is  at  the  following  prices : — 


£99, 5e.  6d.  and  undrr  £91.  It*.  Id.,  and  un-! 

£85,  2t.  Sd.,  and  un- 

£79,  9*.  5d. ,  and  un- 
de;£80,ldi.9d.,tbc 
rate  of Jntereet  being 

Ace  of 
Nomi- 
nee. 

£100, 16i.  lOd..  the 
rate  of  Intereet  being 
£3  per  cent. 

der  £93,  Ok  6d.,  the 

der  £86.  6a.  7d..  the 

fate  of  intereit  being 

£3,  5i.  per  cent. 

£3.  lOi.  per  cent. 

£3, 15fcpercent. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mole. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female 

£  ».    d. 

£   t.  d. 

£   t.  d. 

£   e.  d. 

£   a.  d. 

£    t.  d. 

£  t.  d. 

£  •.  d. 

Iff 

4  13    0 

4    6  11 

4  17    3 

4  11    8 

5    1    6 

4  15    6 

5    5  10 

4  19    9 

90 

4  17    5 

4    9    7 

5    1    8 

4  13  10 

5    5  10 

4  18    0 

5  10    4 

5    2    3 

85 

5    0    2 

4  18    8 

5    4    3 

4  16    9 

5    8    6 

5    0  11 

5  18    8 

5    5    2 

90 

5    4    0 

4  16    6 

5    8    1 

5    0    7 

5  18    1 

5    4    7 

5  16    3 

5    8    9 

35 

5    9    6 

5    1    8 

5  13    6 

5    5    1 

5  17    5 

5    9    8 

6    1    7 

5  13    3 

40 

5  17    0 

6  7    5 

5    6    8 

6    Oil 

5  10    6 

6    4  10 

5  14    5 

6    8  10 

5  18    5 

45 

5  13  11 

6  11    3 

5  17    9 

6  15    1 

6    1    8 

6  19    1 

6    5.  6 

60 

7    2    8 

6    4    1 

7    6    6 

6    7  10 

7  10    5 

6  11    8 

7  14    4 

6  15    6 

55 

8    9    1 

6  18  10 

8    5  11 

7    8    6 

8    9  10 

7    6    4 

8  13  10 

7  10    1 

00 

9    5    6 

7  19    8 

9    9    5 

8    8  11 

9  13    4 

8    6    9 

9  17    3 

8  10    6 

65 

11    1    0 

9    8    9 

11    4  11 

9  12    7 

11    8  10 

9  16    4 

11  18  11 

10    0    4 

70 

13    9    4 

11  11    6 

13  13    3 

11  15    5 

13  17    4 

11  19    4 

14    1    4 

12    3    4 

7fi 

16  18    0 

14  11    3 

17    8    1 

14  15    5 

17    6    1 

14  19    6 

17  10    1 

15    3    8 

mmp. 

83  16    6 

18    9    7 

84    0    9  1  18  13  10 

84    5    0     18  18    1  1 

84    9    3 

19    8    3 

These  annuities  are  payable  half  yearly,  and  are  transferable :  and  upon  the  death 
of  any  nominee,  a  sum  eaual  to  one-fourtn  part  of  the  annuity,  oesides  arrears,  will 
be  payable  to  tnose  entitled  thereto,  or  their  executors,  provided  the  same  shall  be 
claimed  within  two  years.  They  are  sold  at  the  National  Debt  Office ;  where 
tables  may  be  obtained  showm^  the  values  corresponding  to  all  ages,  and  fluctua- 
tions of  stock.  Annuities  on  jomt-lives,  and  for  deferred  periods,  may  be  purchased 
on  similar  terms. 

The  annuities  granted  bv  insurance  companies  are  in  some  cases  based  upon  the 
Northampton  talne ;  in  others,  upon  the  Uarlisle  table,  the  Government  taoles,  or 
some  modification  of  them.    [Interest  and  Annuities.] 

In  considering  a  life-annuity  as  a  subject  of  commerce,  it  must  be  kept  in 
view  that  it  is  susceptible  of  two  different  market  prices,  according  as  it  is  the 
purchaser  or  seller  of  the  annuity  that  goes  to  market.  The  values  stated  above 
are  applicable  solely  to  the  case  of  a  purty  withing  to  purchase  an  annuity.  A 
party  possessed  of  one  on  his  own  life,  or  on  that  oi  any  other,  wishing  to  sell^  must 
DO  content  to  accept  of  a  fi[rcat  deal  less  than  its  tuu  value ;  as  the  contmgent 
nature  of  the  security,  the  cufficulty  of  employing  profitably  capital  repaid  in  small 
instalments,  and  other  circumstances,  have  always  depreciated  the  value  of  life- 
annuities,  when  viewed  as  mere  objects  of  investment.  The  price  at  different 
periods  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  money-market :  but  in  general,  a  person  who 
invests  money  in  tne  purchase  of  annuities,  demands  as  much  as  is  calculated  to 
replace  the  capital  sum  advanced  by  him,  with  interest  considerably  hi^er  than 
the  ordinary  rate ;  formerly  8.  10,  or  12  per  cent,  was  char^ ;  at  present  it  is 
about  6  per  cent.  There  are  tnus  two  mancet  prices  for  annmties,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  party  going  to  maiket.  In  the  first  case, 
the  purchaser  of  the  annuity  gets  his  money  returned,  making  allowance  for  the 
chances  of  life,  with  interest  at  3  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  ;  wnile  the  person  who 
is  forced  to  seU  his  annuity  must  he  content  to  accept  of  such  a  price  as  vrill  make 
a  return  to  the  money-dealer  of  about  6  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  casualties.  [Funds. 
Interest  ind  Annuities.    Reversions.J 

Under  the  legacy  Mt,  36  Geo.  m.  c  58,  ftimaitlei  an  valued  by  the  Northampton  table,  at  4 
percent. 
BedeanaNs  Amwitks  are  thoae  which  are  redeemable  on  certain  term*  by  the  granter,— ••  by 
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repariDent  of  the  oonsideration-money.  Life  aannitlM  being  attended  with  risk,  we  not  withta  the 
rmA  of  the  nsaiy  laws,  and  are  therefore  need  by  landed  proprieton,  and  otben  having  a  limited 
intoegt  in  their  property,  to  evade  tbemt — more  especially  when  the  market-rate  of  interest  imiwdi 
the  kfal  rate.  During  the  late  war,  the  most  exorbitant  terms  were  frequently  exacted  for  loans 
on  annuity ;  and  certwln  formalities  in  their  creation  were  in  consequence  introduced  by  the  ed 
53  Geo.  m.  c  141  (expbOned  by  3  Geo.  lY.  c  92 ;  and  7  Geo.  IV.  c  75).  By  this  statute 
annui^-bonds  or  instruments  sranted  for  fmrney  in  loan,  must  be  enrolled  in  Chancery  within  30 
days  afto-  their  execution :  it  does  not,  however,  extend  to  ScoUand  or  Ireland. 

ANTHAL,  a  Hongsrian  wine  measure  =  11|  imperial  gallons. 

ANTHRACITE  is  a  mineral  charcoal,  black,  light,  and  often  with  a  shining 
surface,  whence  it  is  named  glance  coal.  It  is  also  called  biind  coal  fVom  its  burn- 
ing witnont  flame.  Anthracite  is  found  in  many  of  our  coal-mines,  but  was  little 
worked  until  lately,  when  its  yalue  became  known  in  South  Wales,  where  it  is  em- 
l^yed  for  smelting  iron.  In  the  United  States  it  is  used  extensiyely,  being  burned 
m  peculiar  grates  adapted  to  its  difficult  combustion. 

ANTIGUA.    [West  Indies.] 

ANTIMONY  (Fr.  ^n^tmotn^.  Ger.  Smesglanx.  MALSoormah.  Tam.Jfvona 
KaUoo)^  a  metal  extensiyely  used  in  medicine ;  and  in  the  arts  employed  in  the 
composition  of  printing  types^  music-plates,  &c.  The  metallic  ore  of  commerce 
consists  of  sulphur  and  otner  impurities  combined  with  the  pure  metal.  This  ore 
•        '^  '     "  - .      -  '^Europe ;  but 

'■  'sgenmlly 

MK^yx-jt^mj  w<vuA,  pvoovootuf^  «;vuoiucA<iuiv  opicuuwux,  auu  so  luv*  wimI  COmpaCt, 

— ^in  adcmar  crystals^— and  in  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  size,  and  yariously 
modified.  Crttae  antimony  is  the  name  giyen  in  commerce  to  the  sulphuret  of  tliie 
metal,  after  being  separated  from  the  impurities  of  the  ore.  by  fhsion,  and  a  speoief 
of  filtration.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  loayes,  of  a  dark-my  colour,  the  good- 
ness of  which  is  estimated  from  their  compactness  and  weight,  the  largeness  and 
distinctness  of  the  striso,  and  fh)m  their  being  entirely  yaporizable  by  heat. 
ReffuiuM  of  antimony.the  pure  metal  after  being  separated  from  the  sulphur,  is  com- 
monly of  a  dusky-white  colour,  yery  brittle,  andof  a  scaly  texture.  Sp.  gr.  about  6*8. 

ANTWERP.    [Belgium.] 

APPLE  (Fr.  Pomme.  Ger.  Apfel),  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  pyrus  mahu,  is 
distinguished  as  being  at  once  the  most  brisk  and  refreshing  of  the  orchard  fhiits 
of  the  colder  climates.  It  is  also  the  most  generally  cultivated,  as  it  remains  the 
longest  in  season,  and  is  used  in  the  greatest  number  of  ways.  Apples^when  ripe, 
yield  easily  to  the  pressure  of  the  fin^  at  the  stalk-end  of  the  fhut.  The  best  for 
Uble  are  the  Golden  and  RibtUmPippinSf  and  for  storing  for  kitchen-use,  the 
yorkshire  Green  and  Stock  LedingUme,  The  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  howeyer,  enumerates  more  than  1200  yarieties.  The  chief  localities  of 
this  fruit  in  Britain,  are  the  Cider  districts  in  Enghuid,  and  Lanarkshire  in 
Scotland.  Apples  are  imported  in  consideiable  quantity  frt>m  the  Channel  Islands, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  wood  of  the  apple  tree  Is  hard  and  heavy,  and  weU  adapted  for  the  worUng  parts  of  ma- 
ditawty,  if  not  under  water. 

APPRAISEMENT,  or  VALUATION,  is  generally  used  to  designate  the  estima- 
tion of  the  pecuniary  value  of  estates  or  commodities,  made  by  a  sworn  appraiser  or 
yaluer.  By  46  Geo.  III.  c.  43,  appraisers  must  take  out  an  annual  license  ttom 
the  excise.  The  act  applies  to  ^  every  person  who  shall  value  or  appraise  any 
estate  or  property^  real  or  personal,  or  any  interest  in  possession  or  reversion, 
remainder  or  contingency  in  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  or  any  goods,  merchan- 
dise or  effects,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  description  the  same  may  be,  for,  or  in  expec- 
tation of  any  hire,  gain,  fee,  or  reward,  or  valuable  consideration  to  be  therefor 
paid  to  hlm*^  (§  4).  The  penalty  for  acting  vrithout  license  is  £50  for  each  offence 
(|  6).  Licensed  auctioneers  may  act  vrithout  taking  out  an  appraiser's  license 
(|  7).    Each  appraisement  must  oe  extended  on  a  stamp,  in  terms  of  the  statute. 

APPRENTlC£,an  individual  (generally  under  the  ageof  twenty-one)  who  is  sub- 
jected to  an  engagement  to  serve  for  a  stipulated  perioaunder  the  practiser  of  some , 
trade  <^  profession,  in  matters  referring  uiereto,  on  condition  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  return. 

Im  Enoland,  it  is  held  that  by  the  common  law  no  man  can  bejprohibited  from 
working  in  any  lawful  trade  at  ms  pleasure.  By  the  statute  5  Elizabeth,  chap.  4, 
this  freedom  was  restricted  in  so  for  as,  with  some  special  exceptions,  an  appren- 
ticeship of  seven  years  vras  necessary  to  enable  any  person  **  to  set  up,  occupy,  use, 
or  exercise  any  craft,  mystery,  or  occupation,"  and  the  form  and  manner  of  this 
engagement  was  stnotly  regulated.    By  54  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  the  porUon  of  this 
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statote  affeothig  Mmrantioes  WM  repeft^ 

Mid  may  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  take,  or  retain,  or  become  an  apprentiee, 
though  not  according  to  the  proyisions  of  the  said  act :  and  that  indentures,  deeds, 
and  agreements  in  writing,  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  which  would  be  otherwise 
Talid  and  effectual,  shallbe  ralid  and  effectual  in  law."  It  was  proTided  that  the 
repeal  should  not  aflbot  the  customs  of  the  city  of  London,  or  those  of  any  citj. 
tow%  corporation,  or  company  lawftdly  constituted.  This  latter  reserration  wul 
be  affected  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  §  14,  by  which  the  exolusiTe  priTileges  of  cor- 
porations are  abolished,  and  it  is  enacted,  that  **  notwithstanding  anr  custom  or 
by-law,  any  person  in  any  borough  may  keep  any  shop  for  the  sale  of  all  lawfhl 
wares  and  merchandises  for  wholesale  or  retail,  and  use  everj  lawful  trade,  oocupa- 
tion,  mystery,  and  handicraft,  for  hire,  gain,  saM,  or  otherwise  within  any  boroufh." 
It  is  held  that  by  the  common  law  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  cannot  Knd 
themselres  so  as  to  be  liable  to  an  action  of  eorenant  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  thai 
the  father  or  guardian  cannot  bind  the  infikut  without  his  consent.  Hence  the 
undertaking  is  generallr  on  the  part  of  both,  the  parent  or  guardian  becoming  bound 
fbr  the  apprentice's  fiuthful  discharge  of  nis  duty.  A  Touth,  howerer,  who  has 
bound  himself  sin^y  and  fulfilled  his  apprenticeship  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  it.  By  the  custom  of  London,  an  in&nt  unmarried  and  abore  the  age  of  fourteen 
may  bina  himself  to  a  flreeman.  The  ooTonant  between  the  parties  is  contained 
in  a  mutual  deed  or  indenture.  In  the  dty,  indentures  must  be  enrolled  before  the 
chamberlain  within  a  year,  on  a  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  otherwise  a 
somfaoku  shall  issue  to  the  master  to  show  cause  why  it  is  not  enrolled  ;  and  if 
the  omission  is  owing  to  the  master,  the  apprentice  may  sue  out  his  indentures  and 
be  discha^[ed.  The  fiither  or  otiier  pwson  who  has  corenanted  for  the  apprentice 
is  bound  for  his  true  performance  of  the  articles.  Eyery  indenture  entered  into 
by  an  infant,  is  roidable  at  his  election  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  ; 
but  if  any  adult  hare  coTenanted  for  his  performance  of  his  duties,  that  person  con- 
tinues liable ;  and  so  it  has  been  held  that  a  fibther  who  had  become  bound  for  his 
son  was  not  released  by  his  son's  attaining  majority  durinc  the  currencr  of  the 
period,  but  was  liable  for  his  then  absenting  himself  (Cuming  e.  Hill,  1819, 
hB,^  A.  59).  The  parties  becoming  bound  inih  an  apprentice,  generally  af^ree 
to  pay  the  master  apremium  or  fee.  as  a  fuiher  remuneration  for  nis  instnu^ing 
the  young  person.  By  8  Anne.  c.  9,  §  39.  the  taU  **  sum  paid,  secured,  or  contracted 
for,'' must  be  stated  in  the  indenture,  otnerwise  it  will  Be  Toid,— 4he  temporary  ad 
42  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  §  7,  wfaichgare  power  on  payment  of  double  duty  to  rectify  the 
omission,  baring  expired.  Where  an  indenture  was  yoid  by  omission  of  the  pre- 
ndum,  it  was  found  uat  the  mastw  had  no  action  acainst  the  apprentice's  fiither 
on  a  OTomissory  note  giyen  as  apprentice  fee,  thou«di  he  had  maintained  the  appren- 
tice till  he  absconded  (Jackson  v.  Warwich,  1797, 7  T,  A.  121).  By  the  stamp  laws, 
if  **  any  thing,  not  being  money,  shall,  direetly  or  mdirectly,  be  giyen,  assigned^  con- 
reyed,  deliyered,  contracted  for,  to  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  master,  with  or 
in  respect  of  any  such  apprentice,  &c.,  the  dutiee,&c.  should  be  paid  for  the  roll  value 
of  sucn  thing  or  things^'  (8  Anne,  c.  9,  §  45).  This  has  been  neld  not  to  apply  to 
the  friends  of  an  apprentice  coyenanting  to  maintain  him  and  supply  him  with 
clothes  (Rex  v,  Leighton,  1792,  4  T,  R,  732).  Whateyer  an  apprentice  gains  is 
gained  to  his  master,  who  will  not  be  deprived  of  his  remedy  by  a  defect  in  Uie  eon- 
tract.  The  contract  of  apprenticeship  terminates  by  the  consent  of  all  the  parties, 
or  by  the  death  of  the  apprentice,  or  by  the  death  of  the  master.  In  this  last  case, 
hoyreyer,  thou^  the  obligation  on  the  master  to  teach  the  apprentice  is  personal, 
and  so  terminates  yrith  his  life,  yet  if  he  have  become  bound  to  proride  the  appren- 
tice with  food  and  clothing,  his  executors  must  fUfil  the  obligation  in  so  fitr 
as  they  haye  assete.  By  the  custom  of  London,  it  is  held  that,  when  the  master 
dies  the  executors  must  bind  theapprenticeto  another  master  in  the  same  trade.  The 
discharge  of  an  apprentice  requires  to  be  in  writing.  By  6  Greo.  IV.  c.  16,  f  49,  the 
issuing  of  a  commission  (now  fiat)  of  bankruptoy  against  the  master  openies  as  a 
dischurge. 
The  enforoement  of  the  mutual  obligations  between  masters  and  apprentioes 


is  in  a  great  measure  committed  to  tiie  Justices  of  Peace.    By  20  Qeo,  il.  c.  19, 

--  1;  33  Gk» -^      -       • ' 

intices  (see 

m  been  paid,  the  apprentice  may  summon  his  master  to  appear  before  tyro  im 
on  a  complaint  d  nususage,  refusal  of  necessary  prorision,  cruelty,  or  other  ill- 


treatment,  and  the  justices  may  discharge  him  by  a  yrarrant  for  which  no  fees 
are  payable,  wud  on  consideration  of  the  circunstances  may  cause  the  master  to 
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lefbndihewbdleor  anypartof  thepremiiim:  «r  two  or  more  jviti 
pettT  Beonons  maj  impooe  on  tlie  naster  *  nne  not  ezoeeding  40« 
tana,  on  ooinpUmi  vj  a  mastor  of  Bisdemeanoor,  miioarTiago,  < 


of  tweDtT-oiie,aiHi  the  enflagCTBont  of  a  female  is  terminable  with  her  marriage.  0/ 
S6  Geo.  III.  c.  139, 1 7.  Uie  ehild  before  beiiiff  apprentioed  moat  have  attained  the 
ago  of  nine  years.  It  b  fbr  the  ehorch-waraens  and  oreraeers,  in  their  discretion, 
to  find] 


B  jnstiees  at  speeial  or 
;Mk.    OntheotiMr 
,  ,  ge,  or  ill  bebaTloor 

oa  ibe  pari  of  his  apprentioe,  two  jnstiees  mar  oommit  the  latter  to  the  boose  of 
correction  for  a  period  not  exoeeding  one  montn,  or  dischari^  him.  [Factories.] 
By  6  Goo.  III.  o.  25,  and  4  Geo.  IV.  o.  84,  any  snob  apprentiee  abeoonding,  may  be 
compelled  to  make  np  for  the  tioM  daring  which  be  has  absented  himself,  or  be  im- 
pnsoned  for  tiiree  months,  on  oath  being  made  by  the  maeCer.  or  any  steward  or 
oTerseer,  to  a  Justice  of  Peace.    A  master  cannot  recall  any  license  he  may  have 

e'ven  to  an  apprentice  to  leave  him ;  and  if  the  master  dismiss  him  for  neskgence, 
)  may  be  boond  in  eqnity  to  reftmd  part  of  the  preminm.  By  the  custom  ofLondon, 
a  froCTian  may  torn  aw^  an  apprentice  for  gaming  (Bunys  JusHee.  Sir  £,  Tom- 
Mn'$  Law  DicHonmry.    Smiih*9  Mercantiie  L,  972-fiS). 

Pmridk  ApprerUket  are  snch  as  are  boond  to  inhabitants  and  ocoipiera  of  lands 
and  tenements  within  the  parish  by  chnrob-wardens  and  overseers  :  andby48£lix. 
C.2,  S  5,  and  18  Goo.  IILc.  47,these  officers  are  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  two 
josdcea,  to  bind  aa  apprentices  children  whose  parents  they  jndce  nnable  to  support 
them.    Bat  they  most  be  boand  for  no  longer  a  period  than  tm  they  reach  the  age 

W-one,  and  the  engagCTient  of  a  female  ii ' 

III.  c.  139, 1 7.  ^chiki  be« 

line  years.    It  b  fbr  the  thnu 

proper  persons  to  whom  they : 

npel  them  to  reeeive  the  chU 

poor,  to  be  levied  by  distress  and  sak  ,  ^^__    _ 

by  the  order,  may  appeal  to  the  sessions.  Clergymen  and  gentlemen  of  fortune  are 
hable,  bot  officers  cf  the  army  are  exempted  by  the  Mutiny  Acts.  Mere  strangers 
who  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  parish  cannot  w  compellea  totake  api«enticesn>at 
oeeopants  of  lands  in  it,  though  therreside  elsewhere,  are  liable.  By  82  Geo.  III. 
0.  57,  provision  is  made  for  compellmg  masters  to  support  their  apprentices,  and 
awanung  punishment  for  ill  usage ;  and  it  is  enaotea  by  §  12,  that  if  any  one  is 
convicted  of  abusing  his  ai^[yrentice,  no  other  shall  be  bound  to  him,  but  he  shall  bo 
compelled  to  pay  a  composition  of  not  more  than  £10  or  less  than  £5,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bindinig  out  any  child  who  otherwise  would  be  forced  on  him.  The  Hndiog 
of  parish  appiintices  u  particularlT  regulated  by  56  Geo.  III.  c.  139.  By  §  1,  pro- 
viaien  is  made  for  preventing  children  from  bein^  removed  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  parochial  officers  and  their  parents,  and  it  is  enacted  that  an  apprentice 
shall  not  be  sent  to  an  establishment  out  of  the  county,  more  than  forty  miles  from 
his  own  paridi,  unless  he  belong  to  one  more  than  forty  miles  from  the  dty  of 
London,  m  which  case  an  apprenticeship  to  a  greater  distance  may  be  made  by 
special  order  of  the  justices.  By  the  late  Poor  Law  Act  (4  /it  5  Wm.  IV.  c. 
To,  §  15),  the  commissioners  are  empowered  to  issue  rules  mid  regulations  as  to 
apprenticoBhips  iBum*t  Juatiee  and  StahUe$  quoted). 

In  SoorLAND there  has  never  been  any  general  regulation  enforcing  wprentioo- 
ships,  such  as  the  act  of  5  Elizabeth :  and  the  conditions  in  each  trade  or  pro- 
fcosion  are  still  regulated  by  their  respective  charters  and  by-laws.  The  period 
is  generally  five  vears.  An  apprenticeship  confers  no  general  privilege  Myond 
the  corporation  of  which  the  master  is  a  member.  It  has  been  laid  down,  that  the 
acts  of  parliament,  giving  special  jurisdiction  to  Justices  of  the  peace  in  questions 
between  master  and  appmtice,  do  not  apply  to  Scotland  iTait*t  Justice,  4).  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  case  vrith  those  enactments  which  refer  to  parish  apprentices, 
of  which  there  are  none  in  this  country,  but  in  late  cases  it  nas  been  taken  for 
granted  that  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.  c  84  embraces  North  Britain  (Frame  agt, 
Campbell,9th  June  1886, 14  Z>.B.3f.  914).  The  stamp  acts,  as  above  referred  to, 
fpkj  to  Scotland.  The  indenture  must  be  attested  oy  two  male  persons,  who 
sign  with  the  designation  *  witness''  after  their  names,  and  who  must  have  seen 
tM  principals  subscribe  or  have  heard  them  acknowledge  their  subscriptions,  and 
wfaoee  names  nrast  be  inserted  in  the  testing  clause.  A  minor  pupil  (that  is,  a  boy 
under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  a  girl  under  twelve)  cannot  be  bound,  except 
tiiroo^  the  engagement  ofa  parent  or  guardian.  A  minor  above  pupillarity,  if  no 
'  lidly  < 


have  guardians,  must  have  their  consent ;  but  if  he  have  none,  he  may  valid  , 
triMBty  thooi^  the  enmnment  is  liable  to  reduction  on  the  ground  of  minority,  and 
lesion,  or  injury  to  his  Interests.  By  the  c<Miimon  law.  an  apprentice  cannot  enlist 
In  the  army,  or  enter  the  navy  unless  he  has  been  bred  at  sea.  The  rule  is  often 
nuDifted  by  the  annual  mutinv  act  and  other  statutes  (Mrtk,  Inst,  1. 8. 63.  Tmift 
JueJive  4^  Peace.    Button's  Manuat), 
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'  APRICOT  (Fr.  J5rico/.  Get,  AhprikaO,  ii^Q  frnit  of  ihe  Prunua  Armsmacm^  a 
tree  widely  diffused  in  Asiik  and  growing  in  abond&noe  upon  the  oasee  of  Africa, 
from  whence  tiie  fruit,  called  there  Mith-mishy  is  brought  in  a  dried  state  to  Egypt. 
Various  kinds  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  South  of  Enguuid. 
Of  those  oultiyated  upon  walls,  the  Orange  is  the  best  for  preserving,  and  the 
Moorpark  and  Turkey  for  the  table.  The  Breda  and  the  Brussels,  both  well-suited 
for  preserving,  are  tne  kinds  preferred  when  grown  upon  open  standard  trees. 
The  vraUfruit  18  said  to  be  the  finest,  but  the  other  is  the  oest  flavoured. 

AQUAFORTIS,  a  name  given  to  impure  nitric  add.    [Nitbio  Acid.] 

AQUA-MARINE.    [Bbrtl.] 

AQUA-RE6IA.    [Chlobine.] 
'   AQUA,  o&  AQUA-VlTiE,  a  term  absurdly  applied  to  ardent  spirits. 

ARABIA  extends  from  12*>  to34*>  N.  hirt.,and  from  33"  to  60*>  E.lonff.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Turkeyin  Asia ;  W.  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and'E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  area  is  vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000 
square  miles,  and  its  population  at  10,000,000  ;  composed  partly  of  the  commensial 
innabitants  of  the  coast,  who  form  a  regular  society,  and  partly  of  Bedoums  or  pas- 
toral  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents,  and  subsist  by  their  flocks,  or  by  tne  plunder  of  passing 
caravans.  Arabia  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  rulers.  In  the  coast  districts, 
monarchies,  more  or  less  extensive,  have  been  formed.  Hie  chief  of  these  are, 
Hejaz,  or  ike  Sheriffiit  of  Mecca,  now  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Efypt ;  the  Imamat 
of  Sanaa,  or  kingdom  of  Yemen ;  and  the  Imamat  of  Muscat.  Tne  remainder  is 
mostly  divided  among  a  vast  number  of  petty  sheiks,  whose  government  resembles 
that  which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  clans.  Nejd,  the  central  part,  is 
possessed  by  the  Wahabees,  a  body  of  religious  reformers,  who,  about  the  beniming 
of  the  present  century,  overran  nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  but  since  1818,  have 
been  confined  to  their  original  district,  by  the  Pacha  of  Eigypt. 

AnUa  is  proverbially  an  arid  barren  country.  Soareely  a  single  river  exists ;  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  occupied  with  sandy  deserts,— diversified  only  by  a  few  oa$a  or  spots  of 
fertility.  Bonie  of  the  districts  on  the  coast,  however,  particularly  Yemen,  are  fertile  and  beauti* 
liiL  The  chief  productions  are  oofree,  which  is  grown  in  Yemen,  at  Bulgon,  near  Beit-el-Fakih, 
gum-arabic,  dates,  pomegranates,  figs,  oranges,  opobalsam,  and  a  variety  of  odoriferous  plants. 
Benna  and  the  ootton-toee  are  abo  cultivated  in  Yonen ;  and  indigo  is  cultivated  about  ZcAild. 
There  are  no  mines  of  the  precious  metals ;  but  Niebuhr  states  that  iron  exisU  in  the  territory  of 
Baade ;  and  that  the  lead-mbies  of  Oman  are  productive.  Arabia  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
horses :  the  best  are  bred  in  the  desert  bordering  on  Syria. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  into  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Red  Bea,  fitim 
Hqjas  and  Yemen ;  that  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  from  Muscat  and  Busaora ;  and  the  caravan  trade. 
The  three  last  are  described  under  the  articles  Muscat,  Turkjey,  and  Caravan. 

Hbjas,  or  Shbrifitat  of  Mbcca,  comprises  the  N.  and  W.  p^rt,  bordering  on  the  Red  Bea. 
It  is  the  holy  land  of  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  its  containing  Mecca,  the  native  town  of 
Mohammed,  and  Medina,  the  dty  where  he  is  interred.  It  is  under  the  nominal  dominion  of  the 
Grand  Seignior,  as  protector  of  tne  holy  cities,  but  in  reality  it  is  sul^}ect  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 
The  other  chief  towns  are  Jiddah,  the  seaport  of  Mecca,  and  Yendx»,  the  seaport  of  Medhia.  Tne 
maritime  commerce  of  the  country  is  almost  all  concmtrated  at  Jiddah. 

Jiddah,  in  21«  9IK  N.,  and  39«  ly  B.,  is  described  as  a  fine  town,  and  perhaps  the  wealthiest  of 
the  same  extent  in  the  east ;  but  the  port  is  not  commodious,  and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  ana  discharge  their  cargoes  by  boats.  The  popuUtion  is  15,00a 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  engaged  in  commerce,  and  oosiness  is  transacted  with  punctuality 
and  despatch.  The  trade  is  much  influenced  by  the  number  of  pilgrims  or  hi^is,  wlio  viiit  Mecca 
annually  in  the  month  Dallu^a,  from  all  Mohammedan  countries,  and  whidi,  by  the  greater 
number,  is  made  subservient  to  commercial  purposes.  It  is  further  influenced  by  a  regulation 
that  prevents  Yemen  vessels  from  passing  without  payment  of  a  heavy  duty ;  in  consequence  of 
which  their  cargoes  are  generally  landed,  and  reshipped  by  Jiddah  merdiants.  The  principal 
trade  is  that  with  India.  Some  vessels  arrive  dh^  from  Calcutta,  freighted  solely  with  rice, 
sugar,  and  Dacca  musUn ;  others  bring  blue  cloths,  cambric,  of  which  the  ihram  is  made,  and 
indigo ;  the  latter  complete  their  lading  on  the  Bfalabar  coast  with  teak-timber,  cocoa-nut  oil, 
cocoa-nuts,  black  pepper,  dried  ginger,  turmeric,  dec.  This  branch  of  commerce  is  now,  however, 
on  the  decline.  Shins  seldom  leave  Bombay  direct  for  the  Red  Sea,  unless  they  are  small,  and  in- 
tended for  the  coastmg-trade ;  the  nsoal  practice  is  to  proceed  to  the  Malabar  coast,  where  they 
take  in  cargoes  of  the  same  articles  as  the  Bengal  ships,  in  addition  to  which .  they  bring  annually 
tnm  Bombay400  or  AOO  tons  of  pig-lead,  which  is  buided  at  Mocha,  and  afterwards  sold  to  the 
Bomaulies  at  Berbera.  The  imports  from  Surat  consist  of  Cadimere  shawls,  tissue,  flowered  and 
embroidered  muslin,  and  other  valuable  cloths,  amonnttatg  yearly  to  about  $600,000 :  from  Bushlra 
and  Bussora,  wheat,  tobacco,  dates,  and  Persian  carpets  for  the  Bedouin  sheiks,  in  whose  tents, 
one  at  least  is  considered  as  bidispensable :  firom  the  Malay  islands,  little  is  bront^t  except  spices ; 
and  ships  from  thence  complete  their  cargoes  on  the  Malabar  coast  with  rice,  nie  returns  nuide 
for  these  imports  are  mostly  in  cash,  with  a  few  pearls  of  indilTerent  quality,  shark  skhis  and  flns» 
and  some  chests  of  red  beaos,  old  coppa--ware,  ftc.  All  the  vessels  make  up  their  return  cargoes 
at  Aden  and  Mocha  with  coffee.  The  coffee  trade  between  Jiddah  and  Egypt  has  mudi  deoluied 
since  the  importation  of  American  and  West  Indian  coffee  into  the  ports  of  tne  Mediterranean  and 
Levant.  Com  is  imported  from  Upper  Egypt  entirely  on  account  of  the  Pacha.  Timber  for  ship- 
building is  supplied  either  from  India  or  by  way  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  inter- 
coune  betwixt  Jiddah  and  theopposite  coast  of  Africa,  is  oonaidemble,  Indian  goods,  manofiactares. 
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Iran,  Itc  Vdng  Mnt  tn  exehanm  for  ghee,  mats,  bftriey,  hides,  lUTet,  tobftoeo,  wd  goM.  Th« 
ranber  of  ToaeU  belonging  to  Jiddah  and  Yembo  may  be  estimated  at  from  850  to  auo.  (C!dm. 
If  LkmL  WeUtUd,  I.  N.  to  Geo.  Soc.  Journal,  toL  vL) 

Utatmrea,  Wet^^hU,  and  IfofMy.— The  natire  measures  cannot  be  stated  with  aecoraey.  The 
bafaar  of  10  fraails,  100  nuumds,  or  800  rattles  r:  882i  lbs.  avolrd.  AocoonU  are  kept  in  enise  of  40 
Asaaecs ;  85  cmae  paas  for  about  100  Spanish  dollan.  Of  bite  years,  the  Egyptian  measures, 
weigjits,  and  monies,  haTO  been  much  used. 

IxAMAT  OF  Sanaa. — ^This  state  comprises  the  principal  part  of  Yemen,  situate  hi  the  8.  and 
W.  part  of  Arabia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  area  is  vaguely  estfanated  at  58,000  sq.  miles, 
and  pop.  at  1.000,000.  It  is  subject  to  an  fanam,  a  kind  of  hereditarr  monarch,  wluMe  capital  Is 
Sanaa,  pop.  30,000 ;  but  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  country  is  Mocha. 

Jfodha.tail3O90'N.,aDd43»80'B..  is  the  principal  port  hi  the  Red  Sea  frwinented  byEuio- 
ptaiis,  pop.  5000.  It  is  situate  about  40  miles  N.  of  Cape  Bab  el  Mandeb,  between  two  projecting 
points  of  land,  which  shelter  vessels  whose  draught  (if  not  more  than  10  or  11  feet)  allows  them 
to  anchor  within  a  mile  of  the  town ;  large  ones  He  further  out,  and  are  exposed  as  tai  an  open 
road.  ProTisioDS  are  here  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  good  water  is  scarce.  The  principal  artida  of 
export  Isooflee ;  the  others  are  gum-arabic,  trsgaoanth,  myrrh,  frankincense,  dvet,  balsam,  dates, 
•corns,  rblnoceros'  horns  and  nides,  sag^Mnum,  salep,  senna,  and  sharks'  fins.  The  imports 
eosMlst  principally  of  rice,  ghee,  iron,  hardware,  and  other  manufsctures.  The  foreign  trade 
la  tranaacted  chi^  by  Banians.  All  produce  is  sold  by  tale  or  weight,  at  so  much  the  Spanish 
dollar.    According  to  Mr  Milbom  {OnaUal  Oommtrce) ,  the  duty  oayabie  on  exports  and  tanporU 


rblnoceros'  horns  and  ludes,  sag^Mnum,  salep,  senna,  and  sharks'  fins, 
principally  of  rice,  gliee,  iron,  hardware,  and  other  manufsctures.    The  i 
acted  chi^  by  Banians.    All  produce  is  sold  by  tale  or  weight,  at  so  much 

According  to  Mr  Milbom  {Onental  Oommtrce),  the  duty  oayabie  on  exports . 

by  the  British  is  3per  cent,  ad  valorem,  besides  brokage  and  shronsge. 

Jfeosiirer  and  WeMUg.—The  oovid  =  19,  and  the  gus  =  35  Imp.  inches ;  the  guddaof  8  noosflas 
=  1  -8  Imp.  galL ;  and  the  tomand,  dry  measure,  contalning40  keUas,  welf^s  of  rice  IflB  lbs.  avoird. 
Tbe  bahar  of  15  fraiils,  or  150  maonds  =  450  lbs.avoird.  The miscal  of  U  coffote,  or  94 carats  s 
73-37  troy  grains;  10  coffobM  =  1  vakia;  and  87  vakias  =  100  SpanUi  dollars  weight. 

Monef  aocoonts  are  kept  in  frfastrea,  or  Mocha  doUais  of  80  cavears;  and  as  19ll  phutras  =  100 
Bpeottsh  doOars  (in  which  payments  are  made),  the  piastre  is  worth  about  as.  5d.  ■^^i-'^^if  The 
nsOive  coins  are,  commasses  of  7  carats;  40  commasses  generally  pass  for  a  dollar. 

AKANGOES,  large  beads  fonned  from  rough  camelian,  formerly  much  used  in 
tlie  African  alaye  tnule. 

ARBITRATION,  a  contract  by  which  two  or  more  parties  engaged  in  a  dispute 
mgree.  by  an  instrument  called  a  submission,  to  leave  the  decision  to  a  third  party, 
called  an  arbiter  or  arbitrator.  The  submission  is  ijenerally  in  the  form  of  mutual 
bonds^  binding  each  to  obey  the  award  under  penalties.  In  contracts  of  partner- 
ship. It  is  usual  to  insert  conditions  of  arbitration  which  haTo  the  effect  of  raerent- 
ing  one  member  horn  resorting  to  a  lawsuit,  unless  a  reference  has  proTed  ineffectual, 
or  tiie  others  have  refhsed  to  accede  to  it.  Where  the  submission,  as  was  fre- 
qnently  the  case,  came  into  existence  in  the  course  of  a  liti|;ation,  the  English  courts 
adopted  the  practice  of  enforcing  the  decision  of  the  arbiter,^  as  against  litigants 
before  the  court,  and  by  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  15,  the  same  pnyilege  was  extended 
to  all  formal  written  submissions.  The  proper  subjects  of  arbitration  are  thoee 
questions  as  to  fiust.  which  are  generaUy  referred  to  a  jury,— a  liquid  debt  specified 
and  defined  by  deed  is  therefore  not  a  proper  subject.  Where  there  is  more  than 
one  art>iter,  there  is  generally  authority  to  choose  an  umpire  if  thcT  cannot  come  to  a 
decision,— and  this  last  must  be  selected  by  Toluntary  choice,  not  oy  lot.  The  object 
of  arbitration  is  a  final  determination,  and  so  a  reservation  is  void.  An  award  to 
do  an  illegal  act,  or  one  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  party,  is  void.  The  courts 
exercise  considerable  discretion  in  OTerlooking  minute  defieiencies,  and  allowin|r 
the  evident  meaning  and  intention  of  the  various  parties  to  be  put  in  practice  ;  and 
though  an  award  be  Toid  as  to  some  portion  of  it.  yet  if  it  be  specific  in  assiyiing 
to  Hm  parties  the  rights  which  the  arbiters  intended  to  bestow  on  them,  it  will  be 
cood  as  to  the  remamder.  When  a  time  is  limited  for  making  an  award  it  cannot 
be  protracted,  except  by  prolongation  consented  to  by  parties,  or  permitted  by  rule 
of  court.  Tbe  courts  will  not  reliere  a  person  who  nas  Toluntanly  submitted  his 
case  to  an  arbiter  fh>m  the  consequences  of  the  decision,  unless  on  grounds  of  oor- 
r^Y-ll.-.,  piTtialitT,  or  ntistakc.  The  law  of  Scotland  as  to  arbitration,  in  principle 
nsemfake  that  ot'  i^^gUf^*!.  if  the  submission  contain  a  clause  of  registration  the 
deef«eHi^itniJ  can  bo  ^iiforci^d  ns  if  it  were  the  decree  of  a  court.    {Caldwell  on 

Arii^hvtwn.     Parker  rm  A  rfntr^si'um,) 

ABBITUATIUN  UF  EXt:HANGE.the  deduction  ofa proportional  or  arM/roM 
wa$9  of  exeliaii^o  bctvr^ti  tviu  ^^liices  tnrough  an  intermediate  place,  in  order  to 
»»c«Ttam  the  mi>«t  advantageout^  method  of  orawing  or  remitting.    [ExcHAifGE.] 

AaLllANGEL.    {Rnssu.J 

ARCHILL.    [DficuiLL,] 

A  RCII I  Mf  OR  E'  t  K ,  the  Turki^jh  ell,  is  equal  )  Imp.  yard  nearly. 

A  RE,  tli<!  njilt  of  the  Fr¥iticb  measures  of  surface,  eqiutl  to  100  square  metres,  or 
ab<»E]t  1076  British  Wjuare  feet. 

ARECAMUT,    [Bww^NutJ 

AlUi£NTINE  RiSPUBLlC,    [Buenos  Atrbs.] 
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ARGOL,  ft  oommon  name  for  ornde  Tartar,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken 
from  the  inside  of  wine  vessels.    [Tartar.] 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  or  SNAKE-ROOT  (Fr.  SerperUtnr§  de  Vtrginie,  Ger. 
Virginuehe  ScMangenwurxei),  the  dried  root  of  the  A,  terpenUuia  or  Yirginiaa 
snake-root.  It  consists  of  a  short  stock  or  head^  with  numerous  rootlets  three 
inches  or  more  in  len^h,  thready^  interlaced,  and  orittle  ;  skin  greenish  yellow  or 
brown^uid  pith  iron-coloured.    In  odour  and  taste  it  resembles  valerian  and  cam- 

fhor.  The  root  is  all  used,  but  the  rootlets  are  more  powerM  than  the  solid  jMut. 
t  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  its  action  is  similar  to  tnat  of  camphor.  Aristolochia 
is  importea  into  this  country  from  Virginia  and  Carolina.  (jDunoem't  Dispensatory.) 

ARITHMETIC,  COMMERCIAL.    [Alligation.   Avbraob.    Discount,  &c. J 

ARMS  Ain)  AMMUNITION.    [Gun.    Gunpowder.] 

ARNOTTO.    [Annatto.] 

ARPENT,  a  land-measure  in  the  old  French  system.  The  Arpent  des  eaux-et- 
fortts  =3  6r07  ares ;  the  Arpent  de  Paris  =  34*19  ares  ;  and  the  Arpent  Commun  = 
42*22  ares,  or  1  British  acre  and  7  perches.  The  Arpent  qf  Geneva  =  51*66  ares, 
or  6179  British  square  Tards. 

ARRACK  (Du.  Arak,  Fr.  Arao,  For.  Araca\  an  oriental  name  for  spirituous 
liquors  of  all  kinds,  but  in  this  country  applied  generally  to  those  distilled  in  India 
and  the  adjoining  regions.  Arrack  was  formerly  prepared  in  considerable  onantity 
at  Goa,  but  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  at  present  are.  the  islands  m 
Java  and  CeyloiL  In  the  former,  it  is  commonly  termed  kneipf  ana  is  made  fri>m 
a  mixture  of  62  parts  molasses,  35  parts  rice,  and  3  parts  of  the  sweet  juice  called 
palm-wine  or  toady,  extracted  from  the  flowers  of  different  species  of  palm-trees, 
in  the  latter,  it  is  entirely  distilled  from  cocoa-nut  tree  toddy.  Ceylon  arrack  is 
reckoned  superior  to  that  of  Java ;  and  in  India,  to  which  very  hunge  quantitiee  are 
annually  exported,  it  brings  a  price  10  or  15  per  cent,  higher.  The  prime  cost  of 
arrack  at  Cohunbo  varies  frx)m  8d.  to  lOd.  per  gallon,  in  India,  it  is  prepared 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Bassia  lonmfoHa,  the  Afafucah  tree,  and  the  Bassia  kO^foUa, 
In  Turkey,  it  is  distilled  from  the  skins  of  grapes,  and  flavoured  with  anlBeed. 
iMUbum^sO.a) 

ARRANZADA,  a  Spanish  land-measure,  estimated,  for  vineyard  land,  equal  to 
3  Imp.  roods  33  poles  nearly. 

ARRATEL,  the  Portuguese  pound  »  7083  troy  grains ;  and  98^  arratels  ^  100 
lbs.  avoird. 

ARRESTMENT  AND  FORTHCOMING  in  Scotland,  Uke  foreign  attachment 
in  England  [Attachment],  is  a  process  by  which  a  creditor  can  lay  an  embargo  on 
money  due  to  his  debtor  b v  a  third  party,  or  on  moveable  property  belonging  to  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  such  a  party.  If  the  debt  has  not  been  constituted  by  the 
decision  of  a  court,  the  arrestment  may  be  loosed  if  the  debtor  find  security  to 
pay.  While  the  arrestment  is  in  fhll  force,  if  the  person  in  vriiose  hands  it  is  taken 
pav  his  debt,  or  make  over  the  property  arrested  to  the  arrester's  debtor,  he  becomes 
liahle  for  the  debt.  This  process  nas  of  late  been  materially  facilitated  by  the  act 
1  &  2  Vict.  c.  114. 

ARROBA,  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese  weight ;  also  a  Spanish  measure  of  capa- 
city. It  varies  in  different  places.  The  Arrt^  Weight. — Spanish  standard  cs  25*96 
lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  Alicant  =  27*38  do. ;  Valencia  =  ^**25  do. ;  Arragon  =  2776 
do. ;  Portu^  ^  32*38  do.  The  Arroba  Measure  of  C^poct/y,— Spanish  standard 
for  wine  =  3*54  Imp.  galls.,  and  for  oil  «=  278  do. ;  Malaga  »  3*49  do. ;  Valen* 
oia  =  2*59  do. ;  Canaries  =  3*54  do. 

ARROW-ROOT,  a  farinaceous  substance  procured  in  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  Ceylon,  from  the  root  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea ;  and  in  India,  trom  the 
tubers  of  the  Curcuma  angust\foHa,  It  is  prepared  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
starch  ;  and  when  good,  snould  be  free  from  all  musty  flavour,  white,  insipid,  and 
form  a  consistent  jelly  when  dissolved  in  eight  parts  of  boiling  water.  iMrandeU 
Pharmaey.)  It  retains  its  nourishing  property  unimpaired  for  many  years.  Arrow- 
root forms  a  common  article  of  food  for  children  and  invalids  ;  and  about  900/)00  Ibe. 
are  now  annuallv  imported  into  this  country,  chiefly  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  very  little  or  it  is  re-exported.  The  best  is  brought  from  the  Bermudas,  New 
Proridence,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  potato  starch,  and  great 
care  is  necessary  in  purchasing  it. 

ARSENIC  (Fr.  Arsenic,  Arsenic  ojpyde  natif,  Ger.  Arsenik,  weisse  Arsemk,  It. 
Arsenico,  Arsenico  Ujcneo),  an  exceedingly  bnttle  metal,  of  a  strong  metallic  lustre, 
andwhitecolour^running  into  steel-gray.  Sp.gr.5*9.  Tmssubstanoe^  however, being 
very  soft,  is  of  bttle  value,  and  is  not  used  m  the  arts.    The  arsenic  of  oommerce 
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iA^b/bwhUe  oxide  of  thai  metal,  or  mon  cornetly  orj^moitf  ootd,  a  compoond  wkioh 
is  obtuned  chiefly  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  in  roasting  the  cobalt  oret  for  Tn^Ving 
i^&e,  and  also  by  sublimation  from  arsemcal  p^tes.  It  is  brittle,  white,  ikintly 
sweetifih  in  taste,  more  or  less  transluoent,  and  is  ^nerally  met  with  in  ei^es  or 
tibeir  fragments,  retaining  the  shape  of  the  subliming  ressel ;  sometimes  it  has  a 
yellow  or  reddish  tinge  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron,  sulphur,  and  other  im- 
ptoities  ;  from  these  it  is  freedfor  pharmaceutical  use  by  resublimation,  when  it  is 
often  obtained  in  Titreous  transparent  cakes,  which,  however,  soon  grow  (maque 
and  crumble.  Sp.  gr.  372.  In  the  shops  it  is  oonmionly  offered  for  nXt  m  the 
form  of  a  fine  smooth  powder,  which  is  liable  to  adulteration  with  chalk  and  gypsum ; 
bat  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  exposing  the  suspected  substance  to  heat,  when 
the  pure  add  is  entirely  sublimed,  and  the  additions  remain.  Arsenious  acid,  though 
one  of  the  most  yirulent  poisons,  is  used  in  medicine.  It  is  also  employed  as  an 
ingredient  in  SeheeU^s  Oreen  and  other  dyes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass. 
AiMnie  forms  with  sulphur  two  compounds,  which  are  known  in  eommeroe  vador 
tbe  namee  of  Rbjllgar  and  Orpimknt. 

ARSHEEN,  OR  ARCHIN,  a  Russian  cloth  measure  »  28  Imp.  inehes  or  071 
French  metre. 

ARTABA,  a  Persian  measure  of  capacity  «■  2Imp.  bushels  neariy. 
ARTICHOKE  (Fr.ArtichauO,  an  esculent yeseUble  iCynturo  toofymus\  haying 
large  perennial  roots  and  annual  stems,  bearing  uurse  round  heads.  Each  of  these 
is  c<HBpoeed  of  numerous  oyal  calycinal  scales,  endosmg  the  florets,  sitting  on  a  broad 
fleshy  receptacle ;  thisand  the  fleshy  base  of  the  scale^  being  the  only  eatable  parts 
of  tbie  plant,  are  gathered  b^ore  the  expansion  of  the  nowers. 

Jerutaiem  ArUehoket  are  the  tubers  of  the  H§Hanthu§  iuberotui^  a  kind  of  sun- 
flower. This  name  is  due  to  its  strong  resemblance  in  taste  to  the  real  arti- 
choke. 

AS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  ancient  Roman  /t5ra.or  nound  of  12  uncim ;  also 
to  the  principal  Roman  coin.  This  last  was  composed  eniefly  of  copper ;  and  when 
first  issued  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  (b.  c.  560)  contained  a  pound  of  metal ;  but 
the  weight  was  gndually  diminished,  until  by  the  Papirian  law  (b.c.  178).  asses  of 
half  an  ounce  were  coined.  This  rate  was  continued  till  Pliny's  time  U.a  70), 
and  long  alter.  The  weight  and  value  of  the  as^  at  different  penods,  is  however  a 
•object  of  much  diflerenoe  of  opinion  among  antiquaries. 

ASARABACCA  (Fr.  Assaret.  Ger.  HaselkrauO,  the  root  and  leaves  of  the 
Ammm  Ewntprngm.  a  perennial  plant  indigenous  in  Britain,  but  ^eneraUy  imported 
from  the  Levant,  it  contains  a  camphor-Tike  principle,  and  a  bitter  essence  which 
is  combined  wi^  gallic  acid.  It  is  used  in  veterinary  medicine,  and  also  as  an 
ingredient  in  most  of  the  cephalic  snuffs. 

ASBESTUS,  OR  AMIANTHUS,  a  mineral  in  silky  fikments,  which,  when  mixed 
with  (hL  may  be  woven  into  a  fire-proof  cloth.  Localities,  Portsoy  and  Glenelg  in 
Scotland,  St  Neveme  in  Cornwall,  Corsica,  and  U.  S.  of  America,  where  it  is  some- 
times used  as  lamp-wick. 

ASCENSION,  a  smaU  isUmd  of  volcanic  origin,  lying  in  7**  56' S..  and  14*  24'  W., 
about  685  miles  N.W.  of  St  Helena,  and  1450  from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Length 
8  miles ;  breadth  6.  It  belongs  to  Britain  ;  and,  being  at  present  used  as  a  store 
depM  for  the  African  souadron,  is  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  marines,  who  are 
chiefly  emfdoyed  in  renaerlng  available  its  scanty  resources  for  supplying  the  ship- 
ping with  provisions  and  water. 


A  U«B  wltUn  the  immediate  liiflnence  of  the  8.B.  trade-wfaid ;  and  m  tt  to  directly  In 

the  tfmek  of  Afpt  on  their  pasmge  homo  from  the  East  rach  as  do  not  touch  at  the  Cape  or  8t 
Hdeea,  oMially  call  here  for  refreshments.  The  roadstead  at  Gcarydown  offers  tecare  anchorage. 
This  toland  was  for  a  long  thne  chiefly  celebrated  in  the  *  *  Almanac  des  Gourmands,"  on  aeconnt  of 
the  aboDdance  of  turtle  found  on  it.  The  season  for  catching  them  to  between  Februanr  and 
July ;  and  their  usual  weight  to  from  400  to  70U  lbs.  "  The  turtle  of  Ascension ,  when  scientiflcallv 
——H  op,  to  esteemed  of  b%h  and  undoubted  merit ;  but  it  to  in  general  too  torge  to  reach  Engiand.*' 


ASH,  a  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  common  ash  {Fraainus  ex- 
t^ltior)  is  one  of  the  most  useftil  of  the  British  forest  trees,  on  account  of  its  rapid 
growth,  and  Hm  excelknoe  of  its  hard  tough  wood.  The  timber  of  the  common  ash 
to  that  dnefly  used  for  agricultural  implements.  It  is  also  esteemed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  coachmaker,  cooper,  and  turner ;  and  for  ladders,  poles,  and  other  purposes 
vrhich  require  strength,  elasticity,  and  comparative  lightness  ;  while  the  undOTWood 
Is  exeellent  for  hoops,  rods,  hop-poles,  Ac.  It  is,  however,  quite  unsmtable  for 
buOding  purposes,  as  it  neither  stands  moisture  nor  the  weather.  Of  the  known 
fisreigii  spoc^  the  white  American  iF.  Americana)  is  the  only  one  that  rivals  the 
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oommon  tush  in  value.  It  abounds  chiefly  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  tlio 
adjoining  parts  of  the  United  States. 

ASHES.    [Potash.    Babilla.    Kelp,&o.] 

ASHLAR,  a  name  given  to  rou^h  stones  ;  and  to  freestones  when  they  are  first 
taken  out  of  the  anarry.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  facing  made  of  squared  stones. 

ASPARAGUS  (Fr.  Atperge),  a  well-known  esculent  vegetable  iAtparoffus  ^ffi- 
emaUs),  havinff  a  perennial  root  and  annual  stalks.  The  stems  are  cut  for  use  ivhen 
only  a  rew  inches  above  ground.  There  are  two  varieties,--the  green  and  the  red  ; 
the  former  is  considered  the  best  flavoured,  but  the  latter,  owing  to  its  larger  size 
and  showy  appearance,  is  more  esteemed  by  gardeners. 

ASPER,  a  snuUl  Turkish  coin  and  money  of  account,  equal  at  Constantinople  to 
about  the  100th  part  of  a  piastre.  This  proportion,  however,  varies  in  different  places. 

ASPHALTUM,  a  s^ies  of  bitumen  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter.  It  is  solid,  brittle,  of  a  black  colour,  vitreous  lustre,  and  conchoid^  frac- 
ture. It  melts  easily,  and  is  verv  inflammable,— burning  when  pure  without  leaving 
ashes.  Sp.  gr.  about  1*5.  It  abounds  on  the  shores  and  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
in  Barbaaoes,  and  in  Trinidad,  where  it  fills  a  basin  of  three  miles  in  circumference. 
It  also  occurs  in  various  parts  of  Britain  and  other  countries.  Asphaltum  is  some- 
times employed,  when  mixed  with  grease,  for  a  coating  to  ships,  in  place  of  tar  ; 
and  a  mastic  or  cement  composed  principally  of  it,  has  of  late  been  lused  as  a  ma- 
terial for  roofs  and  pavements. 

ASS,  a  domestic  quadruped  resembling  the  horse,  but  much  inferior  to  that 
animal,  both  in  beauty  and  utility.  The  ass  has  nearly  the  same  mouth-marks  as 
the  horse, — stakes  from  2  to  3  years  in  growing,  and  lives  from  25  to  30.  It  is  less 
subject  to  disease  than  the  other,  and  TOing  content  with  scanty  and  coarse  fare^  is 
employed  in  this  country  b]r  poor  people  in  drawing  small  carts,  and  in  earning 
burdens  ;  the  female  isibesiaes,  valued  for  her  milk.  The  abject  condition  of  this 
creature  in  northern  climes  is  in  part  owin^  to  its  never  being  the  subject  of  at- 
tention. In  eastern  countries,  particularly  in  Arabia,  where  the  breed  is  not  only 
carefully  tended,  but  frequently  improved  by  intercourse  with  the  fieet  and  fiery 
ona^^  (or  wild  ass),  it  is  an  animal  of  great  strength  and  considerable  beauty. 

ASSAFCETIDA  (Fr.It.&Por.  Agsafeiida.  G^r.  Stmkander  Atand.  Arab. 
Hiiiect.  Pers.  Ungooxeh),  a  medicinal  eum-resin,  composed  of  the  juice  of  the  roots 
of  the  Ferula  oMofoetida,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  ^win^  in  the  provinces  of 
Khorassan  and  Liuristan,  in  Persia.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  white  and  semi-fluid,  bat 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  it  gradually  hardens^  and  assumes  a  reddish  colour.  It  is 
impelled  into  this  country  by  way  of  India,  and  in  trade  is  met  with  in  large 
irregular  agglutinated  masses  of  a  waxy  consistence,  having  a  motlev  appearance 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  white  drops  with  others  of  a  violet,  red,  ana  brown  tint. 
It  has  a  nauseous  alliaceous  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  Those  masses 
are  to  be  selected  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  variegated  with  a 
number  of  elegant  white  drops  or  tears.  An  inferior  kind,  full  of  sand  and  very 
foetid,  is  said  to  be  a  compound  of  garlic,  sagapenum,  tuipentine,  and  a  little  of 
the  r6al  gum.  Assafoetida  loses  some  or  its  smell  and  strength  by  keeping ;  it 
should,  therefore,  be  preserved  in  bladders  shut  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  kept  apart. 
(J)uncan*i  Dispensaiory.   Brande*8  Pharmacy.) 

ASSAY,  OR  ASSAYING  (Fr.  CoupeUaiUm.  Ger.  Abireiben  avfder  capeUe\  a 
process  bv  which  the  Quality  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  plate,  or  bullion,  is  determined. 

ASSETS,  from  the  French  assez^  is  used  in  England  to  signify  ^oods  enough  to 
discharge  the  burden  which  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir,  of  satisfying  the  debts 
and  legacies  of  the  testator  or  ancestor.  They  are  divided  into  personal  and  real. 
The  latter  were  not  applicable  to  pay  simple  contract  debts,  until  the  passingof  the 
a«t  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  104,  intituled,  **  To  render  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Estates 
Assets  for  the  Payment  qf  Simple  and  Contract  Debts,"  Gn  this  subject,  see  Ram's 
Treatise  of  Assets^  Debts^  and  Encumbrances,  The  word  assets  is  employed  in  a 
more  general  sense  to  designate  property  presumed  to  be  set  apart  to  meet  any 
obligation ;  thus  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  is  said  to  have  assets  of  tne  drawer  in  his 
hands.  ^  It  is  also  commonly  used  in  trade  to  designate  the  fhnds.  or  property  in 
possession  of  a  merchant,  in  contradistinction  to  his  liabilities  or  oollgations. 

ASSIGN  ATS,  the  paper-money  issued  in  France  after  the  Revolution.  The  want 
of  public  confidence  ana  stagnation  in  trade,  caused  bv  that  event,  having  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  the  current  coin,  the  revolutionary  government,  with 
the  view  of  providing  a  substitute,  and  at  same  time  creating  a  market  for  the 
confiscated  property  possessed  by  them,  issued  notes  in  the  following  form  >— **  No- 
Uonal  Property  Asstgn&t  qf  100  francs,^    These  notes  were  a  legal  tender ;  but  they 
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diftnd  firom  every  other  paper  currency  in  not  even  professing  to  repreeent  any 
speckled  thing ;  the  relation  of  **  National  property"  to  100  fhuios  oDvioosly  de- 
pending on  the  comparatiye  gnantity  of  the  property  purchasable,  and  the  number 
of  assets  issued,  neither  of  which  was  defined.  The  first  issue  was  in  May  1790, 
to  the  extent  of  400  millions  of  francs,  which  bore  interest  by  the  day,  like  Excnequer 
UUs.  To  this  was  added  800  millions  in  September  1790,  without  the  liability  to  pay 
ifiterest.  The  goyemment,  finding  this  an  easy  method  of  supporting  their  treasury 
without  new  taxes.- seized  every  opportunity  to  increase  tneir  issues,  so  that  in 
1793  tiiey  amounted  to  3626  millions  ;  in  1794,  to  8817  millions  ;  in  1795,  to  19,700 
millions ;  and  lastly,  in  September  1796,  to  45,579  millions  of  francs,  or  the  immense 
sum  of  £1,823,160,000.  These  excessive  issues  produced  a  rapid  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  the  paper,  so  that  in  1796,  an  assign&t  of  100  francs,  proiessing  to  be 
worth  £4,  was  currently  exchanged  for  5^  sous,  or  less  than  threepence.  Having 
thus  sunk  below  1 -300th  part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  were  called  in,— the 
government  offering  to  take  them  at  1  per  cent,  in  payment  of  a  forced  loan,  which 
was  imposed  in  money,  and  to  give  mand&ts^  a  new  s^ies  of  paper-currency,  in 
exchange  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  ultmiate  result  was,  that  of  the 
whole  45,579i)00,0O0, 12.744,000,000  were  in  some  way  or  other  dischmed ;  the 
remaining  3^835,000,000  continued  waste-paper  in  the  holders*  hands.  The  man- 
dats  were  of  the  nominal  value  of  2^400,000,000  francs  (or  £96,000.000)  ;  but  they 
eame  out  at  a  discount,  and  gradually  sui^  to  less  than  l-70th  or  their  nominal 
value.  They  vrere  issued  June  9, 1796,  and  extinguished,  partly  in  the  purchase  of 
confiscated  property,  and  partly  m  the  payment  <n  taxes,  before  the  ena  of  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

This  fiaandal  babble  produced  more  profligacy,  fa^nstloe,  and  mlaery,  Uiroagfaoat  France,  than 
an  the  proicriptioiu  and  aangoinary  violence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  •*  Every  body,"  aayi  Mr 
ynior,  **  taxed  his  ingenid^  to  find  employment  for  a  currency  of  which  the  value  evaporated 
uom  hoar  to  hour.  It  was  passed  on  as  It  was  recdved,  as  if  it  burned  every  one's  hands  who 
touched  it**  **  Those  who  depended  on  fixed  money  payments  were  reduced  to  beggary ;  and 
beggary  at  periods  of  general  distrea,  is  starvation.  Bvery  moming  there  were  found  in  the 
^sten,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sehie.  the  bodies  of  wretches  who  had  preferred  death  by  suicide 
to  death  by  stsu^nttion.  The  state  of  the  labouring  classes  was  scarcdy  more  tolerable."  The 
nvolntionary  convention  made  efforts  equally  violent  and  senseless,  to  prevent  the  constantly  in- 
cnsuing  depredation  of  assignftts  in  metallic  money  and  in  commodities;  the  rate  at  whic^  com, 
provisions,  foeU  detUng,  and  other  neoeeaary  articles,  were  to  be  exchangeable  for  assign^,  was 
nxed  by  law;  and  fine, Ibnprisonment,  confiscation,  and  death,  were  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
motives  to  oommerdal  transactions.  Of  course,  the  minority  of  the  shops  were  shut ;  and  in  those 
^>Ucfa  contfaiued  open,  only  the  worst  articles  were  exposed  to  sale.  The  bakers'  shops  were  the 
prindpal  subjects  of  legislation.  They  were  not  to  be  entered  without  a  certificate ;  and  a  lon|r 
rope  WIS  extended  from  the  counter  into  the  street,  which  the  file  of  candidatee  for  purchase  were 
to  lay  hold  of,  in  order  to  ensure  their  entering  the  shop  hi  fair  succession.  Bfany,  however,  spent 
^•rae  n^its  In  the  street,  in  vain  attempts  to  make  their  entrance ;  and  sometimes  the  feeble 
were  su^cated  or  trampled  to  death  hi  the  consequent  struggles.  At  length  the  Convention  felt 
^  hnpoMibility  of  using  fear  instead  of  hope  as  the  motive  of  production  and  exchange ;  and 
their  coCTdTe  laws  were  abandoned ;  but  not  without  leaving  on  the  minds  of  the  French  people 
*  pr^ndloe  against  the  use  of  paper-mtmey  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Semor  on 
M(mt^,p,78.    StordtfSeotumU  Polity,  A.  p,l6L) 

ASSIGNlIES,  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  realization, 
nutagement,  and  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  are  committed,  subiect  to 
the  control  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy.  They  are  either  official,  provisional,  or  chosen. 
Assignees,  OhPFiciAL,  are  officers  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  appointed  to  co- 
operate in  town  bankruptcies  with  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors,  to  prevent 
loss  to  the  estate  from  the  fraud,  insolvency,  or  negligence  of  the  latter.  They  were 
hrouriit  into  existence  by  the  Bankruptcy  Court  act,  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  66.  They  are 
appomted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  number  of  thirtv,  and  must  consist  of 
merchants,  brokers,  accountants,  or  persons  who  are  or  have  been  engaged  in 
trade  in  the  dty  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  the  parts  a4jacent.*'  One  official 
Maifnee  must  act  with  the  others  chosen  by  the  cremtors ;  and  in  this  capacityhe 
is  ^ect  to  the  regulation  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  The 
official  assignee  acts  alone  till  the  creditors  have  made  their  election.  All  the 
personal  estate,  and  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  proceeds  of 
sales  vest  in  the  official  assignee  alone,  unless  it  be  otherwise  directed  by  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy.  He  must  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
accountant-general,  •*  all  stoi  in  the  public  funds  or  m  any  public  company,  ^d 
aU  moniee,  exchequer  bills,  India  bonds,  or  other  i>ubllc  securities,  and  all  bills, 
notes,  and  other  negotiable  instruments,"  to  be  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court. 
On  neglect  of  the  above  rule,  he  is  liable  (as  in  the  case  of  the  assipoes  chosen 
by  the  creditors)  to  be  charged  interest  on  the  property  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
(Official  aseignees  most  not  interfere  with  the  assignees  chosen  by  the  creditors,    in 
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tbe  appomtment  or  TemoTil  of  a  solicitor  or  attomoy,  or  in  direeting  the  time  md 
maDner  of  effecting  any  sale  of  the  hanknpt'e  estates  or  effects."  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV. 
0.  66,  §§ 22, 28;  6  Geo.  IV.  o.  16, §  104.) 

AssiONEBB,  Pbotisional. — ^Theso  are  appointed  in  country  bankruptdee  by  the 
oommiMioDers,  to  act  until  assignees  are  chosen.  If  the  creditors  choose  others 
at  the  meeting  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  provisional  assignees  mnst  deliyer  up 
the  estate  to  them,  and  are  subject,  on  delay  for  ten  days  after  notice,  to  forfeit 
£200  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  45).  Lord  Henley  oDserres  that  the  choice  of  provisional 
assignees  **  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  unless  an  extent  is  apprehended,  or  it  is  intended 
to  carry  on  the  trade ;  and  if  executed  without  necessity  it  will  not  be  allowed  in  the 
biU  of  costs."  iHenley*8  B,  L.  78.) 

AsBioKEES,  Chosen,  are  the  persons  to  whom  the  realization,  management,  and 
distribution  of  the  bankrupt  estate  is  intrusted,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  com* 
missioners  and  the  court,  in  town  bankruptcies,  they  act  in  concert  with  the  official 
assignee  as  stated  above.  When  the  commissioners  used  to  advertise  three  public 
meetings  for  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  and  conform,  the  assignees  were  chosen  at 
the  second  ;  and  the  number  being  limited  to  two  by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.c.  56,  §  20^  the 
choice  takes  place  at  the  first.  The  election  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  creditors 
who  have  proved  to  the  amount  of  £10  and  upwards.  Votes  may  be  given  by  authority 
of  letter  <^  attorney  on  proof  of  the  execution,  either  by  affidavit  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  or  parole  oatn  before  the  commissioners  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  creditor 
residingout  of  England,  by  oath  before  a  magistrate  duly  attested  by  a  notary- 
public,%itish  mimster,  or  consul  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  ^  61).  The  first  duty  of  the 
assignees  is  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  bankruptcy  is  valid,  and  to  this  end  they 
are  entitled  to  all  serviceable  information  from  the  peutioniiu;  creditor.  Where  there 
are  ascertained  defects,  the  assignees  may  apply  to  have  the  bankruptcy  superseded, 
but  such  applications  are  received  with  lealousy.  By  1  &  2  Wm.  1 V.  c.  56,  §  22,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  powers  and  antics  of  the  chosen  assi^ees  is  tranmened 
to  the  official  assignees  in  town  bankruptcies  ;  in  country  bankruptcies  they  still 
subsist  as  defined  by  6  Gee.  IV.  c.  16.  By  that  act  (§  101)  they  must  keep  an 
account  in  which  is  entered  all  property  received  f^om,  and  all  payments  maae  to 
account  of,  the  bankrupt  estate,  to  oe  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  creditors  at 
all  reasonable  times.  The  commissioners  may  at  any  time  summon  assignees 
before  them,  and  recpiire  them  to  produce  all  books,  papers,  deeds,  writings,  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  buikruptcy,  in  their  possession,  and  may  enforce 
their  order  by  warrant  and  imprisonment  if  necessary.  The  majority  at  the  meeting 
for  cboMing  assignees  may  determine  how  and  where  the  money  received  from  time 
to  time  is  to  be  ^tepoeited,  and  on  their  not  so  determining,  the  commissioners  are 
to  direct.  No  money  is  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  any  commissioner,  or  the 
solicitor  of  the  bankruptcy,  or  of  any  company  in  which  a  commissioner,  an  assignee, 
or  the  solicitor  is  interested  (§  102).  Commissioners  may  direct  money  to  be 
invested  in  exchequer  bills,  and  how  such  exchequer  bills  are  to  be  administered 
(§  103) ;  and  any  assignee  retaining  in  his  own  hands,  or  employing  for  his  own 
beneflt,money  to  the  extent  of  £100,  or  countenancing  any  other  assignee  in  doing  so, 
or  nefllecting  when  directed  to  invest  money  in  exchequer  bills,  becomes  charmbto 
with  20  per  cent,  interest  on  the  amount  during  the  period  of  misapplication  (§  104). 
If  an  assignee,  being  debtor  to  a  bankrupt  estate  for  money  so  misapplied,  become 
bankrupt,  his  certificate  can  only  have  the  effect  of  frying  his  person  fh>m  impri- 
sonment, but  his  fhture  effects  (tools  of  trade,  and  necessary  household  goods,  and 
wearing  apparel  of  himself  and  family  excepted)  remain  liable  for  the  debt  vnth 
interest  (§  i05).  Assignees  are  entitled  to  cnarge  expenses  necessarily  disbursed 
on  the  bankruptcy.  "  As,  on  the  one  hand,  they  may  not  devolve  upon  an  account- 
ant duties  which  they  are  themselves  competent  to  discharge,  so,  on  the  other  ' 
hand,  if  they  cannot  do  their  duty  to  the  creditors  vrithout  caUing  in  the  aid  of  an 
accountant,  they  are  justified  in  calling  in  such  aid  "  {Henley't  B.  L.  218).  Where 
an  assignee  is  an  accountant,  he  is  not  entitled  to  charge  for  business  done  in  that 
capadty.  A  majority  of  the  assi^ees  choose  the  solicitor  of  the  bankruptcy,  who 
oui^  not  either  to  be  one  of  their  number,  or  the  private  agent  of  the  banJanpt. 
The  asriffneee  are  liable  to  him  for  reimbunement  and  remuneration.  Assignees, 
oommisflioners,  and  the  solicitor  are  alike  incapacitated  from,  being  purchaws  or 
any  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  or  of  dividends.  Assignees  may,  with  approbation 
of  the  Subdivision  Court,  iq^int  the  bankrupt  to  superintend  the  management  of  the 


.  ^         ^  amanagen 

estate,  or  to  carry  on  the  trade  for  the  behoof  of  the  creditors  (1  £  2  Wm.  IV. 


c.  56^  §  85).    At  the  meeting  for  the  last  examination  <^  the  bai^crupt,  the  com- 
missioners appoint  a  public  meeting  not  lees  than  four  months  after  the  dateof  th« 


c.  56,  §  85). 

^1  ppomt  a  puDUc  meeting  not  lees  tnan  rour  montJ 
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lUi,  and  not  more  than  siz  months  after  that  of  the  meetini:  (of  which  twenty-oM 
days'  notice  most  be  given  in  the  Giaxette),  to  aodit  the  acconnte  of  the  awrignneii 
who  must  deliver  a  state  on  oath  of  all  monies  received  by  them,  and  when  and 
on  what  acconni  the  same  have  been  employed,  and  the  commissioners  examin- 
ing the  aceoants  mnst  ascertain  what  balances  have  been  in  hand  from  time 
to  time,  aiKl  whether  any  snm  appearing  in  hand  oncht  to  be  retained*  The 
aasigneee  may  be  examined  on  oath  toachmg  the  truth  of  the  accounts  (6  Geo.  IV. 
e.  16,  §  106).  The  Court  of  Review  has  power  to  remove  any  assignee  without 
appeal  (1  A,  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §  36).  Assignees  are  of  the  nature  of  trustees,  eaeh 
19  responsible  only  for  his  own  acts,  and  there  is  contribution  between  them  to 
reimburse  an  assignee  for  payments  occasioned  by  their  ioint  acts. 

Vestinff  and  Disposal  t^f  Bankrunt  Estate, — Previously  to  the  Bankrupts'  Court 
Act  the  estate  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt  were  assigned,  with  the  exception  noticed 


c(f  conveyance.  When,  according  to  the  Taws  of  the  plaice  where  tlie  real  property  is 
situated,  a  conveyance  requires  to  be  recorded,  the  certificate  of  the  appointment  of 
the  a<s0gnees  is  registered  (§  27).  The  above  provisions  refer  to  those  species  of 
property  which,  b^  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  were  appomted  to  be  assigned  by  tha  commis- 
sioners.  From  this  method  of  disposal  estates  tail  in  Enj^land  and  Ireland,  and 
copyholds,  were  excepted,  the  commissioners  being  authorized  to  sell  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  (§§  65, 68),  and  by  the  Fine  and  Recovery  Aet,3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c.  74,  the  disDosal  of  estates  tail  by  the  commissioners  is  fjBusilitated.  By  6  Geo.  IV. 
e.  16,  §  77,  aU  powers  vested  in  the  bankrupt  which  he  might  execute  for  his  own 
benefit  (except  the  right  of  nomination  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice)  may  be  executed 
by  the  assignees  for  behoof  of  the  creditors.  Where  the  bankrupt  is  invested  with 
pfToperty  in  trust  for  the  use  of  others,  the  court,  on  petition,  will  direct  the  assig- 
nees to  transfer  the  same  to  proper  persons  for  behoof  of  those  interested  (§  79). 
Where  the  bankrupt  holds  any  government  stock,  fyinds,  or  annuities,  or  the  stock 
of  any  public  company  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  commissioners  may  in  writing 
direct  tne  persons  whoae  consent  is  necessary  to  that  end,  to  transfer  the  same  to 
the  name  oT  the  assignees,  and  those  acting  in  virtue  of  such  direction  are  indemni- 
fied (8  80).  Where  the  bankrupt  has  ple<Qfed  properW  or  deposited  deeds  subject 
to  redemption,  the  assignees  may,  before  the  time  of^performance,  fhlfil  the  con- 
dition of  redemption,  as  completely  as  the  bankrupt  might  have  done,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  proi)erty  recovered,  in  the  usual  manner  (§  70).  **  If  any  bank- 
rupt, being  at  tne  time  insolvent,  shall  (except  upon  the  marriage  of  any  of  hii 
chiloren,  or  for  some  valuable  consideration)  have  conveyed,  assiguM,  or  transferred 
to  anjr  of  his  children,  or  any  other  person,  any  hereditaments,  offices,  fees, 
annuities,  leases,  goods,  or  chattels,  or  have  delivered  or  made  over  to  any  such 
person  any  bills,  bonds,  notes,  or  otner  securities,  or  have  transferred  his  debts  to 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  into  any  other  person's  name,  the  commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  aforesaid ;  and  every  such  sale 
shall  be  vaud  against  the  banlmipt.  and  such  children  and  persons  as  aforesaid, 
and  against  all  persons  claiming  under  him"  (§  73). 

By  §  72,  **  If  any  bankrupt,  at  the  time  he  becomes  bankrupt,  shall,  by  the 
consent  and  permission  of  the  true  owner  tiiereof,  have  in  his  possession,  order, 
or  disposition  any  goods  or  chattels,  whereof  he  was  reputed  owner,  or  whereoT 
he  had  taken  upon  nim  the  sale,  alteration,  or  disposition  as  owner,  the  commis- 
tiont^  riaJ]  hiiTe  pijwcr  to  w]\  nui\  Ov?pw?  rtf  the  >?nme  for  the  oenefit  of  the 
crediton  nnder  tba  r^immission :  rrovjckxi  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
inrmlj<]at«  cir  itTciH  zLny  tr^iibf^r  or  nsMjciirnent  of  any  f^hip  or  vessel,  or  any  share 
th*n-or,  mnd&  04  a  jiecurity  for  ajjy  dsbt  or  debia,  oMher  t>y  way  of  mortgage  or 
aAwommit.  duly  reeifitinrad  aectitding  to  ihf^  pro  vijiianei  of  r^q  act  or  parliament  made 
in  imfiffiTm  year  mm  mmttt  majer^y^  in  tit  u  ted  A  n  Jct/ftr  the  Registering  of  Ves- 
tdir  Thea«!t  iJla^d  to  folGeo.  IV.  c.  -41, far  whHi  3  ii  4  Wm.  IV. o. 65  (see §43) 
H  worn  iiab«ti tilled.  F  RFsai^rrRT.]  Tii«  iitop^ny  to  trhich  the  W  >ri;  Booing  enactment  ap- 
ptientiDst  ccfflup  i^itlijii  tlie  definitiftn  of  fHjrptJiml  gootlij  and  i'}Kittels,such  as  ships, 
ranjittnre,  ulendls  m  tm<lL%  iituck^  bills  of  exdrntipi,  polioiei^  of  insurance,  shares 
m  DQblic  companiofi  and  m  nownpapn-i;,  &c.  "  Cliftttel  interests  in  lands,  houses, 
and  tbiitgj  amx^  to  the  fTc«hoid,or  ^hnros  in  %  eompany  Aeietfd  of  real  estate,  are 
ft<jt  within  th«>  statute  *'  ( lfr}ih^^s  B>  L*  ?rO>»  Tho  pro  viAioTi  oiil  y  applies  to  property 
10  hiDfl  mt  thi?  time  of  tbei  aet  of  bankrnptpjj  and  not  to  j^^tods  received  before 
ef  ob^liiod  afV^r  it*     It  his  bcea  Uid  down,  thit  a  removal  on  the  day  of  the 
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bAokrapter  does  not  take  the  property  oat  of  the  statute,  and  the  same  was  held 
where  goods  were  fraudulently  remoyed  on  the  day  before  (Darby  v.  Smith,  1798, 
8T.It  82).  The  possession  must  be  with ''  consent  and  permission  "  of  the  owner, 
and  so  the  property  of  in^Bnts  incapable  of  consenting,  or  fraudulently  obtained,  is 
not  within  the  statute.  The  interim  possession  by  a  carrier  through  whom  the 
bankrupt  has  sent  goods,  does  not  alter  the  reputed  ownership,  but  that  of  a  pawnee 
holding  in  pledge  does.  Property  deposited  for  a  particular  purpose  is  not  held 
within  the  statute ;  thus,  bills  lodgea  with  a  banker  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
payment  do  not  yest.  but  it  is  otherwise  where  they  are  not  renutted  for  a  particular 
purpose,  but  to  be  discounted  and  credited  to  the  remitter.  Goods  in  the  hands  of 
»  nctor  do  not  pass  to  his  assignees,  but  those  on  sale  and  return  are  within  the 
statute.  The  question  of  reputed  ownership  is  generally  a  question  of  &ct  for  the 
consideration  of  a  jury. 

Among  the  other  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  which  yest  in  the  assignees  are,  1«/,  Pro- 
perty in  ri^t  of  his  wife,  unless  she  hola  it  by  the  custom  of  London  as  a  sole  trader, 
or  it  is  settled  to  her  separate  use.  2d,  Choses  in  action,  including  whatever  right 
existed  in  the  bankrupt  to  sue  for  jperformance  of  beneficial  contracts,  and  for  remedy 
of  wroncs  committed  as  against  his  property,  but  not  of  personal  wrones.  By  6  Geo. 
IV.e.  1d,§  76, where  the  bankrupt  has  entered  on  an  agreement  to  purchase  an  estate 
or  interest  in  land,  the  yender  may  require  the  assignees  to  choose  whether  they  shall 
perform  the  agreement  or  not,  and  if  they  do  not  make  their  election,  he  may  &Pply 
to  the  court  for  restoration  of  the  property,  dd,  Adyowsons,  which  may  be  sola  for 
behoof  of  the  creditors,  but  if  a  yacancy  occur  before  the  sale,  the  bankrupt  presents. 
4thj  Leases.  On  this  subject  we  take  the  following  remarks  from  Mr  Smitn :  **  The 
assi^ees  are  not  bound  to  accept  a  term  for  years  belon^[ing  to  the  bankrupt ;  for 
it  might  be  burdened  with  rent  and  coyenants  beyond  its  yalue,  and  prove  a  loss 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  creditors.  Such  an  estate,  till  they  have  done  some  act 
to  manifest  their  acceptance  of  it,  remains  in  the  bankrupt,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  assignees  to  adopt  it.  It  has  frequently  become  a  question,  what  acts  will 
amount  to  such  an  adoption.  The  general  rule  is,  that  any  intermeddling  with 
the  estate,  in  the  capacity^  of  owner,  amounts  to  an  adoption  of  it ;  but  not  a  mere 
experiment  to  ascertain  its  yalue.  Thus,  where  the  assignees  entered  and  kept 
possession  of  the  premises  for  three  months,  they  were  held  to  have  adopted  the 
lease,  tiiough  the  bankrupt's  effects  were  on  the  premises  during  that  period, 
and  immediately  after  the  sale  they  deUvered  up  the  key.  But  they  were  held  not 
to  have  adoptea  the  term,  by  advertising  it  for  sale,  vntnout  stating  it  to  belong  to 
them,  nor  by  or  for  whom  it  was  to  be  sold,  but  only  that  there  was  a  saleable  term  ; 
for  that  might  be  a  mere  experiment  to  ascertain  its  value. 

**  The  lease  remaining  in  the  bankrupt  till  the  assi^ees'  election,  he  would,  in 
the  mean  while,  and  afterwards,  in  case  of  their  revising  it,  be  liable  to  rent,  and 
would  be  chargeable  on  his  express  covenants,  whether  the  assignees  accepted  the 
lease  or  declined  it.    However,  by  st.  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  75, 

" '  A  bankrupt  entitled  to  any  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  if  the  assi^iiees 
accept  the  same,  shall  not  be  liable  to  nay  any  rent  accruing  after  the  date  m  iiie 
commission,  or  to  be  sued  in  respect  or  any  subsequent  non-observance  or  non-per- 
formance of  the  conditions,  covenants,  or  a^greements  therein  contained  ;  and  ir  the 
assignees  decline  the  same,  shall  not  be  hable  as  aforesaid,  in  case  he  deliver  up 
such  lease  or  aneement  to  the  lessor  or  such  person  agreeing  to  grant  a  lease, 
within  fourteen  days  after  he  shall  have  had  notice  that  the  assignees  shall  have 
declined  as  aforesaid  ;  and  if  the  assignees  shall  not  (upon  being  weroto  required) 
elect  whether  they  will  accept  or  decline  such  lease  or  agreement  for  a  lease,  the 
lessor  or  person  so  agreeing  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  entitled  under  such  lessor 
or  person  so  agreeing,  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  by  petition  to  the  Lord  C!hancellor, 
who  may  order  them  so  to  elect  and  to  deliver  up  such  lease  or  agreement,  in  case 
they  shall  decline  the  same,  and  the  possession  of  the  premises,  or  may  make  such 
other  order  therein  as  he  shall  think  fit.' 

**  This  section  applies  only  to  the  case  of  a  lessee,  not  to  that  of  the  assignee  of 
a  lessee.  And  though  the  Dankrupt,  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
cannot  be  sued  for  any  breach  of  covenant  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  fiat,  and  is 
discharged  from  his  express  covenants  contained  in  the  lease,  although  he  should 
come  in  a«ain  as  the  assi^ee  of  his  own  assignees  ;  yet  a  surety  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  covenants  is  liable  for  breaches  accruing  between  the  date  of  the 
commission  and  the  delivery  up  of  the  lease.  The  assignees,  as  they  may  if  they 
please  repudiate  the  lease,  so,  if  they  do,  are  not  allowea  to  take  advantage  of  any 
covenants  contained  in  it.    If  they  accept  it,  they  may,  like  ordinary  assignees. 
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eKmeraie  themselTee  firom  future  liability  by  aanigning  it  otw  etwea.  to  an  insohviil 
powm  "  iSmUK's  MercanHie  L,  567-569). 

By  6  Geo.  IV.  e.  16,  S  88,  the  Msiffnees,  with  oonBent  of  a  majority  in  Tahie  of 
the  creditors  assembled  at  a  generu  meetiiig  called  on  twenty-one  days'  notiee 
in  the  Gazette,  may  compound  with  any  debtor  to  the  estate,  or  submit  any  dispoto 
to  aitnters  to  be  chosen  by  the  assignees  and  the  majority  in  Talue  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  person  with  whom  thej  are  in  dispute  on  the  other ;  ^  nrovided  thai 
if  ooe-ihird  in  Talne  or  upwards  of  such  creditors  shall  not  attend  at  any  such 
meelang  (whereof  such  notice  shall  hare  been  ^yen  as  aforesaid),  the  assignees  shall 
haTe  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  commissioners,  testified  in  writing  under  their 
hands,  to  do  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid."  By  1  &  2  Wm.  I V.  c  66,  §43,  the  arbi- 
tration may  be  made  a  rule  of  court.    [Arbitration.] 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  assi^ees  to  bring  the  estate  recoyered  to  sale  withoot  nnne- 
eessary  dday ;  and  with  this  branch  of  management,  the  official  assignee  is  prohibited 
from  mterfering  (1  &:  2  Wm.  IV.  e.  56,  §  ^).  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  credi- 
tors  not  only  as  a  body,  but  as  individuals,  are  entitled  to  insist  on  a  speedy  reaUza- 
ti<m  of  the  property ;  and  if  assignees  delajr  to  make  sale,  though  in  opposition  only  to 
one  indiyidnaL  they  will  incur  responsibility.  Howeyer  adyantsgeoos  it  may 
appear,  a  ereoHor  cannot  be  dragged  into  a  speculation  which  may  render  tM 
retoms  from  the  estate  fhture  anduncertain,  and  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the 
assignees  under  a  separate  bankruptcy  against  one  partner,  cannot  en^ige  in  a  new 
adyentnre  with  the  solyent  partner,  without  the  consent  of  eyery  one  interested  in 
the  estate  iChaneellar't  opinion^  Crawshay  v.  Collins,  1808, 15  Vt^^  228). 

For  the  auditing  of  assignees'  accounts  and  the  payment  of  diyid^Mb,  see  Bahk- 

»UFTCr. 

The  Court  of  Reyiew  has  power  to  remoye  assignees  on  its  own  discretion,  and 
without  appeal  (1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  §  36).    Assignees  haye  been  remoyed  for 

•  and  for  permanently  residing  beyond  the 
'  an  assignee  the  rights  he  had  acquired  yest 
207-255.    Smith*t  MereaniUe  t.  547-590. 
Statutes  as  quoted).     fAcr  of  BIkilrupict.     Bakilruptct.    Proof.    Cerxifi- 

CATX.] 

Ill  SooTLANDthe  duties  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  assignee  in  England, 
deyolye  on  the  trustee.    rSsquBSTRATioir.    Trusieb.] 

Ill  lRBLAifD,by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  the  law  as  to  as8i|mees  in  banknmtey. 
is  framed  on  the  model  of  that  of  England,— there  are,  nowever,  no  omciid 
assignees,  and  therefore  the  rules  applicable  to  the  country  bankruptcies  only 
ap^.  The  yarious  sections  embracmi^  the  subject  are  as  follows :  By  §  72 
asBcnees  are  to  be  chosen  at  the  first  sitting  appointed  by  the  commissioners  ;  and 
IS  74-77  proyide  for  the  yesting  of  the  banirupt's  estate  in  the  assignees,  without 
eomyeyamce.  By  §  78  a  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  assignees  must  be  entered 
in  the  office  for  enrolment  of  matters  relating  to  bankmptqr*  By  S  79  the  com- 
missioDers  are  entitled  to  dispose  of  estates  tail,  in  conformity  with  the  proyisiona 
of  the  Fine  and  Recoyery  Act  (3  &:  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74).  Section  86  nroyides  for  ^oods 
in  the  reputed  ownership  of  the  bankrupt  passing  to  assignees,  witn  the  exception  of 
rmstered  securities  on  ships  (for  whicn  4  Greo.  IV.  c  41,  is  referred  to  instead  of 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  55),  and  §§  89-91,  94,  proyide  as  to  leases,  inchoate  agreements 
to  pnrehase  real  property,  powers,  and  stock,  yested  in  the  bankru^.  as  detailed 
aboye  with  recard  to  £^|;land.  Section  102  empowers  assignees  witn  consent  of 
creditors  (or  if  one-third  m  yalue  do  not  attend  the  meeting,  with  consent  of  com- 
— '—'--T)  to  eodnpound  4ebtit,  and  aubmit  dinputee  to  arbitration.  By  §  121  as- 
an  to  fceep  a  b<K*k  of  accoimta  of  the  Iwnkrupt's  estate,  and  commissioners 
lowavd  to  Btunmon  afisign^^tif  atid  ^aforoe  production  of  documents ;  and  by 
I  )2&-1l9^  the  ytetlng  of  mon^  lueording  t^  direction  of  majority  of  yalue  of  the 
efediiflvs,  abd  purchue  of  Exchequer  bll  I  iS  by  d  irection  of  commissioner  are  eigoined. 
Seeticni  I '24  di'otH^^  Tor  anditing  a^igD^cs  accounts. 

ASSIGNMENT,  Eng,^  Ir.i  ASSIGNATION, -Sbol.  is  an  agreement,  by  which 
a  right  ot  interest  in  one  pen^n  U  tranrferrhxl  to  another.    The  granter  is  called 
aoB^gner,  the  reeeiTer  oj^sign  or  assi^ee.    In  England  an  assignment  is 
IP  real  pnmerty,  geu<>rutiy  for  thci  imrpose  of  transfeiTing  temporary  or 
^^_  astilea,  sndi  as  e»tat4^«  for  Uh  or  f  .rr  years  ;  and  it  differs  from  a  lease  in 
at  H  tmiilBit  the  whole  in  t«re*t  of  i  h  t^  ^ranter.  In  Scotland,  in  real  property 
iperfktt  titka  containing  amhurity  to  the  holder  to  complete  then^ 
taponhasers  vid  others,  h^  af&igiiation,to  enable  them  to  make  good 


ft^titk%Mid  tbportianB  to  run  of  kai^  ;ure  common  sul^ects  of  assignation, 
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In  moToable  property,  when  the  assignment  oonveys  property  in  thepoweoaion 
of  the  assigner,  the  contract  comes  proi^rly  nnder  the  head  of  **  Sale."  In  its  more 
limited  acceptation,  howeyer,  the  term  is  generally  nsed  to  express  the  oonreyance 
of  a  right  which  theassigner  has  to  the  subject  of  the  transaction.  In  this  manner 
debts,  contracts,  and  all  those  rights  which  in  England  are  called  chotet  m  action^ 
and  by  the  ciyiUans  jura  ad  rem^  are  the  proper  snbieots  of  assignment.  Among 
the  most  ordinaiy  assignments  is  the  indorsation  of  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading, 
and  such  like.  By  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law  of  England,  a  chote  m  acHon  ooxud 
not  be  oonTeyed,  because  such  conyeyanoe  led  directly  to  *^  maintenance,''  or  that 
offence  which  anses  ftrom  the  money  of  one  person  being  employed  in  prosecuting  the 
suit  of  another.  This  rule  still  holds  good  in  the  common  law  courts,  with  some 
exceptions,  among  ^ch  are  assignments  of  bills  by  indorsation.  To  enable  assign^ 
ments  of  bonds  to  oe  supported  in  those  courts,  a  power  of  attorney  authorizing  the 
assignee  to  sue  in  name  of  the  assignor  is  emjuoyed,  and  the  courts  so  fitr  aid  the 
trai^action,  that  if  the  obligee  in  such  a  document  has  paid  the  contents  to  the 
original  obligor  after  notice  of  the  assignment,  he  cannot  plead  the  payment  in  a 
suit  at  the  instance  of  the  assignee.  Courts  of  equity  haye  always  giyen  ftill  force 
to  assignments  {Blaokstone't  (^m,  n,  442). 

In  Sootulnd,  intimation  of  an  assignation  to  the  obligee  is  necessary,  not  only  to 
giye  a  preference  to  the  assignee  over  one  acc^uiriiig  a  posterior  title,  and  to  pre- 
rent  the  obligee  fh>m  ftilfilling  his  oontract  with  the  original  obligor,  but  for  the 
completion  of  the  transference.  The  regular  form  of  notice  is  made  bv  the  assijpee  or 
his  procurator  appearing  before  the  obugee,or  repairing  to  his  dwellui£[  house  m  pre- 
sence of  a  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  readin^tne  assignation  or  leaying  a  schedule 
of  it.  If  the  obligee  is  not  in  Scotland,  the  intimation  must  be  made  at  me  Register 
House.  The  narrative  of  the  giving  notice  is  reduced  to  a  probative  instrument  by 
the  notary.  Professor  Bell  observes,  that  '*  an  assignation  [in  England]  of  a  debt 
due  in  Scotland,  produced  in  a  competition  with  crmlitors  arresting  the  fhnd,  vrill 
be  ineffectual  vrithout  intimation  or  something  equivalent.''  Aformalnotice^attested 
Vy  a  notary  public,  is  not  always  necessary r— equivalents  are  admitted.  Thus  an 
action,  or  an^  kind  of  l^gal  execution,  raised  by  the  assignee  against  the  debtor,  is 
eftctual  notice.  A  bill  acceptedL  or  even  prot^ted  for  non-acceptance,  is  held  mif- 
fioient  notice  oi  an  assi^piation  of  a  money  Alebt ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  notice 
in  tlie  debtor's  handwriting  on  the  assignation,  ot  in  a  paper  apart,  is  sufficient. 
A  partial  payment  will  prove  notice  in  so  fiur  as  respects  tl»  debtor.  Some  trans- 
ferences  or  property,  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  by  the  fixed  rules  of  the  law,  are  called  assignations,  as  adjudications  of  real 
property,  marriage  in  the  case  of  the  property  of  a  female,  «c  These  do  not 
require  nVtice,  but  the  debtor  will  be  justified  m  paying  to  the  original  creditor 
until  he  is  acquainted  with  the  event.  A  mere  document  of  debt  may  be  transferred 
by  indonation ;  but  a  special  assignation  is  necessary  to  convey  the  diligence  that 
may  have  fbllowed  on  it.  Diligence  (or  execution)  taken  out  in  the  name  of  the 
cedent,  cannot  be  used  in  that  m  the  assignee  without  judicial  warrant  {Erskm^t 
Inst,  b.  iii.  tit^  5.  BelTs  Com.  iL  16-20). 

ASSIZE,  an  ordinance  or  decree  regulating  the  price  of  bread,  ale,  ftiel,  or  other 
common  necessary  of  life.  Bread  vras  formerly  rated  according  to  the  price  of 
wheat.  Assizes  were  in  ancient  times  very  common  ;  and  the  povrer  to  set  one  on 
some  articles  still  subsists,  though  it  is  seldom  or  never  acted  upon.  The  inutility 
of  such  regulations  is  now  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

ASSURANCE.    [Insurancb  on  Lites.  ] 

ATTACHMENT,  in  its  genenl  sense,  is  a  vrrit  issued  by  a  court  of  justice  on  bare 
suggestion,  or  on  the  judgeis'  own  knowledge,  against  a  party  who  has  committed 
a  contempt.  Foreign  attachment,  by  the  custom  of  the  city  of  London,  is  a  process 
by  which  property  In  the  hands  of  some  party,  other  than  the  debtor,  may  be  at- 
tached foijpayment  of  the  debt.  It  may  proceed  from  the  court  of  the  Mayor  or  of 
the  Sheriff;  but  the  former  is  the  more  advantageous.  A  debt  may  be  attached  in 
the  hands  of  the  garnishee  (literally  the  person  vramed,  viz.  he  who  has  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtor  in  his  hands)  before  it  is  due,  but  cannot  be  levied  till  the  t^m 
of  payment.  The  original  debtor  must  be  summoned  and  have  notice.  Attachment 
cannot  proceed  on  goods  in  thehands  of  a  carrier  iConwnt'  Digest,  v.  Attachmeni). 

ATTORNEY.  POWER  OF.    [Lftter  op  AiTORifBY.] 

AUCTION,  SALE  BY,  is  the  public  sale  of  property,  to  whateyer  person  pre- 
sent vrill  give  the  highest  price  for  it.  By  the  usual  ferm  in  this  country,  the  pro- 
perty is  set  up  at  a  minimum,  and  intendmg  purdiaeers  bid  above  each  other,  until 
no  one  will  bid  more.    By  the  form  oommonly  called  Dutch  auction,  a  price  higher 
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itaniliai  expected  is  named  ai  the  ooBuneneenmi,  end  gndnally  redneed  mitfl 
aome  one  eoneents  to  purehaae. 

In  En^^and,  snlee  by  auction  come  within  the  atatnte  of  franda,  29  Ch.  II.  e.  flL 
and  therefore,  when  the  price  of  any  article  ia  £10  or  npwarda,  the  contract  ia  not 
^ood  nnleM  uie  buyer  take  deliTery^of  a  ]>art,  or  reoeiTe  eameat,  or  a  memorandiiaa 
m  writing  be  signed  by  the  partiea  or  their  agents.  In  anctionk  the  auctioneer  ia 
tnm  the  commencement  agent  for  the  Tender,  and,  by  bidding,  tne  proposing  pur- 
chaser ia  held  alao  to  conatitute  him  hia  agoit.  It  will  be  sufficient  conformitr 
with  the  statute  of  frauds,  that  the  auctioneer  write  the  initials  of  the  purchaser^ 
name  opposite  to  the  lot  in  the  catalogue,  if  the  conditions  of  the  aale  be  annexed 
to  the  catalogue,  or  clearly  referred  to.  An  auctioneer,  while  acting  aa  auch,  can- 
not purehaae  the  property  he  ia  employed  to  aell.  He  haa  a  lien  for  chargea  and 
andion  duty,  first  on  the  gooda,  and  when  they  haye  been  deliyered.  on  the  price. 
An  auctioneer  ia  liable  for  deterioration  of  the  gooda  through  nia  negligence, 
but  not  for  unayoidable  caaualties.  [Bailment.]  It  ia  hia  duty  to  aeu  to  the 
hif^iest  bidder,  but  no  action  will  lie  andnst  him  for  not  obtaining  the  price  he  was 
inetmcted  to  obtain,  thoua^  action  wiH  lie  for  not  putting  up  at  ue  price  fixed  by 
the  yendor.  The  fall  of  the  hammer  decides  the  oonipletion  of  the  contract  (unless 
some  other  criterion  be  adopted,  such  as  the  running  of  a  aandglaaa,  or  the  burning  of 
a  candle),  and  until  that  eyent  occurs  a  bidder  may  retract.  U  is  said  that  in  E^- 
land,  whoe  the  sum  bid  ia  £10  or  upwarda,  and  so  comea  within  the  atatute  of 
friuids,  he  may  reaile  before  the  writing  is  completed.  On  the  part  of  the  expoaer 
the  sale  must  oe  conducted  without  the  adoption  of  undue  means  for  raising  the 
pirice,  and  ao  that  the  lots  may  fall  to  the  highest  real  bidder  amonf  intendiiyc 
purchasers.  Fictitious  bidding,  by  meana  of  peraona  termed  ^  white  bonneta,"  ia 
nnlawftil,  and  yitiates  the  aale.  The  dauae  of  the  act  42  Geo.  III.  c.  99L  referred 
to  below,  countenances  buying  in  by  the  expoaer  or  his  Sjgent,  proyiaed  **  the 
fkimess  and  reality  of  the  transaction"  be  **  certified."  If  due  notice  is  giyen  of 
snch  intention,  therefore,  the  owner  may  bid.  If  the  aale  be  adyertiaed,  howeyer, 
as  **  without  resenre,"  it  would  appear  that  he  cannot  do  so.  Fraudulent  descrip- 
tion or  concealment  will  yitiate  the  transaction ;  it  is  a  common  fraud  to  mix  effects 
(snch  as  pictures  and  other  works  of  art)  with  collections  which  haye  acquired  a 
reputation  from  the  judgment  of  their  possessor,  and  to  sell  the  whole  as  haying  been 
his.  Such  a  fraud  will  yitiate  the  transaction.  On  the  other  hand,  bidders  must 
not  combine,  or  use  other  means  to  preyent  the  sums  offered  from  rising  to  the 
extent  they  would  reach  were  each  person  besides  the  final  purchaser  freely  to  bid 
the  utmost  he  intends  to  giye.  Thus  the  contract  was  yoided  where  a  purchaser 
declared  to  the  people  around  him  that  he  had  a  claim  on  the  property  exposed 
(Fuller  V.  Abrahams,  1821 : 3  Brod.  S[  Bmg,  116).  In  Scothmd,  three  persons  haying 
been  commissioned  to  bid  for  property  at  a  aale,  agreed  that  the  one  who  had  the 
highest  coBunisaion  dionld  purehaae  at  tiie  upset  price,  and  diride  the  diflference 
among  hia  aaaodatea  ;  besides  the  reparation  for  frauo,  the  aale  waa  found  yoid 
(Murray  v.  Macwhan, lat  March  1783,  M.9567).  Where  were  are  printed  conditiona 
of  aale,  they  cannot  be  altered  by  the  yerbal  statement  of  the  auctioneer.  It  is  suf- 
ioent  ptibai*iLti4»ii  of  the  <:otiditionfi,ihai  thenr  ^i^  pOBl^d  oil  the  auctioneer's  box, 
or  Ob  toe  waU  ef  the  room,  or  art  attached  to  catalo|nit^  ciff  iilated  among  the 
freqaertfera,  iHttMn^t&n^x  Ltitt^  of  Auctiofix.  Sudden  m  Law  qf  lendors,  l8-45. 
M^&ri^n  Qfik  Vendors  antd  Furch<ii^rf,  ]4S-l'i5,) 
Ai'imoMffKHH. — ^  kieiiunfi  mukl  Im  coniluL'ltMJ  by  ft  lic#iiij«d  aucUoncn-,  wkli  a.  favt  exception* 
ovilii'  gaattwHj  for  tlw  mit  of  proiwriY  ^lei^d  in  i^ii^uilcjn  i^f  deht«  Ti^i'  cost  of  Ui« 
tTi,  [rj».»  ui |l  mB^  b*  rtiunivd  muiuaII?  ou  Uie  f'tli  J  mI  v,  1  f  nn  n ii^^i^Jtiii^r  Nf LI  any  exdae- 
jsodtly,  be  mn^  mha  bav*  ma  eicfK  ]k'«fLK>,  union  Ih^  article  bo  Mild  ur>  ibe  entered 

fif  the  ttll«r,  tad  fer  bii  baneflt,  or  bw  a  ftpr^ilgn  mtnanKlii^  uid  in  lli*  wiirehoiue  in 

frnm  eiTtiftf  cuk  or  pa^M^t  lo  Qfw  pA»cin  Of  Unti.  Hi  Umt,  l\' .  t.\  HI,  ^^  U^  l:i.l  lit?  must  alBO 
j0te  i«fiLrkt>  to  dttllnc  to  Urn  gtrlii,  villi  in  u  ot^rliun  pi.-nixl,  m  trui'  utYQunt  ni  every  ule,  and 
i«  fmy  \b*  aactJtfSHtety  lb«T«Oiii ;  kr  wluvU  ;>urpu'>fp  tw4?nt;y^^1i1^  du>»  Mtv  flll<iw^  within  the 
LMAA  MfQ^flid  ib  mttht  Mej  ulurv  vbi^  Ti^i  U  rurtht^r  bttuuij,  iindor  jcmiltiea,  to  de- 
HvwMeittelM  Mtilqftia  af  Iba  arlkk*  to  itt;  dffifred  ior  ikJe.  atEt;sii.d  by  hhi^U  ur  clerk:  if 
lite  ittto  M  *0  b«  held  nwnfa]  Uw  London  dlAtriei,  twu  davi'  n^jticei  tJii«r«.»f  niutt  bi»  given  in  writing 
b4  IIM  band  dflk^ ;  ttocwlifn't  i^irv«  daji'i  iiotliOL<  uiVAt  tic  giv^i}  1q  iht  mNtwtur  be  the  nearest 
^a^tmlSKt'-  The  auctlontfMr  in  UabUt  f«ir  Uie  auaoant  of  duty,  hitt  xi]iy  tv^tv^r  U^e  Bume  from  tlia 
>«dafH,  It  is  ci>mizi[C!ttl)^  etiiiuliAt^d  ihnt  the  bi4y«r  ^irII  pn.^  the  duly  in  n^rdiLt^^]  to  ihe  aums  bid 
b^y  liln.  Tb«  niunb^ciif  lki^n*»  Uk^ii  out  iai  th^  veiv  etidt^s  Jtinuary  5^  iitt7«  wm,  in  England, 
"     '     •    "      ■     -    -Til;  Inlwiand,  KK:  lotai .  S(>SSl 

-Hp«i>dii>MfuFnt{,ur?r  p3clur»^  rx;ok5.  hoiDeif  carruLpe*^  And  tiir  like  kinds 

f«gr  tBf  venf«  t«tT  £  i^rLuti^^  of  the  purdiiu«-nionc7  :  Frvebold,  ci^pyhold,  or 

-*"     '  I  land  or  hulldtnp ;  nliOfct  ir>  the  jttim^tc^  k  Df  ™rpnrut«  l^r  chartCTed 

,  __«mit  in  any  of  ijb«  fuMU"^  fud^l4 1  f-tvt^  dp  J^wis^li ;  aitd  &hipt  or  vessels 

f|««lliig :  Elbffip'i  wool,  ibe  gw^ih  of  tbe  L'liitfd  KJngdomi  6>)ld  for  tha 
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1beneiltofth«growenorflnt|raKhMen,8,^j;>enM|>er£tterUnff.  BjMMpMofw.-— TbflM  are  w^ 
mnnerous  :  the  principal  are  the  following :— Piece  goods  wove  or  BU>ricated  in  this  Idngdom,  whica 
•hall  be  aoid  entire  in  the  piece  or  quantity,  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  of  the  price  of  £90 
and  upwards,  and  so  as  the  same  be  sold  in  no  other  than  entered  places,  and  openly  exposed  at  sncii 
•ale  (29  Geo.  III.  c  63,  {{  1,  2) ;  all  grain,  flour,  meal,  beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  dieese  and 
hotter,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  if  sold  on  account  of  the  importer  within  twelve  months  (41 
Geo.  ITL  c  91,  {  8) ;  nroduce  of  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries;  elephants*  teeth,  pahn-oil,  drugs* 
and  other  articles  for  the  use  of  dyers,  mahogany  and  other  woods  used  by  cabinet-makers,  im- 
ported from  Afirica  or  any  British  element,  and  merdiandise  brought  from  any  British  colony 
In  America,  the  same  being  the  produce  of  such  colony,  if  sold  by  the  ori^nal  importer  within 
twelve  months  from  the  time  of  importation  (92  Geo.  III.  c  41 ;  42  Geo.  III.  c.  99,  {  3) ;  pro- 
perty sold  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Exchequer :  sales  by  the  East  India,  or  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company :  sales  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  Excise,  or  other  govemmeoft 
boards :  sales  by  tne  SberilTfor  the  benefit  of  creditors  in  execution  of  Judgment,  ana  bankrupta* 
effects  sold  bv  assignees  or  trustees ;  goods  damaged  by  fire,  or  wrecked  or  stranded,  which  are  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  msurers :  wood,  coppice,  the  produce  of  mines  or  quarries,  cattle,  com,  stock, 
or  produce  of  land,  while  they  continue  on  the  lands  producing  the  same  (19  Geo.  III.  c.  06, 
8S  13,  14).  By  42  Geo.  IIL  c.  93,  {  K  an  allowance  is  made  ofthe  unpaid  duty  in  the  case  of 
goods  offered  to  sale  by  auction,  which  nave  been  bought  in  by  the  exposer  or  his  agent,  on  notk*e  fai 
writhtg  having  been  nven  to  the  auctioneer  :  the  notice  being  '*  verified  upon  the  oath  of  tiM 
auctioneer,  and  also  the  fidmeas  and  reality  of  the  transaction,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief 

The  net  revenue  derived  f^rom  auction-duties  in  the  year  ended  January  ft,  1840,  was  in  Bnc- 
land  £263.067;  in  Scotland,  £21,014 ;  in  Ireland,  £13.824 ;  total,  £296,405. 

AUDIT,  an  examination  of  accounts  by  persons  duly  appointed. 

AUNE,  a  French  cloth  measure ;  the  aune  usueiie  =  4/1  Imp.  inches ;  the  old 
anne  of  Paris  =  46f  Imp.  inches. 

AUSTRALIA.  [New  South  Wales.  Southern  Austraua.  Tasmania. 
Western  Austraua.] 

AUSTRIA,  an  empire  situated  betwixt  lat.  42*  and  51**  N.,  and  Ions.  8**  and  26* 
K, ;  and  boiinded  N.  oy  Saxony.  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia ;  W.  by  Bavaria, 
Switzerland,  ^Tni  Piedmont ;  S.  oy  Tuscany,  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  Adriatic, 
and  Turkey  ;  K.  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  Area,  255,226  square  miles.  Population, 
according  to  tho  latest  returns,  Austria  Proper,  2,113,915:  Styria.  859,841;  Tyrol, 
7H(>f543  ;  BohemiAf  3,897,076 ;  Morayia  and  Austrian  SilesiaL  2,066,218 :  Illyria, 
1  J45^45 1  Q^Vwm  or  Austrian  Poland,  4^8,534 ;  Hungary,  ScLftvonia,  ana  Croatia, 
l]f536»43l  ;  Tran.^vlyania,  2.034,385;  Dalmatia,  309,412 ;  Venetian  Lombardy, 
i^d2/t^ \;  total, 33,(130,881.  Caj^ital,  Vienna,  pop.  330,000.  The  goyemment  is  mon- 
archical ;  in  Uuiigary,  the  nation  shares  tne  legislatiye,  and  eyen  the  executiye 
power,  with  the  emperor ;  and  the  Tyrolese  possess  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
priyilc^s.  In  other  parts  there  are  proyincial  diets,  but  they  are  consulted  only  as 
to  the  mode  of  raising  the  taxes ;  so  that  his  imperial  majesty  is  in  a  great  measure 
an  unlimited  soyere&n. 


Tbe  Auftrian  empire  ixdng  generally  mountainons,  the  plains,  which  occur  chiefly  in  Hun- 
jary  and  Galida,  occupy  a  comparatively  small  part  of  tbe  surmoe.  In  point  of  citanate,  the 
wlurie  may  be  divided  mto  three  regions.    Tbe  southern  extends  from  lat.  42**  to  46°  N.,  where 


the  depth  of  winter  reeembles  the  month  of  March  in  northern  countries;  and  where  are  found 
the  oUVe.  myrtle,  vine,  fig-tree,  and  even  pomegranate.  In  the  middle  region,  from  lat.  46*  to 
49*  N.,  the  olive  is  not  found,  but  vines  and  miOxe  thrive  in  Csvourable  situations ;  winter  lasts 
from  9  to  4  months ;  summer  is  warm,  but  variable ;  and  the  air  is  salubrious,  except  fai  tbe  vicinity 
of  the  Hungarian  marshes.  The  northern  region  extends  from  lat.  49°  to  61  *  N. ,  where  tbe  winter 
is  severe,  and  lasts  fully  ft  months ;  vines  and  maiie  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with,  and  even  wheat 


requiree  a  choice  of  situation.  The  soil,  though  of  endless  variety,  is  in  general  fertile ;  but  in 
agriculture,  Austria  has  not  kept  pace  with  otHer  European  states.  Great  pains  have,  however, 
been  lately  taken  to  improve  the  land,  and  about  4-6tiis  of  the  entfre  area  have  been  brought 


faito  use.  The  arable  portion  forms  less  than  one  half ;  the  forests  and  woodlands  more  than  a  third ; 
the  vineyards  about  1-^h ;  and  the  meadow  and  naidng ground,  each  about  1-1 1th  of  the  available 
■orCsoe.  The  country  abounds  in  mhierals.  The  nunes  of  gold  and  silver  in  Hungary  and 
Tranqrlvania,  and  of  quicksilver  at  Idria  in  Camiola,  are  the  richest  in  Europe ;  lead  and  copper 
are  produced  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  supply  of  iron  is  almost  inexhaustible,  though 
the  quantity  raised  is  limited  by  the  deamess  of  fbel.  Tin,  cahunine,  sine,  cobalt,  antimony,  chrome, 
bismuth,  manganese,  also  exist ;  and  indeed  nearly  every  metal  except  pUUnum.  !■  to  b«  foond  In 
dUTerent  parts  of  the  empire.  Bait  exists  in  abundance :  the  celebrated  n.  i  v  <ri  v^  m  Mkvia^  in 
Oalida,  yields  annually  SS,00n  tons ;  and  the  total  yeariy  produce  ofthe  eoM'^J^t^  i^  jm^riy  et;iial  to 
the  Gonsumptkm,  as  its  importation  is  prohibited.  Vitriol.alum,  soda,  snl]'Hur,  iinil  NiTtfHi  re,  are 
likewise  found  to  great  quantities.  Scarcely  a  province  is  deAdeot  in  co;il  ^  bul  tht-  qujinaty 
raised  Is  trifling,  owing  to  tbe  abundance  of  mel  obtabied  from  the  forests.  .M  art^lv  ein  rl  ft  v  arle^ 
of  precfous  stones  also  occur.  The  silk  produced  yearly  is  estimated  at  \9j>v^Ar4»  of  ji'^fOMb 
lbs.,  a  great  part  of  which  is  exported  ft-om  the  Italian  provinces,  where  it  i^  i:  Im^  il ,  ml^''].  The 
produce  of  toe  vine,  thourii  Car  short  of  what  it  might  be  rendered,  is  a  rable 

wealth ;  and  a  huge  quanttty  is  exported,  chiefly  to  the  a^Joinisg  stotes ;  tl  iebra- 

ted  Tokay,  made  at  Zemplin.  in  Hungary.    Olive  oil  is  produced  in  large  qiuuiiue*  in  tm  italiaa 
provinces.    Besides  these  articles,  tobacco ,  hope,  hemp,  flax,  and  potash,  are  prodnoed  in  sofllcient 
quantity  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation. 
The  manufKtures  of  Austria  are  eonsiderable,  though  by  no  means  proportionate  to  its  natural 
~"  and  Bohemia  have  long  been  oelebvated,  and 


mooroei.    Those  of  Unen  and  wooUen  in  Moravia  a 
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OeiBtrotecftSaiiof  JMqiiard*kinftcliiiMi7liMprodiioedftimpldttt^^  . 

rgrr^wj  tn  liow«r  Bna,  at  Ytonna,  and  in  the  ItaUan  pronnoea.    The  oottoo  manttteetim  Mm- 
tkoft  a  great  manY  hands,  but  it  is  not  in  a  promerous  condition,  and  is  indeed  entirsly  mpported 
,  1^ *^_. * — '-a  artictos.    The  other  manofaetures  are  chiefly  tboee  of 


VjthepreeeDt 


rate  of  duty  on  foreign  a 


Iran,  leather,  paper,  and  glass ;  the  last  chiefly  in  Bohemia.    The  proportion  of  the  i 
tttring  daesea  to  uie  agricultural,  is  said  to  be  as  one  to  tour. 

The  internal  oommeroe,  thoufl^  burdened  in  some  branches  by  gOTenunent  monopolies,  and  by 
the  firootier  duties  of  each  separate  state,  is  still  very  oonsidersble.  The  «wmmimtnation  be- 
twixt distant  places  is  fJscJHtated  by  navigable  rivers,  and  generally  by  good  roads,  on  which 
'  "  estow  mat  attention.  Of  the  rivers,  the  most  important  are  the  Adlge,  Po» 
lU  the  Danube,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  pervades  the  idiole  empire,  rrnsgjngy 
m  boundary  at  about  fiOO  miles  from  the  sea.  An  important  aspect  has  been 
hUely  given  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  by  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels.  This  was  first 
aoeomplislied  in  18^,  by  two  English  shipbuilders,  Andrews  and  Pritchard.  A  oompanv  has 
rince  been  formed,  with  a  charter  for  S5  years,  to  prosecute  ftirther  this  great  object ;  ana  It  is 
stated,  Uiat  tlwre  are  now  9  steam-boats  on  the  river,  forming  a  chain  of  communication  betwixt 
Tienna  and  Constantinople.  This  navigation  is  througtiout  rather  diflicuh,  owing  to  dioals  and 
K^rids ;  and  at  Orsova,  it  is  altogether  impeded  by  rocks.  A  forther  disadvantsM  occurs  from 
fte  feet,  that  the  mouths  of  the  nver  are nowin  the  possenionof  Russia,  idio  is  Mid  to  view  with 
lealoasy  the  extension  of  this  navigation.  With  the  view  of  keeping  the  communication  open.  It 
Ima  been  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  frook  the  nearest  point  to  KustencUT,  on  the  Bladi  Sea. 

Vienna  is  tne  great  storehouse  of  the  Internal  trade  of  the  empire;  the  other  oommereial  towns 
■re  Prsgue,  Peeth,  Cronstadt,  Lemberg,  Brody,  Botsen,  MiUn,  Bergamo,  Bresda,  SemUn,  and 
PebiecSa.  Austria  has  kept  aloof  from  the  Prussian  commercial  league ;  and  its  chief  foralgii 
fattecvourse  by  the  land  frontier  is  with  Turkey,  the  lesser  German  States,  and  Switaerluid. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Austria  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  owing  partly  to  its  HnaO 
aatent  of  seaooast,  but  much  more  to  the  mcmopolies  and  resMctions  of  the  covemment.  Tha 
•sport  (rf  the  precious  metals,  a^es,  raw  flax,  and  hemp  with  the  roots  attaned,  is  prohiUted. 
Many  artides,  such  as  salt,  gunpowder,  and  tobacco,  are  monopoUxed  by  the  covemment ;  and 
ttieir  importation  is  cither  forbidden,  except  to  government  contractors,  or  loaded  with  high  duties. 
Duties  of  a  pr^Mtory  character  are  also  imposed^  on  most  woven  Csbrioa.    The  duty  on  oottoa 


.  is  00  per  cent  ad  votorsm  /  on  woollens  and  flna 
lb.;  on  linens,  from  fis.  to  18s.  per  lb.    ""     *    *  " 


nulhetures  of  aU  kinds  (exclusive  of  twistf 

hardware  the  same ;  on  silks,  j^l  per  lb. ;  on  linens,  from  fis.  to  18s.  per  lb.  The  duties  on  coffee, 
reflned  sugar,  and  many  other  tropical  productions,  are  likewise  very  high.  In  consequenee  of  these 
regulations,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  smuggling,  a  pra^ice  which  la 
coodoeted  with  fteOity  from  the  nature  of  the  ftt>ntier,  and  by  the  corruption  of  the  custom-housa 
iffViti«  According  to  recent  statements,  however,  there  are  Krounds  for  expeethig  that  thia 
prohibitory  ^stem  will  be  soon  either  abolished  or  greatly  relaxed. 


In  1834,  the  registered  merchant  shipping  of  the  empire  consisted  of  516  vessels  of  189,890  tons } 
as  exclusive  of  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  The  chief  ports  are  Venice,  Malamocco, 
,  and  Chioggia,  in  the  Venetian  territories;  Trieste,  Flume,  Rovigno,  Capo-d'Istria, 


,  hi  niyria ;  and  Raguaa,  Cattaro,  Zara,  Sebenteo,  and  Spatetro,  In  Dahnatla. 
ade  is,  however,  ahnost  wholly  engrossed  by  Trieste  and  Venice,  which  are  botl 


and  Pola, 

foreign  trade 

ports^ 

Ivfasee  k  sitoated  fai  45«  SB' N. 


Tha 
bothfrea 


Itpoeseeses  a  eommodioui 
of  Germany,  Dlyria,  and  p 


andl3»4e'B.,attheN.I 


.B.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  pop.  51,348L 

a  commodious  harbour,  and  being  a  freeport,  and  almost  the  only  outlet  lor  the  South 

y,  Dlyria,  and  part  of  the  Bclavonianprovmces,  its  oommeroe  is  very  extensive.  Exports 

shissasiii.  hardware,  beads,  copper,  wheat,  rice,  currants,  raisins,  hemp,  iron,  pi4>er,  ran,  Russia 
leather,  shumac,  silk,  steel,  tobacco,  timber,  mu^oal  instruments,  and  other  artidea.  ImpOTts-* 
peiDdpaUy  sugar,  eott<m-wool,  coOee,  olive  oil,  cotton  and  woollen  mannfisctures :  the  other 
articles,  comparatively  of  small  amount,  are  almonds,  hides,  wax,  wool,  valonia,  gums,  wheat, 
Milif  barley,  and  hemp.  Of  these  Imports,  a  vei7  considerable  proportion  is  forwarded  to  other 
plarcw  particularly  to  Venice.  In  1838,  no  fewer  than  1096  vessels  ragaged  hi  foreign  trade  entered 
Seport,  and  the  total  number  of  vessels  entered,  induding  coasters,  was  8489,  of  488,748  tons. 
The  value  of  the  trade  with  diflSsreat  places.  In  the  same  year,  was  as  follows  :— 


Coontiies. 


Imports^ 


Exports. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Britidn.. 


and  Norway 


£598,870 

890.890 

87.M0 

400 

'iftiioo 

66.700 
836,500 
86,980 
85.845 
40,810 
87,150 


£5S84nO 
88,810 

"8,440 
17,800 
56,370 
48,100 
09350 
19,550 
7,000 
40,440 
53,900 


Roman  States... 

Skdly 

Ionian  Islands.. 


Turkey. 

t. 


United  States.... 

Braxa 

South  America... 
Austrian  Ports... 
Total. 


£194,500 
630,890 
89,370 
147.770 
990,150 
736,380 
5,410 
319,156 
854,190 
905,110 
836,800 

>.315,a90 


£854,850 
101,670 

79,960 
137,380 
680,856 
130,550 

15,410 
171,850 

15,790 

14,430 
8,033,479 


of  TVIesto  b  rapidly  faiereastog,  and  between  the  vears  1896  and  1838  It  had  nearfy 
This  arose  duefly  from  a  more  extended  mteroo 


nteroourse  with  Turkey,  South 


rlea  (espeekiBy  Braail),  Britain,' and  the  United  Stetes.    The  exporU  to  Britain  were  more 
doobMlnthe  four  years  1833^ ;  but  Uttle  difiierenoe  has  occurred  in  the  bnports.    About  140 


rsis<c«liaiBi«BdfiQsnt  «ity  and  port,  sCaadfaignear  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  ona  number 
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bar  bj  eaiMUt,  tad  froa  tba  malnkBd  ^  Dvrow  aha 
idilatfrooitlMnikliBeagM;  bat  rinoeue  <UaooT«nr 
Io|M,  it  bM  inMteaOy  dfanliiMMd,  and  atpnnnt,  alti 


•Oowi, 
IfrMtBOiditat from  tbamkliBe ages;  bat rfncethe diaeof  j  of  th» 

, to  Ipdia  by  tha  Papa  of  Good  Hopt,  It  b—  gtadnaBy  dhnMrfi<id,  aad  «>  pwant,  altboMh 

A  fr«e  port,  its  trade  it  tawoaridctabla,  oomparad  witb  tbat  of  Trtaato ;  bciag  oonllBed  ebkSy 
totb«r«oeiTfBgaiidtrBiumittbwofgoodithroaglitb«Badiamoftbatdtj.  Bxporfp-^Ok,  fndt, 
grain,  woollen*,  paper,  cbeeee,  dte.  /ayprly  chiefly  oUto  oH,  cotton,  ooffee,  and  aotar ;  witb 
Med  ilsb,  wbeat,  IbMoed,  faidigo,  bron,  and  otbcr  artSdee  of  aaalkr  valne.  In  106.  the  total 
value  of  tbe  Importo  was  £1^061 ,971 ;  of  wblefa,  £fi08,OW,  w«e  broogfat  via  Trieite.    Abont  30 

amoant«l  to  £M7,U2,  and  from  AyicM  to  £45,996,  eoMicUng 


BritiA  TOioele  anrlTo  aannaDr. 
.  In  1835,  tbe  exports  from  Flume 
ohlafljr  of  goods  sent  ooastwiM. 

MBABVaXS,  WnOBTC,  MOVaT,  AVD  niTAHCBa. 

TisinrA  Aim  nisars. 
Meatwxt  amd  Weiifhtt.—TiM  klafter  of  6 
Vienna  feet  =  6-S3  Imp.  feet;  tbe  Vienna eU  = 
9(^0  imp.  incbes;  tbe  poet  mile  of  4000  klaftera 
s  4*71.  or  about  4|  imp^" 

Tbe  Vieona  ioch  =  6889 
T'OSJochs  =  10  imp. 

Tbe  Vienna  wine  eimer  of  70  kopfen,  40  maas* 
see, or  4  viertels  =  1 2*46 fanp. galls:  tbeftider  = 
aSeimers;  tbe  dreyUng  is  80  eimers. 

Tbeoommetaenof4Yiertelsor8acht^  =1*09 
imp.  busbel ;  and  100  metaen  s  91^  imp.  quar- 
—  :  30  metaen  =  1  mutb. 


I  imp.  sq.  yards,  and 


The  Vienna  oonnd  of  4  quarters,  16  oanoes, 
or  38  lotbs,  =  8645  troy  grains;  and  100  lbs.  =1 


1931  lbs.  avoirdupoU:  90  lbs.  =  1 
atone.  Gold  and  silver  are  weiffbed  by  tbe  Vienna 
mark  =  4333  troy  grains. 

In  TritsUt  the  woollen  eD  s  96*6  imp.  taicbea; 
tbe  dlk  eU  =  25-99  imp.  incbea:  the  wine  oma 
or  eimer  s  19-45  imp.  galls;  the  barile  =  144| 
imp.  calls ;  the  oil  oma  s  107  Vienna  lbs.,  or 
14*17  tanp.  galls:  100  stajl  of  com  =  981  imp. 
quarters ;  Imt  estimated  commonly  at  349  sti^i 
tol001mp.qr8.    In  other  respects  same  as  above. 

Jfofi^— Accounts  are  kept  in  florins  of  00 
breusers,  eadi  of  4  pfmnings:  90  florins  are 
eofaied  from  tbe  Cokiigne  mark  of  flna  iOver ; 
hence  1  florin  s  9s.  Old.  nearly,  and  tbe  par  of 
axcbanae  with  London  Is  9  florms  50  kr.  for  £1. 
The  oUier  silver  coins  are  the  rixdoUar  of  9 
i^orins  ( a  H  Oermaa  rixdoUar  of  account),  and 
^eees  of  90, 10, 5, and3kreusen:  The souverain 
d*or  s  97s.  lOd. ;  and  the  ducat  about  9b.  5d. ; 
there  are  also  copper  pieces  of  1 . 1 ,  and  i  kreusers. 
Tlie  paper-currency  consists  of  notee  of  the  Na- 


ik,  and  of  the  outstanding  depreciated 
notes  of  tbe  old  Vienna  SUte  Bank,  called 
**  WUfyr^Wakrung-  {Yitnnm  value),  whidi  are 
at  a  fixed  discount  of  60  per  cent. ;  100  florins 
apede  or  ellective  being  =  960  florins  IF.  W, 

the  but  are  used  chleflyT      

nenis 
TsUver. 
BiOf  upon  Vienna  are  generallv  drawn  hi  effec- 
tive ;  and  fluently  the  particular  coin  In  which 
they  are  to  be  pakl  is  specified— as  In  90  kreuser 


but  are  used  chiefly  fii  retail,  and  for  wages, 
&c :  all  large  payments  being  made  In  Natioaal 
Bank  notes  or  in  aili 


Muair  Airo  rmmcm. 

Ueasmrti  and  WdghU.-mnet  1803,  a  arat«m 

ibonded  imon  that  of  France  has  bean  used 

througbout  tbe  Italian  provinces  in  all  publie 

thus  1000  atomi,  100  diti,  or  10 


lU,      «UV    «UM.     Ul      AW 

palml  r=  1  metro  or  metre  s  39*37  iom.  todies; 
1000  oopi,  100  phite,  or  10  mine,  =  1  soma  or 
hectoUtre,  =  2751  Imp.  basbds;  10,000  graai, 
lOOOdenari,  lOOgroad,  or  10  onde,  =  1  m>bi» 
nuovaltaUana  orkilogramme  =  9*9(M  Ilia,  avoird. 
The  old  measures  and  waigbts  are  atfll  uaed  in 
private  business. 

In  mam,  tbe  braodo  =  93^  faicfaaa:  1  wfaw 
brenta  =  15-72 tanp. galls. ;  lOOcomst^  =  504 
Imp^bushels ;  the  mooio  =  4-09  do. ;  the  mark 
=  3627  troy  grains ;  ar45  lbs.  groow,  or  138-78 
Iba.  sottile,  =:  100  lbs.  avoird.:  the  mbbio  of  oil 
weighs  471  lbs.  avofrd. 

In  Foiiee,  the  wooUan  braodo  =  26'€  indiea ; 
tbe  aOk  braodo  =  94-8  faicbea;  100  wfae  aeofai  s 
937*6  Imp.  galls. ;  100  0(1  miri  =  33M  tanp.  galls; 
100  com  su^  s990imp.bosbels;  the  mark  = 
36811  troy  grains;  85-07  Um.  groaao,  or  150-54 lbs. 

""        100  Iba.  avoird. 


Jfonqr.— Aooounto  are  kept  In  Ura  Auatriaefal 
of  100  centisbni,  or  90  soldi:  3  lire  Ana.  s  t 
Antfrlan  florin ;  hence  the  iif«  Ana.  =  8ld. 
sterling,  nearly ;  and  the  par  of  eacfaange  wttb 
London  Is  291  lire  Aus.  for  £1,  or  as  sometimaB 
quoted,  48|d.  per  6  lire  AustriacbL 

Foraaeriy,  aeoounts  ware  kept  tai  tbe  Hia  Ita- 
Uana,  equal  in  value  to  tbe  Fraodif^anc  Retafl 


liana,  eqi 


ions  are  conducted  in  lire  corente,  or 
Ure  pfcoole.  100  lire  Aus.  =  87  Ore  It.  =  IIM 
lire  corr.  =  lfl9||  Ikn  pksc :  benoe  the  Ura  u. 
=  91d. ;  the  lira  cor.  =7id. ;  thelirapkc.  =  4|d. 


The  drculatina  nwwlinm  Is  composed  chiefly  of 
lira,  and  their  nalves,  &c,  and  oi  Austrian  cnr^ 
reacgr.  Tbe  gobl  doppto  of  Milan  =  15s.  7id. ; 
the  sequins  9b.  5d.;  andtbeacudoofGllrecor- 
raote  s  ai.  71d. 


BflZr  are  uanally  drawn  in  London  upon  man 
and  Venice,  at  90  days  aftn-  date.    2fo  days  of 
grace  can  be  T^ntaaH  at  Milan ;  but  the  bolder 
Usance  is  14  days  after  acceptance ;  bOls  mav  allow  8  days.    Ifodayaofgraceata  allowed 
is^**  are  reckoned  due  on  at  Venioa. 
bvs  of  grace  are  aUowed,  except 
wbea  drawn  at  kaa  than  7  days'  sight  or  datew 

3%«  uliisericm  JTottoiutf  Ban*  was  faistltnted  hi  1817.  with  the  view  of  natoring  the  mon^  a^ 
dard  of  the  empire,  which  bad  become  depreciated  by  tbe  exceaaive  iasues  of  irredeemable  paper 
by  tbe  Vienna  bank  during  tbe  war.  It  oommenoed  with  a  eapltal  of  100,000  sharaa,  each  of  1000 
flortna  of  that  depredated  paper  (the  Vienna  bank  being  then  discontinued),  and  of  100  florina 
In  specie.  Tbe  former  was  converted  taito  government  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  91  per  cent., 
payable  In  spede,  and  redeemable  at  50  per  cent.— the  treaaury  at  aametime  estahliidihig  a  afaktog 
ibnd  for  their  redamptkin.  Tbe  bank,  though  oonnected  witb  tbe  state,  la  under  tbe  management 
of  a  body  of  directora;  and  iU  accounts  are  pubUsbedperiodbaUly.  It  advances  money  on  bUla 
and  other  aaouritiea,  reodves  depodU,  and  iaauaa  notea  fbr  5,  10,  25,  100,  500,  and  1000  florins, 
which  are  payable  hi  aUver  on  demand.  Branchea  have  been  established  at  Trieste,  MUan,  Prague, 
aod  other  towns  throughout  the  enpira;  and  according  to  a  hrte  statement,  tbe  prioa  of  the  ahaiaa 
bad  advanced  to  13B8w 

21k«  JHiUfeBcoaMic  of  Amtria,aathttated  at  £15,000,000,  la  derivadehSefljr  from  taxaa,  rates, 
arown-laads,  and  minea.  Tbe  txpmdUtm  Is  nearly  tbe  aaae,  mbre  than  ooe-thfrd  being  re- 
quired to  nudntaht  a  standing  army  of  970,000  men.  Tbe  aocounU  are,  however,  not  made 
p«blk.  ThaiM«0iM<<feMlaaboiit£OO,OOO,OOOiprlncipal]brbibondscaUed''        *"       ' 
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taiBg pajBUe li ipeeie:  Ibe ranalndw oomisto of  nioh  obUgatioM in  dcfWMbted pMwr 
'  -    n  Doogtii  up,  or  ooiiTerted  by  the  goTomroait.    The  prioes  of  Ao^tea 


IF.  IF. a« bsre iio« yet boen       _       ..  ,        ^  , 

ModaasrMcntlyqciotadfrere:— 6pereenta.lOS;  4peroentf.  100;  3pereeDtf.7&i.  Theonlydebt 
owi^liy  Anrtria  &  England  it  £2,5WMiO,  niaed  by  » loan  contracted  in  1823,  with  Mr  Rotba- 
cWM,  aitt  per  aaat.,  in  order  to  pay  off  a  debt  incarred  to  Great  Britain  darinff  the  war.  The 
beads  are  for  £100  each,  with  ooopooa  for  the  interest,  at  A  per  cent  payable  in  London  half 
yearly,  oo  let  Xay  and  1st  NoTember ;  they  are  trantCBrable  without  registration,  and  are  seldom 
eAna  for  sale,  being  eeteemed  a  safe  and  desirable  inTestment. 

Amnukcr  or  trbatt  or  oommsbcs  bstwbxn  orbat  BtatAin  and  AwniA,  So  jult  1838. 
L  TIm  Tosaela  of  the  two  powers  shaU  pay  the  same  duties  in  their  respective  harbours,  aa  the 


vatioaal  rese^  of  each  power.  S.  AH  the  productions  of  Austrtot  end  which  may  be  fanported 
hie  the  barboiirt  of  the  <laeen  of  Bnglaad,  as  also  aU  British  productions  which  may  be  fan- 
fetted  into  the  harboora  of  the  Emperor,  shall  ei^oy  the  same  privileges;  and  tfice  eervl. 
JL  Artisisi,  not  the  prodooe  of  the  dominions  of  the  two  powers,  imported  from  the  harbours  of 
Awlria  kito  British  possessions,  pay  the  same  dutiee  as  if  imported  in  British  vessels.  4.  AU 
Aastrhm  vessels  prooeeding  from  tiie  harbours  of  the  Danube,  as  Ikr  as  Galats  inclusive,  as  well 
as  their  eaigoes,  may  safl  direct  for  the  ports  of  all  British  poasessioas.  as  if  they  came  direct  from 
the  harhoars  ef  Austria;  and  reciprocally,  aU  English  vessels,  as  well  as  their  cargoes,  shaU  be 
admitted  into  Austrian  liarboors  with  the  same  immunities  as  Austrian  vessels.  &  The  productions 
ef  the  poru  of  Asia  and  Africa  withfai  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  which,  after  being  carried  dfarect  to 
Ansttiaa  ports,  are  tlience  sent  in  Austrian  vessels  to  British  ports,  shall  ei^y  the  same  advan- 
tages aa  U^taBported  by  Bnfflish  vessels  from  Austrian  ports.  6.  AU  articles  imported  or  exported 
iMo,  or  froaa  the  ports  of  the  two  countries,  under  the  flags  of  either,  iriiether  in  British  or  Aua- 
triaa  bottosna.  sabjeeted  to  tlie  same  duties  and  premiums.  7*  Goods  in  bond  fh>m  either  couatiy 
saMectcd  to  the  same  duties  oo  re-exportation.  &  No  prefSerence  to  be  shown  by  either  power 
hi  Oe  purchase  of  imported  eommodiUee,  on  account  of  the  nationali^of  the  vessel  In  which  sudi 
'*"  ■  nay  be  imported.    9.  The  Austrian  trade  to  the  Bast  Inoles  placed  on  the  footfaig  of 


la  Treaty  not  to  an^y  to  trade  between  one  port  and  another  situated 

*1.  The  vessels  and  subjects  <^  the  two  powers,  in  their 

Bdprocally  all  the  privUegee  of  the  most  fiivoured 
wm»MM*,mmysm%mv  <i.Mior.    m^  dmifiummvuS  iu  treaty  of  1815,  as  to  trade  between  Austria  and 
„  I  fiJaais.  to  contiiuie  hi  force,    lai  This  treaty  to  be  binding  mitU  31st  December  1848,  and 
tfaercafter,  antU  IS  months  after  notleek 

AVERAGE  in  the  Uw  of  shipping  is  |enerm]ly  avplied  to  the  loss  occasioned  bv 


s  domlntoni  of  the  same  power.  11. 
>  aad  nav%atioB,  are  always  to  enjo 
MS  hi  the  porta  of  either.    U.  Sttpulal 


•DT  saaifioe  Bade  to  iasnre  the  safety  of  a  diip  and  earffo,  and  being  a  Ums  which 
vnderwriters  hare  to  replace,  it  oonstitates  part  of  the  law  of  insarance.  There 
are,  ieehnically  sp«ddng,  two  sorts  of  ayerage,  general  average,  and  dmnle  or  par- 
<Ktiibr  average.  The  iMter  is  an  nnmeaning  tent  used  merely  in  oontraoistinetion 
to  the  other ;  to  express  those  losses  arising  from  the  danger  of  the  sea  and  others 
wise,  whidi  are  not  made  up  by  any  contribution,  but  fkll  on  the  possessors  of  the 
article  kwt,  or  on  those  who  may  be  responsible  for  its  safety.  General  ayen^ 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  Rhodes.  Its  principles  were  folly  deyeloped  by  the  earlier 
ciySians ;  the  maritime  nations  of  the  middle  ages  adopted  them,  ana  the  system 
is  in  ftiD  oraetioe  oyer  all  the  commercial  worldT  The  circumstance  under  which 
tbe  proytfions  of  this  law  can  be  had  recourse  to  is,  when  a  yessel  and  the  crew, 
pasnepgori,  and  cargo,  are  in  such  imminent  danger  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
make  a  saeriflee  of  a  part,  for  the  preservation  of  toe  whole.  The  simplest  case  is 
that  of  throwing  goods  oyerboard  to  li|^n  the  ship.  Here  cargo  is  sacrificed, 
and  the  other  proprietors  of  cargo,  along  with  the  shipowners,  bear  a  share  ci  the 
loOTyafoeording  to  their  reepeetiye  interests.  In  another  instance,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  eat  away  a  mast,  or  slip  an  anchor.  Here  the  sacrifice  is  against  the  shipowners, 
mod  the  other  parties  interested  must  share  the  loss  with  them.  It  is  of  no  moment 
bow  li^it  and  yalni4>le  may  be  the  goods  thrown  oyeriMMurd,  or  how  much  the  reverse 
those  sayed.  It  is  said  that  the  act  should  be  done  with  formality  and  deliberation, 
•ad  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  those  on  board.  The  circumstances,  however, 
mder  whidi  so  extreme  a  measure  is  generally  taken,  do  not  often  admit  of  form 
and  deliberation,  and  the  necessity  Tar  the  act  will  have  more  wei^t  than  its 
rmlarity.  Goods  stowed  on  deck  are  presumed  to  be  an  encumbrance,  and  so  not 
•naUe  saljeets  of  average.  A  loss  eiEBcted  by  inherent  defect,  or  by  sea  risk, 
caanoi  be  erasidered  average ;  there  must  be  an  intention  to  sacrifice,  and  that 
tntfwtaen  nmst  have  been  with  the  riew  of  preserving  the  remaining  property  em- 
barked ia  the  adventore.  It  is  held,  that  vriiere  a  vessel  having  sustained  an  injury 
has  to  pot  into  a  port  for  repairs,  the  expense  of  putting  into  port  and  remaining 
ther^  is  to  be  considered  average  loss,  if  the  act  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
ef  all  eeaeemed,  bat  that  the  expense  of  the  repairs  (unless  in  so  far  as  they  may 
he  aMf  aecasasry  far  the  piesei'f  ation  of  the  cargo)  fiJls  on  the  shipowners.  Pro- 
perty iaivred  in  m  maUng  of  the  sacrifice-.euch  as  a  part  of  the  ship  cut  away 
to  ftfiflffatir  the  throwing  oyert>oard  of  goods,  constitutes  average.  An  accurate 
stsitiMmf  of  rhn  nfrmnnfrtrnfiTi  undervrfaich  a  jettison,  or  other  loss  on  whichaver- 
a^  if  r'^^—^j  almld  be  entered  in  the  log,  and  immediately  on  arrival,  the  master 
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should  draw  up  a  narratiye  of  the  oircomstanoee,  and  make  affidavit  to  them,  alone 
with  his  crew,  that  there  may  be  no  ground  to  presume  that  goods  hare  been  remoyed 
since  arriyal. 

The  a<^uBtment  is  generally  made  thus :  The  owners  contribute  aocordmg  to  the 
net  yalue  of  ship  and  freight  at  £he  port  of  delivery,  after  deducting  expenses.  But 
ship  provisions,  wearing  apparel,  and  seamen's  wages,  do  not  contribute.  If  the 
yess<d  has  had  to  put  back  to  the  port  of  lading,  the  cargo  is  taken  at  invoice  price  ; 
otherwise,  the  cargo  is  valued  at  the  price  it  would  bring  at  the  port  of  destination, 
deducting  freight  and  charges.  Ship  ftumiture  is  rated  at  the  cost  of  renewal,  vrith 
a  deduction  ofone-third.  The  value  of  what  is  lost  beinc  thus  estimated^  is  added 
to  the  vfdue  of  what  is  saved,  and  the  whole  being  divided  according  to  the  respec- 
tive interests  of  the  parties,  the  loss  which  each  has  to  suffer  is  a  sum  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  whole  sum  divided,  which  the  loss  sustained 
bears  to  the  whole  sum.  (JLbbot  on  Shipping^  342-3621.  Marshall  an  Innnrance, 
538-552.    Stevent  on  Average,    Martin  on  the  Practice  tf  Stating  Jverapee,) 

AVERAGE  in  arithmetic  is  the  mean  of  two  or  more  <|uantities,  fonned  by 
adding  them  together,  and  dividing  by  the  number  of  quantities.  Thus,  4  is  the 
average  of  2  and  6  ;  and  5  is  the  avera^  of  2, 6,  and  7.  The  averages  most  com- 
monly required  in  trade  are  those  of  prices.  Example :  What  is  the  average  price 
per  quarter  of  300  quarters  wheat,  sold  at  70s.  per  quarter ;  260  quarters  at  50s. ; 
and  270  quarters  at  60s.  t 

300  quarters  at  70s.  =  £1050 

260      at  50s.  =      650 

270      at  60s.  =      810 

830~  830)  2510  Une,  £3  :  0  : 5}  per  quarter. 

Further  illustrations  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Aluoation  and  Equation 

OPPATlUDfn. 

In  calculations  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  average  of  a  set  of 
avera^^es  is  not  the  average  of  the  whole,  unless  there  are  equal  numbers  of  quan- 
tities m  each  set  averaged. 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  the  name  of  the  British  commercial  weight.  It  is  "  probably 
derived  from  avoirs  (averia),  the  ancient  name  for  goods,  or  chattels,  and  poieu 
weight."    (Report  of  Commissioners  of  Weights  and  Measures.) 

AXUNGE.    [LahdJ 

AZORES.  OB  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  are  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  betvreenlat. 
37**  and  40*>  N^  and  long.  25*'  and  32^  W.,  about  795  miles  W.  from  Portu^  to 
which  they  belons 


island  of  Terceira,  pop.  16,000. 

These  idands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  in  general  moantafnoof.  The  dimate  if  mUd  and 
pore ;  and  the  aoU  higlily  fertile,— most  of  the  if  lands  aboonding  in  vineyards,  orange  and  lemon 
orchardf ,  and  paftures.  The  growth  of  wine  is  oonaiderable :  it  is  produced  mostly  in  Pfoo,  bat 
Is  known  as  Fayal  wine,  from  being  shipped  from  the  latter.  From  8000  to  10,000  pipes  are  exported 
in  favourable  seasons  to  America  and  the  W^t  Indies.  The  remaining  exports  are  chiefly  firam  St 
Michaels,  and  consist  of  large  quantities  of  fruit  to  Britain ;  and  of  com  and  live-stock  to  Lisbon, 
Bladeira,  and  the  Canaries.  The  imports  are,  fh>m  England,  cottons,  wooUene ,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, and  other  manufisctured  goodf ;  from  America,  boards,  ftaves,  lumber,  fish,  pitch,  tar ; 
and  from  Portugal,  tobacco,  migar,  coffee,  dlspensationf .  indulgenoee,  images  of  saints,  and  rdica. 
The  principal  fhlpphig  townf  are  Ponta  del  Gado  in  8t  Michaelf ,  Angra  In  Terceira,  and  Fayal 
in  the  island  of  that  name ;  but  there  is  no  good  port,  and  as  none  of  the  anchorages  afford  shelter, 
ships  are  often  obliged,  by  violent  winds,  to  put  to  sea  at  a  very  short  notice,  particiilarly  in  th« 
months  from  October  to  ApriL  In  1833,  the  British  shipping  that  entered  the  Asores,  and 
the  invoice  value  of  British  Imports  and  exports  were  aa  followf :  8t  Midutdt,  ships  entered,  906; 
tonnage,  21,903;  imporU,  £06,437;  exports,  i,' 100, 116.  Terceira^  ships  entered, S9;  tonnage, 
5419;  importo,  £18,&n0i  exports,  £12,667.  Fa^,  ships  entered,  32;  tonnage,  3607;  importa, 
£8099 ;  exporU,  £7294.  Total  value  of  British  importo  in  9  years,  1825  tolS3,  £738,867 ;  and 
of  exporto  in  same  period,  £895,785.  Measwres»  Weights,  and  Monqt,  same  as  Portoffd.  (O001. 
Jottmal,  voL  i v.    Taibtei  qr  Board  qf  Trade.) 

AZURE  STONE;  or  LAPIS-LAZULI,  a  mineral  substance  of  an  azore  bine 
colour.  It  is  found  massire;  also,  though  rarely,  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 
Sp.  a.  2*95.  The  massiTo  is  nearly  opaque,  and  its  blue  colour  is  not  uniform. 
Chief  localities,  China,  Persia,  Buchana,  and  Siberia.  The  finer  kind  is  prized  by 
the  lapidary ;  and  the  common  is  used  occasionally  for  toys,  &o.  Lanis-laiuli  is, 
howerer,  chiefly  important  from  its  affording  ultra-marine,  a  beautinil  pigment, 
highly  valued  by  pamters. 
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B. 

BABLAHy  called  also  Neb-neb,  is  the  rind  of  the  fimit  of  the3/tmMa  einermia. 
It  cootainB  »  oonaiderable  proportion  of  gallic  acid  ;  also  tannin,  a  red  eolonring 
matter,  and  an  azotized  substance.  Bablui  has  been  imported  from  the  East  Indies 
and  Senegal,  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  expensiye  asmngent  dye-stufb,  and  for 
wmnnicatiiig  shades  of  drab  to  cotton. 
BACON  (I?.  Lard.  Ger.  Speek),  the  flesh  of  the  hog  salted  and  dried.  JHoo.] 
BADEN,  a  German  grand-dnchj,  situated  on  the  rig^t  bank  of  the  Rhine  hi 
its  upper  course,  between  lat.  47**  and  50**  N. ;  and  long.  7"  and  10**  E.  Area, 
5915  British  square  mUes.  Population  in  1834,  1,231^19.  Capital,  Carlsmhe ; 
pop.  20,500.    Goyemment  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  two  cnambers. 

Bad«n  has  been  eaBed  tba  "  Bden  of  GermanT,**  for  although  iMarlv  oiM-half  of  iU  smihet  b 
•eenptod  by  the  moimtaiiious  districts  of  the  Bhck  Forest  and  the  Odenwald,  it  rneinswis  a  soQ 
fnvoorable  to  the  growth  of  com,  wine,  and  (hiit,  and  abounds  in  magnillMnt  woodsand  naTigablt 
streams ;  whUe  tba  proportion  of  waste  lands  to  the  whole  sofl  Is  less  than  six  acres  in  every 
tiioosaad.  Agrlcoltnre  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  and  yields  a  sorphis  of  grain  for  the 
markets  of  Switseriand  and  France.  Tobacco,  hemp  of  a  Tery  fine  description,  and  flax,  are  also 
exteusiyely  coltiTnted.  The  aTerage  produce  of  the  vine,  which  is  chiefly  grown  on  the  high 
lands  sUrtinc  the  vaUeys  of  the  Rhine  and  Matee,  and  Lake  Constance,  Is  estimated  at  about 
4M»,QtOO  gaUoos.  Mhiing  Is  carried  on  with  partial  success,  the  chief  mhieralprodnctions  befaiff 
surer,  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  salt,  coal,  ahun,  vitriol,  and  sulphur.  IIm  manufMtwee. 
though  inconsiderable,  have  increased  since  the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Prussian  Commercial 
Unkm;  the  most  extensive  is  perhaps  that  of  the  middling  and  coarser  descriptions  of  linen ;  the 
ddef  othen  are  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  watches.  Jewellery,  paper,  and  wooden  ware,  clocks,  and 
straw-hats,  for  the  production  of  which  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  celebrated.  Pforaheim. 
Cariambe,  and  Mannheim,  are  the  principal  manufoctnring  towns. 

The  ezporto  consist  of  timber,  grain,  meal,  oil,  hides,  wbe,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco.  Iron  wane, 
•ad  snmller  commodities,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  million  sterling  jyeaiiy ;  the  imports 
of  FreDcfa  and  other  wines,  eolonhU  produce,  drugs  and  dves.  Iron,  steiN,  cottons,  silks,  fine 
vooHeas,  horses,  and  cattle.  Baden  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade  from  its  position  on  the 
Rhine,  Midne,  Neckar,  and  other  streams,  wldcb,  besides  securing  to  it  an  outlet  for  iu  own  pro- 
dnetions  to  Prance,  Germany,  and  Bwitxerland,  have  rendered  it  a  country  of  extensive  transit. 
Free  ports  have  been  instituted  at  Mannheim,  SchriJck  on  the  Rhfaie  near  Carlsmhe,  Ottea- 
hoim  and  Freistett  on  the  same  river,  Ludwigshafen  and  Constanoe  on  the  lAke  of  Ccmstance, 
^ad  Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar. 

Memntmand  tfeiffkts,— The  new  anne  of  2  feet  =  6  French  decimetres  or  28«  Inches;  the 
morgen  =  36  ares  or  0-8886  acre ;  the  ohm  =  190  litres  or  33*015  Imp.  galls.;  the  fawt  of  20  mal- 
tcrs  =  90  hectolitree,  or  10*32  Imp.  quarters ;  and  the  centner  of  10  stones  or  100  lbs.  =  50  Uto- 

,  or  IlQi  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

B  stated  fai  fl 


JftfM^.— Accounts  are  stated  in  florins,  each  divided  into  60  kreotxers.  The  Baden  or  Rhenish 
icln,  being  coined  at  the  rate  of  241  to  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silvw.  Is  equal  Is.  Sd.  sterifaig. 
JPHttmeet^—The  estfanate  of  the  budget  for  1837-38  was  13,026,500  fl.  a-vear,  of  which  the  share 


•ocln,  being  coined  at  the  rate  of  241  to  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver.  Is  equal  Is.  Sd.  sterifaig. 
JFHttmea^Tbe  estfanate  of  the  budget  for  ll»7-38  was  13,026,500  fl.  a-year,  of  which  the  sha 
TCcaived  firom  the  Prussian  Customs  Union  was  1,496,503  fl.  National  debt  about  12,000,000  fl. 


BAGGAGE.    [Passsnger.] 

BAGGING,  a  coarse  hempen  fabric  nsed  as  a  wrapper  for  cotton  wool,  ooffee, 
and  other  articles.    It  is  ma4e  chiefly  at  Dondee,  for  exportation  to  America. 

BAILMENT,  from  the  French  baUler,  to  deliver,— a  term  peculiar  to  English 
law.  Sir  William  Jones  defines  it  as  **  a  aelirery  of  goods  on  a  condition,  expressed 
or  imj^lied,  that  they  shall  be  restored  bv  the  bailee  to  the  bailor,  or  aooording  to  his 
directions,  as  soon  as  the  purpose  for  wnich  they  were  bailed  snail  be  answered  *' 
CEtMw  /.  en  BaUmenii),  It  embraces  a  variety  of  contracts,  the  nature  of  which  is 
tiras  defined  and  illustrated  by  Blackstone :  **  a  deliyery  of  goods  in  trust,  upon  a 
eontraet,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the 
part  of  the  bailee.  As,  ir  dotn  be  delivered,  or  (in  our  legal  dialect)  bailed)  to  a 
taiktf  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  has  it  upon  implied  contract  to  render  it  again 
when  made,  and  that  in  a  worxmanly  manner.  If  money  or  goods  be  delivered  to 
a  common  carrier,  to  convey  from  Cmord  to  London,  he  is  under  a  contract  in 
law  to  pay,  or  canr  them,  to  the  person  appointed,  if  a  horse,  or  other  goods,  be 
delinnred  to  an  innxeeper  or  his  servants,  he  is  bound  to  keep  them  safely,  and 
restore  them  when  his  guest  leaves  the  house.  If  a  man  takes  m  a  horse,  or  other 
cattle,  to  graze  and  dei^isture  in  his  grounds,  which  the  law  calls  agitiment,  he 
takes  them  upon  an  implied  contract  to  return  them,  on  demand,  to  the  owner" 
(//.  451).  Tne  contracts  so  embraced  in  this  term  will,  where  they  have  relation 
to  commerce,  be  found  treated  under  their  respective  designations.  The  term 
Ip^iipxmt  is  now  generally  used  by  legal  writers,  for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the 
TarioQS  contracts  it  embraces,  with  a  view  to  a  consideration  of  the  proportionate 
n^Mmsibility  of  the  bailee  for  the  subject  under  his  charge,  accordmg  to  the 
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nature  of  the  bailment.  The  scale  of  responsibility  generallj  approTed  of.  is  that 
adopted  by  Sir  William  Jones.  He  adopts  the  distinction  of  the  ciTilians  oetween 
oulpa^  culpa  lata^  and  culpa  levity  or  *^  ordinary  neglect,"  **  gross  neglect,**  and 
"  siinit  neglect."    These  are  thus  distinguished  :— 

**  Obdinart  neglect  is  the  omistion  or  that  care^  which  every  man  of  common 
prudence t  and  capable  of  governing  a  family^  takes  of  his  own  concerns. 

*^  Gross  neglect  is  the  want  of  that  care^  which  every  man  cf  common  tense^  how 
inattentive  toever,  takes  of  his  own  property. 

''  SuoRT  neglect  is  the  omission  of  that  diligenee  which  very  circumspect  and 
thoughtful  persons  use  in  securing  their  oum  goods  and  chattels^'  ( 1 189  1  Id).  The 
responsibility  of  the  bailee,  as  measured  by  these  definitions,  has  been  thus  applied 
to  the  leading  contracts  comprehended  under  the  term  bailment. 

InDepositf  where  the  bailee  becomes  the  gratuitous  custodier  of  the  goods,he  is  not 
in  general  liable  for  what  may  happen  to  them,  unless  a  wilfhl  carelessness,  which 
must  be  presumed  to  eyinoe  fraud  or  malice,  can  be  shown  to  haye  actuated  him. 
If  he  be  naturally  careless,  and  allow  his  own  property  to  run  the  same  risk,  the 
proprietor  must  bear  any  loss  which  may  occur,  as  the  consequence  of  haying 
trusted  a  person  of  such  habits  wi^  his  property^— in  this  case,  then,  the  bailee  & 
only  answerable  for  gross  ne^^ect. 

In  Mandate,  where  the  mandatory  acts  gratuitously,  the  same  rule  applies,  with 
the  difference  applicable  to  the  position  of  the  bailee,  who  is  not  merely  the  passiye 
custodier,  but  has  undertaken  to  perform  some  act  relatiye  to  the  subject  put  into 
his  hands.  He  is  not  bound  to  exact  diligence,  and  cannot  be  made  responsible, 
unless  for  gross  carelessness,  as  aboye  (but  see  oelow,  in  the  case  of  a  hiring). 

Commodate  or  loan  for  use,  exacts  the  highest  degi^e  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
borrower.  The  rule  is,  that  the  article  lent  perishes  to  the  owner,  but  as  it  is 
intrusted  to  the  borrower  for  his  conyenience,  he  will  be  liable  in  damages,  if  the 
loss  can  in  any  way  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  caution  on  his  part.  A  b<w- 
rower  or  hirer  is  aosolutely  liable  for  the  safety  of  the  object,  if  he  keep  it  beyond 
the  time  stipulated,  or  use  it  for  a  purpose  different  from  that  forydiich  it  was  lent. 

Pledge,  or  Pawn,  being  a  contract  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  bailor  and 
bailee,  exacts  ordinary  diligence.  The  subject,  if  it  perish,  p«ishes  to  the  bailor, 
but  he  can  make  the  bailee  responsible  if  he  has  shown  **  ordinary  neglect,"  or  has 
not  taken  such  care  of  it  as  a  man  usually  takes  of  his  own  property.  Iliere  are 
special  statutory  regulations  for  the  responsibility  of  pawnbrokers.     [Pawn- 

BROKEKS.] 

Location  includes  many  contracts  of  /ffeat  practical  importance,  such  as  the 
letting  and  hiring  of  moyeables,  the  employment  of  manufacturers  or  artists  to 
perform  operations  on  subjects  put  into  their  hands,  the  employment  of  fitctors  and 
M;ents  [Factor.  Principal  and  Aobnt.],  and  the  deliyery  of  ^oods  to  carriers, 
shipowners,  innkeepers,  and  others.  The  general  rule  in  location  is,  that  the  bailee 
is  liable  for  ordinary  n^lect,  but  special  r^es  apply  to  the  seyeral  contracts.  Ilras, 
from  an  early  period.  shu>owners.  carriers,  and  innkeepers,  have  been  considered 
under  an  absolute  obli^tion  asSeiy  to  restore  all  goods  committed  to  their  charge, 
no  cause  of  deterioration  exculpating  them,  unless  it  be  occasioned  by  **  the  act  or 
God  or  oi  the  king's  enemies ;"  there  areu  howeyer,  in  special  cases  statutory  limi- 
tations of  such  responsibility.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  heads  Carrier,  Factor,  Innkeeper,  Shipping,  Wharfinger. 

In  bailment,  the  bailor  continues  proprietor,  but  **  a  special  qualified  property  " 
Is  transferred  to  the  bailee,  who  bein^  responsible  to  the  bailor,  has  a  right  to 
maintain  an  action  a^inst  any  person  iiguring  or  abstractin|[  the  subject.  (Mlaek- 
stone,  as  aboye.   Sir  William  Jone^  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Badments.) 

BAIZE,  a  coarse  open  woollen  fabric,  haying  a  long  nap,  and  sometimes  friezed 
on  one  side.    It  is  made  at  Chichester  and  Colchester.out  principally  at  Rochdale. 

BALACHONG,  a  kind  of  cake  formed  of  dried  fish,  pounded  up  with  salt  and 
ances,  and  then  allowed  to  ferment  freely.  The  best  sort,  or  the  red  bala- 
ohong,  is  made  of  shrimps.  The  black,  or  common  sort,  is  made  of  other  small 
fish.  It  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Malays  and  Chinese,  with  whom  it 
forms  an  article  of  extensiye  commerce. 

BALANCE,  the  sum  of  money  which  must  be  added  to  one  or  the  other  side  of 
an  account,  in  order  that  the  debits  and  credits  may  be  balanced^  or  of  equal 
amount.    [Bookkeeping.] 

BALANCE.  OR  BEAM  AND  SCALES,  is  a  well-known  instrument  used  for 
eomparing  weights  with  one  another.  When  well-constructed,  it  must  haye  the 
following  propmes  i—lst.  It  should  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  when  loaded  with 
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eqntl  weights.  2<2,  It  flhoiild  hara  neat  teruiM^^ilaA  is,  the  addition  of  a  wmaSl 
weicfat  in  either  scale  should  distorb  the  eqnilibnum.  da.  It  ihonld  have  graat 
stoMUg,  that  is,  when  disturbed,  it  should  quickly  return  to  a  state  of  rest.  That 
the  first  property  may  be  obtained,  the  beam  must  have  equal  arms ;  and  the  centre 
of  snspensioii  must  b^  higher  than  the  centre  of  graTity.  The  second  property, 
sensibility,  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  arm,  the  less  the  distaaoe 
between  these  two  centres,  and  the  less  the  weight  with  which  the  balance  is  loaded. 
The  third  properW,  stabihty,  \b  attained  by  making  the  centre  of  graTi^  of  the 
whole  apMratos  fall  below  the  pomt  of  support.  The  arm  having  a  siTen  length, 
additional  weif^  either  to  the  scale  or  beam  is  fiikTourahle  to  stabifity.  and  un- 
&Toarable  to  sensibility.  ETery  increase  of  sensibility  (the  arm  remidninff  the 
nsM)  is  a  deerease  of  stabilitT,  and  vice  versA.  Stability  in  abalance  is  much  less 
difienlt  to  attain  than  sensibility.  The  scales  of  shopkeepers  are  soiBcieatly  stable, 
but  fow  are  Tery  sensible.  Balances  of  great  sensibility,  howerer.  are  not  suited 
for  the  ordinarr  purposes  of  business,  as  the  process  of  wei^^liingin  such  balances 
is  generally  te<nous,  owing  to  the  slow  vibrations  of  the  beun.  Balances  used  in 
eoBimeroe  are  sometimes  constructed  either  fraudulently  or  by  inaccurate  work- 
manship, so  as  to  make  unequal  wei^ts  produce  equilibrium,— an  effect  produced 
by  maknv  the  arms  of  the  balance,  tnough  apparently  equal,  really  unequ^  But 
an  emr  of  this  kind  is  readily  detected^  oy  nanspoeition  of  the  weights,  when,  if 
the  equilibrium  be  not  preserred,  the  balance  is  fhiudnlent  and  useless.  A  balance 
for  deiieate  purposes  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  of  brass,  as  steel  and  iron 
are  apt  to  acquire  mapetic  properties. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  a  term  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  difference 
between  the  commercial  exports  and  imports  of  a  state.  This  term  was  introduced, 
and  has  been  chiefly  used,  by  the  supporters  of  the  mercaniUe  thewry,  a  system  of 
Pditieal  Economy  which  was  based  on  the  assumption,  that  **  wealth  consists  of  the 
precious  metals ;  that  what  is  gained  in  trade  by  one  nation  must  be  lost  by  another ; 
and  that  our  creat  object  in  receiving  returns  snould  be  to  get  money  instead  of  mer- 
chandise.^ Hence,  when  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports,  the  state  was  said  to 
have  %fav<mnMe  bakme€y  and  in  the  opposite  case,  an  v^favourahle  balance ;  it 
being  supposed  that  such  balances  could  not  be  cancelled,  except  by  the  remittance 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  money  thus  remitted  was 
the  measure  <^  the  gain  or  loss  derived  by  the  state  firom  foreign  trade.  In  order 
chiefly  to  bring  about  the  desirable  result  of  a  favourable  balance,  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  vrere  for  manv  years  imposed  on  the  importation  of  nearly  all 
commodities  except  bullion^  wnile  on  the  other  hand  bounties  were  granted  on 
exportation.    [Bouhtt.] 

The  selfish  priiicii»le  that  what  is  gained  in  trade  by  one  nation  is  lost  by  another, 
is  now  abandoned ;  it  being  obvious,  that  unless  in  tne  general  case  both  parties 
are  benefited,  no  exchange  of  commodities  will  take  place.  It  is  now  also  admitted, 
that  the  wealth  of  states  and  of  individuals  consists  not  in  money  alone,  but  in  the 
abandaace  of  their  whole  disposable  products  ;  that  gold  and  silver  are  commo- 
dities Bobject  to  the  same  general  rules  in  their  transmission,  as  sugar,  tobacco,  or 
any  other  commodities,  uMiely,  sent  firom  where  thev  are  of  lower,  to  where  tney 
are  of  hixber  value,  and  never  exported  except  for  tne  purpose  of  importing  some 
mere  valuable  article  in  return  ;  tnat  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  an  unfavourable 
halaaee.  bullion  is  not  exported  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the  cheapest  exportable 
commodity  ;  and  that  in  point  <^  fiujt  its  exportation  (except  fh>m  mining  coun- 
tries), as  'wnXL  as  its  importati<m.  can  take  place  only  to  a  limited  extent.  If 
bullion  be  largely  exported,  it  will  become  scarce,  and  of  course  dear,  in  the  ex- 
porting country  ;  the  money  value  of  other  commodities  will  in  a  proportionate 
degree  fhU  ;  and  they  will  become  preferable  objects  of  remittance  and  exportation 
otttil  bullion  is  again  reimported.  In  a  similar  manner,  if  by  the  operation  of  a 
fhvoorable  balance,  bullion  is  imported  in  ^p-eater  quantity  than  is  necessary  to 
tmpltj  the  wants  or  the  country,  its  value  will  become  depreciated  in  relation  to 
oiner  commodities,  and  it  will  he  again  re-exported.    [Exchange.] 

The  public  accounts  do  not  show  correctly  the  amount  of  the  exports  and  imports 
tf  the  country  ;  the  qfictal,  or  custom-house  rate  of  valuation,  having  been  fixed 
■0  &r  back  as  1696,  wnenprioes  were  altogether  different  ftrom  what  they  are  now ; 
while  Uie  declared  value  furnished  by  the  merchant  applies  solely  to  the  exports. 
In  1838,  the  offidal  vi^ae  of  the  exports  was,  £110,198.716  ;  and  of  the  imports. 
£$2M4fiOO ;  showing,  according  to  this  valuation,  a  balance  of  trade  in  fitvour  of 
the  limed  Kingdom,  or  an  excess  of  exports  above  imports,  to  the  extent  of 
£48,194^716  1  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  unless  the  impoiis  of  a  merchant  exoeed 
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his  exports  in  yalne,  bis  tnde  would  be  speedily  abandoned ;  and  as  wbat  is  ttue 
in  the  case  of  the  individaal  merchant  must  be  equally  true  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  it  follows,  that  could  the  public  accounts  be  kept  with  accuracy, 
they  would  show,  instead  of  a  greater  amount  of  exports  than  of  imports,  a  Teiy 
OOTisiderable  excess  of  the  latter  above  the  former. 

BALE,  a  bundle  or  parcel  of  goods,  packed  up  for  caniaij^e. 

B  ALlCb,  large  beams  of  timber,  such  as  are  used  in  building. 

BALLAST  (Dan.  Baglatt,  Du.  Ger.  &  Sw.  BaUati,  Ft.  Lett.  It.  Savorra, 
8p.  Latire,  Por.  Lattro,  Rns.  Balatt),  sand,  iron,  or  any  other  heavy  ma- 
tmal  employed  for  sinldng  a  yessel  to  a  proper  depth  in  the  water,  and  to  giro  it 
a  just  counterpoise  against  the  action  of  the  wina  on  the  sails,  in  ballasting  a 
▼essel,  the  centre  of  grayitv  should  be  placed  neither  too  hi|^h  nor  too  low.  When 
too  much  heavy  ballast  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  the  yessel  will  be  too 
Mtiff;  she  will  roll  violently,  and  besides  having  her  sailing  qualities  impaired,  will 
be  in  danger  in  bad  weather  of  being  dismasted.  When,  on  the  contrury,  there  is 
too  little  ballast,  or  this  is  so  disposed  as  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  too  high, 
the  vessel  will  be  too  erank,  and  equal  danger  will  arise.  The  art  of  oallasting, 
however,  is  to  be  aoouired  rather  from  experience  than  specific  rules,  as  the  quan- 
tity required  by  dinerent  vessels  of  the  same  tonnage  varies  aoconiing  to  their 
shape  or  6tftAiL 

Yeateb  in  baUsat,  i.  e.  having  no  goods  on  bosM  other  thsn  the  ttoree  and  other  trtidee  reqnl- 
•Ite  for  the  ship,  crew,  uid  paieengen,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  certain  pwi-diargee 
wliich  are  leriea  opon  reieeb  having  cargoes :  manj  formalitiei  at  the  Custom-home  are  likewiie 
dispensed  with  in  atvour  of  such  vessels.  A  foreign  vessel  proceeding  from  a  British  port  is  con- 
sidered as  a  ship  in  ballast,  thou^  having  on  board  a  smad  quantity  of  goods  of  British  mannJiie- 
ture  for  the  private  use  of  the  master  uid  crew,  and  not  as  merchandise,  provided  such  goods  do 
not  exceed  hi  value  £90  for  the  master,  £10  for  the  mate,  and  £5  for  each  of  the  crew. 

Tlie  ballasting  of  vessels  in  the  Thames  is  i^aced  under  the  superintendence  of  the  CorporatioB 
of  the  Trinity-house,  in  whom  is  vested  the  soil  of  the  river  from  London  Bridge  to  the  sea.  Their 
charges  are  as  follows  :— 

For  land  baOoH  from  any  quarries  or  pits  east  of  Woolwich,  Id.  per  ton  of  90  cwt    For  river 


baOatL,  not  washed,  carried  to  any  vessel  employed  in  the  ooal-taMie,  Is.  per  Ion  ;  carried  to  any 
other  British  vessel,  ls.3d.  per  ton;  carried  to  any  foreign  vessel,  is. 7a.  per  ton.  For  washed 
baUast,  double  these  rates  are  chargeable  in  each  case  resMctively. 

The  following  additional  sums  are  also  diargeable :— For  eadi  ton  delivered  in  or  unladen  from 
the  inward  Bast  or  West  India  Dock,  lOd. ;  in  or  from  the  outward  East  or  West  India  Dock,  the 
London  Dock,  the  Commercial  Dock,  the  East  Country  Dock,  or  the  City,  Burrey,  or  Regentli 
Canal.  4d. 

No  baUast  is  to  be  pot  on  board  before  enlrv  at  the  Ballast-ol&oe,  under  a  penalty  of  £5  per 
ton.  The  Trini^r  Corporation  may  recover  a  fine  of  £10  frtmi  anv  person,  for  everv  ton  of  bal£ut 
which  he  may  take  out  of  the  river,  within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  without  their  authority. 
It  is  likewise  ordered,  that  the  ballast  of  all  vessels  coming  into  the  Thames  must  be  unladen  into 


a  lighter,  the  chaige  for  which  is  6d.  per  ton ;  and  a  pena^  of  £90  is  levied  from  the  master  of 
yny  vessel  ft«m  wlilch  ballast  Is  cast  into  the  river. 
Similar  regulations  exist  in  most  other  ports.    [For  the  custom-house  reguhttions  as  to  vessels 


r  vessel  ft«m  which  ballast  is  cast  into  the  river. 

Jimilar  regulations  exist  in  most  other  ports,    [f  . . 

in  baUast  see  Customs*  J2<yuto(ton  Act,  abridged,  {  80-83.] 

BALSAM  (Fr.  Baume,  Ger.  BaUam),  Under  this  name  are  commonly  in- 
cluded various  medicinal  resiaons  juices  obtained  from  trees ;  but  the  term  is 
strictly  applicable  only  to  such  as  contain  benzoic  acid,  along  with  a  volatile  oil 
and  resin ;  and  of  these  true  balsams  there  appear  to  be  only  five ;  namely.  Bal- 
sam of  Peru,  Balsam  of  Tolu,  Benzoin,  Storax^  and  liquid  Amber.  There  are 
besides  the  balsam  of  Gilead  or  Opobalsam,  Copaiba,  and  others  which  contain  no 
benzoic  acid,  but  are  turpentines  containing  a  volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  procured  fh>m  the  MyrosyUm  Perviferumf  a  tree  which  grows 
in  the  warmest  iMEirts  of  South  America.  It  occurs  in  two  states  ;  one  called  the 
white,  the  other  the  black.  The  former,  which  results  from  spontaneous  exuda- 
tion, or  incisions  made  in  the  bark,  is  very  rare.  The  black  or  common  balsam  is  said 
to  be  procured  by  boiling  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  a  fluid,  having 
the  consistence  of  svrup,  a  brown  colour,  fragrant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  jpungent 
bitterish  flavour.  Sp.  gr.  1*15.  It  is  commonly  imported  in  tin  flasks.  Both  the 
white  and  the  black  Milsams  are  extensively  adulterated,  chiefly  with  copaiba, 
turpentines,  or  volatile  oils. 

Balsam  of  Tolv,  or  Dry  White  Balsam,  is  said  to  flow  from  incisions  in  the 
same  tree  (t)  ;  and  when  fresh,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a  strong  turpentine.  It 
becomes  tenacious  with  age,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  broken,  but  melts  acain 
in  summer.  It  is  a  brownish-yellow  or  reddish-brown  friable  suostance,  of  a  plea- 
sant smell  like  benzoin,  and  a  weak  aromatic  somewhat  acrid  taste.  Its  adultera- 
tion with  turpentine  or  resin  is  known  by  its  odour  when  thrown  on  hot  ooals.  It 
is  imported  in  jars  or  tin  cases. 
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Tlie  halwHnB  of  Peni  uid  Tola  are  employed  medieinallj  in  the  state  of  lynp 
or  tinetiire,  partieiilarly  in  cough  mixtures ;  their  fragrance  also  renders  &em 
pleasant  adjoncts  to  chocolate,  hqueurs,  and  other  artides.    [Benzoin.    Siorax. 

COPAIIIA..] 

BA&iBOO,  a  gigantic  plant  of  the  reed  or  mss  kind,  which  grows  Inxuriantlr 
in  the  tropical  jMUts  of  Asia  and  America.  It  shoots  up  with  great  rapidity,  and 
Taries  in  height  from  15  to  nearly  100  feet.  When  full  grown  us  general  u>pear- 
anee  is  that  of  a  straight  rod  with  a  number  of  stiff  branches  shooting  at  right 
ancles  from  the  main  stem.  It  is  of  almost  universal  use,  and  is  probably  the  most 
Tamable  boon  conferred  by  nature  upon  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  The 
yoong  shoots  of  the  plant  are  eaten  like  asoara^  ;  when  older,  a  fluid  affording 
an  a^^reeable  beyerage  is  secreted  in  the  hoUow  joints ;  and  the  leaves  and  seed  are 
used  in  medicine. 


**  No  plaat  is  more  meftil  where  a  anion  of  strength  and  IkfatneM  ia  required.  In  hofldin^  ft  to 
■0  genermlW  emplored  that  the  houaee  of  the  inferior  daasee  m  India  are  almost  exeliuively  con- 
structed of  it.  It  is  adMted  to  the  formation  of  bridges,  masts  for  boats,  uid  almost  every  article 
of  domestic  fomiture.  Bedding  and  sacking,  and  even  cordage  are  manufactured  from  It.  It  is 
the  common  fence  for  gardens  and  fields ;  and  palanquins  and  Tight  carriages  are  principally  com- 
posed of  it.    The  hollow  stems  serve  for  waterpipes,  and  hi  military  operations  it  has  often  been 


resorted  to  for  the  construction  of  screens.  Anally,  aoeordinc  to  Barrow,  the  Chinese  find  the 
bamboo  invaluable  for  keeping  the  whole  onpire  hi  due  subordination  through  the  iw^hf^  of  fai- 
eossant  famtinadrng  "    {^in.  Cab.  Lib.,  British  India.) 

BANANA,  the  fruit  of  the  Muaa  paradisiacal  a  valuable  plant  common  in  tropi- 
cal oonntries.  It  very  closely  resemoles  the  plantain  [Plantain],  bnt  is  generally 
shorter  and  rounder,  with  a  pulp  softer  and  of  a  more  delicate  taste. 

The  bcnana  and  plantain  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid  sone  what  com.  is  to  Europe,  and 
rice  to  the  aatives  of  India  and  China.  Humboldt  doubts  with  rrrt<"?D  whcthrr  ttii^r?  ii  et^t 
other  plant  in  the  globe  whidh,  in  so  small  a  space  of  ground,  cai;]  i^^r^^iduc^  so  ^Tcni  a  Eoat^  Jf 
sntriment.  Eight  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  has  been  in.^<ri44  Iti  tlie  earth,  it  bflRiiii 
to  form  its  dusters,  and  the  fhiit  may  be  gathered  in  less  than  a  year.  A  pliiniAtfon  U  i>er|i«tua(f*d 
without  any  other  care  than  that  of  cuttmg  the  stems  on  which  th^  fniU  Haa  rip<;ni.-d,  and  RivLngr 
the  earth  a  slight  diesshig.  A  spot  of  1076  feet  may  contain  at  lea^t  fmm  thlnv  tn  forxy  plantip 
which,  in  a  year,  will  yield  more  than  4410  lbs.  of  nutritive  substarir  4?.  Hmi>btrLtlt  alno  eitinutoi 
that  the  produce  of  the  banana  is  to  that  of  wheat  as  133 : 1,  and  to  ih^t  of  i^otntoeA  ili  44 :  L  Nu- 
neroos  preparations  are  made  of  this  fruit,  both  before  and  after  ii>  matiirily^  Whvn  riilly  r\\mt 
It  to  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  preserved  like  our  figs,  formhig  utt  lun^ii^A^lilf  m\^  whoU^jma 
food  ;  indle  meal  or  floor  to  oVtained  from  it  bv  being  cut  in1'>  t-lkt-i.  drfed^  jind  poundc-cl. 
It  to  v%\m^*^  Uiat  Uie  same  extent  of  ground  in  Mexico  on  which  ii  m^  ti»iiQ,T]&  \%  r&ii^.d.  Li  ctiptOile 
of  maintaining  fifty  individuato,  whereas  in  Europe,  under  wheat,  it  wr^iild  not  ruml^h  Mili«t»tDnn 
lor  two ;  and  nothfaig  strikes  a  traveller  more  than  the  diminutive  n  |  ]>iMr  tm  i>  ^f  [  ji.r  si..  tt>.  cjudi-r 
culture  romid  a  hut  which  contains  a  numerous  fSunily  (HtmboUiis  Trat^cis^  jL<1>ji.  wu^.  Lu,-,.. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  also  useful.  The  leaves,  which  are  more  than  two  yards  long, 
and  a  foot  broad,  are  used  for  napldns  and  table-cloths,  and  are  food  for  hogs.  The  water  from 
the  soft  trunk  to  used  as  an  astringent.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  fibrous  bu-k  of  a  wild  banana, 
MMsa  UssUlU,  to  made  into  doth,  and  also  affords  material  (or  the  cordage  called  hi  eastern  ooun- 
tries  Manilla  ropes. 

BANCO,  an  Italian  word  signifying  Bank,  used  for  describing  the  bank  money 
of  Uamburs  and  other  places. 

BANDANA,  a  kind  of  handkerchief  with  bright  figures  or  spots  upon  a  red  or 
dark  ground.  India  is  the  ori^al  seat  of  this  manufacture  ;  but  the  oriental 
patterns  are  now  &r  surpassed  m  beauty  and  precision  of  desikn  by  the  British. 
The  term  bandana  is  also  applied  to  the  style  oi  calico-printing  by  which  the  pat- 
terns are  produced. 

BANK,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  depository  for  money,  bnt  most  commonly 
to  an  estabUdiment  for  dealing  in  money  capital.  The  proprietor  or  manager  oi 
such  an  establishment  is  called  a  barker :  and  the  term  oanking  \b  generally  used 
to  express  the  rules  and  principles  bv  which  his  operations  are,  or  should  be  re- 
gulated, as  well  as  these  operations  themselves. 

L  HiSTOucAL  NoncB.— Few  records  are  preserved  of  the  extent  to  which  bank- 
ing was  known  or  practised  by  the  ancients.  The  first  bankers  were  the  money 
dealers,  who  exchanged  the  coins  of  one  nation  for  those  of  another.  In  Athens 
and  Rome  bankers  are  said  to  have  existed  who  fulfilled  many  of  the  modem 
ftanctions  of  the  trade  ;  but  the  prejudice  against  the  taking  of  interest  for  money, 
rendered  the  business  one  of  httle  repute.  The  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages 
left  no  field  open  for  bankhig.  In  the  twelfth  century,  however,  the revivaiof 
comnserce  in  Italy  again  created  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  bankers. 
These  at  first  were  Lombard  Jews,  who  exchanged  money  and  bills  in  the  public 
Barket-pUoes  on  benches,  whence  the  term  bank,  from  bancOf  the  Italian  word  for 
bench.    The  modem  public  banks  were  originally  depoalt-bjB.nks.    The  first  was 
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the  oelebnted  Bank  of  Venioe,  institated  in  1 171.  Its  capital  was  <MHnp08ed  of  s 
loan  advanoed  to  the  state,  which  was  made  transferable  in  the  books  of  the  bank. 
It  opened  accounts  with  depositors  of  gold,  silYcr,  and  jewellery,  giving  them  credit 
for  the  value  of  the  effects  aeposited.  The  holders  of  such  credits  were  said  to  be 
the  holders  of  so  much  bank  monoT ;  and  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  mer- 
chants  to  make  their  contracts  and  oiaw  their  bills  in  this  money,  the  payments  being 
effected  by  a  transfer  from  one  name  to  another  in  the  bank  accounts  of  the  funds 
deposited  in  its  oof^rs.  In  1587.  its  capital  was  aboTC  five  millions  of  ducats.  This 
bs^  continued  to  prosper  until  the  subversion  of  the  republic  in  1797  ;  and  its 
money  at  all  times  bore  an  agio  over  the  current  money  of  the  city  :  in  1808  it 
was  cuscontinued.  The  banks  of  Barcelona  and  Genoa  were  founded  in  the  four- 
teenth oentury.  In  1609,  the  well-known  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  1619,  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  both  banks  of  deposit,  on  the 
model  of  tiiat  of  Venice.  Tne  other  continental  banks  are  of  much  more  recent  for- 
mation. 

In  England,  the  Jews,  famous  during  the  middle  ases  for  ^  their  egregious  cun- 
ning in  trade/'  were  the  principal  money  dealers  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
thishranch  oc  business  was  shaied  by  a  number  of  Lombard  Italians  who  then  settled 
in  the  country.  The  business  of  banking,  howeyer,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
is  oomparatiYely  of  recent  date.  In  I^ndon,  the  merchants  lodged  their  money 
for  security  in  the  Tower,  whence  they  drew  it  out  as  occasion  required ;  but 
in  1640,  Charles  I.  having  seized  £200,000  thus  defKwited,  they  appear  to  have 
afterwards  employed  the  goldsmiths  as  their  depositaries.  Ilie  London  gold- 
smiths, whose  money  trade  had  previously  been  confined  to  the  changing  of  coins, 
then  extended  their  business  oy  borrowing  and  lending  on  interest ;  and  the 
receipts  which  they  gave  for  deposits  circulated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
modem  bank  notes.  The  extension  of  commerce  which  occurred  about  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  after  the  settlement  of  the  government  of  the  Revolution,  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Scotland^  and  in  time  to  other 
establishments  in  the  manner  afterwards  described. 

II.  Objicis  and  PniNaPLBS  op  Banking.— These  vdll  be  best  ex|>lained  by  first 
considering  s^Nurately  the  principal  purposes  of  a  bank,  namely,  receiving  deposits, 
facilitating  remittances,  issuing  paper  money,  and  making  loans,  and  uterwards 
showing  the  general  ^ect  of  these  operations  when  combined  :  in  each  case  having 
regard  chidiy  to  the  mode  in  vrhich  banking  is  usually  oonaucted  in  the  United 
Kmgdom. 

/>0poml9.->The  banks  first  instituted  in  Europe  after  the  revival  of  commerce 
were,  as  already  noticed,  established  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  deposits.  The 
lodgements  consisted  of  coin  of  full  weight,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  bullion  ; 
and  the  credits  raised  in  the  bank  books  for  such  deposits  were  transferred  in 

S^yment  of  debts  from  one  account  to  another  by  means  of  drafts  or  cheques ; 
e  coin  or  bullion  being  seldom  or  never  withdrawn,  except  when  required  for  ex- 
portation. No  interest  vras  allowed  on  the  deposits  ;  and  the  advantages  derived 
nrom  such  banks  consisted  in  the  safe  custody  of  the  nrecious  metals,  in  the  &cility 
and  despatch  given  to  cash  transactions  by  the  transfer  system,  and  m  the  certainty 
afforded  that  these  transactions  vrould  be  adjusted  in  currency  of  a  determinate  and 
invariable  standard,  instead  of  the  light  and  debased  coins  then  in  droulation. 
This  mode  of  banking  is  still  continued  in  Hambubo,  under  which  head  it  is  more 
fblly  enlained.  But  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  receiving  of  deposits  is  invaria- 
bly^ ooigoined  with  other  departments  of  banking  business ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  circulating  meoium  renders  bullion  lodgements  unnecessary.  Deposit 
banking,  as  thus  modified,  still  furnishes  to  the  public  the  advantages  of  secure 
custody  for  their  money,  with  the  fkdlity,  despatch,  and  economy  of  the  transfer 
system ;  besides  which,  interest,  varying  from  aoout  two  to  three  percent.,  is  (except 
by  the  private  bainkers  of  London)  generally  allowed  on  the  sums  in  their  handiB, 
firom  the  readiness  vrith  vrhich  thc^  can  be  reinvested  by  the  banks  in  securities 
yielding  a  hi^r  rate.  Deposits  in  tlus  country  are,  hoirever,  of  two  kinds  :  Dead 
Account*  (distinguished  in  Scotland  as  DepotU  Receipts^  in  which  money  is  invested 
for  the  purposes  of  security  and  interest  without  bemg  operated  upon  ;  and  Draw- 
nig  Aoeouni§^  called  also  Ranmng.  OpgraHng,  or  Chtrrent  Account*^  in  which  there 
IS  a  perpetual  paying  in  and  drawmg  out  by  cheques  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
circumstances  or  necessities  of  the  depositor,  interest  being  allowed  on  the  daily 
balances  in  the  hands  of  the  bank. 

Remittanoet  were,  in  ancient  times,  effected  by  sending  a  messeni^  vrith  the  coin, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  by  means  of  mils  of  exchange.  Tnid  latter  still  form  the  chief 
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▼ebiele  Ibr  toreiga.  reraittanees  ;  but  the  tnnsmissioii  of  money  from  oitt  put  of 
the  kingdom  to  another  is  now  almost  entirel j  effected  by  the  banks,  by  whom  it  is 
eoodnctod  wiU&  great  security  and  despatch,  throng  tne  medium  of  their  agents 
or  tlieir  branehes.  These  facilities  encourage  trade  m  two  wavs  : — (Irst,  by  oaos- 
ing  money  to  be  transmitted  in  a  shorter  aptuee  of  time,eapital  is  made  to  roToIve 
more  rapidly  ;  and,  seeondlj,  they  diminish  the  prices  of  commodities,  operating 
Hke  xDuoroTed  roads  in  lowering  the  expense  of  their  conTeyance.  The  most  common 
moredfecting]  ...--.-       -^ 


iww  V.  «ft««>wuj<  an  inland  remittance  is  that  of  a  Letter  if  CredU.  which  authorizes 
the  bank's  correspondent  to  repay  the  money  depositea  with  tnem  to  the  party 
Bamfcd  in  Uie  letter  ^  the  use  of  the  money  dnnng  the  interrening  period  and  some- 
times a  small  commission,  forming  the  remuneration  to  the  bank.    rfixcHANOB.] 

C^renUatian^ — The  issue  of  paper  money  in  the  form  of  notes  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand,  is,  in  reference  to  tne  public,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  fuie- 
tioos  of  a  bank ;  but  a  disturbing  element  is  attached  to  it  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  profitable  aceorcung  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  amount  of 
notes  that  is  kept  in  circulation  exceeds  the  amount  of  capital  which  is  kept  in  re- 
serre  for  the  payment  of  them.  It  is,  howerer,  generaUy  admitted,  that  oanks  of 
issue  are  capable  of  conferring  yaluable  benefits  upon  a  countij  when  they  are  pro- 
perly conducted,  their  operatMos  confined  to  the  legitimate  objects  of  banking,  and 
their  liability  to  comply  with  their  contracts  strictly  enforced.  The  principal  cneok 
■pon  the  OTerissaes  of  banks  is  the  couTertibility  of  their  notes  into  specie  on  de- 
mand. That  tendency  is  also  limited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  wants  of  the  public, 
on  the  other  by  the  desire  of  the  banks  to  protect  their  own  interest ;  as  the  issue  of 


nolee  will  be  either  in  the  repayment  of  depoeits.  or  in  the  form  6t  loans  by  dis- 
counts or  otherwise.  Farther  checks  exist  in  tne  system  of  bank  exchanges,  by 
which  the  notes  circulated  by  one  establishment  are  mteroepted  by  the  others  and 


bronght  back  to  it ;  and  by  the  practice  of  allowing  interest  on  deposits,  under  the 
inlloence  of  which  the  notes  not  neceesary  in  trade  are  returned  for  the  purpose  of 
inrestment.    [Moianr.] 

Loane  may  be  classed  under  three  heads  :  let.  Discounts  ;  2d^  Cash-credits ; 
SdL  Orerdrafts  on  Current  Accounts  : — 

1.  Discounts.  The  form  in  which  loans  are  chiefly  made  by  banken  is  on  the 
security  of  bills  of  exchange,  which  are  well  adapted  for  their  purposes,  as  having 
only  a  short  time  to  run  before  they  fall  due,  the  adranoed  capital  soon  returns, 
wh&e,  being  transferable,  they  can.  if  necessary,  be  rediscounted.  The  advance 
is  made  to  we  full  amount  of  the  bill  under  deduction  of  interest,  or  as  it  is  some- 
what loosely  termed  duetmrU^  for  the  time  which  the  bill  has  to  run ;  a  commission 
is  iJso  sometimes  charged,  varying  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  per  cent. 

•*  TiM  bOb  preacvtM  to  a  iwik  for  Oiooiiiit,'*  nya  Mr  Gilbert,  '^msyfoneraUybedifidediiito 
Hw  fiilUiivJvuf  do^aei : — 
"  \V.\  Bill*  nJrawTi  hy  pnvliirtfi  or  mBtiutwtUKffl  uprm  w1iC)i1«««]«  dc>aIcfB. 
••  it^  Bilfa  dniWTi  ^y  wbol^Tttle  rfitfiJeni  ii|><>n  rtUil  deaJcn. 
•*  l&l  B^Hi  dmwn  by  reUll  d(ftit«f?i  u|voti  Kin-rumppt 

**  (4^>  BiOa  w4.  vumg  out  cif  xtrnVe,  but  >(<t  dmwD  &!^inft  Ttluv,  at  rcnii,  &e. 
•*  \K%  l£jin  or  iKcomBHidatiDii  bill*. 

**  TlH  ftrrt  tirq  ftjiiH  af  bt11»  &rc  tlie  Irmt^  and  an  Mt  I^dmiitQ  bSIh  Tor  banken  to  dbOOinit. 
^tut  41^  dbMi  KOtglMV  not  to  be  too  myth  i^ticourAiEM-  Thoy  oru  Xat  chiin;ianttiTely  rauJlamoants, 
otd  mim  4t!awB  ^  «epkB^«n  and  tiivk«ni«iii  upcn  tlictr  euittorn^rit.  T  i  ^  diicoinit  these  bills  freely 
"■DfiMlfitiesmvanAM  fn  the  ftct«ptDn:  Qtid  iiiUmnU'ly  ■\^Tc^■\^•  tf^urious  to  tbe  dnwen. 
»|IHI  smeCi  Vm^  tata  butcbtr,  bnk^^r,  unor,  nr  uphtflatenT,  he  may  Calrly  be  nis- 
AifMWbqraBdtals  bootii&  6otvc&t  uhI  f««u!i»  peopV  pay  tKplr  tradeemen'saocoimts 
fmAgt  m^Biiy^  t^  fbunlt  due  or  bOU,  UkkicIi  KnaetLmfr?  ftuv^f.    ugfat  not  to  be  too  much 


I  out  of  tn^  Iwre  do  tuaSnev  irtlh  biUi.    tEjo  lo-t  daM  of  bOIi  should  sl- 

Piirties,  the  discovery  of 

for  eren  amounts,  for  tho 

ti>  'niu  twari.  iinn  ri?r  tuu  vifuy^c^'L  iitrriji  vuui  t-iifr  tisnk  Will  discount,  and 

i  uvoD  nil^r  thvy  are  djuvn.    Tlie  parties  urc  i>ftcn  relations*  friends,  or 

r  avociktioD»>  cau  have  no  de»lltigt  with  eacb  other.**  (Hittorp  and  Prfn' 

^Sv  k^li  «r  111*  pe^od  ^bkh  bin»  hare  to  ititi  1ft  atio  nwtla:  of  FOn^ldnatiOB.   The  principal 

I  to  a  huik  (?f  ftUvirt  itale*i  bill*  ctunitM-ctl  vith  long  dated  bills  are  the  following:— 

>  nMr  in  «tiJ4.'0imtlng  «2utrt  bitli^  lN?i2mi9«  the  imiHScm  m.\v  t&W  before  the  long  ones 

J  irinraTnL»i(}ri  j  wlitrf:  Ihii  i&  ebnfp^!  will  bii>  mure  \Ti  tha  e^uree  of  a  Tear  upon  anv 

t  nt  apit^t  iiiiiiltivGd  In  df jicoiintiniir  iboft  bJIls  than  [n  df^coonting  long  buls :    A 

t  at  oatvf  w{»  b«  it^tied  In  di^>qi>ntii»  a  weoeaikin  cif  th^irt  bills  thaa  in  discoont- 

Liin«  'i»iiHl  bllLi  lock  up  tbc  fur>Oi  aI  a  bank,  9o  tbat  thejr  cannot  be  discounted 

»  itw  baitVi  DWB  csplt^-tl ;  Tnr  if  a  bank  emplojis.  itA  d^^pveits,  or  its  circulation 

MM  liflli  Md  pajroni^nt  nf  tbo  tiotps  or  d«;ioi!iit.4  should  be  demanded,  the 

ttOilie  Mdtieouiit^n.  and  tbi^  bunk  tniipt  it  op  i    I^ing  ^^ '"^T^'^^*''^ 
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price  wfll  «dY«iioe  before  the  long  bflU  whidi  he  accepts  In  paymoit  shall  lUl  doe;  while  If  th» 
bUlB  are  of  short  date  this  wiU  be  prerented.  (JMd.p.156.) 

Besides  disconnUng  bills  the  banks  render  important  serricefl  in  attending  to 
their  dne  negotiation  ;  it  being  customary  for  merchants  and  other  people  to  send 
all  the  bills  and  drafts  payable  to  them  to  their  bankers,  who  become  responsible 
for  their  recolar  presentation  for  payment,  and  for  their  noting  if  not  paid. 

2.  A  OuSi-<ffeait  is  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  a  bank  to  advance  to  an  indi- 
yidual  such  sums  of  money  as  he  may  from  tune  to  time  reauire,  not  exceeding  in 
the  whole  a  certain  definite  amount,  for  repayment  of  which  he  enters  into  a  bond 
with  securities.  Gash-credits  are  granted  not  only  upon  personal  security,  but 
also  upon  the  security  of  stock  in  the  Public  Funds,  also  occasionally  of  lands  or 
houses,  and  by  some  joint-stock  banks  on  the  security  of  their  own  shares.  To 
those  roquiring  temporary  advances  of  money,  cash-credits  possess  the  following 
advantages  over  discounts  :— The  partj  can  repay  any  part  of  the  sum  drawn  at 
pleasure,  and  interest  is  charced  only  for  the  money  actually  employed  :  He  has 
also  the  power  of  dravnng  wnenever  he  pleases  to  the  fhll  amount  of  his  credit ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  discounting  bills,  he  must  make  a  new  application  to  the 
bank  for  each  bill.  To  a  bank  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  cash-credit  in 
respect  to  bills,  consist  chiefl:^  in  its  connecting  the  party  more  intimately  vrith  the 
bamc ;  in  the  summary  mode  m  which  the  bond  may  be  recovered  fh)m  the  party  or 
his  securities ;  while  to  a  bank  issuing  notes,  the  frequent  operations  under  the 
credit  gives  activity  to  its  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  their  comparative  disad- 
vantages to  a  bank  are  as  follows  : 

**  (1.)  Oash-<sredIts,  when  once  granted,  cannot  be  called  np,  hot  bills  of  exchange  soon  fisil  due, 
and  you  can  refuse  to  disooont  again.  (2.)  If  yon  discount  biHs  of  exchange,  they  can  be  redis- 
ooanted  to  supply  the  bank  with  fiinds  if  necessary,  but  adranoes  on  cash-credits  cannot  be  re* 
placed.  (3b)  In  case  of  a  panic  or  a  run  upon  the  baniL,  the  persons  baring  cadi-credits  might 
nave  occasion  to  draw  upon  the  bank,  and  the  notes  would  immediatelT  be  returned  upon  the 

*    lor  payment  ingoul;  but  you  could  refuse  to  discount  bills  of  exonauge  until  the  run  was 


over.**  {OiBtart,  p.  177.) 

The  cash-«redit  system  was  first  introduced  in  Scotland,  to  which  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
It  is  stiU  chlefiy  confined. 

8.  Overdrafts  on  Current  or  Deposit  Accounts.  These  are  stated  under  a  sepa- 
rate head,  because  in  England  the  advances  in  this  way  are  considerable.  They 
are  similar  in  character  to  the  drafts  under  a  cash-credit^  with  this  difierence.  that 
in  a  current  account  the  party  overdraws  on  his  ovni  individual  security,  ana  that 
on  each  occasion  he  has  «>  obtain  the  permission  of  the  bank. 

In  advancing  money,  whether  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange  or  otherwise,  a 
bank  receives  only  the  market  rate  of  interest.  But  as  this  is  a  return  which  may  be 
obtained  for  money  without  incurring^  the  expense  of  an  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  myest  capital  in  the  business  of  banking  were 
It  to  be  confined  to  the  loan  department  alone.  The  main  object  of  the  banker,  how- 
ever, is  to  procure,  and  employ  on  an  advantageous  footing,  the  money  of^other 
people^  and  his  profits  are  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  he  can  ac- 
comphsh  that  opject.  The  trading  capital  of  a  bank  consists  of— l«f ,  The  capital 
contributed  by  the  partners  ;  2d,  The  money  lodged  on  deposit ;  and,  3d^  The  mo- 
nev  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  remittance ;  to  which 'falls  to  be  added  m  the  case 
of  oanks  of  issue,  4th,  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation.  These  means  are  em- 
ployed in— Iff,  Discounting  bills  of  exchange ;  2d,  Advances  on  cash-credits,  or 
overdrawn  accounts ;  and,  3<f,  Investments  in  the  funds  and  other  public  securities. 
The  surplus  of  the  former  above  the  latter  forms  the  reserve  kept  by  the  bank  to 
meet  current  demands.  The  amount  of  reserve  necessary  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances is  to  be  estimated  flrom  experience,  and  the  transactions  and  position 
of  the  bank :  but  as  unforeseen  events  may  occur  which  may  render  the  bank  liable 
to  be  callea  upon  for  the  whole  or  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  liabilities, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  deposits  or  notes  in  circulation,  it  is  of  consequence  that 
the  amount  of  trading  capital  arising  from  these  sources  should  be  invested  in  secu- 
rities which  shall  rapidly  revolve,  and  be  at  all  times  convertible.  The  securities 
which  best  folfll  these  requisites  are  bills  of  exchange,  stock  in  the  public  fonds, 
and  exchequer  bills,  on  which  a  bank  can  easily  extend  or  diminish  its  advances 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  it  may  have  to  emplo}r ;  increasing  them  when 
the  deposits  and  circulation  are  increasing,  and  diminishing  them  when  these  are 
diminishing;  while  in  anticipation  of  a  run,  the  bills  may  be  converted  into  money 
by  being  rediscounted,  and  the  stock  and  exchequer  bills  sold.  Investments  on 
securities  not  readily  convertible  cannot  be  made  vrith  safety  except  out  of  the 
capital  belonging  to  the  bank  itself. 
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Bankmf  eBiablishments  are  oonstitnted  in  Tarions  ways.  On  the  continent,  the 
vnblio  banks  an,  in  general,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  goTemment.  In  the 
United  States  they  are  chiefly  joint-stock  companies,  with  charters  limiting  the 
re^wnstbility  of  tne  partners  to  the  amount  of  tneir  snares,  or  some  fixed  mnltipld 
thmof.  In  this  country  the  banks  are  constituted  in  three  ways  : — UL  C3iar-  ' 
texed  ones  inyested  with  certain  privileges  of  monopoly,— as  the  Bank  of  fdicland, 
and  the  Bank  of  Ireland ;  2d,  Joint-stock  biuiks  established  on  the  nnnciple 
of  unlimited  responsibility ;  and  Sd,  Private  banks.  The  joint-stock  ana  private 
banks  again  differ  in  some  respects  in  their  privileges  and  methods  of  transacting 
business,  according  as  they  are  situated  in  London,  in  the  provincial  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland. 

III.  Thk  Bank  of  England  was  established  in  1694  as  a  bank  of  issue,  deposit, 
and  loan,  under  the  title  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  qf  England,  Its 
original  capital  of  £1,200,000  was  lent  to  government  at  8  per  cent,  mterest,  vrith  a 
fuitiier  allowance  of  £4000  a-year  for  management.  According  to  tiie  statement 
of  the  projeetori  William  Paterson,  **  the  erection  of  this  famous  bank  not  only 
reUerea  the  ministerial  managers  from  their  frequent  jtroceenont  into  the  eUy  for 
borrowing  money  on  the  best  and  nearest  public  securities  at  an  interest  of  10  and 
12  per  eent.  per  annum,  but  likevnse  gave  life  and  currency  to  double  or  triple  the 
Talne  of  its  capital  in  other  branches  of  public  credit."  The  charter  was  granted 
for  a  limited  tmie  ;  but  it  was  renevred  at  different  periods,  some  advantage  being 
given  after  each  interval  by  the  bank  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  an  advanced 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  without  any  interest.  The  capital  was  in- 
creased by  new  subscriptions  in  1708  to  £5,559,995 ;  in  1722  to  £8^9,995 ;  in  1742 
to  £9,800,000 ;  in  1746  to  £10,780.000  ;  and  in  1782  to  £11,642,400 :  lastly,  by  a 
bonus  of  25  pear  cent,  in  1816  to  £14,553,000  ;  the  whole  of  which,  as  it  was  raised, 
was  lent  to  the  government. 

In  1706  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  all  other  banks  of  issue  in  England  con- 
sisting of  more  than  six  partners  ;  and  this  statute  having  been  construed  so  as  to 
apply  to  banks  of  all  descriptions,  the  Bank  of  Enfflandremained  the  only  joint- 
stock  one  in  England  until  it  v^as  partially  repealeain  the  year  1826. 

In  1696  the  btuik  became  iuTolved  in  difficulties^  and  was  obliged  to  suspend  pay- 
ment of  its  notes ;  but  was  shortly  afterwards  reheved  by  the  assistance  of  the  go- 
vernment. No  similar  embarrassment  occurred  until  the  early  part  of  the  late  virar 
with  France^  when  commercial  difficulties,  caused  bv  the  transition  from  peace  to  a 
state  of  hostility,  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchanges  arising  from  a  deficient 
harvest,  foreign  subsidies,  and,  above  all,  a  general  dread  of  invasion  produced  so 
great  a  drain  for  specie,  that  on  Saturday  the  25th  February  1797,  only  £1,270,000  of 
treasure  remainea  in  the  coffers  of  the  Sank.  A  fhrther  drain  being  apprehended, 
an  order  in  council  was  issued  next  da^  by  t^e  ministers,  prohibiting  the  directors 
frmn  paying  their  notes  in  specie  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  could  be  taken. 
Siortly  aft^wards^  the  memorable  Bank  Restriction  Act  was  passed,  exempting 
the  bank  (h>m  paying  in  cash,  and  authorizing  it  to  issue  notes  for  £1  and  £2  in 
UeQof  gold. 

This  measure  placed  the  currency  of  the  country  under  circumstances  wholly  dis- 
similar to  those  that  have  attended  it  either  before  or  since.  The  events  of  the  war, 
particolarly  during  the  seven  years  thatpreceded  the  peace  of  Paris,  opposed  greater 
•betacles  to  the  prosecution  of  our  foreign  trade  than  were  ever  at  any  other  time 
put  into  action,  whence  sold  and  silver  became  the  only  articles  which  could  be  safely 
taken  in  exchange  for  the  goods  of  which  we  were  purchasers  from  the  continent. 
These  metals,  especially  ^Id^  were  besides  greatly  in  demand  for  the  pay  of  troops. 
These  drenmstances,  acting  in  coigunotion  with  tne  tendency  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act,  under  vrhich  the  directors  were  relieved  frt)m  the  dangers  that  would 
otherwise  have  attended  an  undue  expansion  of  their  issues,  caused  such  an  en- 
hancement of  the  prices  of  the  precious  metals,  when  measured  by  the  paper-currency, 
as  forced  all  our  gold  coin  out  of  circulation.  The  difference  in  value  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  and  cold,  estimated  at  the  Mint  price,  was  for  some  time  trifling, 
and  from  1803  to  1808  vras  no  more  than  £2  :  13  : 2  per  cent.  But  in  the  seven 
foUovring  years,  that  exoess  in  yalue  of  gold  vras  raised  m  the  following  degrees  ^— 
1809,  £14  :  7  :  7  per  cent. ;  1810,  £8  : 7  : 8  per  cent. ;  1811,  £20 : 2  : 7  per  cent. ; 
1812,  £25  :  16  :8 per  cent. ;  1813,  £29  :4  : 1  per  cent. ;  1814,  £14  :7  :7  per  cent. ; 
1815,  £13  : 9 : 6  per  cent.  The  fiJl  in  the  price  of  gold  which  occurred  in  1814  vras 
brooflit  abottt  by  the  return  to  peace,  whicn  restor^  trade  to  its  natural  channels : 
and  n  was  afterwards  reduced  to  its  Mint  price  by  the  contraction  of  issues  forced 
spon  the  bank  by  Parliament. 
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The  Bank  Restrietioii  Act  had  proTided  for  the  return  to  specie  payments  within 
BIX  months  after  the  si^iiatare  of  a  treaty  of  peace ;  but,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  this  was  postpon^l  for  a  year,  on  account  of  the  serious  inconvenience  it  would 
then  have  caused  to  trade ;  and  after  the  rupture  in  1803,  the  public  called  loudly 
for  a  continuance  of  the  exemption.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815  an  act  was 
passed,  declaring  in  th%  preamble  tiiat  **  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  payment  of  its  notes  in  cash." 
The  year  following,  howeyer  (1816),  being  one  of  commercial  distress,  the  resump- 
tion of  cash  payments  was  postponed  to  Jmj  1, 1818 :  and  by  a  ftirther  act  to  July  1, 
1819.  la  the  Ukst  mentioned  year  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject  generally,  of  which  committee  Mr  (now  ^ 
Kobert)  Peel  was  chairman  ;  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  Report  the 
celebrated  act  (59  Greo.  III.  c.  49),  sometimes  called  Peel's  Act.wtJi  passed,  re<iuirinjr 
the  Bank  after  February  1, 1820,  to  exchange  their  paper  for  bullion  at  certain  fixed 
and  graduated  prices,  and  on  May  1, 1823,  to  pay  m  current  gold  coin  at  the  Mint 
rate  of  £3  :  17  :  10|  per  ounce  :  the  latter  proTision  was  anticipated  in  point  of 
time  by  iJie  bank  recommencing  payment  of  their  notes  in  coin  on  May  1, 1821. 
^  Benewed  Charter,  August  1%  1833  (3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  98).  The  following  is  a 
BUBimary  of  the  proyisions  of  this  act : — 

Section  1.  The  Bank  of  EngUund  declared  to  have  the  excltulve  pririkge  of  banking  upon  th« 
oonditionB  q>eclfied  In  the  act. 

Seetkm  S.  During  tuch  priYilege,  no  Company  of  mora  than  liz  perNos  to  iMoe  notes  payable 
on  demand  within  London,  or  dxty-flre  milee  thereof,-4>ut  banln  beyond  that  limit  nuur  israe  bill* 
and  notes  payable  on  demand,  or  oibemdw,  at  the  place  at  which  the  same  shall  be  Hsoed,  and 
also  in  London ;  bnt  no  such  bill  or  note  shall  be  imder  £5,  or  be  reissued  in  London,  or  within 
rixty-fire  miles. 

Section  8.  Any  Company  of  more  than  six  may  cany  on  banking  In  London,  or  within  sixty-five 
miles,  provided  it  do  not  issue  its  bills  or  notes  payable  oa  donand,  or  at  any  kss  time  than  six 
months. 

Section  4.  AH  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  payable  on  demand  which  shall  be  issued  out  of 
liOndoo  shall  be  payable  at  the  place  where  issued. 

Section  A.  The  exdasive  prirUeges  of  the  bank  may  be  terminated  upon  a  year's  notice  given 
within  six  months  after  August  1, 1846,  and  repayment  of  the  public  debt. 

Section  6.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  a  legal  tender  (except  with  respect  to  the  bank  Iteelf)  so 
long  as  the  bank  shall  pay  such  notes  in  coin. 

Section  7.  Bills  not  having  more  than  three  months  to  run  not  subject  to  the  usury  laws.  [This 
period  has  since,  by  temporary  acts,  been  extended  to  twelve  months.] 

Section  8.  Accounts  of  bullion,  and  of  notes  in  drcuhUion,  to  be  sent  weekly  to  the  Chancdlor 
of  the  Exchequer;  and  ui  aversge  state  of  the  bank  accounts  <^  the  Receding  tbiee  months  shall 
be  published  every  month  in  the  London  Gazette. 

Section  0.  Public  to  repay  the  bank  one-fourth  part  of  the  debt  of  £14,686.800. 

Section  10.  If  the  proprietors  shall  so  determme,  the  capital  stock  of  tiie  bank  shall  be  re- 
duced ttma  £14,563,000  to  £10,914,760;  and  the  dUTerence  shall  be  divided  amongst  them  on 
October  6, 1»4. 

Sections  11. 12.  Provide  for  the  qualification  of  directors  in  the  event  of  the  s^d  reduction  of 
stock  beinff  made. 

Sectimi  Is.  Bank  to  deduct  £1S0,000  pe^  annum  from  sum  allowed  fbr  management  of  national 
debt.  — • 

Section  14.  Providons  of  39  &  40  Geo.  IIL  to  remain  in  force,  except  as  altered  by  this  act, 
sul^ect  to  redemption  upon  the  terms  following :— 4hat  at  any  time,  upon  twelve  months*  notice,  to 
be  given  after  August  i,  1866,  and  upon  repayment  of  the  public  debt,  then  the  said  exclusive 
privilcgee  of  bankmg  shaO  cease  and  determine. 

Capital  and  Nature  qf  Btmness,— The  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due 
by  the  public  to  the  bank  was  made  by  an  assignment  of  3  per  cent,  stock  from  the 
-^       •^'  ' of  the^'    •      •  -^ •         ' 


commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt ;  but  the  proprietors  haye 
allowed  this  sum  to  remain  as  available  capital  in  the  hands  of  tne  directors. 
Hence  the  stock  of  the  bank,  sometimes  called  its  permanent  capital,  still  amounts 
to  £14^3,000,  upon  which  sum  the  diyidend  is  paid  to  the  proprietors.  The  real 
capital  of  the  bank  howeyw  exceeds  this  sum  by  £2,944,000,  the  amount  of  the  im- 
divided  profits,  or  rest,  at  31st  March  1840 ;  making  its  total  amount  £17.497,000.  The 
permanent  capital  is  transferable  like  goTemment  stock  ;  and  its  yalue  fluctuates 
from  political  causes,  as  well  as  from  the  yalue  of  money,  and  the  supposed  success 
of  the  Company.  It  is  exempted  from  taxes,  accounted  personal  esti^  assignable 
bj  unstamped  transfer,  and  not  subject  to  forfeiture,  or  liable  to  be  taken  in  execu- 
tion. The  disposable  capital  under  the  management  of  the  directors  consists  of  the 
amount  raised  by  the  issue  of  notes,  that  h^d  hj  deposit  fk^m  goYemment  and 
priyate  partiee,  and,  lastly,  undivided  juroftts.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  generally 
about  j^,000.000,  of  which  part  is  Tested  in  coin  and  bullion,  but  a  larger  part  in 
securities  proaucing  interest— such  as  Exchequer  bills  and  mercantile  acceptances. 
The  income  of  the  bank  is  derived  from  interest  on  goyemment  Be<hirities,  diaoount 
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on  meremntile  bills,  allow&nee  for  managing  the  pnblio  debt,  profits  on  bolHon. 
and  agency,  anunmting  altogether  to  about  £1,600.000,  which,  after  dedaetion  or 
salaries,  lomes,  and  dntj  on  notes,  forms  the  ftind  diyisible  among  the  proprietors. 
The  bank  is  prohibited  tnaa.  engaging  in  any  commercial  nnder&mu;  other  than 
its  Intimate  operations,  snch  as  the  buying  and  selling  of  coin  or  onllion,  and 
bills  of  exchange.  Being,  howerer,  authorised,  like  the  ]ranks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Uaa^tmrgf  to  make  adrancee  on  the  seeuritT  <^  merohandise  lodged  with  it,  or 
pledged  to  it  by  wiittea  docomeats,  a  power  is  giyen  to  the  directors  to  sell  the 
same  te  their  reimborsemeat. 

Mmyt^emeni  and  Int^rnml  R9maaiiimg.-^Tht  chief  BWingWifiit  Is  Tested  in  a 
GoTemor,  Denuty-Goyemor,  and  twenty-four  Directors  elected  amaaUy ;  thirteen 
or  more,  of  wnich  the  goremor  or  depnty-goyemor  must  always  be  one.  eonatitate 
a  coort.  A  goyemor  requires  to  be  posseraed  of  £4000  or  upwards  of  the  stock, 
a  deputy-goyemor  £3000.  a  director  £2000,  and  eyery  elector  £500.  The  directors 
seldom  possess  more  stock  than  what  is  necessary  to  quaBfy  them  for  their  offlce. 
Foot  raieral  courts  ofproprietors  are  held  annually,  nanlely,  in  March  or  April, 
July,  September,  and  December.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  make  or 
reyue  b^r-Iaws,  to  determine  questions  relatmg  to  the  institution,  and  to  elect  offi- 
eCT»— this  last  usually  takin|i;  place  at  the  first  meeting.  Special  meetings  can  be 
eonyened  at  the  request  of  mne  or  more  proprietors  <pialifiea  as  electors. 

No  account  can  be  opened  with  the  establishment  without  permission  from  the 
directors.  If  this  be  granted  the  bank  will  then  discount  approyed  bills,  and  re- 
ceiye  and  pay  cash  as  ordinary  bankers  ;  but  no  deposit-account  can  be  opened 
with  less  than  £500.  No  interest  is  allowed  by  the  bank.  The  party  keeping  an 
aecoont  mnst  always  haye  a  sum  at  his  credit ;  and  no  account  is  allowed  to  be 
oyerdrayrn.  Bills  or  notes  (haying  not  more  than  95  days  to  run)  induding  town 
bills,  are  now  discounted  eyery  day  instead  of  once  a-week  as  formerly.  But  it  is 
a  general  rule  of  the  bank  not  to  open  discount  accounts  for  issuins  country  bankers 
uid  joint-stock  banks.  It  howeyer  discounts  to  snch  issuing  bodies  to  the  extent 
that  may  be  required  to  discharge  their  notes  paid  into  the  seyeral  branches,  and 
lUao  giyes  some  facilities  of  a  similar  kind  to  banks  which  afibrd  aid  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  reyenue  at  the  time,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  aid  giyen.  (Mr  G,  W, 
Narman't  Evidence,  1840 ;  Bank  Rejkort,  p.  209.) 

A  committee  of  three  directors  sit  daily,  and  on  Thursday  the  yrfade  court 
Msenbles.  No  important  measure  is  adopted  without  the  assent  of  the  soajority  <^ 
we  court ;  and  on  particular  occasions  the  directors  communicate  with  the  go- 
yemment.  These  communications  are  made  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  whose  opinions  are  always  considered  with  attention ; 
but  they  possess  no  authority  for  enforcing  any  change  in  the  bank's  arrangements. 

The  bank's  business  is  dirided  into  two  departments  ;  the  one  under  the  chief 
cashier,  who  transacts  the  receipts  and  payments,  and  issues  the  notes  ;  the  other 
imder  the  general  accountant,  who  posts  inese  notes  as  they  are  issued  or  paid  off, 
and  mamwes  the  affiftirs  <^  tiie  national  debt.  In  1832  there  were  employed  at 
the  bank  8aO  clerks  and  porters,  and  88  printers  and  en^yers  ;  and  there  were 
also  Ids  pensioners,  chiefly  superannuated  clerks,  who  receiyed  in  pensions  £31,243, 
ayeraging  £161  to  each.  In  the  same  year  the  salaries  and  pensions  amounted  to 
£218j003 ;  the  house  expenses  to  £39,187 ;  the  allowance  of  the  directors  was 
£8000;  and  the  rent  of  ^building  was  set  down  at  £40,000.  The  salaries  of  the 
oflleers  at  the  branches  amounted  to  £25.000. 

Tranea/^um  with  Cfwemmenir-ThQ  bank,  besides  lodginc  its  capital  with  go- 
yenuBflDt,  in  consideratum  of  the  exclusiye  ptiyilegee  granted  to  it,  and  as  a  secu- 
rity to  ibe  public  for  payment  of  its  notes,  has  always  peiformed  the  ordinary 
fnnctums  or  a  banker  to  the  state.  Since  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  one- 
ISrarth  of  the  permaneni  debt  has  been  repaid,  and  been  thus  reduced  fh>m 
£14,686,300  to  £11,015,100,  upon  which  interest  is  at  present  paid  to  the  bank  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  The  bank  has,  howeyer,  been  always  in  the  practice  <^ 
makingother  considerable  adyances  to  goremment,  chi^  in  the  form  of  Exchequer 
lnH»,  jBefore  the  exemption  firom  cash-payments  in  1797,  these  adyances  ayeraged 
abont  £8,000^)00 ;  but  after  that  time  they  increased  yery  considerably,  and  the 
general  amount  in  the  ten  years  from  1807  to  1 817  was  £22.000.000.  At  present  they 
consist  partly  of  Exchequer  bills,  but  chiefly  of  a  sum  of  £10,897,880  lent  in  1823,  to 
teliere  the  pnbHc  finuioes  of  the  heayy  payments  on  account  of  the  half-pay  and 
pTMJ^wff  (hie  to  retired  officers,  called  the  ^  dmMd  weight^*  the  consideration  granted 
to  the  bank,  being  an  annuity  <^  £586,740  for  forty-four  yean  until  1867. 

The  bank  aoti  as  ibe  organ  of  goyenunent  in  paying  the  dividends  en  tiie  na- 
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tional  debt,  and  in  receiving  and  registering  transfers  of  stock  from  one  pnblio 
creditor  to  another  ;  employing  in  this  department  about  400  persons.  For  thia 
servioe  it  receives  at  present  about  £130,000  yearly.  It  likewise  renders  to  the 
Tieasury  and  other  public  offices,  in  daily  receiving  and  paying  money,  the  same 
services  as  a  private  banking  hoiise  does  to  its  customers.  I>uring  tne  late  war, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  taxes  and  loans  raised  for  the  pubfio  service,  the 
balances  at  the  credit  of  the  different  government  offices  amounted  to  veir  consi- 
derable sums,  at  one  time  even  so  large  as  £11.000^000 ;  in  consideration  or  which 
the  bank  agreed  to  lend  government  £3,000,000  without  interest.  At  present  the 
public  deposits  fluctuate  commonly  between  three  and  four  millions,  upon  which 
no  interest  is  allowed. 

Deposits  by  Private  Parties. — These  generally  varied  from  one  to  two  millions 
until  the  panic  of  December  1825  ;  but  after  that  time  they  increased  very  consi- 
derably, and  of  late  years  have  fluctuated  from  about  four  to  eight  millions.  Even 
this  last  sum,  however,  is  comparatively  small,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  bank 
directors  do  not  give  tne  same  fiMUities  to  their  customers  as  is  received  from  pri- 
vate bajikers. 

Discount  of  Mercantile  Bills.— The  bills  discounted  have  varied  greatly  in 
amount.  When  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  bank  is  on  a  levS  with  the 
market  rate,  the  number  is  large,  but  the  reverse  when  it  exceeds  that  rate.  In 
1809  and  1810,  the  avera^  amount  of  discounts  was  about  seventeen  millions. 
Since  the  peace,  it  has  selcfom  exceeded  three  millions,  in  consequence  of  the  abun- 
dance of  money  possessed  by  private  bankers,  and  their  charge  being  commonly 
lower  than  that  m  the  other,  which  is  therefore  chiefly  resorted  to  for  discounts 
during  periods  of  commercial  embarrassment.  The  annual  average  of  loss  by  bad 
debts  on  discounts  was,  from  1795  to  1831,  both  inclusive,  £31,696. 

drculaiion  and  Regulatum  (^Issues. — No  notes  under  £20  were  put  into  circu- 
lation by  the  bank  prior  to  1759,  in  which  year  notes  for  £10  were  first  issued.  In 
1793,  the  bank  began  to  issue  notes  for  £5,  and  £1  and  £2  notes  were  introduced 
in  Miurch  1797,  af^  the  bank  suspendedpayment  in  specie.  The  issue  of  the  latter, 
except  for  a  i^ort  period  at  the  end  of  1825,  ceased  in  1821 ;  and  since  the  5th  April 
1829,  no  bank  in  England  can  issue  any  note  under  £5  (7  Geo.  lY.  c.  6).  The 
paper  circulated  by  tne  bank  at  present  consists  of  ordinary  notes  for  £5  and  up- 
wards, and  of  bank  post  bills,  drawn  commonly  at  seven  days'  sight.  The  amount 
of  the  whole  is  generallv  about  £18,000,000.  In  1833  it  was  estimated  that  aboat 
three-fourths  of  the  bank's  paper  money  circulated  in  the  metropolitan  district;  the 
remaining  fourth  in  the  country,  particularly  Lancashire. 

The  ba^  issues  are  understood  to  be  regulated  Q^^the  principle  that  the  circu- 
lation should  be  at  all  times  kept  full,  but  without  any  redundancy,  and  the  means 
by  which  this  condition  of  things  may  be  adjusted  are,  except  on  extraordinary 
emer^ncies.  held  to  be  indicate  by  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  powers,  however,  the  directors  commonly  act  with  caution.  They 
are  aware  that  under  any  circumstances  a  diminution  of  the  currency  is  un&vonrable 
to  trade,  lowering  the  price  of  commodities,  and  producing  a  general  dulness  in 
markets.  When  the  foreign  exchanges  are  likely  to  fall,  ana  it  appears  incumbent 
on  the  bank  to  contract  its  issues,  the  directors  profess  not  to  act  on  opinion,  but 
to  wait  until  an  actual  demand  for  gold  has  been  made  on  the  bank.  Even  then 
they  do  not  make  a  direct  contraction  of  their  circulation ;  they  merely  forbear  to 
issue  notes  in  the  place  of  those  which  have  been  returned  by  the  public  for  gold. 
The  contraction  of  the  circulation  is  usuaUy  effected  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
for  bills,  sometimes  also  by  the  sale  of  public  or  other  securities  ;  an  opposite  pro- 
cedure leads  of  course  to  an  expansion  of  it. 

The  bullion,  or  cash  reserve  jK.&^i  by  the  bank  consists  chiefly  of  gold,--Bilver  sel- 
dom exceeding  one-fifteenth  of  the  wnole.  The  common  rule  of  the  directors  is  to 
keep  in  treasure  a  sum  eoual  to  one-third  of  their  liabilities.  This  proportion  has 
usually  be«i  found  sufficient;  but  the  rule  is  not  founded  on  general  principles, 
and  is  not  closely  followed.  In  ordinary  times,  and  when  under  a  vi^ant  ma- 
n^ement,  the  circulation  is  limited  witnin  the  amount  which  would  miuriously 
affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  so  large  a  proportion  as  one-third  cannot  be  neces- 
sary. On  the  other  hand,  when  by  an  overissue  of  paper,  prices  have  been  raised 
80  nigh  that  gold  has  become  the  most  profitable  commodity  for  exportation,  the 
experience  of  the  bank  has  shown  that  tne  drain  thus  arising  may  be  carried  to  an 
extent  far  exceeding  the  amount  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  cur- 
rency ^  while  in  a  commercial  panic,  more  especially  when  aggravated  by  a  poli- 
tical disturbance,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity  of  treasure  would  be  found 
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adequate  short  of  the  amount  of  the  hank's  whole  liahilities.  With  the  Tiew,  how- 
ever, of  heing  proyided  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  snch  oontin^ncies,  most  of 
the  disposable  capital  is  invested  in  securities  which  can,  if  reouired.  be  brought 
to  sale  in  the  stock  exchange.  This  is  Uie  case  not  only  witn  excnequer  bills 
and  foyemment  stock,  but  with  the  greatest  of  all  their  assets,  the  annuit]^  on 
the  aead  weight,  which  might,  if  necessary,  be  divided  or  subdivided  into  portions 
fitted  for  the  money  market. 

Branch  Banks  were  first  established  by  the  directors  in  1826,  at  the  suggestion, 
it  was  said,  of  the  late  Lord  Liverpool,  and  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  frequent  discredit  of  the  country  banks.  The  business  of 
these  branches  principally  consists  in  discounting  bills,  issuing  notes  which  are  pay- 
able in  London  and  in  the  place  where  they  are  issued,  and  m  transmitting  money 
to  and  from  the  capital.  The  towns  in  which  they  are  established  are  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Birmineham,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Kewcastle-on-'^e,  Norwich,  Swansea,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  branch  banks  allow  no  interest  on  deposits,  nor  do  they  permit  any  one 
to  overdraw  his  account ;  the  regulations  under  which  they  act  having  been  framed 
so  as  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  local  banks.  The  branches 
further  consult  the  convenience  of  these  banks  by  receiving  gold  fh>m  those  who 
happen  to  hold  more  than  they  require,  and  in  supplying  it  to  those  who  stand  in 
need  of  it.  They  abo  lend  Bank  of  England  notes  to  such  as  think  fit  to  use  them 
instead  of  their  own,  by  discounting  their  bills  at  3  per  cent,  interest.  The  branches 
were  not  expected  to  be  productive  of  profit  to  tne  Bank  of  England,  nor  have 
they  proved  so. 

the  ProJiU  of  the  Bank  have  in  general  been  steady,  though,  at  least  in  former 
times,  selifom  exceeding  a  certain  moderate  limit.  In  1694  the  dividend  was  8 
per  cent. ;  and  in  1695,  9  per  cent.  From  that  year  to  1729,  it  fiuctuated  between 
Bi  and  9  per  cent.  From  1729  to  1747,  the  rate  was  5i  to  6  per  cent;  ftrom  1747 
to  1753.  5  per  cent.;  in  1753  it  fell  to  4^  per  cent.  Alter  1767  the  dividend  was 
Ip^ually  raised  tot  per  cent'>at  which  ra^  it  continued  till  1805.  Before  the  lat- 
ter period,  however,  the  exemption  of  cash  -payments  in  1797  had  increased  the 
income  <^  the  bank  in  two  ways  ;  by  extending  its  circulation,  and  by  saving  it  the 
interest  sacrificed  till  then  in  keeping  a  stock  of  bullion.  Of  the  additional  profits 
thus  derived.  57^  per  cent,  was  distributed  among  the  proprietors  in  the  form  of 
bonuses,  as  foUovrs  :— 10  per  cent,  in  1799, 5  per  cent,  in  1801, 2i  per  cent,  in  180^ 
5  per  cent,  in  1804, 5  per  cent,  in  1805,  and  5  per  cent,  in  1806.  These  making  32| 
per  cent,  were  paid  to  the  proprietors  ;  and  in  1816,  an  additional  25  per  cent  was 
carried  to  the  credit  of  each  of  them  in  the  bank  books  ;  thus  increasing  the  ca- 
pital from  £1 1,642,400  to  £14,553^000.  Besides  these  extra  allowances,  the  bank's 
ordinary  diridend  was  increased  in  1805  from  7  to  12  per  cent.,  which  rate  was 
paid  in  1805  and  1806.  In  1807,  it  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent,  which  continued 
until  1832  ;  after  which,  from  a  decrease  on  the  profits  consequent  on  the  recall  of 
the  small  notes,  and  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  it  was  farther  reduced  to  8  per 
cent.  In  1839,  a  still  fiirther  reduction  was  made  to  7  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it 
has  since  continued. 

The  Best,  or  Surplus  of  Undirided  Profits,  was  about  £3.000.000  until  1797,  after 
which  it  increased  gradually  to  eight  millions,  and  led  in  1816  to  the  above  men- 
tioned bonus  of  25  per  cent.  It  was  further  mluced  in  1817  and  1818  by  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  bank  in  procuring  gold  fh>m  abroad.  Its  f^eral  progress  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  statement,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  its  present  amount 
is  nearly  £3,000,000. 

Aecowits,—The  practice  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  former  times, like  the  banks  of 
Venice  and  Amsterdam,  was  to  observe  strict  secrecy  in  regard  to  its  accounts,  con- 
sidering this  as  important  to  its  prosperity.  After  1797,  the  directors  reported 
regularly  to  government  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  the  newspapers  ;  but  everjr  thing  else  was  kept  secret  until  1832,  when 
the  Report  of  the  Parliamentanr  Committee  on  bank  afOurs  gave  to  the  public  much 
information  which,  until  then,  had  been  considered  confidential.  Of  the  accounts 
then  published,  there  is  given  below  a  State  of  its  Liabilities.  Assets,  and  Rest,  for  a 
series  of  years  since  1780,  with  continuation,  adding  for  each  quarter^  commencing 
with  1834,  a  statement  of  the  average  amount  of  the  Issues.  Deposits,  Securities, 
and  Bullion  of  the  bank,  according  to  the  accounts  which  the  directors  are  now 
lequired  to  publish  in  the  London  Gazette,  in  terms  of  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV .  c.  98. 
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AcooniiT  of  the  LitbilitieB,  Assets,  and  Rest  or  Amount,  of  UndiTided  Profits  oC 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  CoUowing  years : — 
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iedap<»theftT«nceofUMpr«eedliigqaitt«r.    ThtowMali 

«BMeh  SfetardRynight,  for  tliirt«eii  week!  in  raeoenkm,  are  added  togvtbir 
by  UilTteen ;  tiiis  ghree  the  aTemge  of  the  qaarter.  Hence  then  relnm  do  not  show  the  pigyieM 
}ftktm0kir$tfaH  Bamk  dMHfW  (A«  fnorfar.  For  Imteiice,  the  nBotmt  of  nolee  hi  oireahrtioD 
waaj  be  high  in  the  begtoniag  o«  the  qoarter,  and  low  at  the  end  at  the  qoarter,  itr  flU  rtvtrmt 
oruie  aoMMute  may  be  low  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end*  aad  high  tai  the  middle  of  the  qnar- 
ler,  0r  the  itvtrm   end  yet  all  theee  eaaee  may  prodnee  the  tame  aTen^e. 

SL  «•  The  drcfdation'*  incladee  the  noteeoftbe  headKiOee,  and  of  aU  the  brandiei ;  H  aho  taMhidie 
tiM  Benk  Poet  BtUe  Umtd  at  the  former,  and  the  drafts  drawn  by  the  bruiehes  upon  the  pa- 
rent eetabWrfiment,  or  anon  eaeh  other.  The  bank  did  notpubHsh  the  braneh  dreolation  ee- 
paitttely  mtU  the  year  IStO,  when  it  waa  ftmddied  to  the  ftrltamentary  Committee  on  Banhi 
of  lame,  tr%m  wboae  Report  it  appears  to  have  iuctuated  in  the  years  1838  and  1890  from 
£3,733,000  to  £4,397,000. 

a.  The  depoeits  indnde  thoee  at  the  bead-ofBee  and  all  the  bnmdMB. 

4.  The  seenrities  also  indodethooe  at  the  head-office  and  at  the  branches :  they  are  formed  of 
bllls  under  diacoont.  Exchequer  bills,  the  dead  weight,  and  other  government  securities,  loans  on 
mortage.  &c. 

5.  The  bullion  hichides  both  gold  and  silver,  whether  coined  or  nnoofaied,  and  whether  at  the 
bead-oflce  or  the  brancbes. 

«L  The  diflierence  between  the  Nabllities  and  the  assets  fonns  the  "  rest,"  or  sorplos  capital, 
arlib«  out  of  accnmuhtted  profits,  and  which  is  over  and  above  the  capital  of  £14,fioS,000,  npon 
vfaicfa  the  dividends  are  paid  to  the  proprietors. 

The  defects  of  the  quarterly  retams  hare  been  supplied  by  the  last  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  of  Issae  (JPar.  Paper  of  7th  Avfiust  1840,  No,  602),  the  Appendix  to 
which  contains  a  weekly  statement  of  the  liabilitiee  and  assets  of  the  bank  fhmi 
March  1832  to  March  1840.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last  of  these  statements  :— 
Bank  ow  Emqlamd,  Harch  31, 1840. 
LiabaiUm. 
CIrenlatfon: 

London £1S,44«,000 

Country. 3,908,000 


Drposite,  PnbUe,  via.: 

Szcheqner  Acoonnt 806,000 

For  payment  of  dividends  303,000 

fiarincs  Banha. 18,000 

Weet  India  Compensation    .... 
Other  pobOe  accounts...  .1,187,000 


16,308,000 


DeposUs,  ^hrate,  via. 
London 


2,404,000 


740,000 
603,000 


Bankers.. 
East  India  Company.. 

Loan  fipom  ditto 

Bnnkof  Irelaad,  A  R<qral 

Bnnk  of  Scotland 70,000 

.2,141,000 
.    472,000 


Other  depoeita.. 
Deposits  at  Branches. , 


4,026,000 


£22,838,000 


PabUc  Securities: 
Advances  on  Ezdieqaer  BOIs : 

Deficiency £340,000 

Other  Exchequer  Mils..  481,000 
Exch.  Bills  purchased..!  ,0M.0OO 
Stock  and  Annuitita. .  10, 182,UU0 

Private  Securities : 
Bills  discounted: 

London 791,000 

Country 3,275,000 

'East  India  Bonds 

City  Bonds,  dec. 1 ,389,000 

Mortgage. 1,296,000 

Advances: 

BiUs  of  Exchange 2,267,000 

Exch.  Bills,  Stock,  Jkc.  336,000 


12,003,000 


4,006,000 


5,257,009 


£25.772,000 

IT.  I/mDOH  Bakkebs.— The  priTate  bankers  in  London  were  formerly  the  ^Id- 
miths,  as  already  noticed,  who,  after  a  time,  graduallT  relinquished  their  original 
pnrsoii  and  became  ezchisiTely  bankers.  They  issued  notes,  and  continued  to  do 
■o  eren  after  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  firom  this  branch  <^ 
business  they  have  long  since  withdrawn.  There  are  at  present  flfty-fonr  private 
kanking-hoiMes  in  London,  and  of  these,  three,  namely,  Messrs  Child  and  Company, 
Measrs  Hoares  and  Company,  and  Messrs  Snows  and  Company,  were  in  existence 
before  the  Bank  of  En|uand.  Their  business  chiefly  consists  in  acting  as  deposi- 
taries of  money.  disooonSng  bills^  and  offldating  as  a«ents  for  banks  out  of  London. 
Hbey  alkw  no  interest  on  deposits ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thej  charge  no  com* 


for  paying  the  drafts  of  those  who  keep  accounts,  or  for  the  trouble  of 

presenting  their  cheques  and  bills  for  payment ;  the  balance  at  their  credit  beins 
eonsidflred  a  suflldent  remuneration  f<»  keeping  the  account,  and  this  balance  is 
•xpected  to  be  large  or  small,  aooording  to  tne  number,  amount,  and  nature  of  the 
transactions.  They  likewise  afford  considerable  facilities  to  their  customers,  both 
in  diseounting  bills^nd  by  temporary  loans,  with  or  without  security,  according 
to  drcumstaiices.  Bills  for  other  parties  are  commonly  discounted  through  the 
■ledinm  of  brokers.  This  branch  €«  business  tiiey  transact  with  great  advantages 
as  to  security,  from  the  unreserved  confldenoe  which  they  are  accustomed  to  place 
ia  one  another  as  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  customers. 

«  The  depoBlte  held  by  the  London  bankers  are  generally  composed  of  very  large  snms,  which 
are  aeesssarily  payable  on  demand ;  and  hence  they  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  the  same  extent  ae 
Ibose  which  are  intrusted  to  countiy  bankers,  and  which,  whenever  bitereat  is  allowed,  are  usually 
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Ml  with  then  flbr  ft  lUpalfttod  parted.**  "  The  London  tenks,  in  order  to  be  «Me  to  meet  their 
Miacements,  QmanT  Iwep  a  hu^  depoelt,  nenrij  equal  perlutpe  to  half  of  what  they  hold  in  raeenre 
In  the  Bank  of  Bngland;  a  portion  of  their  eorrent  ftmde  thqr  nr  riwirily  hold  »t  honw  in  bank- 
l^per,  and  a  anaO  amount  hi  goU.**  **  In  order  to  torn  their  funds  to  proAt,  the  LondoQ  banfcera 
emploT  as  much  money  as  they  can  amongit  their  cnstomenb  They  inroat  a  ooosiderahly  larger 
proportion  of  their  depodU  in  bills  of  exeliange  and  promiseory  notes  than  in  nubUe  aeenritiea. 
The  eity  banker  is,  however,  under  a  disadTantage  hi  this  respect  which  is  not  fdt  by  the  banker 
at  tlie  west  end  of  the  town.  The  latter  may.  to  a  certain  extent,  depend  upon  the  use  of  tb« 
money  deposited  with  hhn,  as  his  aeoounts  are  usually  those  of  country  gentkraen  and  indiTidnala 
out  of  trade;  whereas  the  fonner,  whose  aooonnU  are  principally  thoee  of  persons  actively  engaged 
In  commercial  or  money  operations,  can  hardly  know  three  days  beforehand  what  the  amount  of 
his  deposits  may  be  at  any  given  period.  The  London  bankers  are  obliged  to  employ  their  money 
oceasionaily  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.'*    {Mr  Obm't  Evidaiee^  1838.) 

Tbe  dearinff'Hmue  was  institnted  by  the  London  bankers  about  the  year  1775,  in 
order  to  aa^e  tne  time,  risl^  and  inoonTenienee  of  sending  round  to  each  other  for 
poTDflflflt  of  thfl  inTTir^  ^-     .r.nes  wfaicb  they  dafly  receive  from  their  enstomers. 

*'^  In  ft  i^r^  ttn^iti  in  f  eet,  about  thirty  clerks  lirom  the  several  London  bankers  take 

tlielr  itatEutiM.  in  alfj^ial^Lj^-u]  jnJvrH  at  desks  placed  round  the  room;  each  having  a  small  open 
boi  bj  hU  cidL%  Awl  t  bi?  xn^itic  af  H^t^  firm  to  Which  he  belongs  in  hurge  characters  on  the  wall  abova 
liii  head.  From  tinic  to  Uirio  oiIilt  clerks  fh)m  every  house  enter  the  room,  and,  passing  along, 
riTop  Into  the'  b*>i  th«  cbe^uev  due  by  that  firm  to  the  house  from  which  this  distributor  is  sent 
The  cl«rk  iti  thi  tAbt?  ^-ntcn  tU«  ain?  iint  of  the  several  cheques  in  a  book  prevkKisly  prepared,  under 
tlje  Tutnte  ^>f  th>'  H^nk  ta  wMrh  th^  y  are  respectively  due.**  *'  At  four  o'clock  all  the  tKoesare 
rttLj  !  amount  of  the  deques  put  into  hb  box  and  pavaUe  by  hia 

own  w  v»u«.  ..»»..«»  ^^  iJ^  .-^w/es  another  book  fhmi  bis  own  house,  containing  the  amonata 
of  the  cheques  which  their  distributing  deris  has  put  into  the  box  of  every  other  banker.  Havinc 
eonpared  these,  he  writes  out  the  halsnoee  due  to  or  fhmi  his  own  house  opposite  the  name  of  each 
of  the  other  banks;  and  having  verified  this  statement  by  a  comparison  with  the  shnilar  list  made 
by  tlw  deriu  of  thoee  houses,  he  sends  to  his  own  bank  the  general  balance  resulting  from  this 
sheet,  the  amount  of  which,  if  it  is  due  fhnn  that  to  other  houses,  is  sent  back  hi  bank  notaC  At 
five  o'cfawk  the  faispector  takes  his  seat ;  when  each  clerk,  who  has,  upon  the  result  of  all  the 
transactions,  a  balance  to  pay  to  various  other  houses,  pays  it  to  the  mspector,  wIm>  gives  a  ticket 
for  the  amount.  The  derks  of  thoee  houses  to  whom  money  is  doe,  then  reodve  the  several  sums 
Ihmi  the  tospector,  who  takes  from  them  a  ticket  for  the  amount.  Thus  the  whole  of  these  naj- 
ments  are  made  by  a  double  system  of  balance,  a  very  small  amount  of  bank  notes  passing  from 
hud  to  hand,  and  scarcely  any  coin." 

<*  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfsctoty  estimate  of  the  sums  which  daily  pass  through  this  opera- 
tion :  they  fluctuate  from  two  millions  to  perhaps  fifteen.  About  two  millions  and  a  half  may 
posribly  be  considered  as  something  like  an  average,  requiring  for  its  adjustment  perhape  £iOO,000 
In  bank  notes,  and  £90  In  specie.  By  an  agreement  between  the  dlfleront  bankers,  all  cheques 
wUdi  have  the  name  of  any  firm  written  across  them  must  pass  through  the  dearing-Jionse ;  con- 
sequently. If  any  such  cheque  should  be  lost,  the  firm  on  which  It  Is  drawn  would  reftise  to  pay  it  at 
the  counter ;  a  drcumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  the  convenience  of  commerce.  Tlie  advaataga 
of  this  qrstem  Is  such,  that  two  meetings  a-day  have  been  recently  established— one  at  twelve,  the 
other  at  three  o'clock ;  but  the  payment  of  bahmces  takes  pbMse  once  only,  at  five  o'clock.  If  all 
the  private  banks  kept  accounts  with  the  Bank  of  England,  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  the 
whole  of  these  transacUons  with  a  stiU  smaller  quantity  of  oircuhUing  medium.**  {Babbaget  Beo- 
momg  of  MadUnerf  and  MoHMfiicturei.) 

The  establishment  of  the  clearing-honse  has  led  to  new  arrangements  in  seTeral 
branches  of  business.  The  stockbrokers  for  instance  now  settle  all  their  receipts 
and  nayments  bv  cheques,  to  be  paid  through  the  clearing-hoose :  the  cheques 
whion  a  broker  araws  on  his  banker  beim;  paid  by  the  cheques  of  other  brokers 
ndiioh  he  lodges  to  his  credit.  The  colonial  brokers  and  other  classes  have  fixed 
days  for  settfing  their  accounts,  and  on  these  days  draw  cheques  on  thdr  bankers 
in  the  morning,  and  deposit  others  to  meet  them  at  a  Bubse<^uent  part  of  the  day. 
The  institution  of  the  clearing-house  has  thus  become  entwined  with  the  general 
commerce  of  the  country. 

Metropolitan  Joint-stock  Banks,— 0(  late  years  seyeral  eztensiTe  joint-stodc 
banks  have  been  established  in  the  capital,  as  the  London  and  Wettminsier,  the  Lon- 
don Joint-stock,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Union,  and  others.  These  banks  conduct  tiieir 
business  in  some  respects  differently  firom  the  private  bankers,  particularly  in  re- 
ference to  deposits  on  which  they  allow  interest ;  charging  likewise  a  commission 
upon  the  drawiiuK  accounts  instead  of  requiring  a  balance.  Thev  are  yiewed  with 
Jealousy  br  the  Bank  of  England  as  well  as  the  private  bankers,  ov  whom  they  are 
excluded  from  the  clearing-house ;  but  being  powerfully  8upporte<L  they  haye  been 
enabled  successfully  to  meet  this  opposition ;  and  it  is  considered  probable  thai 
their  number  will  increase. 

y.  English  PnoyiNaAL  Banks.— The  act  of  1708  exercised  an  un&yourable  influ- 
ence upon  the  banking  business  out  of  London,  the  prohibition  of  the  number  of 
partners  to  six.  haying,  as  already  noticed,  been  understood  to  apply  not  to  banks 
of  issue  alone,  but  to  tonks  of  all  kinds.  At  the  time  the  enactment  took  place,  and 
for  many  years  after,  the  extent  of  injury  arising  from  it  was  not  peroeiyed,  aa 
there  were  few  proyincial  banks  in  England,  and  consequently  few  failures  among 
them  ;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  half  century,  the  case  has  been  very 
difEiurent.    After  1770,  the  increase  of  ti^wn  populatiouj  consequent  on  the  pro^press 
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of  the  cotton  uid  iron  mannfkctnree,  occasioned  an  addition  to  the  number  of  banks ; 
and  during  the  ten  years  of  proepent^  and  peace  (1783-93)  which  followed  the  doee 
of  the  American  war^  thej  mmtiphed  with  great  rapidity.  The  sndden  check, 
howerer,  which  was  ffiven  to  trade  oy  the  transition  from  peace  to  war  in  1793,  feU 
direcUy  on  the  i^roTUicial  banks,  and  by  causing  twenty-two  of  them  to  declure 
their  insolvency  in  one  year,  brought  into  view  the  permcious  effect  of  the  act  <^ 
1708.  In  1797,  when  their  number  was  about  280,  leare  was  giren  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  issue  £1  and  £2  notes.  This  priyilege  haTing  been 
coupled  with  the  important  one  of  not  paying  their  notes  in  cash,  an  extraordinarj 
extension  of  their  business  suddenly  took  place  ;  and  between  1797  and  1814  their 
number  increased  to  900.  In  the  course  of  the  three  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816, 
howcTer,  ninety  insolvencies  occurred,  and  an  equal  number  of  dissolutions  of  part- 
nership, which  reduced  the  number  or  banks  to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred. 
In  the  year  of  speculation,  1825,  their  number  again  increased,  but  it  was  once  more 
reduced  by  the  fidlure  of  eigh^  in  that  and  the  following  year.  These  stoppages, 
and  the  injury  which  resulted  from  them,  at  last  forced  the  defeotiTe  censtitution 
of  the jproTincial  banks  upon  the  attention  of  the  goYemment.  and  this  more  particu- 
larij  from  the  contrast  presented  by  the  state  of  banking  m  Scotland,  where,  for 
Qpwmrds  of  a  century,  scarcely  a  single  bank  of  issue  nad  proved  insolTcnt  in 
)  chiefly  of  the  non-existence  of  the  limitation  in  question.  Accordiiurly. 


. .  _  nence  chiefly  of  the  non-existence  of  the  limitation  in  question.  Accordingly, 
m  1826,  the  act  7^  Geo.  lY.  c.  46,  was  passed,  allowing  joint-stock  banks  to  be 
fanned  in  all  places  beyond  the  metropolitan  district,  it  oeing  at  the  same  time 
arnutced  (7  Geo.  lY.  c  46,  §  15)  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  establish 
branches,  and  that  notes  under  £5  should  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  April  5, 
1829.  By  a  subsequent  act  in  1833,  the  proyincial  banks  were  allowed  to  tender 
Bank  of  Ensdand  notes  instead  of  gold  in  exchange  for  their  notes. 

SiaiuU^lieaukUunu.---Th9Be  are  principally  embodied  in  7  Geo.  lY.  c.  46,  and 

d  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  83,  ahready  noticed. 

The  statute  flnt  mentioned,  enactt  ((  1),  that  copttrtnenhtpe  or  lodetles,  though  eonttotfaiff  of 

— B  than  dx  penons,  may  be  bankers  in  Eng^d,  and  may  usue  note»>  provided  inch  cojMurtner- 

I  ihall  httTe  tlie  whole  of  their  banking;  establishments  beyond  sixty -flre  miles  from  London, 


more  than  dx  persons,  may  be  bankers  in  Eng^d,  and  may  issue  notes>  provided  snch  cojMurtner- 
•hips  shall  IttTe  the  whole  of  their  banking;  establishments  beyond  sixty -flre  miles  from  London, 
■od  that  aU  the  partners  are  liable  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  bank ;  and  (f§  4,  5)  that  a  return  be 


to  the  Stamp-office,  before  commendof  business,  and  between  the  S8th  February  and  80th 

Mardi  ajinaallT,  of  the  name  of  their  firm,  6t  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all  their  partners, 
of  the  plaoea  where  the  banks  are  established,  uid  of  two  or  more  of  their  number  who  snail  have 
been  apfxrinted  pabUe  officers,  which  returns  shall  be  open  for  the  inflection  of  the  public  on 
payBfient  of  one  shilling  for  every  search.  (S  8)  Special  returns  must  be  made  of  any  additional 
poibbe  oAeers,  of  all  retiring  and  newly-app<Hnted  partners,  and  of  anv  new  agencies.  ((  9)  Such 
fcaiilriiig  cwupanles  are  entitled  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  public  officos ;  and 
(f  f  IS,  13)  when  judgment  is  obtained  agafaut  such  public  officers,  execution  m^y  be  issued  against 
any  member  of  the  copartnership.  ($  16)  The  banks  are  allowed  to  compound  for  thestamp- 
duties  OB  Omkt  notes  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  annum  for  every  £100  in  circulation.  ((  17)  If  a  com- 
mnj  fsninff  notes  has  two,  three,  or  four  pbtces  of  Issue,  a  license  is  reouired  for  eadi ;  but  four 
nasniue  wfUsuAoe  for  uiy  number  of  places  of  issue.  ( (  18)  A  company  (Maying  to  ip^e  the  said 
return  to  the  Stamp-office  forfeits  £SUO  per  week  during  the  delay,  and,  if  a  iSsbe  return  is  made, 
£S00  Is  forfeited  by  them,  and  £100  by  the  officer  who  makes  the  return. 

The  statute  3  dc  4  Wm.  lY.  c  83.  enacts  ((  1),  that  partnerships  and  persons  oarrving  on  bank- 
ing bosiDesB  and  issuing  notes  diall  make  returns  to  the  Stamp-office,  London,  of  the  average 
t  at  notes  in  drcmation  hi  the  quarters  ending  January  1,  April  I,  July  1,  and  October], 


in  each  year ;  the  quarterly  average  to  be  formed  from  the  amount  in  circulation  at  the  end  of 
aadi  wttk ;  snch  returns  to  be  verified  on  oath,  and  to  be  made  under  a  penalty  for  default  of  £500. 
I  (  S)  Banks  of  more  than  six  persons  may  draw  on  any  agent  in  London  on  demand,  or  otherwise, 
tor  lem  than  £60,  notwittistandbig  the  proviston  to  the  contrary  in  the  act  7  Geo.  IT.  c  46. 

The  temporary  acU,  1  A  2  Tict  c  06,  and3  A  4  Vict,  c  III ,  contahi  provisions  applicable  to  legal 
proeecAigs  by  jofnt-stodi  banking  companies  against  their  own  members,  and  by  such  members 
againet  the  oompanies.  The  3  6c  4  vict  c  111,  likewise  provides  for  the  punishment  of  members  of 
baaktnff  oompanies  embexsUng  notes,  &c 

The  statute  65  Geo.  IIL  e.  184.  imposed  the  following  stamp-duties  on  the  notes  of  country 
hankers;  namely— not  exceeding  £1,  Is.,— 6d. ;  exceeding  £1,  Is.  and  not  exceeding  £3, 8s.,— KHl. ; 
from  i^  Sn  to  £5,  0a.,— Is.  3d. ;  fh«i  £6,  6s.  to  £I0,— Is.  9d. ;  fh>m  £iO  to  £90,— 8s. ;  from 
£»  to  £30,— 3S. ;  frwu  £30  to  £60,— 6s. ;  from  £60  to  £100,— 8s.  6d. 

Nature  cfBtuiness, — AU  the  provincial  banks  disconnt  bills,  grant  adyances  or 
credits  on  accounts,  effect  remittances,  and  receive  deposits  on  which  they  allow 
interest ;  bat  their  mode  of  transacting  business  is  not  nniform. 

On  current  aceounU,  they  altow  from  9^  to  4  per  cent.  Interest,— a  commission  of  |  per  cent, 
beinf  cfaarved  on  all  sums  paid  by  the  bank,  besides  from  4  to  6  per  cent  interert  on  overdrafts ; 
the  usages  m  thfai  renect,  however,  differ  much  in  different  districts.  Advances  are  often  made 
withom  security,  but  more  commonly  upon  a  promissory  note  by  the  party  with  sureties ;  some- 
tfaaas  aim  npoD  bonds,  and  the  lodgement  of  title-deeds.  The  rate  of  interest  aUowed  on  deposits 
varies  from  abovt  8  to  3  per  cmt.,  and  notice  Is  to  general  requfred  before  any  considerable  mm 
MO  be  wttbdravni.  Current  or  6«wlng  accounts  are  balanced  half-yearly ;  and  bills  fogged  bv 
VKtisshsvlof  such  accounts,  are  passed  to  their  credit,  as  on  June  30,  and  December  31.  Englisb 
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Unt  are  alwaji  niftda  payable  at  a  Loodoa  tenk,  a  dreamstanee  ifhiA  fMBHatet  their  dreukfion, 
and  enables  prorindal  banken  nunre  readily  to  meet  any  exigency  by  rediacounting  them.  The 
London  ageat  of  a  prorincial  bank  is  paid  for  hie  trouble  dtber  by  a  oertain  amoimt  being  allowed  to 
Ttmain  in  hie  hands  withoat  interest,  by  a  commission  on  bis  payments,  or  by  a  fixed  annual  sum. 

Most  of  these  banks  issue  notes  whicn  are  often  made  payable  at  their  London  agents  eetabfish- 
ment,  as  well  as  at  thdr  own.  Theprofits  fhnn  this  source  were  reduced  by  the  suppreMioo  of 
tiKtse  under  £5,  which,  mior  to  1829,  formed  about  one-half  of  the  drcuhUion;  but  the  redoe- 
tkMi  is  estimated  at  only  W  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  other  notes  since  taken  bjthe 
pubUc 

There  are  ezdiangee  of  notes  between  the  banks  in  the  oountrr  towns  either  ooea  or  twtoe 
a-week  as  may  be  arranged,  and  the  bahuioe  is  paid  by  an  order  at  tight  upon  London.  The  sys- 
tonofexdiansasislesscomprdiensiTethanlngcothuid;  but  in  that  part  of  the  island,  thedrco- 
lation  of  the  burger  banks  is  very  widely  diffused  through  their  numerous  branches ;  whereas,  the 
country  drculaoon  oi  England  pretty  much  divides  and  restricts  itself  to  particuhtr  districts,  and 
within  whkh,  in  each  case,  the  iasoes  of  the  several  banks  almost  exclusively  circulate.  Any  notes 
that  find  their  wav  beyond  such  limits  are  of  trifling  amount,  and  are  ^eedHy  retumed  to  tha 
banks  by  whom  they  were  issued,  ox  their  London  agents. 
Aocouirr  showing  the  Amoont  of  Notes  drculAted  in  Engl&nd  and  Wales  bj  Pti- 

Tate  Banks,  and  Joint-stock  Banks  and  their  Branches^  ftom  Retoms  under 

S  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  83. 


Qnartento 


Joint 
Prfvaee.     Stock. 


Total. 


J<rfnt 
Quaffters  to  Piivata.     Stock. 


Totri. 


1833.  Dec     S8. 

1834.  March  29. 
-.    June    28. 

—  Sept.    27. 
~     Dec     28.. 

1835.  Mardi28. 

—  June    27. . 

—  Sept.    26.. 

—  Dec.     28. 

1836.  Maroh  26. . 
>-    June    2ft. . 

—  Sept.    24.. 
~     Dec     31.. 


£  £ 

8,836,8031,315,301 
8,733.400,1,458.427 
8,875,7951,642,887 
8,370,4231,783,689 
8,537,655  2,122,173; 
18,231 ,206  2, 188,954* 
8,455,1142.184,687 
7.912,5872,506,036 
^8,334,863  2,799,551 
8.353,894  3.091,025 
8,614,1323,588,064 
7,764,824  3,969,121 
17.763,5004,258,197 


£ 

10,152,104 
10,191,827 
10,518,682 
10,154,112 
10,659,828 
10,420,160 
10,939,101 
10,420,623 
11,134,414 
11.447,919 
12.202,196 
11,733,945 
12.011,697 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


11840. 


Aprfl  I. 

July  I. 

Sept.  30. 

Dec  30. 
March  31. 

June  30. 

Sept.  29. 

Dec  31. 
March  30. 

June  29. 

Sept.  28. 

Dec.  28. 

Mar.  28. 


£ 

7,275,784 
7,187,673 
6,701,996 
7,043,470 
7.005,472 
7.383,247 
7,083,811 
7.599.942 
7,642,1M 
7.610,708; 
6,917.657' 
7,251,678! 
6,893,012! 


£  £ 

3.765,279 11,0S1.(_, 
3,684,764'10,872,437 
3,440,063  10,I42,0IS 
3,826,66510,870,13d 
3,921,03910,926,511 
4,362.25611,745,503 
4,281,151  11,364,963 
4,625,646  12,225,481 
;4.617.363  12,250.467 
4,665.11012,275,81s 
4,167,31311,684,971 
;4.170,767,11,422,44J 
[3,940.232  10,833,>W 


ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL  JOINT  STOCK  BANKS. 
(The  eapital,  and  the  circulation  of  these  banks  whkh  issue  notes,  are  stated  aceordhig  to  tha 
House  of  Commons  Report  for  1836,  Par.  Paper  No.  591,  and  their  Report  for  18^.  P.  P. 
No.  SSL    The  number  of  partners  and  branches*  are  shown  for  1830,  according  to  Reton 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  that  year,  P.  P.  No.  530.) 


'vsrsr 


Designation. 


Ashton,  Btalevbridge,  Hyde  ^  Glossop  B. 

Bamsley  Banking  Company. 

Bilston  District  Banking  Company 

Birmingham  Banking  C<Hnpany„ 


Bank  of  < 

Town  and  District  Bank.  Co.. 

and  Midhmd  Dank. 

..    ..     Borou^Bank. 

Bolton,  Bank  of 

Bradford  Banking  Company 

..    ..  Commerkal  Joint-stock  Bg.  Co.... 
Bristol  Old  Bank.. 


Bury  Banking  Company 

Burjr  and  Heywood^anklng  Company.. 


Cumm  and  Cumberland  Banking  Coc 

CarUsle  City  A  District  Bankhu[  Company. 

Cheltenham  &  Gkmoestershire  Bank 

Chesterfield  A  North  Derbyshire  Bank.  Co. 
Commercial  Bank  of  England 

Countv  of  Gloucester  Bank. 

Coventry  and  Warwtokshire  Banking  Co.. . 

Coventry  Union  Banking  Coinpany 

Cumberland  Union  Banking  Company 

Darlli^ton  District  Joint-stock  Bank.  Co.. . 
Derby  and  Derbj^ire  Bankhig  Company. . 
Devon  and  Coniwall  Banking  Company .. . . 
Dudley  and  Westbromwich  Banking  Co. . . . 

East  of  England  Bank. 

Glamoigaitthire  Banking  Company. 

Skracestershire  Banking  Company.. 

Gloucester  County  and  City  Bank 

Hali&x  Johit-etook  Banking  Company Hali£u 


HeadOfflcc 


Ashton 

Bamsley 

Bilston 

Birmingham. 


Bolton 

Bradford... 

Bristol..'.!. 
Bury 


Carlisle 

Cheltttiham... 
Chesterfield... 
Manchester. . . 
Gloucester.-... 
Covratiy...... 


Workington . 
Darlington... 

Derby 

Plymouth . . . 

Dudlev. 

Norwich 

Swansea. 

Gloucester. .. 


Fmui.  Vmn-  Bna- 


1836  292 

1832  111 

1836  131 

18291  465 

1832  240 

183»  397 

1836j  180 

ia37  90 


III  ■■■■II*  ^^^aaaw-ow^rf^  «<■  aBKaaaaaa^  ^^T^aaaffvaaa^  ••  4  •  ■[■■■■■■■— ^  •■  •  • 

....    Commercial  BanUi^  Commny. ...        . .    . . 

....   and  Httddersfield  Banking  Co I       ..    .. 


1837 
1836 
1832 
1834 
1836 
1835 
1836 
1829 
1832 
1834 
1832 
1833 
1836 
1836 
1831 
1835 
1829 
1836 
1836) 


165 
159 
7 
106 
48 


837 
836' 

18271 

1833 

1826 

1836 

1836 

1836   275 

315 

157 
96 
627 
276 
276 
152 
149 
341 
187 
196 
179 
501 
102 
258 

207 
164 
394 


^  ass&. 


£ 
20,330 
25,l(i0 
27,375 
50,000 
73,785 

36^400 

20,670 
77,900 
48,095 
140.000 
63,925 

50^950 

22,'625 
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8,247 
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22i379 


33,019 

».575 

104,358 

8,256 

iw? 

16,255 
113,527 
87,494 
31.225 
18,439 
36,870 
73,285 
27.6S6 
110.702 
42.030 
84^4 

76ii32 

85;39S 
13,348 
44,549 


*  llw  number  of  biancfaet.  though  taken  from  a  return  made  by  the  Stamp^ifBoe.  is  not  always  aoea« 

'?,  ai  It  is  a  oaounoa  practioe  of  the  banks  to  insert  in  their  lioenaa  places  when  dxctunstanccs  mar 

« them  to  ettabUso  branches,  but  whcie  none  were  in  existence  at  the  tJ^K  the  license  was  gnuatao. 
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YI.  Scottish  Binks.— The  introdaetion  of  banking  into  Scotland  took  place  la 
1695,  in  which  year  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  founded,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000  ster- 
ling  (or  £1,200,000  Scots} ;  but  such  was  then  the  poverty  of  the  country,  that  not 
more  than  £30,000  were  for  a  considerable  time  called  up.  and  a  lar^  portion  eren 
eC  this  sum  was  advanced  by  natives  of  Holland,  Hamourg,  and  England.  It 
remained  the  only  bank  until  1727.  when  the  Royai  Bank  was  established  by  the 
subscription  of  £111,347  :  19  :  10  of  the  stock  of  the  Equivalent  Company,  an  asso- 
ciation which  acquired  right  to  the  greater  part  of  the  compensation  U£398,085, 10s.> 
mnted  by  parliament  to  Scotland  at  the  Union  in  1707.  In  1746,  the  Brituh  Linen 
Company  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  and,  having  shortly  thereafter 
abandoned  the  linen  trade^  became  exclusively  a  banking  concern.  Smaller  banks 
were  soon  afterwards  instituted  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  country.  The  expansion 
of  the  national  resources  which  occurred  after  the  close  of  the  American  war  in 
1783,  naturally  led,  as  in  the  south,  to  a  great  increase  of  business,  and  considerable 
additions  were  then  made  to  the  capital  of  the  larger  banks^hile  about  the  same 
time  they  established  branches  in  the  several  counties.  The  banks  have  since 
increasea  with  the  advancing  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  their  number  at  pre- 
sent is  about  thirty,  which  nave  mostly  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  as  the 
act  of  1708,  limiting  tne  number  in  English  banks  to  six,  did  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land. Five  of  these  possess  charters,  which,  however,  confer  upon  them  no  pri- 
vileges, in  regard  either  to  the  issue  of  notes  or  any  other  department  of  business. 
The  charters  of  the  three  oldest  are  by  some  said  to  have  the  effect  of  restricting 
the  liability  of  the  partners  to  the  amount  of  their  shares  ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  responsibility  of  the  partners  of  all  the  others 
extends  to  the  fhll  amount  of  their  property^  both  real  and  personal :  this  circum- 
stance has  contributed  powerfully  to  the  solidity  of  the  Scottish  banks. 

Notes  payable  to  the  oearer  on  demand  were  first  issued  in  1704.  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland.  During  last  century^  these  were  frequently  circulated  for  smaller  sums 
than  £1 ;  and  at  one  period,  owing  to  the  runs  made  by  the  banks  upon  each  other, 
they  were  made  payable  either  on  demand,  or  six  months  after  with  interest ;  but 
these  practices  were  suppressed  in  1765.  in  1826,  when  Parliament  prohibited  one 
pouna  notes  in  England,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in  regard  to  North  Britain  ; 
but,  a  Committee  being  called  for  by  the  Scottish  members,  the  result  was,  a  de- 
termination not  to  interfere  with  the  existing  system. 

The  Statutory  RegnlaHont  are  principally  embodied  in  the  5  Geo.  III.  c.  49, 
which  requires  that  all  bank-notes,  circulated  like  specie,  shall  be  made  payable 
on  demand,  and  prohibits  those  for  sums  under  £1 ;  and  in  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  67,  the 
enactments  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  46,  already  quoted  in 
reference  to  England.  In  the  act  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  67,  however,  the  period  within 
which  the  yearly  returns  of  managers,  branches,  and  partners,  must  be  made  to 
the  Edinburgh  Stamp-office^  from  May  25  to  July  25.  The  stamp-duties  payable 
on  notes  are  the  same  as  in  England. 

Btuine$$  Operations. — These  possess  a  more  uniform  character  than  in  the 
south,  owing  chiefly  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  Edinburgh  banks  have  long  had 
branches  established  over  all  the  country,  in  which  business  is  transacted  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  head  offices,  llie  exchange  regulations,  afterwards  ex- 
plained^ have  likewise  contributed  to  this  result,  by  producing  a  Kind  of  federative 
connexion  between  the  banks  themselves.  The  system  which  has  thus  grown  up, 
will,  however,  be  best  explained  in  detail. 

1.  Deposits  are  reodved  of  sums  from  £10  upwards,  which  are  repaid  on  demand,  with  interest 
at  a  rate  varyingfrom  2  to  3  per  cent  They  are  composed  in  nearlv  equal  parts  of  Deposit  Receipts 
granted  for  money  allowed  to  lie  for  considerable  periods,  and  of  Depom  AeeourUSt  or  drawing 
accounts,  which  are  balanced  yearly.  The  banks  make  no  charge  for  keeping  tliese  accounts,  but 
are  supposed  to  be  remunerated  by  the  note  circulation  connected  with  the  operations  upon  them. 
No  overdrafts  are  allowed  as  in  England.  The  amount  of  deposits  In  the  Scottish  banks  is  esti- 
mated at  £20.OOO.OUO,  nearly  one-half  conskting  of  sums  not  exceeding  £800i 

8.  Cash-credit  Accounts,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  akeady  explained,  form  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  Scottish  system,  toto  which  they  were  hitroduced  by  the  Royal  Bank  in  the  year 
1729.  The  sureties,  commonly  two  in  number,  are  bound  Jointly  and  individually  with  the  prin- 
cipal, for  the  balance  which  shall  ultimately  arise,  induang  all  his  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  the 
bond.  These  audits  are  also  granted  on  the  security  of  real  property,  and  occask>nally,  under 
certain  restrictions,  of  the  bank-stock.  The  interest  charged  on  the  current  balances  is  commonly 
the  same  as  the  market-rate  of  discount  on  bills ;  occasionally  it  is  one-half  per  cent,  higher ;  but 
no  commission  is  ever  charged,  the  banks  looking,  as  in  the  case  of  deposit-accounts,  to  the  note 
circulation  arising  out  of  the  operations  on  the  accounts,  as  their  remuneration  for  ttie  trouble  of 
keeping  them.  On  this  ground,  cash-credits  are  not  allowed  to  continue  as  dead  loans :  onless 
frequently  operated  upon,  they  are  withdrawn.  The  number  of  these  accounts  at  present  in  Scot- 
land to  estimated  at  15,000,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds,  i7>M0,O0O,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
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which  an  soppoMd  to  be  drawn  out  The  bonds  are  rarely  for  snmi  exceeding  £SO00,  or  below 
^100 ;  their  arera^  amount  is  about  £'500. 

5.  BiUs  are  disooanted  at  a  rate  varying  in  general  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  and  a  coramlMion  is 
seldom  charged.  The  practice  in  Scotland,  with  regard  to  bills,  differs  from  that  of  England,  in 
respect  that  comparatiTely  few  are  made  nayable  in  London ;  and  they  are  nerer  credited  by  the 
bank  to  parties  keeping  accounts  at  stated  periods  half  yearly,  as  common  in  that  country. 

4.  The  iwue  of  notes  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  operations  of  the  Scottish  banks,  and 
by  the  profits  derired  from  it,  they  are  enabled  to  transact  business,  particularly  as  regards  deposits 
and  cash-credits,  on  a  footing  higlily  adrantageons  to  the  public  The  notes  issued  at  present 
are  for  sums  of  £1,  £5,  £10.  £S0,  and  £100 ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  sUrer  and  copper  cohis, 
ffaey  compose  almost  the  entire  circulation.  They  are  convertible  at  the  head  offices  into  gold,  or 
notes  of  toe  Bank  of  England.  The  amount  In  circulation  varies,  bebig  greatest  at  the  money 
terms ;  bat,  on  an  average.  Is  nearly  £3,2.'SO,000,  about  one-half  of  which  consists  of  £1  notes. 

A.  The  Scottish  banks  also  negotiate  bills  on  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  many 
places  abroad — ^buy  and  sell  for  their  customers  stock  In  the  public  ftinds--draw  the  dividen<u 
thereon— and  effect  remittances  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  by  means  of  letters  of 
credit  or  bills ;  the  par  date  for  those  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  on  London  being  30  days. 
They  likewise  Cscilitate  remittances  to  many  other  countries,  by  means  of  bills  drawn  at  a  certain 
date  on  thefr  agents  in  London ;  which  bills,  after  being  sent  abroad,  are  again  readily  purchased 
for  remittances  to  Britahi.  This  branch  of  business  has  greatly  increased  smce  tlie  opening  ot  the 
trade  to  India  and  China.  "  We  perceive,"  says  the  author  of  the  Commerce,  Monep,  and  Bank- 
inpqflndta,  **  that  in  the  Calcutta  price  currents  the  rates  of  Scotch  bank  bills  are  regularly 
Quoted.  We  have  one  of  these  bills  now  before  us  of  the  Royal  Bank  for  £500,  with  no  less  thjui 
worteen  indorsements,  and  which  had  travelled  over  all  Lidia." 

6.  An  organised  system  of  exchanges  has  been  long  rigorously  acted  upon  by  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  banks,  under  which  all  their  mutual  claims  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  notes,  drafts, 
or  cheques,  are  settled  at  short  intervals.  Among  provincial  banks  or  branches,  the  exduuice  Is 
adjusted  weekly,  and  the  balance  liquidated  by  a  draft  payable  on  demand  at  Edinburgh,  wBere 
the  system  b  concentrated,  and  where  all  the  banks  are  represented  either  by  agents  or  weir  heiMl 
offices.  In  Edinburgh,  the  exchanges  are  adjusted  twice  a-week,  and  the  balances  paid  in  Ex- 
chequer bills,  400  of  which,  each  of  the  -value  of  £1000,  are  kept  by  the  banks  in  proportions  cor- 
responding to  th«  estimated  amount  of  their  circulation,  including  that  of  the  provincial  esta- 
Wshments  whieli  thev  represent.  These  bilb  are  applied  to  no  other  use,  each  bearing  the 
distinguishing  mark  or  **  Edinburgh  Bxehanfe  Billy'*  and  anv  bank  holding  more  than  its  quota 
is  obliged  to  sell  at  par  to  another  requiring  bills ;  the  price  of  such  bills  being  paid  by  a  draft  on 
London,  at  five  days'  date,  and  the  current  interest,  at  Exchequer  rate,  settled  in  cash.  All  sums 
nnder  £1000  are  paM  in  Bank  of  England  notes  or  gold.  The  balance  receivable  or  pavable  by  a 
bank  depends  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  business,  and  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  faiwmr^ 


ekie  when  a  balance  is  receivable,  and  unfavourable  when  the  contrary.  In  general,  the  tendency 
of  deposits,  lodgements  on  current-accounts  or  for  the  purpose  of  remittance,  and  in  short  of  aU 
receipts,  is  to  render  the  exchange  fisvourable ;  and  of  loans,  discounts  (more  particuhu-ly  of  bills 
not  payable  in  the  place),  the  payment  of  drafts,  and  of  all  aidvances.  is  to  render  it  im&vourable; 
while  yie  increase  or  decrease  of  these  operations  at  particular  times  is  productive  of  ooxrespondtaig 
fluctuations. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Scottish  system  of  banking,  it  will  be  thus  seen,  are 
freedom,  economy,  and  security.  No  monopoly  is  enjoyed  by  any  one  bank  to  the 
prejadioe  of  others,  and  the  money  trade,  like  every  other,  is  open  to  all  who  choose 
to  engaro  in  it.  The  currency  employed  is  of  the  cheapest  kind  ;  and  the  joint 
effect  of  the  deposit  and  cash-credit  system  is  to  prevent  any  part  of  the  money 
capital  of  the  country  from  remaining  unproductiTe.  The  security  of  the  whole  is 
generally  provided  by  numerous  bodies  of  partners,  large  paid-up  capital,  and  the 
system  of  exchanges,  the  practical  operation  of  which  is  to  drive  from  the  field  any 
establishment  extending  its  business  in  a  manner  disproportioned  to  its  resources. 
In  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Ayr  Bank,  of  the  East  Lothian  Bank,  and  of  a  few 
others,  heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  the  partners  ;  but  the  only  banks  of  issue 
W  which  the  public  have  sustained  losses,  since  the  introduction  qf  banking  into 
Scotland  in  1695,  are  the  Stirling  Merchant,  and  Falkirk  Union  Banks,  two  small 
concerns,  the  aggregate  amount  of  whose  deficiencies  did  not  exceed  £36,344. 

1.  Charxebed  Banks  in  Scotlind. 
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2.  Unchabtbred  BAifKiNO  C0MPINTE8  IN  SoonjuTD. 
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Detignation. 


I.AberdMBBank 

S.  Aberdeen  To.  A.  Co.  Bank 

.^  ArbroAth  Bank 

4.  Ayr  Bank 

A.  Ayrriiire  Banking  Co 

«.  Caledonkm  BanUng  Co. . 
7.  Central  Bank  of  Scotland 
a  City  of  Glawow  Bank. . . . 
9.  Clydetdale  Banking  Co.. . 

10.  Dundee  Banklnf  Co. 

11.  Dundee  Union  Bank. 

18.  Eaatem  Bank  of  Scotland 
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11  13.  Edinburgh  &  Leitb  Bank 
Id  ,.   /Forbes,  SirW.,  A  Co.\ 

1  '*•  \GlaigowUnIonBk.Co.; 

C  1&.  Olaagow  and  Ship  Bank. . 

7  16.  Greenock  Bank 

C  17.LeithBank 

£  1&  North  of  Scotland  Bk.  Co. 
.•  19.  Paisley  Commercial  B.  Co. 

i  K).  Perth  Banking  Company.. 

1  21.  R«nf^w>hire  Bank.  Co.. . 

4  23.  Southern  Bank  of  Scot. . 

1  iBI.  Wertetp  Bank  of  BcoUand 
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1830 

1748 
178S 
1792 
1836 
1839 
1766 
1803 
1837 
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The  whole  of  these  banks  issue  notes,  and  all  are  Joint-stodc  companies,  except  Nos.  4, 15, 16, 17, 
SI.  Two  other  Joint-stock  banks  are  at  this  date  (August  1840)  projected— the  Oremock  UnUm 
Banking  Companp,  and  the  Olatgow  JoM-SUh*  BatMna  Company.  Messrs  A,  Allan  4  Co., 
Edinburgh,  are  now  the  only  private  bankers  who  do  not  issue  notes. 

y  II.  Banks  in  Ireland.— The  introdaction  of  banking  into  Ireland  took  plaoe  at  a 
later  period  than  in  the  two  other  parts  of  the  kinedom  ;  and  its  historjr  niay  be 
termed  a  bad  epitome  of  that  of  En^^land,  the  same  faults  haying  been  committed,  and 
the  evil  arising  from  them  having  been  much  more  conspicuous.  The  Bank  of 
Ireland,  which  was  incorporated  in  1782,  with  a  caoital  of  £600,000  Irish,  vras  in- 
vested with  privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  charter 
contained  unfortunately  a  clause  that  **  no  other  bank  issuing  notes  should  consist 
of  more  than  six  partners."  This  restriction  was  inserted  in  order  to  five  it  a  mono- 
poly of  the  circulation  ;  but  the  eflidct,  as  in  England,  has  been  to  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  country  banks  with  inadeonate  resources.  The  evils  resulting  from  such 
banks  have  been  already  described  in  the  case  of  England  ;  but  in  Ireland  they  were 
much  more  serious,  from  the  less  commercial  habits  of  the  people ;  and  of  fifty 
country  banks  established  in  1804.  no  fewer  than  forty  stopped  payment :  of  these, 
ten  fiuled  in  one  year,  namely.  1820,  all  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  placed  m  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  State  as  the 
Bank  of  England.  It  advanced  the  greater  part  of  its  capital  to  government;  and 
was  intrusted  with  tiie  management  of  the  Irish  department  of  tne  national  delrt. 
The  exemption  fr^m  paying  in  cash,  granted  to  the  latter  establishment  in  1797, 
was  extended  in  the  same  year  to  the  former,  and  led  to  a  ^at  increase  in  its 
circulation,  which,  frt>m  little  more  than  £500,000  in  1796,  vras  increased  by  1815  to 
£3.000,000.  A  serious  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank  arose  in  conseouence  ; 
ana  the  silver  currency  of  the  coxmtry,  though  generally  in  a  debased  state,  became 
more  valuable  in  the  form  of  bullion,  and  was  all  melted  down.  The  community 
being,  in  consequence^  exposed  to  the  greatest  inconvenience,  the  place  of  the  coins 
was  supplied  in  Dublm  and  other  parts  by  counterfeits,  and  in  several  districts  by 
a  paper  currency  issued  for  sums  gradually  decreasing  fVom  6s.  to  6d.,  and  even  3a. 
It  was  estimated  that  about  1804  there  were  dispersed  throughout  IreUnd  295 
issuers  of  this  paper  money,  chiefly  consisting  of  a  motley  body  of  shopkeepers,  mer- 
chants, and  peUy  dealers.  The  forgeries,  frauds,  and  general  inconvenience  which 
resulted  from  this  exceptionable  currency  led  at  length  to  its  suppression  by  law ; 
and  the  wants  of  the  trade  were  supplied  by  the  issue  of  stamped  dollars  oy  the 
Bank. 

The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  successively  renewed,  and  its  capital  in- 
creased, until  1821,  vriien.  on  the  renevral  of  the  charter  for  seventeen  years  (1  and 
2  Geo.  IV.  0. 72),  the  capital  was  raised  to  £3,000,000  Irish,  of  which  £2,850,000 
Irish,  or  £2,630,769  : 4 : 8  sterling,  were  deposited  with  government,— namely, 
£1,615,384 :  17: 4  at  4  per  cent.,  and  £1,015,384  :  12 : 4  at  5  per  cent,  interest. 
The  yearly  dividends  of  the  Bank  have  been  at  no  time  less  than  5}  per  cent.,  ex- 
cepting in  1783-4.  when  they  were  5,  and  in  1792-8,  when  they  were  2^  per  cent 
From  1800  to  1814,  however,  they  were  7, 7i,  and  7i  ;  firom  1814  to  1829.  except- 
ing two  years,  they  were  10  per  cent. ;  and  since  1829  the  rates  have  been  9, 8|,  and 
8  per  cent.  Besides  these  dividends,  the  proprietors,  at  different  times  since  1793; 
have  received  bonuses  amounting  to  no  less  than  £665,000  Irish. 

The  only  benefits  ever  granted  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  its 
privileges,  were  a  payment  of  £60,000  Irish  in  1791,  and.  since  1808,  the  mana^ 
meat  of  the  Irish  department  of  the  national  debt  free  of  cnarge.    The  deposit  with 
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goyenmient  of  £2,850,000  Irish  at  the  high  rates  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  eaimot  be  Tiewed 
as  anj  adyanta^  to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  onght  to  be  remarked,  tlukt 
notwithstanding  the  yicious  state  of  country  banking  in  Ireland  in  oonseaoence  of 
the  Bank's  monopoly,  no  attempt  was  made  bjr  them  to  establish  brancnes  until 
1825,  when  incited  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Proyinoial  Bank.  Since  the  expiry  of  the 
charter  in  1838,  special  acts  have  been  passed  continuing  it  firom  year  to  year,  until 
after  the  Report  of  the  sitting  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  8ub> 
ject  of  its  renewal  will  be  discussed  by  Parliament,  and  when  it  is  deemed  prc^ble 
tiiat  it  will  be  placed  nearly  on  a  footing  with  those  granted  to  the  chartered  com- 
panies in  Scotland. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  late  Report  (1840)  of  &e-  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Banks  of  Issue,  a  weekly  statement  is  giyen  of  the  liabilities  and  assets 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  from  July  1832  to  Mar(£  1840.  The  following  is  the 
aocoimt  for  the  week  ending  28th  March  1840  :— 

Bakk  or  Irblaitd,  Bisrdi  28, 1840. 


LiabOiiUt, 
CirenlfttioD : 

£5  notes  and  abore. £M16,700 

NotM  under  Jb'5 1,261,000 


D«Mito: 

Pnbfie.. 


S.077,700 


£1,116,500 

Pttvate  &  soBdiy  batanoe^.!  ,856,700 

3,018.200 


£6,090,900 


Astets* 
Securities: 

PubUc £2,778,300 

Private,  Tic- 
Motet  and  Bills  diMStd.  £2,463,500 
AU  otber  Private  secu- 

ritlea. 807,300 

3,270,800 

Specie., 1,130,500 

£7.179,fl00 


On  the  renewal  of  the  Bank's  charter  in  1821,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
joint>8tock  banks  were  allowed  to  be  established  at  a  custance  of  fifty  Irish  miles 
from  Dublin ;  but  this  arrangement  remained  inoperatiye  until  seyeral  yexatious 
restrictions  annexed  to  it  were  repealed  by  an  act  in  1824.  This  relief  was  followed 
by  the  institution  of  the  Northern  Banking  Company  at  Belfast,  the  Prorincial 
£Ank,  and  seyeral  others. 

The  statutory  regulations  of  the  Irish  joint-stock  banks  are  principally  embodied 
in  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  42,  the  enactments  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  6th 
Geo.  lY.  c  46,  already  quoted  in  reference  to  England.  In  the  former,  howeyer, 
the  period  within  which  the  annual  returns  of  managers,  branches,  ana  partners, 
are  required  to  be  made,  extends  from  the  25th  March  in  any  yedr,  to  the  same 
date  in  Uie  year  following. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  joint-stock  banks,  excepting  the  Hibernian 
and  Royal  Banks,  issue  notes  for  £1  and  upwards;  and  their  total  circulation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bank  Report  for  1840,  fluctuates  from  about  £5,500,000  to  £6,500^)00. 
The  Bank  of  Ireland.  Hibernian  Bank,  and  Royal  Bank,  receiye  deposits  and  dis- 
count bills  ;  but  the  nrst  does  not  allow  interest,  and  not  one  of  the  three  grants 
eash-credits.  The  other  joint-stock  banks  conduct  business  on  the  Scottish  system, 
or  a  modification  of  it.  Bills  on  London  are  drawn  at  21  days'  date  in  exchange 
for  cash,  and  letters  of  credit  are  granted  for  a  premium  of  i  per  cent. 

Baweikq  CoMPANm  in  Ireland,  with  their  adyanced  Capital,  according  to  Re* 
turns  to  Parliament  in  1837,  and  the  Numben  of  their  Partners  axMl  Branches, 
aeoording  to  Returns  in  18S9. 


DcricnaUon. 

9ead  Office. 

Founded. 

Pwtnerfc 

Brancbcfc 

Advanowi 
Capiial. 

L  Bask  of  Inland 

4.  Northern  Banldiif  Company.... 

&  B«UMt  Banking  CompaoT. 

&  Afrieuttaral&ComiiieretelBank 
7.  National  Bank  of  Ireland. 

5.  Ulster  BaoUnff  Company. 

&  Royal  Bank  of  Inland 

DobUn 

Dublin 

London 

BelfiMt. 

BeUut 

Dnblin 

London 

Bel&st. 

DobUn 

1789 
1825 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1834 
1835 
1836. 
1836 

1063 
728 
195 
980 

679 
SB4 

99 

0 
34 

10 
16 
98 
15 
8 
• 

9,789,230 
260,000 
491,780 
192,276 
126,000 
352,789 
411,837 
204,325 
199,276 

Tha  aBemiam  JobU-Oodi  Loan  Companp  was  instituted  chiefly  by  Roman  CathoUcgentlemen, 
•  Esdodve  of  branch  partner*. 
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In  oppodtion  to  the  Bank  of  IroUuid  In  Dublin.  It  cannot,  onder  the  existing  l&w,  tnoe  notes  or 
estabuah  branches.    The  Rapal  Bank  is  subject  to  the  same  restrictions. 

The  Provincial  Bank  b  managed  bv  a  board  in  London,  the  shareholders  being  principally  re- 
sident in  England.  It  carries  on  business  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland.  I'he  manage- 
ment of  each  brandi  bank,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  directors,  is  rested  in  an  agent,  with  * 
committee  of  advice,  consisting  of  two  or  more  gentlemen  residing  in  the  district,  each  of  whom 
must  hold  at  least  ten  shares. 

The  National  Bank  consists  also  of  a  board  In  London,  connected  with  branch  or  local  banks 
throughout  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland ;  but  its  principle  of  operation  is  different  from  that  of 


the  Provincial  Bank.  The  capital  of  each  branch  is  subscribed  equally  by  the  London  company, 
and  by  a  body  of  looal  sharefaolderB,  and  proflto  are  divided  in  the  same  proportion.  The  sapreme 
control  is  vested  in  the  London  board ;  but  it  is  provided  '*  that  each  local  bank  shaU  be  i 


naged  by  a  board  of  local  directors,  elected  by  the  local  shareholders,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  directors  fai  London."*  The  National  Banks  established  on  January  6. 1839,  with  the  num- 
ber of  partners  attached  to  eadi  were  as  foOows :— Lfanerick,  684 ;  Clonmel,  (M6 ;  Carrick-on-8air. 
Sn ;  Waterford,618;  Wexford  and  Bnnisoorthy»M9;  Tipperary,  690;  Tralee,  600;  Cork,  630; 
Kilkenny.  546. 

There  are  few  private  hanks  In  IreUnd. 

The  onrreney  of  Irebuid  was  aashnilated  to  that  of  Britain  firom  and  after  January  5, 1896,  by 
the  act  6  Geo.  lY.  c  n.  The  proportion  of  the  late  Irish  currency  to  sterling  was  as  13  to  IS,  or 
£108 : 6:8  Irish  =  £100  sterling. 

An  aoconnt  of  the  principles  whioh  regulate  the  Talne  of  bank  P&per.  and  a 
fuller  explanation  of  tne  rules  whioh  goYem  its  circulation  in  the  United  King- 
dom, are  giyen  in  the  article  Monet,  under  which  head  are  likewise  consid- 
ered the  improTements  or  alterations  in  the  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sug- 
cested  in  the  Reports  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  b}r  ihe  Select  Committee  on 
Joint-stock  Banks,  and  Banks  of  Issue,  first  appointed  in  1836  on  the  motion  <^ 
Mr  Clay. 

Principal  Works  on  Banking,  ^e,  :~Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (Mr 
M*Cnllocn's  edition) ;  Thornton  on  the  Paper  Credit  of  Great  Britain ;  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1810  ;  Blake  on  the  Course 
of  Exchange ;  Tooke  on  Prices :  G.  R.  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  sec- 
tions III.  and  IV. :  Sir  H.  Pamell's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
Sir  H.  Pamell's  Obserrations  on  Paper  Money,  Banking,  &c. ;  J.  W.  Gubart's 
Practical  Treatise  on  Banking:  J.  W.  Gilbart's  History  and  Principles  of 
Banking ;  Ricardo's  Plan  for  tne  Establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  1824  ; 
Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Committees  on  Scottish  Banks,  &c.  in  1826  ;  Report 
of  tne  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, 1882 :  Reports  by  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Joint-Stock 
Banks,  and  Banks  of  Issue,  in  1836,  1837.  and  1840  ;  and  Pamphlets  by  Messrs 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  J.  Horsley  Palmer,  Wm.  Clay,  M.  P.,  and  R.  Torrens. 

BANKS  (LOAN)  are  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  moner 
upon  articles  of  merchandise.  The  charters  granted  to  the  Bank  of  En^nd^  Bant 
ox  Scotland,  and  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  authorize  them  to  adrance  money  m  this 
way :  but  in  the  present  article  it  is  intended  to  treat  only  of  those  loan  banks 
whicn  originated  m  motiyes  of  charity.  Institutions  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
called  Monies  PietaHs;  the  term  mont  or  mount  bein^  at  an  early  period  applied 
to  any  pecuniary  Aind.  They  were  first  established  in  the  fifteenth  oentuiy.  for 
the  purpose  of  cnecking  the  extortions  of  usurers  by  lending  money  gratuitously  to 
the  poor  upon  pledges :  they  "were  originally  supported  by  yoluntary  contribu- 
tions, but  as  these  were  found  insufficient,  it  becune  necessary  to  charge  interest 
for  the  loans.  A  bank  of  this  kind  was  formed  at  Perugia  in  1464 ;  another  at 
Rome  in  1539  ;  and  one  at  Naples,  which  was  considered  the  greatest  in  Europe, 
in  the  following  year.  The  present  Mont  de  Piet^  at  Paris  was  established  in 
1777,  and  so  lai^y  has  the  public  taken  adyantage  of  it.  that  it  has  been  known 
to  haye  in  its  possession  forty  casks  filled  with  gold  watches. 

Banks  of  this  kind  are  also  called  ^  Lombaids,"  from  the  name  of  the  original 
bankers  or  money-lenders.  Gne  of  these  was  established  in  Russia  in  1772,  ana  the 
profit  deriyed  firom  it  was  giyen  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  St  Petersburg. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  business  of  making  aayances  to  the  poor  is  eom- 
mitted  to  Pawnbbokbrs  and  Loan  SoaBTiBS. 

BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  are  institutions  for  the  deposit  of  sayings  from  the 
earnings  of  the  poorer  classes.  They  were  established  on  a  small  scue  in  a  few 
countiT  parishes  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  formation  of  the  Edinburgh  Sayings  Bank  by  Mr  Forbes  (now  Lord 

*  This  plan  is  nndcmood  to  bare  been  latdy  diangcd  ftn*  that  of  the  Prorindal  Bsnk«  escqit  at  oos 
or  two  of  the  branches.  ^^^ 
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Medwyn  of  the  Court  of  Session)  that  ther  created  much  pnblio  interest.  The 
practical  operation  of  that  bank  in  a  larse  city,  together  with  the  writings  of  Mr 
Forbes,  and  Dr  Dnncan,  minister  of  Ratnwell,  led  speedily  to  their  establishment  in 
Tarioofl  parts  of  Elngland,  and  they  now  rank  among  the  most  important  institntioni 
of  the  kingdom. 

Acts  have  been  passed  at  varions  times  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of 
Sarings  Banks.  The  existing  act  is  the  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  ^  passed  in  lw28.  The 
tmsteee  of  banks  formed  in  terms  of  that  statute  are  authorized  to  inyest  their  depo- 
sits in  the  Banks  of  England  or  Ireland  on  receipts  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2id.  per  cent,  per  diem,  or  £3 :  16  :  0^  per  cent,  per  annum ;  out  it  is  proTided,  that 
*<the  interest  payable  to  depositors  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  2  jd.  per  cent,  per 
diem,  or  X3 : 8  :5^  percent,  per  annuin,~the  difference  being  retained  by  the  trustees 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  bank.  It  is  also  provided,  that  **  All  monies  paid  into 
the  Banks  of  EIngland  or  Ireland  on  the  account  of  Sayings  Banks  shall  be  inyested 
in  bank  annuities  or  exchequer  bills."  The  trustees  are  not  idlowed  to  receiye 
tits  from  any  indiyidual  whose  preyious  lodgements  haye  amounted  to  £  150 ;  and 
'       '■      *  LcTudingf 


when  the  balance  due  to  any  one  depomtor.  incTudin|;  interest,  amounts  to  £2i}b,  no 
fiuther  interest  is  to  be  allowed.  Charitable  or  proyident  institutions  are  permitted 
to  deposit  sums  to  the  extent  of  £100  per  annum,  proyided  the  amount  shiUl  uot  at 
any  tune  exceed  £300,  exdusiye  of  interest ;  and  by  the  act  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  40, 
1 9,  Friendly  Societies  are  allowed  to  deposit  to  any  extent.  The  lowest  deposit 
receiyed  is  generally  one  shilling,  and  by  the  act  3  Wm.  lY.  c.  14,  §  29,  indiyi- 
doals  may  not  dei>osit  more  than  £30  in  any  one  year.  A  few  days*  preyious  notice 
is  commonly  required  before  deposits  can  be  withdrawn. 

The  preceding  acts  were  extended  to  Scotland  in  1835,  by  the  act  5  &  6  Wm.  I Y. 
c57. 

On  the  SOth  Norember  1897  there  were  In  BngUnd  398  Sarlnge  Banki  holdlof  £16,177>699, 
teioQgiog  to  534.363  depoelton»  befng  on  an  average  £30  for  each  depoeHor.  At  the  aune  time 
tiiere  were  in  Walee  twenty-three  StTfaigi  Banks,  holding  £401,100,  belonging  to  13,657  depod- 
I  of  £30  for  each  depositor;  in  Ireland,  •eyentyH*"'*^       '~    •     '■* 

_^ , . jginf  to  63,S9e  depositors,  being  on  an  arerase  j.   . _ 

BooUaiKL  nine  Savingi  Banks,  holding  £143,884,  belongins;  to  13,358  depositors,  being  on  an 


tors,  being  an  average  of  £30  for  eadi  depositor;  in  Ireland^  seyen^-els^t  Sarings  Banks,  hold- 
ing £1,7754^1 1,  bd<Higinf  to  63,898  iepoeiion,  being  on  an  arerase  £28  for  each  depositor ;  in 
BooUaiKL  nine  Savhigi  Banks,  holding  £143,884,  belonging  to  13,358  depositors,  being  on  an 
av«rag»  £l  1  for  each  depositor ;  making  in  all  for  the  United  Kingdom  606  Sarings  Banks,  hold- 
bm  £13.496,044.  belonging  to  084,660  depositors,  being  an  average  of  about  £30  for  each  depodtor. 


in  Scotland.  £17,61&  The  total  amount  of  money  invested  in  Savnigs  Banks  on  November  20, 
imff,  was  therefore  £l9,624,015w  On  November  20, 1838,  the  number  oi  individual  depositors  was 
660,138,  and  the  total  amount  deposited,  including  the  lodgements  of  6668  Charitable  Institutions 
•ad  6630  Friendly  Societies,  was  £81,393,812. 

The  eonmaratively  small  extent  to  which  the  pnbUc  have  availed  themselves  of  Savings  Banks 
In  SeoUano  arbes  fh»m  the  drcumstanoe,  that  the  ordinary  banks  seldom  refose  to  receive  and 
mOow  intesest  on  the  deposit  of  a  tradesman,  thoui^  this  should  be  considerably  under  £10,  their 
Itimit. 


Savmgi  Bank^  AnnuiHet. — ^The  act  3  Wm.  lY.  c.  14,  enables  the  industrious 
clinorn  to  porchase  annuities,  through  the  medium  of  Savings  Banks,  from  the 
Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  These  annuities  (not  under 
£4,  nor  in  all  exceeding  £20)  are  payable  for  life,  or  for  a  number  of  years  certain, 
mod  to  commence  either  immediately,  or  at  the  end  of  any  assigned  period,  as  may 
be  dedred.  Each  description  of  annuity,  when  deferred^  may  oe  purchased  either 
Vy  annual  payments  (which  will  be  received  in  monthly  instalments  or  otherwise), 
or  Vy  one  mwe  payment ;  the  annual  payments  to  cease  when  the  annuity  becomes 
payable.  And  it  is  specially  nrovided,  that  if  there  be  default  in  making  the  annual 
payments,  or  if  the  person  who  has  contracted  for  &e  annuity  die  before  it  becomes 
myable,  ue  amount  of  all  the  nayments,  exclusive  of  interest,  shall  be  returned. 
On  the  death  of  the  nominee  of  any  life  annuity,  a  fourth  i>art  thereof,  over  and 
abore  arrears,  is  payable  to  his  executors,  or  the  party  entitled  thereto.  These 
aonaities  are  not  oiuisferable  ;  but,  on  the  purchaser's  bankruptcy,  they  become 
the  property  of  his  credit<Mr8,  from  whom  they  will  be  repurchased  by  the  Ck>mmis- 
The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  some  of  the  tables  of  these  annuities  :>- 
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SHOWIirOTHSTA- 

VSARLY  IN8TALMBNT8,  FOR  A  UPS  AMMUITY  OP  £2U»  DKPSUISD  POR  TMX  J 

LUXOr  AM  IMIIB- 
OIATC   UFM  AM- 

«unt  or  jfSO. 

Af«. 

10  Yean. 

15  Tear*. 

tOYran.             1 

Inonctum. 

Teariy. 

In  one  lum. 

Yearly. 

In  one  nun. 

Yrarly. 

Affc 

£    a.    d. 
377  15    6 

i,k 

^12    6 

£    «• 

m  0 

d. 

£  ■. 
16    1 

d 

£    «. 

d. 

£     .    .  . 

15 

15 

0 

6 

157  11 

10  11    6 

20 
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20 

238    0 

25  16    6 

180    8 

15    7 

6 
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9  19    6 

25 
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21 

236    3 

25  12    6 

187   7 

15    4 

0 

146  13 

9  17    0 

30 
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22 

234    4 

25    8    6 

185    6 

15    1 

0 

144  11 

9  14    0 

35 

328  10  U 

23 

232    3 

25    4    0 

183    3 

14  17 

6 

142    8 

9  11    0 

40 

310    7    0 

94 

229  19 

24  19    0 

180  19 

14  14 

0 

140    2 

9    8    0 

41 

306    5  10 

25 

227  13 

24  14    0 

178  13 

14  10 

0 
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9    5    0 

42 

301  18    6 

26 

225    5 

24    9    0 

176    6 

14    6 

0 

135    4 

9    1    6 

43 

297    7  10 

27 

222  15 

24    3    6 

173  16 

14    2 

0 

132  11 

8  18    0 

44 

292  12    6 

28 

220    3 

23  18    0 

171    4 

13  18 

0 

129  15 

8  14    0 

45 

287  12    6 

29 

217  10 

23  12    0 

168   9 

13  13 

6 

126  18 

8  10    6 

46 

282    7  10 

30 

214  16 

23    6   0 

165  11 

13    9 

0 

124    1 

8    6    6 

47 

276  16    0 

31 

211  19 

23    0    0 

162  11 

13    4 

0 

121    2 

8    2    6 

48 

271    0   4 

32 

208  18 

22  13    6 

150    7 

12  18 

6 

118    6 

7  19    0 

40 

265    1    4 

33 

205  16 

22    6   6 

156    0 

12  13 

6 

115  11 

il5    0 

50 

250    0    4 

34 

202  10 

21  19    6 

152  12 

12    8 

0 

112  17 

7  11    6 

55 

230    1    5 

35 

199    0 

21  12    0 

149    2 

12    2 

0 

110  9 

7    8    0 

00 

202  14    4 

36 

195    8 

21    4    0 

145  12 

11  16 

6 

107  11 

7    4    6 

65 

171  14    2 

37 

191  11 

20  16    0 

142    5 

11  11 

0 

104  19 

7    1    0 

70 

142    2    6 

38 

187  11 

20    7    0 

138  18 

11    5 

6 

102    7 

6  17    6 

75 

114    4    7 

30 

183    8 

19  1$    0 

135  13 

11    0 

0 

99  15 

6  14    0 

80 

81  14  10 

40 

179    5 

^ 

19    9    0 

132    9 

0 

10  15 

0 

97    1 

6  10    6 

All  tnmsactioiis  under  tliis  act  are  directed  to  be  conducted  throngh  the  medium 
of  a  Sayings  Bank  ;  but  it  is  made  lawful  for  any  persons,  in  a  place  where  such 
an  institution  does  not  exist,  to  establish  a  society  for  carrying  the  proyisions  of  the 
act  into  execution. 

BANKRUPT  AND  BANKRUPTCY.— A  bankrupt,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  a  person  who,  either  from  the  want  of  sufficient  property,  or  from  the 
difficulty  of  presently  conyeriing  what  he  possesses  into  money,  is  unable  to  meet 
those  demands  of  his  creditors  which  the  law  dyes  them  the  power  of  instantly 
mifordng,  and  who  has  committed  some  act  incucatiye  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
is  so  placed.  It  is  in  the  latter  particular  that  a  bankrupt  differs  from  one  who  is 
insoWent.  A  man  may,  were  his  affairs  examined,  be  found  unable  to  pay  his 
debts :  but  if  his  creditors  are  either  ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  or  knoyring  it. 
trust  to  the  return  of  prosperity,  no  one  is  injured,  no  one's  claim  is  resisted,  ana 
there  is  no  necessity  of  applying  the  sweeping  remedy  of  the  Banlcrupt  Laws.  But 
when  by  resisting  or  eyadmg  the  demands  of  creditors,  or  by  the  other  acts  pro- 
yided  for  in  the  rankrupt  hbws  [Acts  of  BAifKRUPrcT j,  a  man  has  distinctly  shown 
to  the  world  that  he  has  not  wherewithal  to  meet  the  just  demands  on  him,  it  has 
been  deemed,  in  some  cases,  necessary  for  a  special  law  to  step  in  and  lay  its  hand 
upon  the  property  of  eyery  description  belonginp;  to  the  debtor,  in  order  that 
particular  creditors  may  not,  through  an  expeditious  adoption  of  the  ordinary 
remedies  of  the  law  (suggested  perhaps  by  superior  means  of  knoyring  the  bank- 
rupt's drcumstanoee),  sweep  ayray  the  whole  in  full  payment  of  Uieir  debts, 
and  thus  ac<|uire  an  aayantage  oyer  less  fortunate  creditors  oeyond  the  just  rewara 
of  their  actiyity.  To  accomplish  this  end,  a  bankruptcy  code  appoints  aU  the 
property  of  eyery  description  belonging  to  a  debtor  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  to  be  by  them  conyerted  into  cash,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the 
'  ordinary  creditors  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respectiye  debts.  It  is  a 
principle  of  the  commercial  bankruptcy  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  after 
a  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  all  the  resources  of  the  bankrupt  to  be  inyee- 
ti|;ate(L  and  his  property  realized  for  behoof  of  his  creditors,  if  he  has  conducted 
himself  ynth  candour  and  integrity,  he  is  protected  from  their  farther  prosecution, 
and  left  f^  to  recommence  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  untrammelled  by  any  obligation 
to  them  preyious  to  his  bankruptcy. 

In  Bif  oland.  the  laws  of  commercial  bankruptcy  were  consolidated  bj  statute  6  Geo.  IT.  c  16, 
and  were  amended  by  the  act  1  &  2  Wm.  lY,  c.  56,  which  createda  new  tribunal  in  banlcmptcy. 
[Baiouiuptcv,  Ck>URT  or.] 

Who  wutp  became  AuUrupC—By  1 2  of  the  former  statute,  the  oommwdal  persons  who  may 
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be  niltjccted  to  the  tenkroptcy  code  are  thai  enamerated :  **  All  benkert,  broken,  end  penona 
osing  the  trade  or  profenlon  of  a  ecrivener.  receiTing  other  men's  monlea  or  estates  into  their  trail 
or  cQstody,  and  persons  insuring  ships  or  their  freight,  or  other  matters,  against  perils  of  the  sea, 
vardioasemen,  wharfingers,  packers,  builders,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  victaaUers,  luepers  of  inns, 
tavema,  hotels,  or  cofTee-houses,  dyers,  printers,  bleachers,  fhllers,  calenderers,  cattle  or  she^ 
aalesmeo,  and  all  prions  asing  the  trade  of  merchandise  by  way  of  bargaining,  exciiange,  barter- 
ing, ooonniarion.  consignment,  or  otherwise,  in  gross  or  by  retsJl }  and  all  persons  who,  either  for 
IheouelTeB  or  as  agents  or  fisctors  for  others,  seek  their  Hvhig  by  buyiM  and  selling,  or  by  buvlng 
and  letting  for  hire,  or  by  workmanship  of  goods  or  ocmunodities,  shall  be  deemed  traders  liable  to 
» bankrupt :  ProVided  that  no  farmer,  grasier,  common  labourer,  or  workman  for  hire,  re- 
1  of  the  taxes,  or  member  of,  or  sabscriber  to,  anr  incorporated,  commercial,  or 


trading  eompanies,  established  by  charter  or  act  of  Parliament,  shall  be  deemed  as  such  a  trader 
Bby^^       • "•       ••  ••    •      .     


Babte  by  Tfartoe  of  this  act  to  become  bankmpt.'*  There  is  here  a  disttaiction  between  two  c 

those  who  belong  to  some  specified  conuneroal  profession,  and  those  who  in  general  carrr  on  any 
deseripticni  of  trade.  It  is  ruled  that  the  amount  of  the  trade  is  not  to  be  taken  into  oonsideratioa 
If  the  party  show  a  disposition  to  contract  with  all  comers ;  but  occasional  acts  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing wliicfa  spring  incidentally  from  other  pursuits,  are  not  induded,— as  where  a  schoolmaster  sells 
bo<rfEa  to  Ids  own  pupils,  or  a  person  who  keeps  hounds  buys  deaa  hones  and  sells  the  skins  and 
bonea,  or  one  who  has  purchased  more  of  an  article  than  he  fluds  use  for  sells  the  surplus. 
*'  Where  the  business  of  brick-making  is  curied  on  as  a  mode  of  enjoying  the  profits  of  a  real 
aetate,  it  will  not  make  the  party  liable  to  the  bankrupt  law ;  but  where  it  is  earned  on  substan- 
tially and  independently  as  trade,  it  will  do  so,  and  there  is  no  dilTerence  whether  the  party  is  a 
tenno'  or  entitled  to  the  freehold.  The  Hune  general  doctrine  applies  to  the  case  of  a  person 
nafiaetnring  alum,  burning  lime,  or  selling  minerals  from  his  own  quarry"  (HenUy^  4  if  5). 


img  bias  ofexfikangt  and  promismtrf  notes,  if  there  be  a  oontinoation  of  it  with  a  view  to  gain  a 
profit  bar  the  exchange.  Is  a  trading ;  but  a  person's  merely  drawing  bilb  on  his  own  account,  and 
psgring  wr  thtir  being  disoonnted  imh  interest,  and  borrowing  acocMnmodation  bills  in  exchange  for 
his  own  to  the  same  amount,  will  not  make  a  man  a  trader"  '{HmUy^  4).  [Hefore  a  trader  can  be 
dadared  a  bankrupt,  one  of  those  events  must  have  taken  pbMC  which  the  law  recognises  as  indi- 
cative of  Ills  inability  to  meet  his  engagements,  or  his  desbn  to  evade  them.  These  are  termed 
ActJ  of  ^3Tt\rTrr*'-^  nr-»  —'"  ^^-!  fr.-i-n.T rp— "i^^*--" '— i^T  t^nt  hm4r"] 

fi'tjrjcti^.— A  [T  i  :        i  ■■''■   V  11  iriinte  tinnknipi  on  the  p^tiLjon 

fif  owe  or  jROTt  rredir^nr^  [f  n  nn^it'  criilttor  or  £1  t.iniii.iMv  [leiiUi:*^.  ttio  flel>t  miiPt  amount  to 
£1(10;  if  twoc^p<^<iUflrl,  to  £l5ft;  iind  if  thnfe  m-  m&re.  lo  i^OO;  »nd  **  ewrjf  injfwn  whij  lias 
gifra  credit  VJ  aoy  tnder  upon  vaJyAbl^CfiDHderfitlon  foT^nyBum  [lA^viitjIti  Jitaiurt^hi  HtJie,  wlikU 
i^w  dlafl  DOt  batvarrlwd  wliea  iDch  tmdercompuued  asi  actol  ttaitkrtii^ttjy.  iimy no  peiiticir^  bmA. 
foia  to  pa^tioaiiig  as  wSo^&tsSA,  wliether  heihnll  havt  anv  tecuriiy  Iti  wrtttug  ur  ntfierwue,  f^r  Micti 
AMI  pr  aai**  f4  Och  I¥.  «.  10,  g  Ifi^  "  The  debt  mmi  bu  rlim  lidtlt  in  Iplw  Mid  eiiuitj  ;  iluc:  to  ti>e 
ratdlloralODft|UDleMbiilMa«o->»lgne«  trrtiit-iJartncr;  H  inaj  be  oo  (U.*ouiit,  if  tija 
.  reuioa«bfllcle&tt«]aiKet  oratumawanleclt  TicrtwUhAtandinjt  a  Mli  Hk^d  lu  bt'tD:side 
d,  or  an  ftttonH7*fe  biU  tboagb  not  s^ne«t  at  doiivi^rerl ;  or  ilit?  di^bt  or  a  mtny^  Hhl  ruii 
m  inere  seearity  ftiv  a  con(Tnsent  dnmuid^  nor  eo^tn  rocot^rahk^  onLj  b;  nttAClirnt'iit,  uur  dAtinA|(t«3i 
far  %  Virt  bafare  Judgpvmt,  nor  n  debt  fur  wltich  the  debtor  li  in  anecution,  nor  a  cnijwi  acwptMiice, 
untne  Ilia  cretftor  have  ^aM  hij  o«ra  ;  nor  can  iSe  hu^bAnd  mUUion  aJQiiQ  on  n  dtftit  duL':  tii  bis 
»ife  d«M  sflla.  Dnleii  it  trc  a  Inll  ar  noU-.  Of  courso,  tlie  <U'tit  must  not  be  b;id  for  IJlcgiiJity. 
It  waa  ODee  hsid,  that  a  debt  bart^d  by  the  JtfttiUL"  of  Uiuitntlona  Ls  iuBicimt,  unlt^M  pcrhai}^  wticres 

""^  "^'tjjpl)  t)i*  debtor  have  been  kiMiIvpnt,  usd  it  wm  tncUideil  in  hi*  sctiediil^^  s  ^ir 


Bl'awtfil «  iawirity  of  a  higher  rukt  u  re  hiiTt>  htwn  tak#n  for  it  aincfr  t  he  t>An  kr  li  [itcy,  A  debt  d  vi,&  Lo  m\ 
IiAM  wHI  net  be  ndlkvnt''  \Smitkt  Mtrcaniitt  L.  A'm,  4^),  A  d^^bi  Uvtf^  hy  tli(?  «t  auttj 
at  MMMteaa  will  kI  Fujipcitt  a  ihitEtiein^  nor  will  a  MH  un  a  tnLiiAiction  tleclnrvd  null  by 
tka  aofc  ^  Gio.  IJI*  c,  S9*  #  3,  wTilch  pmiifbitu  npif  ituji]  pftreoiia  from  4?/nlwrklnj|  iti  tmd&.  By  §  19 
afMtoimik  IF,,  iribtf  {wtUioinifig  cr^^UtoE-'H  difbt  Ift  found  tnsuffii.utint,  tb^^  ciiurt  rniiy  orcler  Uie 
I^MfcHHtlr  J  Hi  I  hi  [i  I  LI  1 1  III,  il  Ui  on  ilif  petition  f>r  aijir'  other  LTedifur  who  boia  [iruVfnl  a  lufficitmb 
4ift<V,  pwWi  it  he  not  mrterfor  to  (hstt  of  tJi^  {jefliiuniTtf;  creditor- 

fE^imtlt  .Har.  aMf  ^i^^Hife(ift0n.--aef«?T¥  petitioning!:,  a  cn^  itur  ouiirTit  to  tn^^tittite  h  lu^reh 
al  dht  baiiknrpt  dSee  to  aaQerlKln  if  %  docket  hjt>  b«cn  iktruf'k.  If  nonu  ^lon  bfrun  Atrycit,  the  ztnAi- 
teVi  If  i*  retiae  In  LoiMfon  or  it*  «lcinKy,  ap];)K.''Ari>  N'fC!M>  a  Ma* tor  in  €hancf*fy  h  or  If  in  Uie  country, 
"  re  a  Itaster-cijuriordttuurj'  hi  Cbaaci'f:!?^  and  tna!i<:»  RflidavU  of  tbir  trtitEi  Ltnd  r?alit>  af  the  daht, 
afbeli^  the!  th«  il^.^btor  ii  a  tmnkrupt-  r  AmuArrT.}  It  Iuia  bt-cti  a  rnlit  tluit  a  roil  n  try 
eemcrt  b«  ei^uted  wlibbi  forty  mjlci^  frcnn  London,  and  niii,'<t  i>fi'  <3cecE]t«d  witliin  ten 
pke&  to  wtiieh  Et  la  iHuedi.  The  c  remittor  tlien  dell  vera  hi^  affidavit  at  Wm  luM^kriiptry 
'  "  by  a  bond  to  the  eitent  of  £2fMi,  Iti  wtii(*h  h*f  utjcjei'tak^a  to  pruvi,^  iii.i  def<t  tind 
he  debtor,  in  case  of  tin?  procenliti^  hmi^  ajntcKti^J.  An  entry  ia  nuidf  in  nu 
1  ^^  ttif  Docket  Hooki"  ^n  tiia  ilei Every  of  tlio  bttnd  and  ^tKdavjt,  end  ttie  |tH.'tt- 
f  ha  Tie  '*  ttnicit  a  dtK'ket"  Rgq.tn)ii  tbe  ttonkrupt^  IjEefum  tbe  w^\  I  &  £  Wni, 
ly.  fe  AC  the  Lord  f-^haneelltir  ittad  to  i^aue  a  eonimiatilonf  empofr^rinn  certain  commiPni^Fif  r>  ta 
p  ef  Iha  perwm  atid  }vrop«ny  of  th«  bar^kniptfor  tiie  tfcneiit  of  (be  creditors  A  nimplii^  HM 
'  '  dalKte  f|  It)  labstltQtcd  for  ti^ocomniiffion.  \X  may  be  UffK^d  hy  i\\^  Lor^l  Cl^anrvEiart 
p  of  tbe  flol1p«  th*  Vic*!-cliaiici?llor»  ami  **  «aeh  of  the  >1a--«t«H  of  the  t'yitart  of  t'banecry,. 

^  uiy  appointment  by  the  Lord  Ciiaoei^llor  tpi  be  given  fur  lltat  purpotw."  The  nat  autho- 

J  pfMitiijtuT  hi  proAwniti!!  ttia  eatnplAlnt  In  the  t'i>uri  of  Bankruptcy,  or  befuf^^  cotnmlMioneri 

la  lb«  eoitfilry.  U  mnat  be  »ub««qtient  to  th#  act  y-A  Iv^iokrnptcy  ;  but  it  m  ill  bif  Bufhcient  if  it  bate 
^^  "        t  ai  a  latvr  haor  of  the  lam^  day*    Wbon  the  baukmptcy  is  a  country  one^  ttie  (^louni^ 
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•Iofn«n  qtwHfy  by  taking  the  Mtb.  The  oommtadonen  of  the  Conrt  of  Bankruptcy  take  a  general 
oath  on  entenng  on  theur  office.  The  petitioning  creditor  must  attend  before  the  eommiisionen 
and  prove  bis  debt,  and  the  tradhig  and  bankruptcy  of  the  debtor  [CoMMisaioifXRal ;  and  tlie 
oommiaiionert,  after  tall  inquiry,  adjudge  the  party  bankrupt.  If  the  trader  intend  to  oiiipute  the 
abjudication,  he  may  present  a  petition  to  the  court  of  review  withhi  two  calendar  montha  if  he 
be  within  the  United  Kingdom,  witliin  three  If  he  be  elsewhere  in  Europe,  and  witliin  a  year  (or 
a  shorter  period,  at  the  dbcretion  of  the  court)  if  he  be  out  of  Europe.  The  bankrupt  mav  have 
an  issue  for  trying  the  question  by  Jury,  on  finding  security  for  costs,  if  the  oourt  reauire  him  to 
do  so  (1  &  S  Wm.  lY.  c.  88,  i  17)-  [BAimaupTCY,  Couar  or.]  At  the  abjudication,  the 
commissioners  Issue  the  warrant  of  seisure,  which  empowers  a  messenger  to  search  for  and  take 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  bankrupt.  The  commissioners  then  proceed  to  make  tequhy 
mto  the  bankrupt  s  dealings,  by  examining  those  who  have  been  connected  with  him  in  busineai, 
dec  CCoMMieaioirma.1  MeanwhUe,  hi  town  bankruptcies  the  estate  vesU  hi  the  official  assignee, 
and  hi  country  bankruptcies  hi  the  provisional  assignees,  if  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  make 
•uch  appointment.  [AsaiONSBS.] 
Jt0la(^— The  procedure  retroacto  by  "relation  "to  the  date  of  tlie  act  of  bankruptcy.   In  virtue 


slon  or  flat  ({{  81,  89).  By  a  tato  statute,  S  ft  3  Yict  c.  S9,  it  is  enacted  that  **  aU  oontracU, 
dealings,  and  transactions,  by  and  with  any  bankrupt,  really  and  bonaJUU  made  and  entered  faito 
befbre  the  date  and  issuing  of  tb%Jlat  against  him,  and  all  executions  and  attachments  a^nst  the 
lands  and  tenements,  or  goods  and  chatteb  of  such  bankrupt  bona  JUU  executed  or  levied  before 
the  date  and  issoing  of  the  flat,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  prior  act  of 
bankruptcy  by  sodi  liankrupt  committed,  provided  the  person  or  persons  so  dealuiff  with  sudi 
bankrupt,  or  at  whose  suit,  or  on  whose  account  such  execution  or  attachment  shall  have  issued, 
bad  not  at  the  time  of  such  contract,  dealing,  or  transaction,  or  at  the  time  of  executing  or  levying 
•uch  execution  or  attachment,  notice  of  any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  by  him  committed :  Provided 
also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  oeemed  or  taken  to  give  validity  to  any  payment  made 
by  any  bankrupt,  btfbig  a  fraudulent  preference  of  any  creditor  or  creditors  of  such  bankrupt,  or 
to  any  exeeutioa  fouuMd  on  a  Judgment  on  a  warrant  of  attorney,  or  cognovit,  given  by  any  Dank- 
rapt  by  way  of  such  firaudulent  preference." 

The  commissioner  who  a4)ndicates,  appofaits  two  or  more  meetings  of  creditors  for  the  bank- 
rupt to  surrender  and  conform,  at  the  first  of  which  the  chosen  assignees  are  elected  (1  &  S  Wnu 
IT.  I  90).  A  considerable  portion  of  the  suUect  of  bankruptcy  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  assignees,  that  reference  may  here  be  made  to  that  head  for  the  neater 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  subject  The  claims  of  the  creditors  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
Paoor.  Up  to  the  meetiog  for  the  choice  of  assignees,  the  petitioning  creditor  proeecutcs  the 
bankruptcy  at  his  own  cost,  the  commissioners  then  authorise  the  asslgneee  to  reimburse  him  from 
the  first  realised  funds.  When  the  a<!Oudioation  Imu  been  pronounced,  notice  is  given  by  the  com- 
missioners in  the  London  Gaxetto,  of  the  acQudication,  and  of  the  two  meetings. 

Tht  BatUcrupL-'TiM  bankrupt  must  surrender  his  property  and  all  documento  connected  with 
It,  and  conform  to  the  provlrions  of  the  bankrupt  law.  A  summons  to  surrender  must  be  left  at 
his  residence,  and  he  is  Uahle  to  transportation  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  If  he  disobey  it, 
or  do  not  noake  a  full  surrender  and  disckisure.  The  surrender  must  be  made  befbre  three  o'clock  of 
the  forty-second  dur  alter  notice,  but  the  oourt  may  enlarge  the  Ume  (6  Geo.  lY.  I{  119. 113). 
The  following  provutoo  is  made  by  6  Geo.  lY.  |  116,  for  the  bankrupt's  co-operation  with  the 
assignees,  **  every  such  bankrupt,  not  in  prison  or  custody,  shall  at  all  times  after  such  surren- 
der*  attend  poHi  Ms!j^r^  tipcm  c\vrx  reasonable  notice  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  given  by 
i^titn  10  lliini.  or  Uft  rit  bn  h'v<  .'  >i  ihall  assist  such  assiniees  ha  making  out  the  accounts  of 
hi«  OQtatc* ;  ui'l  ?<u!'l]  bsLnkniE'i,  nil-  r  he  shall  have  surrendered,  may,  at  all  seasonable  times 
before  tti#  4Mplm£Lgii  of  Hut  vwi  Torty-two  days,  or  such  farther  tioM  as  shall  be  allowed  to  him 
Id  tttiiih  trlj  piJuniii&tioEtH  LnApoct  his  trnxiks,  papers,  and  writings,  in  the  presence  of  hisassig- 
neea,  or  kh^v  penon  apjH>irit^  by  Ih^m,  snd  bring  with  him  each  time  «ny  two  pereons  to  assist 
bliD  i  Aful  orvry  tMcXi  bankrupt,  ufLer  ho  shall  have  obtained  his  certificate,  shall,  upon  demand 
in  wrltSivj;  ^ven  to  liim  or  left  nt  Ini^  uMial  place  of  abode,  attend  the  assignees,  to  settle  any 
accounti  tH^twprti  his  Htat^  nt^ni  Atiy  dsbtor  to,  or  creditor  thereof,  or  attend  any  court  of 
record  to  givt  bvld«tice  tourtiintt  tti^  Niine,  or  do  any  act  necessary  for  getting  ha  the  said  estate, 
for  which  ji.tteiidat3c«  he  Qhall  Iimj  piLid  live  shillings  per  day  by  the  assignees  out  of  his  estate.** 
Thf  pruvl.iM>Ti  if.  egifiin^^a  Ik-  iErt|ins'>!iiiiL'Dt.  The  bankrupt  is  free  firom  arrest  in  coming  to  sur- 
tf.')]'UT,  jind  idu  r  ^nirr-  ^-1-  .  '        forfar-two  days,  and  such  farther  time  as  may  be  Bh- 

lovt&A  fur  oiamiimtioii.  ;;ruv:Jcd  lie  -aJ  not  in  custody  at  the  time  of  surrender.  If  he  be  ar- 
neted,  he  can  demand  his  discharge  on  producing  the  commissioners'  summons  (8  117).  At  tlia 
last  examination  the  commissioners  may  adjourn  the  examhiatlon  tine  die,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  indorse  on  the  summons  a  protection  to  the  bankrupt  from  imprisonment,  for  a  period  not 
nceedfaig  three  months  ({  118).  The  commissioners  and  assignees  are  empowered  to  make  the 
bankrupt  an  allowance  mm  time  to  time  firom  the  estate,  until  he  have  passed  his  last  examina- 
tion ({  114).  If  the  bankrupt  have  duly  surrendered  and  conformed,  he  will,  on  obtafaiing  hie 
oertiflcato  "  be  disohaiged  from  all  debts  due  by  hhn  when  he  became  bankrupt,  and  from  all 
dafans  and  demands  hereby  nuide  proveable  "  ( <  191 ).  The  certificate,  if  granted  before  six  calen- 
dar months  fh>m  the  bankrupt's  last  examination,  must  be  signed  by  four-fifths  In  number  and 
▼alue  of  creditors  to  the  amount  of  £90;  after  the  she  months  (t  mav  be  granted  by  three-fifths  in 
nnmber  and  value,  or  nine-tenths  In  number.  To  render  the  certificate  a  disduuge,  it  must  be 
acoompanled  by  an  attestation  firom  the  commissioners  of  the  bankrupt's  surrender  and  confor- 
mity, and  the  bankrupt  must  swear  that  the  certificate  was  obtained  without  fraud  ( 8  199).  The 
eertifioato  must  be  '*aUowed  "  ha  the  court  of  review,  and  it  nuty  there  be  opposed  by  any  cre- 
ditor. In  the  foUowhig  cases,  the  certificate  is,  by  f  130,  void :— "  If  such  bankrupt  shall  have 
lost,  by  any  sort  of  gaming  or  wagering,  in  one  day  £90,  or  within  one  year  next  precedinchia 
bankruptcy  £900 ;  or  if  he  diaU,  within  one  year  next  preceding  his  bankruptey,  have  lost  £900 
by  any  oontiBct  for  the  porchaie  or  sale  of  aigr  government  or  other  stock,  where  such  contract  waa 
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Bo(  to  be  performed  within  one  week  after  the  oonttact,  or  where  the  stock  bought  or  told  wat 
not  actuaUjr  transferred  or  deUvered  in  pursuance  of  such  contract ;  or  riiall,  after  an  act  of  bank- 
ropc^  committed  or  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcv»  have  destroyed,  altered,  mutihUed,  or  hh 
•ifled,  or  caused  to  be  destrored,  altered,  mutilated,  or  fiUsified,  any  of  bis  books,  papers,  wrii> 
in^s,  or  aecuritSes,  or  made  or  been  prlyr  to  the  making  of  any  &lse  or  firaudulent  entries  inany 
book  of  account  or  other  document,  with  intent  to  defraud  liis  creditors,  or  shall  have  concealed 
property  to  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards ;  or  if  any  person  lutiing  proved  a  &lse  debt  under  the 
ffimniiaiion.  aoch  bankrupt  being  prlvv  thereto,  or  afterwards  knowing  the  same,  shall  not  lutve 
dkcloaad  the  same  to  his  aweignfieH  within  one  month  after  sndi  knoinedge.'*  A  certlflcate  in  a 
aecood  bankruptcy,  or  in  &vour  of  a  bankrupt  who  has  at  some  previous  perfod  been  discharged 
on  an  insolvent  act,  or  who  has  compounded,  is  restricted  in  its  operation  (unless  the  estate  pro* 
doee  tUteeta  shilUngs  in  the  pound)  to  the  protection  of  his  person  from  arrestment  and  imprison- 
nent,  hia  future  estate  and  effocts  (tools  of  trade,  necessary  household  ftimiture,  and  wearing 
appard  excepted)  remaining  vested  hi  his  assignees  (6  Geo.  lY.  {  127).  Aftw  the  bankrupt  has 
obtained  his  certificate,  the  reguUr  allowance  is  awarded  him.  If  the  net  produce  amount  to 
lOe.  OCT  pound,  lie  b  to  receive  5  per  cent,  provided  that  do  not  exceed  £400.  If  It  amount 
to  !».  6a.  per  pound,  his  allowance  is  71  per  cent.,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  £500,  and  if  the j 
dace  amount  to  15e.  or  upwards  per  pouna,  it  is  to  lie  10  per  cent,  prot 


.     .  ,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  j^lM». 

If  the  estate  do  not  pwf  lOs.  per  pound,  the  bankrupt  Is  cmlv  to  be  alk>wed  so  much  as  the  assignees 
and  commisskmers  thmk  fit,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  and  Ifanited  hi  amount  to  £300  (f  Itt). 

IMvUendf.— The  distribution  of  the  fUnds  realised  among  the  creditors  is  thus  provided  fbr. 
At  the  meeting  for  the  last  exaodnation,  the  commissioners  appcrint  a  public  meeting  to  ' 
not  leas  tiian  four  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  flat,  and  wttmn  six  months  after  the  « 


tfam,  gyring  twenty-one  days'  notice  bi  the  Gazette.  At  the  meeting  the  assignees  give  in  an  ao- 
eount  of  their  transactions  on  oath,  and  the  commissionerB  audit  the  account  and  inmiire  whether 
any  balanre  in  the  assignees'  iiands  ought  to  be  retiuned  ( f  106).  Not  sooner  than  four,  or  later 
tiian  twelve  nsontlis  frmn  the  issuing  of  the  flat,  the  oommisdoners  appoint  a  meeting  with  similar 
notice  for  dedaringthe  flrrt  dividend  out  of  such  part  of  the  net  produce  as  they  may  think  tiU 
At  this  meeting  all  creditors  who  have  not  previously  proved  may  prove.    The  assigi 

tlM  dividend  in  pursuance  of  the  order,  without  a  Deed  of  Division,  and  take  a  receipt 

erediunr  in  a  book  preserved  for  the  purpose  ({  107)*  If  the  estate  Is  not  exhausteu  by  the  firsi 
dividend,  a  naeeUng  for  a  second  is  callea  in  the  same  mwiner  within  eighteen  months  firom  the 
Issiinift  ot  the  fiat  All  creditors  who  have  not  proved  may  prove  at  this  meeting,  and  all 
wlio  have  not  partaken  of  the  former  dividend  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  tm  dividwd 
before  a  general  dtetribution  is  made,  **  and  such  second  dividend  shall  be  final,  unless  any  action 
at  law  or  suit  in  equity  be  depending,  or  any  part  of  the  estate  be  standing  out  not  sold  or  dis- 
posed of,  or  unless  some  other  estate  or  effects  of  the  bankrupt  shall  afterwards  come  to  the  aaslg- 
neea,  in  which  case  they  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  oonvert  such  estate  and  eflfoctsinto  money,  and 
writhin  two  calendar  months  after  the  same  shall  be  so  converted,  divide  the  same  In  manner  afore- 
(I  109).  Assignees  hav^  at  their  disposal  unclaimed  dividends  to  the  amount  of  £fiO, 
within  two  months  aftw  expiry  of  a  yev  fhnn  the  above  dedaration  of  a  dividend,  pay  the 
Avidends,  or  file  a  certlflcate  of  them  in  the  bankruptey  office,  with  the  creditors'  names, 
'  ,  &c,  otherwise  they  are  dwrgeaUe  with  6  per  cent  interest,  and  such  farther  sumas  the 

.    kmers  may  tiiink  flt,  not  exceeding  BO  per  cent    DividMids  which  have  lafai  undataned 

for  three  years  may  be  divkled  among  the  other  creditors  ({  110).  By  1  ft  S  Wm.  IV.  {  89,  offi- 
cial assignees  must  keep  all  monies  fodged  in  bank,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court  [Assionsbs.] 

Raeimditig  and  AnmiUlng,— The  Lord  Chancdior  was,  bv  the  former  law,  empowered  to  issue 
ft  **  supersedeas"  to  supersede  a  commission  :  he  may  now  hyl9ci  Wm.  IT.  f  19,  rescind  or  an- 
■nlanat  The  power  is  in  the  general  case  discretionary.  It  will  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  fraud, 
or  in  the  absence  of  any  of  the  requisites,  or  if  the  bankruptcy  is  not  {woceeded  with.  When  a  fiat 
is  rescinded,  the  acts  done  under  it  become  void.  It  Is  the  faivariable  practice  to  rescind  or  super- 
sede when  the  consent  of  all  the  creditors  who  have  proved  to  obtafaiiBd.  It  is  imperative  on  the 
court  to  annul  when  it  to  certified  that  the  proper  number  of  creditors  have  agreed  to  a  composi- 
tion- CCoMPosmow  CohtbactO  (Oeniep't  AL'  SmUh'tMercantaeL,  p.  485-610.)  [Asbionsbs. 
BAinwoprcT  Couwr.    CoMiusaioiraAa.    Composition  Comtract.    PsoofJ 

Ijf  laaiairD  the  process  of  banlmipt^  has,  by  the  late  act  6  At  7  Wm  I  v.  c.  14,  as  amended 
by  7  Wm.  IT.  and  1  Tict  e.  48,  and  by  3  dtSTictc  66,  been  hi  almost  every  respect  asstanitoted 
to  the  BngUsh  qrstem,  which  may  be  applied  to  Ireland,  keephig  hi  view  these  small  distinctions. 
There  are  two  commissioners  of  bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  a  first  and  second,  one  of  whom  to 
empowered  to  act  in  each  faistanoe  by  a  commisston  under  the  great  tetA.  There  are  no  official 
assignrss,  so  that  the  rules  as  to  country  bankruptcies  hi  England  apply.  In  the  case  of  persons 
not  liable  to  be  made  bankrupts,  after  the  words  **  membM*  of  or  subscriber  to  any  Incorporated 
commercial  or  trading  companies  established  by  charter,"  come  the  words  "  under  or  registered  In 
porsoaooe  of  act  of  Fariiameot"  ({  18).  In  the  Irish  act,  the  expression  "  supersede"  to  continued. 

In  BanukUD,  the  process  by  wfatoh  the  property  of  a  trader  Is  realised  and  divided  among  hto 
auditors  to  termed  Sequestration  (which  see) ;  the  word  bankruptey  has  a  wider  meaning  In  law, 
aadls  applied  to  aQ  descriptions  or  persons  who  aro  ptoced  in  droumstances  that  publicly  faidioate 
their  inability  to  meet  tbdr  engagements.  They  are  distinguished  from  those  who  may  be  faisol- 
veot,  bat  wboee  situation  to  not  made  known  to  the  world  through  the  public  acts  m  their  cre- 
ditors, bjr  the  term  *'  notour,"  or  notorious,  bankrupt  Bv  the  Scottish  act  1006,  c.  A,  any 
debtor  who,  being  under  dil^fence  by  homing  and  ouptfon,  to  Imprtooned,  or  sedci  the  san^oary 
cf  Holrrood  House  hi  Edinburgh,  or  defends  himselfbv  force,  or  flees,  or  absconds,  and  to  after- 
wards found  to  have  been  insolvent  at  the  time,  to  declared  a  notour  bankrupt  '*  Insolvency," 
says  Professor  Bell,  '*  to  not  made  a  presumption  by  the  statute,  but  few  cases  occur  where  a 
proof  of  insolvsncy  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  concurrence  of  the  other  requisites.  It  to 
BOt  Bsoeasary.  as  ma/  be  imsgined  firom  the  wor^  of  the  act,  to  institute  a  septate  action  for 
aaeertefaring  the  insolvency.  Thepotaittotriedhithecourseof  the  reduction  of  a  preference,  or  fan 
Jndginf  of  toe  petition  fbr  sequeatratkm ;  and  the  judgment  on  the  insolveney  to  combined  with 

-      B  on  the  whole  question  before  the  court  **  (CrauNeiOaHer,  IL  168).    By  toter  statutes, 

*  f  to  the  acts  which  constitute  bankruptcy.    They  are  thus  consolidated  in  the 
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c  137,  f  I*  "  If  any  pftnon,  toliiject  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  shall  hmen  to  be  forth 
9f  the  territOfT  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  not  liable  to  be  imprisoned  by  being  in  th« 
r  by  reason  of  privilege  or  personal  protection,  a  charge  of  homing  executed  against 


54Geo.m.e.l37,f  1. 
of  that  part  of  the  t"' 

sanctuary,  or  by  rcL .        _„        .  .  ,  ^  ^  w        - 

him,  together  with  eiiher  ua  execution  of  arrestment  of  any  of  his  effects  not  loosed  or  disdiargMl 
within  nfteen  davs  after  the  date  thereof,  or  an  execution  of  poinding  of  any  ot  his  moveables,  or 
a  decree  of  adjutUcation  of  any  part  of  his  heritable  estate,  for  payment  or  security  of  debt,  shall, 
when  Joined  with  insolvency,  be  held  a  sufficient  proof  of  legal  bankruptcy,  and  equivalent  to  the 


description  of  notour  bankruptcy,  given  in  the  act  of  the  Pariiament  of  Scotland  before  men- 
tioned, made  in  the  year  1698;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  such  insolvent  debtor  shall,  from 
and  after  the  period  when  both  the  charve  of  homing  against  the  person,  and  one  or  other  <rf  tha 
said  diligences  of  arrestment  (not  loosea  or  dischai^ged  as  aforesaid)  or  poindhig  have  been  exo> 
cuted,  or  decree  of  adjudication  obtained,  be  holden  and  deemed  a  legal  or  notour  bankrapt,  and 
subject  to  the  reguhUions  of  the  said  act  in  the  year  1696,  as  hereby  extended  and  explained ;  and 
every  person,  whettier  he  be  out  of  ScoUand  or  not,  whose  estate  has  been  or  shall  be  sequestrated 
under  the  authority  of  any  of  the  acts  before  recited,  or  of  the  present  act,  shall  in  like  manner  bo 
holden  and  deemed  a  notour  bankrupt  in  all  questions  upon  the  act  IGM,  from  and  after  the  date 
of  the  tirst  deliverance  on  the  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  awarding  the  sequestration.** 
The  Utter  part  of  this  enactment  is  made  applicable  to  sequestrations  under  the  late  act  (S  &  3 
Vict.  c.  41,  S  S5).  Homing  and  caption  is  a  form  oi  execuucm  aninst  the  person,  now  in  compa- 
rative disuse,  since  a  more  brief  method  of  execution  was  provided  by  the  act  1  &  S  Yiot  c.  114,  a 
vnurant  to  imprison  in  terms  ot  which,  has  the  same'effect  in  rendering  bankrupt,  as  the  super- 
seded form  (f  35).  By  this  act  the  power  of  imprisoning,  and  consequentW  of  produdng  notour 
bankraptcy  b  extended  to  the  sherifb  of  counties.  Magistrates  of  royal  burghs  have  long  possessed 
the  power  of  imprisonment,  but  it  is  exerdsed  in  a  form  which  does  not  carry  bankruptQr  with 
the  writ  on  whh^  it  proceeds.  The  effect  of  the  bankrupt<7  is  to  render  all  deeds  oonferring  pre- 
ferences on  creditors,  whether  by  conveyance  or  security,  null,  if  granted  after  the  bankrupt*^, 
or  within  sixty  days  before  it.  The  chalfenge  is  competent  only  to  a  creditor.  A  payment  in  m<mc;y 
Is  not  challepgeabie,  but  the  indorsation  of  bills  and  drafts  is  struck  at  unless  thev  bd  simply  given 
as  cash ;  a  real  traiuaction  is  not  challengeable,  and  so  a  bill  drawn  or  indorsed  for  value  tnune- 
diately  received  is  valid,  and  **  payments  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  thou^  made  by  meant 
of  bills  or  drafts,  are  to  be  sustamed,  unless  the  trauMCtion  be  manifestly  fraudulent,  and  in- 
tended as  an  evasion  of  the  act "  (Belt,  IL  818).  It  is  a  Csrther  effect  of  bankraptcy,  that  by  Uio 
act  1631,  c  18,  deeds  gratuitous,  or  without  proper  consideration  to  **  ooi^unct  <»■  confldsnt  per- 
sons,**—that  is,  to  near  relations,  or  persons  with  whom  the  granter  isneariy  connected  in  business 
or  otherwise,— granted  after  tlie  existence  of  lawful  debts,  are  null,  and  may  be  challenged  by  the 
creditors  affected ;  any  creditor  nuy  benefit  by  the  provision  who  can  show  that  debts  existed 
before  the  grantfaig  of  the  deed,  unless  it  be  shown  on  the  other  side  that  at  the  time  of  making 
the  deed,  the  granter  possessed  surplus  ftands  capable  of  meeting  his  debts.  A  deed  gmnted  in 
virtue  of  a  previous  obligation  is  not  gratuitous,  and  does  not  oome  within  the  statute  {BeWs 
ComntetUarkt,  \L  I60*a4£^  Burton's  Mamua  <ffthi  Law  qfSeoUand,  601-606).    [SsQUBtnta-noir. 

TaUSTKB.     PSBSOITAL  PBOTflOTION.] 

BANKRUPTCY.  COURT  OF,  in  England.  Prcviouriy  to  the  passmg  of 
1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  0.  56,  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  bankraptcy  was  Tested  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  exercised  it  by  issuing  a  special  commission  in  each  indiyidnal 
ease.  Bjr  that  statute,  a  court  was  appointed,  having  one  chief  and  three  puisne 
judges,  six  commissioners,  two  re^trars,  with  deputy-registrars  in  numbw 
not  exceeding  eight,  and  official  assignees  not  exceeding  thirty  in  number  (§§  1, 
9,  &  22).  The  judges,  or  any  three  of  them,  constitute  a  court  of  review, 
which  must  always  sit  in  public,  **  save  and  except  as  may  be  otherwise  directed 
by  this  act,  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  in  pursuance  hereof"  (§  2). 
Questions  are  brought  before  the  court  of  leview  by  petition,  motion,  or  special 
case,  according  to  rules  which  the  judges  are  empowered  to  make  from  time  to 
time,  with  consent  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (§§  3  &  11).  The  commissioners  are 
formed  into  two  subdivision  courts,  each  consisting  of  three ;  and  any  one  or 
more  of  them  possesses  the  powers  formerlv  exercisM  by  commissioners  of  bank- 
ruptcy appointed  by  special  commission  (§§  6  &  7).  [tk>MMi88ioNE]is.]  A  com- 
missioner may  a4Joum  an  examination,  to  do  taken  either  before  a  subdivision 
court  or  the  court  of  review.  He  may  adjourn  a  Proof  of  Debt  [Proof]  to 
be  heard  before  a  subdivision  court,  which  ^  finally  and  without  appeal,  except 
upon  matter  of  law  or  oqiiiiy.  or  of  the  refusal  or  the  admission  of  evidence,  shall 
determine  upon  such  jproof  of  debt."  If  parties  consrat,  the  validity  of  a  debt  maj^be 
tried  by  jury  before  the  chief,  or  one  or  more  of  the  other  judges,  on  an  issue  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  or  the  subdivision  court.  If  only  one  party 
apply,  the  granting  of  the  issue  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  or  sub- 
division court,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  review  (§  30).  The  decision  of  a 
commissioner  or  subdivision  court,  on  any  matter  of  law  or  evidence,  or  on  the 
refusal  or  admission  of  evidence,  may  be  appealed  to  the  court  of  review,  and 
thence  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (§  31).  If  the  court  of  review  determine  in  any 
appeal  touching  any  decision  in  matter  of  law,  upon  the  vrhole  merit  of  any  pro(n 
or  debt,  the  oraer  is  final  as  to  the  proof,  unless  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
be  lodged  within  a  month.  His  decision  in  such  case  is  final,  but  if  the  appeal  is 
on  admission  or  refusal  of  evidence,  it  is  remitted  to  the  commlBsioaer  or  subdivi- 
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non  court  (§  32).  If  the  Lord  Chancellor  deem  any  matter  of  law  or  equity 
brought  before  him  by  appeal  ft'om  the  conrt  of  reyiew,  to  be  of  sufficient  dificnhy 
or  importance  to  require  t^  decision  of  the  Honse  of  Lords,  or  if  both  parties  to 
any  question  before  the  court  of  review  desire  it  to  be  determined  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  that  House,  and  not  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  his  lordship  or  the 
ooort  of  review  may  direct  the  whole  facts  to  be  stated  in  the  form  ii  a  peti- 
tion  of  appeal  to  tiro  House  of  Lords  (§  37).  References  or  adjournments  by  a 
eommismoner  nrast  be  to  the  subdivision  court  to  which  he  belongs,  unless  in  the 
ease  of  sickness  of  a  member  of  the  court,  or  for  other  good  cause  (§  6).  Appeals 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  heard  by  him  only,  and  notl>y  any  other  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Chancerr  (§  3).  The  court  of  review  bias  the  power  of  decicQng  on  petitions 
for  reversal  of  the  a4judication  against  the  bankrupt  rBAifKRUPrcrj.  and  may 
direct  an^  issue  as  to  a  fact  affecting  the  validity  of  the  acgudication,  to  oe  tried  by 
jnry.  IT  the  verdict  is  not  set  aside  on  application  to  the  court  of  review  within 
a  month  after  the  trial,  or  if  the  abjudication  be  not  set  atdde  by  the  court  of 
review,  the  adjudication  or  verdict  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was 
not  a  bankrupt  at  the  date  of  the  a(yndication--an  appeal  lies  to  the  Chaneellor 
in  matters  of  law  or  equity,  or  the  refusal  or  admission  of  evidence  only  (§  17). 

Ill  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  are  no  separate  tribunals  for  admimstering  the 
bankrupt  law.  In  the  former  country  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, in  the  latter  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  whom  there  are  two  official 
commissioners  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  U,  7  Wm.  lY.  and  1  Yict.  o.  46). 

BARILE,  an  Italian  and  Sicilian  liquid  measure,  the  contents  of  which  vary  in 
diflbrent  places  from  about  7  to  16  Imp.  gallons. 

BARILLA  (Fr.  BaiiUe.  Ger.  BarUla,  It.  Barrigiia.  Rus.  SocUntka,  Sp. 
BarrUia\  an  impure  carbonate  of  sodi^  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds. It  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  considerable  quantities  ftt>m 
Spain,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Sicily,  and  in  smaller  parcels  from  tne  East  Indies, 
llie  finest  is  brought  from  Alicant,  near  which  it  is  prepared  from  the  Salsola  iaHva 
or  Bttrilla,9Jkd  the  SaRer,  two  plants  which  are  extensively  cultivated  for  that  pur- 
pose in  Valencia  and  Murcia.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  hM'd  porous  masses.  The 
Mst  quality  is  of  a  blneish-gray  colour,  whue  that  which  is  maae  from  other  plants  is 
of  a  colour  approaching  blMk,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  former.  The 
value  of  barma  depends  upon  its  purity.  It  usually  contains  frx>m  16  to  24  per 
cent,  of  its  wdg^t  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  and  occasionally  30  per  cent.  It  is 
consumed  in  the  arts, — ^particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  and  in 
bleaehing  ;  but  it  is  now  much  less  used  than  formerly,  on  account  m  the  cheap- 
ness with  which  soda  is  obtained  from  common  salt.  About  70,000  cwts.  are  at 
present  entered  annually  for  home  consumption,  which,  notwithstanding  a  la^at 
reduction  of  duty,  is  less  than  one-third  of  tiie  quantity  formerly  required,  it  is 
chieflv  used  in  Ireland. 

A  drawback  is  allowed  on  the  barilla  used  in  bleaching  linen  (4  &  5  Wm.  IT. 
e.  89,  §  14). 

BriHsh  BanUa,  or  Kelp^  is  a  still  more  impure  alkali,  formerly  made  in  large 
qnantities  in  the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  by  burning  sea-wrack  (mostly 
tne  Fuetu  vemeuhsus).  It  contams  only  from  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
toda.  The  kelp  manufacture  has  been  comparatively  trifling  since  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  salt,  and  the  reduction  of  those  on  barilla. 

BARK,  the  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree.  A  variety  oi  barks  occur  in  commerce, 
but  only  tiiat  of  the  oak  will  be  noticed  in  this  place.  Some  others,  as  cinchona 
or  Peruvian  bark,  cork,  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  quercitron,  will  be  described  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Oak  Bark  {Qfnr.Eiehenrinde,Lohe.  Du.  Bvn,  Runne.  Fr,  Tan  Brut,  Eooroe 
de  Chine.  It.  Seorza  di  Quereia.  Corieecia  deUa  Quercia.  Sp.  CorteMa  d§  En- 
ema, Tot,  Catea  do  Carvalho,  Rus.  Zhtbowtd  Kord)  is  the  chief  substance  used 
tar  tanning  leather.  Its  qualitv  varies  according  to  the  a^  of  the  tree,  and  the 
season  whin  it  is  cut ;  and  Sir  H.  Davy  discoverea  that  tannm  is  more  abundant  in 
the  bark  oi  young  thim  of  old  ones,  it  is  likewise  ascertained,  that  bsjrk  taken  in 
the  spring  has  4r times  the  quantity  of  tannin,  in  a  given  weight,  compared  with 
what  it  would  have  if  taken  in  winter.  Of  substances  used  for  tanning^  Sir 
Humphry  states,  that  8^  lbs.  of  oak  bark  are  nearly  equal  to  21  of  common  willow 
bark,  18  of  elm  bark,  11  of  the  bark  of  the  Spanish  chesnut.  7^  of  the  bark  of  the 
Leicester  willow,8  of  sumach,  2^  of  galls,  and  1  of  catechu,  with  respect  to  the 
tannin  contained  in  them. 

Ib  additicm  to  the  oak  bark  of  Kitish  growth,  nearly  40,000  tons  are  umually 
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imported,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  brought  from  the  Netherlands,  the  re- 
mainder chiefly^from  Italy  and  other  parts  in  the  Mediterranean. 

BABJaEY  (Ft.  Orge.  Ger.Oertte.  It.  Or«o.  Sp.C^6a(ia),  a  well-known  species 
of  com  iHordeum)y  <n  which  the  yarieties  are  distinguished  either  from  the  number 
of  rows  of  ffrains  in  the  ears,  or  from  the  time  of  sowing  them,  into  winter  barley 
and  sprint  barley.  In  this  country,  it  is  commonly  sown  in  April,  and  from  two  to 
three  Dushels  of  seed  are  used  for  an  acre.  The  produce  yaries  greatly  with  sea- 
sons, culture,  and  soil.  The  more  early  it  can  be  sown,  the  produce  in  grain  is  the 
surer,  thouen  the  bulk  in  straw  is  less.  36  bushels  per  acre  is  generally  held 
to  be  a  memum  crop,  and  40  bushels  a  good  crop.  The  medium  weight  of  the 
common,  or  two-rowed  barley  iH.  di$i%ohon)AB  about  52  lbs.  the  bushel.  The  princi- 
pal consumption  of  barley  is  for  malting.  In  the  state  termed  pot  or  pearl  wtXej 
(haying  the  external  coat  of  the  seed  rubbed  off),  it  is  employed  largely  in  sonps 
and  cooling  drinks  ;  and  the  flour  is  used  in  many  places  for  oread.  In  the  south 
of  Europe,  it  is  consumed  as  food  for  horses.  Bigg  or  Bere^  an  inferior  yariety  of 
six-rowed  barle^r,  is  cultiyated  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  other  late  places,  on 
account  of  its  ripening  well  when  sown  in  spring ;  but  its  grains  do  not  w^gh 
so  heayy,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  as  the  two-rowed  kind.  Barley  is  culti- 
yated in  a  greater  yariety  of  climates  than  any  of  the  other  bread  corns.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  best  is  raised  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  where  large 
quantities  are  produced  and  malted  for  the  London  market.    [Cokn  Trade.] 

BARM.    [Yeast.] 

BARQUE.    rSHip.] 

BARRATRY  is  any  fraudulent  or  other  unlawful  act  committed  hy  the  master 
or  mariners  of  a  ship,  without  consent  of  the  owner,  and  tending  to  ms  iigw  ^-^ 
*<  as  by  running  away  with  the  shi^,  wilfully  carrying  her  ont  or  the  course  of  the 
Toyage  prescribed  by  the  owners,  sinking,  or  desertii^  her,  embezzling  the  cargo, 
smuggling,  or  any  other  offence,  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be  subjected  to 
arrest,  detention2  loss,  or  forfeiture"  {MarshaU,  519).    In  other  countries  it  com- 

Erehends  those  faults  of  iterance,  nnskilfblness,  or  rashness,  by  which  loss  may 
e  occasioned ;  but  in  Britain  it  is  limited  to  intentional  offences  against  the  owners, 
and  it  has  been  decided,  that  an  act  done  with  the  priyity  of  the  owners,  though 
without  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the  cargo,  who  was  the  person  insured,  is  not  bar- 
ratry (/.  T.  R.  823).  If  the  shipmaster  be  tne  owner,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  barratry. 
It  is  not  essential  that  l^e  act  be  done  for  the  profit  of  the  master  or  the  mariners, 
and  so  it  is  barratry  to  sail  out  of  port  in  breach  of  embargo,  in  conse<)nence  of  which 
the  owners  sustain  a  loss  in  seamen's  yrages  and  proyisions  by  detention  (Robertson 
V.  Ewer,  /.  T.  R.  127).  It  does  not  affect  the  act  that  it  was  designed  to  benefit  the 
owner.  **  With  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  goods,"  says  Lord  Elllenborou|^ 
**  whose  interest  is  to  be  protected  hj  the  policy,  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  whether  the  prejudice  he  suffers  be  owing  to  an  act  of  the  mas- 
ter, induced  by  motiyes  of  adyantage  to  himself,  malice  to  the  owner,  or  a  disregard 
to  those  laws  which  it  was  the  master's  duty  to  obey,  and  which  (or  it  would  not  be 
barratry)  his  owners  relied  upon  his  obserying."  And  it  was  accordingly  decided, 
that  where  a  master  had  general  instructions  to  make  the  best  purchases  with  de- 
spatch, this  would  not  warrant  him  in  going  into  an  enemy's  settlement  to  trade 
(which  was  permitted  by  the  enemy),  though  his  cargo  could,  be  more  speedily  and 
cheaply  completed  there  ;  but  such  act,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ship  was  seized 
and  confiscated,  was  barratrous  (Earle  v,  Roucroft,  1806, 8  East,  125).  A  general 
freighter  is  held  owner  for  the  time,  and  barratry  may  be  committed  against  him, 
though  with  the  sanction  of  the  snipowner.  On  the  same  principle,  the  owner 
cannot  recoyer  as  for  barratry  for  what  is  done  by  order  of  the  charterer,  and  it  was 
held,  that  if  the  owner  of  a  snip  let  to  freight  taJLes  the  command  of  her,  and  wil- 
lingly runs  her  ashore,  this  is  barratry  against  the  freighter  (Scares  v.  Thornton, 
7  Taunt.  627).  Most  descriptions  of  barratry  are  pun'^ea  as  crimes.  Bj  33  Greo.  III. 
c.  66,%  8,  the  captain  of  any  merchantman  under  conyoy,  wilftdly  disobeying  the 
signals  or  instructions  of  the  commander  of  the  conyoy,  or  deserting  without  notice 
or  leaye,  is  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  year,  or  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £500.  By  7  &  8  Greo.  IV.  c.  30,  for  consohdatmg  the  laws  of  England  as  to 
malicious  injuries  to  property;  maliciously  setting  fire  to,  or  destroying  any  yessel, 
whether  complete  or  unfinished,  and  maliciously  settin^^  fire  to  a  yessefto  prejudice 
the  owner, or  the  owner  of  goods  on  board,  or  an  underwriter,  are  re8pectiyely,by  §  9, 
made  punishable  (in  England)  with  death.  Barratry  is  one  of  the  losses  coyered  by 
insurance,  and  the  owner  may  thus  protect  himself  against  the  act  of  the  master  and 
tailors  appointed  by  himself.  **  If  tne  captain  be  the  insured,  no  agreement  on  the 
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fut  of  the  inBUTere  can  make  them  liable  for  barratry  committed  by  himsBlf ;  but 
they  may  be  liable  in  soeh  case  for  tiie  barratry  of  the  sailors  in  wnich  he  has  no 
pazt"  iManhalL  521).  It  is  the  doty  of  the  owner  to  prevent  as  far  as  he  may 
ttw  nusooodnct  of  Uiq  master;  and  if  the  former  appear  to  hare  acted  with  gross 
■cfi^igeiioey  the  underwriter  is  not  liable.  Nor  will  this  last  be  liable  for  loss  which 
k  the  nndoabted  conseqaenoe  of  the  barratry,  unless  it  happen  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  the  policy  for  the  duration  of  the  risk.  iPark  on  Imuranoe,  137-158. 
dUhkoa  on  Intwranee^  518-53a) 

BARREL,  a  ronnd  wooden  Tessel  formed  so  as  to  be  stopped  close ;  also  a  mea- 
■are  of  capacity.  The  beer-barrel  equal  36  imperial  gallons.  The  barrel  of  flour 
is  196  lbs.  aToirdupois.  In  Ireland  the  barrel  of  wheat,  pease,  beans,  and  ire,  equal 
30  stones  each  of  14  lbs. ;  the  barrel  of  barley,  here,  and  rapeseed,  equal  16  stones  ; 
the  barrel  of  oats  is  generally  14  stones ;  the  barrel  of  malt  equal  12  stones. 

BARREL-BULk,  in  shipping,  is  a  measure  of  capacity  for  fireight,  equal  5  cubic 
Ibet ;  and  8  barrel-bulk,  or  40  cubic  feet,  eaual  1  ton  measurement. 

BARRIi^UE.  a  French  provincial  liquid  measure,  equal  in  Bordeaux  to  about 
501  imperii  sallons  ;  in  Nantes,  52J ;  m  Rochelle,  38^  ;  in  Rouen,  43 ;  in  Mont- 
peUier,  for  wine,  5^,  and  for  oil,  7i  imperial  gallons  nearly. 

BARTER  is  the  exchange  of  one  species  of  merchandise  for  another  without 
reference  to  a  money  stanosrd  of  Talue.    Gases  of  pure  barter  are  now  of  rare 


BAaTBa  In  Commereka  ArilkmeUe  ii  mn  sppHestion  of  tb«  role  of  Proportion  to  theezefaanM 
ef  one  ooBnnodi^.  of  wbkfa  both  the  rst*  Miidaiuuititv  are  fixed,  for  another,  of  which  either  the 
sate  or  the  qnaatity  are  alone  fixed.  As  the  Tahie  of  the  goods  exdianged  are  equal,  it  is  obirtous 
tfcat^tbe  pfodoct  of  the  qmintitiei  mnHtplied  into  their  renxsctive  ratee  wJU  be  also  egoaL    Uenoe 

Jtmltf  Mnltiply  the  given  qoantitvand  rateof  the  one  eommodity.and  theprodttct,  divided  by  the 
iste  of  the  other  commodity,  gives  the  qoantit j  sought ;  or,  divided  by  the  quantity,  gives  the  rate. 

BARWOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  produced  in  Angola  and  other  places  in  AfHca. 
Only  a  small  quantity  is  imported  Into  the  United  Kingdom. 

BARYTES,  a  ponderous  earthy  mineral,  which  is  found  both  massive  and  crys' 
tallriH  ;  it  is  of  various  colours ;  and  is  bom  transpsjrent  and  opaque.  Sp.  gr.  4*5. 
It  is  a  very  widely  diffbsed  substance.  Chief  localities,  Dufton  in  Cumberland, 
Bohemia,  &e.  The  purely  white  varieties  are  ground,  and  used  as  a  pigment,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  white  lead  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  of  little  value.  U'hiUipt'  Geo- 
i^gg  and  Mineralogy.) 

BASKETS  (Fr.  CwrheiOes,  Ger.  Klkhe,  It.  Paniere,  Por.  &  Sp.  Canattas) 
are  vreU  known  articles,  made  of  willows,  twigs,  rushes,  or  splinters,  or  some  other 
tknder  bodies  interwoven.  In  England,  the  osier  willow  (  VtminaHt  talis)  is*  recog- 
Bised  as  a  most  usefhl  material  for  basketwork  of  all  descriptions.  The  finer  kinds 
of  baskets  are  formed  of  the  twigs  of  another  species  of  willow ;  but  what  is  called 
wickerwork  is  always  made  of  osiers. 

BASSA,  a  liquid  measure  of  Verona  nearly  equal  to  an  imperial  gallon. 

*""""■**         '     '    -..*..  material  largely  used  in  Russia  for 


BAST,  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime  tree,  is  a  ] 
■attrngand  cordage. 
BATMAN,  an  oriental  weight    [IfAUifD.] 


BATTA,  a  term  used  in  India  to  denote  a  per  centage,  or  aUowanoe.  Thus  the 
Sloea  rupee  is  said  to  bear  a  batia  of  16  per  cent,  against  the  current  rupee,  as 
100  Sieea  rupees  s  116  current  rupees.  Batta  also  denotes  an  allowance  made  to 
the  East  India  Company's  military  officers  in  addition  to  their  pay. 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  fir  or  pine  timber  used  for  floors,  and  as  a  ground  for  laths. 
Tbej are  alvravs at  least  6 feet  long,  and  generally  not  exceeding?  inches  broad, 
and  2}  indies  m  thickness  when  imported.  The  best  are  ttom  Christiania ;  the 
^rorst  (rOcn  America. 

Battct-bhps  are  pieces  under  6  feet  in  length. 

BATZE,  a  small  oase  silver  coin  in  Switzerland  and  some  parts  of  Germany, 
worth  about  three  halfoenoe  sterling. 

BAVARIA,  a  kingdom  in  the  S.  W.  of  Germany,  and.  next  to  Austria  and  Prus- 
ilsL  the  most  important  of  the  German  States.  Area,  about  30,000  British  square 
■Oes.  Popiulation,4,315|469.  It  is  subdivided  into  eight  provinces.  Capital, Munich, 
pop.  iSflOb.  The  government  is  a  limited  monarchv.  with  chambers  of  councillors 
•od  deputies,  regouited  by  a  deed  of  constitution  of  May  26, 1818. 

Bsvarfa  b  eoopoeed  of  two  territories,  whiefa  are  separated  from  eaeh  other  by  the  int«positlon 
ef  the  Badsa  and  If^ee  Darmstadt  posMsskms.  The  larger,  called  the  IVrHtor^  of  (JUDonwteoiKf 
Maine,  extends  from  lat.  4r  Id'  to  00*  41'  N.,  and  from  long.  8»  51'  to  13*  44'  B.,  and  compre- 
laaAftTfBoflbeeiiiit  provfaiece.    This  eoontry  Is  nKmntaiiioas  and  woody  towards  the  south; 
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rtdng  in  tbe  direetton  of  the  Alpt»  and  oontaining  ft  immber  of  Ukw  and  mMtfaM,  the  i 
idyofiiiiif  which  are  only  now  bdng  brought  under  tilUfe.  To  the  northward  are  ridi  and  ezten- 
iire  plains  until  we  reach  the  Danube,  beyond  which  it  fe  again  mountainoua  and  woody*  The 
divinon  called  the  Territory  qf  Ou  Bhine,  in  a  small  but  densely  inhabited  oountnr,  extending 
from  Iftt  4ir  67'  to  49"  MK  N.,  and  from  long,  r  6"  to  8°  31'  B.  Bararla  is  eesentlallT  an  agr^ 
cultural  country,  and  its  soil,  though  indifferently  oultiTated,  is  in  general  fertile.  Wheat,  rye» 
barley,  and  oats,  are  the  chief  objects  of  culture ;  next  to  which  are  the  vine  and  hop  plant :  con- 
sidtrable  attention  is  likewise  given  to  flax ,  hemp,  fruit,  Uquorioejjind  madder ;  and  of  late,  the  rear- 
ing of  the  silk-worm  has  been  attempted  with  partial  success.  The  chief  mineral  productions  are 
Iron,  salt,  and  ooal ;  but  Quicksilver,  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  and  some  other  melais,  are  likewise 
found.  Jbnnfaelnring  industry  is  moitly  diffused  over  a  number  of  small  dealers.  Tbe  principal 
article  is  coarse  linen ;  the  others  are  woollens,  worsted  hoee,  oottons,  hardware,  arms,  beer, 
toys,  leather,  paper,  ^^ass,  porcdain,  and  straw-platting.  A  favourable  Impulse  has  lately  been 
given  to  manutactures  by  the  institutton  of  polvtechnic  societies  and  mechanic  schools. 

Tbe  roads  of  Bavaria  extend  upwards  of  6600  miles ;  but  they  are  generally  bad ;  and  there  are 
iisw  complete  canals  of  any  great  magnftnde.  The  improvement  of  the  means  of  communiratioii 
has  ot  late,  however,  begun  to  attract  attention.  A  canal  on  a  large  scale  is  now  iniwogress  tor 
loining  ihe  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  by  connecting  DietAirth  on  the  AltrnuU,  an  affluent  of  the 
iormer,  with  Bambeiv  on  the  Maine,  a  distance  of  about  IIS  British  miles :  it  is  estimated  to 
cost  nearlv  £900,000.  In  1836,  a  railroad  with  steam-«arriagee  was  established  between  Nuremberg 
and  Fnrtn ;  and  in  1838,  a  regular  steani-oommunieati<m  was  established  between  Bartsbon  and 
Linx  in  Austria,  whteh  in  1839  was  extended  to  Donanwerth  and  Ulm. 

The  external  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  Danube  in  one  direction,  and  the 
Rhine  in  tiie  othw.  Exports :— <}rain,  salt,  timber.  potauieB,  fhiit,  liquorice-root,  leed,  hope, 
cattle,  sheep,  swfaie,  fish,  flax,  yam,  coarse  linens,  gia«,  leather,  Nuremberg  wares,  beer,  &c.« 
amounting  annually  to  nearly  1,600,000  florins,  more  than  one-half  of  which  consists  of  mannfto- 
tured  goods.  Imports :— Wine,  cotton,  oofliBe.  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  drugs,  fish,  copper,  on,  hides 
and  skins,  hemp  and  flax,  silks,  woollens,  lead,  fors,  honey,  and  cbene.  Salt  is  prohibited. 
Bavaria,  for  an  mland  country,  is  Cavourably  situated  for  commerce ;  and  it  is  tbe  channel  of  a 
considerable  transit  trade  betwixt  the  other  German  States  and  Switxerland,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
to  which  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  of  which  Bavaria  is  a  member,  has  given  a  consider- 
able impulse.    The  duties  on  goods  imported  are  in  ceneral  thoee  of  the  Union. 

The  diief  commercial  and  manufiicturing  dties,  besides  Munich,  are  Augsburg,  pop.  34,000  ; 
Nuremlterg,  pop.  40,400 ;  and  Ratlsbcm,  pop.  28.000.  Augsburg  formerly  occupied  the  place  now 
held  bv  Frankfort  as  the  chief  numev-market  of  Central  Germany ;  and  banking  and  exchange 
operauons  are  still  one  of  its  principal  sources  of  wealth :  it  also  carries  on  an  extenalTe  traant 
trade,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  wine  depdt. 

MKASVRM,  WKrORTC,  MONBV,  niTANCSS,  &C 
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worth  about  2s.  Old.,  and  the  jpar  of  exchange 
with  London,  9  fl.  60  kr.  per  £1.  But  tai  ex- 
duuBges  with  Hambmgand  Amsterdam  tlienomi* 
nal  florin,  oiro^^  is  valued  27  per  cent,  higher, 
or  at  2b.  7d.  steriing.  Retail  transactions  are  con- 
ducted in  Rhenish  mone^,  as  above.  The  usance 
for  bills  on  Aunburg  is  16  days*  sight ;  half 
uaanceSdays.  Bill  transactions  are  settled  weekly 
on  Wednesday,  and  those  wliich  fiaU  due  on  that 
day  are  not  payable  till  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing. BiUs  have  thus  lh>m  1  to  8  dayr  grace : 
but  those  drawn  a  vista  (at  sight),  must  be  pi^ 
withbi  24  hours  aiter  befaig  presented. 

Bonlci.— Augsburg,  as  alnady  noticed,  is  one 
of  the  mindpal  pbuMs  of  Germany  for  banlUng 
and  exchange  operations.  At  Munidi,  a  bank- 
ing company  has  been  established  which  issuea 
notes,  discounts  bills,  and  lends  money  on  mort- 
;  it  is  sanctioned  1^  govenunent ;  but  tbe 


Meatwti  and  Wetgkts,—ln  Munich,  the  dl 
32|  Imp.  taich. ;  the  winedmer  of  00  maas  s  8*12 
Imp.  galls. ;  the  schdrd  of  6  metaen  or  12  vier- 
tels  =  9i)8  Imp.  bushels ;  and  the  centner  or 
quintal  of  6  stones  or  lOO  pounds  =:  66  kilo- 
grammes or  1 231  lbs.  avoird.  G<dd  and  silver  are 
weighed  by  the  Cologne  mark,  here  reckoned 
at  36091  troy  grains. 

These  measures  and  weights  have  latdv  been 
rendered  general  throughout  Bavaria.  In  the 
former  system  of  Augsburg,  the  traders'  or  long 
dl  =  24  Imp.  inches;  the  fustian  or  short  ell  = 
23*32  Imp.  inches;  the  muid  of  48  maas  =  16*08 
Imp.  galls. :  the  schaff  of  8  metaen  =  6*66  Imp. 
bushds;  100  lbs.  heavy  weight  =  106*30  lbs. 
avoird. ;  and  100  lbs.  light  wdght  =  104*23  lbs. 
avoird.  The  Augsburg  mark  of  16  loths  or  64 
quintins  =  3643  troy  gnins. 

Ifm^.— The  common  integer  of  account  is 
the  Rhenish  or  Bavarian  florin,  which  Is  divided 
into  60  krautxers,  eadi  of  4  pfennings.  This 
florin,  being  coined  at  the  rate  of  24ft  from  the 
Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver,  is  equal  to  Is.  8d. 
sterling. 

In  Augsburg,  the  florin  of  account  and  ex- 
change (divided  as  above)  is  valued  according  to 
the  convention  rate,  as  In  Austria,  making  it 

BAY,  a  celebrated  tree  {Laurtu  nobilis),  a  natiTO  of  Barbarj,  of  the  soath  of 
Europe,  and  of  Ada.  It  attains  a  height  of  20  or  80  feet.  The  leares  are  smoothy 
evergreen,  lanceolate,  and  wavy  at  the  margin;  and  afford,  when  bmised  orbnmt, 
a  gratefol  aroma,  which  occadons  their  employment  for  culinary  purpoees.  But 
the  part  chiefly  valued  is  tbe  fruit  or  berry,  which  is  small,  ovate,  dariL  purple- 
eoloured,  aromatic,  and  bitter.  It  has  long  been  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  carminative.  The  husks  of  the  hemes  contain  a  great  quantity  of  volatile 
oil ;  and  the  kernels  Auidsh  by  expression  a  fat  greenish  oil,  which  is  much  em- 
ployed in  embrocations. '  Bay-berries  and  oil  are  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Italy  and  S^ain. 

BAZAAR  (in  Persian  a  market),  a  term  used  in  Persia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and 
India  to  distinguish  those  parts  of  towns  which  are  ezdusiTely  appropriated  to 


Fintmeet. '—tht    public    revenue    is  about 


latter  is  not  rei^nsible  for  its  « 

publ 
30,000,000  fl.,  and  the  expenditure  neariy  the 
same ;  beddes  whldi,  the  county  rates  for  special 
provincial  disbursements  amount  to  upwards 
of  4,600.000  fl.  The  nattonal  debt  is  nearly 
130,000,000  fl. 
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tnde.  The  principle  of  the  oriental  bazaar  is  association  for  facility  of  reference ; 
all  the  ahope  of  a  city  are  placed  together ;  and  the  different  trades  and  oecnpations 
are  aereraUT  collected  in  diflbrentparts  of  the  bazaar,  instead  of  being  indiserimi- 
mai/dj  mingled  as  in  onr  streets.  Thus  the  saddlers  are  fSonnd  to  oceapv  one  passageu 
the  ptpemakers  another,  and  so  on.  The  neat  bazaars  consist  or  a  connectea 
aeries  of  these  passages,  or  lanes,  taulted  withhigh  brick  roofe,  sormoonted  by  domes 
which  admit  a  snbdaed  daylight ;  and  those  of  a  superior  description  are  sometimes 
decorated  with  painting  The  passages  are  composed  ofa  series  ofrecesses  or  stalls, 
the  floor  of  TPduch  is  raised  from  two  to  three  feet  aboTe  tiie  ground.  These  re- 
cesses, which  are  entirely  open  in  front,  are  scarcely  more  than  closets ;  but  in  the 
BEiore  reepectable  parts  there  is  generally  a  door  in  the  back-wall  which  leads  to 
another  aMrtment  that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  st<Hre-room.  The  front  part  is  the 
afaiop,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  merchant  sits  with  his  coods  so  placed  that  he  has 
•eldom  occasion  to  rise^  which,  if  he  is  a  Turk,  he  rarely  does  withont  manifest  re- 
hictance.  Long  barsaming  is  common,  and  an  apparent  indifforence  is  exhibited 
both  by  buyer  and  seller ;  the  latter,  as  he  sits  smoking  his  pipe,  being  indeed  the 
Tery  persoeiflcation  of  luxurious  repose.  Not  only  trades,  but  bandicnfk  employ- 
Bents  are  carried  on  in  the  bazaars.  The  stocks  of  the  indiridual  d^Jers  are  aol- 
dom  of  mnch  Talne,  but  an  imposing  effect  is  produced  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
'vriiole  in  a  connected  form,  whence  arises  the  splendid  appearance  of  the  oriental 
hasaars.  Business  commences  and  terminates  with  daylight,  and  none  of  the  shop- 
keepers or  artisans  reside  in  them.  Wholesale  dealers  have  no  open  shops  in  the 
bazaars,  but  they  haye  yrarehouses  in  them,  or  in  their  ricinity. 

In  this  Gountzy,  especially  in  London,  the  term  baatkar  is  commonly  understood 
to  mean  an  assemblage  of  shops  or  stalls  under  coyer,  but  these  are  less  properly 
bazaars  than  Paternoster  Row  with  its  books,  Monmouth  Street  with  its  shoes,  and 
Holywell  Street  with  its  old  clothes. 

BEAOON.    [Buoy.    Lighthouse.] 

BEAOONACTE,  a  charge  fSor  the  use  and  maintenance  of  a  buoy,  lighthouse,  or 
other  beacon  stationed  for  the  use  of  narigators. 

BDELLIUM,  a  gum  resia  of  donbtftil  origin,  produced  in  Persia  and  India.  It 
resembles  mprh,  for  ^riiich  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  It  is  now  disused  in 
Britain^but  is  to  be  found  intermixed  with  ffum-arabio. 

B£Ai>S,  small  globes  or  balls  made  of  »ass,  ebony,  peari.  or  other  materials, 
and  used  as  necklMcs.  They  are  also  em^oyed  by  Roman  Catholics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eoontiiig  a  series  of  prayers  called  the  Rosary, 

BEANS  (Fr.  i^vet.  Qia.Bofmm,  It.Fave.  Vot.  Fawu,  Rub.  BooM.  Sp. 
nabaM\  the  grain  of  a  leguminous  plant  (Faba  vtUgwru),  of  which  there  are  two 
general  clasMS,— those  which  are  cultiyatiDd  in  gardens,  termed  garden  or  white 
beans,  and  those  which  are  cultiyated  in  the  fields,  termed  field  or  gray  beans.  Of 
tiiese  last,  the  principal  are  the  horse  bean  and  the  tick ;  the  former  is  the  more 
hardy,  the  latter  is  generally  of  better  quality,  and  more  productiye. 

TlM  ban,  though  an  extoiutiQg  crop,  Is  regarded  at  well  mited  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat 
or  bariey.  It  ii  iowd  in  Pebmary  or  March ;  and  except  where  the  <fibbung  process  Is  resorted 
to,  aboot  4  bnsbeia  of  seed  are  reouired  to  the  acre ;  40  bushels  to  the  acre  are  regarded  as  a  great 
«rop;  90  bnabeisaieafuU-and  satlsfiM!tory  one ;  and  probably  theaverage  produce  of  the  kingdom 
&omwt^  uaaimi  to  U  (Low's  JffrieuUureh  The  Aeld  bean  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  feedhig  of 
borae^  hogs,  and  other  domestic  animals.    [Corii  Tbabb.] 

BEAVER.    [FurTbabb.] 

BtiCHE  DE  MER,  called  also  tripang.  or  sea-cuenmber,  is  a  yer^  peculiar  kind 
of  sea-slug  iHohthurum).  which,  after  bemg  gutted,  pressed^  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
smoked,  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  luxury,  much  in  the  same  way  in  which 
we  regard  cayiare.  It  is  carried  to  China  from  almost  eyer^  island  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  from  Australia,  and  of  late  from  Mauritius  and  Ceylon. 
The  yahie,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Canton  PricoKJurrent,  yaries  according  to  qua- 
Utr,  from  6  dollars  np  to  50  per  peoul;  and  the  natiyes  alone  for  the  most  part  are 
Jnogea  of  its  yrorth.  The  prmcipal  importation  into  China  is  by  the  junks,  and  the 
ouuitity  is  so  considerable  that  the  fishery  of  it,  especially  on  the  coast  of  New 
Hollana  where  it  abounds,  might  probably  be  entered  into  with  adyantage  by 
Europeans.    iEdifUmrgh  Cabinet  Lthrarpf  No.  XX,  Chma,^ 

BEECH,  a  beantifbl  and  yaluable  tree  (Fo^tw  sylvaHoa)^  indigenous  to  most 
Mrts  of  £im>pe.  It  thriyes  best  in  rich  soils  and  sheltered  situations.  The  wood 
u  of  close  texture,  though  not  so  strong  as  the  grained  timbers  against  a  cross 
strain.  When  exposed  to  alternate  drought  and  moisture  soon  decays,  but  lasts 
long  when  kept  constantly  wet.    Beech  is  used  for  machinery,  fomitui^-work. 
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BorewB  f6t  workmen's  benches,  presses,  stocks  and  handles  of  tools ;  also  for  keels 
of  ships,  boats,  and  for  planking  in  parts  kept  constantly  under  water.  It  is, 
however,  little  used  in  buildinc^  and  though  easily  turned,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
hollow  vessels,  as  it  is  apt  to  sput  when  quickly  dried  after  being  wet.  Beech  is 
also  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms,  so  that  it  is  not  extensively  employed.  The 
small  wood  makes  good  chaxcoal,  and  the  mast  or  trmi  furnishes  food  for  swine. 

Bbbch-nut  Oil,  a  fitt  or  greasy  oil,  resembling  that  from  olives,  obtained  from 
the  decorticated  nuts  of  the  beech  tree.  These  yiem.  by  pressure,  about  15  per  cent, 
of  oil,  and  a  larger  quantity  when  aided  by  heat;  the  remaining  cake  is  reckoned 
better  food  for  cattle  than  common  oil-cake. 

BEEF  (Fr.  Bat^,  Ger.  BindJIeitch),  the  flesh  of  the  ox.  forms,  in  a  salted 
state,  a  considerable  article  of  exportation,  especially  from  Ireland.  In  1838  there 
were  exported  of  the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  42,161  barrels  of  beef  and 
pork  of  the  dechured  value  of  £148,403 ;  about  two-thirds  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  :  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  Australia,  British  America,  Mauri- 
tius, and  India.  In  the  same  year  13,108  cwts.  of  foreign  salted  beef  were  imported ; 
only  a  small  part  of  which,  however,  was  entered  for  home  consumption. 
The  importation  of  fresh,  or  corned,  or  dightly  salted  beef  for  home  connmiptloD  ii  prohibited 
r  3  dfc  4  Wro.  lY.  c  02,  <  58^ ;  and,  by  3  &  4  Wm  IV.  c.  A7.  S  43,  foreign  beef  exported  from 
le  warehouse  must  be  taJten  on  board  as  merdiandise  only,  and  not  consumed  as  stores. 
A  barrel  of  Irish  mess  beef  contains  25  pieces,  each  of  8  lbs,  or  SOO  lbs. ;  atieroe,  38  pieces,  or  304 
lbs. ;  a  firkin,  25  pieces,  each  of  4  lbs.,  or  100  lbs. 

BEEF- WOOD,  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Catuaracea,  which  iprows  in  New 
South  Wales,  is  a  hard,  close-grainea.  reddish  wood,  variegated  with  dark  and 
white  streaks.  It  is  imported  in  logs  or  about  9  feet  long  by  13  inches  broad  ;  and 
is  principally  used  in  forming  borders  to  work  in  which  tiie  larger  woods  are  em- 
ployed. 

BEER  (Fr.  Biire.  Ger.  Bier)  is  a  fermented  liquor,  made  from  the  malt  of 
barley,  and  flavoured  with  hops.  It  may  be  called  the  wme  of  barley.  A  variety 
of  kinds  are  made ;  those  in  use  at  present  being  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Ale,  Porter  or  Strong  Beer,  Table  Beer,  and  SmaU  Beer,  which  differ  little  except 
In  strength,  and  in  the  mode  of  prepanng  the  malt  frx>m  which  they  are  mann- 
facturecU 

Ale  is  brewed  from  malt  which  has  been  dried  by  the  application  of  only  a  slight 
heat,  and  is  of  a  more  sirupy  consistence  and  sweeter  taste  than  porter.  The  best 
kinds  made  in  this  country  are  the  Scotch  and  Burton  ales.  Scotch  ale  is  distin- 
guished for  paleness  of  colour  and  mildness  of  flavour  ;  the  taste  of  the  hop  never 
predominates  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  near  to  the  French  pale  wines  than  any  of 
the  other  ales  that  are  brewed  in  this  country  :  it  is  ISke  them  too  the  result  of  a 
lengthened  fermentation.  The  general  mode  of  charge  is  by  the  hogshead  (=  1^ 
barrels  or  54  Imj^.  galls.),  for  which  from  £3  to  £8  are  paid  according  to 
quality.  This  ale  is  made  chiefly  in  Edinburgh,  also  at  Alloa  and  Prestonpans. 
Burton  ale,  brewed  at  the  place  of  that  name  in  Stafibrdshire^  is  prepared  from  the 
palest  malt  and  hops,  as,  if  it  be  not  as  pale  as  a  straw  it  will  not  pass  with  con- 
noisseurs. It  is  also  distinguished  for  strength,  flavour,  and  sweetness.  It  is 
usually  charged  by  the  gallon,  as  the  sizes  of  the  casks  differ.  Besides  the  Burton 
ales,  those  of  Nottingham  and  Birmingham  are  sent  to  the  London  market. 

Porter,  or  strong  oeer^  is  a  potent  fine  liquor,  transparent,  and  of  a  beauti- 
fril  brownish  colour.  It  is  brewed  in  the  same  way  as  ale,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  making  malt  for  porter,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  applied,  by  which 
it  is  slightly  burned,  so  that  the  wort  got  finom  it  has  a  dark  colour,  and  a  peculiar 
bitter  taste.  Other  substancesi  however,  besides  malt  and  hops,  are  known  to  be 
sometimes  used  to  improve  its  flavour  and  appearance,  though  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stances is  prohibited.  Different  kinds  of  porter  are  known  m  trade  by  particular 
names  ana  marks.  Mild  beer  is  beer  newly  brewed  ;  entire  consists  chiefly  of  that 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  ;  brown  stout  is  a  flne  strong  kind  of 
porter :  the  degrees  of  strength  are  in  some  cases  marked  with  an  X  (smgle  X), 
XX  (double  X),  and  XXX  (treble  X).  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  <^erent 
kinds  of  porter,  see  **  Art  of  Brewing^*  lAbrary  qf  Useful  Knowledge.  The  price 
of  a  hogshead  varies,  according  to  quality,  from  about  £2,  12s.  to  £5,  2s.; 
namely.  A,  or  stout,  £2,  12s. :  XX,  or  brown  stout.  £3.  12s. ;  XXX,  or  double 
brown  stout,  £4, 4s. ;  imperial,  £5,  2b.  London  is  the  cnief  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture, but  Dublin  porter  is  also  celebrated.    Of  late  years  a  general  preference  is 

iven  to  mild  ale  instead  of  porter ;  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  London  brewers 

bve  had  to  change  their  manufacture  to  suit  the  altered  taste  of  their  customers. 
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SmaB  beer  and  TaUe  beer  are  weaker  liquors,  made  either  by  miziiiif  a  large  pro- 
portion of  water  with  the  malt,  or  by  mashing  what  is  left  after  tibe  porter  or  ale 
wort  is  drawn  off,  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water.  The  names  of  spruce  beer,  ghi" 
ger  beer,  &c  are  giYen  to  other  inferior  Wera^,  consisting  of  a  saccharine  liquor, 
partiidly  fermentod,  and  flavoured  with  peculiar  substances. 

The  excise  duties  formerly  levied  on  beer  were  abolished  from  and  after  Octo- 
ber 10, 1830,  by  1  Wm.  IV.  c.  51 ;  but  a  considerable  revenue  is  still  derived  from 
the  hoenaes  payable  for  the  privilege  of  manufacturing  and  selling  it,  and  from  the 
duty  on  malt. 

The  Manvfachire  of  Beer  is  regulated  by  different  statutes.  Brewers  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  a  license  fVom  the  excise,  and  to  **'  enter  "  their  premises  under 
a  penalty  of  £200^  and  forfeiture  of  the  mash-tun  and  materials.  No  securit;^  is 
required  fr~ ''^"  ' "" vil-^.j  ^ —  v — : ^i-„. 


any  raw  or  nnmalted  grain  or  com,  under  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  a  penalty  of 
i£200  (1  Wm.  IV.  c.  51).  The  adulteration  of  beer  is  also  pronibited  ;  and  any 
brewer  or  dealer  in  beer  having  in  his  possession,  making,  using,  or  mixing  witn 


any  worts  or  beer,  any  other  articles  than  malt  and  hops,  shall  forfeit  such  articles 
and  the  yessels  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  pay  £200  for  each  offence. 
Druggists  or  others  delivering  to  any  brewer,  or  dealer,  uowinglv.  any  colouring 
other  than  unground  brown  malt,  are  subject  to  a  penalty  of  jC500  (56  Geo.  III. 
C.58). 

The  license  duty  imposed  on  brewers  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  quantity  of 
malt  used  by  them,  reckoning  a  barrel  of  beer  (36  Imp.  gaUs.)  for  every  two 
bushels  of  malt  (6  Gieo.  IV.  c!ll ;  1  Wm.  lY.  c.  51). 

The  Sale  qfBeer  in  inland  is  principally  regulated  by  the  acts  11  Qeo,  IV.  and 
1  Wm.  lY.  c.  64, 4  &  5  Wm.  lY.  o.  85,  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  61,  the  chief  enactments 
of  wiiioh  are  the  following : — 

A  party  reqafarinff  a  lioenie  for  selling  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  hj  retail,  nrait  produce  to  the  offlcer 
of  exdae  a  eertifleate  from  an  overseer  of  his  locality,  to  the  effect,  that  he  Is  an  actual  resident  in 
the  bouse  for  whidi  he  diUms,  and  stating  the  amount  hi  which  he  b  rated  to  the  poor  {9ScA  Tict. 
e.  SI,  I  S) ;  most  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  commissioners  of  excise,  with  one  surety  of  £20,  or  with 
two  of  £10  eadi,  for  the  payment  of  any  penaltv  or  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
■oeh  £90  or  £10  respecttvelr,  whidi  shall  be  Incurred  for  any  offence  against  this  act,  by  the 
par^  to  whom  such  uceose  shall  be  granted ;  and  no  person  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail,  or  not 
beiBf  a  bouaeholder  paying  the  poor-rates,  shall  be  surety  in  any  such  bond  (1  Wm.  lY.  o.  64, 
H  4,  6),    By  the  late  act,  Uoensed  retailers  must  enter  all  their  premises  with  the  excise,  under 


^ B  of  the  general  excise  act  rExcisa]  (3  4  4  Vict,  c  61,  j  9). 

Every  person  applying  for  a  license  to  sell  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  to  deposit  with  the 
ei>uimissk>Den  a  certificate  of  good  character,  dgned  by  six  rated  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  no  le 
of  wluMD  shall  be  maUsters,  common  brewers,  or  persons  licensed  to  sell  spirituous  liquors  or  beer 
or  cider  by  retail ;  but  if  there  are  not  ten  rated  inhabitants  In  the  place,  the  certificate  of  the 
mtAoritj  of  them  to  be  solBcient  Such  certificate  to  be  signed  by  overseer  as  to  rating,  under  a 
penaHy  for  refeal  of  £5  (4  &  A  Wm.  lY.  c  85,  {{  2.  3). 

Dutieeoo  bear  licenses  under  1  Wm.  lY.c  64  repealed,  and  in  lien  thereof  there  shall  be  pavable 
for  any  license  to  sell  beer  off  the  premises,  £1,  Is.,  and  on  the  premises,  £3,  3e.  (Ihid.  {  13). 
Feoalty  for  making  or  unng  Iklse  certificates,  £fiO ;  and  Hcenses  obtained  on  false  certificates  to 
be  void.  Licenses  under  the  said  act  not  to  anthoriae  persons  to  hold  licenses  for  sale  of  wine. 
Penalty  on  persons  Hccased  under  the  acts  permitting  wine  or  spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the 
liiiiinlMa  £50,  besidee  excise  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  the  spirits.  Ace  and  of  the  license.  Penalty 
OQ  qnltoeiiewl  ptnooM  selling  Mer  and  dder  by  retail,  £5,  besidee  excise  penalties.  There  is  a 
sioifiar  pwialty  against  persons  allowing  beer  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  when  the  license  is  for 
beerdnmkoffthepreinise8(3  4  4Yict.c.61,  {{6*13). 

TIm  name  and  somame  of  the  party  licensed  to  be  painted  on  a  board  over  the  door  "  in  letters 
three  tawfaes  at  ieaet  in  length,  in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  or  in  black  upon  a  white  ground," 
loaetber  with  the  words  *'  licensed  to  sell  beer  by  retail, **  '*  not  to  be  drunk  upon  the  premises, " 
orT  "  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises"  (1  Wm.  lY.  c.  64,  {  6;  and  4  4  5  Wm.  lY.  c  85, 1f  18). 

Certificate  not  to  be  required  for  houses  in  London  or  Westminster,  or  any  parish  or  place 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  nor  any  city  or  town  corporate,  nor  within  the  distance  of  one  mile 
from  the  poUtng  place  <tf  any  town  returning  a  member  to  Parliament,  so  that  the  population  ac- 
eordtaig  to  thetaet  parliamentary  census  shall  exceed  50Qp  (4  ^^  5  Wm.  lY.  &  85,  {  SI).  By  the 
lastaCT,  DO  promisee  can  be  licensed  unless  they  be  rated  at  £15,  if  hi  London,  or  within  a  mile 
from  tbf  polling  place  of  a  town  baring  10,OUO  inhabitants ;  or  at  £11  where  the  population  is 
above  SOOQ;  or  at  £8  if  situated  elsewhere  (3  &  4  Yict  c.  61,  {  1). 
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Aocouirr  of  the  Nnmber  of  Lioenses  granted  for  the  Manufacture  and  Sole  of 
Beer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  amount  of  Duty  thereon,  in  the 
Year  ended  January  5, 1838. 


Brevren  of  strong  beer  not  ezeeedfng  90  barrels 

exceeding  90  and  not  exceeding  60. . 

....      SO  ....  100.. 

....     100  ....  1000. 

....  lOOObarrels. 

, of  table  beer 

Retail  brewers  under  ff  Oeo.  rv.  c  54 

Sellers  of  strong  beer  only,  not  bdng  breweriM 

Beer  retailers  whose  premJees  are  rated  under  £901 

£90  or  npwiffds. 

Retailers  of  beer,  dder,  orperrj,  under  1  Wm.  IV.  \ 

c.64,and4^5Wm.Iv.c.  85,  namely / 

To  be  drunk  on  the  premises. 

Not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises 


Englimd. 


Ko. 


8.5S0 

10,445 

18.306 

1,597 

14 

18 

979 


15,894 


Duty. 


8,590 
15,087 
36,619 
13,895 
13 
91 
3,064 


49,846 


195,891 


Scotland. 


Na^ 


69 
94 
98 
911 
114 
90 
90 
93 

41 ,999|  16,993 

790 


Drtf. 


£31 


499 
9M 

63 
lOS 
7S 


99 

II 
55 

146 


101  19, 


00 
»,175 


£14 
1 

16 
110 
I54fl 


189 
90,134 
5,119 


The  Exportatum  qfBeer  is  reculated  by  1  Wm.  lY.  o.  51,  §  9-14.  A  drawback 
of  5b.  is  payable  for  OTory.  barrel  of  86  imperial  gallons  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
But  before  any  debenture  shall  be  paid  for  such  drawback,  the  exporter,  or  his 
principal  olerk  or  manager,  shall  make  oath,  before  the  proper  oflBoer  of^  excise, 
that  such  beer  or  ale  was  exported  as  merchandise,  and  no  part  thereof  for  the 
ship's  use ;  and  that,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  same 
has  been  brewed  wholly  from  malt  which  has  paid  the  duty  of  2b.  7d.  a  budiei  He 
shall  also  specify  in  such  oath  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  and  the  brewer, 
being  an  entered  and  licensed  brewer  for  sale,  by  whom  such  beer  or  ale  was 
brewed,  ind  that  the  quantity  of  malt  used  in  brewmg  was  not  less  than  2  imperial 
bushels  for  OTery  36  gallons  of  such  beer  or  ale.  Penalty  for  false  statements, 
£200,  and  the  deoenture  is  Toid. 

The  art  of  preparing  ale  and  beer  for  warm  climates  has  now  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence ;  out  the  quantity  exported  is  inconsiderable,  when  compared 
with  what  is  consumed  at  home.  It  is  principally  sent  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Australia,  United  States,  and  BrazU.  In  1836,  15,148  tuns  (each  of  216 
gallons)  were  exported,  of  the  declared  ralue  of  £270^16 ;  in  1837,  15,588  tons, 
dechured  Talue,  £273,122 ;  in  1838, 18,327  tuns,  declared  Talue,  £317,359. 

The  import  duties  on  beer  and  aJe  are  prohibitory,  and  none  is  imported. 


Historieal  ifcoM^— The  use  of  a  fermented  liquor  from  barley  is  of  high  antiquity,  not  only  la 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  eren  in  Spain  and  Eiqrpt.  Ale  was  a  Cavourite  beverBge  of  the  andent 
Scandtaiavians,  and  it  was  an  article  of  their  belief  that  drinkhig  large  draughts  of  it  formed  one 
of  the  chief  feUdties  of  heroes  in  the  Hall  of  Odin.  In  Enfi^d,  ale  appears  from  a  yen  early 
period  to  hare  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  down  tothe  eraof  the  Rcitofma- 
tion,  the  use  of  wine  was  also  very  senwal ;— it  being  both  extensivelj  mannCaetured  from  vteea 
reared  in  the  southern  counties,  and  imported  on  a  considerable  seale  from  the  Rhine  and  other 
parts.  The  decay  of  the  ecclesiastical  gardens  at  that  time,  however,  and  the  greater  eneourage- 
ment  then  giren  to  the  growth  of  grain  and  the  culture  of  hops,  gradually  led  to  the  more  extended 
use  of  ale,  which,  from  the  period  Just  stated,  nuy  be  regarMd  as  peculfiiriy  the  national  beverage 
of  England. 

In  ancient  tfanes,  ale  was  sutjeet  to  a  variety  of  statutory  r^nlations  in  reference  to  its  |n1ee 
and  wholesomeness ;  but  it  was  not  made  an  ezciseable  commodity  until  1643^  The  beer  duties 
varied  at  diiforent  periods ;  and  at  length  were  abolished  in  Ireland  in  I7M,  and  in  Brftahi  In  1830. 
The  rates  levied  betwixt  1808  and  1830,  were  10s.  per  barrel  (old  measure)  on  strong  beer,  and  fie. 
per  barrel  on  table  beer,  which  lielded  hi  the  year  18S9,  hi  Engbmd,  £3,1962M8;  fai  Scotland, 
£79.414 ;  in  all,  £3,300,982.  The  quantity  brewed  during  the  same  year  in  Britain,  araounted 
to  7.735.608  barrels,  of  which  6.060,947  barrels  were  strong  beer.  Vo  record  exisU  of  the  quan* 
tity  made  shice  the  abolition  of  the  duty;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  hasjrery  oonsider- 
ably  increased. 

In  the  same  year  (1830)  hi  which  the  duties  on  ale  and  beer  were  repealed  hi  Britafai,  by  1  Wm. 
lY.  c.  M,  another  act  of  even  greater  importance,  not  only  to  the  traders  in  ale  and  beer,  but  to 
the  community  generally,  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  This  was  the  act  1  Wm.  IV. 
c  64,  already  mentioned.  Under  ito  provisions,  which  oame  into  operation  on  the  10th  October 
1830,  any  person  could  obtain  a  license  to  sdl  ale,  beer,  and  porter  by  retail  in  England ;  their 
privilege  being  derived  from  an  excise  licen«e  costing  two  guineas,  and  renewable  anniuUly.  Pre- 
viously, the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  alone  empowered  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  malt 
liquor.  The  acts  of  1834  and  1840  (4  &  A  Wm.  lY.  c  85;  and  3  &  4  Yiot.  c  61)  totroduced  some 
new  regulations  which  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  considered  necessary  from  Uie  first  opening  <tf 
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ftBtwtnd0ioliaUetobeini«ODditet6dMthatoftlMaatoofferiiient«lUqoo^  TtaeMtonSM 
abo  iotrodnead  a  disttiietiOD  in  BnglMHl  between  those  who  told  beer,  dec  for  oonMunption  on 
their  prcmine,  and  thoee  who  sold  It  only  to  be  oonsiuned  elsewliere.  Stnoe  the  pMiHix  of  ttie 
acts  of  189D  and  ]834t  the  nninber  of  licensed  retailers  has  increased  in  erery  part  of  F.ngjand ! 
but  it  bas  now  probably  readied  a  point  at  wUch  it  will  remain  nearly  stationary. 


tat  tt  bas  now  probably  reachea  a  point  at  wmcn  it  wiu  remain  nearly  stationary. 

In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  fermoited  liquor  most  commonly  used  is  whisky,  and  the  quantity 
of  beer  eoosomed  Is  inoonriderahle,  compared  with  England.    [Malt.    Hopb.  j 

BEET, »  plant,  one  gpecies  of  which  iBeia  vulgar%$)  is  distinguished  by  its  large 
necaknt  root.  Of  this  species  the  chief  yarieties  are, — ^red  beet,  which  has  been 
loni;  eoltivated  in  onr  gardens  for  the  table  ;  white  beet,  extensirely  used  in  France 
andother  parts  of  the  Continent,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  [Suoab]  ;  and  field 
beet  [Maxoel  Wubzel]  used  as  food  for  cattle.  Another  species  of  beet  producing 
SQceiuent  leares  only  (B.  harieruis),  forms  one  of  the  prinapal  culinary  Tegetables 
of  the  peasantry  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

BELGIUM,  a  kingdom  situated  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  betwixt  lat.  49<>  27'  and 
51"*  31'  N.,  and  long.  2"*  37'  and  6**  £. ;  and  which,  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1830, 
formed  with  Holland  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Holland,  E.  by  Prussia,  S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Area^xcluding  the 
portions  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  now  subject  to  Holland,  1 1*351  British  square 
milea.  Provinces  and  population  in  1839  :  Antwerp,  365,173 ;  Brabant,  604,950  ; 
W.  Flanders,  636^890 ;  K  Flanders,  769,407  ;  Hainault,  643,410  ;  Liege,  400,780  : 
limbnrg,  151,617  ;  Luxemburg,  167,885  ;  Namur,  232,825  ;  total,  i^V^tl ;  of 
which  nearly  300,000  are  Germans  and  Dutch,  the  rest  Belgians,  that  is  Walloons 
and  Flemings,  belonging  to  the  Greco- Latin  stock  and  speakin|;  a  French  dialect. 
Ckpital,  Brnssela  ;  pop.  in  1839, 104,713.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  a  senate  and  house  of  repreeentatives  ;  the  members  of  both  chambers  being 
elected  by  those  citizens  who  pay  not  less  than  20  florins  (33s.  3d.  sterling)  annually 
of  direct  taxes. 

Hsigium  is  in  feneral  a  level  ooantry,  except  In  theproTinces  of  Liege  and  Namor,  where  the 
■Dtee  beoomee  irregular  and  in  some  parts  hilly.  The  soil  of  the  flat  country  is  in  most  parts 
Hht  and  sandy ;  but  is  rendered  exceedingly  fertile  by  the  constant  application  of  manure,  to 
mOo,  whidi  the  attention  of  the  cultivator  is  especially  dhvcted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle.  The 
cttmate  rescmbha  that  of  the  B.  of  England,  but  more  variable ;  and  the  common  ol]!)ects  of 
eahoreare  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  beet,  bops,  and 
chicory,  with  artiflcial  grasses ;  a  variotv  of  firuits  are  also  grown,  and  some  tobaooo.    About 


•-llths  of  the  country  are  under  cultivation,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  greater  part  is  occupied 
\q  isnsts,  towna,  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  which  cannot  be  deemed  unproductive.  The  most 
vgbly  enltifaled  provinces  are  those  of  the  north  and  west,  which  in  their  ilatness,  fertility,  dikes. 


•Bdcanala,  doaely  resemble  Holland ;  and  are  so  thickly  Inhabited  as  to  present  the  appeanmce 
of  one  eontinnoiu  viUage. 

The  mineral  productions  are  numerous  and  abundant,  particulariy  In  the  B.  and  B.  portions  of 
the  Uogdom,  oooiptehending  Hainault,  Namur,  Luxemhurff,  and  Liege ;  and  the  working  of 
Bdaes  eonstitatea  a  valuable  brandi  of  the  national  industry.  Of  the  mineral  products,  the  flrst  in 
pofait  of  fanportanee  is  coal,  the  extraction  of  whidi  employed  in  1836, 31,190  men ;  and  there  were 
pfodneed  tt,000,000  hectoUtres,  worth  92,000.000  francs.  The  three  great  centres  of  the  coal 
Bines  are  Moos,  Chaiieroy,  and  Liege.  Iron  mines  are  numerous,  eq>ecially  In  the  disMct 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse ;  and  in  1836,  the  Quantity  of  prepsjred  ore  worked  up  was 
466jD00  tone,  ecnre^ondinff  to  double  that  quantity  taken  from  the  mines.    Lead  is  found  in 


lisge,  hi  Namur,  and  in  Luxemburg,  eqtecially  at  Longrillv;  copper  in  Hainault  and  Ll^;e; 
ihic  fai  Namur  uid  Hainault ;  besides  which  the  mbieral  products  oTthe  8.  and  E.  provinces  em- 
htaee  mannnese,  calamine,  sulphur,  and  alum,  also  vuious  kinds  of  stone,  slate,  marUe,  and 
day  ftttedlor  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

In  manufactures,  Belgium  formeily  excelled  all  other  states,  but  they  graduallv  declined  while 
the  eountry  was  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  became  comparatively  inoonAderat>le.  Since 
the  rsvolotloa  of  1830,  however,  a  new  impulse  has  been  communicated  to  all  branches  of  Indus- 
try. Otieof  the  most  important  of  the  manufactures  is  that  of  woollen  cloths  (particulariy  black 
doth),  the  chief  seats  of  which  are  at  Yerviers,  Liege,  and  Dalhem :  carpets  are  made  at  Tour- 
aay ;  ttnenaat  Ghent,  St  Nk»las,  Termonde,  Conrtiray,  Nhiove,  and  other  pbMWS.  The  cotton 
■iSTiiifatluie,  In  which  there  is  Invested  In  fixed  capital  in  buildings  and  machinery  about 
•0^(00,000  flranes,  employs  upwards  of  190,000  hands ;  Ghent,  St  Nicolas,  Antwerp,  and  Mechlin 
eontain  the  prlndpal  actories.  The  breeding  of  the  silk  worm  was  introduced  in  ltfai6,  and  the  silk 
Bsmtfieture  is  risfaog  Into  Importance  In  Antwerp,  Blene,  and  Uccle  near  Brussels.  The  lace 
of  Bmssis  and  Mechlin  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  ribands  of  every  kind  are  made  In  large 
qosotitiee  at  Antwerp*  Tonmay,  and  Ypres.  The  smelting  and  manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  and 
hn  is  carried  on  extensively  ttma  the  abundance  of  these  metab  and  of  ooal,  and  diarcoal  from 
the  forests ;  the  principal  groups  of  forms  are  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Bambre,  at  Cbarleroy, 
and  on  ttie  banks  of  the  Mease,  extendmg  from  Its  ontranee  into  Belgium  to  the  limits  of  Namur 
and  Lt^e,  at  which  tost  place  the  coke  furnaces,  which  have  been  doubled  In  number  since  1837, 
art  of.gieater  dimnisions  and  power  than  anv  in  Europe :  the  iron  manufactures  oomprehend 
■tiam  CMnliwej  cannons,  and  firearms,  all  made  on  a  grvat  scale  In  Liege  ;  and  cutlery  and  iron 
oicnsils  hi  farloos  loGalitles.  The  chiefother  manufactures  are  thoee  of  hosiery,  employing  alwut 
^POn  persons,  moetljr  In  the  arrondisssment  of  Toomay ;  poroetaOn  at  Bent- Fontaines,  Brussels, 
AidMUMs,  and  Tonmay ;  glass  at  Nanmr,  Liege,  Val-Bt-Lambert,  and  Cbarleroy  ;  beet-root 
s^ar,  mi  refining  at  Ghent ;  berides  beer,  leather,  salt,  paper,  hato,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
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ArtldM.  Much  of  the  rapid  progren  obeervable  in  almoit  every  branch  of  indnstry  of  late  yean 
is  due  to  the  &cilitiee  and  encoungemeats  afforded  by  the  gOTemment,  but  individual  entorpriee 
has  been  also  oonraiouons.  Amidst  many  instances  of  this  kind,  there  is  one  in  particular  so  eaaen- 
tially  national  to  Belgium*  so  Identified  with  its  proroerity,  and  of  a  cd^rity  so  truly  European, 
that  it  is  ImpoMible  to  leave  it  unnoticed.  We  allude  to  Mr  John  Cockerill  of  Liege,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  who  has  vet  appeared  in  the  manufacturing  world.  He  Is  ooncmied 
In  upwards  of  60  manufMsturing  establishments ;  Germany,  France,  and  Poland  possess  some  of 
them;  but  the  greatest  number  are  rituated  in  Belgium.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  for  its 
Intrin^  qualities  of  vastaeis  and  solidity,  as  well  from  its  being  the  seat  of  government,  so  to  call 
tt.  of  Mr  Cockerlll's  scattered  empire  of  mechanical  enterprise,  is  that  of  Seralng,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Meuse,  near  Lieie,  where  no  fewer  than  3700  moi  are  employed  in  coal-miMS,  ir(m-works, 
blast  furnaces,  and  in  the  manu&cture  of  steam-encines  and  other  machines. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Belgium  Is  fisdlitated  by  magnificent  rivers,  particularly  the  Meuse 
and  the  Scheldt,  the  latter  b^ng  navigable  as  for  as  Gambray  in  France.  There  are  also 
numerous  canals.  We  can  only  mention  the  great  Northern  (^nal,  from  Neuss  on  the  Rhine 
(in  Prussia)  by  Yenloo  on  the  Meuse  to  Antwerp,  and  with  which  communicate,  by  means  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  Llevre  and  Bruges  canals;  the  Ostend  and  Dunkirk  canals,  reaching  the  sea  at  differ- 
ent pohiU ;  the  Brussels  canal ;  and  the  Louvain  canaL  The  railways,  likewise,  owing  to  the  flat- 
ness of  the  country,  have  been  Introduced  with  a  success  unknown  even  in  Britain.  Aocordins:  to 
a  law  passed  in  1834,  it  was  provided  that  a  system  of  railroad  should  be  established  in  the  Idng- 
dom  which,  having  Mechlin  for  its  centre,  should  lead  towards  the  east  by  Louvain,  Li^pe,  and  Ver- 
?ru88lanf 


\axk  ihmtier ;  towards  the  north  to  Antwerp ;  towards  the  west  by  Termonde, 

, .^.j,  to  Ostend ;  and  towards  the  south,  over  Brussels,  and  through  Hainault,  to 

the  French  fh>ntler :  the  costs  of  the  execution,  and  the  superintendence,  to  devolve  upon  the 
ffovemment :  and  the  tariff  for  the  use  of  the  railroads  to  be  fixed  yearly  by  a  law.  The  works 
began  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  law.  and  have  since  been  forwarded  with  great  suc- 
cess. In  1890,  they  comprised  an  extent  of  150  British  miles ;  while  those  which  are  decided  upon 
towards  France  wlU  embrace  a  further  distance  of  90  miles.  So  perseverins  besides  is  the  activity 
of  the  government  fai  the  improvement  of  the  country  that  large  sums  are  also  voted  for  new  roa<u 
and  canals,  although  Belgium  is  already  so  ridi  in  the  Cscilitles  of  communication.  Of  the  public 
works,  not  a  few,  such  as  the  railroads  for  uniting  the  Sdieldt  and  the  sea  with  the  Rhine,  and  the 
constructions  towards  the  German  frontier,  have  been  projected  with  the  view  of  rendering  oom- 
>roductive  to  Holland  the  rivers  whldi  had  secured  to  her  the  commercial  monopoly 

1  provinces,  and  the  transit  trade  to  Germany. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  ktngd<»n  suffered  1h)m  the  revolution  of  1830,  but  It  has  again 
revived,  and  now  shows  a  progressive  improvement,  corresponding  with  that  which  has  occurred 
in  the  other  branchee  of  indu^ry.  The  exports  chiefly  conast  of  bark  from  the  trees  of  the  Bel- 
gian forests,  of  which  neaiiv  3S0,000  owts.  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  alone,  seeds, 
especially  clover,  coal,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  annually  sent  to  France,  where  it  is  re- 
ceived on  more  nvonrable  terms  than  that  ilrom  Bngland ;  spelter,  flax,  hops,  ttaens,  lace,  car- 
pets, and  firearms ;  the  last  being  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Brazil,  from  whence  they  are  again 
exported  to  Africa  in  exchange  for  slaves.  The  imports  are  principally  composed  of  tropical  pro- 
duce, especially  coffee,  tobacco,  aad  cotton.  British  manufactures,  wool  to  the  annual  value  of 
£&50,000,  chiefly  from  Germany,  Poland,  Hongarv,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and 
wine.  The  following  account,  abridged  from  the  Tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (voL  v.  p.  338), 
furnishes  a  general  view  of  the  oommeroe  of  Belgium  for  the  first  fbur  years  after  its  separatioa 
from  Holland. 


viers,  to  the  PrussI 
Ghent,  and  Bruges, 
>ontler 


parativeiy  unproductive  t 
of  the  Rhenish  provi 


Fnuioe. 

Holland 

Prussia,Hanse  ) 
Towns,^Ger-  > 
many.  J 

Great  Britain.. 

Russia. 

United  States. . . 

Cuba.. 

Hayti 

BrasU... 

Other  countries.. 

Total, 


Vslae  of  Imports  into  Bdgium. 


1831.     I    1832. 

M4,i)06  2,249,788 
404,419,    348,399 

448,4741,108,399 

1,550,224  3,289,102 


64,463 
^327.802 


300,434 
1,216,793 


209,383 


280,783    273,704 


482,772 


1833. 

1,927,5051 
730,486 

1.284,8! 

2,643,877 
224,850 

035,7S2 

308.435 
645,110 


1834. 

£ 

1,425,962 

1,073,436 

1,064,743 

2,102,649 
180.044 
710,876 
296,315 
.166. 
399,367 
631,211 


13,980.523  9,336,301 8,700,745  7,952.677 


Vsloc  of  Exports  from  Belgium. 


1831.         1832.    i    1833. 
£      \     £      \     £    ^ 
1,684,749  2,420,365  2,226.618 
321,765,    708,046 


281,826 

1,188,953 

628,743 

I  14,486 

190,000 
43,454 


1,288,684!  862,425 

318,173  414.154 

23,036  10,205 

28,641  85,084 


1834. 
£ 
3,121,834 
712,274 

1,484,344 


I 

11,818 
37,196 


10,984 
129,153 


3,862,211  4.449.678  4,446,66915,878,080 


22,066 

{57.500 
24,82S 
72 
16.694 
114.754 


Sbice  1834  the  trade  has  no  doubt  increased,  though  the  shipping  possessed  by  Belgium 
■till  remains  inconddwable.  At  the  revolution  in  1830,  many  of  the  Bdglan  shipowners  ptaced 
their  vessels  under  the  flag  of  Holland,  as  the  latter  retained  all  the  colonies  which  formerly 
belouied  to  the  two  kingdoms  jointly ;  and  though  some  increase  has  since  taken  place,  yet.  on 
Slst  December  1837,  the  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  the  Belgian  ports  (including 
river  ports),  was  only  166,  and  their  tonnace  21,690 ;  this  included  6  steamers,  but  was  exdudve 
of  about  100  fishing  doops.  {Board  qf  Trade  Tablet,  vol.  viL  p.  286.) 

The  imports  trom  the  United  Kingdom  consist  partly  of  foreign  and  colonial  merdumdln,  but 
diiefly  of  British  produce  and  mannoctures.  The  declared  value  of  the  latter  imported  froid  1831 
to  18»  was  as  follows :— 1832.  £690,899 ;  1833,  £886,429 ;  1834,  £750,059 ;  1835,  £818.487;  1836, 
£839.276;  1837,  £8044)17;  1838,  £1,068,010;  which  last  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  British 
exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium  Jointly  In  1821.  The  imports  from  Britain  chiefly  consist  of 
dieep's  wool,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yams,  machinery,  iron,  steel,  hardware  and  cutlery. 
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cq^edaOy  the  finer  Idnda,  cotton  manofaetimt  and  imaU  wvet,  wooHen  cloths,  silks,  brass,  cop- 
per and  pewter  manufactures,  and  salt.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  goods,  especially  tbe 
nras  and  doths,  are  not  taitended  for  consumption  in  Belgium,  but  are  smuggled  across  the 
French  frontier ;  thb  is  partly  done  by  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose  by  being  pampered  hi  France. 
and  half-etarred  and  otherwise  iU-osed  in  the  former  oonntfy. 

Tbe  bonding  yards  are  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Courtniy,  Ghent,  Ltege,  Louvahi,  ICech- 
tin,  Mou,  Nieuport,  Ostend,  Ruremonde,  Tonmay,  and  Venloo. 


Belgtum  oommnnicates  with  the  sea  by  Antwerp,  Ostend,  and  Nieuport,  by  the  canal  of  Bruges 
to  Oostburg,  by  the  canal  of  Dunkirk  to  Fumes,  by  the  canal  of  Ohmt  to  Temeusen,  by  tlie 
canal  of  T?rmonde  to  Hnlst,  by  the  Scheldt  fkt)m  Flushing  to  Antwerp,  by  the  same  rirer  and  the 
canal  of  'Willebroek  firom  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  and  by  the  canal  of  Louvafai  and  the  Scheldt  from 
Loorain  to  Antwerp.    But  the  only  seaports  of  any  consideration  are  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 

Antwerp,  a  strongly  fortified  and  maflnifloenttown,  is  situated  bx  SI"  14'  N.  and  4*>  89^  E.  on  low 
froond,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  where  the  river  makes  a  considerable  bend.  Population 
m  1838,  77,162.  It  b  about  45  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  reckoning  from  Mushing, 
where  veseels  bound  for  Antwerp  must  take  a  Dutch  pilot  as  fisr  as  Llllo.  The  river  at  Antwerp 
is  about  40U  yards  broad,  and  large  vessels  may  saU  up  to  the  quay,  and  hito  a  large  basin ; 
tbe  depth  at  low  water  in  front  (^  the  dty  being  from  33  to  42  fset.  Its  commerce  is  stiU  consider- 
able, though  fax  below  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  it  had  a  popula- 
tlofn  of  aou.OdO,  and  2000  vessels  annually  entered  its  port  In  1829,  996  ships  arrived;  ^  in 
1830 ;  and  only  382  in  1831 ;  but  since  this  last  year  the  shipping  has  greatly  increased,  and  in 
1837  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  was  1426,  and  the  amount  of  their  tonnage,  225,759. 

(MMd,  a  fortified  seaport  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated  hi  5P  lO'  N.  and  ^  54^.  Populatioa, 
11,300.    It  possesses  great  focilities  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  interior  by  means  oirailways 

" >     Xhe  town  is  ahnost  surrounded  by  two  of  the  largest  of  these,  partteuUriy  that  leading 

.  into  which  ships  of  great  tonnage  may  enter  with  the  tide.  The  numMr  that  arrive 
ly  is  firom  500  to  600. 


MXAgU&SS,  WSIOBTS,  HONXY,  VINAMCXS,  6cC. 

Meiuuret  and  WeigMt.^The  French  metrkad 
nr^em  was  introduced  in  1820. 

The  fbUowtegoU  measures  are  stiU  partially 
used :— The  Antwerp  sUk  ell  =  27*32  Imp.  inches, 
and  woollen  ell  =  96*97  Imp.  inches;  the  Brabant 
cD  =  27*58  Imp.  inches;  the  aam  of  50  stoops  = 
Sit  Imp-calki  ;  the  velte  s  4*1  Imp.  galls. ;  the 
last  of37r^ierteb  =  m  Imp. qrs. ;  and  100 lbs. 
Brabant  weight  =  103*35  lbs.  avoiid.  The  Bra- 
bant leagoe  is  6076  yds. 


ITom.^— The  general  monetary  unit  is  now  the 
Freodi  franc,  which  to  divided  into  100  centimes. 


loans,  and  in  various  wavs  Csdlitates  commerce, 
ital  (exclusive  of  a  reswved  fund)  con- 
50,000,000  florins,  or  105,820,000  francs 


(£4,166,686),  and  it  issues  notes  to  the  amount 
of  40,000,000  francs,  hi  sums  of  50, 100, 500,  and 
1000  fhmcs.  The  Bank  qfBdffwm  at  Brussels 
was  founded  hi  1835,  with  a  charter  for  25  years. 
Its  capital  to  20,000,000  francs,  and  its  banUng 
operations  are  rimiktf  to  the  society  Just  named. 


are  in  part  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  possess  numerous  depMidendes.  In 
1837,  the  Cammereial  Bank  qf  Antwerp  was  in- 
stituted with  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs ;  and 
numerous  other  institutions  of  the  same  nature 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

i^noneev.— The  public  revenuehi  isa^amoont- 
ed  to  £4, 163,821 ;  the  expenditure  to  jt*4,476,b*ia 
The  national  debt  consbts,  lit,  of  100,000,000 
fhmcs,  borrowed  in  1831-^,  at  5  per  cent.,  chiefly 
for  the  organisation  of  the  army ;  2(i,of  30,000,000 
francs,  borrowed  in  1836,  at  4  per  cent.,  for 
railways  and  other  means  of  communication ; 
3d,  ofh  floathig  debt  of  25,000,000  fhtncs,  at 
Sk  per  cent.,  principally  for  railways  and  roads ; 
total,  155,000,000  francs,  or  £6,200.0ua  Thto  to 
exclusive  of  the  Belgian  portion  of  the  debt  of 
the  Netherkmds. 


and  equal  9i±  sterling.  In  some  pfaices  the 
Dutch  florin  or  guilder  (=  Is.  8d.  sterUng)  to 
still  retained,  particularly  hi  foreign  exchanges ; 
and  in  othos  the  Brabant  florin ;  the  latter  to 
divided  into  20  sous,  each  of  12  deniers ;  6  florins 
Dutch  or  Netherlands  currency  =  7  florins  Bra- 
bant currency;  189  Dutch  florins  =  400  francs; 
and  110  florins  5  sous  Brabant  currency  =  200 
francs.  The  natioDal  oohis  are  dmUar  to  thoee 
of  Fa&iicB. 

The  osance  of  Ufls  from  London  to  1  m(»itii'8 
date.    No  ^urs  of  grace  are  allowed. 

Banke^—'the  BfcUti  OfnfraU  povr  favoriser 
rindmetrie,  histituted  in  1822,  with  a  charter  for 
27  yean,  dtocounts  bills,  receives  deposits,  makes 

BELL-METAL,  an  alloy  consisting  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin.  A 
little  zine  is  added  to  small  shrill  bells. 

BEN-OIL.  a  &t  or  greasy  oil  procored  by  expression  from  the  decorticated 
seeds  of  the  (UuiaruUa  mormga,  a  tree  which  srows  in  Ceylon,  Arabia,  E^pt,  and 
Elthiopift.  It  is  inodorous,  and  does  not  readily  become  rancid  ;  hence  its  excel- 
lence for  the  manufactore  of  jasmine,  tuberose,  and  other  scented  oils. 

BENZOIN,  BENJAMIN,  or  FRANKINCENSE,  is  the  concrete  resinous 
juice  of  the  Siwrax  benMoin,  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra,  Jaya,  and  Borneo.  It  is 
■ometimes  called  a  ^^nm,  but  apoears  rather  to  be  intermediate  between  resins  and 
balsams.  Benzoin  is  now^  chieny  employed  to  yield  benzoic  add,  and  for  other 
purpoeee  in  medicine.  It  is  also  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  to  burn  in  censers  in 
Koman  Catholic  churches. 

«<  BeDSotn  occurs  in  large  masses,  on  whidi  the  impression  of  the  reed  mats  to  visible.  It  to  quite 
dry,  and  ea^y  pulvoizaue,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  spotted  with  clear  red,  and,  in  proportion 
to  its  fineness,  has  intermixed  a  larger  number  of  tears  (Benzoe  ampakUoida),  resemblfaig  in  size 
and  form  ataDOods,  with  an  even  fracture,  havtaig  a  greasy  lustre,  and  translucent ;  while  we  mass 
Is  opaqoe,  uneven  In  its  fracture,  and  occasionally  porous.  Its  taste  to  sweettoh,  balsamic,  and 
restooos;  its  smeli,  espedally  when  rubbed  or  kindled,  pleasant  and  balsamic  Bp.  gr.  1*068. 
The  large  masses,  qoite  opaque,  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  colour,  and  destitute  of  white  grafais,  to 
caOad  benxcdn  hi  sorts.**    (Dunean*s  Dispeneatarp.) 

fismoic  Acm  to  oommonly  extracted  from  benxoin ;  bat  it  extots  also  In  storax,  the  balsams 
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of  Potu  and  Tola,  and  other  roUtancw.  '*  ThousoalproceM  eonalsto  in  boUing  finely  powdered 
gum  bentoin  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  along  with  lime  or  carbonate  of  potash,  bj  whhBh  meana 
a  benxoate  la  formed.  To  the  solution,  ailer  belsg  filtered  and  oonceotrated  by  evaporation,  mu- 
riatic add  isadded,  which  unites  with  the  base,  and  throws  down  the  benacic  ackL  It  is  then 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  purified  by  sublimation "  {Twmar't  Chemiitnf).  Sublhned  bensole 
add,  or  Jf^Noerf  qf  bengatn,  which  should  alone  be  used  for  medical  purposes,  occurs  in  white 

"   ■•'^       •  •     '  seulent  apF •^—  ' ''*- ^  -..._.— ^--  ^^-  -^ 

s  pungent ;  . 

It  is  searoely  soluble  in  water,  but  eompletely  m  alcohol 


add,  or  JfiNO0r«  <t^ .  ^.        - 

needle-like  prisms,  of  a  flooeulent  appearance  when  in  mass,  with  a  soft,  silky  lustre;  taste,  al 
first  sweetish,  but  afterwards  pungent ;  odour  peculiar,  and  highly  chara«teriatlc   Bp.  gr.  0*657- 


BERGAMOT,  the  fragrant  fruit  of  the  Bersamot  oraiMMree  (Ci/na  Bmatnia\ 
from  the  rind  of  which  an  essential  oil  of  delicious  quality  is  obtained.  Doth  by 
pressure  and  distillation.  This  oil  or  essence  is  limpid,  fluid,  and  yellowisAi,  with  a 
smell  resembling  that  of  oranges.    Sp.  gr.  0*888.    It  is  used  as  a  perftime. 

BERMUDAS.    [Wmt  Indies.] 

BERRI,  a  Turkish  road  measure,  equal  1826  Imp.  yards. 

BERRIES  are  soft  and  succulent  fruits,  having  their  seed  lying  loosely  amonf 
pulp.  A  description  of  those  chiefly  imported  will  be  found  under  the  neads  <^ 
bay  Juniper,  and  yellow  berries. 

BERYL,  an  ornamental  stone,  differing  little  ft^m  emerald,  exoept  in  colour. 
The  emerald  is  green ;  all  the  vaneties  of  other  colours,  tinged  more  or  less  yellow 
and  blue,  or  altogether  colourless,  are  beryls.  Common  form,  the  hexahodral  prism ; 
transjparent,  translucent,  or  opaque  j  lustre,  vitreous.  Sp.  gr.  2*75.  Localities, 
Brazil,  Siberia,  France^  and  United  States.  Such  varieties  of  beryl  as  are  dear, 
transparent,  and  exhibit  brilliant  shades  of  sky-blue,  or  mountain-green,  are  deno- 
minated by  lapidaries  aqua  marine,  or  precious  beryL  Thej  areprindpally  brought 
from  the  Brazils,  and  occur  in  considerable  masses.    U^htUipt'  Mineraioay,) 

BETEL,  an  Blast  Indian  plant  (Piper  betel),  the  leaf  of  which,  mixed  with  the 
fruit  of  the  Areca  palm  {A.  catechu),  commonly  called  betel,  or  pinang  nut,  and 
fine  lime  rCHUNAM],  forms  a  hot  and  acrid  masticatory,  in  almost  uniTcrsal  use  in 
India  ana  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  mixture  is  used  by  both  sexes,  and  at 
all  ages.  It  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  stomachic,  and  also  to  produce  intoxication 
in  those  not  habituated  to  its  use. 

The  chewing  of  betel  forms  an  important  braodi  of  eastern  etiqiiette.  Maisden  states  '<  this 
custom  is  universal  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  carry  the  ingredients  constantly  about  them,  and 
serve  than  to  thefar  guests  on  all  occasions;  the  prince  in  a  gi^  stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a 
brass  box,  or  mat  bag.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better  ranks  of  people  are  usually  of  silver,  em- 
bossed with  lude  figures.  When  the  first  salutation  is  over,  the  betel  is  presented  as  a  token  of 
politeness,  and  an  act  of  hospitali^.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  r^|ect  it  on  the  other, 
would  be  an  albmit :  as  it  would  be  likewise  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank  to  address  a  great  man 
witiiout  the  precaution  of  chewfaig  it  before  be  spoke.  All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
on  the  sirih,  or  piper  betd  leaf,  a  small  ouantity  of  the  clnmam,  and  folding  it  up  with  a  slice  or 
the  pinang-nut.  From  the  mastication  of  thoN  proceeds  a  Juice  which  tinges  the  saliva  of  a  brl^t 
red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  This  hue  being  communi- 
cated to  the  mouth  and  lips  is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable  fiavour  is  imparted  to  the 
breath.  The  Juice  Is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced  by  the  lime),  though  not 
always,  swaUowed  by  the  chewers  of  beteL*    (Hitt/ory  qf  Sumatra.) 

Bbiel-Nut,  or  Abbca,  forms  an  article  of  extensive  commerce  from  port  to  port  in 
India :  and  a  very  large  quantity  is  annuaUy  carried  to  China.  The  nuts  are  seldom 
imported  into  Britain,  though  Mr  Milbum  thinks  they  might  be  of  use  in  some  ma- 
nufactures, as  they  are  employed  in  dyeing  cottons  in  Coromandel  and  Malabar. 

BEZANT,  a  gold  coin  so  called  frvrn  Byzantium,  the  ancient  name  of  Constan- 
tinople, which,  wing  the  middle  ages,  fiiniished  most  of  the  European  tingdoms 
with  gold  money,  l^zants  were  the  $olidi  of  the  old  scale ;  they  were  six  to  the 
ounce,  and  were  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  William  Rufhs.  Be£uai  appears  like- 
wise to  have  been  a  term  applied  to  all  kinds  of  gold  coin,  and  it  was  succeeded  in 
the  same  general  sense  by  the  giMen  or  florin. 

BEZOAR,  an  animal  concretion  hidily  valued  in  the  East,  where  it  is  sunposed 
to  possess  many  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues.  The  greater  portion  is  pro- 
cured fh>m  the  intestines  of  ruminating  animals.  The  most  highly  valued  is 
obtained  horn  the  stomach  of  the  Capra  aegagnu,  or  wildgoat  c^  Persia.  Besoars 
have  long  fallen  into  merited  disuse  in  Europe. 

BILL  OF  ENTRY,  a  note  of  the  particulars  of  goods  entered  at  the  Custom- 
house, delivered  with  certain  duplicates  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the  port, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Customs  Regulation  Act,  of  which  an  abridgment 
vnll  be  found  under  the  head  Customs. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  may  be  defined  a  written  order  directing  one  party  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another— either  the  person  who  gives  the  order  or  some  third 
party— at  some  day  fixed  or  ascertainable.    The  individuiJ  who  issues  the  order 
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id  ad^ed  the  drawer ;  the  p^^n  to  whom  h  ia  addressed  ia  called  the  drawee 
[Dkawer  Ain>  D&awbb],  uiitil  he  oonsent  to  honour  the  draft  or  obey  the  order, 
after  which  he  is  cilled  the  acceptor  [Aocbftdb].  The  bill  may  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  by  deliverr  or  indorsation,  accordinjii;  to  eirenmstances  [Indobsation], 
and  in  the  latter  case,  the  person  who  makes  over  is  called  the  indorser.  and  the 
person  who  reeeiree  the  indorsee.  He  who  is  in  the  legal  possession  or  the  bilL 
and  the  obligation  contained  in  it,  is  called  the  holder  or  the  payee.  Bills  of 
exchange^  as  one  of  the  most  prompt  and  {Mweiftil  engines  in  conducting  trade. 
are  peenliaily  privileged  by  the  law.  requiring  few  words,  and  no  solemnities  of 
execntion.  There  is  no  particular  rorm  for  a  bill  of  excnange  required  by  law, 
farther  than  that  the  mandate  to  pay  in  money  be  distinct,  and  ^e  person  who  is  to 
pay,  the  person  who  is  to  receive,  ana  the  time  of  payment  shall  be  ascertainable  be- 
yond a  doabt.  A  mere  request  to  pay  money  is  not  a  bill,  for  the  drawee  is  presumed 
to  be  the  drawer's  debtor,  and  the  bill  must  be  an  absolute  assignment  of  the  debt ; 
nor  18  Ui  acknowledgment  of  debt,  or  a  promise  to  pay  which  is  part  of  a  bargain 
for  the  sale  of  goods.  Where  a  bill  has  all  the  apparent  requisites,  though  an  ex- 
pression which  takes  it  out  of  this  species  of  document  be  fraudulently  introduced 
lo  escape  observation,  it  would  appear  that  it  will  still  be  held  a  bill  against  the 
eommitter  of  the  fraud.  This  was  held  where  the  word  **  af  was  introduced  in 
Terr  small  letters  within  the  tail  of  the  S  of  Sir  in  the  address  to  the  drawee 
CAUan  v.  Mawson,  4  Camp,  115).  An  order  to  pay  in  any  thing  other  than  cash  is 
not  a  bH],  as  **  in  East  India  bonds,*'  **  in  bank-notes,*'  &c.  The  amount  must  be 
specific,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  the  words  **  or  whatever  else  may  be  due," 
wonki  vitiate  a  bill.  The  money  must  be  payable  '^  at  all  events."  and  any  condition 
which  may  affect  the  certainty  of  the  declared  intentions  of  tne  jparties  to  hold  it 
an  absolute  order  tojpay  at  some  time  or  other,  will  vitiate  the  bill,  as,  where  A  B 
agrees  to  pay  when  0  D  shall  marry,  or  at  a  certain  time  if  C  D  be  alive  then. 
or  if  C  D  snail  have  disposed  of  certain  property.  F^m  the  time  when  a  bill 
ifai  drawn  and  deUvered,  it  becomes  by  the  operation  of  the  contract  of  mandate,  a 
document  of  debt  in  fiivour  of  the  payee,  for  he  who  in  fulfilment  of  an  obligation 
gives  an  order  on  another  to  pay,  becomes  himself  responsible  on  that  other  not 
performing.  If  the  drawee  is  not  indebted  to  the  drawer,  or  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  has  "  no  efEbcts,"  he  will  not  be  liable,  even  thoufh  he  has  accepted,  to  the 
drawer,  but  third  parties  who  have  received  the  paper  for  value,  are  not  MTected 
by  the  obU^ions  oetween  the  original  parties,  otherwise  than  as  they  appear  on 
the  UlL    [Accommodation  Bill.] 

A  drawer  gemesnUj  appends  his  usual  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  mandate.  The 
acceptor  to  whom  it  is  addressed  generally  signs  below  the  drawer,  either  vrith  or 
without  jfie  word  **  accepts"  before  his  name.  An  indorser  commonly  puts  his 
name  on  the  back,  with  or  without  a  direction  to  pay  to  a  particular  person. 
[IhuwKB.  AcJCBPTOR.  Iinx>B8ER.]  It  is  a  common  practice  to  mention  on  the  face  of 
a  bill  that  it  is  '^  for  value  received  ;*'  but  this  is  not  necessary,  and  in  the  general 
case  value  is  presumed,  and  need  not  be  proved  by  the  party  pleadinir  It  unless 
where  a  biU  has  been  originall]^  obtained  throu£h  ft«ud,  or  in  the  case  of  a  transfer 
by  ddivery  by  a  person  not  entitled  to  make  denvery,  or  in  that  of  a  bill  which  has 
beoi  stolen.  In  Scotland  the  presumption  of  value  is  so  strong  that  no  evidence  will 
be  received  to  contradict  it  but  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  party  pleading  it.  Persons 
may  come  under  general  obligations  as  to  bills  which  have  to  be  made  specific  by 
the  acts  of  others.  Thus  if  one  makes  a  bill  blank  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  any  bond 
JUe  holder  is  entitled  to  fill  in  his  own  name.  A  person  who  delivers  a  blank  bill 
stainp,  drawn  or  accepted,  is  liable  for  whatever  sum,  covered  by  the  stamp,  may 
be  filled  in.  Bills  may  be  subscribed  by  procuration.  Whoever  takes  such  a  bill, 
however,  must  assure  himself  of  the  procurator  or  asent's  authority  to  grant  it, 
Ibr  if  he  exceed  his  powers,  the  bill  wifi  not  be  effectuiu  acainst  his  employer.  A 
person  who  signs  **  per  procuration"  should  mention  that  ne  does  so,  otherwise  he 
wiD  be  personally  liable. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  divided  into  foreign  and  inland ;  tiie  former  are  dravm  in 
one  country  and  payable  in  another,  the  latter  are  drawn  and  payable  in  the  same 
country.  A  bill  drawn  in  one  of  the  three  British  kin^oms  on  a  person  resident 
In  another,  is,  for  some  purposes,  considered  a  foreign  bill.  The  peculiar  privileges 
vrhich  attach  to  bills  as  negotiable  instruments,  were  first  awarded  to  foreign  buls. 
or  to  those  drawn  in  Britain  and  payable  abroad,  and  arose  out  of  the  absurd 
notions  regarding  the  balance  of  trade.  By  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  17,  and  3  &  4  Anne. 
c.  9.  in  England,  and  by  the  act  1696,  c.  86,  in  Scotland,  inland  bills  were  placed 
In  the  same  situation  with  foreign ;  and  in  most  essential  points,  the  laws  as  to 
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both  are  ftnaloconf  to  each  otlier.  The  diief  distinctaon  is  in  tlie  pniotice  of  pro* 
test  in  Enghuid,  wfaioh  is  necessary  on  occasion  of  the  dishonour  of  »  f oreisii  bil], 
but  is  limited  in  effect  and  practice  in  inland  bills.  rPBiOTBST.]  Foreign  bills  are 
generally  drawn  in  seyeral  sets  or  parts,  transmitted  by  different  oonTeyuioes,  in 
order  tlikt  if  anr  one  or  more  should  be  losL  another  mar  arriye  safe  for  beuig 
presented.  Eacn  bears  that  it  is  payable  on  the  others  not  being  paid,  as,  *  pa>y 
this  my  second  bill  of  exchange,  first  and  third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not 
being  paid,^  &c.  The  drawee  of  a  bill  drawn  in  sets  should  only  accept  oneof  the 
sets,  as  it  is  held  that  if  he  accept  one  set,  and  afterwards  pay  another  set,  he  will 
not  be  liberated  fh>m  the  claim  of  »  bond  fide  holder  of  the  accepted  ones. 

By  ^racial  statute  in  England,  all  bills  under  20s.  are  Toid,  and  those  between 
that  sum  and  £5  must  be  made  payable  within  twenty-one  days  after  date,  contain 
thenameanddesoriptionof  the  payee,  and  bear  date  at  the  time  of  makinc.  Ther 
must  likewise  be  attested  by  a  subscrioing  witness  (15  Geo.  IIL  c  51. 17  Ueo.  III. 
c.S0,and276eo.III.c.  16).  riNDonsEMBifT.]  Persons  ne^potiating  in  Enp^d  bills 
or  notes  under  £5,  or  on  which  less  than  £5  remains  undischargM|  macie  in  Soot- 
land  or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere  out  of  England,  forfeit  a  sum  not  less,  than  £5,  or  more 
than  £20  (96eo.  lY.  c.65,§  I).  Bills  of  exchange  must  be  on  a  proper  stamp.  In 
Britain  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  scale  of  duties  for  those  drawn  not  exceeding  two 
months  after  date,  or  sixty  days  after  sight,  which  are  said  to  be  at  short  date,  and 
those  at  longer  periods,  which  are  said  to  be  at  long  date  (55  Geo.  IIL  c.  184,  Sched.). 
There  is  no  such  distmotion  in  the  schedule  of  the  Irish  stamp  act,  56  Geo.  IlL 
e.  56.  There  are  separate  tables  for  bills  drawn  in  sets,  each  set  requiring  to  be 
stamped.  The  principal  exemptions  are,  bills  issued  br  the  Bank  of  £iu[land  ; 
bills  drawn  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  for  paying  and  supplying  the  army  and  nayy 
(55  Quo.  III.  c.  184,  Schedule).  By  9  GJeoTiy.  c  4^§1^  drafts  on  bankers 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  place  of  drawing  are  exempt,  prorided  the  place  where 
the  draft  is  issued  be  specme<L  and  they  bear  date  on  or  before  the  day  of  issue, 
and  do  not  direct  payment  to  be  made  by  bills  or  promissory  notes.  Although,  as 
aboTe  stated,  a  document  which  Is  not  an  order  to  pay  money  "  at  all  eTento,**  is 
not  entitied  to  the  priTilettes  of  a  bill,  yet  an  order  on  any  particular  ftmd  wnich 
may  or  may  not  be  araiiable,  or  depending  on  a  contingency  which  may  neyer 
happen^  if  made  payable  to  bearer,  or  to  order,  or  deliTered  to  a  payee,  requires  a 
stamp  (Sched.)*  I*ersons  connected  with  the  issue  of  bills  not  duly  stamped,  forfeit 
£50 :  and  persons  post-datinc  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the 
smaller  duty  applicable  to  biUs  at  snort  date,  or  being  in  any  way  accessary  to  tiie 
issue  of  sud  post-dated  bills,  forfeit  £100  (55  (^Tni.  0.184,  ^11  &  12).  Per- 
tons  erading  the  stamp-duties  under  colour  of  the  exemptions  in  fkTour  of  bank 
notes,  and  ulls.  and  drafts,  forfeit  £100  (§  18).  A  bUl  not  duly  stamped  is  not  ad- 
missiole  as  eviaence  of  any  description  of  obligation,  and  cannot  be  regaMed  by  a 
court  of  Justice  (81  Geo.  III.  c  25,  §  19,  and55  Geo.  III.  c  184,  §  8).  It  is  no 
objection  to  tiie  stamp  on  a  bill,  that  it  is  of  greater  denomination  than  that  re- 
quired bylaw,  or  that  it  is  a  stamp  adapted  to  a  different  purpose  (if  of  the  assigned 
or  greatttr  denomination),  prorided  it  haye  not  the  different  purpose  stated  on  its 
ikce  (55  Geo.  III.  c  184,  §10).  A  bUl  cannot  properly  be  stamped  after  it  is  issued ; 
but  if  the  commissioners  naTo  stanraed  it.  the  period  of  applYing  the  stamp  cannot 
be  objected  to  against  the  holder  of  the  bill.  But  where  a  Sillls  stampeo,  of  the 
proper  or  hi^er  yalue,  witii  a  wrong  denomination  on  the  fkce  of  it,  it  may  be  re- 

.  thouf^  they  are  of  the  nature  of  a  "  chose  in  action,"  which  is  not  strictlr 
>Dle,may  be  transferred  fVom  hand  to  hand  or  negotiated.  [Chosbik  Action,  j 
In  England,  to  enable  this  to  be  accomplished,  there  must  be  negotiable  words, 
such  as  **  or  order,"  **  or  bearer  f  in  Scotlandfthis  is  not  requisite.  A  bill  pay- 
able to  A  B,  or  order,  is  indorsable  by  A  B,  and  payable  to  his  indorsee.  A 
bill  payable  to  A  B,  or  bearer,  is  payable  to  whosoeyer  holds  it,  A  B's  name  not 
alfecting  the  nature  of  the  document.  The  yarioos  parties  upon  a  bill,  besides  the 
acceptor,  indorsers,  drawers,  and  others,  become  liable  for  its  payment  on  flulure 
of  the  acceptor.  The  aoceptor'sfiulure  to  pay  is  commonly  saidto  be  an  act  of  dis- 
honour. If  the  drawee  refhse  acceptance,  this  likewise  is  oishonoor,  and  is  held  to 
be  such  a  prospectiye  refusal  of  payment  as  entitles  the  holder  to  claim  immedi- 
ately flrom  the  drawer,  or,  if  there  be  an  indorser,  on  that  indorser,  who  has  re- 
course on  the  drawer ;  but  toentitie  him  thus  to  recur  on  the  original  parties,  there 
are  obligations  on  the  holder,  without  performing  which  he  is  held  not  to  have 
duly  negotiated.  He  must  present  the  bill  for  acoeptance  and  for  payment  on  the 
proper  oooasions.    [PugnniKitT.]    Hemustgiyenoticeof  non-aooeptanoe,orof 
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BOB-p^yiiieni  ;  and  in  paiiicnlar  cases  he  most  hare  the  bill  protested  in  sach  eir- 
cuistaiiceB.  [Notice.  Protiest.]  In  Scotland  dae  negotiation  ffiyes  a  bill  wluch 
has  BO  irregnlarity  on  its  Cmo  a  peonliar  priyilei^,  by  wQch  it  is  held  as  the  decree 
of  a  oout,  and  pat  in  immediate  ezecntion,  nnless  oanse  can  be  shown  for  sus- 
pending. [DiuoKNCBySuMMA&r.]  Bills  of  exchange  cease  in  Inland  to  be  do- 
wimentB  of  debt  on  the  expiry  of  six  years  from  the  time  named  for  payment. 
By  9  Geo.  lY.  o.  14,  §  3,  no  memorandam  of  part  payment  by  the  party  reoeiying 
payment  is  sofficient  to  take  a  bill  oat  of  the  rale.  In  Scotland,  oy  12  Geo.  III. 
c  r2,  S  37,  and  23  G^.  III.  e.  18,  §  55,  no  action  can  be  commencea  on  bills  after 
■ix  yean  from  the  time  of  payment.  This  proyision  does  not  i^ect  the  debt  or 
obligation  on  which  the  bill  proceeds,  which  is  still  open  to  be  proyed  otherwise. 
iM^lieg  on  3*0$.    ChiitponBUlt,    Tftomton  on  Bills,) 

FomM  or  Oadiiiajit  IwLAitn  Bill. 
£100.  London,  Juuiuy  1. 1640. 

ThrM  BMmtki  eftar  date,  pay  to  dm  or  order.  One  Hundred  Ponndi,  for  Tsloe  reoeired 

John  Smith. 

To  Mr  William  Anderson,  Merefannt,  Olugow.  William  Anderton. 

jr.  B,  Ttak  admlto  of  the  following  variatlone,  according  to  dreomitaneei :— Instead  of  "  three 
■Mothe  after  date,"  it  maj  he  <*  at  sight,**  or  at  mch  a  thne  **affeer  ■Ight,*'oratiuofaaipectiled 
tfBO,  or  **  on  demand ;"  and  the  Inetruction  to  paj  may  be  **  to  AB  or  order." 


)  pay  may  I 

FoJtM  or  A  PnoMisaoRT  Nora. 
£190.  London,  January  1,1840. 

Tkreemoatlieafterdato,  IpromiietopaytoMr  JohnSmithfOrorder,  One  Hundred  Pounds, 
fbr  yalne  reeeived.  WilUam  Anderson. 

The  nvistions  abora  noticed.  In  regard  to  a  bill,  are  aO  applioable,  to  tu  as  they  are  consistent 
villi  tke  nature  of  the  document. 

FonM  or  a  FoasiOM  Bill. 
£540,  Havana,  April  1, 1840i 

-«.^_^ *._  ^  ...   ....  «^_..«^^ (Second  and  TWrdimnaid),payto  the  order  of 

\  Forty  Pounds  sterling,  yalne  recelTcd;  and 
Tliomas  Forbes. 

, , ^  John  Walker,  payaUe  at  the  oflke  of 

Payable  in  London.  /  Meesrs  Barclay  and  Company,  London. 

TlMnaminfef  the  payee  admlfs  of  the  same  tariatlons  as  are  exhibited  In  an  inland  un.  The 
tteaefpayiMBima^  also  be  expressed  fai  the  various  ways  applicable  to  an  fadandbiU.  Theterm 
•*  oaaaee  **  is  sometliDes  employed  to  express  the  period  of  ninning  in  foreign  bUls.  It  means  a 
•srtate  tfane  fixed  by  custom  as  between  any  two  places,  and  the  period  covered  by  a  usance  wIU 
therefore  depeod  on  the  plaoes  of  drmwfaig  and  p»ment.  **  An  usance  between  this  kingdom  and 
iasstisdein,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  Altona,  or  Paris,  or  any  phuse  in  France,  Is  one  calendar 
■sooth  tram  the  date  of  the  bill:  an  nsanee  between  us  and  Cadia,  Madrid,  or  Bilbao,  two ;  an 
Mir  I  between  as  and  Leghorn,  Genoa,  or  Venice,  three."  {B<^fkif  on  BiUi,  i51.) 
BILL  OF  HEALTH.    rQuA&jamiiB.] 

BILL  OF  LADING  is  the  acknowledgment  jriyen  by  the  master  of  a  ship  for 
fMKb  ihipped.  It  is  a  negotiable  instniment.  Seyeral  parts  or  copies  are  made 
oQiy  one  for  the  nse  of  the  master,  the  others  for  the  shipper,  who,  by  means  of 
tbsB,  can  giye  a  title  to  the  oonsignee  or  other  person  for  whom  the  eoods  are 
deatmed,  to  reoeiye  them.    The  following  is  an  ordinary  form  of  a  bill  oflading  : 

supped  fai  good  order  and  weU-conditknied  by  John  Smith  8c  Co.,  in  and  upon 
fhegood^p  called  the  EUxabeth,  whereof  Is  master  for  this  present  voyage  WiUbun 
Nelsan,  and  now  ri^ftig  in  tiM  river  Douro,  and  bound  forLeith,  ten  hogsheads  red 
Fort  Wfaie,  being  marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  marsin,  and  are  to  be  delivered  bi 
the  like  good  order  and  well-conditioned  at  the  aforesaid  port  of  Leith,  the  dangers  of 
the  ssas  only  excepted,  unto  Mr  Henry  Ivison,  or  to  his  assigns,  he  or  they  paying 
fretefat  for  tiie  said  goods,  sixty  shilUngstterUng  per  ton,  with  priroaae  and  average 
af«CTK4Tmi*dr  In  witness  whereof,  the  master  of  the  said  ship  hath  affirmed  to  three 
BmAMn.  bUsofladkig,  an  of  this  tenor  and  date,  one  of  which  bills  being  aooompUsbed,  the 
J.B.*Oew  othen  to  stand  void.  ^  ^ 

W.  Niiaoir. 
C!perfe,^prfi  0,1840. 
Wkeii  tlM  goods  are  pnt  on  board,  a  recdpt'is  generally  giyen  by  the  master  ; 
tUs  M  afterwards  ezehuged  by  the  holder  tot  the  UU  oflading.  It  must  be  writ- 
ten on  a  stamp.  It  will  be  obeeryed  that  there  is  a  olanse,  as  in  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  in  sets,  fffoyiding  that  one  set  being  honoured,  the  others  are  yoid.  The 
btU  has  two  Ejects.  Itnxes  the  amount  and  oondition  of  the  goods  reoeiyed,  and 
fo  wUefa  the  smpmaater  is  responsible  TAFFSSioBniKirr],  and  conveys  a  title  to 
od  deliyery.  It  may,  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  be  negotiated  by  smiple  indor- 
t  and  deliyery,  which  will  carry  a  right  to  the  ffoods.  No  intimatoon  to  the 
■moflttster  is  naeeeaary,  he  being  boond  to  deliyer  to  the  holder.  Notwithstanding 
SeddirerT  of  the  nei^rtiable  instrument,  the  goods  are  still  liable  to  be  stopped 
im  irmuihi^  as  in  the  hands  of  a  middleman  bef<M:e  they  reach  the  consignee. 
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[Stopping  in  tiunsitu.]  If  the  bill  has  been  indorsed  for  Talne  by  the  oonngnee, 
or  his  aathorized  asent,  the  property  is  passed^  and  the  right  to  stop  ceases.  The 
right  to  stop  is  not  ban«d  by  deliTery  of  the  bill  unindorsed  to  a  third  party,  nor 
by  indorsation  without  Talue,  or  with  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  indorsee  that 
we  goods  will  not  be  paid  for  by  the  indorser,  ana  that  the  transaction  is  frandulent, 
nor  where  the  indorsee  has  received  notice  of  the  oonsi^ee's  insolvency.  The  in- 
dorsee however  is  not  held  bound  to  inquire  into  the  abihty  of  the  indorser  to  pay  for 
the  goods,  and  to  secure  him  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  bill  without 
notice  that  the  goods  have  not  been  paid  for ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  have  not  received 
**  notice  of  such  drcumstanoes  as  rendered  the  bill  of  lading  not  fiurly  and  honour- 
ably assignable"  (Gumming  v.  Brovm,  9  £kut,  516.  See  Salomons  v.  Nissen, 
2  T.  R.  6f4).  Partial  value  will  give  an  onerous  right  to  a  corresponding  extent, 
and  to  ihaX  extent  bar  stoppage.  Where  the  indorsee  undertook  to  make  advances 
whic^  he  fidled  to  make,  it  was  held  that  a  claim  on  previous  advances  was  no  bar 
to  the  right  to  stop  (Newsom  v.  Thornton.  6  Eastf  17) ;  but  **  where  the  oonsifliee. 
before  his  insolvency,  and  before  the  goods  had  arrived,  has  indorsed  the  bul  or 
lading  to  a  third  party  as  a  security  for  advances^  the  equitable  rij^t  of  the  unpaid 
vendor  to  stop  the  goods  (although  he  has  no  strictly  legal  right  to  resume  posses- 
sion even  after  the  claim  is  satiraed)  continues,  subject  only  to  the  amount  of  such 
claim ;  and.  if  the  indorsee  holds  in  his  hands  any  other  property  belon^^ing  to  the 
insolvent,  the  unpaid  vendor  has  an  equity  to  compel  him  to  resort  to  it  m  the  first 
place."  iMorton  an  Vmdors  and  Purchaten,  196. 197.  HoU  on  Shunmuf,  S69-378. 
^mUh*$MeroanHleL,  21^246.    BslTs  Com,  i  m,  219.) 

BILL  OF  PARCELS  is  an  account  of  goods  sold  given  by  the  seller  to  the 
purchaser.  It  usually  contains  the  description.  Quantity,  price,  and  amount  of  each 
article ;  with  a  statement  of  the  place,  date,  and  terms  ox  credit. 

BILL  OF  SIGHT,  a  form  of  entry  at  the  custom-house,  by  which  goods,  re- 
specting which  the  importer  is  not  possessed  of  fhH  information,  may  be  provision- 
ally landed  for  examination.  The  bill  must  contain  **  the  best  description  that 
can  be  given,"  and  a  perfect  entry  is  required  to  be  made  within  three  days.  [Cus- 
toms.] 

BILL  OF  STOKE,  a  fbrm  of  writing  by  which  certain  kinds  of  goods  may  be 
entered  at  tiie  custom-house  for  reimportation  ;  also  a  custom-house  license  per- 
mitting the  provisions  and  stores  necessary  for  a  ship's  voyace  to  be  shipped  duty 
free  and  vritnout  entry :  this  last  is  sometimes  termed  a  Viotuauing  BUL  [Cinioii8.j 

BILLINGSGATE.    [MAULsre.] 

BILLON,  in  coinage,  a  base  alloy  of  gold  or  silver  (generally  the  latter)  in  which 
copper  is  piedominant.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  but  its  origin  is 
donVtfrd.    In  Spain  billon  money  is  called  moneda  de  v^Uon. 

BIRCH  {BehUa  alba),  a  graceful  forest  tree,  common  in  the  odd  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  valuable  for  poor  elevated  soils,  and  on  wet  or  springy  land ;  but  is 
seldom  planted  on  favoui^  soils,  as  its  timber  is  not  durable,  and  m  little  esteem. 
It  is  chiefly  used  for  underwood,  and  by  the  turner  and  wheelwright.  In  Scotland 
it  is  much  employed  for  undressed  palings  ;  and  sometimes  cut  into  staves  for  her- 
ring barrels.  It  affords  good  charcoal  The  bark  yields  a  yellow  dye  for  wool,  and 
also  the  oil  used  in  making  Russia  leather.  The  black  birch  of  America  (M.  tenia), 
imported  into  this  country,  is  a  compact  handsome  wood ;  but  it  soon  decays.  It 
is  used  for  forming  the  slides  of  dining-tablee,  and  similar  purposes. 

BIRD-LIME,  an  adhesive,  teiuu^ous^  ve^table  product,  obtained  prindpally 
from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly  hj  bruising,  long  boiling  in  water,  ana  fermenta- 
tion; the  mass  being  9f^ibi  boiled  m  water  and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence. 
This  kind  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  odour  resembling  that  of  linseed  oil,  and  having 
a  bitter  taste.  Burd  lime  is  also  procured  fh>m  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe,  and 
other  plants.    In  commerce  it  generally  occurs  in  an  impure  state. 

BIRD  NESTS  (EDIBLE),  in  oriental  commerce,  a  celebrated  hixury  of  the 
table,  highly  esteemed  by  the  (jhinese.  They  are  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow 
iHirundo  eeculenta)  common  in  the  Eastern  or  Malayan  Islands,  fh>m  whence 
immense  quantities  are  exported  into  C!hina.  The  nest  when  pure  is  of  a  cream- 
white  colour,  semitranslucent,  and  in  shape  and  sixe  like  a  quarter  of  an  orange. 
It  is  muoo-albuminous,and  in  soup  possesses  little  or  no  taste,— at  least  to  the  Eu- 
ropean palate.  In  the  preparation  of  this  dish  by  the  Chinese,  however,  such  a 
number  of  fine  stimulants  are  generally  added,  that  of  right  it  occupies  the  first 
rank  amongst  relishes  at  thefar  tables.  These  nests  are  sa^  by  Meyen  iOmartertg 
Review,  voL  liii.  p.  833)  to  be  formed  of  the  sea-weed,  S^ueroeoeeue  oariUagineue  var. 
eeiaoeut  aq.    The  swallow  eats  the  ftesh  weeds,  and  permits  them  to  soften  for 
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some  time  in  its  stonmeb,  after  which  it  throws  up  the  mass  now  conTerted  into 
a  jell  J,  and  sticks  it  together  to  form  the  nest.  The  nests  are  brought  in  their 
raw  state  to  China,  where  they  are  cleaned  in  immense  warehouses  built  for  the 
purpose,  and  then  exposed  to  sale.  They  are  accounted  in  that  oountry  highly 
restoratiTe.  ^  --    * 

Tbc  qnantity  of  edible  blrda*  nests  annually  exported  from  Jara  to  China  to  estimated  at  no 
lev  than  SOD  pecnto ;  of  which  by  far  the  largest  proportion  is  the  produce  of  the  Javan  rocks  and 
hilbu  The  price  which  those  nests  of  the  best  quality  hare  of  hite  years  brought  hi  the  Canton 
and  Amoy  markets  has  been  40  Spanish  dollars  per  catty.  They  are  usually  classed  into  first, 
second,  and  third  sorts,  diffning  tai  price  from  40  to  1ft  Spanish  <k>nars,  and  eren  10  and  less  for 
the  most  ordinaty.  In  the  Malayan  Islands  in  general  but  little  care  to  taken  of  the  rocks  and 
caverns  which  produce  thto  dainty,  and  the  nests  procured  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  good  as 
they  otherwise  wonhi  be.  In  Java,  where  perhaps  the  birds  are  fewer,  and  the  nests  in  general 
less  line  than  thoee  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  more  eastern  tolands,  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  have  been  considerably  Improved  by  European  management.  The  carems  which  the  birds 
are  Ibond  to  frequent  are  cleansed  by  smoking  and  the  burning  of  sulphur,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  the  old  nests.  The  birds  are  then  left  undibturbed  to  form  their  nests,  and  the  gathering  takes 
pteiee  as  soon  as  it  to  calculated  that  the  young  are  fledged.  If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until 
tlie  eggs  are  again  laid  in  them,  they  lose  their  pure  colour  and  tranqiarency,  and  are  no  longer 
of  what  are  termed  the  first  sort  Much  of  their  exceOenoe  and  peculiar  properties,  however, 
depend  on  the  situation  of  the  place  In  which  they  are  formed,  and  the  nature  ofthe  different  sub- 
stances to  which  they  are  fixed.  The  best  are  procured  In  the  deepest  caverns  (the  favourite 
retreat  of  the  birds),  where  a  nitrous  dampness  continually  prevaito,  and  where,  being  formed 
agafaMt  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  they  hnblbe  a  nitrous  taste,  without  which  they  are  little  estceoMd 
bj  the  Chinese     {Busehatberger's  Voyoffei,) 

BIRDS  OF  PARADISE,  a  inmus  of  birds  iParadima)  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
treme eleganoe  and  richness  of  their  feathers.  There  are  rarions  spedes,  but  per- 
haps the  most  elegant  is  that  which  is  best  known  and  oftenest  seen— the  great 
emerald  (P.  apoda).  The  beauty  of  the  male  of  this  species  exceeds  all  description  ; 
and  eren  the  most  magnificent  drawings  cannot  represent  the  Ti?id  and  chang- 
ing tints  of  the  originals.  The  feather  of  these  birds  is  much  sought  after  to 
decorate  the  turbans  of  oriental  chiefs,  and  in  this  and  other  countries  is  employed 
for  the  samepurposes  as  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  In  dimensions  the  yarious  species 
differ  eonsiaerablT.  The  bodies  of  most  are  not  larger  than  that  of  a  thrush, 
althofigh  the  thickness  of  their  plumage  makes  them  appear  the  size  of  a  large 
pigeon.  They  are  found  only  in  the  Papuan  islands,  firom  whence  they  are  carried 
br  the  natires  to  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  Spice  islands  ;  and  are  imported  into 
Europe  almost  wholly  from  Batavia,  the  number  of  which  it  reeeiyes  annually  is 
statea  by  Dr  Ruschenberger  at  1500,  yalued  at  10,000  florins. 

The  natives  of  New  Ooinea  entrap  the  birds,  or  shoot  them  with  blunt  arrows ;  and  thev  pre- 
pare the  skins  with  considerable  nicety,  having  removed  the  true  wines,  which  are  not  so  brilliant 
m  the  other  leathers,  and  cut  off  the  legs.  The  absence  of  feet  in  all  the  birds  of  paradise  brought 
to  Burope  gave  rise  to  the  &ble  that  they  had  no  power  of  alighting,  and  were  always  on  the  wtog . 


E 


Their  mlgnUorT  habits  may  jprobablv  also  have  nven  some  colour  to  thto  tale.  At  the  nutmeg 
scMon  they  arrive  hi  flights  in  the  East  Indian  Islands,  where,  according  to  popuhtf  belief,  tho 
■trcnfth  Off  thto  spice  so  intoxicates  them  that  they  fill  dead  drunk  to  the  earth. 


'  Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice  time,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  soent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er  (he  summer  flood."— If oorc 

BIRMA,  AVA,  om  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  is  situated  on  the  western  part  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula  of  India,  betwixt  IS*"  and  28«  N.  Ut.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Aamm  and  the  adjacent  states ;  E.  by  Siam,  and  the  Stum  nations ;  S.  by 
SittB,  the  ssa,  and  the  British  district  of  Martaban  ;  and  W.  b^  the  sea  and  the 
British  possessions  of  Araoan  and  Bengal.  The  area  is  estimated  at  nearly 
tMMNM)  square  miles,  and  population  at  4,000,000.  The  capital  is  Aya,  in  21"*  5<r 
N.  d5*  50^E. ;  pop.  60,000.  The  goyemment  is  a  despotic  monarchy  :  but  the  soye- 
rdgUj  called  Boa^  has  two  oonncils,  a  public  and  a  priyate  one,  inrough  which 
his  edicts  are  issued. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  Avs  and  Pegn,  are  thronghout  Intersected  by  the  river 
Imwady,  whidi,  rising  in  the  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  flows  throu^  several  mouths  into  the  gulf 
of  Martaban.  Ava  occnntss  the  upper  or  northern  dtotriot  of  the  Inrnmuty ;  and  Pegu,  In  the 
lower  or  sootbem  dtotriot,  to  a  sort  of  ttslta  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  thto 
river.  Beyond  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady,  little  to  known  respecting  the  interior.  In  the  northern 
part  of  Ava,  the  country  to  mountainous  and  farregular,  and  the  vallevs  generally  narrow,  but 
near  Amarapoura,  the  oonntrv  opens  up ;  and  the  iXMlion  betwixt  that  dty  and  the  mouth  of  the 
KyaaDo^yn,  to  the  moet  fertfleand  populous  part  of  the  empire,  containing  Ava  and  several  other 
considerable  towns.  Below  Ava  the  Irrawady  to  a  nuOotlo  river,  and  betwixt  18"  N.  tot.  and 
the  ssa,  it  throws  off  a  great  number  of  branches  at  various  magnitudes,  watering  an  immense  dto* 
triel,  and  affording  an  internal  navigation  scarcely  equalled  hi  any  oountry.  Gold,  sUver,  copper, 
tin.  iron,  lead,  and  antimony  are  found  in  Birma,  chiefly  hi  the  mountainous  dtotricts  on  the 
H.  B. ;  bid  thameCaltte  riches  of  the  country  are  much  ncflected;  coal,  amber,  nitre,  salt,  and 
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Umestone  also  ezict  abandantly  In  Tarioiu  places ;  the  most  remarkablo  mineral  product,  however, 
is  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  an  enormous  qiumtity  of  which  is  produced  firom  wells  near  Prome, 
and  used  throughout  the  prorinces,  yielding  a  Urge  rerenue  to  goremment. 

The  prindpu  vegetable  productions,  in  a  commercial  potait  of  view,  are  catedia  and  teak ;  the 
latter,  though  generally  diihised  throughout  the  county,  is  mostly  obtahied  from  the  forest  of 
BarawadI,  betiHxt  the  high  and  low  lands.  The  chief  objects  of  cultivatton  are  rice,  maiae,  millet, 
wheat,  various  pulses,  palms,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  Tea  is  grown  near  Ama- 
rapoura,  but  its  leaf  is  coarse,  and  is  seldom  used  but  as  a  pickle.  The  seasons  of  Birma  have 
a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  BengaL 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  empire  is  considerable,  befaig  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Irrawady, 
and  its  tributaries :  the  foreign  is  nearly  limited  to  a  caravan  trade  with  the  Chinese,  and  the 
maritime  trade  at  Rangoon.  The  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  takes  place  at  annual  &lrs  at 
Bhanmo  and  Medl,  near  Ava ;  and  the  commodities  supplied  by  them  consist  chiefly  of  raw  silk, 
copper,  orpimrat,  quteksilver,  vermilion,  iron  pans,  brass  ware,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and 
gokLleaf,  earthenware,  paints,  carpets,  rhubarb,  tea^honey,  velvets,  spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  dry 
fruits,  paper,  fans,  umbrellas,  wearing  appareL  The  principal  exports  are  raw  cotton,  with 
ornamental  feathers,  edible  birds*  nests,  ivory,  horns,  and  a  small  quantity  of  British  woolleoa. 
The  total  amount  of  this  trade,  taidudingimports  and  exports,  is  from  £400,000  to  £700,000. 


about  i 

from  72^  to T6l^  The  town  is  accessible  to  very  large  vessels.  A  bar  on  the  river  has  only  about 
2  fathoms  at  low  water,  but  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  frequently  SI  feet*  Rangoon  having 
long  been  the  asylum  of  bankrupts  from  different  parts  of  India,  is  crowded  with  forelpiers  of  des- 
perate fortunCf  and  the  exchange  exhibits  a  motley  assembhige,  such  as  few  towns  can  present. 
The  river  Is  commodious  for  the  buildhig  and  repiuring  of  ships,  and  vessels  of  from  OOO  to  900 
tons  are  built  here  of  excellent  workmanship.  The  principal  trade  is  carried  on  with  Calcutta, 
Chittagong,  and  Dacca.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  teak  timber,  besides  which  there  are  quan- 
tities of  cotton  of  a  superior  ouality,  formerly  used  in  the  manufEurture  of  Dacca  muslins,  gold 
and  silver,  catechu,  stick-lac.  Ivory,  glue,  Ac.  The  imports  consist  of  British  cotton  manu&o- 
tures,  areca  and  cocoa  nuts,  tobacco,  wrought  and  un wrought  iron,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver,  bo* 
rax,  nitre,  arms  and  ammunition,  opium,  sugar,  arrack,  rum,  British  earthenware,  glaas,  dto. 
The  duty  on  exports  at  Rangoon  is  5  per  cent. ;  on  imports,  12)  per  cent. 

■"■  IfofMy  is  reckoned  dedmally  as  in  China.    No 

coin  is  minted.  The  circulating  medium  is 
chiefly  composed  of  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
which  U  estimated  by  the  tical  or  kiat  =  Sftl 
troy  grains,  and  worth  In  silver,  which  is  the 
standard,  about  8s.  8d.  sterling.  Piecee  of  lead 
are  used  in  small  payments.  The  quantity  of 
alloy  hi  the  precious  metab  varies  considerably, 
and  great  waste  is  occasioned  by  frequent 
assaying. 


Mecmtret  and  Waffhtt.—Th9  taong  or  cubit 
=  19-10  Imp.  inches ;  thetaing  or  league  of  1000 
tas  or  bamboos,  or  7000  taongs,  =  2  British  miles 
193  yds.  The  ten  or  basket  of  rice  of  4  salts  or 
64  sales  =  16  vis.  or  57*36  lbs.  avoird.,  but  is  com- 
monly reckoned  at  i  cwt  Grain,  pulse,  fruit, 
salt,  and  lime,  are  bought  and  sold  by  measure ; 
most  other  commodities  by  weight.  1  paiktha 
or  vis  of  100  Idats  =  3-59  lbs.  avoird. ,  but  is  com- 
monly reckoned  at  34  lbs. ;  and  the  candy  of  IfiO 
vis  at  500  lbs.  avoird. 

The  intercourse  between  the  British  and  Burmese  Is  regubted  by  a  treaty  between  the  two  go- 
vernments fai  1096. 

BISCUIT  iDtkn,  Skibstvebak.  Du,  ScheepsbetchuU.  Yr,  Biscuit.  Get.  Ztveibach, 
It.  Biaootto  OakUa.  Per.  Biscoito,  Rus.  Borty  Ssucher.  Sp.  Bixcocho  CkUleta),^ 
kind  qf  bread  chiefly  used  by  seamen,  which  is  baked  in  the  form  of  flat  ci^es  in 
order  to  insure  their  being  deprived  of  moisture,  and  so  preserved  from  becoming 
mouldy  during  the  continuance  of  long  voyages. 

BISMUTH  (Fr.  Bismuth,  Ger.  Wismuth),  a  brittle  reddish-white  metal ; 
texture  foliated  ;  in  hardness  is  between  copper  and  lead  :  sp.  gr.  9*83 ;  sensible 
odour  and  taste  ;  fusible  at  460°.  It  is  scarcely  malleable,  oreiaks  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  cannot  be  drawn  into  wire.  Bismuth  is  a  very  rare  metal.  It  is  ooca- 
8ionall]r  found  native,  but  is  usually  obtained  in  a  combined  state  in  Cornwall, 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden.  As  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  impure^  gene- 
rally containing  iron  and  arsenic,  and  probablj  some  other  metals.  It  u  nsed 
for  oommnnicating  ftisibility  to  other  metals,  as  m  forming  solders ;  also  in  making 
some  kinds  of  pewter.  In  the  arts  it  is  often  called  tin  glass,  A  white  powder 
called  mogistery  qf  bismuth  or  pearl  wfUte  is  obtained  from  the  nitrate  of  bismuth, 
and  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.    iBrande,  Pyfej  &c.) 

BIT,  a  West  Indian  silver  money,  worth  aoout  5d. :  it  is  properly  the  Spanish 
real  of  provincial  plate  (=  2  reals  yellou).  The  term  is  likewise  applied  to  the 
small  circular  piece  frequently  cut  out  of  the  centre  of  the  hard  dollar. 

BITUMEN,  or  Aftneral  PUch,  a  combustiblb  substance,  of  which  there  are  se- 
yeral  kinds.  Elastic  Bitumen  is  of  various  shades  of  brown,  and  has  a  highly 
bituminous  odour.  Hitherto  it  has  onl^  been  found  in  the  Odin  Mine  near  Caitle- 
ton,  in  Derbyshire.  Ccmpact  Bitumen  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour  ;  one  variety 
called  maUhaf  may  be  impressed  by  the  nail ;  another  called  Asphaltum  is  very 
hard  and  brittle.  The  softer  variety  has  not  been  put  to  any  use,  but  the  harder 
is  used  for  a  great  many  purposes. 

The  mineral  oils,  Naphtha  and  Petboleum,  are  also  sometimes  included  under 
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tlie  bead  <^bitiuneiL  These  substances  are  found  in  the  earth,  or  issae  from  its  for- 
twce ;  but  though  commonly  stated  as  minerals,  they  are  all  of  regetableorijgiiu 
iPhUMnt'  Geology  and  Mineralogy,) 

BLaCKINGj  a  factitious  shoe-black,  in  general  composed  chiefly  of  irory  black 
and  beer. 

BLACKLEAD.    [Plumbigo.] 

BLACK- WOOD,  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  timber  of  different  species 
of  Diotpyrua  which  grow  in  yarions  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  beet  is  the 
black-wood  or  ebony  of  the  Mauritins.  The  logs  are  of  Tarioos  sizes' ;  bnt  those 
about  6  inches  in  diameter,  long,  and  straight,  are  preferred.  They  are  to  be  chosen 
free  frt>m  bark  and  white  wood|  without  cracks,  not  worm-eaten  or  decayed.  This 
wood  is  nsed  for  turning,  inlaymg,  and  other  purposes.  The  black-wood  of  Van 
Di»nen*8  Land  is  the  timber  of  the  Acacia  melanoxylon, 

BLANKETS,  a  soft  loosely-woven  woollen  stuff;  commonly  used  for  bed  ooTer- 
ing,  form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  British  woollen  manufacture.  The  best 
are  made  ftom  unmixed  British  wool.  Localities  of  the  manufacture,  Dewsbur^, 
Witney,  Dalverton.  and  Glamorj^anshire,  and  on  a  small  scale  at  Hawick  m 
Scotland,  and  Kilkenny  in  Lreland.  This  trade  has  experienced  a  great  in- 
crease of  late  years.  The  quantity  exported  in  1820  amounted  to  1^288,409  yards ; 
bat  in  1839,  it  had  risen  to  3,148,846  yards :  of  which  1,951  J43  yards  were 
sent  to  the  United  States,  364,351  yards  to  British  America,  and  339,968  yards  to 
Australia. 

BLEACHING  POWDER.    [Chloride  op  Limb,] 

BLENDE,  a  natiye  sulphuret  of  zinc.    [Zimc] 

BLOCKADE,  in  the  law  of  nations,  takes  place  when  a  fort,  city,  or  other  place 
belonging  to  one  of  two  belligerent  powers,  is  watched  by  the  troops  or  ships  of 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  preyenting  the  ingress  or  egress  of  people  or  effects, 
and  especiaUy  with  the  yiew  of  starving  the  garrison  into  submission.  Commercial 
questions  arise  principally  ttom  bloduides  to  seaward,  and  they  generally  come 
either  in  the  form  of  cases  before  the  admiralty  courts,  for  the  condemnation  of 
neutral  yessels  which  haye  infringed  the  blockade,  or  in  insurance  questions 
where  a  breach  of  ynirranty  of  neutrality  is  iJleged.  [Imsuramce.]  The  opera- 
tions of  France  and  England  during  the  late  war  brought  forward  seyeral  yery 
serious  questions  about  tM  effect  of  declarations  of  blockade.  Between  the  Ber- 
lin decrees  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  Orders  in  Council  on  the  other,  two  powers 
declared  Europe  and  America  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  as  respects  the  one  or 
the  other,  ana  had  the  principles  been  carried  to  their  frdl  extent  against  all 
breaches  of  these  proclamations,  the  seas  would  haye  been  conyerted  into  one 
general  arena  of  piracy  and  rapine.  It  has  been  held,  howeyer,  that  to  be  acknow- 
ledged in  a  law  court,  a  block&de  must  be  an  actual  and  effectual  one.  ^  In  the 
yery  notion  of  a  complete  blockade,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  **  it  is  included,  that  the 
besiegiiii^  force  can  apply  its  power  to  eyery  point  in  the  blockaded  state.  If  it 
cannot,  it  is  no  bloctukde  of  tnat  quarter  where  its  power  cannot  be  brought  to 
bear :  and  where  such  a  partial  blockade  is  undertaken,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
this  is  no  more  than  what  was  foreseen  by  the  blockading  state,  which  nevertheless 
thou^t  proper  to  impose  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  practicable"  (4  Bobin^ 
9m*s  ReportSf  66, 67).  The  circumstance,  however,  that  from  the  state  of  the  wind, 
or  the  yrarlike  operations  of  the  besieged,  a  neutral  ship  has  been  able  to  pass 
the  blockade,  will  not  affect  its  legality  ;  indeed  were  it  not  that  there  are  always 
ehancee  in  &your  of  evasion,  there  would  be  few  discussions  as  to  the  extent  of 
Uockades.  On  the  part  of  this  country,  a  blockade  is  prochkimed  hj  an  Order  in 
CouneiL  It  is  believed,  that  in  distant  regions,  a  commander  of  a  smp  of  war  has 
newer  to  extend  such  a  blockade,  but  certainly  not  vrithin  the  limits  of  Europe. 
Neutral  merchants  cannot  be  bound  to  observe  one  of  which  their  governments 
have  not  received  official  notice.  iCkitty*8  Law  qfNaiions,  128-147.  Marshall  on 
Imsttrmtce,  74, 75.) 

BLONDE,  a  species  of  Lacb.  There  are  both  black  and  white  blondes,  which 
Main  are  eitner  real  or  in  imitation.  The  best  of  the  former  are  imported  from 
nance,  being  extensively  manufactured  at  Alen9on  in  Normandy. 

BLOOD-STONE  is  a  species  of  calcedony  coloured  by  chlorite,  vrith  numerous 
bri^  red  spots  like  drops  of  blood  ;  it  is  called  also  heliotrope  ana  oriental  jasper. 
It  is  found  m  India,  Siberia,  Iceland,  Isle  of  Rum,  though  the  best  comes  from 
India.    It  is  in  request  by  the  Chinese  as  an  ornament  to  their  girdle-clasps. 

BLUBBER  is  the  fat  substance  (Adept)  found  immediately  under  the  skin, and 
ever  the  muscular  layers  of  whales  and  other  hurge  sea  animals,  and  of  which  traiu- 
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oil  is  made.  In  the  wfaale,  it  inTesis  the  body  about  six  inches  thi<^ ;  but  near  the 
under  lip  it  is  found  two  or  three  feet  thick. 

BOARD,  in  carpentry,  means  timber  sawed  to  a  less  thickness  than  nine  inches ; 
all  aboTO  that  thickness  axe  called  plankt. 

BOARD  (Fr.  Bureau),  a  term  used  to  designate,  in  their  collectire  capacity, 
certain  persons  to  whom  is  intmsted  the  management  of  some  department,  office, 
or  joint-stock  association.  Thus  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  the  commissioners  of 
easterns,  and  the  persons  chosen  from  amons  the  proprietors  to  manage  the  opera- 
tions of  a  bank,  are,  when  met  together  for  the  transaction  of  the  bnsmess  of  their 
respectiTC  offices,  styled  the  Board  of  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Customs,  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

BOAT,  a  small  uncoTcred  reesel,  commonly  moTed  by  rowing. 

The  owner  of  every  veesel  shall  pafait,  or  cmose  to  be  painted,  upon  the  oaWde  of  the  stem  of 
•very  boat  belonging  to  niofa  reaeel,  the  name  of  the  veeael,  and  the  port  or  place  to  which  ihe 
belongi,  and  the  master's  name  withinside  the  tranmnn.  in  white  or  peUoto  ronnm  letters,  not  lest 
than  000  indue  in  la^igthf  on  a  black  around,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  such  boat  not  so  marked, 
wherever  the  same  shall  be  found.  And  the  owner  of  eren  boat  not  belonging  to  anv  vessel,  shall 
paint,  or  cause  to  be  painted  upon  the  stem  of  such  boat,  m  white  or  yellow  roman  letters  of  two 
hdies  in  length,  on  a  black  ground,  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  boat,  and  the  port 
or  place  to  whkfa  she  belongs,  on  patai  of  forfeiture  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  £3,  {{  8, 10, 11.  It). 

Bvery  pUot-boat  or  vessel,  or  other  boat  or  vessel  hi  the  service  of  any  corporation  or  so- 
ciety established  by  law  In  relation  to  pilotage,  or  <^,  or  belonging  to,  any  person  authorised  to  act 
as  a  pilot  by  such  corporation  or  society,  shaU  at  all  tfanes,  and  on  every  station,  be  painted  or 
tarred  entirely  bb^,  except  the  name  or  other  description  now  required  by  law  to  be  painted  oa 
•uch  boat  or  vessel  (3  &  4  Yict  c.  68,  fi  S). 

BOBBIN,  a  kind  of  small  cord  made  of  linen  or  cotton.  The  common  bobbins, 
made  of  linen,  are  for  progressiye  sizes  known  by  the  dealer  as  Noe.  5,  7,  9, 11, 
13, 15.  Sooten  bobbim  are  made  of  cotton,  of  the  same  numbers,  and  desiflied  to 
imitate  the  preceding.  They  are  purchased  by  the  dozen,  ana  are  usually  con- 
tained in  papers  each  of  two  dozens  iPerkiru  on  Httberdashery), 

BOBBIN-NET,  a  kind  of  net-work  made  by  machinery,  and  generally  bearing 
the  characteristics  of  Lace. 

BOISSEAU,  a  French  corn-measure,  equiyalent  to  nearly  one-third  of  an  im- 
perial busheL 

BOLE,  an  earthy  mineral,  formerly  an  article  of  the  Materia  Afediea^  but  now 
disused  in  Europe,  except  occasionally  as  a  yeterinary  medicine.  It  is  dull,  of 
yarious  colours,  and  has  a  greasy  feeL  Localities.  Armenia,  Saxony,  Tuscany, 
Ireland,  Skye.    Armenian  bole  is  still  used  in  the  East. 

BOLIVIA,  on  UPPER  PERU,  a  state  of  S.  America,  situated  between  lat. 
9*  SC  and  26«  40'  S..  and  long.  5^  and  71'  W. ;  boundaries,  N.  and  N.  W. 
the  States  of  North  and  South  Peru,  E.  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  S.  La  PUta  States 
and  Chili,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  318,000  square  miles.  Pop.  about 
1,000,000.  more  than  three-fourths  being  Indiuis  and  mixed  races.  It  is  diyided 
into  six  departments,  Chuquisaca,  La  Faz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  which  again  are  subdiyided  into  provinces.  Capital,  Chuquisaca  or  La  PUta, 
an  inland  city,  pop.  18,000.  The  ^oyemment  is  republican,  the  executiye  power  being 
yested  in  a  president  for  life,  with  the  privilege  of  nammg  his  successor  ;  and  the 
legislative  functions  nominally  in  three  bodies,  a  senate,  tribunes,  and  censors. 

The  ooontry  presents  very  different  conditions  of  surlhoe,  elevation ,  and  dimate.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Andes,  partiouhtfly  towards  the  W.,  while  on  the  E.  it  stretches  out  into  plains,  which 
are  watered  by  the  Beni,  ^famore,  and  other  rivers  which  unite  to  fbrm  the  Madeira,  the  largest 
affluent  of  the  Amaion,  uid  the  PUcomayo,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Plata.  This  re^on 
is  fertile,  but  it  is  nearly  covered  with  vast  primeval  forests.  In  the  plains,  the  climate  Is  hot 
and  unhealthy,  exoept  hi  the  elevated  valley  of  the  Desaguadero,  where  it  ia  temperate,  espedaUy 
during  the  wmter  season,  fh)m  May  to  November.    Earthaoakes  are  common  on  the  coast. 

The  mineral  productions  are  gold,  principally  found  on  tne  B.  declivity  of  the  B.  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  ana  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  which  fall  from  that  range ;  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi,  which,  however,  are  now  mudi  leM  productive  than  formeriv.  In  the  year  1837,  the 
number  of  marcs  of  silver  coined  at  the  mint  of  Potosi  was  943,538,  value  £414,015  sterling ;  In 
the  same  year,  the  number  of  marcs  of  gold  coined  was  1367,  value  £39,506  {Board  nf  trade 
TMtt,  V.  viL  p.  3SS).  Besides  the  precious  metals,  copper  is  procured  at  Corucuero,  and  other 
phKies ;  there  are  also  lead,  tin,  salt,  Mmstone.  and  nitre.  Of  vegetable  products,  Uie  dilef  ia 
timber ;  the  cocoa  of  Apollobamba  and  Moxas  is  oel^rated ;  the  sugar  cane  and  tropical  fruits 
flourish  in  provision  on  the  banks  of  the  Beni ;  and  the  B.  of  the  Andes  abounds  in  cascarilla, 
indigo,  cotton,  rice,  ooffse,  tobacco,  caoes,  cinchona,  copaiba,  sarsapariUa,  gum-elastie,  vanilla, 
and  other  valuable  drugs  and  dye-woods.  The  manufactures  principally  consist  of  cottons  and 
glass  made  at  Oropesa;  woollens  at  La  Pai ;  and  hats  at  8t  Francisoo  de  Atacama. 

The  eonuneroe  is  inconsiderable,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  encounter- 
ed in  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  The  people  have  not  yet  learned  to  avail  tbonselves  of 
the  navigable  affluents  of  the  Amaaon  and  La  Plata,  by  means  of  which  an  intercourse  might  be 
opened  with  the  ports  on  the  B.  coast  of  S.  America;  and  at  present  the  trade  witli  Europe  takea 
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{Iftce  wholly  through  the  ports  of  the  Pftcifle,  which  cannot  be  reached  except  bT  toQsome  ^ „^ 

The  oouatiy  to  Cobga,  the  only  Boliyian  port,  is  trarerted  by  only  one  road,  that  from  Oruro, 
and  tbat  is  practicable  onlv  for  mules  and  llamas.  Cob^,  though  a  free  port.  Is  therefore  but 
little  frequented ;  the  Bonvlans  preferring  to  obtain  their  foreign  fanports  throuch  Arioa  and 
Tacna,  porta  of  Lower  Peru,  notwithstanding  a  trandt  duty  of  3  per  eeat.  being  there  imposed 
upon  them.  These  Imports  chiefly  consist  of  hardware  and  a  few  articles  of  finery.  The  exports, 
from  ty.i-  rr-^n  sttm^  asetped,  are  nearly  altogether  confined  to  portable  commodities,  such 
as  the  ni'tAl?,  wooIu'hs,  and  KelL^^ 

Met  H'affhU  »onnf  lu  in  ^f*  i  s. 


Mm  .  ..  ,  .  kotiHititt^^UArs.tJielidiviriL'^IiriCo 
8  riah.  1  in?  fk»lhi*ii  natiany  or  hanl  iir4i;ir, 
whsn  ^»f  full  wi^-ii^'hi,^  U  n-orih  omrly^it.  3iL,  Li.irig 
mintvil  :\i  tli^  r^t^  of  HJi  It^id  tbg  (ianUlLnn  LiJiro 
(=  S&Vil  tfCiiy  K^^int)^  oi  ?5Uv^t+  C^vJcLt^,  fljie,  ^r 
of  the  ^xATtdArd  €-f  \^\  dwtfl^  afi(I  ^i  J^^llTll■^  rurs, 
outof  l^if  iJwte.  BMt  tiiKw  th«  yt.«T  ia'^ii  Ul  t>}e 
•flver  oiiD*  iiioed  from  th«  mliit  of  f  otDti^.  «'{th 
the  aacc'ifptlaii  of  dailan^liavB  twen  uf  Uie«tftridard 


of  8  dwts.,  about  96  per  cent,  leas  than  the 
national  standard ;  and  althou^  the  inue  of  this 
small  and  base  coin  Is  nominally  restricted  to 
$£00,000,  this  refulation  is  not  always  adhered 
to;  thus  hi  1835  its  Issue  amounted  to  SMO,000: 
hi  1836  to  $303,186 ;  and  fai  1837  to  $301,563. 

Tht  FiMie  Revenue  was  fai  1832  $1,700,719; 
the  expenditure  hi  the  same  year  is  said  to  have 
bewi  $1,586,098. 


The  teiiilory  of  tTmMr  Pern  was  detached  from  the  Spanish  Ticero^ndty  of  Pern  hi  1778,  and 


It  was  dettrered  finom  the  floanish  yoke  by  the  victory  of 
tbled  from  the  different  v 


UfTerent  prorinoes,  declared  it  an 
I  Qmanl  Bolivar,  by  whom  the 


I  to  that  of  Kmdob  Ayres. 
▲yacneho  in  18M ;  and,  hi  1886,  a  congress 
iBdcpoident  republic,  under  the  name  of  Bolivia ,  in  honour  gf 
country  was  liberated,  and  its  constitution  framed.    [Paav.l 

BOLL,  a  meaaure  for  corn  in  Soetland  prior  to  tae  introduction  of  the  Imperial 
system.  It  was  divided  into  4  firlots,  16  pecku,  or  64  lippiee  or  forpits  ;  and  16 
lolls  made  1  chalder.  In  each  county,  however,  the  barley-boll  (used  also  for  oats 
and  malt)  difl^red  commonly  from  the  wheat-boU  (used  also  for  pease,  beans,  rye. 
and  sab).  The  Linlithgow  or  Scottish  standard  barley-boU  =  0*728140  impenal 
qnarteTy  and  the  Linlithgow  wheat-boll  =  0*499128  imperial  quarter. 

To  oooTert  Unlitksow  wheat-bolls  into  imperial  quarters,  multiply  the  former  by  the  fractloii 
•*4991S8;  or,  approjmnately,  substitute  for  the  wheat-boll,  flrlot,  peck,  and  lippy,  the  imperial 
halfHniarter,  bushel,  peck,  and  half-gallon  ren>ectively ;  or,  more  nearly,  multiply  the  numoer  of 
bob  by  9000.  and  divide  the  product  by  4007. 

To  RTDTert  pHrt^s  j-*r  ]  i;i  I  iti  14  ^  ^^  ^ *njll  into  priras  ppr  impcrlBl  qaarteft  raulillply  the  for- 
mer l>y  u^(«i;u:fi,  ur,  -.,  ,  v'  iha  tloublo  of  tba  pricei  p«T  wh^t-boU  ;  or,  morv 
iMKrljf,  aAi  kp  Um  pri^  yxtr  f^tP^^^-un^Pi  u  tiJiLffXiTiny  for  every  pound,  sjkI  then  douMo  tlie  result. 

To  eqnvift  LinlJviieDw  bariej-lK^lii  into  fin])«Ftal  qunttv  R.ni  ul  t  ifTy  t  !>(■  formtir  hf  tV73H  i  Hi ;  (jt.  up- 
fwiw^lfilr  [ai ntinrlnr  ti  1U1  runil  11  Tmii rrln T  rjiinTl  ~  nearly),  dtklu^t  f^Ui^from  thp  Ei^rkj-tHhil, 

To  csaWt  prieei por'Mtilitbfow  tMiTleT-boU  Into  pric«i  per  IrupermL  quaniT,  niultl|>l;ir  iUt  for- 
mer by  t'StXyS^i  or,^  mpproxInuLtdy,  add  4id.  p4$r  snillhn,^  to  tJii^  ^)rice  per  t^dev-ljoM  ;  or,  m<rra 
n^Kriy,  add  to  Ibe*  pHee  ptr  Lartftv-liol:]  tta  fourtli  iJflirt,  tofft'ther  w]tli  tlie  half  of  tlie  ruirtb  puTt, 

Ob  the  trther  hat^d,  to  iTon^iTt  inip«rijil  qiiarten  Int  j  Uahibgijw  'i^lR'aL-botl^T  rnuUlV'ly  thu  Tdr- 
amrt)^4^^.  and  divide  th(^  product  b;  SiKx)  i  and  tci  r«ducu  tlie  {trice  ri«r  impcrlcU  nunrtCT  ia  tha 
^g%m  pB  iriu£s,t  boU.  Uki.-  4  {intfpiiuny  p<0r  poatid  from  th*:'!  former.  »na  litmi  hdva  tJio  result. 

To  ODflTcrt  luiperiAl  qwirtt^ri  lalo  LiiiUthpivt  Uai-lfly-holL^,  iniJhlpEy  the?  fam^er  by  1^3^3303  ;  or» 
imipToxlimtel> .  RiultiijJy  the  (mperlai  quarter  l\y  H*  imd  dfvidi.'  Ibi?  pfoduct  by  H  ;  Haul  to  ntJuc* 
ft*'  pritoe  |#f  imperial  quortw  lo  the  ptitv  pi>P  ^ark-y  bollT  ainUSiity  thefn^nnei-  by  il^72^14*> ;  or,  in- 
A^mH  Ifae  prke  par  iupeiial  qoarter  a  fkrttLiPg  for  cVL^ry  pound :  fratn  the  result  laWi»  /|tli  pvt, 
tMi  tiheii  frntD  tb*  remainder  tsJu?  (tb  p^rL 

"Q^  J|3|li|tuiaw  oisasarei  wem  In  u»e  oulv  in  the  coLintica  of  LEnllthguw,  EdinbDi^jh,  Dutnfrtnt^ 

~  'fwliifli,  Lanatit,  FiKbLeN,  Perth,  a.tti]  wlgtc^vrn.    In  tho  other  countiL's  th(j>  mtHuons  tllfTt^nHl 

f^  both  ftixm  tbe  LlnlHhg^w.  And  f^>en  «iCLh  othur*    Tlu;  fullowlnK  Tabi&  ^lon^  the  i^tutivs 

on  £iff  thps«  k>ca]  tn^iuiur^i  to  luipLTijil,  ju  lijL«d  by  th^  TordJfts  ot  Junci  in  ih&  diBj^riMit 

,.  In  tcnufi  ef  (he  act  A  i^eo.  i V.  c  7^1  9  ^^  '— 


Tablb  dummf  the  munber  of  Bushels,  Peeks,  and  G^allons,  Imperial  Measure, 
eqiavaleiit  to  one  Boll  of  the  Old  Scottish  local  Measures. 


▲ifjll,  Invaraiv.. 

Achaabreck. 

Onttae. 

Aj^. 

Ban 
Bull 

caiti 

DOBBI 

H^a^llCoi^. 

rTK-m. 

Foffte,  Dundee. . 
other  plaeea. 

North  part 


Bw.0M%*fl.  wbMt,a^ 


a  pfc.  oani. 
«1  1-544 
6  1  0*411 

6  9  0*496 

7  3  1-014 
730i)46 

6  1  0*i56 
630'«S7 

7  3  0750 
6  10-568 
6  0  1*418 
6  1  1-019 
6  0  1*006 
530^07 

5  8  1*363 

6  0  0*104 
6  0  0-917 
6  1  1-6U 


B.  Pk.  OiUla. 

4  8  1*416 


S3  1*0» 
4  1  0-551 
8  3  1*111 
3  3  1*379 


8  3  1-943 
4  0  1-691 
4  0  0*188 
4  0  0*390 
4  0  1*079 
4  0  0*484 
3  3  1-944 


KIncardhie,  Soath  part 

Khuroas. 

Kirkcudbright 

—  bet.  Orr  and  Fleet. 

West  of  Fleet..... 

East  of  Orr. 

LbUUkgouf. 

".^ISJl.^.:::::::: 

Reniirew 

Ross  and  Cromarty .... 

Roxburgh 

Teviotdale 

Selkirk 

StlrUnff. 

Butheruuid 


Bin.0M%a»-    WlMi^*fl. 


6  0  0*104 
5  3  0*565 

10  9  1*311 

11  9  1-067 
9  9  1*556 

5  3  0-601 

6  0  1*007 

7  9  1*371 
6  1  0-445 

5  3  1*735 

6  0  0*449 

7  9  0-552 
7  1  1-274 
6  0  1-181 
6  0  0-109 


a  Fk.  o*nu 
4  0  1-079 
3  3  1-919 


3  3  1*944 
[4  9  0*823 

3  3  1*944 

3  3  1-689 
6  0  0*449 
5  0  1-508 

4  3  0765 
3  3  1-919 
3  3  1-944 
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The  Btendard  Scottish  mMl-bon  contained  8  Dutch  or  Lanark  stones,  equal  130*136  Iba.  avoir- 
dapois,  but  usually  reckoned  140  lbs.,  in  consequence  of  the  Lanark  stone  being  eirimal<Ml  as 
171  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

In  the  flour  measure  at  present  In  use  a  boU  is  reckoned  equal  to  140  lbs.  avoirdupois :  this 
boU  is  divided  into  10  stones  or  pecks,  and  S  flour  bolls  equal  1  sack.  CBosusl.  MjcASimMAMO 
Waraan.] 

BOMBAY.    [EiJT  IifDiES.] 

BOMBAZINE,  a  twilled  fabric,  haTing  its  waip  of  silk,  and  its  shoot  or  weft  of 
worsted.  The  worsted  is  thrown  on  the  right  side  which  has  a  twill  npon  it.  It 
was  formerly  made  entirely  for  monming  garments,  bnt  it  is  now  manufactnred 
of  yarions  colours.  Bombazines  are  all  woven  with  silk  of  the  natural  colour  and 
dyed  afterwaurds.  The  pieces  are  generally  sixty  yards  long ;  the  width  is  intended 
for  fi  ysfd,  but  seldom  measures  more  than  hau  a  Yard,  <ntener  under  than  over. 
They  are  almost  wholly  made  at  Norwich,  where  the  manufacture  was  introduced 
by  Flemidi  artisans,  wno  fled  from  tiie  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  [Siul 
Manupaciubb.] 

BOND.  A  description  of  obligation  which  assumes  a  yariety  of  forms,  and  is 
connected  with  many  of  the  contracts  separately  considered  m  this  work.  A 
simple  bond  is  an  obligation  to  pay  money,  genenlly  with  interest,  at  a  certain 
time,  or  under  certain  droumstances. 

In  Enoland,  ^  a  bond,  or  obli^tion."  is  defined  as  **  a  deed  whereby  the  obUgor 
[or  person  bound]  obligee  himseu.  his  neirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  another  [the  obligee]  at  a  day  appointed"  CBmoIIp- 
stone's  Cam,  ii.  839).  A  bond  must  be  under  seal,  and  thus  constitutes  a  higher 
obligation  than  a  simple  contract.  An  obligation  by  bond  extinguishes  a  simple 
contract  debt,  but  the  bond  of  a  surety  yrill  not  extinguish  the  debt  of  the  principal 
(White  V.  Cyier,  6  7*.  i2. 176).  A  bond  being  a  chote  in  action  [Chose  in  Action], 
cannot  be  assigned  so  as  to  enable  the  assijgnee  to  pursue  on  it  in  his  own  name ; 
but  by  modem  practice  the  assignee  sues  in  name  of  the  obligee,  a  power  to  thai 
effect  bein^  inserted  in  the  assignment.  It  is  usual  to  grant  bona  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  nroYided  a  certain  act  is  not  performed  :  or,  more  properly  speakin|f ,  to  grant 
an  obligation  which  shall  be  yoia  u  a  particular  act  be  penormed.  It  is  thus  not 
illegal  by  the  usury  laws  to  take  a  bond  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  principal  and 
le^  interest  of  a  debt,  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  by  a  day  certain.  **  Where  a  penalty 
is  inserted  merel]r  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  a  collateral  object,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  object  is  considered  in  equity  as  the  principal  intent  of  the  deed,  and  the  pen- 
altjr  is  only  accessional,  and  only  operates  to  secure  the  dama^  r^kUy  incuned, 
until  the  actual  damase  sustained  shall  be  ascertained  by  an  issue  iBaeon*9  Ab<^ 
ObligaHantf  A.),  By  4  a  5  Anne,  c.  16,  §12, "  where  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  upon 
any  Dond  which  hath  a  condition  or  defeasance  to  make  yoid  the  same  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  less  sum  at  a  day  or  place  certain;  if  the  obligor, his  heirs,  executors,  or 
administrators,  haye,  before  the  action  brought,  paid  to  the  obligee,  his  executonu 
or  administrators,  the  principal  and  interest  due  by  the  defeasance  or  condition  of 
such  bond,  though  such  payment  was  not  strictly  made  according  to  the  condition 
or  defeasance,  yet  it  shall  and  may  neyertheless  oe  pleaded  in  bar  of  suc^  action, 
and  shall  be  as  effectual  a  bar  thereof  as  if  the  money  had  been  paid  at  the  day  ana 
nlace  according  to  the  condition  or  defeasance,  and  nad  been  so  pleaded  ;"  and  by 
1 13  of  the  same  statute,  if,  during  the  dependence  of  an  action  on  a  bond  yrith  pen- 
alty^ the  defendant  tender  in  court  the  principal  sum,  with  interest  and  costs,  he  shall 
be  discharged.  Thouffh  the  claim  of  the  obligBC  is  adhusted  to  a  fair  demana  of  prin- 
cipal, interest,  and  damages,  yet  where  these  exceed  the  principal  sum  and  pen^ty, 
the  court  will  not  generally  carry  the  debt  beyond  the  penalty  in  the  bond.  Re- 
course may  sometimes,  howeyer,  oe  had  by  insisting  on  specific  performance  of  the 
original  agreement,  the  performance  of  which  is  to  reheye  the  obligor  from  the  peiialty 
in  the  bond.  A  bond  requires  no  particular  form,  prorided  it  dis^ctly  set  fortn 
an  obligation  to  pay  money,  and  be  sealed  and  deUyered.  By  65  Geo.  Hi.  c  184, 
*^  a  bond  in  England,  and  a  personal  bond  in  Scotland,  giyen  as  a  security  for  any 
definite  and  certain  sum  of  money,"  is  liable  to  an  od  valorem  stamp,  commencing 
yrith  £1,  where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  £B0.  The  same  scale  of  duties  apj^es 
where  the  bond  is  **  giyen  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  to  be  thereafter  lent,  adyancecT.  or  paid,  or  whidb  may  become  due  upon 
any  account,  together  with  any  sum  alrea<nr  adyanced  or  due,  or  without,  as  the 
case  may  be."  Where  the  total  amount  to  be  recoyered  on  such  an  obligation  it 
unlimited,  the  stamp-dut;r  is  £25.  One  of  the  chief  adyantages  of  a  bond  is,  that 
it  binds  not  only  the  obligor  but  his  heirs  in  specialty,  so  that  the  holder's  daim 
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has  precedence  of  those  who  are  creditors  by  simple  contract,  over  the  assets,  real 
and  personal,  of  the  deceased.  By  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  104.  however,  which  first 
made  real  property  assets  for  simple  contract  debts,  the  debtor  mnst  hare  ex- 
prevly  boond  nimself  ^  and  Ms  hetrs,**  to  give  a  preference  OTcr  the  real  estate. 
A  eonrt  of  eqnity  will  order  Tolnntai^  bonds,  or  other  special  contracts,  without 
eonidderation,  to  oe  postponed  to  genuine  debts,  thongh  merely  **  simple  contract" 
debts  (3  P.  Wms,  222).  By  the  statute  of  limitations,  sim]>le  contract  debts  are 
barred  by  the  expiry  of  six  years  firom  the  time  of  their  origin.  By  3  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  c.  42,  S  3,  action  may  be  brought  on  a  bond  at  any  time  within  twenty  years 
from  its  falling  due.  Bonds,  though  granted  simply  for  payment  of  money,  if  made 
in  fbrtherance  of  any  illegal  or  immoral  contract,  may  be  barred  by  pleading  the 
■atore  of  the  transaction  {Blackston^s  Com,  ii.  339-34L  Bacon^t  AbrtdgmerU^  Ob- 
Hffaiiong). 

In  ScoTLAifD,  the  bond  is  of  two  kinds,  moTeable  and  heritable.  The  former 
resembles  the  English  bond,  and  is  employed  for  an  equally  great  Tariety  of  pur- 
poeesy— «mong  others,  for  that  of  accompushing  cash-credits  with  banks  [Cash- 
C^iBDrr].  Sureties  or  cautionries,  out  of  the  course  of  mercantile  transactions, 
and  requiring  much  formality,  are  generally  accomplished  by  bonds  of  cautionry. 
Ib  Scotland  it  is  not  the  practice  to  seal  deeds.  A  oond  is  executed  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  and  proves  itself  until  reduced  or  disproved,  if  signed  in  presence 
of  two  Biale  witnesses,  who  sign  with  the  obligants,  and  whose  names  and  desig- 
nations are  recorded  m  the  hodj  of  the  deed,  along  with  that  of  the  writer,  and 
the  day  and  place  of  executing.  It  is  usual  to  insert  a  clause  of  registration,  by 
which  the  bond  may  be  summarily  enforced  without  the  intervention  of  a  court  of 
law  [Rboistbation,  Claubb  of]  ;  hut  to  admit  of  this  recourse,  the  obligation  must 
be  90  precise  and  certain,  that  it  may  at  once  be  enforced  without  &rtner  inquiry, 
and  so  nothing  must  be  left  to  ftiture  ascertainment,  though  there  is  an  exception  m 
the  case  of  cash-credits,  the  sum  for  which  execution  proceeds  in  their  case  being 
fixed  by  reference  to  an  account  extracted  from  the  bank  books.  [Cash-Crbdit.  j 
Heritable  bonds  are  bonds  on  real  property,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to  mort- 
gages in  England.  The  simple  heritable  bond  is  now  little  used  as  a  security  for 
■loney.  bat  is  generaUy  united  with  the  disposition  in  security,  which  being  a 
reversionary  transfer  of  the  property  itself  to  the  lender,  affords  greater  facility  for 
proeuringmtyment  from  the  estate  {Burton's  Mantuii,  543-546). 
BONDED  GOODS.    [Wabehotoe.] 

BONES.  The  bones  of  animals  have  long  been  used  in  turnery  and  other  arts. 
In  this  conntry.  however^  their  chief  use  is  as  a  manure  on  h'ght  soils,  particularly 
toar  turnips ;  ana  the  frhdhty  of  their  carriage  has  permitted  many  distant  and  hilly 
districts  to  be  improved  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  Little  difference  is  oh- 
lerved  in  the  kina  of  bones  used  ;  but  those  hoiled  or  fermented  are  generaUy  pre- 
ferred. Their  effect  as  a  manure  is  said  to  depend  on  the  phosphate  of  lime  con- 
tained in  them,  and  in  their  power  of  absorbmg  and  retaining  moisture.  Before 
being  used  they  are  crushed  into  different  sizes  called  drill  oones,  medium,  and 
dust ;  for  which  purpose,  mills  have  been  erected  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Bone  manure  was  firat  introduced  in  1800,  but  it  was  not  extensively  used  until 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  increasing  demand  for  this  material  has  led  to  its 
importation  from  foreign,  and  even  distant  countries:  of  late,  considerable  diffi- 
CQtty  has  been  experienced  in  meeting  the  demand.  The  price  in  1840  vras,  bone 
dost  medium  22b.  to  23s.,  and  drill  about  21s.  per  imperial  quarter.  These  hi^h 
prices  have  led  to  a  system  of  adulteration  which  is  very  generally  practised  in 
■lixing  this  manure  with  saw-dust,  slaked  lime,  and  numerous  other  mgredients. 

BONUS  (Lat.),  good,  a  term  commonly  used  to  express  an  extra  dividend 
or  allowance  to  the  shureholders  of  a  Joint-stock  company,  out  of  its  accumulated 
profits. 

BOOK,  a  name  applicable  in  a  general  sense  to  almost  every  literary  composi- 
tion, bat  usually  confined  to  sncn  compositions  as  are  large  enough  to  form  a 
volume.  Printed  volumes  are  distinguished  according  to  the  number  of  leaves 
produced  from  one  sheet  of  paper.  Folio  is  the  largest  size,  of  which  2  leaves  or  4 
make  a  sheet ;  Quarto  or  4to,4  leaves  or  8  pages  ;  Octavo  or  8vo,  8  leaves  or 


.6  pages ;  Duodecimo  or  12mo,  12  leaves  or  24  pages  ;  Octodecimo  or  18mo,  18  leaves 
or  36  pijR^  and  so  on.  These  again  differ  according  to  the  size  and  form  of  the 
sheet.  Thus  there  are  royal,  demy,  post,  and  crown  octavos ;  and  the  same  with 
theothov. 

The  modem  book-trade  dates  from  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  with 
moveable  types  by  John  Gutenberg  of  Mayence,  in  1441.    In  1471,  the  art  was 
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bronght  to  London  by  William  Cazton,  »  meroer,  and  from  that  time  until 
1600,  the  aotiyity  of  the  |»rei8  was  considerable  ;  the  works  chiefly  issued  beini 
Biblee  and  works  on  diyinity,  translations  of  the  classics,  yersions  of  French  ana 


1600,  the  actiyity  of  the  |»ress  was  considerable  ;  the  works  chiefly  issued  being 
Bibles  and  works  on  diyinity.  translations  of  the  classics,  yersions  of  French  and 
Italian  romances,  and  old  cnronides.     Few,  howeyer,  but  **  clerks  and  noble 


gentlemen  "  could  then  use  these  works,  as  their  expense  and  the  imperfect  state 
of  education  placed  them  beyond  the  reacn  of  the  people  in|j;eneraL  In  1505, 20  pence, 
a  sum  then  equal  to  a  labourer's  weekly  wages,  were  naid  for  a  **  Primer"  and  a 
'^  Psalter :"  and  in  1516.  **  Fitsherbert's  Abrid^ent.'^  a  folio  law-book,  was  sold 
for  40  shillings,  a  sum  wnich  at  that  time  would  haye  bought  8  oxen.  Tne  ediUon 
of  a  book,  during  this  period,  ayeraged  about  200  eopies.  The  stormy  period  from 
1600  to  the  reyolution  in  1688,  was,  although  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  Bacon,  and 
Milton,  upon  the  whole  less  fayourable  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
number  of  books  issued,  unconnected  with  religious  or  political  controyersy,  was 
yery  smalL  Only  two  editions,  or  about  1000  copies,  of  Shakspeare,  were  pnnted 
betwixt  1628  and  1664.  From  1666  to  1680,  the  works  printed  were,  947  diyinity, 
420  law,  153  phjsic,  897  schoolbooks,  and  253  g»ograpny,  including  maps,  or  m 
all,  only  3550,  of  wmch,  about  one-half  were  single  sermons  and  tracts,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  reprints.  The  period  from  1688  to  the  accession  of  George 
III.  in  1760.  was  much  more  celebrated.  Newspapers  were  established  on  a  regular 
footmg.  botn  in  London  and  the  proyinces :  in  1731,  ^>peared  the  **  Gentleman's 
Magazme,"  the  first  of  that  class  of  periodicals  jproducea  in  England,  and  in  1749, 
the  nrst  reyiew.  '^  The  Monthly  ;"  and  other  similar  works  soon  followed.  Pub- 
lishers attainea  higher  influence  in  society,  and  the  trade  of  books  went  much 
more  than  formerly  into  regular  commercial  channels.    The  number  of  new  ones 

Erinted  during  this  period  was,  howeyer,  not  large,  as  the  publishers  appear  to 
aye  aimed  less  at  noyelty  than  at  selling  larce  impressions  of  a  few  standara  works. 
Betwixt  1700  and  1756,  excluding  pamphlets  and  tracts,  only  5280  new  books 
appeajred :  or,  on  an  ayera^,  93  annually.  The  period  from  1760  to  1800  is  dis- 
tmguishea  less  for  ori^ahty  than  for  the  increased  difltasion  of  literature.  Perio- 
dical works  were  miutiplied,  and  the  principle  of  **  number  books"  was  then 
first  deyeloped.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  suooessfol  was  Smollett's  History  of 
England,  which  sold  to  the  extent  of  20,000  copies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
the  ayerage  number  of  new  books  published  annually  was  about  870.  exdusiye  of 
pamphlets.  From  1800  to  1827,  the  ayerage  annual  number  of  new  books,  exdu- 
siye of  pamphlets,  was  about  588;  showing  a  yery  considerable  increase  relatiyely  to 
the  pieoeding  period.  Notwithstanding  this  increase,  little  had  been  done  for  manT 
years  in  economising  the  mode  of  conyeying  knowledge ;  indeed^  as  compared  witn 
the  preceding  centuries,  the  price  of  books  nad  adyanceid,  and  tne  reading  portion 
of  tne  middle  classes  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  taste,  except 
through  the  medium  of  circulating  libraries,  and  reading  dubs.  A  larger  class  of 
readers,  howeyer,  had  now  arisen,  for  whom  a  new  species  of  literature  was  to  be 
proyided.  With  the  yiew  of  meetingthe  wants  of  this  dass,  **  Constable's  Miscellany  " 
^>p«ured  in  1827  ;  soon  afterwards,  the  Sodet^^  for  the  Diflhsion-of  Useftil  Know- 
l^e  was  instituted^for  the  purpose  of  conyeying  sterlinff  information  in  a  cheap 
foTm,«nd  a  number  of  enterprising  publishers  subsequently  entered  upon  the  same 
field ;  the  attention  of  all  being  likewise  directed  to  the  issue  of  cheap  edidons  of 
the  ffreat  writers.  The  success  which  in  general  attended  these  operations  has 
gradually  reyolutioftised  the  book  trade.  The  portly  folios  and  quartos  of  former 
times  haye  giyen  place  to  octayos  and  duodecimos  ;  and  publishers  now  find  it  theur 
Sntereet,  in  bringing  out  works  eyen  for  the  wealthiest,  to  place  them  at  the  same 
time  within  reach  of  the  generality  of  the  middle  class ;  reimbursing  themselyes 
for  the  lower  price  ohar^  by  the  larger  impression  sold.  This  chai^  has  been 
efflscted  without  producing,  as  many  antidnated,  any  diminution  of  new  woiks. 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  oonsideraDle  increase ;  and  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
seryation.'' that  the  more  people  read»  the  more  they  will  read,"  has  been  confirmed. 
The  number  of  nsw  works,  excluding  pami^ets  and  reprints,  was,  in  1828, 842 ; 
in  1829. 1064  ;  in  1830, 1142 ;  in  ISSL 1105 ;  in  1832, 1152 ;  in  1833, 1180 ;  in  1884, 
1220 ;  in  1835, 1382 ;  and  in  1836, 1332 ;  the  last  embracimr  1573  yolumes. 

Theprincipal  locuities  of  the  book  trade  are  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Ox- 
ford, Uunbridge,  and  Glasgow.  Of  these,  by  &r  the  most  extensiye  is  London, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  emporium  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  the  proyindal 
publishers  haye  all  agents  there,  to  whom  a  large  proportion  of  their  works  are 
consigned  as  soon  as  printed.  The  capital  is  in  ^krticuiar  distinguished  for  perio- 
dicalliterature,  which  in  point  of  extent  is  unpiMralleled  in  the  world.  According 
to  a  late  statement,  the  periodicals  issued  in  December  1837  were  as  follows  :— 
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ir«dtly, religious,  6  ;  literary  oritioism, 2 ;  mnsio&l oitioisiB.  1 ;  iiiediea],4 ;  tden- 
tifie,  2 ;  advocacy  of  particular  opinions,  2 ;  misoellanies,  18 ;  tales,  5 ;  attempts 
St  fan,— mostly  trash,  7  ;  sporting  slang,  1 :  total,  48  ;  of  which,  21  were  published 
itld-8atlid.;  7at2i,andthere8tathih '' :—'-.-«.  '^^    ... 


.    ,   ,  .    ,  ghernricee,  varying  up  to  8d.  MmHUf^ 

mdading  weeklies  issued  in  parts,  236  ;  whereof,  general  hteratore,  58 ;  sdenee, 
48;  lehgious,  46 ;  histories  of  England,  4 ;  wons  issuing  in  Tolumes,  17  :  Una 
arte,  20 ;  fiishioiis,  6  ;  the  remainder  chiefly  children's  periodicals.  Quarter^,  84, 
The  ag^vgate  circulation  of  the  whole  is  unknown;  but  the  number  of  periocuoals 
Mldoathelastday  of  each  month  (1837)  was  stated  at  600,000,  and  their  cost, 
^25,000 ;  and  the  number  of  parcels  despatched  in  the  same  day  by  the  London 
booksellers  to  the  country,  2000.  The  last  would  be  much  greater,  were  It  not  that 
the  mq'ority  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  provincial  booksellers  transmit  their  Ixnuion 
erdeis  through  the  medium  of  their  agents  in  Edinburgh  and  DubUn. 

The  deolarod  value  of  printed  books  exported  anniully  from  the  United  King- 
dom is  nearly  £150,000  ;  <^  which  about  one-half  is  sent  to  India  and  the  Britidi 
eoUoiee,  one-fifih  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  France.  Qer- 
■any,  Holland,  and  Italy.  The  amount  of  duty  annually  paid  on  foreign  Dooki 
imuttied  is  about  £8000. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  foreign  book  trade  are  Paris,  and  Leipdf  in  Saxony, 
WDoe  all  the  German  publishers  have  agents, and  where  the  trade  isBkewisefaci- 
utated  bv  two  ^preat  book-£Edrs  which  are  held  annually,  at  Easter  and  Michael- 
Baa.  These  £un  are  frequented  not  only  by  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  but 
by  many  of  thos«  of  the  Jieighbouring  countries. 

BooiB  flnt  oompoMd,  or  written,  or  printed  in  the  United  Elngdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted 
BUY  other  eoontry,  are  prohibited  from  bemg  imported  for  nie,  except  books  not  reprinted  in 
toe  United  Kingdom  withm  twenty  years*  or  being  pnrts  of  collections,  the  greater  parte  of  which 
kad  been  oompMod  or  written  abroad  (3  dc  4  Wm.  lY.,  c.  SO.  (  58). 

Books  first  composed,  or  written,  or  printed  and  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  re- 
prfated  in  anv  otber  country  or  place,  mav  not  be  entered  to  be  warehoused  (JbttLi  69), 

The  importetlon  for  private  use  of  English  books  reprinted  abroad  is  limited  to  a  single  copy  for 
••da  party,  accompanied  by  his  luggage.    {Trtasury  Order,  Junt  29, 1830.)    C^^pymoiit.j 

BOOK-DEBT,  an  expression  emjf^yed  to  designate  an  obligation  for  the  price 
of  C90ds  sold  and  delivered,  when  it  is  supportedf  by  no  better  OTldence  than  the 
mks  of  the  seller.  An  entry  made  b^  a  tradesman  himself  is  not  eridence  in  his 
own  fsTour.  If  his  shopman  be  ezammed  as  a  witness,  however,  he  may  employ 
the  entry  as  a  memorandum  to  refresh  his  memory.  Entries  b;^  a  clerk  or  shop- 
■M  are  not  in  all  cases  evidence,  but  they  may  be  admitted  m  certain  circum- 
stenees.  By  a  rule  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  after  the  person  who  made  the 
«ptry  is  dead,  and  when  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  get  asiv  explanation  of  the 
oreamstaneeB  connected  with  it,  it  is  better  evidence  than  if  he  vrere  alive,  and 
gPible  of  bong  examined  on  the  subject.  Mr  Phillips,  on  this  sulject,  says,  ^  the 
entry  in  the  tradesman's  book  ought  to  have  been  ma4e  by  the  shopman ;  or,  if  not 
MtmtUy  written  by  him,  should  at  least  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  him,  soon 
>to  it  was  made,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  to  its  correctness,  and  that  the 
o^  mav  be  tantamount  to  one  made  by  the  shopman  himself.  If  the  shopman 
is  living,  he  onfJEA  to  be  produced  as  a  vritness,  that  he  may  explain  the  circum- 
Bttkoees  and  dealings  on  which  the  entry  vras  founded.  When  he  is  examined,  he 
nukv  use  the  entry  as  a  memorandum  y  and  the  other  party  charted  vrith  the  debt 
^  then  hare  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  its  correctness.  If  the  person  who 
fBade  the  entry  was  employed  as  shopman  or  clerk,  to  deliver  goods,  ac,  and  he 
i>WMe  dead,  an  entrr  made  by  him  will  be  evidence,  under  certain  restrictions, 
w  proof  of  the  hanawriting  pf  the  clerk,  and  that  he  is  gone  abroad,  and  is  not 
likelv  to  retam,  has  been  held  not  to  be  sufficient  to  make  suclran  e^  parte  memo- 
nodiim  admissible  in  evidence"  (Zocr  afEmdencey  7th  edit.  264).  A  merchant's 
books  will,  in  the  general  case,  be  very  effi^tual  evidence  against  himself. 

Ik  Ehglakd,  by  statute  7  James  I.,  c.  12,  it  is  {provided  that  no  tradesman,  or 
handienltsman,  shall  be  allowed  to  jpve  his  books  in  evidence  of  goods  delivered 
or  work  done  br  him,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  entry, 
glow  he  have  m  the  mean  time  obtained  a  bill  or  obligation  for  tiie  debt,  or  have 
O'vooght  his  action  vrithin  the  year.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  transactions  be- 
|]^wn  nmrehant  and  merchant.  It  proceeds  on  the  preamoie,  that  tradesmen  were 
|h  the  praetioe  of  producing  accounts  against  individuals  and  their  representatives, 
jOBg  after  the  tra^actions  on  which  thev  were  founded  had  been  forgotten,  and  it 
IS  understood  to  have  been  passed  in  rmerence  to  a  general  belief,  that  after  the 
^ipvy  of  a  year,  tradesmen's  books  became  evidenoe,  when  they  vrere  not  40  before. 

^  SooiLAicD,  by  statute  1579,  e.  83,  all  book-debts,  or  accounts,  by  tradesmen  and 
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others,  prescribe  in  three  years.  The  period  nms  from  the  last  entry  in  the  ac- 
count, so  that  if  there  be  a  new  entry  at  any  time  within  three  years  uter  an  im- 
mediately preTiooB  one,  the  whole  account  is  saved  from  prescription  till  three 
jears  after  that  entry.  The  prescription  does  not  dissolye  the  obligation  to  pay — 
It  merely  limits  the  proof  to  two  descriptions  of  evidence^a  writing  by  the  debtor, 
and  an  appeal  to  his  oath.  If,  in  the  latter,  the  debtor  admit  the  constitution  oi 
the  obliintion,  he  will  not  be  relieved  unless  he  specifically  swear  to  its  payment. 

BOOK-KEEPING  is  the  art  of  recording  financial  lacts  in  a  lucid  and  sys- 
tematic manner.  The  onl^  method  of  book-keeping  founded  upon  general  princi- 
ples is  the  ItaUanj  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Double-Entry  system,  ttom. 
Its  being  based  on  the  principle,  that  every  transaction  in  business  is  virtuaUy  a 
transfer  oetween  two  accounts,  and  so  must  be  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  one,  and 
the  credit  of  the  other.  ^  Of  the  efficiency  of  this  system,  the  trading  world  in  its 
infinite  variety  of  commerce  and  concerns  gives  unanimous  evidence.  Into  every 
well  regulated  manufactory,— into  every  extensive  mercantile  establishment  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world,— it  has  gradually,  but  peremptorily,  forced  its 
way ;  and  in  this  country  is  finding  its  way  into  mercantile  establishments  of 
humbler  grades.  The  revenues  of  no  government  have  been  safelv  administered, — 
the  accounts  of  no  government  have  l^n  intelligibly  kept, — the  ousiness  of  no  go- 
vernment has  been  promptly  and  satisfactorily  despatched,— until  the  commercial 
system  has  been  introduced  with  its  order  and  uniformity  into  the  different  depart- 
ments" (JParUamenUiry  Report  <m  Exci$e  AcoowU»,\9!U), 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  give— I.  An  outline  of  the  ordinary  proce- 
dure in  recordinc  the  tnmsactions  of  a  ij^eneral  merchant  ^— II.  Practical  directions 
for  statiiui;  the  (mTerent  accounts  ^— and  III.  A  short  account  of  a  modified  system 
adopted  for  retail  business ;  premising  the  following  general  rules : — 

Record  nothing  but  &cts. 

Record  &cts  under  their  date  of  occurrence. 

Record  them  nnder  their  proper  heads  of  account. 

Facts  of  the  same  character  are  to  be  represented  by  addition  ;  facts  of  different 
characters  by  opposition  \  but  the  result  of  two  different  species  of  facts  is  never  to 
be  represented  by  their  difference. 

I.  OutHne  qf  the  ordinarg  procedure  in  recording  the  traneaotiont  qf  a  general 
merchant. 

The  double-entry  system,  according  to  the  practice  of  most  commercial  establish- 
ments, comprehenos  three  aifferent  kmds  or  classes  of  books : — U/,  Primary  Records^ 
or  Day-books,  for  each  distinct  branch  of  business— as  Cash,  Bills,  Invoices  Inward, 
Invoices  Outward,  Sales  on  Commission,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  and  in  each  of  which  the  transactions  are  stated  circumstantially  as  ther 
occur.  2d,  The  Journal,  in  which  all  the  entries  in  the  primary  records  are  col- 
lected and  digested  monthly  in  a  concise  technical  form^  suited  for  their  being 
readily  transferred  into  the  ledger.  M,  The  Ledger,  in  which  the  results  shown  in 
the  journal  are  arranged  nnder  their  appropriate  neads  ;  and  the  periodical  ab- 
stract of  which,  tenuM  a  Balance  Sheet,  exhibits  in  a  succinct  form  the  state  of 
the  merchant's  afiairs. 

PRIMARY  RECORDS. 

Cash  Book.— This.  thoujB^  the  most  important  of  all.  is  in  its  form  the  most 
simple.  On  the  left-hand  page,  or  Dr.  side,  are  entered  m  chronologicaJ  order  all 
the  sums  received ;  and  on  the  right-hand,  or  Cr.  side,  in  the  same  order,  all  the 
payments.  As  no  money  can  be  paid  that  has  not  been  first  received  ;  it  follows 
that  the  Dr.  side  of ««  caish-book  can  never  amount  to  less  than  the  Cr.  side  ;  the 
excess  of  the  former  above  the  latter,  if  any,  must,  when  correctly  kept,  also  cor- 
resjDond  with  the  money  in  hand. 

Bill  Books.— Bills  are  either  reeeivahle  or  payable ;  the  former  being  one  of  the 
channels  through  which  debts  due  to  the  concern  are  collected,  the  latter  one  of  the 
channeU  through  which  debts  due  by  the  concern  are  discharged.  Each  descrip- 
tion has  generaUv  a  book  allotted  to  itself,  both  of  which  should  contain  spaces  for 
allparticulars  inherent  and  relative  to  the  bilL 

The  Bills  Receivable  book  should  contain  appropriate  spaces  for  the  follovring 
particulars :  No. — When  received— On  whose  account— Cr.  folio — From  whom  re- 
ceived—Drawer—Drawee—To order  of— Where  payable— Date— Term— When 
due — Sum — When  and  to  whom  paid  away — Dr.  folio. 

The  Bills  Payable  book  should  contain  spaces  under  the  following  heads :  No. — 
When  accepted— On  whose  account— Dr.  folio— Holder— Drawer— To  order  of— 
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Wbere  payable — Date  of  Bill— Tenn— When  dae— Sam—When  and  to  whom  paid 
-Cr.  folio. 

Both  books,  H  will  be  observed,  are  fbmished  with  columns  for  ilmninff  num- 
bers ;  which  numbers  are  also  writ^n  on  the  &oe  of  each  bill  reepectiTdy,  and 
by  tius  means  it  can  be  readily  referred  to  and  identified. 

Ihtoicb  Book  Inwards,  or  Bought  Book,  is  a  receptacle  for  bills  of  parcels,  or 
aooounts  of  ^ooda  purchased. — In  some  houses  these  accounts  are  copied  at  length 
in  the  order  m  which  they  are  received  ^  while  others  form  this  book  of  blue,  or 
common  blank  paper,  into  which  the  original  accounts  are  pasted. 

Intoicb  Book  Outwards  is  appropriated  for  an  account  of  goods  sold  on  credit 
at  home,  or  exported  abroad.  This  book  being  of  great  importance,  should  be  kept 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  careftilly  verified  before  the  sums  are  transferred  to 
Um  journal  and  ledger,  in  extensive  concerns,  several  books  of  this  land  may  be 
kept  at  the  same  time,  the  titles  of  which  can  be  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bumness.  Thus  one  may  be  appropriated  for  Town  departmeni^  another  for 
QntfUiy  department  and  a  third  for  Foreign  department. 

Salks  Book,  or  Factory  Book,  is  generally  appropriated  to  accounts  of  con- 
signments. Each  account  commonly  occupies  two  pages,  a  title  being  placed  over 
Ix^h,  stating  the  names  of  the  goods,  ship,  and  consigner.  The  l^t^iand  page 
contains  an  account  of  the  charges  incurred,  including  brokerage,  and  commission : 
the  right-hmd  paee  contains  an  account  of  the  quantity,  price,  and  amount  of  the 
goods  sold,  with  the  buyer's  name,  and  the  time  of  payment.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  amount^  and  the  charges  on  the  other  side,  is  the  net  proceeds  for  which 
the  oonsixner  receives  credit. 

Other  books  may  be  kept  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business ;  as  a  Deben- 
tnree  Book,  Insurance  Book,  &c. ;  and  the  common  practice,  as  ali>9ady  noticed, 
is  to  set  apart  books  for  each  diitoct  department  of  business.  In  some  houses, 
hkowever,  a  Waste  Book,or  Petty  Journal,  is  appropriated  for  such  occasional  trans- 
actions as  do  not  &11  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

These  exhaust  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  usual  to  compile  the  joumaL 
There  are,  however,  a  variety  of  other  books,  kept  in  every  counting-house,  which 
do  not  commonly  form  part  of  the  materials  for  the  jounial,  such  as  the  Ware- 
house Book,  Letter  Book,  Account-Current  Book,  Account-Sales  Book,  Petty 
Ckwh  Book,  and  Order  Book.  The  Warehouse  Book,  kept  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
Factory  Book,  contains  accounts  for  each  parcel  of  goods  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chant's own  stock,  detailing  the  quantities  received,  their  disposal,  the  charges 
incnrred,  and  the  quantities  on  hand.  The  use  of  the  others  is  sufficiently  pointed 
out  by  their  names. 

JOURNAL. 

The  journal,  as  already  stated,  is  a  monthlv  synopsis  of  all  the  transactions 
eollerted  firom  the  primary  records,  and  digestea  under  their  appropriate  heads  of 
Debtor  and  Creditor.  It  usually  contains,— 1«/,  A  column  for  the  day  of  the  month ; 
2d,  A  column  for  the  folio  of  the  ledger  where  each  account  is  posted ;  9d^  A  space 
for  narrative  ;  and,  Ath,  Two  money  columns.  The  rules  for  distinguishing  Dr. 
and  Cr.  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  transactions  and  the  accounts  in 
the  ledger.  In  personal  accounts  nothing  is  plainer  than  who  are  Dr.  and  Cr. ; 
in  actual  business  this  is  not  only  understood  but  felt.  The  following  are  the  most 
gmenl  rules  that  can  be  given. 

Whatever  Lb  Reeehed^  or  the  Reeeifter  is  Debtor, 

Whatever  is  Delhered,  or  the  Deliverer  is  Creditor, 

The  joomal  begins  vritn  the  inventory  of  stock.  Thus  if  the  property  of  a  mer  • 
cLant  consist  of  CaslL  £300  ;  Bill  No.  57.  on  P.  Hill,  due  April  8,  £500  :  Goods, 
£900  ;  Debt  due  by  Peter  Gray,  £200 ;  Ship  Minerva,  £400  :  and  his  obHgations, 
Bill  No.  80,  to  P.  Yates,  due  Jan.  6,  £700 ;  Debt  due  to  Moses  Ker,  £600.  The 
Joomal  entries  will  be  in  this  form  ^— 
SuMi>BiKB  Dr.  to  Stock. 

Oath, £300 

Diiie  Reeeivabl^-Vo,  57,  P.  Hill,  due  April  3,  500 

Cfoodt, 900 

Peter  Grag^ 200 

ShipMinerwh     .......        400 

£2300 
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Stock  Dr.  t^  Sundbibs. 
To  BUia  Pwabk-'^o.  80,P.  Yi^tee,  dae  Jan.  6,      £700 
ToMotetKer,       ......        600 

£1300 

The  primary  Eeoords  are  jonmalized  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

In  jonmalizing  the  Cash  Book,  state 
CmhTh^io  Sundries       .  .  .  For  all  money  receiTed. 

Swtdrie*  Dn.  to  Cash        .  .  For  all  money  paid. 

Specifying  particulan,  and  claasing.  items  of  the  same  kind  together. 

In  jonmalizing  the  Bux  Books, 

B%U§  ReeehxMe  Dr.  to  Sundries        •       For  all  bills  receiyed. 
Sundrie9l>r%.  io  BiUt  Payable   .       .       For  all  bills  accepted. 
Setting  forth  names,  numbers,  and  other  necessary  particulars. 

Bi  jonmalizing  the  Imtoiob  Book  Inwabds, 
(i^oodlff  ^MOtffit,  Dr.  to  A  B  (the  seller)   .     For  amount  of  goods  porchaoed. 

In  journalizing  the  Iicyoigs  Book  Outwabds, 
C  D  (the  Person  on  whose  account  the  invoice  \b  sent)  Dr.  to  Sundries,, 
To  Chods    ....  For  amount  of  goods. 

To  Charges    ....       For  ShipniDg  and  other  charges. 
To  Commssion     •  .  .  For  the  Factor's  Ommisaion. 

To  Jnamanee  .  •  For  Premium  of  Insurance. 

The  case  here  supposed  is  that  of  a  consignment  to  order.    When  Uie 
tion  is  an  Adventure  Outward,  or  direct  sale,  no  Commission  is  charged. 

In  jonmalizing  the  Sales  Book  or  Factokt  Book, 

Sundries  Drs.  to  Sales  on  Commission, 

E  F  (the  Purchaser)       .  .  .    For  Sales  on  (Credit. 

Cash  ....  For  ready  money  Sales. 

Sales  on  Commission^  Dr.  to  Sundries. 
To  Charges    ....        For  charges  at  landinff,  &c. 
To  Interest        •  .  .  For  iuterest(  if  charged  on  advances). 

To  Commission        .  .  .        For  the  Factor's  Commission. 

To  <? -H^  (the  Consigner)        .  .     For  Net  Proceeds. 

The  journal  for  the  month  is  then  closed  by  a  similar  arrangement  of  the  transao- 
tions  contained  in  any  other  Record  which  tne  nature  of  the  business  may  render 
necessary. 

LEDGER. 

This  book  is  divided  into  distinct  accounts,  corresponding  to  the  dilTereni 
branches  of  the  business,  into  which  are  jposted  monthly  the  results  brought  out  in 
the  journal.  Each  account  is  introduced  by  an  appropriate  title ;  and  articles  of 
opposite  kinds  which  belong  to  the  same  account,  are  plaoed  on  opposite  pajgea. 
liie  left  hand  page  is  called  the  /)«Mor,  or  Dr.  side  of  the  account ;  and  the  ru^ 
hand  pa^  the  Creditor,  or  Cr.  side.  The  difference  between  the  sums  of  the  Dr. 
and  O.  sides  is  called  tne  Balance. 

The  accounts  in  the  ledger  may  be  divided  into  two  great  branches.  l%e  firrt 
forms  the  accounts  of  the  whole  property  or  capital,  technically  called  Stocky  and 
the  second  embraces  the  accounts  ofthe  component  parts  of  property.  Under  the 
general  head  ot Stock  Accounts  are  comprehended  Profit  ana  Loss  aecount,  and  its 
ramifications,  Comimssion,  Interest^  and  Charges ;  the  object  of  these  accounts  beiuK 
to  collect  together  the  individual  augmentations  and  diminutions  of  capital,  and  to 
transfer  the  results  in  one  general  entry  to  Stock;  and  also  Private  Account^  its 
use  beinff  to  record  all  sums  put  into  the  business,  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  keep  them 
distinet  from  Profit  and  Lossy  and  to  transfer  the  result  in  the  same  manner  in  one 
entry  to  Stock.    The  accounts  of  the  component  parts  cf  property  will  depend  upon 
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the  nainre  of  the  bosiness  ;  bnt  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the  whole  may  be  eon- 
Tenieatly  arranged  as  fbUows  : — 

1.  Whole  Propkbtt. 


Stock. 


{ 


fCOB 

Profit  and  Loss,  s  Interest. 
(  Charges. 
PriTate  Account. 


2.  Ck>iiP0NEirT  Paktb  op  Property. 
AeeounU  qfMfmefft  Real  Property,  jfe.  ▼!&  Gash,  Billa  Payable, 

Bills  ReceiTable,  Goods,  Ships.  Houses,  Public  Stock,  &c. 
Personal  AocounUy  Tiz.  Banker,  Ordinary  Debtors  and  Creditors. 
As  by  the  fundamental  law  of  double  entrv,  e^ery  debit  must  hare  a  correspond- 
ing ana  equivalent  credit,  and  vice  versA,  it  follows  that  the  two  sides  of  the  lediper 
■rast,  if  correctly  posted,  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  :  It  follows  like- 
wise from  the  axiom  that  ^  the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,''  that  the 
balance  of  the  stock  account  must  equal  the  aggre^te  balance  of  all  the  other 
accounts.  Hence  arises  the  proof  of  deuble  entry,  which  consists  in  abstracting  the 
balances  of  all  the  accounts  m  the  ledger,  and  verifrinff  their  accuracy  by  ascer- 
taining how  far  the  aboye  requisites  have  been  fulnllM.  This  operation,  called 
bakmeing  the  bookt,  is  usually  performed  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  at  which  period, 
Iflcewise,  the  sain  or  loss  duniu;  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  credit  or  debit  balance 
brought  into  ''Stock  Account "  from  **Profit  and  Loss,"  after  transferrins  to  the  latter 
its  branches,Comini8sioii,Interest,&c.,and  the  diflbrencesbetwixt  the  debit  and  credit 
sides  of  the  goods  and  property  accounts,  after  crediting  the  balances  of  merchandise 
and  property  on  hand  at  tiieir  market  value.  The  whole  debit  and  credit  balances 
beinx  then  arranged  in  opposition  to  each  other^  will  give  a  condensed  view  of  the 
inerSiant's  assets  and  liabilities,  and  of  his  capital  stock  in  the  following  form : — 


Dr. 


Balance  Acxx>vmt. 


Billa  lUcdTable  do. 

<]oo(b,do. 

SUpt.  ...•.*••••• ' 

Stock  in  the  PabikFunds! 


Oabto  BcoilTabto . 


469   Debts  Pi^srable... 
3kM0 
1,000 

800 

400 

900 
S.881 


'    £10,000 


Stodt  or  net  capitaL . 


Cr. 


£1,M0 
2,500 


£4,000 
6,000 


£10,000 


n.  Practical  Directians  Jor  tiating  the  different  Jocounte,  including  ObeervO' 
tient  upon  Joint  Accounts, 

Stock.— This  is  in  tmth  the  account  of  the  merchant  himself,  or  the  concern  ; 
and  in  commencing  a  new  set  of  books,  is  debited  with  all  the  liabilities,  and  cre- 
dited vrith  all  the  assets.  Thus  the  sums  given  above  under  the  head  **  Journal," 
wOl  be  entered  in  the  ledger  in  this  form  :— 

Dr.  Stock.  Cr. 

To  Sondries  .  .  .       £1300  |  By  Sundries       .  .  •       £2300 

The  ejce«5  of  the  credit  above  tho  debit  eido,  £1000,  being  the  net  capital  or  stock 
in  Uadie.  If  al  next  baliitice  \t  irhnii  te  i'<^imd  that  a  profit  of  £300  has  been  realized, 
whiU  £300  baa  been  withdrawn  for  priori  to  expenses.  Stock  will  fall  to  be  credited 
"  By  *  Proftt  and  Losa'£30«,"  ftnd  d^litcd  «*  To  *  A  B's  Private  account,'  £200." 
Alter  whi^  the  balance  at  Cr.  of '  Stock/  or  A  B's  net  capital,  will  be  £1100. 

Frdvit  Aire  Lots.— Dufing  the  cnTrencv  of  the  year,  this  account  should  be  do- 
bil«d  ioleij  ftt  aeinal  Im^^^  and  rjvditftd  for  actual  gains ;  leaving  the  balances 
of  €«»misdoQ«  Inrcre^^  Charges  AcL^ount,  &c.  to  be  transferred  at  the  tinw  fixed 
fat  balacieing.  Somn  hou^ei^  amalgamate  Ihe  whole  of  these  aocounts  into  one 
!  F^^  and  Lo^s  account  \  but  thi^  k  obiectionable,  especially  in  lar«e  con- 
whCT*  it  U  of  importance  to  tiro^crve  all  the  channels  of  gain  Mldloss  as 
I  M  poiislble,  A  better  plan  la  to  open  a  separate  account  for  Profit,  ana 
aitOlb«rf«r  Loifl; 
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The  balance  arising  on  Profit  and  Lobs  account  is  transferred  "  To  Stock/'  or 
^  By  Stock,**  according  as  the  result  is  gain  or  loss. 

Commission  Account  is  credited  for  all  commissions  received  for  oar  trouble  in 
transacting  business  for  others.  There  are  seldom  any  entries  to  the  debit,  as  the 
charges  for  commission  made  by  our  agents  properly  belong  to  the  Goods  Account 
to  which  they  haye  reference.  It  is  closed  by  transferring  the  balance  to  "  Profit  and 
Loss." 

Intbbest  Account  contains  on  the  Dr.  side  all  sums  paid  or  incurred  for  interest 
or  discount ;  and  on  the  (>.  all  sums  received  or  become  due  for  the  same.  The  dif- 
ference, at  balancing,  is  transferred  to  *'  Profit  and  Loss." 

Charges  Account  contains  on  the  Dr.  side  all  general  expenses  paid  or  incurred 
in  the  business,  as  rents,  taxes,  salaries,  postages,  and  incidents.  If  any  of  these 
should  be  afterwards  charged  to  some  other  account,  the  sums  so  charged  are  en- 
tered to  the  Cr.    The  balance  is  transferred  to  **  Pront  and  Loss." 

In  some  houses,  separate  accounts  are  kept  for  Export  Charges,  Charges  on 
Sales,  on  Commissiony  &o.,  such  accounts  bein^  dissectecl  periodictuly,  and  credited 
by  the  different  parties,  or  Adventures,  for  which  the  charges  were  mcurred. 

Private  Account  contains  on  the  Dr.,  money,  or  any  thing  else  withdrawn  from 
the  concern  for  private  use.  It  seldom  contains  any  thing  on  the  Cr.  side.  The 
balance  is  transferred  to  "  Stock."  Dr  Hamilton  and  other  writers  carry  private 
or  house  expenses  to  **  Profit  and  Loss  ;"-— but  this  is  improper,  as  the  true  profits  of 
business  mav  be  £1000  a-year,  while  the  expenditure  being  £1500,  a  false  loes 
would  be  exnibited. 

Cash.— Some  houses  post  the  ledger  directly  from  the  Cash  Book,  vrithout  any 
intermediate  entry  in  the  Journal  beyond  ^  Cash  Dr.  to  Sundries"  for  the  monthly 
amount  of  receipts  ;  and  **  Sundries  Dr.  to  Cash"  for  the  monthly  amount  of  pay- 
ments ;  but  the  more  general  method  in  large  concerns  is  that  described  above  un- 
der the  head  **  Journal."  By  both  plans,  the  cash  account  in  the  Ledger  is  usually 
oomprised  in  twelve  lines  on  each  side  yearly. 

The  mode  of  stating  the  cash  details  is  simple.  When  goods  are  sold  for  ready 
monejf  Dr.  •*  Cash,"  Cr.  "  Goods,"  or  account  to  which  the  goods  belong.  When 
cash  IS  received  for  goods  formerly  sold  on  credit,  Dr.  **  Cash,"  Cr.  the  purchaser. 
When  goods  are  bought  for  ready  money,  Cr.  ^  Cash,"  Dr.  **  Goods."  or  account  to 
which  the  goods  belong.  When  cash  is  paid  for  goods  purchased  on  credit,  Cr. 
**  Cash,"  Dr.  the  seller.  Wben  money  is  received  of  one  person  for  the  use  of  another, 
or  for  his  own  use.  Dr.  *^  Cash,"  Cr.  the  person  for  whose  use  it  is  received.  When 
money  is  paid  to  one  person  for  the  use  of  another,  or  for  his  own  use.  Dr.  the  per- 
son for  whose  use  it  is  paid,  Cr.  **  Cash."  When  money  is  lent,  Cr.  **  Cash,"  Dr.  the 
borrower.  When  money  is  borrowed,  Dr.  ^  Cash,"  Cr.  the  lender.  When  a  bill  is 
paid.  Cr.  •*  Cash,"  Dr. "  Bills  Payable.*'  When  a  bill  is  discounted,  Dr. "  Cash,"  and 
Cr.  '^  Bills  Receivable"  for  the  total  amount  of  the  bill ',  and  Cr. ''  Cash,"  and  Dr. 
**  Interest."  for  the  discount. 

Bills  Patablb  Account  ib  credited  with  all  bills  accepted,  and  debited  vrith 
those  paid  ;  the  balance  shows  the  amount  of  bills  unpaid. 

Bills  Riecbivable.— This  account  is  debited  vrith  all  bills  received,  and  credited 
with  those  paid,  discounted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of ;  the  balance  snows  the  bills 
remaining  in  hand. 

In  thoBenewal  tf  BUlt^sL  If  the  bill  be  in  your  ovm  hands,  make  A  B  (the 
acceptor)  Dr.  to  Sundries;  viz.  To  "  Bills  Receivable,"  for  the  sum  of  the  old  bill ;  To 
**  Interest,"  for  interest  for  the  time  the  bill  is  renewed  added  to  the  new  bill ;  and 
then  "  Bills  Receivable "  Dr.  to  A  B  for  the  new  bill.  2</.  If  the  bill  be  discounted, 
or  paid  away,  make  A  B  Dr.  to  '*  Cash"  when  you  pay  his  bill,— and  A  B  Dr.  to  **  In- 
terest"  for  interest :  then  «  Bills  Receivable"^  Dr.  to  A  B  for  the  new  bill.  If  the 
new  bill,  however,  be  drawn  for  the  same  sum  as  the  former,  and  the  interest  paid 
in  cash,  it  is  sufilcient  to  enter  **  Cash"  Dr.  to  **  Interest"  for  the  interest,  without 
bringing  it  to.A  B's  account. 

In  the  Protesting  ofBiUt^-AsL  If  the  bill  be  in  your  own  hands,  make  A  B  Ton 
whose  account  it  was  received)  Dr.  to  **  Bills  Receivable"  for  the  bill,  and  A  B  Dr. 
to  "  Cash"  or  **  Charges."  for  expenses  of  protest ;  2d,  If  the  bill  be  discounted  or 
paid  away,  A  B  Dr.  to  **  Cash,"  paid  his  bill  with  expenses. 

Aocommodaiion  BiUt.—Wh&i  you  receive  another  person's  acceptance,  or  grant 
your  own  note  and  receive  the  proceeds,  in  either  case  merely  for  your  own  accom- 
modation, enter  **  Bills  Receivable"  Dr.  to  '^  Bills  Payable"  for  the  bill  (as  vou  will 
have  to  provide  for  it  when  it  falls  due) ;  and  when  discounted,  ''Cash'*  Dr.  to 
**  Bills  Receivable,"  and  when  paid,  **  Bills  Payable"  Dr.  to  **  CJash."    When  you 
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rd  your  bill  io  another,  merely  for  his  accommodation,  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
particulars  in  a  ''Memorandum  Book,** or  **  Register  Bill  Book,"  and  ti^e  an 
oUication  firom  him  that  he  is  to  proride  for  it  when  it  becomes  due.  If  he  then  be 
unable  to  pay  the  bill,  enter  A  B  Dr.  to  **  Cash.*'  Where,  however,  accommoda- 
ti<m  bill  transactions  betwixt  two  parties  are  numerous,  the  best  way  is  to  open  a 
Beparate  account  for  them. 

Merchants  whose  bill  transactions  are  numerous,  keep  a  Regitier  Bill  Book,  in 
which  all  bills  they  recelTo,  or  become  bound  to  pay,  are  entered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  fall  due,  to  enable  them  to  regulate  their  payments  without  embar- 
xassment. 

Goods  Aooouivt  commences  on  the  Dr.  side,  with  the  balance  of  goods  on  hand. 
Goods  bought  are  entered  on  the  same  side  :  and  goods  sold  on  the  Cr.  Charges 
bud  out  on  goods  are  entered  on  the  Dr.  siae,  as  also  discounts  allowed  on  goods 
sold ;  and  on  the  Cr.  side  discounts  received  on  goods  purchased,  as  well  as  any 
OfUier  incidental  advantage  which  arises  from  them.  On  closing  the  account,  Cr. 
"Bj  **  Balance  "  for  value  of  goods  on  hand.  If  the  Cr.  side  is  then  found  to  exceed 
the  Dr.  the  account  is  to  be  debited.  To  **^  Proit  and  Loss  "  for  gain  :  and,  if  the  con- 
trary,  it  is  to  be  credited  By  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  loss.  In  some  nouses,  separate 
mocounts  are  opened  in  the  Ledger  for  each  kind  of  ffoods ;  but  perhaps  the  more 
general  practice  is  to  open  only  one  general  account,  and  leave  the  gain  or  loss 
npon  the  different  parcels  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Warehouse  Book. 

AooouNTS  OF  Soips,  HousES,  &c.  are  debited  with  the  cost  and  outlays,  and 
credited  with  ft^hts,  rents,  and  other  receipts.  The  difibrence  is  transferrod  to 
**  Profit  and  Loss,  after  crediting  them  *'  By  Balance  "  for  their  value  at  the  time  of 
dosing. 

Pekbonal  Aocoukts  are  debited  to  Goods,  Cash,  Charges  for  Commission,  and 
Tot  ererj  thing  we  give  out ;  and  credited  for  what  we  receive  either  in  Groods. 
Cash,  or  Charges,  &c.  Whertf  the  transactions  with  a  party  are  numerous,  and  of 
dVerent  kinds,  several  accounts  may  be  opened  ;  thus  with  A  B  you  may  open  his 
•*  (General  Account."  his  **  Accepting  Account,"  his  **  Account  of  Condiments," 
&€.,  the  balance  of  all,  or  any  ot  these,  being  transferred  at  certain  periods  to  his 
•*  Account  Current." 

iNSURAifCB  AcoouicT  is  Stated  in  various  vniys,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  bo<^  of  a  merchant,  or  person  insured,  it  is  debited  to  the  Broker  or  Insurance 
Company,  for  the  amount  of  premium  ana  policv,  and  credited  by  the  Adventure 
cor  person  for  whose  account  it  is  effected  ;  the  Broker  being  debited  for  Returns, 
Averages,  or  Losses,  to  the  accounts  that  were  formerly  charged  with  the  pre- 
miums, where,  however,  the  merchant  acts  as  his  own  broker,  it  will  be  convement 
io  open  a  separate  set  of  Insurance  books  for  the  accounts  or  the  different  under- 
writers, ft.c..  and  to  reserve  his  general  ledger  for  an  Insurance  Account,  and  an 
aeoount  for  nimself  as  "  Broker,"  both  of  which  vrill  be  stated,  as  in  the  former  case. 

In  the  books  of  an  Underwriter,  **  Insurance  Account"  is  credited  by  the 
broker  or  party  insured  for  the  premium,  &c. ;  and  debited  to  the  same  accounts 
for  Returns.  Averages,  or  Losses  ;  the  difference  being  transferred  at  balancing  to 
"  Profit  ana  Loss."^  At  balancing,  care  must  be  taken  to  transfer  the  premiums 
on  current  risks  to  a  **  Suspense"  or  **  Guarantee  Account." 

DEBEimntB  AcoouiVT  is  debited  To  '*  Goods  "  for  the  drawbacks  to  be  received 
on  goods  exported  from  our  ovm  stock,  and  credited  hj  **  Cash  "  when  we  receive 
the  same :  tne  balance  shows  the  debentures  outstanding. 

Goons  Received  on  Commission. — Separate  accounts  are  sometimes  opened  in 
the  ledger  for  each  consignment ;  but  as  this  is  done  in  the  Sales  or  Faot<^  Book, 
it  is  usual  to  confine  the  ledger  accounts  to  two  general  ones,  namely,  **  Sales  on 
Commission,"  and  **  Chaiges  on  Sales  on  Commission."  The  first  is  credited  bv 
the  accounts  of  the  diflferentpurchasers  for  the  gross  sales  ^  and  debited  (after  each 
consignment  is  sold)  to  **  Charges  on  Sales  on  Commission "  for  the  amount  of 
diai^ges,  to  **  Commission  "  for  your  commission,  and  to  the  consigner  for  the  net 
proceeds :  and  the  balance  will  consist  of  the  gross  i^roceeds  of  goods  not  yet 
accounted  for  by  you.  **  Charges  on  Goods  on  Commission  "  is  debited  to  **  Cash," 
&C.  for  idl  charges,  and  credited  as  already  stated :  the  baUnoe  will  show  the 
amount  of  advances  remaining  to  be  accounted  for  to  vou. 

Adventures.— In  Adventures  Ouiward,  two  accounts  are  generaUv  opened  vHth 
the  foreign  agent,  **  A  B  Account  of  Consignments  "  is  debited  vnth  the  cost  of  the 
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ifl  oredited  by  **  Goods/'  or  as  tlie  ease  may  be,  for  the  amount  of  inrolee  and 
obarges ;  ana  debited  with  remittanoes. 

Cwuiffnmentt  by  yon  to  parties  in  this  country  are  stated  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  AdTenturee  Outward. 

Joint  Adventures  may  be  stated  in  Tarious  ways.  If  A  and  B  ship  goods  con- 
junctly to  Bombay,  to  the  value  of  £300  ;  of  which,  £210  are  from  A,  and  £90 
from  B ;  and  the  net  proceeds  realized  by  Z  be  £400  ;  the  accounts  may  be  stated 
in  this  form  in  A^s  books,  supposing  him  to  be  manager,  and  the  profits  divisible 
equally. 

Cr. 
£161 


Dr.  Adventun  to  Bombtty  In  a  withB. 


To  Goods   .    .     £210 

ToB 90 

To  Inomnoe  .    .     18 


>Oluurgei 


To  Profit  and  Lon   ao 

"sel 


By  B  his  i  cost 

By  Z  fny  I  net7 

proceeds  .  i 


900 


981 


Dr. 

ToAdvf«i.hls|cost£16I 
ToBolanee    .    .     1S9 


By  AdTsn.  ^tCm 
ByZhtoinoCI 
prooeeds  .   i 


Cr. 

£90 
900 


Dr. 

To  Adven.  Ac. 

ToB     ... 


Z 

£900  iBy 

.     900 


990 
£400 


The  balance  of  £129  is  paid  to  B,  on  the  £400  being  remitted  by  Z.  The  adven- 
ture may  also  be  stated  by  A  as  though  it  were  his  own  entirely,  giving  credit  to 
B  for  his  goods,  and  half  the  profit. 

Bbakches.— Concerns  which  have  branch  establishments  should  open  aooonnts 
with  each  precisely  as  if  they  were  strangers. 

FoRETON  MoNBT  AcoouifTS.— If  an  account  with  a  foreigner  is  to  be  settled  in 
foreign  money,  we  must  enter  the  value  of  each  article  reduced  to  that  money  in 
an  inner  column.  If  the  sums  of  the  inner  columns  be  equal,  there  is  nothing  due 
by  the  one  party  to  the  other ;  and  then,  if  the  sums  of  tne  outer  columns  be 
unequal,  the  diimrenoe  is  gain  or  loss.  But  if  the  inner  columns  be  unequal,  the 
balaiice  due  from  one  party  to  the  other  must  be  valued  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange ;  and  after  the  value  is  added  to  the  proper  side,  the  difi'erence  is  gain 
or  loss. 

Bad  Debt  Account  is  debited  to  **  A  B  *'  &c.  for  bad  debts  incurred,  and  credited 
by  **  Cash  "  for  dividends,  &c.,  and  bv  ^  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  the  net  loss  sustained 
at  the  period  when  the  debtor  is  discharged,  or  the  recovery  of  his  debt  has  become 
hopeless. 

A  preferable  mode  of  disposing  of  bad  debts  is  to  open  a  **  Guarantee  Account." 
and  credit  it  at  the  period  of  balancing  by  **  Profit  and  Loss  "  for  the  probable 
amount  of  loss  by  bad  or  doubtful  debts.  In  this  case,  the  debtor's  own  accounts 
are  credited  for  dividends,  &c.,  and  afterwards  by  **  Guarantee  Account  *'  for  net 
loss.  At  each  succeeding  period  of  balance,  a  new  valuation  of  bad  debts  is  to  be 
made,  and  an  additional  sum  credited  by  **  Profit  and  Loss,"  if  found  requisite. 

Any  other  contingency  may  obviously  be  provided  for  in  Guarantee  Account  on 
the  same  principle. 

Pabtnekship  Acoouim  may  be  kepi  m  the  general  ledger  in  six  diiferent  ways, 
namely  ^three  in  which  no  entoies  are  made  until  the  partners  advance  their  shares; 
and  three  in  which  entries  are  made  previous  to  the  shares  being  paid  in :  in  the 
latter  an  ^  Account  Proper"  being  opened  vrith  each  partner,  for  recording  the 
sums  drawn  out  or  paid  m,  distinct  from  the  *'  Account  in  Company"  for  his  snare. 


1.  (kuh,  or  the  ArtUiU  advanced  Dr,  to  8lode» 

— Uien 

Stodt  Dr.  to  8undrie9. 

To  eadi  partner  for  his  share. 
9.  Sundries  mi,  to  the  Partner, 

For  the  articles  paid  in. 
3.  Bundriei  Drt.  to  Stock  in  Companp. 

For  the  articles  paid  in,  mentioninff  each 


partner's  share. 
1iI>r.toi^ 


fSundria. 


To  eaca  partnerls  Account  in  Companp, 
for  his  proposed  capital,— then 
Sundriet  Drs.  to  Stock, 
Each  partner's  Account  Proper  for  the 
same. 

5,  Each  partner's  ^eeotmf  Proper  Dr.  to  each 

partner's  Account  in  Companift  for  the 
capital  to  be  advanced. 

6.  Sundriee  Drs.  to  Stock  in  Oompanif. 

Bach  partner's  Account  Proper  for  the 
propped  capltal-and 


when  the  partners  pay  in  their  respective  shares,  the  entry  by  all  the  three  last  is 
^  Cash"  or  the  Article  advanced  Ih*.  to  partners*  Account  Proper.  At  balancing 
the  books,  if  the  business  has  been  successful,  and  the  profit  is  to  be  divided,  enter 
**  Profit  and  Loss"  Dr.  to  each  Partner's  Account  Proper,  but  if  there  has  been  a 
loss,  these  entries  are  to  be  reversed.  The  balance  of  the  Account  Proper  is  then 
usually  transfened  to  the  Account  in  Company  when  the  latter  is  kept  separate, 
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»d  Hk«o4  fixed  tfaiite  Mattel  «biU  fenaiB  pemaiietit.    tn  ati  oases.  Interest 
k  to  b«  obannd  «b  tbe  pwtaen'  Meoobts,  In  order  to  equalize  their  adrancea. 

A  preferable  mode,  howeTer,i8  to  state  the  aocoimts  hi  the  General  Ledger  nre- 
dwiy  as  in  the  case  of  ft  stncle  proprietor,  and  to  adjust  the  p^nership  interests 
ia  a  prifrnte  Partnerahip  Ledger  as  foUows  ^— 

Dr. 


Joint  CspflaL 

37 
SnO 


B7A.«itlkd»ihi£ilO 
By  R  do.  106 

BybalMM  fiSt 


Dr. 


To 


Dr. 


£W 

Interest. 

£37|ByJoislC 

Proit  and  Loss. 
£300  I  By  Jotnt  C. 


£«37 


Ct. 


Dr.  A. 

ToBskoiM  61A 


sm 


Cr. 

£000 


By  Joint  a 

By  Interait  m 

By  P.  A  L.  f  girin  SOO 


,     Dr.  B. 

£f^i  To  Jt  C.  withdr*.  £105 
To *— 


Cr. 

£300 


307 


£412 


Cr. 

By  Jobt  C.  £300 

By  IntcTMt  12 

ByP.  &L.|gata  100 

£419 


Jmni  CkpUal  is  debited  at  the  ontset  to  each  of  the  partners  for  his  capital ;  at 
balancJMit  is  debited  to"Intere8t*' for  the  interest  arisuig  on  the  eapital;to''Proflt 
mmd  ho9p*  for  gain :  and  credited  by  each  of  the  partaen*  aoconnts  for  the  sums 
widMfamwn.    It  is  tnus  jnst  the  Stock  Account  of  the  Qeneral  Ledcer  reversed. 

Inierett  U  credited  b^  **  Joint  Capital  **  for  the  interest  arising  on  it ;  and  debited 
to  tbe  partners  for  their  respeetire  shares, 

Prc0t  mmd  Lon  is  credited  by  **  Joint  CafMtal**  for  net  gain  ;  and  debited  to  the 
pftrftners'  aeoonnts  for  their  respectiTe  shares. 

Pmrtmtri  Aeeount$  are  credited  by  **  Joint  Catdtal,"  '^  Intet^st,"  and  **  Profit  and 
Loos."  for  their  reipeetiTe  shares  of  capital,  mterest,  and  gam,  and  debited  to 
**  JeiBl  Gapital"  for  the  soms  wiUidrawn. 


IIL  OtaSng  qfa  Modified  S^tem  adapted  for  Retail  Butineu. 

It  is  a  ooBinon  prejudice  that  the  retaUer,  from  the  minuteness  of  his  sales,  iS 
oable  to  keep  his  aoconnts  on  tiie  same  systematic  principles  as  the  merchant. 
Ttie  difllcnlty,  howerer,  applies  solely  to  the  <|nantitie8  of  goods,  and  in  no  req>ect 
to  the  money  accounts  which,  in  all  businesses,  are  comi^sed  of  expenditure  and 
reiinma,  receipts  and  payments.  These  particulars  the  retailer  can  ascertain  as 
eaaily  as.  the  merchant,  and  therefore  he  may  with  eaual  fkcilitY  systematize  his 
aoeoonts.  In  the  simple  form  aren  below,  the  only  books  employed  are  a  Cash 
Book,  a  Day  Bo<^  and  a  Ledger  into  which  the  two  f<nmer  are  posted  directly 
without  theinterrention  of  a  JoumaL 

Tbe  Cash  Book  differs  from  ordinary  books  of  this  kind  in  baling  an  inner 
eafaum  on  each  side  titled  **  Store.**  In  the  inner  column  on  the  Dr.  side  are  entered 
the  cash  drawn  for  ready-moner  sales  and  discounts  reoeired ;  and  in  the  credit 
inner  column,  ready-money  purcnases.  discounts  allowed  or  paid,  and  all  charges  of 
a  general  nature.  The  amount  of  each  of  the  inner  columns  is  transterred  monthly 
to  the  onter,  and  then  posted  to  **  Store  Account"  in  the  Ledger. 

In  the  annexed  form  the  ready-money  sales  are  entered  weekly,  but  in  practice 
fhe^  should  be  entered  daily  unless  a  netty  cash  book  is  kept  for  tnat  purpose ;  in 
wlndi  case  they  may  be  truisferred  wnen  conrenient. 

The  Da§f  Book  forms  a  chronological  record  of  all  the  other  transactions  :  ihe 
purdiases  on  credit  are  extended  into  the  column  titled  **  Store  Dr.  ;**  the  sales  on 
credit  to  that  titled  **  Store  Cr.,**  and  any  other  transactions  which  may  occur  are 
expressed  in  the  journal  form,  and  entered  in  an  inner  column.  The  two  outer 
eotumas  are  summed  monthly,  and  their  aaoaitts  potted  to  ^  Store  Account,"  as 
kftire. 

The  Ledfftr  is  extremely  simple,  and  wHl  be  readily  understood  on  inspection. 
Tbe  Store  aoeonnt  combines  a  eoods  and  charaes  account ;  andatclosins;,the  value 
ef  the  goods  on  hand,  as  ascertained  by  hiTontory,  is  stated  to  the  credit  as  a  ba- 
kaee.  and  the  excess  of  the  credit  abore  the  debit  side,  being  the  profit  realised,  is 
tmMfarred  to  Stock  account 

Ihs  period  embraced  by  the  transactions  is  one  month,  but  the  procedure  is  tbe 
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i  throiiffhoiit  ihe  year.  The  operation  of  balancing  is  here  for  illiutration  per- 
formed at  tbe  end  of  the  month,  when  the  closing  stock  entries  are  stated  in  the 
journal  form  at  the  end  of  the  Day  Book. 


Dr. 

CASH  BOOK. 

C 

^. 

man. 

SIM. 

Feb.1. 

To  Stock  -          -          '  £ 

MO 

Peb.1. 

ByBaiik,lodMd  -  £ 
By  Store,  SOOlbs.  te»,  at  4s. 

S86 

..    7. 

To8tor«,CMhiaI«  - 

15 

..    3. 

40 

..   & 

ToStore,diact.  from  J.  Smith 

10 

..    8. 

By  J.  Smith,  paid  him   - 

,. 

sua 

..  14. 

To  Store,  cMh  nlet 

16 

..  13. 

By  A  B,  fismily  expenses 

,. 

5 

To  J.  Beil  in  ftiU       - 

IS 

..  14. 

By  Store,  disoomit  to  J.  BeU 
ByStore,disct.onP.B>sbill 

1 

..  81. 

To  Store,  eaahiAles      - 

IS 

..  SS. 

1 

..  8S. 

To  Bills  Receivable,    dts- 

..  S8. 

By  Store,  faicidento,dEe.  - 

IS 

oounted  P.  Brown's,  doe 

..    •• 

By  A  B,  family  expenses 

« 

Jane  18       -       -       - 

00 

A4 

..  S8. 

To  Stoi«,  cash  Mies   - 

U 

«7 

ByBalanoa       -        -       i 

110 

639 

630 

DAY  BOOK. 


Feb-S. 
..  ft. 
..  10. 
..  ift. 
..  so. 


To  John  Smith,  for  1000  Ihs.  tea,  at  4s. 
By  J.  BeU,  48  lbs.  tea,  at  fts. 
To  J.  Smith,  100  owt.  sugar,  at  50s. 
By  J.  BeU,  SO  cwL  sugar,  at  OOb. 
Bills  ReoeiTable,  PrTto  J.  BeU 

ReceiTed  his  faiU  at  4  months,  dae  Jane  18 


•  •  S8. 


ByJ.BeUfor4n)s.te»,at5s.  - 
^  40U>s.sagar,at6d. 


Store  Acooont,  Dr.  for  parchases  on  credit  this  month 
Store  Accoont,  Cr.  for  sales  on  credit  this  month 

Stock  Dr.  to  A  B  Prirate  Acooont,  bahmce  of  latter  transferred 

Store  Account  Dr.  to  Stock,  gain  on  former  transferred 


* 

sso 

IS 
60 

£60 

!i 

t 

450 

74 

£11 

£S1 

Dr. 


LEDGER. 


Cr. 


Feb.  88. 


Dr, 

Feb.  28. 


Dr, 
Feb.   1. 

Dr. 

Feb.  so. 

Dr. 

Feb.  13. 
..    S8. 


To  A  B  for  cash  withdrawn 
To  Balance     •      - 


To  Cash 

To  Sundries,  per  Day  B. 

To  Stock  for  gain 


To  Gash  lodged 

To  J.  BeU,  doe  Jane  18 


To  Gash,  funOy  expenses 
To  ditto 


Stock.  

£11    Feb.  1.  By  Gash  for  capital 
510     ..  S8.  By  Store  for  gain 

£M1 


Store. 


£500 

SI 

£201 


Cr. 


£54    Feb.  S8.  By  Gash  for  sales,  he    -         £67 

450      ....  By  Sundries,  sales  per  Day  B.     74 

SI      ....  By  Balance,  goods  on  hand       384 


£5S5 

Cr. 
-      £i86 

Cr. 

£60   Feb.  S5.  By  Cash,  discd.  J.  Ben*k  bffl      £60 


£585 

Bank. 

-    £885   Feb.  98.  By  BaUnoe 

Bills  ReceiTable.  — 


A  B  Priyate  Account. 


£5   Feb.  88.  By  Stock  transferred 
-     6 


Cr. 
£11 
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John  Smith. Or. 

To  Casta,  diMOimt  £10      -         -      £S00   Feb.  S.  Bj  Bton,  1000  Rm.  ««»,  at  4s...£20O 
ToBftluioe      -         -  -      -        S50     ..  10.  Bjr8Core,100ewt.Mii.,ftlMi.  i50 

J.  BeU. :  Ct. 

To  Store,  48  !!)•.  tea,  at  5t.  -         £13    Feb.  14.  By  Cadi,  dlieoant  £l     -       £i9 

To  Store,  90  owt  sogar,  at  001.        -       00     ..    90i  By  BiUs  Reo<>>^,  doe  June  11     00 
To  Store,  tea  and  sugar  -  -       2     ..    88.Byr* 


Dr. 

Fbb.  & 
..    S8. 

Dr. 

FM».  5. 
1& 

To  Store,  tea  and  sugar 

£74  £74 

Br.  Balance.    (A  B's  Estate,  Feb.  28.) »  Cr. 

To  Casta  OD  hand  ...  £80  By  J.  Smith,  due  to  him      £930 

To  Store,  goods  on  band    -  -  384  By  Stock 

To  Bank  -  -  -  >  98ft 

To  J.  Ben,  doe  by  him  -  -         2 

£760  £760 

If  the  concern  is  a  partnership,  the  accounts  may  be  kept  precisely  as  aboTe,  and 
the  interests  of  the  partners  adjusted  in  a  private  ledger,  accordinjr  to  the  form 
nreo  in  last  section.  In  this  ledger  should  also  be  engrossed  the  InTentory  and 
y aloation  of  Stock^and  the  Balance  Account. 

BORACIC  AClD  is  obtained  artificially  bj  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon 
bofax ;  and  in  a  natural  state  in  the  hot  springs  of  Sasso,  near  Florence,  and  in 
the  lipari  islands.  It  occurs  in  small  briluant  colourless  crystals,  ^Hiich  have  a 
greasy  feel :  it  is  inodorous,  and  possesses  little  taste.  This  acid  is  used  in  the  ma- 
Bofiifetiire  of  borax,  as  well  as  in  chemical  inyestigations.  About  6000  cwts.  are 
annnally  imported  mto  this  country. 

BORAX,  a  salt  procured  in  an  impure  state^  called  HneaL  or  rough  5oradr,  from 
»  lake  in  lliibet,  aWt  fifteen  days^  journey  from  Teeshoo  Lomboo,  from  Whence 
nearly  the  whole  European  market  is  supplied  by  way  of  Calcutta.  Tincal»  as  im* 
ported,  is  embedded  in  a  kind  of  soapy  matter ;  its  crystals  are  soft  and  brittle, 
cokmrkst^ellowish  or  greenish,  sometmies  nearly  transparent,  bnt  more  commonly 
epaqoe.  When  purified,  it  is  called  borax,  or  borate  qfsoda.  and  occurs  in  rather 
large  white  semitransparent  crystals,  having  a  sweetish  alkaline  taste.  When 
heated, it  becomes  aporous friable  mass,  called  calcined boreut.  Borax  is  also  pre- 
pared artificially  in  ^gland  and  France  from  its  ingredients,  boracic  acid  and  soda. 
This  salt  is  employed  in  medicine,  but  is  chiefly  used  as  a  flux  in  the  arts.  About 
1500  cwts.  are  annually  brought  to  this  connti^,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  again 
re-exported. 

BOT  ARG  A,  a  substance  similar  to  caviare,  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, ftt>m  the  spawn  of  a  kind  of  mullet.  It  is  very  firm,  of  a  deep  reddish 
cokmr,  and  has  two  lobes  about  nine  inches  long.    The  best  is  made  at  Tunis. 

BOTTLES  (Du.  Boitele,  Fr.  Bouteillei.  Ger.  BouieiHen,  It.  BotHgHe;  FiasohL 
Vm.Botelhas.    Rus.  Bu/ii/K    %^,  Botelias.)    [Glass.] 

BOTTOBCRY  is  a  contract  by  which  money  is  borrowed  on  the  joint  security  of 
ft  ship  and  its  owners,  repayable  on  the  ship  terminating  her  voyage  successfully. 
It  eorresponds  with  ReeponderUia^  which  is  a  similar  method  of  raising  money 
on  the  cargo.  [Respondentia.]  It  may  be  executed  either  by  bill  on  the  part  <n 
the  borrower,  or  by  a  mutual  bond,  provided  the  conditions  be  clearly  expressed. 
At  bone,  the  contract  is  entered  into  by  the  owners,  or  by  the  master  as  their  agent. 
The  master  has  fhll  authority  in  a  foreign  countr|r  to  bind  the  owners,  and  hypo- 
thecate tiie  ship  and  freight  ov  a  bottomrv-bond,  m  cases  of  necessity.  ^  If  it  be 
■nde,"  says  Mr  Smith,  **  by  tne  owners  tnemselves  in  this  country,  baore  the  com- 
■MBoement  of  the  voyage,  the  lender  has  not  the  same  convenient  remedy  by  suit 
in  the  AdmUnHy  against  the  ship,  as  he  has  in  the  case  of  hypothecation  for  neces- 
Mries  by  the  master  in  a  forei^  port,  and  if  the  contract  refer  to  a  British  ship,  of 
which  it  purports  to  be  an  assignment,  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
gistry Act  seems  necessary  to  its  vaudity^  (Mercantile  L,  848).  In  Scotland, 
aeoording  to  iWessor  Beu,  "  to  make  the  debt  efi'ectual,  the  proceedings  are  in 


cf  the  bond  may  take  any  amount  of  interest  without  bemg  liable  to  the  usury  laws, 
a  privikge  of  less  eonsequence  than  it  formerly  was.  [Usubt.]   But  this  privilege 
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continnes  with  the  sea  risk— when  that  eeases,  the  interest,  which  continues  to  nm, 
is  res^eted  to  the  ordinary  rate.  Where  the  master  hyiMthecates  the  ship  for 
interest  exceeding  6  per  cent.,  the  lender  has  a  personal  claim  acainst  the  master, 
bnt  none  against  the  owner.  Where  there  are  seTeral  bonds  of  bottomry,  and  the 
value  of  the  ship  is  insufficient  to  meet  them  all,  the  last,  if  absolutely  neoeasary, 
is  preferred,  as  haying  had  the  chief  tendency  to  the  preserration  of  the  yeastt. 
UMoM,  117-131.  Mar8haU<mInsur<mce,7i2'm.  SmUh*$ MeramtUe L. ^46-^1. 
BeWt  Com,  L  530-596.) 

BOUGHT-AND-SOLD  NOTE.    [Brokee]. 

BOUNTY,  a  premium  given  by  a  ^yemment  for  the  encouragement  of  a  par- 
ticular brancn  of  industry.  The  granting  of  bounties  formed,  untillately,  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  commercial  policy  ofthis  country.  A  graduated  allowance  per 
yard  was  paid  on  all  linen  exported,  in  order  to  encourage  the  home  manufacturer, 
and  enable  him  to  meet  foreign  competition ;  four  shillings  were  eranted  on  each 
barrel  of  cured  gutted  Jierrings  ;  and  £1  per  ton  on  every  vessel  fitted  out  for  the 
whale-fishery,  in  order  to  promote  the  fianeries  and  the  rearing  of  seamen.  En- 
couragements were  given  to  other  trades  on  similar  principles  ;  and  in  1824  (he  total 
sum  paid  under  this  head  amounted  to  £536,228.  The  impolicy  of  bounties  had  by 
this  time,  however,  been  rendered  evident  by  the  writin|p  of  Smith  and  Bicardo. 
It  was  now  acknowledge  that  individual  interest  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  nrompl 
men  to  engage  in  all  trades  of  a  really  advantageous  nature  ;— that  the  production 
and  exchi^ge  of  commodities  fedl  into  the  most  profitable  channels  when  left  to 
themaelves ;  and  that  as  often  as  they  are  diverted  from  those  channels  by  external 
interpositions  of  any  sort,  so  often  the  industry  of  the  country  is  made  to  employ 
itself  leas  adyantageously.  and  those  engaged  in  it  rendered  comparatively  indiffisr- 
ent  to  improvements,  llie  principle  of  bounties  was  aooordinxly  abandoned  by 
government.  The  tonnage  duty  paid  on  whale  ahipe  ceased  in  1824 ;  and  toe 
bounties  on  herrings,  linen,  and  other  articles  were  repealed  in  1830. 

**  Wo  cannot  glTv  onr  workman  a  monopoly  in  the  foreign  as  we  luTedonein  the  home  market 
We  cannot  force  foreignere  to  boy  their  goodi  as  we  have  done  oar  own  countrymen.    The  next 

best  expedient  it  has  been  thought  therefore  is  to  pay  thm/ar  buMittg, Bounties,  it  is 

aHowed,  ought  to  be  giren  to  those  branches  oT  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without 
them.  But  every  branch  of  trade  in  which  the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  wiiieh  re- 
phuses  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  proflto  of  stock,  the  whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and 

sending  them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  bounty. Those  tradea  only  require 

bounties  in  which  the  merchant  Is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replaee  to  him 
his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit;  or  in  which  he  Is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than  it 
really  costs  him  to  send  them  to  markei  The  bounty  Is  giren  in  order  to  make  up  this  loos,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  continue  or  perh^is  to  begin  a  trade  of  which  the  expense  to  supposed  to  bo 
greater  than  the  returns,  of  which  OTory  operauon  eats  up  a  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  it, 
and  which  b  of  such  a  nature  that  if  all  other  trades  reeembled  it  there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left 
in  the  country.  The  trades  which  are  carried  on  b/  means  of  bounties  are  the  only  ones  which  can 
be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  oonsiderable  time  together,  in  such  a  mannw  as  that 
one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell  Its  goods  for  lees  than  It  really  costs  to  bring 
them  to  market.  But  If  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he  would  otherwioe  lose 
upon  the  price  of  hto  goods,  his  own  interest  woiila  soon  oblige  him  to  employ  hto  stock  in  another 
way,  or  to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  repUce  to  falm,  with  the  ordtanuy 
profn,  the  capital  employed  In  sending  them  to  market.  The  effect  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the 
other  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  duur* 
nel  much  loos  advantageous  than  that  in  whteh  it  would  naturally  run  of  Its  own  accord."  {Wmi^ 
qfNatUmt,  book  Iv.  cAap.  v.) 

BOURBON,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  subject  to  France.  It  lies  about  90 
miles  S.W.  from  Mauritius,  and  is  440  miles  E.  from  Madagascar.  Area  895 
British  square  miles.  Population  in  1836,  106,099.  of  which  69,296  were  negro 
slaves.  The  chief  town  and  port  is  St  Denis,  situated  on  its  northern  side,  in  20*  50' 
S.,  and  55*  31'  K;  pop.  12,000.  It  possesses  no  dose  harbour,  but  only  an  open 
and  dangerous  roadstead. 

The  istand  oonstoU  of  the  heighto  and  slopes  of  two  mountains,  the  most  sontberiy  of  whieh  con- 
tains a  Tolcano  in  perpetual  activity.  A  fpreat  part  of  the  biterior  toa  volcanic  desert ;  but  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  coast  are  generally  fertile.  The  diniate  though  humid,  to  pleasant  and  salubrious ; 
hurricanes  are,  howoTor,  frequent  and  riolent  The  staple  product  for  exportation  to  siuar ;  there 
an  atooextonslTe  plantations  of  coffee  and  doves.  The  forests  abound  hi  a  variety  of  flne  timber 
and  dye-woods;  and  ambergris,  coral,  and  turtle,  are  found  on  the  shores.  The  total  vahie  of 
articles  exported  hi  1838,  oTthefrowth  and  produce  of  the  island,  was  16,743,869  fr.  (or  £0OB.7M); 
the  principal  betaig  raw  sugar,  18,173,002  kilogrammes,  value  li,781.164  fr. ;  coflee,  990,013  kilo- 
grammes, value  1 ,386,018  fr. ;  cloves,  506,660  kilogrammes,  value  1 ,403.575  fr.  In  the  same  year  the 
total  vahM  of  the  Imports  wal  13,769.541  fr.  (or  £550,789),  consisUng  chiefly  of  cottons  and  other 
manulhctured  goods,  with  rice,  wheat,  oito,  wfaie.  cattle,  timber,  and  salt.  The  principal  com- 
mercial intevcourse  to  with  Prance,  where  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the  tohutd  to  exchanged  for 
mano&otured  articles,— Madsgascar,  to  which  French  manufactures  are  sent  hi  exchange  for 
cattle,  &c,— India,  to  which  cloves  and  other  articles  are  sent  In  return  for  rice,— and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Mauritius. 
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JfiMfmrift  WiiiffktSt  and  Mone^,  Mtme  m  Framcs. 

Baemu  in  1837,  9,149,563  fr.,  or  £85,962;  expenses,  f  ,932,428  fr.,  or  £117,297. 

BOX  (Fr.  Buis),  a  amaU  tree  (Buxus  sempervireru),  now  rery  scarce  in  this 
country,  but  common  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  west  of  Asia.  Its  wood,  which  is 
nniqae  and  highly  yaluable,  is  dose,  hard,  heavy  and  durable,  of  a  yeUowish  colour, 
cots  better  than  any  other,  and  is  the  only  kind  adapted  for  engraving.  It 
is  also  used  for  the  wooden  part  of  fine  tools,  snuff-boxe8,^nd  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
posee  requiring  strength,  beauty,  and  polish,  in  timber.  A  late  reduction  of  the 
dutyfirom  £6  to  lOs.  per  ton  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  60),  has  led  to  a  greatly  increased  eon- 
flomption  of  boxwood,  and  about  700  tons  are  now  annually  imported,  chiefly  from 
Turxey  and  Spain. 

BRACCIO.  an  Italian  doth  measure,  varying  in  diflEerent  places  from  about  21 
to  26  imperial  inches. 

BRAN,  the  husks  of  ground  com. 

BRANDY  (Fr.  Eau  de  vie  de  mn.  Ger.  Braniewein,  It.  Aquarxente.  For. 
Aguardente.  Sp.  Agitardiente\  a  spirit  distilled  from  wine,  and  from  the  marc, 
or  fermented  residue  of  pressed  grapes.  In  ^nenl  it  is  obtained  from  wine  of 
inferior  quality,  fit  only  for  making  brandy.  The  product  of  the  distillation  is  at 
first  colourless,  but  it  obtains  a  certain  degree  of  colour  by  age.  Most  commonly, 
however,  it  is  coloured  artificially  by  mixture  with  burnt  sugar  and  saunders-wood. 
The  oualit;^  is  of  course  dependent  both  on  the  material  frx>m  which  it  is  procured, 
and  uie  skill  with  which  it  is  manufactured.  Marc  brandy  is  said  to  possess  a 
more  acrid  flavour  than  that  obtained  from  wine. 

Brandy  is  manufactured  in  most  wine  countries,  but  tLi^bcsf,  und  aluiofti  ti^^  only 
kind  imported  into  Britain,  is  made  in  France.  The  qn^ittitv  annutilly  pntpivr^il  in 
that  country  is  estimated,  though  somewhat  vaguely,  &i  about  20j')00/KXt  g^Ms,, 
of  which  nearly  one-third  is  exported.  The  flnest,  mad&  U  Co^ac,  iu  tbfl  de- 
partment of  Cnarente,  is  said  to  be  procured  from  white  wine  fi^rnkontcd  so 
as  not  to  become  impregnated  with  the  oil  of  the  grape  &kin.  The  Coi^iiac 
brandy  is  shipped  mostly  from  the  port  of  Tonnay  on  tho  Omi^iiio  ;  but  braudy 
forms  likewise  a  valuable  export  from  Cette,  Borden-irx,  Kodielle,  and  Nautet. 
Besides  the  British,  the  Anglo-Americans  and  Dutch  take  coaaidembLo  qntuatitiei 
of  it ;  but  the  exports  to  other  countries  are  comparativsiy  tridJjtg.  That  exported 
from  SkMkin  is  shipped  chiefly  at  Barcelona  for  Cuba,  Mexico,  ana  the  Sauth  Ame- 
rican States. 

The  extravagant  duty  of  22s.  6d.  per  gallon  levied  on  foreign  spirits  has  mate- 
rially checked  the  use  of  brandy  in  this  country  ;  indeed  the  quantity  at  present 
entered  for  home  consumption  is  much  less  than  it  was  fiftv  years  ago.  In  1790, 
when  the  duty  was  6s.  the  annual  consumption  was  about  1,700,000  gallons 
(Imp.  meas.).  At  present,  although  it  has  somewhat  increased  of  late  years,  it 
avera^  only  about  1,400,000  gallons  annually.  A  considerable  quantity,  however, 
is  besides  introduced  in  an  irregular  manner,  as  a  contraband  trade  is  carried  on 
with  activity  along  the  coast  of  the  ChanneL 

In  IRSB,  fbe  muuitl^  of  brandy  imported  amounted  to  2,396,195  Imp.  nSia.  (incladinf  over- 
prooO,  of  whidi  2,300,122  galls,  were  from  Fnmce ;  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption 
was  1,903.435  galls.;  and  the  quantity  re-exported  to  1,010,851  galls,  (proof).  Of  the  latter, 
there  were  sent  to  British  America,  281, 6u9  galls. ;  British  Westlndies.  215,531  gaUs.;  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  89,383  galls. ;  United  3tatet,  57.514  galls. ;  East  Indies,  105,173  galls. ;  and  Aus- 
tralia, 122.104  galls. ;  besides  smaller  quantities  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  to  the  South 
American  states,  especially  Chili  and  Peru,  to  the  Canaries,  and  to  other  pUu»8.  The  quantity 
onder  bond  in  this  country  is  usually  about  1,300,000  galls. ;  and  that  in  the  stocks  of  dealers 
■bout  500,000  galls.  [Bpiarrs.] 

BRANK.    [Buck-Wheat.] 

BRASS,  an  important  allov  of  copper  and  zino,  usually  prepared  by  oem^ta- 
tion  of  calamine,  a  native  carbonate  of  zinc,  with  granulated  copper.  Sometimes 
blende,  a  native  sulphuret,  is  employed  instead  of  calamine.  It  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  susceptible  of  a  hish  polish,  and  is  little  liable  to  rust.  It  Is  very  mal- 
leable, and  ductile  when  cold :  at  a  high  temperature  it  is  brittle.  Sp.  gr.  7*8  to  8*4. 
It  is  more  ftisible,  sonorous,  a  worse  conductor  of  heat,  and  harder  than  copper. 
The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  metals  varv  in  the  different  kinds  of  brass;  out 
there  ii  seldom  less  than  one-ninth,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  zinc.  Brass  has 
been  known  and  used  from  the  earliest  ages.  Its  colour  and  other  properties  re- 
cooimend  it  in  preference  to  copper  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  it  is  exten- 
sively employed  both  for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  From  beinff  readily 
turned  on  a  lathe,  it  is  well  adapted  for  j>hilosophical  instruments,  and  those  used 
in  mannfiicturing  processes.  It  is  besides  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great 
variety  of  articl<»,  such  as  buttons,  chandeliers,  lamps,  vases,  fenders,  fire-SGreens» 
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and  lock  and  door  handles.  When  drawn  into  fine  wire,  it  is  extensiyely  employed 
in  pinmaking,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  also  heaten  into  thin  leayes,  which, 
nnaer  the  name  ti  Dutch  leaf  or  Dutch  oold^  are  used  in  makinj^  trinkets  (JBrande's 
Chemutryy  j^c).    The  great  seat  of  the  hrass  manofactore  is  Birmingham. 

<«  TIm  me  of  this  vftlnable  oompoand  meUl  hu  oonUniuUy  incrMiMd  daring  the  last  hundred 
yeart,  and  the  talent  ti  the  designer  has  been  tasked  in  the  taTention  of  new  forms,  and  in  the 
adaptation  of  classical  modSU  to  the  purposes  of  modem  domestic  comfort  and  ornament.  The 
introdnetioQ  of  the  itamp  especially,  whldi  was  first  applied  to  the  multipUcation  of  copies  of 
smaller  wares,  as  buttons,  buckles,  and  cloak  pins,  and  which  was  at  length  adapted  by  Increasing 
Its  DOwer,  to  the  prodoction  of  btrgey&nn#,  has  caused  the  greatest  change  in  this  branch  of  ma- 
nuncture.  The  process  of  casting,  though  preferable  for  many  articles,  is  tedious ;  the  forms 
require  constderable  repairing  and  flnisbing  after  they  leare  the  sand,  and  the  metal  to  necessarily 
ao  thick  as  to  be  for  many  purpoees  inconveniently  heavy ;  but  the  stamp  brings  tip  tlie  work  on 
the  die  on  U^t  rolled  sheet  metal,  so  that  the  most  intricate  and  fairolved  patterns  are  executed 
with  the  neatest  precision ;  and  by  the  ingenious  application  of  separate  parts,  the  work  of  tlie 
carver  and  giUer  fa  larse  decorated  pieces  of  scroll  and  foliage  Is  snocessftiUy  imitated.**  (Pm.C)^ 
€iopadiat  art.  Birmingham.) 

BRASSAGE,  charges  for  mint  expenses. 

BRAZIL,  an  extensiTe  empire  lying  in  S.  America,  hetween  lat.  4**  N.  and  33^ 
S. ;  and  between  long.  85**  and  79"  W.  It  is  bounded  N.  byVeneznela,  French 
Gniana.  and  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  and  S.  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Um- 
gnay,  raragaay,  Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  New  Grenada.  Area 
about  3,000^)00  square  miles.  Population  vaguely  estimated  at  5,000.000 ;  of  which 
1,000,000  whites,  of  Portuguese  origin  ;  2,800,000  negro  slaTes ;  300,000  Indians ; 
and  900.000  firee  blacks  and  mixed  races.  It  is  divided  into  1 8  provinces,  namely. 
Para,  Rio  Negro,  Maranham,  Piauhi,  Ceara,  Bio  Grande  del  Norte,  Parahiba, 
Pemambuco,  Alagoas,  Sergipe,  Bahia.  Espinto  Santo,  Bio  Janeiro,  San  Paulo, 
Minas  Geraes,  Goyac,  Matto  Grosso.  Fernando.  Capital,  Rio  Janeiro.  The  go- 
Temment  is  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  the  executive  is  Tested  in  the  monarch  or 
emperor;  the  legidatiTe  body  consists  of  a  senate  chosen  by  the  emperor,  and  a 
chamber  of  deputies  elected  by  the  people. 


The  pfayrical  diaraeter  of  BrasU  is  as  yet  but  imnerfectly  known,  but  so  fsr  as  ascertained, 
t  appears  to  be  a  oountey  of  vast  natural  capabilities.  A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  parallM 
with  and  at  no  great  distance  fnm  the  coast,  from  10°  to  3S«  8.  lat.    In  the  W.  the  land  agmfa 


t  no  great  distance  tnm  the  coast,  from  10°  to  3S«  8.  lat.  In  the  W.  the  land  agmfa 
rises  to  the  height  of  from  8000  to  6000  fiset,  mreading  out  into  those  sandy  plains  called  Campoe 
Farexto,  which  occupy  the  centre  of  8.  America.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  surfece  to  composeu  of 
uplands.  The  lowlands  extend  principally  along  the  sides  of  the  river  Amason,  with  smaUer  por- 
tions on  the  shores,  and  cm  the  8.W.  border.  In  a  country  equal  fa  extent  to  nearly  4-Aths  of 
Europe,  the  productions  must  be  very  much  divertifled ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  to  covered  by 
vast  forests,  condderable  portions  of  which  have  hem  only  partially  explored.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions, so  fsr  as  laiown.  are  diidly  gold,  diamonds,  fron,  and  salt.  The  prorince  of  Mtoas 
Oeraes  to  the  richest  fa  gold  and  diamonds;  and  what  is  caUed  the  '*  Diamond  District "  extends 
about  60  miles  from  N.  to  8.,  and  85  mUes  from  E.  to  W.  around  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Francisco, 
and  the  Rio  Fsnna,  and  a^Jotoing  Tcjuco,  about  400  mUes  N.  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  neariy 
SOOO  persons  are  employed  by  government  fa  oollectfag  the  stones.  Gold  abounds  chiefly  fa  thto 
provface,  fa  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Francisco,  but  it  Is  found  likewise  fa  all  the  head  waters  of 
the  great  rivers  which  flow  northward  fato  the  Amason.  About  the  middle  of  last  century,  the 
annual  produce  was  about  36,000  marcs ;  but,  owinc  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  aurifsrous  sand  from 
whidi  it  was  washed,  the  amount  decreased,  and  betwixt  1800  and  18S0,  averaged  only  about 
9000  marcs  annually.  Of  bite,  however,  British  capital  has  been  applied  with  some  success  to 
work  the  veins  fa  the  mountains,  particularly  at  Congo  8oco.  near  Babara,  about  S80  mfles  N. 
firom  Rio,  and  the  produce  to  again  doubtless  more  considerable.  The  forests-  abound  with  great 
varieties  of  wood  wdl  adi4>ted  for  dyeing,  for  cabfaet-work,  and  for  shipbuildfag.  A  considerable 
portion,  however,  of  the  country  8.  of  So^  8.  lat.  especially  fa  the  provface  of  Rio  Grande,  con- 
sists of  extensive  pastnree,  on  which  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  roam,  mostly  fa  a  wild  state. 

The  propensity  of  the  BrasUians  to  seek  for  gold  and  diamonds  has  produMd  a  general  disrelish 
for  sober  fadust^.  The  comparatively  small  portion  only  of  thto  flne  country  which  to  cultivated, 
constots  chiefly  of  tracts  extending  fhtm  30  to  40  mOes  around  the  seaports.  The  attention  ci  the 
more  tetelligent  BrasUians  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  improvement  of  agrkmlture ;  but  it  to 
still  generally  in  a  rude  state,  particularly  fa  the  cofflae  and  sugar  estates,  the  produce  of  which, 
though  raised  under  the  hiehest  advantages  as  to  soQ  and  cUmate,  to  fa  quality  much  inferior  to 
tiiat  of  the  West  Indies.  The  northern  provfaces  produce  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  tapioca, 
isinglsss,  caoutchouc,  fadigo,  and  a  variety  of  mrugs  and  dye-woods:  the  middle  provinces, 
coflM,  sugar,  tobacco,  rosewood,  rice,  &c ;  while  fa  the  southern  provface  of  Rio  Grsnde,  the 
bides  and  horns  of  the  wild  cattle  form  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  A  smaU  quantity  of  wheat 
was  formerly  raised  fa  Rto  Grande,  but  the  late  revolt  of  thto  province  from  the  imperial  govern- 
ment has  paralysed  all  kfads  of  fadustry ;  fa  pofat  of  soil  and  cUmate,  however,  it  to  so  weO 
adapted  for  the  productions  of  the  temfwrste  lone  that  it  might  not  only  supply  all  the  rest  of 
the  empire  with  provirions,  but  have  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 
The  Mandiooa  plant  to  c "     "         '*  *  '* *  ' — ' — 


I  puuit  is  craunon  nearly  all  over  the  empire ;  the  root  ^und  into  m^,  forming  a 
com,  millet,  i 


general  article  of  food,  while  the  plant  itself  produces  tapioca,  which  is  largely  exported.  Indian 
com,  millet,  and  beans  are  also  generally  cultivated.  Cottonto  raised  ohicdfly  from  lat.  16**  8.  to  the 
equator ;  the  best  to  that  of  Pemambuco ;  next,  that  of  Maranham ;  that  of  Balda  and  Para  to 


inferior.    8ugar  to  cultivated  chiefly  fa  the  provface  of  Batiia,  but  to  a  great  extent  likewise  fa 
the  provinoes  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pwnambnco.    Coffee  forms  the  (»ief  object  of  culture  fa 
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Ibe  prorfoee  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  wfaer«  the  aoantKr  raised  it  Tcry  great,  mhI  is  jreariy  inereMfaif. 
It  is  Uksfwise  raleed,  but  to  a  eomparatiTeijr  triffing  extent,  in  the  nortliern  proTinoes ;  also 
in  some  of  the  inland  ones,  particnlarl^  Minas  Oeraes.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  formerly  so 
cxtenstre,  is  now  on  the  decline ;  the  best  is  grown  near  Baliia.  Rice  is  raised  principally  in  tha 
kiaud  of  8anta  Catharina,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Bfaranliain  and  Para. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Brazil  chiefly  consists  in  conveying  the  produce  of  the  country  to 
the  seaports,  and  receiving  European  manu&ctures  in  exdiange.  Mules  form  the  common  means 
of  trsn^Myrt,  as  the  roads  seldom  admit  of  the  use  of  carriages,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  inland  na- 
vigation. A  number  of  Jane  rivers  Intersect  the  country  in  various  directions;  but  very  little  is 
known  marding  ihtir  eapanilitiau  A  c<nnf«i]y,  under  Engtiih  direction,  hn^  hvwrvvcr  bocn  n- 
fi»lij  funned,  at  Rio  4e  Jiincsr^  fif  ihe  atifi^j  jincl  tiiivT(i,'3iti((n  of  tKe  Jiirt-tSuLe- 

Tlia  lH«%n  oomm&ix  of  Uraiil  cic^a-ilw  thjit  o(  nuy  i^th^r  csjtiutry  of  AmtHrA  cxpcrpl  tha 
I^Bllad Blatea,  and  li  ytarljr  iacniiuiiig.    The  uiportt  cJiJiJil>  comidt  iA  c«ifTc«,  *vgu,  cottoD,  and 
'     "  ■  ,  bemjtilwood.  rowL^wuod,  ftiitk,  tobac^rot  nw*  ui(ligti«  ipemauaha, 

p^bta&ii  t^!oca>  ramiti^'hcuc,  oui^.  guld  iiird  dinaiDnil;i.    Ttie  tcwia 
L  is  a  eoveanunent  mamipdly,  but  the  commnAlty  H  exttnshe]^  imanted.    The  etiktf 
I  ftir  Bnuil  produn  atv,  tlie^  iriil£«d  Bt&t»,  and  In  Euniw^  t^ndutip  JAvtty<mi,  Hjun" 
.  AutwetVt  Triatet  llavr*,  U<nt>mii  and  Oporto.    In  tam.  the  prfodpAl  anicle*  <^rTU?d  lo 
jIa  jiQUiyud  of  10,^JJt5LbB.  iiotrm  I  SOIJtfit  IM.  cfmnu;  iA^AGi^sm  [U.  cfiUon  :  Bfi^^lA  cwii. 
rs  «,j*OS  cwta.  Ji|de»  ;  133  tanB  fuitic  j  and.  Hf,i«3  Ibr*.  tnh&cco.  A  HiGPtdentiLe  f>ortiQii  *>f  the 
1  to  the  othffr  Eunipcaii  fnarketa  \»  im  EniflJsb  af  nmnt*  num^  ItiLrtiajJarly  ciiff*  and 
"I  fwe  mrtiddi  cannat  (owitig  to  proliibltar;  duties)  be  LumHliii-K]  \nW  the  Vnhad 
_        ptftir  i«-«xpoFt*Uon  i  ^ntU  eargtj««,  however.  v«  fi^utm^  &yld  fn  Lti«duii  by 
t{  ti«  ¥BiH|i  imttiiif  tbcb-  iiltim4t«  dufiilD^Uon  in  Ui«  Cbviuoi. 

'§mmMi^  mutiulkcturod  oQidiuaditlefl.  of  oJJ  klcdi,  Ua,  irlii&.  oil,  na^  pmvfitloniL 
value  of  British  tttanufactui-in  and  praduo^  tinpi:»rt^  to  tf^,  ACCtirnlnir  ty  tha 

IM  imA  warn  ehwAy  (KHnpeead  ef  appantf  ikc.  £^  l  Ji7<{ ;  nmut  and  umnuniilgDH  £;i7  JJ  *  :  Ak-  and 

haVfi^TMl  i  booh*.  £lfn9 ;  btatsaud  copper  indnuikctii»ft,££fi»£0£  ;  butter  and  cta«Lio.  .ilUiG.til  i 

"SSj  QordagD^  £daGSi  cotton  manufoftoffs,  £1,037 »7<Ja  :  eaitJien»*r*.  iVTV.^^TS  p  ^Ijutf, 

ii»fdw!i«e  and  aitkry.  £31.^70 1  liAti,  £StJ83;  Ipoti  and  ityd*  X'^'^^.'isfT ;    iRnd  and 

l»  jCli>,OI3;  kAlhert  wmufibcand  unwr«iuj/ht,  £0164 ^  Mdtflprr^  M^SA'i :  llnL'th  iiiKtiLgructurvA, 
%*»',  iis«ihlDCT7,  £J3.fi.i7  ;  painifn"  wlflur*.  £tt*W;  pLal^,  £1717  j  finii*.  £li,l«i{t;  i^np 
£S8jm;  stAiiQtmty,  £10.9(50;  tinwart*,  i'iiJJ9i};  wooU*jd  iuanufEH.'lur*i,  £32(1,^9  j 
>,  £^,ttfi7>  A  VKfk^}  of  artlcJef  (if  foreign  mid  cqlonbjtl  prcHluc^  ^nt  alto  Iniported 
ITnited  Kingdom  :  Lq  \va&,  thn  prinettAl  «r«rv  :^5:ii  IIih.  ouvta:  a»,!W  cwtju  Hour^  &-^,7<? 
ila  eotlon* ;  U  ,104  picc«A  India  tiiUiti ;  -tfllS  Ibe.  pt^ppDr  and  pimc-nto  ;  536  Lhs.  qulck^llvvf  i 
Is?  Ibat  Hinlwrb  i  4JW)  lalb.  bnndy  ^  3£I06  (fsJli.  f;mivu  ;  md*  Ibk  iw  \  ItfA.f.'M  I>tB.  tiaWiij :  and 
aSB  ptQa.  wlii«k  ehliQy  Spanlfli  and  Porlnjni^^fl^'  i  b^^iH^Ji  whkb  a  (>nnsiil4irab]o  prirtiou  of  tl^ 
Empnrtai  from  olher  eoimtrlft  are  OD  EngM*b  account :  From  Fmnct'  iLro  tiup«>rt^j  winv»,  vututnif 
PiKtOaaa^  tflto,  saddlitT    gtaiimrmT,  lli^nr,  i'lr'Tpk-M,  tttitT-rnrrr,  Jrvrflli^r-i',  fit^rfiiTr^'Tv,  nrtrl  f^ntry 

flCalea,  about  two-tldrds  of  the  flour,  and  nearly  all  the  tea  consumed  in  the  country  *  also  ordinary 
eottooa,  wax  and  sperm  candles,  India  goods,  and  a  variety  of  rough  articles  of  furniture,  imple- 


mm 


3L- 


I  of  husbandrv,  Ac. :  From  the  Huise  Towns,  furniture,  coffee  bagging,  linens,  paper,  glass, 
dona,  *c :  from  Belgium,  cutlery,  arms,  copper  and  brass  manufoctures,  &c :  From  8pain, 
wine,  oil,  fhdt,  Ac :  From  Italy,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  marble,  &c :  From  Holland,  demyjohns. 


gin,  ehcete,  dtc :  From  Sicily,  wine:  From  Sweden,  iron,  tar,  pitch,  pine,  boards,  *c :  From 

AiHcai.nifiiTO**  Mfitititi^  '    *•■*-■  -Vt  In  IpwicTiM^  niimT.r;?-*.  r.^fwirh^tjindlr^K'thp  iiTraoiit  VmSanM 
ol  Iha  fifillab  eFuUvrf^ :  ■;.]  for  chk-tty  jr,  .....r-.-  iMii4..  h  kthJ  nunpui^ikT,  imi'urud 

rwiy  foriliiitnfaniM.  =     in  Enu-lnna  lEiirS  \\.-\-^,utui^  :iu4  h\  iIm>  ruiunjuin  c<jttuti  tu>jn« 

I  kaown  b  thf  liritiEbb  ui-iiiLji^ujEurii^jr  dUtricls  und'^r  ihv  ri'iuicD  of  '^conit  goodi."    Xbc  eblip- 
pteg  <T»rt  ^mpliHc'd  In  tli«  alnvu-tfjdjj  U  itHjKJfied  fHiin  the  UntLt^  fjtatct. 

Xh?  totjil  mUMjimt  of  ur>cirti  i*  estimated  at  alKiut  £i^ii4i<i,(NK^  and  iho  importa  »t  tionrly  the 
matf.  UpvArdiof  twD-chlidiof  Uie  wbok'  furifEnfn  tr^dtf  ig  in  tii(<  l^ftjidei  of  the  Briiiib*  Tlii^  ports 
ai  which  it  is  rbidtyc^iiidacled^  »tat(?d  icthirb-  order  Irom  N.  to  S,,  ntv  Pi^r»,  ^iB^an)lAnl,  Fa- 
nOmw  PmoLmbv&i,  MaaiOt  BalUa,  Rki  d«  Junelro,  ^antofl,  and  Kip  Gnuidi; :  tba  prlncilpAt  nf 
thflM  an  ths  followuix  ;— 

JiMtfiAMi  in  »•  31*^S.  and  44'  1  J»'  W,,  Kei  dti  the  Uland  nf  that  name,  foraitnjt  tht^  H.  E.  iJdo  of  the 
ba«  Af  Jianoe  t  ftop.  ^o.fKW.  The  boi-bour  is  ^m>4  And  tafo,  Imt  tbc  rnimnce  ^  difneuh,  I^^LportA, 
eljcfly or«|ini,  lonst  rcirthe  itvciitt  part  to  L|»mnjol,  nnd  rlw  niid  iddn  «bif  n{>d  to  FortuimK  TJm  valwe 
c^Ontiapani  ta  IttMww  £4e!i,(>M  ;  wl]MPi,^JinS31Wtf*hywieli  £2S9,!*S4 ;  .iS  BmailJBn,  £lW,a7Si 
JlflNirf^ruHH.  £3<i.SB4j  l!*t^j«niah,  £23.liaj  W  Tr^nvh,  £»7.B47  ;  Sa  Aniprlcrtrt.  £:a,]jH;  and* 
—  —  £1IJS7.  in  1 838,  th  e  ¥ttl  H  e  of  tli  e  eipjrt^  WM  €-T(>3,  fiaa  J  ftiid  of  tl)#  ImpoFti.  £*l  4  ,«(a. 
>,tnS*3^£^nt}d34^AV^W,4h«i«ipiuili^f'thu|:iTovm[^i:irthat  namQ*  and  oii«  of  the  moit 

"     "*"      "  '■■         built  QUMndlifliUii  surrounded 

oini&li;  cHy  of  OHndnp   nenrly 
Ittpai^,  ftotlMi,  tuflkr,  and  lutki;  Lhc^  ottlmatod  vnhii.'  m  \H35  being  £!Uil,a!0«,    The 

Of  n^sle  tliat  intend  In  Iha  sanifl  ycnr  woa  247;  of  whkb  mi  were  Hnttih ;  tbe  v^lua 

of  the  Ikfl^  tvfffim  tcing  Id  mendiaDdlK,  £464,179  i  and  In  ppbcio  bj  packeti,  £35^^! ;  total. 

Bam*  la  sMiaAed  tn  IT  )'  S,  nnd  3ir  33'  W.  in  the  capiki*fmti  bay  fvf  AH  fWM§,  with  nil  evcellent 

£  M^  ISNfptiva    The  sfldionigQ  ^i  atirvtut  nf  the  rity.  a  fnlk  and  o  bjiir  dlstbini » ^n  H  to  19 

___j    Bihia  ms  fofmoriy  Ibe  eapTui  c»f  BntKll,  aitd  Uiuti^h  now  aubnnliruktL'  to  Uio,  if  itill  a 

I  «f  pWf  «o«iid*iallQii.    It  li  itnnif^  fortified,  ^nd  [KiM^HW  both  public  and  prbatQ  ftlilp^ 

"^~^^^     JShporU,  sapir,  eotlon,  coir««,  faidm.  tolidcco^  fare?  woods,  and  drugs.    Tba 

Attonnted  to  £}  Al^M^ .  of  whirh  £*»43.£iG4J  were  from  Brlt^in^ 

tr  St  Beb^iioii),  in  2»^  M^  S..  and  43'  IT  W.,  fa  bettotirklly  ait^ilit^^d  on 
pMaof  ti  VKaQ  vur,  forniifi^oDe  of  tH^moiitnin/pilfletnl,  nntiinl  harboun  in  thf.  world  [ 
I  tOO^pCIOQi.  twQ^thirdi  b«i|t)g  blAvks  siid  mlxtd  cagti^    The  city  iicis  abunt  4  oiiJuii  hrom 


ttMffhfa^  p^nsof  BracU,  eompriltei  tlirii^  dl»tiact  towns^.whleh  art!  b 
If^t^  *»*  iB^  connected  by  bfidgua  i  pop^  Includinjr  (be  ndjo 
llOJWL    Ittnai^,  eotlon,  stigv,  and  lu(k«  ;  Lbc^  lutlcruitod  vnhn.'  ir 
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Ihe  entrance  to  the  bay.  To  the  right  on  entering  is  tbo  fort  of  Santa  Cn»,  within  hafl  of  ivUch 
all  Teawb  goins  into  the  harbour  are  required  to  pass,  in  order  to  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  put  to  thMO.  Rio  to  the  seat  oi  more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  BraaO; 
imd  it  has  likewise  a  very  extensire  inUnd  trade,  particularlv  with  the  provinces  of  Minas  Oeiaee, 
Goyas,  and  Matto  Orosso.  It  is  the  key  to  the  mining  distrkts,— furnishing  all  their  supidies  and 
receiving  all  their  produce  fbr  shipment  or  other  disposaL  Exports,  coflfee,  nearly  600,000  baga 
(each  of  5  arrobas  or  160  lbs.) ;  sugar,  about  20,000  cases  (each  from  1900  to  SOOO  lbs.) ;  bidet.  No. 
300,000:  cotton,  tallow,  drugs,  dyes,  gold,  and  diamonds ;  the  imports,  of  manufactured  oonuno- 
ditiee  of  all  kinds,  flour,  dried  flsn,  wine,  and  brandy.  The  value  of  foreign  goods  imported  into 
Rio  In  1836,  according  to  a  statement  given  in  the  Jomal  do  Commercio,  whs  £3,839,379 ;  of 
which  from  Britain,  £2,005,543 ;  France,  £581,571;  Portugal  and  her  possessions,  £281,885; 
United  States,  £225,353;  Hanseatie  States,  £239,384;  Uruguay,  £96,857;  Belgium,  £73,789; 
-     ...       .         ..      «         •c,  £44.2r'     " 


Bpam,  £61,270;  Sardinia,  £56,223;  Argentine  Republic,  £44,284;  Holland  and  her  colonies, 
£37i046;  Sidly,  £33,219;  Sweden,  £31,589;  Chili,  £26,135;  Austria,  £14,067;  Sundries, 
£31,164.  These  imports  are  exclusive  oi  negroes,  of  whom  vast  numbers  continue  to  be  brought 
from  Alirtea  to  tiiia  port  or  the  neighbouring  coast. 

MMASXmmB,  WSIOHTS,  MONKT,  rafAirCKS,  && 

Tk»Meaiuretand  TT^^pMf  are  nominally  those  i  No  silver  or  gold  oohis  are  at  present  in  iiinaf 
of  Portugal ;  but  there  are  some  variations.  In  lation.  Before  the  introduction  of  paper  money, 
trade,  the  following  proportions  are  usually  ob- '  the  principal  silver  oohi  wm  the  900  rea  piece,  a 
swed :  5  varas  =  6  Imp.  yds. ;  4  covados  =  3  Spanish  dollar  restamped,  worth  4s.  2a. :  the 
Imp.  yds.:  98  BraxUianlbs.  =  100 lbs.  avoirdu-* principal  gold  ootai  was  the  piece  for  4  9000, 
polsT   At  Rio  Janeiro,  100  medldas  =  734  wine,  j  wortii  20s.  lid- 

or  ei-Pn  Imp.  galls. ;  and  12  alquehres  =  13*  Win- 1  Bills  are  usually  drawn  on  London  at  60  days* 
Chester  busheto.    At  Bahia,  1  Canada  =  If  Imp.  sight. 

Sklls. ;  and  7  alqueires  =  6  Winchester  bushels.  I    Finaneet.^TTM  public  revenue  for  the  year 
t  BtanBham,  the  alquehre  s  U  Winchester  j  1838-39  was  esttanated  at  $13,663,289,  or  about 
busheL  ^ £2,733,658;  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same 

JfoiMy^— The  integer  of  account  is  the  rea,  and  i  year  (hidnding  $5,877,965  for  the  finance  denart- 
1000  reas  make  1  mUrea  (1  9000),  the  value  of  Iment)  at  $13,6^.696.  The  internal  debt  o^  tiM 
which  fluctuates,  being  reckoned  in  depreciated  I  empire  is  estimated  at  about  £5,000,000.  The 
government  paper,  or  ma  debased  and  irregular  I  Braxflian  loans  raised  in  Bngland  constot  of 
copper  money,    nie  course  of  exchar  *     »,^^^^  ^.    .  ...- 

London  was  recently  quoted  at  Rio  < 
where  the  paper  money  chiefly  circulates, 
31d.  per  mihrea.    At  the  northern  ports  of  Per- 
nambuco,  Maranham,  and  Para,  the  currency 
Is  prinoipally  copper. 

A  Contois  1000  9000. 

The  paper  money  Is  fai  the  form  of  Imperial 
bank  or  rather  treasury  notes  for  one  milrea  and 
upwards,  whidi  are  Inconvertible ;  and  the  cop- 
per mostiy  in  pieces  of  40,  20,  and  10  reas.  The 
amount  in  circnhrtlon  was  lately  stated  to  be 
about  33,500  contoe  of  paper,  sod  6500  contos 
of  copper  money ;  hi  all  40,000,000  9000.  Va- 
rious projects  have  been  brought  forward  for  tiie 
reform  of  the  BraiUian  currency,  but  none  has 
yet  received  the  sanction  of  the  government.       ' 


gUYCrmncut  iiwpor,  wr  m  »  mwkwmwwi  »w*uTcgm»r  xamauHwi    luatw    nuseu    lu    xiuguuiu   consist    o| 

copper  money.  Thb  course  of  exchange  with  |  £1 ,686,200  contracted  fbr  hi  1824  at  75  per  cent. ; 
London  was  recently  quoted  at  Rio  Janeiro,  {£2.000,000  contracted  for  in  1825  at  85jper  cent; 
where  the  paper  money  chiefly  circulates,  at  only  and  £800,000  contracted  for  in  1829.  Tnese  were 
-. , «_-_      ..  ... ... .-  _*  «,-_    ,|^yg^  5y  11,^  igg„^  of  bonds  for  £100,  £200, 

£500,  and  £1000 ;  the  whole  bearing  5  percent, 
interest,  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  April  and 
1st  October. 

Dvtier.— The  duty  on  all  Imports  was  fixed  by 
teeaty  at  15  per  cent,  on  the  tariff  value ;  but 
now,  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  certain 
charges,  it  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent  The 
duties  on  exports  vary  at  the  different  ports.  The 
treaty  with  Britafai  by  which  the  import-<1uty 
was  fixed  continues  in  force  until  November  10, 
1842,  and  ftulher  until  notice  given  by  one  or 
other  of  the  parties.  In  which  case  It  expires  at 
the  end  of  2  yean  ftom  the  date  ot  such  notice. 


Biaill  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  a.  d.  1500  by  Pfai^on,  a  Spanish  navlntor,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus;  but  it  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  same  year  by  Pedro  Alvares  de 
Gabral,  an  admiral  (rfEmannel,  king  of  Portunl,  by  which  country  it  was  soon  altrarwards  colonised. 
In  1808.  in  consequence  of  the  Invasion  ofPortugal  by  the  French,  the  royal  family  removed 
to  Brazil,  and  remained  there  till  1821.  In  1822,  Don  I^dro,  the  crown  prince  of  Portugal,  who 
had  been  left  by  his  fl&ther  Regent  of  Braxil,  was  proclahned  emperor  by  the  Inhabitants ;  and  In 
1823  a  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1831,  an  faisurrectton  broke  out,  vmich  led  to  the  abdloatloa 
of  Pedro  L  in  favour  of  his  infant  son.    [Portdoal.] 

BRAZILETTO,  a  kind  of  brazilwood  (QBsaJpinia  veskaria'S  of  Tory  inferior 

Duality  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies.    It  is  imported  from  the  Bahamas  and 
imsica. 

BRAZIL-NUTS,  the  seeds  cf  BertholleHa  exceUa^  a  remarkable  plant, of  which 
there  are  large  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco.  About  thirty  of  these  nats 
are  oontainea  in  cells  within  a  hard  spherical  fruit  nearly  the  size  or  a  man's  head. 
They  are  wrinkled  triangular  substances,  having  pure  white  kernels  or  almonds, 
which  form  a  delicious  fniit  when  fresh,  and  also  yield  a  liurge  quantity  of  oil  suited 
for  lamps.    They  are  exported  to  Europe  from  Para  and  F^uch  Guiana. 

BRAZILWOOD  (Fr.  Boit  de  BrisU.  Ger.  BratiUenholM.  For.  Pao  BrasiL 
Sp.  Madera  del  Brett/),  a  Tahiable  dye-wood,  the  product  of  a  tree  iCtBsahnnia 
crispa  1)  which  grows  in  rarious  tropioQ  countnes,  but  is  found  in  greatest  abund- 
ance, and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  province  of  Pemambuco  in  Brazil,  where  it  is 
known  as  pao  de  Bamha,  or  Qneen's-wood,  from  being  the  subject  of  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  tree  oommonlyjnrows  in  dry  places  and  amid  rooks,  and  seldom 
exceeds  thirtr  feet  in  height.  Tne  only  valuable  iNirt  is  the  heart,  which,  alter 
being  freed  from  the  Uiick  bark  and  white  pith,  is  only  about  one-half  of  the 
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bilk  of  the  tmnk.  Brazilwood  \a  ponderona  and  hard  ;  and  when  first  eat  is  of 
a  pale  red.  bat  beoomes  darirar  by  exposore  to  air.  It  is  yaiiegated  with  ine- 
gipar  Mack  spota,  baa  a  sweetish  taste  when  chewed,  and  fpvea  oat  its  ooloor 
with  water,  a  propoty  by  which  it  is  distinsaished  from  saonders-red  or  sandaL 
Hie  thick  and  doae-grained  pieces  are  preterred.  The  wood  is  susceptible  of  a 
Mod  polish,  and  is  oocadonaUy  used  by  the  turner  and  cabinetmaker,  bat  it  is 
dueAy  employed  as  a  red  dye.  It  is  often  ased  for  civinff  to  silk  a  crimson  hae, 
in  the  naaafitctore  of  red  ink,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  brilliantly  red  lake. 
Prke  in  bond  from  £50  to  £85  per  ton. 

BREAD  is  in  Uus  coantry  made  almost  wholly  fri>m  wheaten  floor.  It  may  be 
dirided  into  biseoit  bread  and  loaf  bread.  BiscuU  bread  is  made  solely  from  dour 
and  water  withoat  undergoing  any  fbrmentation  :  and  after  being  kii^'aded,  flat- 
tened out,  and  baked,  is  comimct,  neayy,  and  hard.  Loaf  bread  is  ma  Je  by  work- 
ing the  floor  into  paste  with  water,  yeast,  and  a  little  salt,  allowim:  it  to  st^nd 
aatil  a  certain  deme  of  fermentation  takes  place^  and  then  baking  it  id  an  oveu 
heated  to  aboot  488*  Fahr.  Daring  the  fermentation,  a  qaantity  of  gu  ^^  if^  formed, 
and  aa  it  is  myented  from  escaping  by  the  tooghness  of  the  jpaste,  tail  dilat^l  by 
the  heat  of  the  oyen,  the  bread  is  rendered  light,  poroos^  and  soft.  Many  biikers 
add  potatoes  to  the  floor.  This  admixtore  neitner  iiyores  the  qoality  nor  the 
yrfaolesomeness  of  the  bread;  bat  adolterations  which  are  not  so  innocent  are  some- 
tiaiee  had  recoorse  to,  for  the  porpoae  of  concealing  the  taste  of  daniM^ed  flour,  or 
to  make  the  bread  white  when  formed  of  inferior  nour.  The  use  of  amm  is  liable 
to  this  objection,  as  being  positively  injorions  to  health  ;  it  is  employed  to  lighten 
the  doogL  (See  Dr  (Mquhoun  on  the  Art  of  Baking  Bread,  Annate  of  PhUo- 
asBjfcf,  yoL  28.    Donooan^e  DomesHe  Economy.) 

The  <ioaatity  of  bread  prodaced  by  the  same  weight  of  floor  depends  in  some 
Beaeare  apon  the  propertiea  of  the  com.  A  Winchester  bushel  of  wheat  of  fair 
qoality^  weighing  m)  lbs.,  is  osoally  calcolated  to  yield  48  lbs.  of  hoosehold  floor, 
yvhieh  is  Uie  sort  chiefly  oaed  for  the  manofactore  of  bread  throoghoot  Eoirland. 
Whea  the  aaaiie  of  bread  was  fixed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  sack  ot  floor 
C280  lbs.)  was  calculated  as  soflident  to  make  84  ooartem  loayes  of  4  Ibe.  5  oz. 
each.  The  bakers,  howeyer,  admit  that  if  the  floor  be  of  good  marketable  qoality, 
ii  win  make  86  saeh  loayes.  or  870  Iba.  14  os.  of  bread,  eqoal  to  92^  loayee  of  the 
\  weight  of  4  Iba.  each. 


BrATmMnr  Baouxji'noira.— In  Engbnd  (beyond  the  London  district),  and  in  Bootlsnd,  the 
of  breftd  Is  regulated  by  the  statute  6  6t  7Wm.  IV.  e.  37,  the  chief  enactmento  of  which 


ara  aa  foDowa  .-—Bakers  most  sell  bread  by  weight  (except  French  or  fiiocy  bread  or  rolls),  under 
a  pMeltj  not  eieeedteg  40s. ;  and  must  use  avou^upois  weight,  under  a  penalty  not  lees  than  £i 
or  man  than  £b  (8f  4,  5>.  Bakers  must  keep  scalea  in  their  places  of  sale,  hi  order  to  weigh 
mder  penalties  (ffd,  7)*  The  regubttions  apply  to  bread  made  of 
lev,  rye,  oaU,  buck-wheat,  Indian  com,  pease,  beane,  rice,  or  pota- 
sait,  pure  water,  eggs,  milk,  barm,  learen,  potato  or  other  yeast, 
;  ( f  2).    There  are  heavy  penalties  for  adulteration  ( f  f  8, 9). 


bread  when  rMuired,  under  penalties  (f{f  6,  7)*    The  regubttions  apply  to  tnead  made  of 

^comnM 
rfaigredic 
breadfail 
Mf :  sMd  ki  Ifciaad  by  the  act  1  Ykt.  c.  88.    Theae  aets  contain  regulatkms  similar  to  the 


floor,  or  meal,  of  wtieat.  barlev,  rye,  oaU,  buck-wheat,  Indian  com,  pease,  beana,  rice,  or  pota- 
toes, asid  with  any  common  r    '  '"     "  "  -----         -.-  - 

aad  wttb  no  other  faigredient  _    .         ^ 

Tba  baldly  of  bread  fai  London  is  regubted  t^  the  acta  1  &  S  Oeo.  lY.  c  00,  and  3  Oeot.  IT.  e. 


Id  ioraicr  timee.  the  peasantrr  of  theee  kingdoms  used  only  bread  made  of  rye,  oats,  or  bariej- 
~.  aad  ttuU  of  wtieat  was  eaclusiTely  devoted  to  the  Mglier  cUsses :  indeed,  so  preTalent  was 
tent  of  infortor  substitutes  for  this  '*  stair  of  Itfe,"  that  in  the  description  of  a  Ikrmerls 
t  M  depicted  in  the  **  Yiskm  of  Piers  Plougtunan,**  supposed  to  tiare  been  written  in 
"        - — y,  weffaMi 


**  A  fcw  croddei  and  nvymc,  and  a  cskc  of  otcs. 
And  bted  tat  njr  bancs  of  bouiei  and  of  peses," 


mMmnsebv  persons  of  that  dasB.    In  biter  times,  the  taxsreaie  of  the  eomforts  of  lift  gra- 
itrodoced  wheaten  bread  into  more  genera^  consumption ;  and  nowall  other  grain  has  nearly 
lation  of  our  hoosehold  loaf ;  thougn  the  use  of  oat  and  barley  cakes,  and  <M 
stirabout  **  and  **  porridge,"  is  indeed  stiU  common  among  the  labouring 


of 


in  the  formation  of  our  hoosehold  loaf ;  thougn  t 
s  ih»  shape  of  **  stirabout  **  and  **  porridge,"  is  indeed  stiU  common  among  the  labouring 
I  of  Sootlaod  and  Ireland ;  vdille,  in  the  north  of  EIngland  and  some  parts  of  Wales,  a  mixture 
rye  and  wtieat,  under  the  name  of  **  meslhi,'*  is  usual  among  respectable  fsmJUee.  In  the  north 
of  Earope  the  nee  of  rye-bread  is  still  universaL 

BREAD-FRUIT-TREE  (Jkriooarptu  ineiea)  is  a  natiye  of  the  Sooth  Sea  islands, 
East  Indiee,  and  other  tropical  ooontries.  It  is  aboot  forty  feet  in  hei|;ht,  haying 
a  tmnk  commonly  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  large  ombrageooe 
bead  ;  it  bears  in  aboot  fiye  years,  and  will  probably  continoe  prolific  for  fifty. 
The  froit,  which,  in  the  Sooth  Sea  islands  at  least,  is  prodoced  two  (ur  three  or  eyen 
foor  timee  a-vear,  is  something  like  a  roondish  or  oyal  melon,  with  hexagonal 
marks,  and  sue  or  eight  inches  m  diameter.  The  seedless  yariety  b  most  esteemed, 
tnd  its  snbsiaiioe  when  washed  resembles  the  cnmib  of  wheaten  bread.    Mr  Ems, 


i 
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the  misdonaiT,  considers  the  bread-fruit  as  the  staff  of  life  to  the  South  Sea 
islanders  :  ana  Dr  Solander  called  it  *'  the  most  useAil  ye^^etable  in  the  world," 
and  urgea  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  its  cultiration.  The  mere  idea  of 
bread  growing  spontaneously  was  doubtless  calculated  to  excite  attention^— almoe^ 
perhaps,  as  strongly  as  the  subsequent  description  of  Byron  : — 

**  The  bmd-tree,  which,  witboat  the  ploogfaihare,  yiddi 

The  mireap'd  harreat  of  ui]fiiiTOw*d  fields. 

And  bakes  its  anadultomted  loaves 

Without  ft  fumftce  in  unpurchased  groTSt, 

And  flings  off  fiunine  from  its  fertile  breast ; 

A  prioekes  maricet  for  the  gathering  guest." 

The  wood  is  useful,  and  equall^r  so  the  gum  that  exudes  from  it.  The  bread-fruit- 
tree  was  introduced  by  the  Bntish  goTemment  into  the  West  Indies  ;  but  it  is  not 
reckoned  equal  to  the  plantain  as  fo<M.  The  spcKsies,  caXLedjack  OTJaoa  {Artocarpus 
%ntegr\fo^)i  is  a  larger  tree  than  the  preceding,  the  trunk  being,  according  to 
Roxburgh,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and 
yery  large,  sixty  or  seyenty  lbs.  in  weight.  As  an  article  of  diet  it  is  not  much 
esteemed,  though  the  natiyes  of  Ceylon  eat  it  freely. 

Some  other  species  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  yield  yaluable  timber,in  Bengal  and 
Malabar. 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  republics,  b  situated  on  the  riyer  Weser,  about 
60  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  North  Sea.  It  consists  of  a  town  and  smidl  ter- 
ritory. Area,  67  British  square  miles  ;  pop.  57,000.  The  goyemment  is  yested 
in  a  senate  and  conyention  of  burgesses. 

The  dty  of  Bremen  li^s  in  63*  4'  N.  and  8"  48^  B.,  and  is  divided  into  two  mieqnal  portions  bj 
the  Weser ;  pop.  41, MO.  Vessels  drawing  not  more  than  7  feet  ctHue  up  to  the  town,  and  tlioaa 
drawing  13  feet  may  come  up  to  Yegesadc,  about  13  miles  below  Bremen ;  but  larse  vesseb  do  not 

SneraUy  ascend  higher  than  Bremen  Haven,  lying  on  the  B.  bank,  about  38  miles  below  the  town, 
remen  possesses  considerable  manufactories  of  rdlned  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  and  other  articles ; 
but  its  unportance  is  derived  from  its  being  one  of  the  principal  oontinwtal  ports  for  tba 
warehousing  and  transit  of  foreign  and  German  commodities.  By  the  Weser,  Werra,  Fulda,  and 
other  diannels,  it  receives  produce  and  manufiactured  goods  (particularly  linens)  from  Hanover, 
Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Westphalia :  supplying  these  places  in  return  with  tropical  produce,  British 


lbs.  coffee ;  »,818,000  Uw.  tobacco ;  14,000,000  lbs.  raw  sugar :  6600  bales  cotton ;  S,60O,O0O  iba. 
rice;  45,090  tuns  train  oU;  1,000,000  lbs.  butter;  800,000  lbs.  cheese;  1.180,000  lbs.  hides; 
800,000 lbs.  tea;  33,000  lbs.  indigo ;  11,000  hhds.  wine ;  600,000  lbs.  Unseed:  with  earthenware 
and  other  roanuCsctured  goods,  grain,  metals.  dve-stuA,  spices,  saltpetre,  rosm,  n>irits,  currants, 
tar,  tallow,  and  a  variety  of  artides  of  smaller  value ;  amounting  annually  m  all  to  about 
16,000,000  rix-dollars,  or  £9,633,280.  The  exports  by  sea  amount  to  about  12,000,000  rix-dd- 
Ian,  and  consist  chiefly  of  linens  to  the  annual  value  of  about  3,600,000  rix-dollars ;  tobaoco 
and  snuflT  about  6,000,000  lbs.  yearly :  soap,  starch,  refined  sugar,  qrrup,  and  other  manuffsc- 
tures ;  grain,  hams,  bacon,  bones,  bark,  oU-eake,  rsgs,  chicory,  quills,  drugs,  and  lead.  Of  lata 
years  Bremen  has  likewise  become  the  chief  port  for  emigration  from  the  Continent  to  AmerkiL 


Meamtrm  amd  Wei(iMM.—Th»  ell  of  2  feet  = 
2376  Imp.  inches,  and  100  ells  =  63i  Imp.  yds. 

The  ahm  of  90  viertels,  46  stubcbo)*  or  180 
quarts,  =311  Imp.  galls. ;  1  Aider  of  Rhenish 
wine  s  6  ahms;  I  ahm  of  French  wine  =  44 
stubdiens:  1  tonne  beer  =  46stubchen8 ;  1  tonne 
of  train  oil  =  6  steckans,  or  96  mingels. 

The  last  of  com  of  4  quarts,  40  scbeffels,  160 
vierteb  or  640  spints,  =  9*77  Imp.  quartern. 

16  ounces  s  1  pound ;  14  lbs.  =1  lispond 

116  Ibe.  a  1  centner  =  127*44  lbs  avolrd. ;  or  10 

Bremen  lbs.  s  11  lbs.  avolrd.  nearly.    Gold  and 


silver  are  welded  by  the  Cologne  mark. 

Jf ofwy.— The  integer  of  account  Is  the  r 
far  current  of  72  groots.  or  360  schwaren  ; 


Usance  of  bills  from  Germany  and  Holland, 
14  days'  sight,  and  from  England  and  France  1 
month  after  dste.  Days  of  grace,  8 ;  but  none 
are  allowed  on  bills  at  sight,  or  fhmi  2  to  6  dajs 
after  sight. 

Bcmkt,  Finaneett  ^e.~  Bremen  possesses, 
among  other  InstitutTons,  a  bank,  a  discount 
office,  and  several  insurance  offices.  Accordhng 
to  the  budget  for  the  year  1838,  the  public 
revenue  was  R.D.  636,078  or  £88.185,  and  the 
expenditure,  R.D.  680^207,  indudtaig  R.D. 
101,600  as  interest,  and  ILD.  46,084  as  sinking 
fund  of  the  public  debt. 

DuCier.— The  duty  on  all  goods  exported  is 
only  4  per  cent,  ad  ffolorem;  on  all  goods  im- 
ported I  per  cent.  The  port  and  shipping  cfaargea 
are  also  very  moderate. 


B  integer  of  account  Is  the  rix-dol- 
imr  vuTTvnk  m  /2  groots.  OT  300  schwareu  ;  and 
6  rixdollarsare  reckoned  equal  1  Carl  d'or,  or  old 
Louis  d'or,  worth  about  16s.  6d.  The  par  of 
exchange  with  London  is  thus  nearly  RJ>.  609 
s  £100 ;  and  1  RJ>.  =  3b.  3id. 

BRENTA,  an  Italian  liquid  measure  equal  to  nearl; 


BRICK,  a  mixture  of  clay,  with  sand,  ashes,  or  chalk,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
burned  in  a  elamp^  or  baked  in  a  kiln  into  a  kind  of  artificial  stone  for  the  use  of 
builders.  They  are  made  in  yery  large  Quantities  in  England  and  Ireland  ;  but 
not  in  Scotland,  where  stone  is  the  chief  material  for  building.  They  are  of 
yarious  kinds,  but  are  almost  all  moulded  of  one  size^  namely  10  inches  lone,  5 
wide,  and  3  tnick  ;  and  when  burned,  on  an  ayerage  9  mches  long,  4^  wide,  and  2h 
thick.  The  best  ttock-bricks  (those  from  the  centre  of  the  clamp,  of  an  equal  hard 
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iextnre  and  eyen  colour)  are  worth  from  30s.  to  40s.  the  1000  ;  the  inferior  soft 
red  bricks,  called  place-brickt^  from  208.  to  308. ;  and  elmkert^  or  bum^  masses  of 
Titrified  brick,  about  lOs.  a-load.  Dutch  clinkert  are  small  hard  yellow  bricks. 
Maim-sioeks  are  carefully  tempered  bricks  made  from  clay,  to  which  ooze,  chalk, 
or  Bitrl  is  added;  thev  are  or  a  fine  clear  yellow  colour,  and  are  nsed  for  facing 
walls  and  making  arches  over  doors  and  windows  ;  the  softest  kind  are  called  cW- 
tert,  from  their  emitting  of  being  cnt  with  the  trowel.  Fire  brick$  are  kiln-bamt, 
f^tMn  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  fonnd  in  perfection  at  Windsor,  Stourbridge,  and  in 
Tirioas  parts  of  Wales,  whence  the  varieties  derive  their  names.  These  last^  some- 
timee  called  Welsh  lumps,  stand  an  extreme  heat,  and  are  made  of  large  sizes  for 
ngir-boilers,  brewers'  coppers,  and  other  purposes. 

Brickmftken  in  QrBai  Britain  must  doly  enter  their  fields  for  the  intpeetlon  snd  toperfntend- 
met  of  the  Excise,  in  terms  of  the  act  S  &  3  Vict.  c.  24.  This  act  likewise  provides  for  payment 
of  the  following  duties :— For  every  1000  bricks  of  a  size  not  exceeding  150  cubic  bicfaes  eaoi,  made 
in  Great  Britam  or  brought  there  from  Ireland,  a  duty  of  58.  lOd.  For  every  1000  bricks,  exceed- 
iag  that  sixe,  made  in  Great  Britain,  or  brought  there  from  Ireland,  a  duty  of  10s.  These  duties 
■re  repaid  on  the  bricks  being  exported  to  Ireland,  or  to  foreign  parts  as  merchandise. 

The  brick  manufacture  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  In  En^and,  the  number  charged 
anaaally  with  duty  is  about  1,500.000,000;  in  Scothmd,  30,000.000;  total,  about  1,530,000,000; 
jiekhngofduty  about  £440,000.  The  quantity  made  in  Ireland  is  not  known,  as  no  duty  is 
oigible  hi  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

BRI6ANTINE,  or  BRIG,  a  vessel  with  two  masts^  square  rigged  in  the  same 
■anner  as  a  ship  ;  the  spanker  and  spanker-boom  being  in  the  brig  attached  to 
the  mainmast.     [Ship.J 

^  BRILL,  a  flat  fish  {Rhombus  vulgaris)^  similar  to  tnrbot,  but  smaller  and  infe- 
rior in  quality.  It  is  plentiful  on  our  southern  coast,  and  is  brought  in  abundance 
to  the  London  market. 

BRIMSTONE.     [Sulphitr.] 

BRISTLES  (Got.  Barsten.  Rus.  Schischetina),  hard,  strong,  shining  hairs, 
^ch  form  the  manes  of  wild  boars  and  hogs,  and  are  imported  from  Russia  ana 
Pinisoa  for  the  nse  of  brushmakers,  shoemakers,  and  saddlers.  About  1,700,000 
lbs.  are  annuaDy  entered  for  home-consumption. 

BRITANNIA-METAL,  a  compound  of  tin,  the  renins  of  antimony,  copper, 
and  brass,  extensiyely  employed  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  especially  the  for- 
mer, in  the  m&nn&cture  of  teapots,  spoons,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  All 
wires  that  were  formerly  made  of  pewter,  and  most  of  those  now  made  of  silver, 
or  which  are  plated,  are  imitated  m  Britannia-metal.  The  articles  made  of  it 
possess  considerable  beauty,  and  are  very  cheap  ;  and  when  sufficiently  massive, 
w^  are  also  very  durable. 

BROCADE^  a  fabric  composed  of  satin,  striped  or  purfled  with  gold  or  silver. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  for  dress,  but  more  latelv  for  ornamental  furniture.  None 
nas  been  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  many  years.  The  last  is  said 
[o  have  been  some  very  elegant  pieces  woven  at  Spitalnelds,  to  be  used  as  chair 
bottoms  at  Carlton  House,  for  his  Majesty  King  George  IV. 

BROKER,  a  person  employed  as  an  agent  or  miadleman  to  transact  buslnesa 
between  merchants  or  other  mdividuals.  Brokers  generally  confine  themselves 
to  negotiations  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  some  particular  articles,  by  which 
■wans  they  acquire  an  mtimate  knowledge  of  their  qualities,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
Qoaintance  with  the  sellers  and  buyers,  and  the  state  of  supply  and  demand:  and 
uiey  are  thus  enabled  to  negotiate  between  dealers  on  terms  eouitable  for  ooth. 
A  meKhant  seldom  has  the  same  intimate  knowledge  for  his  guidance,  and  there- 
in generally  finds  it  advantageous  to  effect  his  purchases  and  sales  through 
the  medium  en  brokers.  Brokers  are,  however,  of  different  kinds,  as,  besides  the 
ordinarv  commercial  or  produce  brokers,  there  are  ship-brokers,  insurance-brokers, 
bill-brokers,  and  stock-brokers. 

A  commercial  broker  is  a  person  who  makes  it  his  business  to  find  purchasers 
for  goods  offered  for  sale,  and  vendors  of  goods  wanted  on  purchase^  thus  becoming 
w»  medium  through  which  transfers  are  accomplished.  Brokers  in  London  require, 
by  6  Anne,  e.  16,  to  be  admitted  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  have  a  general 
nperintendence  over  them,  and  are  entitled  to  enforce  certain  regulations  which 
they  were  empowered  by  that  act  to  frame.  By  local  act  67  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  they 
BQst  piy  an  admission  fee  of  £5,  and  the  sum  of  £5  annually;  and  are  liable  to  a 
P^o^l^  of  £100  for  acting  without  being  duly  admitted.  In  England,  a  broker  is 
^t  for  both  parties,  under  the  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Ch.  II.  o.  3^  $ 

17),  which  renders  it  necessary  that  in  sales  where  the  price  exceeds  £10,  some  vn-it- 
^  ihoold  pass  between  the  parties  or  their  agents.    The  writing  in  this  case  is  the 
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boiifht-ftnd-eold  notes,  which  are  notes  of  the  barff&in  deliyered  by  the  broker,  one  to 
each  party.  ^  With  respect  to  contracts  made  through  a  broker,''  says  Mr  Starkie, 
**  it  is  now  perfectly  well  settled  that  the  bought-aud-sold  notes  are,  if  they  correspond, 
evidence  to  bind  the  bargain,  although  the  broker  has  not  signed  a  formal  entry  in 
his  book,  $ecua  if  they  do  not  correspond.  Although  it  be  clear  that  an  entry 
signed  by  the  broker  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  contract  where  formu 
bought-and-sold  notes  have  been  delivered,  it  is  another  <}uestion  whether  the 
broker's  entry  of  the  contract,  signed  by  him,  would  be  sufficient  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  bought- and-sold  notes"  (Law  of  Evidence^  ii.  869.  870).  Formerly  the 
entry  in  the  broker's  book  was  held  to  be  the  contract,  the  Dought-and-sold  notes 
being  merely  transcripts  of  it,  but  the  rule  has  latterly  been  to  place  dependence 
on  the  latter  where  they  exist.  **  There  is  not,"  says  Professor  Bell,  *^in  Scot- 
land any  necessity,  as  by  the  practice  of  England,  for  a  signed  note  to  be 
entered  m  the  broker's  book  "  {BeiVs  Principiexy  §  89).  Where  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  has  not  been  communicated,  the  seller  may  withdraw  where  the  price 
is  not  for  ready  money,  if  he  give  speedy  warning  after  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  purchaser.  (Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers^  76-78.  Smith's  Mer- 
cantile L,  All,  AV2,  Starkiey  ui  Bupra,,  BelPsComA.  4d5,4d6.)  [Factor.  Libic.] 
Ship-brokers  are  persons  who  undertake  the  management  of  all  business  matters 
occurring  between  the  owners  of  vessels  and  the  shippers  or  consignees  of  the 
goods  which  they  carry;  such  as  procuring  cargo  or  a  charter  for  outward-bound 
ships,  entering  and  clearing  them  at  the  custom-house,  and  collecting  freight  on 
the  goods  which  vessels  bring  into  port.  Many  ship-brokers  act  also  as  insurance- 
brokers,  in  which  capacity  they  procure  underwriters  to  policies  of  insurance,  ad- 
justing with  the  latter  the  various  conditions  under  which  they  engage  to  take  the 
risk,  and  recovering  the  sums  for  which  they  are  responsible  in  the  event  of  loss. 

[InSUIUNCE.      POLICT.] 

For  an  account  of  the  duties  of  bill-brokers  and  stock-brokers,  see  the  heads 
Exchange  and  Funds  respectively. 

Persons  who  deal  in  old  household  furniture  are  also  called  brokers,  though  their 
occupation  bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  any  of  the  commercial  agents  above  men- 
tioned. In  England^  such  persons  frequently  superadd  to  their  business  the  ap- 
S raising  and  distraining  of  goods,  for  the  performance  of  which  functions,  however, 
^ey  must  provide  themselves  with  an  excise  license,  and  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  tne  act  57  Geo.  III.  c.  93.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker  is  also  different  frt>m 
those  already  noticed.    [Pawnbroker.] 

BROKERAGE,  the  per  centage  charged  by  brokers  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of 
goods,  bills  of  exchange,  or  stock.    [Comhisston.] 

BROMINE,  a  substance  obtained  by  a  chemicafprocess  frt>m  the  uncrystallizable 
residue  of  sea-water,  commonly  called  bittern.  It  is  a  liquid  of  a  deeo  reddish- 
brown  colour,  and  disagreeable  suffocating  odour.  Sp.  gr.  3.  It  is  highly  poison- 
ous. ^  Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Balard  of  Moutpellier  in  18*26.  The  alcoholic 
solution  of  bromine,  and  the  bromide  of  sodium  are  employed  in  medicine.  {Brande's 
ChemistrVj) 

BRONZE,  an  alloy  consisting  of  from  8  to  12  parts  of  tin,  with  100  of  oopp^.  li 
is  sometimes  called  gun-metal ;  and  is  used  for  casting  statues,  cannons,  and  otho- 

^^iS^ZE-POWDER.    [Mosaic  Gold.] 

BROOld.  a  small,  hardy,  ever/peen  tree  (Spartium  scoparium\  common  in  this 
country.  The  wood  is  used  for  pins,  pulleys,  and  snuff-boxes ;  when  of  sufficient 
size  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  laburnum,  which,  except  in 
colour,  it  closely  resembles.  The  branches  are  used  for  thatching.  The  flowers  of 
the  species  called  dyer's  broom  {Genista  tinctoria)  yield  a  bright  yellow  colouring 
matter,  which  is  used  in  dyeing  wool. 

Broom,  a  well  known  utensu,  so  called  from  having  been  originally  made  frt)m 
the  twigs  of  the  broom-tree. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  German  duchy,  consisting  of  several  detached  portions  of  ter- 
ritory on  the  rivers  Weser,  Leine,  Ocker,  and  Aller,  between  lat.  61"  38'  and  52*  69' 
N..  and  long.  9"  10'  and  1 1  **  22^  E.,  and  is  contiguous  to  Hanover  and  Prussia.  Area, 
1606 square mUes;  pop. (1839) 260^.  Circles:  Brunswick,  WolfenbUttel,  Hehn- 
Btedt.  Gandersheim,  Holzminden,  Blankenburg.  Capital,  Brunswick:  pop.  36,000, 
phieny  Lutherans.  Grovemment,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  regulated  by  the 
national  compact  called  the  Landschaft's-Ordnung,  of  the  12th  October  1832. 

The  northern  distrlcti,  particularly  WolfenbUttel,  have  an  undulating  soHkce,  and  their  mU 
It  highly  productive;  the  •outhem,  inclodliig  the  Blankenburg  territory,  which  lie  wltUn  the 
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fimitsof  the  Han,  are  composed  of  a  niccestion  of  moanta!n«,  in  part  well  wooded,  and  itodded 
wkta  highly  culUrated  valleys.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  of  the  duchy  is  IndicatiTe  of  good  ord«r 
and  prosperity.  The  principal  articles  of  home  manuGacture  exported,  are  timber,  yam. 
Uoen,  grain,  oil,  diicory,  madder,  leather,  hops,  and  ironware,  amounting  to  about  £150,000  per 
anonm.  Tho  chief  imports  are  colonial  produce,  raw  materials,  flsh.  butter,  cheese,  and  cattle. 
BATtaM  no  coast,  and,  except  the  Weser,  no  navicable  streams,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  duchy  is 
Batorauy  cramped ;  but  a  customs  league  exists  with  Old^burg  and  Hanover,  which  opens  to  her 
the  communication  with  the  German  Ocean  by  means  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser ;  and  the  transit 
tzade  between  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  interior  of  G«rmanv  is  a  considerable  source  of  emolu- 
ment. Two  fiairs  are  held  annually  at  the  town  of  Bnmswic|f  7  they  begin  on  the  Thursdays  that 
bU  nearest  to  Candlemas  and  St  Lawrence's  day,  and  each  huU  about  ten  days. 

Ifasmref  and  WehkU^-The  dl  of  2  feet  =  Money.— The  Integer  of  account  Is  the  Pms- 
&-46  Imp.  indies.  The  wine  ahm  of  40  stub-  sian  dollar  of  30  silver  groschen  =  2s.  lOid.  ster- 
gens  =  92*98  Imp.  galls.     The  com  wispel  of  Ung. 

4  sdieffels  or  40  himtens  =:  34*20  Imp.  bushels.  Flnances.^RevenWt  after  deducting  the  dvil 
The  centner  of  114  lbs.  s=  117  lbs.  6  ox.  avoird. ;  list  expenditure,  about  £145,000  per  annum. 
and  100  Brunswick  Ibe.  =  103  lbs.  avoird.  Debt,  £495,0v0. 

BRUSHES  (Ft.  BroMtes,  Ger.  DUnten.  It.  Selole,  SpoMzole,  Per.  Escowu. 
R118.  Schtschetki,  Sp.  Brozas,  C(0pt//b«),  deansmg  instruments,  genendly  made 
of  bristles  set  in  wooa. 

BUBBLE,  ft  name  familiarly  applied  to  any  chimerical  or  fraudulent  commercial 
project  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  projectors  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  subscribe  for  shares.  The  mischief  produced  dt  the  Sk>uth  Sea  scheme  and 
other  gambling  projects,  in  the  years  1719  and  1720,  led  to  the  passing  of  the  statute 
6  Geo.  I.  o.  18,  commonly  known  as  the  Bubble  ^c/,  prohibiting  companies  of  this 
description  tending  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  The  difficulties  inseparable  fh>m 
the  construction  ofthis  act  (which  noTer  seems  to  have  been  observed)  were  removed 
in  1825,  when  it  was  repealed  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91 ;  and  the  projectors 
of  bubble  companies  are  now  punishable  only  when  they  can  be  deemea  guilty  of 
fraod  at  common  law. 

BUCHU,  a  low  shrub  (DUmna  orenaia)  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  aromatic  leaves  of  which,  reputed  to  be  powerAilly  antispasmodic,  are  an 
article  of  the  maieria  medico, 

BUCK  BEAN,  or  Marsh-trefoil,  a  plant  {Menyanthea)  common  in  this  country, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  an  article  ofthe  materia  medica, 

BUCKLE  (Fr.  Boude,  Grer.  Schnalie).  The  buckle  manufacture  long  ranked  as 
one  of  the  great  staples  of  Birmingham,  and  its  mutations  through  all  the  capricious 
and  fiuitastic  varieties  of  form  and  ornament  which  prevailed  during  the  age  of 
powder,  embroidery,  and  gold  lace,  would  fVumish  materials  for  an  interesting 
work.  The  shoe-buckle  levins  at  length  been  completely  supplanted  by  shoe- 
strings, the  manufacture  lost  all  its  importance.  In  1791,  ms  late  Majesty  George 
IV.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  attempted,  at  the  solicitation  ofthe  manufacturers,  to  re- 
vive the  taste  for  buckles  ;  but  the  tide  of  fashion  set  too  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  be  controlled  even  by  the  example  of  royalty. 

BUCKRAM  (Fr.  Bougran,  Ger.  Scheitre,  It.  Teia  colhtao  gommata,  Por. 
Olandilha.  Sp.  Bucaran),  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  or  cotton  fabric,  having  a 
peculiar  stiflbess  imparted  to  it  by  strong  gum  and  calendering,  and  chiefly  used  in 
the  making  of  clothes  to  keep  them  in  the  proper  shape.  Buckrams  are  i  wide  ; 
when  fon^  of  cotton  they  are  generally  in  pieces  of  ^  yards  in  length ;  when  of 
lioen,  25  yards.    {Perkins  on  Haberdashery.) 

BUCKWHEAT,  OR  BRANK  {Ft.  Bie  Sarrassin.  Ger.  Buchweiaen,  It.  Grano 
Saraeeno.  Por.  &  Sp.  Trigo  SarodTio),  an  annual  plant  {Polygonum  fagopyrum), 
a  native  of  a  warm  climate^  which  grows  with  a  strong  branching  stem  of  a 
reddish  colour,  about  2  feet  high,  and  Uie  seeds  of  which,  when  ground,  produce  a 
fbe  fiurina  which  in  appearance  resembles  that  of  wheat.  Its  cultivation  nas  never 
been  vary  extensive  in  the  variable  climate  of  Britain.  In  England  a  little  of  it  is 
cultivated  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  some  other  counties^  on  light  and  poor  soils  ^  in 
other  parts  it  is  ploughed  down  as  a  manure  while  m  flower.  In  Scotland  it  is 
seldom  cultivatedexcept  for  feeding  pheasants  and  other  game.  **  On  the  Con- 
tinent it  is  used  in  the  distillery,  and  its  flour  made  into  bread,  which  is  palatable 
and  nutritious.  In  France  it  is  given  to  horses,  and  it  is  said  that  a  buuiel  of  its 
min  goes  farther  than  2  busheb  of  oats  ;  and,  if  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk 
m  bian,  will  be  full  feeding  to  any  horse  for  a  week.  Its  straw  is  said  to  be  more 
Booriduiig  than  that  of  clover,  and  its  blossoms  form  a  rich  repast  for  bees.  The 
produce  Ottybe  reckoned  about  4  ^rs.  per  Imp.  acre  "  {Lawson*s  Agriculturist's 
Mamiat).  llie  quantity  annually  imported  is  of  trifling  amount. 
BUDGET,  a  name  applied  to  the  annual  statement  of  the  public  revenue  and 
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expenditure  submitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Honse  of  Commonfi. 
The  accounts  which  accompany  the  statement  show  on  the  one  hand  the  sums 
required  for  the  public  serYice  during  the  year,  under  the  heads  of  Navy,  Anmy. 
Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  Services,  together  with  any  incidental  charges  ;  ana 
on  the  other  hand  are  given  the  Wayg  and  Means  for  meetmg  the  same,  consisting  of 
the  surplus  (if  an^)  of  the  Cknuoiidated  Fund,  the  annual  duties,  and  such  incidental 
receipts  as  come  in  aid  of  the  national  revenues.  These  accounts  are.  however,  de- 
fective, and  not  readily  understood,  as  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  and  other 
permanent  charges  are  not  included,  and  nothing  is  stated  regarding  the  produce  of 
the  permanent  taxes,  which  form  the  consolidated  fUnd,  except  the  amount  of  its 
surplus  or  deficiency,  after  providing  for  the  permanent  charge  upon  it. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  argentine  REPUBLIC,  or  States  of  the  Rio  de  1» 
Plata,  a  South  American  confederation,  whose  territories  embraced  the  vast 
country  lying  between  lat.  22**  and  4V  S.,  and  long.  S?""  and  70**  W.,  formerly  part  of 
the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Area,  910,000  square  miles  ;  pop. 
700,000,  chiefly  Indians  and  mixed  races.  The  confederated  states  were 
Buenos  Ayres,  EIntre-Rios,  Corrientes,  Santa  F^,  Cordova,  Santiago,  Tucuman, 
Salta,  Catamarca,  Rioja.  San  Juan^  San  Luis,  Mendoza,  with  capitals  of  the  same 
name,  excepting  Entre-  Rios,  of  which  the  chief  town  is  ^xada.  This  confederacy 
was  dissolved  some  years  ago  by  civil  disputes,  and  the  country  remains  in  a 
divided  condition.  Buenos  Avres  being  the  leading,  and  the  only  maritime  state, 
its  acts  are  often  considered  abroad  as  those  of  the  whole  country. 

The  chain  of  tho  Andes  runs  along  the  whole  western  boundary,  and  the  country  for  several 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  this  chain  is  generally  mountainous.  The  territory  E.  of  the  river 
Parana  is  waring,  well-watered,  and  fertile ;  but  the  district  between  that  river  and  the  moun> 
tains,  and  extending  from  N.  to  S.  through  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  consists  of  extensive 
plains.  In  the  N.  these  plains  are  in  many  parts  liable  to  be  overflowed ;  in  the  6.  they  are 
called  pampai^  and  are  remarkably  dry  and  destitute  of  trees.  Mines  of  the  precious  metab  exist 
In  the  states  acUoining  the  Andes,  nuiicularlv  from  Mendoza  northwards ;  and  the  extensive 
districts  between  the  Paragufty  and  tne  mountains  abound  in  salt.  The  country  is  however  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  which  roam  in  the  vast  natural  pastures 
of  the  plains,  and  whose  hides  and  tallow  at  present  constitute  the  chief  source  of  wealth.  The 
grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  are  in  general  cultivated,  producing  wheat,  maixe,  and  barley, 
together  with  the  sugar-cane,  orange,  cocoa,  fig,  olive,  and  vine. 

The  external  commerce  of  the  country  is  conducted  entirely  at  the  town  of  Buenos  Avres, 
which  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  not  only  of  the  whole  vall^  of  the  river  Plata,  but  also  of  large 
districU  of  Peru  and  Chili  It  in  a  flne  healthy  town,  situated  in  lat.  34«  36'  &,  long.  08^ 24n¥.,  on 
the  B.  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  about  180  miles  from  its  mouth :  pop.  7o,000.  The 
river  is  hero  36  miles  broad,  but  so  shallow  towards  the  S.  bank  that  larse  vessels  have  to  unload 
by  means  of  lighters  in  the  outer  roads,  distant  8  miles  from  the  port ;  while  snaall  vessels  cannot 
'i  nearer  than  the  tamer  roads,  distant  about  S  miles :  even  open  boats  cannot  be  brought 


close  to  the  beach,  and  have  to  land  goods  and  passengers  to  rudely  constructed  carts.  The  Exports 
chiefly  consist  of  ox-hides,  with  Jerked  beef  and  sheep's  wool ;  the  last  has  risen  into  importance 
only  withUi  these  few  years.  In  the  year  1837,  according  to  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  {Pari^'s 
Buenoi  Apres,  p.  364),  the  exporU  were  as  follows :— Ox-hides,  No.  833,635,  value  |3,294,640 ; 
jerked  beef,  178,877  quintals,  value  (44^,092;  sheep's  <wool,  164,706  arrobas  (of  26  lbs.),  value 
$329,419;  sUver,  Spanish  dollars.  No.  258,743.  marks, *  No.  4881 ;  gold.  22,361  oz.;  horse-hides. 
No.  26,367;  horns,  No.  434,466;  horse-hair,  70.372  arrobas ;  nutria-skins.  No.  51,853;  tallow, 
100,249  arrobas ;  sheep-skins,  66,188  doxens;  flour,  14,069  fanegas;  corn,  4160  fi»negas;  besides 
a  variety  of  smaller  articles,  amounting  altogether  to  6,637,138  Spanish  dollars,  or  about 
£1,127,427  sterUng ;  to  which  Sir  W.  Parish  thinks  about  20  per  cent,  may  be  added  on  account 
of  short  manifests  by  the  shippers.  AU  these  articles  are  exported  to  Europe  except  the  jerked 
beef,  which  goes  to  Havanna  and  Brazil ;  the  com  and  flour  to  the  last  mentioned  country ;  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  wool  and  sheep-skins,  which  are  carried  to  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
ports to  Britain  chiefly  consist  of  hides,  wool,  nutria-skins,  and  tallow.  Antwerp  is  the  principal 
martlet  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  hides  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Imports  in  1837  amounted  to  about  £l,44K),00O  sterling,  of  which  those  furnished  by  Great 
Britain  constituted  nearly  one -half ;  the  declared  value  of  the  produce  and  manufsctures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  sent  to  the  states  of  La  Plata,  including  Monte  Video,  having  been  in  that  year 


tures,  ironmongerv,  cutlenr,  coarse  and  flne  earthenware,  glass,  tea.  foreini  brandies,  and  wines : 
From  France  are  tmported  articles  of  luxury  rather  than  of  necessity,  such  as  superflnc  cloths  and 
linens,  merinos,  cashmeres,  silks  and  ounbrics,  lace,  gloves,  shoes,  kraking-glasses,  comb«.  Jewel- 
lery, and  all  sorts  of  made-up  flnery :  the  whole  amounting  in  1836  to  £231 ,373 :  From  Belgium, 
arms:  From  Holland,  gin,  butter,  cheese,  hams :  From  the  Baltic  States,  iron,  cordage,  caavass, 
pitch,  tar,  and  deals.  The  Mediterranean  trade  is  principally  in  SSdlian  and  Spanish  produce, 
especially  the  cheap  wines  of  Sicily  and  Oatalonia,  of  which  from  10,4iOO  to  12,000  pipes  are  takai 
yeariv,  brandies  (1000  piper),  olive  oil,  macaroni,  and  dried  fruits :  in  amount  this  trade  is  fully 
equal  to  that  from  France,  or  from  the  North  of  Europe.  From  the  United  States  are  brou^t 
flour,  coarse  unbleached  cloths,  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salted  proviskms,  tobacco, 
ordinary  furniture,  and  deals,  amounting  yearly  to  about  £140,000 :  From  Brazil,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffiM,  rioe,  and  perba  mate  or  Paraguay  tea :  From  Havanna,  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
About  240  vessels  enter  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres  annually. 
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TIm  Plata  U  imTig»ble  for  ihlpt  to  AMomptioii,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  about  1000  milet  from 
Hs  moath ;  and  for  unall  craft  to  the  18th  degree  of  south  latitude.  From  Paraguay  tamneDM 
ouantitiet  of  j^rrfta  tnati  are  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres  packed  in  hides,  and  distributed  tnrougbout 
Chili  and  Peru.  These  countries  are  besides  partly  supplied  by  Buenos  Ayrea  with  European 
manu&ctnree. 


2f  AUttTcr  and  Weights  same  as  Spain. 
Monejf, — The  integer  of  account  is  the  current 
dollar,  which  is  dirided  into  8  reak,  each  of  16 

Juartos,  or  34  maravedis.  The  circulating  me- 
hxm  is  principalW  composed  of  government 
paper  money,  which,  by  itsorerissue,  has  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  the  current  dollar  to  about 
5d.  sterling.  Some  copper  money  is  also  in  cir- 
culation. The  silver  dollar  coined  by  the  Aryren- 
tine  Republic  was  of  the  same  wei^t  and  fine- 
nese  as  the  Spanish  hard  dollar. 

Finance*. — These  are  in  a  deplorable  condition 
owing  to  the  Ute  hoetiliUes  with  BraxU  and 
France.  In  1836,  the  revenue  was  estimated  at 
$12,000,000  currenpy,  which  was  ouite  insnffi- 
deat  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
state.  The  amount  of  funded  debt  unredeemed  <6 


per  cents.),  fai  the  same  year  was  $30,917,  IMcnr- 
rency ;  besides,  the  English  loan  for  £1,000,000 
sterling,  the  interest  on  which  (6  per  cent)  has 
beenunpaidsince  January  1888;  and  the  amount 
ofthebankissuesin  cireuUtion,  about$90,000,000 
currencv.  These  accounts,  thoui^  tx  faek 
national,  relate  to  ih^  province  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
alone :  the  other  provinees,  containing  |ths  of 
the  population  of  the  republic,  contribute  nothing 
towards  the  general  expenses,  though  most  o? 
them  manage  to  support  their  petty  provincial 
administrationa. 

A  Trtatp  cf  Commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Provinces  of  Rlode  la  Plata  was 
executed  on  2d  February  18S5:  it  was  the  first 
treaty  entered  into  by  any  European  power  with 
the  new  republics  of  America. 


The  Plata  was  discovered  by  Juan  Dias  de  Solis,  a  Sraniard,  In  151S ;  and  In  1&84  the  country 
was  cononered  by  Mendoia,  who  founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1778,  the  province  of 
Buenoe  Ayres,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  vicerq;nUty  of  Peru,  waa 
Ibuned  into  a  separate  vicerovalty,  which  included  the  present  States  of  Bolivia,  Puagnay, 
Uruguav,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  In  1816,  the  states  of  the  Argentine  Republic  dedared 
their  independence  of  Spain.  Several  revolutions  have  since  taken  ph^e ;  and  from  March  1898 
to  October  1840  Buenos  Ayres  was  blockaded  by  the  French. 

BUFF,  a  kind  of  leather  generally  prepared  by  dressing  bnfialo-skin  with  oil, 
after  the  manner  of  shammy.    It  is  also  made  f^m  the  skins  of  other  animals. 

BUGLES,  a  species  of  glass  beads,  formed  into  small  capillary  pipes,  broken  into 
rarious  lencths.  They  are  imported  in  large  quantities  trom  the  Levant.  Duty 
is  paid  on  about  40,000  lbs.  annually,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  likewise  re« 
exported  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.    [Friendly  SoaBTiES.] 

BULLION,  a  term  strictly  applicable  only. to  gold  and  sUver  in  an  uncoined 
state,  but  of  late  used  commonly  to  denote  the  precious  metals  in  general.  No 
commodities  being  so  permanent  in  their  value,  so  imiform  in  their  quality,  and 
so  easy  of  transport  as  gold  and  silver,  these  metals,  besides  their  extensive  use 
in  the  arts,  have  been  employed  from  a  very  early  age  in  the  form  of  coin,  as  a 
measure  or  the  value  of  other  commodities  ;  and  tneir  employment  for  this  purpose 
is  at  present  nearly  universal. 

The  precious  metals  were  in  ancient  times  derived  Arom  a  ^^eat  variety  of 
sources,  but  since  the  discovery  of  America  they  have  been  obtamed  principally 
from  the  Central  and  Southern  part  of  that  continent.  According  to  Humboldt, 
the  average  annual  supply  procured  thence  from  1492  to  1500  was  £52,083 ; 
from  1500  to  1545,  £625,000  ;  from  1545  to  1600,  £2,291,666  ;  ttom  1600  to  1700, 
£3,333,333 ;  from  1700  to  1750,  £4,687,500 ;  from  1750  to  1803,  £7,354,166  ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  £9,062,500. 

The  revolutionary  tumults  in  the  Spanish  American  colonies  in  1810  led  to  so 
great  a  dilapidation  of  the  mines,  that  their  produce  was  lessened  by  one-half ;  the 
average  annual  supply  fr^m  1810  to  1830,  according  to  Mr  Jacob,  being  only 
£4/136,838.  In  1825^  a  number  of  joint-stock  companies  were  formed  in  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  ;  but  their  ojperations  were  conducted  with  so 
little  skill  that  for  several  years  no  observable  morease  took  place  on  the  annual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and  though  the  case  is  now  somewhat  different,  yet 
tiie  prospect  of  the  South  American  mines  being  rendered  equally  productive  ae 
before,  is  distant  and  uncertain. 

Of  late  years  new  sources  of  supply  as  regards  gold  have  been  discovered  in 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  In  the  former  gold  was  discovered  in  North 
Carolina  in  1804.  and  afterwards  in  Georgia  and  other  states ;  but  the  produce 
realized  vraa  trifling  until  1830,  when  about  £97,083  were  minted,  exclusive  of  an 
equal  amount  supposed  to  have  been  consumed  or  exported  in  an  uncoined  state. 
Tne  produce  has  since  been  considerably  increased ;  but  well-informed  persons 
are  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  any  permanently  extensive  supply  can  ever  be  de> 
nved  itom  that  quarter.  In  Russia  the  caae  is  different.  The  gold  mines  of  that 
eocntry,  situated  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  yielded,  in  1820,  1988  lbs.  avoird.  s 
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and  their  produce  has  since  progressiyely  increased.  In  1835  it  amounted  to 
10,6*20  lbs.,  YtiXne  £645,165 ;  and  most  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  supply 
as  likely  to  prove  lasting  as  well  as  abundant.  At  present  the  total  annual  pro- 
duce of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Country. 


Mexico 

Centeftl- America. . 

Colombia. 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Chili 

BrasU 


United  States. .. 

Europe 

Asiatic  Ruatia. 


Rest  of  Asia.. 


Principal  Localities. 


Gold. 
Sierra  Madre. . . 
Costa-Rica..... 

Clioco 

Patas,  Huaiias. 
Tipuani  River. 

Petorca. 

Congo  Booo.... 


N.  Carolina,  Georgia. 
Transylvania,  6cc, . . . 
Ural  Mountains. 


Silver. 
Real  del  Monte. . 

Honduras 

Momarto 

Pasco 

Potosi 

Copi^K) 


Borneo,  China. . 


Hungary,  &c  . 


China. 


Total, 


Gold. 


100,000 
15.000 

375,000 
30,000 
40.000 

200,000 

SOO.OOO 


960,000 
150.000 
140,000 
650,000 
,900,000 
,835,000 
,135,000, 


Silver.       TotaL 


2,300,0002, 

50.000 

8,000 

960,000 

400,000 

300,000 


4,008,000 

4*50,000 
170.000 


■"£ — 

,400,000 
65,000 
383,000 
900,000 
440,000 
500.000 
2<>O,0OO 
,968,000 
150.000 
590,000 
880,000 


4,ft«,0006, 
915,000  8, 


,528,000 
,150,000 


No  notice  is  taken  of  Africa,  as  the  former  reports  of  its  produce  appear  to  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated ;  and  it  may  now  be  well  doubted  whether  the  supply 
deriv^  ft'om  that  part  of  the  world  is  more  than  egual  to  the  consumption.  The 
estimates  for  Mexico,  Pern,  Bolivia,  Chili,  United  States,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  are 
founded  on  returns  by  the  British  consuls  in  those  countries,— allowance  beinf  made 
for  the  quantities  raised  in  Peru  and  ChilL  and  exported  clandestinely.  The  esti- 
mates for  the  other  coimtries  are  chiefly  founded  on  statements  made  oy  Mr  Jacob 
and  Mr  John  Crawfiird.  So  much  uncertainty,  however,  attends  all  calculations 
of  this  kind,  that  the  preceding  summary,  and  more  especially  the  part  which  has 
reference  to  the  portion  of  Asia  not  subject  to  Russia,  Is  to  be  regaorded  merely  aa 
a  loose  approximation. 

Yaffue  as  are  all  estimates  regarding  the  production  of  the  precious  metals,  those 
regarding  their  consumption  are  much  more  so.  there  being  no  data  upon  which 
to  found  any  calculation  of  the  proportions  used  for  coin  and  in  the  arts,  or  of  the 
supply  obtamed  for  these  purposes  by  the  ftision  of  old  plate.  Humboldt  estimated 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silyer  annually  consumed  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  that 
used  fbr  com,  at  £3,500,000.  Mr  Jacob's  estimate,  in  1830,  of  the  amount  applied 
to  omamentaJ  and  luxurious  purposes,  was  as  follows : — Great  Britain,  £2,457,2'20; 
France,  £1,200.000 ;  Switzerland,  £350,000  ;  rest  of  Europe,  £1,605,490  :  America^ 
£280,630 ;  total  of  Europe  and  America,  £5,893,340  ;  or,  after  deducting  l-40th 
for  that  supplied  by  the  fusion  of  old  plate,  to  £5,746,006.  Addins  l-5th  of  this  for 
Asia  will  nmke  the  total  consumption  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  exclusive  of 
that  used  for  coin,  £6,895,207. 

The  quantity  reauired  to  serve  as  coin  depends  unon  a  great  variety  of  ciroum- 
Btances,— such  as  tne  wealth  and  population  of  the  aijTerent  countries  of  the  world, 
the  extent  to  which  their  currency  has  been  economized  by  the  use  of  paper-money, 
and  by  the  art  of  banking,  the  waste  of  coins  by  abrasion,  and  their  loss  by  acci- 
dent, and  by  the  practice,  common  in  uncivilized  countries,  of  burying  treasure.  Of 
these  the  most  important  as  regards  the  consumption  of  tne  precious  metals  is  the 
loss  by  abrasion.  According  to  recent  experiments  at  the  mint,  this  appears  to  be 
upon  British  silver  coin  about  5s.  and  upon  gold  Is.  3d.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but 
on  the  general  amount  of  coin  throughout  the  world  it  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less 
than  5s.  per  cent,  upon  both,— the  foreign  silver-money  being  about  four  times  that 
of  gold  in  amount,  and  inferior  in  fineness  to  British  silver.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  world  is  estimated  by  Mr  Senior  at  two  thousand  mil- 
lions sterling.  No  estimate  has  been  formed  or  the  amount  existing  in  the  form 
of  coin  ;  but  the  annual  loss  by  abrasion  and  otherwise  can  scarcely  be  assumed 
at  less  than  £2,000,000.  This,  added  to  the  amount  used  for  other  purposes,  would 
raise  the  total  annual  consumption  of  gold  and  silver  to  £8,895,215,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  the  annual  supply.  It  has  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Mr  Jacob's  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  consumption  for  other  purposes  than  coin  is  by  many  snppoeed 
to  be  greatly  exM^rated  :  his  allowance  of  only  l-40th  for  the  fusion  of  old  plate 
is  also  consideredto  be  much  too  small. 

The  value  of  gold  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities,  is  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  capital  and  labour  required  to  bring  them  to  market,— in  other 
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w<ffds,  by  their  cost  of  production.  If  this  could  be  reduced,  their  Talne  would 
fkll,  and  the  money  Talne  of  other  commodities  would  proportionally  riae  :  tf,  on. 
the  other  hand,  their  cost  of  production  were  to  be  augmented,  their  Talue  would 
be  increased,  and  the  money  Talue  of  other  commodities  would  proportionally  fall. 
Any  fluctuation,  therefore,  on  the  Talue  of  gold  or  of  silTer,  according;  as  the  one 
or  me  other  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard,  is  necessarilT  productiTO  of  a  cor- 
responding Tariation  in  bullion  prices,  and  a  proportionate  derangement  of  all  ex- 
isting contracts.  The  influence  of  a  reduced  cost  in  obtaining  the  precious  metals 
upon  bullion  prices,  has  been  experienced  since  the  discoTery  of  America,  where 
the  mines  haTe  yielded  those  meteds  with  so  much  less  labour  than  the  mines  pre- 
Tiouslv  worked  in  the  Old  World,  that  gold  and  silTcr  haTe  fallen  to  one-third  of 
their  former  Talue,  and  bullion  prices  haTe  been.rai8ed  to  three  times  tiieir  former 
rate.  This  effect  did  not,  howcTer,  take  place  at  once,  but  gradually,  and  was  not 
fully  realized  until  about  the  close  of  last  century. 

llie  natural  tendency  of  the  defalcation  in  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  American 
mines  after  1810  was  to  reduce  bullion  prices  ;  and  by  many  persons  the  remark- 
able fall^  which  occurred  in  £urope  after  the  close  of  the  war,  is  in  part  attributed 
to  this  circumstance.  It  would  appear,  howoTer,  that  this  decline  can  be  accounted 
for  by  increased  facility  of  production,  or  by  other  causes  afiecting  each  particular 
commodity ;  **  that  no  direct  influence  of  the  defalcation  of  the  produce  ofthe  mines 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  late  fall  of  prices  ;  and  that  consequently  the  presumption 
must  be,  either  that  the  mass  of  the  metals  is  so  large  as  to  render  what  might 
otherwise  appear  to  be  considerable  Tariations  of  supply,  imperceptible  in  general 
prices,  or  that  circumstances  affecting  their  functions  and  distribution  haTe  coun- 
terbalanced these  Tariations"  {Tooke  on  Price*),  Of  the  latter,  perhaps  the  most 
important  were  the  immense  quantities  of  plate  and  hoarded  treasure  exported 
from  South  America  to  Europe  by  the  loyalists  and  others  during  the  cItU  oissen- 
Bons,  and  the  cessation  of  the  drain  of  silTcr  from  Europe  to  China  and  India, 
and  an  iuTersion  of  the  stream  by  an  importation  which  is  still  taking  place.  It 
must  be  admitted,  howcTer,  that,  all  otner  circumstances  being  the  same,  if  the 
produce  of  the  mines  had  not  fallen  ofi^  prices  would  now  be  higher  in  some 
proportion  to  the  larger  supply  of  the  metals. 

uold  and  silTcr  are  subject  to  fluctuation  in  their  relatiTo  Talue  towards  each 
other  as  well  as  to  other  commodities.  More  labour  and  capital  haTe  always  been 
requisite  to  bring  a  giTcn  quantity  of  gold  to  market  than  the  same  quantity  of 
eilTer,  and  the  Talue  of  the  former  has  in  consequence  been  always  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  latter  :  but  the  proportion  in  which  gold  has  exceeded  siiTer  in 
Talue  has  Taried  at  different  times.  Among  the  Romans  gold  to  silTer  seldom 
Taried  more  than  from  nine  to  eloTen  for  one  ;  nor  did  the  relatiTo  Talue  of  the 
metals  fluctuate  more  down  to  the  time  when  the  Spanish  American  mines  were 
brought  into  full  actirity.  Since  that  period  the  comparatiTo  Talue  of  the  two 
kinds  of  metal  has  been  gradually  changed,  and  gold  is  now  become  rather  more 
than  15|  times  as  Taluable  as  silTer. 

Gold  18  the  standard  of  Talue  in  this  country,  and  it  is  regularly  purchased  by  the 
Bank  of  Enghind  at  the  rate  of  £3:17: 9,  and  issued  at  the  rate  of  £3  :  17  :  10| 
per  ounce  of  22  carats  (ll-12ths)  flue  ;  its  price  may  therefore  be  re^;arded  as  flxed. 
SilTer,  howcTer,  though  the  standard  of  Talue  in  most  foreign  countries,  is  here  used 
merely  as  a  suMidiary  currency,  and  its  price  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  exchange.  For  some  years  past  it  has  Taried  little  from  58.  per  ounce  of  the 
finenees  of  11  oz.  2dwts.  (37-40ths).  Gold  bullion  occurs  chiefly  in  the  form  of  bars 
or  doubloons,  silTcr  bullion  in  that  of  bars  or  dollars.  The  bullion  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  almost  wholly  oonflned  to  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  and  a  few 
priTate  merchants  in  London. 

Bullion  is  chiefly  imported  by.  the  goTcmment  ^ckets  and  ships  of  war,  the 
charges  attending  which  are  detailed  in  the  NaTy  List. 

The  exportation  and  importation  of  bullion  in  this  country  is  free  ;  and  by  3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  52,  §  2,  it  may  be  landed  without  report  entry  or  warrant.     [Ck>iif. 

EXCHANOB.] 

BULRUSH,  a  plant  (Scirpus  ktouttru)  much  used  for  putting  between  the 
staTcs  of  barrels,  and  for  chair-bottoms  and  matting.  It  is  import^  from  Russia 
and  Holland  ;  but  it  might  be  profitably  grown  in  marshes  in  this  country  where 
the  soil  is  not  Tory  peatT,  and  of  rather  superior  quality ;  particularly  on  toe  banks 
of  riTen  which  are  flooded  by  fresh  water  tides. 

A  load  of  bulrushes  oonsists  of  63  bundles. 

BUOYS  (Fr.BOtt^.    i3^.  Ankerboyen,    ItGavUeUl    Sp.  B()yaf)  are  floating 
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pieces  of  wood  or  cork  moored  to  some  certain  spot,  in  order  to  point  ont  the 
coarse  that  a  Tessel  should  follow ;  they  are  also  nsed  to  mark  the  sitnation  of 
ships' anchors,— the  former  heing  denominated  pnblio,  the  latter  prirate  buoys. 
The  public  buoys  on  the  English  coasts  are  under  the  control  and  management  oi 
the  Trinity  House,  Deptford-Strond;  and  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  under 
its  supemsion  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  79).  Small  tonnage  duties  are  charged  on  the 
diippmg  for  the  maintenance  and  re|Mur  of  the  public  ouoys.    [Lighthousb.] 

**  Eveiy  person  who  shall  ride  by,  make  fast  to,  or  remore,  or  wiUally  run  down^or  ran  foal, 
of  any  vessd  placed  to  exhibit  lisfats,  or  any  buoy  or  beacon,  belonging  to,  or  placed  by,  any  oor- 
por^on,  or  society,  having  lawful  authority  to  place  the  same,  shall,  besides  being  liable  to  the 
expense  of  replacing  or  making  good  any  draiage  occasioned  thereby,  forfeit  for  ereiy  soch  olIiBoce 
any  sum  not  exceeding  jb'fiO,  nor  less  than  dt'lO."   (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  12ft.) 

Private  buoys  are  protected  by  tlie  aot  1  &  2  Geo.  IT.  c.  7ft. 

BURDOCK.  OB  CLIT-BUR.  a  biennial  indigenous  plant,  common  in  unculti- 
rated  places,  tne  roots  of  which  being  esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific, 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  roots  are  collected  in  spring,  and  lose  four-fifths  of 
their  weight  by  drying. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir  (Pinus  abies\  is  usually  in 
sottish  masses  of  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a  pale  yellowish  brown  colour,  often  in- 
termixed with  white  streaks,  and  occasionally  in  rounded  masses,  or  t^i^  which 
have  spontaneously  exuded  from  and  dried  upon  the  trees.  This  resin  is  hkewise 
obtained  by  incision  of  the  bark :  the  diflferent  portions,  being  collected,  are  dissolved 
in  boiUng  water,  and  cleansed  bv  pressing  through  canvass  cloths.  Burgundy 
pitch  is  imported  from  Saxony  ana  tne  north  of  Europe.  Its  only  use  is  as  an  in- 
gredient in  some  plasters.    Price  ia  bond,  186.  to  25s.  per  cwt. 

Common  or  spurious  Burgundy  pitch  manufactured  in  this  country  is  detected 
chieflr  by  deficiency  in  the  peculiar  odour  and  viscidity  of  the  genuine  resin. 

BUSHEL,  a  Bntish  measure  of  capacity  used  for  seeds,  com,  and  other  dry 
eoods  :  it  is  equivalent  to  4  pecks,  8  ^llons,  or  to  one-eightn  of  a  quarter.  The 
Imp.  Dushd  measures  2218*192  cubic  inches,  or  36*348  French  litres ;  and  the 
Winchester,  or  old  English  standard  com  bushel  (still  employed  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere),  measures  2150*42  cubic  inches,  or  35*237  litres;  hence  83 
Winchester  bushels  e<}ual  32  Imperial  nearlv.  The  bushel,  heaped  measure,  for- 
merly used  for  coals,  hme,  fish,  potatoes,  and  other  commodities,  contained  2217*6 
cubic  inches  ;  but  when  heaped  in  the  form  of  a  cone  above  the  brim,  2815|. 

Besides  the  Wfaicheeter  bushel,  a  variety  of  other  bushels  were  in  use  hi  diffisrent  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  com  ;  these  differed  greatly  in  sise ;  thus,  the  Herefordshire  bushel  oontaUied  10  gallons, 
the  Berkshire  bushel  9  gallons,  and  the  Cornwall  bushel  24  gallons.  In  some  parts  d  the  north  of 
Engbutd,  6  bushels  were  termed  a  boll ;  in  others,  this  denomination  was  applied  to  a  smaller 
number  of  bushels.  A  detailed  account  of  all  these  local  measures  wUl  be  found  in  the  Second 
Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  on  Weights  and  Mrasures. 

BUSS,  a  cutter-built  vessel,  in  size  varying  from  50  to  80  tons,  employed  in  the 
Scotch  and  Dutch  herring  fishery. 

BUTT,  a  liquid  measure  in  the  old  English  system.  The  ale  or  beer  butt  con- 
tained 108  ale  gallons;  the  wine  butt  126  wine  gallons.  The  standard  gauge  of 
the  butt  of  sherry  is  now  108  Imp.  galls. 

BUTTER  (Dan.  Smwr,  Du.  Boter.  Fr.  Beurre,  Ger.  BuUer,  It.  Burro. 
Por.  Manieiga,  Sp.  MatUeca),  a  substance  derived  from  the  oily  or  creamy  part 
of  milk  by  agitation  or  churning.  It  ma^  be  obtained  either  by  separating  the 
cream  from  the  milk  and  then  churning  it,  or  by  churning  the  milk  and  cream 
together.  Bj  the  first  method  the  b^  butter  is  obtained,  by  the  second  the 
largest  quantity.  The  qualitv  also  depends  materially  on  the  care  with  which  it 
is  made,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  pasture ;  the  best  is  made  from  cows  fed  on  rich 
natural  meadows.  Butter  is  extensivelv  made  and  consumed  both  in  a  fr^sh  and 
salted  state  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  northern  Europe :  and  in  the  East  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  liquid  form,  called  Ghee.  The  butter  or  Holland  is  accounted 
the  Mst,  a  pre-eminence  which  it  owes  chiefiy  to  the  remarkable  attention  paid  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  minutisB  of  the  dairy,  to  the  purity  of  the  salt  used,  and  especially 
to  cleanliness.  The  English  butter  is  scarcely  inferior,  especially  that  of  Epping, 
Cambridgeshire,  Sufiblk,  Yorkshire.  Somerset  Gloucestershire,  and  Oxforosnire. 
The  best  Scottish  is  that  of  Clydesdale  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  butter  produced 
in  Britain  is  however  insufficient  for  the  consumption,  and  large  quantities  are 
imported,  particularly  from  Ireland,  where  it  forms  a  staple. 

The  principal  dairy  counties  of  Irehmd  are  Carlow,  Cork,  Fermanagh,  Kerry,  Leitrlm,  Lon|r- 
ford,  Sligo,  waterford,  and  Westmeath.  **  Carlow  has  the  reputation  of  produdng  the  best  bat- 
ter j  but  tbf  flrUni  containing  that  which  is  manufactured  in  all  the  iuxrounding  coostiet  are 
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ofteo  bnuidfld  with  the  name  of  Carlow.  It  is  highly  ettoemed  in  London,  and  b  often  told  for 
Cambridge  butter;  but  much  of  the  Irish  butter  is  verv  salt,  and  sometimes  smoky  and  tallowy. 
In  Jkct,  there  are  three  distinct  sorts  of  butter  in  the  Irish  market.  The  best  is  sent  to  I>i^>ltti 
and  to  England ;  and  from  the  latter  country  exported  to  the  East  and  West  Indies.  An  inferior 
sort  finds  a  noarket  in  Spain ;  and  an  inferior  still  used  to  be  sent  to  Boulogne  "  ( TouaU  on 
'JaiUi^  p.  188).    Brazil  now  takes  annually  about  »>,000  firkins  Irish  butter. 

The  Quantity  imported  into  Britain  from  Ireland  was,  in  1825,  425,670  cwts.  No  general  ao- 
lount  of  the  importations  from  that  country  has  been  kept  since  that  year ;  but  there  cannot  be  a 
d>ubt  that  it  has  very  greatly  increased,— probably  nearnr  doubled.  In  1838,  the  dechtfed  valne  of 
better  and  cheese  exported  was  £280,66i),  of  which  to  West  Indies,  £108,114 ;  BraxU,  £106,821 ; 
Pcrtogal,  £18.025.  In  1838,  the  quantity  of  butter  bnported  was  256,193  cwts.;  whereof  from 
H.iland,  164.314  cwts. ;  Germany,  74,916  cwts. ;  Denmark,  14,446  cwts.  The  importations  are 
am  ualiy  increasing. 

The  act  36  Oeo.  IIL  c  86,  requires  that  butter  shall  be  packed  and  delivered  by  dealers  In  a 
fti5of  84  ItM.  (exclusive  of  tare),  in  a  firkin  of  56  lbs.,  or  in  a  half-firUn  of  28  lbs. ;  and  each  sort 
of  batter  most  be  packed  separately  and  salted  with  small  fine  salt,  and  of  that  no  more  than  is 
nrrtwary  for  its  preservation.  The  makers  of  the  casks  and  the  dealers  in  the  butter  are  to  have 
their  namM  branded  on  the  casks,  and  the  tare  or  weight  of  the  casks,  under  penahies :  but  this 
act  does  not  extend  to  butter  packed  in  quantities  not  exceeding  14  lbs.  The  shipping  of  cheese  and 
batter  for  the  London  market  is  regulated  by  4  dc  5  Wm.  and  Mary,  c  7 ;  and  the  butter  trade  of 
Ireond,  of  York,  and  of  other  places,  is  regulated  by  numerous  \acaX  acts. 

DanuMced  foreign  butter  is  not  to  be  delivered  as  grease  tmtil  after  it  has  been  mixed  with  tar 
by  a  Customhouse  ofiicer.  (£.  0.  F^.  3, 1832.) 

BUTTER-NUTS  are  the  berries  of  a  lar^  tree  {Caryocar  tamentosum)  which 
erows  in  Guiana,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  Tata-Vonba.  They  are  corered 
by  a  skin  two  or  three  lines  thick,  and  consist  internallj  of  a  buttery  yellowish 
snbstance,  which  melts  between  the  finders,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  cooking  in- 
stead of  common  butter.  Under  the  skin  lies  a  stone,  within  which  is  a  brownish 
kidney-shaped  kernel,  yery  good  to  eat,  and  commonly  served  at  table.  Butter- 
nnts  are  common  in  the  London  markets. 

BUTTONS  (Fr.Bcm/OTw.  Ger.  Kn6p/e,  It  Bottoni.  Vor,  Boioeru,  Sp,Botane$). 
This  article  is  made  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials.  In  former  times  it  was 
also  made  of  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  ;  bnt  at  present  these  may  be  reduced  to 
four.  viz.  battens  vrith  shanks;  buttons  without  shanks;  buttons  on  rings  or  wire 
moulds ;  and  buttons  covered  with  cloth  or  other  material.  Metal  buttons  are 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  Birmiugham,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
exportation.  Except  where  the  taste  of  foreign  countries  demands  othervrise, 
these  are  at  present  generally  made  vnth  a  well  gilt  and  highly  ornamented  sur- 
face. In  the  reign  of  George  I.  several  absurd  acts  were  passed  to  regulate  the 
kind  cf  buttons  to  be  worn  ;  but  these,  though  still  on  the  statute-book,  have  been 
long  in  disuse.  The  act  36  Greo.  III.  c.  6,  imposes  penalties  on  the  manufac* 
ture  or  sale  of  buttons  marked  "  gilt "  or  **  plated/'  and  not  so  gilt  or  plated  in 
terms  of  the  act. 


c. 

CABBAGE,  a  well-known  culinary  vegetable  iBrauica  oleracea\  of  which 
there  are  almost  innumerable  varieties.  Those  most  valued  for  the  garden  are  gene- 
rally divided  into  the  close-hearting  and  the  spreading  ;  the  most  common  m  the 
fotmer  being  the  York  and  the  Savoys,  and  of  the  latter  coleworts  and  Scotch 
kale.  The  larger  and  grosser  kinds  are  sometimes  cultivated  as  food  for  stock. 
Aecording  to  Arthur  Young,  the  average  crop  on  a  dry  soil  is  36  tons  per  acre  ; 
bat  on  a  sandy  soil,  only  18  tons.  In  Germany,  immense  quantities  of  the  large 
white  cabbage  are  manufactured  into  '*  that  excellent  preparation  '*  sauer  krauts 
an  article  of  considerable  trade  in  that  country. 

CABBAGE- WOOD  is  obtained  from  the  cabbage-palm  (Areca  oleracea),  a  tree 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  ia 
familiar  to  all  who  have  read  the  i>opular  tale  of  raul  and  Virginia.  The  wood  is 
sometimes  used  in  ornamental  furniture;  but  it  does  not  answer  very  well,  as  the 
ends  of  the  fibres  are  too  hard,  and  the  medullary  part  too  soft  for  noldin^  glue  ; 
the  surface  is  also  very  difficult  to  polish,  and  cannot  be  preserved  without  var- 
nidi.    '"     '      •      * -  •      - 

CAB 
Tberei 

the  best  bower  cable,  and  the  small  lM)wer  cable,  which  are  each' commonly  100  or 
120  fathoms  in  length.  Cables  are  now  also  formed  of  iron  chains,  which  are  much 
•troDijer  and  more  durable  than  those  of  hemp.  On  a  rocky  bottom,  a  hempen 
cable  IS  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time,  while  the  duration  of  the  other  is  ahnost 
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indefinite.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  cnt  the  cable  when  of  hemp  ;  this  contin- 
gency is  provided  for  in  iron  cables  by  a  bolt  and  shackle  at  short  distances,  so 
that  by  striking  out  the  bolt  the  cable  is  easily  detached.  At  present,  hempen  ca- 
bles are  in  very  little  request  in  the  British  nayy,  and  even  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice iron  has  nearly  supplanted  hemp  for  this  purpose.  The  regulations  of  Lloyd's 
require  all  vessels  under  150  tons  to  nave  at  least  i50  fathoms  of  chain ;  of  150  and 
under  250  tons,  180  do.;  of  250  and  under  350  tons,  200  do.;  of  350  and  under  500 
tons,  240  do.:  of  500  and  under  700  tons,  270  do. :  of  700  tons  and  upwards,  300 
do.;  but  in  all  cases  whore  hempen  cables  are  used,  then  one-sixth  more  in  length 
is  required.    [Cordage.] 

Cable' s-length  in  navigation  signifies  120  fathoms,  the  usual  length  of  a  cable. 

CACAO,  OR  COCOA  (Fr.  Sp.  Por.  &  It.  Cktcao.  Ger.  Kakao)y  is  the  bruised 
seeds  or  nuts  of  the  cacao  or  chocolate  tree  ( Theobroma  cacao).  The  seeds  are 
oval,  about  as  large  as  an  olive,  and  covered  with  a  violet  or  ash-gray  skin  which 
encloses  two  cotyledons  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  of  a  brownish-black  or  violet  colour. 
When  simply  bruised  they  constitute  the  cacao  of  the  shops ;  reduced  to  a  paste, 
mixed  witn  sugar,  and  fiavoured  with  vanilla,  they  become  chocolate.  They  are 
imported  from  the  West  Indies,  Venezuela.  Ecuador,  and  Brazil,  in  all  which  places 
the  tree  grows  wild,  or  is  cultivated  for  tae  sake  of  its  seeds.  Dr  Ainslie  states 
that  the  cacao  is  now  also  much  cultivated  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  that  the 
chocolate  made  from  the  nuts,  particularl}r  in  Zebu,  is  esteemed  even  superior  to 
that  of  Guayaquil  in  America.  Cacao  is  considered  somewhat  less  nutritive,  but  much 
lighter  than  chocolate.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  greatly 
increased  since  1832,  when  the  duty  was  reduced  from  6d.  to  2d.  per  lb.  At 
present  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported;  of  which  about 
1.G00.000  lbs.  are  entered  for  home  consumption;  the  remainder  being  re-exported 
onieny  to  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

CADMIUM,  a  rare  metal  discovered  in  1817,  by  Stromeyer,  in  an  oxide  of  zino 
(A  nnals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xiv.).  In  colour  and  lustre  it  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  tin,  but  is  somewnat  harder  and  more  tenacious.  It  is  very  ductile  and 
malleable.  Sp.  gr.  8*604.  The  sulphuret  of  cadmium  has  an  orange-yellow  colour, 
and  would  lorm  a  useful  pigment,  could  the  metal  be  found  in  greater  abund- 
ance. 

CAFFISO,  an  Italian  oil  measure,  equal  in  Malta  to  4j  Imp.  gallons,  and  in 
Messina  and  Trieste  to  2^  Imp.  gallons. 

CAHIZ.  a  Spanish  com  measure,  equivalent  in  Alicant  to  6 J,  in  Aragon  to  5, 
and  in  Valencia  to  5|  Imp.  bushels;  but  the  standard  Avila  cahiz  of  12Tanegas, 
used  in  Cadiz  and  other  places,  is  equal  to  181  Imp.  bushels. 

CAIRNGORM,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries  to  an  ornamental  stone  found  on 
the  mountain  of  that  name  in  Inverness-shire.  It  is  a  splendid  quartz,  of  various 
shades  and  nearly  transparent. 

CAJEPUT  OIL,  a  valuable  volatile  oil.  limpid,  transparent,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  a  camphoraceous  smell,  and  an  acridly  aromatic  taste.  Sp.  gr.  0'927.  It 
is  sometimes  adulterated  with  other  oils,  pa^icularly  oU  of  turpentme.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  in  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  mnda  and  Molucca 
islands,  from  the  leaves  of  the  Melaleuca  c^jepuH,  and  is  imported  into  this  country, 
by  way  of  Holland,  in  copper  flasks.  It  is  used  internally  as  a  stimuluit  ana 
antispasmodic,  but  more  frequently  externally  as  an  embrocation. 

CALABASH  ( Sp.  Calabaca),  a  name  given  in  the  West  Indies  to  a  gourd  or 
pompion,  the  fruit  of  the  CrescerUia  cujete,  the  shells  of  which  are  used  by  the 
natives  for  cups,  measures,  kettles,  and  other  vessels. 

CALAMANCO,  a  woollen  fabric,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands.  It 
is  made  plain,  coloured,  striped,  or  watered  ;  and  the  warp  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  silk  or  goats'  hair. 

CALAM ANDER  WOOD,  a  beautiful  fancy  wood  obtained  fVom  a  tree  which 
crows  in  Ceylon.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and  flnely  veined  with  different  shades  of 
black  and  brown.    Being  scarce  and  very  dear,  little  is  imported. 

CALAMINE,  a  native  carbonate  of  Zinc. 

CALCEDON  Y.  an  ornamental  stone,  a  species  of  afate  of  a  uniform  colour, 
generally  of  a  milky  white  or  pale  yellow,  like  turbid  jeUy,  often  with  an  internal 
wavy  structure  in  the  form  of  stalactites,  and  very  commonljr  with  a  peculiar  mam- 
millary  surface.  It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  Faroe  islands,  m  Iceland,  in 
Cornwall,  and  many  places  of  Britain  as  well  as  other  countries;  i 
Uurge  masses  from  which  cups  and  other  vessels  are  formed. 

CALCIUM,  the  metallic  oase  of  Lime. 
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CALENDAR.   [Measdbes  and  Ditibions  op  Time.] 

CALICO  (Ft.  Colon,  Ger.  Kattun,  It.  Tela  Bambagina.  Por.  PtMO  de  Al- 
ffodao.  Sp.  Tela  de  Algodon\  white,  or  plain  cotton  cloth.  [Cotton  Manufacture.] 

CALOMEL,  the  protochloride  of  Mercury. 

CALUMBO  ROOT  (Fr.  Racine  de  Calumbo,  Por.  Baix  de  Calumba,  Ger. 
Kolumba  wurzel.  Mozamb.  Kalumb),  The  calombo  plant  (Coecttliu  paltnahu)  is 
podaced  in  Malabar,  and  in  the  tfaick  forests  on  tne  eastern  coast  of  AfHca, 
Between  Oibo  and  Mozambo,  from  which  last  place  the  roots  form  a  staple  ex- 
pott  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  to  Earope.  Calumbo  root  is  generally  broa(|;ht  in 
traosrerse  sections,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  diameter,  rarely  divided 
across;  and  the  bark  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  oatside,  and  bright  yellow  within. 
It  IB  yery  subject  to  decay  by  worms  ^  when  good  it  looks  bright  and  solid,  breaks 
with  a  starclnr  fracture,  and  has  a  famt  aromatic  odour,  and  bitter  taste. 

The  root  of  a  Carolina  plant  {Frasera  wallerd)  is  imported  into  Liverpool,  and 
sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for  Calumbo.  The  American  root  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  whiter  colour,  lighter  texture,  the  mixture  of  longitudinal  pieces, 
and  the  taste  bein^  at  first  sweetish,  and  not  nearly  so  bitter  as  the  genuine  root. 
The  substance  oi  the  tree  is  besides  rendered  bme  by  iodine,  the  nilse,  brown. 
Calumbo  root  is  used  in  medicine.  {Ainslie's  Mat.  Indica.  Duncan*s  Ditpensatorp.) 

CAMBRIC  (Fr.  Airttfte.  Ger,  Kammertuch,  It.Cambraja,  For.  Cambraia,  Sp. 
Gmt^rot),  a  very  fine  linen  fabric,  so  called  from  having  been  originally  manufac- 
tured at  Cambrav,  a  city  in  the  department  Du  Nord  in  France. 

CAMEL  (Arao.  Djemat)^  a  ruminating  quadruped,  of  a  grotes^e  form,  which 
has  been  used  from  a  remote  period  in  eastern  countries  as  tne  pnncipal  beast  of 
burden.  There  are  two  species  :  The  Bactrian  camel  iCamelus  Bactrianus\  cha- 
racterized bv  a  couple  of  humps — one  on  the  rump,  and  another  above  the  shoulders, 
u  employed  in  Thibet,  Turkistau,  Tartary,  Southern  Russia,  and  in  the  Pisan 
territory  in  Tuscany ;  the  dromedary  (Camelut  drofnedaritt*\  with  one  hump 
situatea  on  the  middle  of  the  back,  is  mdigenous  in  Arabia,  from  whence  it  has 
spread  over  the  north  of  Africa,  Syria,  ana  Persia  ;  and  the  intermixture  of  these 
two  species  has  produced  varieties  which  are  more  or  less  used  in  different  localities. 
The  camel  is  esteemad  by  eastern  nations  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Provi- 
dence to  man;  and  assuredly,  it  seems  formed  by  nature  for  a  life  of  patient  drud- 
f;ery.  Justly  has  the  Arab  named  it  the  Living  Ship  of  the  Desert,  as  without  it 
be  could  neither  transport  himself  nor  his  meroiandise  across  those  oceans  of  sand 
with  which  his  country  is  covered.  Its  spreading  cushioned  feet,  formed  to  tread 
lightly  upon  the  dry  and  shifting  soil — the  nostrils  so  formed  that  it  can  close  them 
at  will  to  exclude  the  drift  sand  of  the  parching  simoom — the  powerful  upper 
teeth  for  assisting  in  the  division  of  the  touffh  prickly  shrubs  and  d^  stunted  herb- 
age of  the  desert—and  above  all,  the  cellmar  structure  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
capable  of  being  converted  into  an  assemblage  of  water  tanks^— bear  ampletestimony 
to  the  care  nmnifested  in  the  structure  of  this  extraordinary  quadruped.  The 
camel  is  weaned  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  and  begms  to  propagate 
when  four  years  old,  though  it  does  not  complete  its  foil  growth  until  tne  age  of 
twelve.  It  will  live  as  long  as  forty  years  ;  but  after  twenty-five  or  thirty  its  ac- 
tivity begins  to  fail.  Camels  are  content  vnth  the  coarsest  rood— a  bunch  of  dry 
grass  or  the  stunted  shrubs  of  the  wilderness.  Their  ordinary  food  is  a  ball  of  paste 
Xmaabouk),  weighing  about  a  pound,  made  of  barley  meal  and  water,  which  each 
receives  in  the  evonmg :  and  this  is  all  the  daily  expense  of  these  usenil  creatures. 
The  value  of  the  camel  depends  of  course  on  its  Idnd  and  quality.  In  Uejaz, 
Burekhardt  states  the  pnce  of  a  good  one  to  be  £14.  but  they  sometimes  cost 
£Zo  ;  and  as  much  as  £70  has  been  paid  for  one  of  the  Oman  breed. 

Camels  are  used  both  for  riding  and  carriage,  for  which  purposes  they  are  em- 
ployed in  large  numbers  in  the  Eastern  caravans.  [Caravan.  J  The  first  thing  that  an 
Arab  examines  about  his  camel,  when  prenarinff  for  a  long  journey,  is  the  hump, 
which  is  an  infallible  criterion  as  to  the  ability  for  exertion  ;  for  wnenever  it  sub- 
sides the  beast  gradually  yields  to  fatigue.  A  long  journey  will  cause  the  hump  almost 
entirely  to  disappear :  it  is  easily  restored,  however,  by  a  few  weeks  of  good  nour- 
idiment  and  repose.  The  favourite  pace  of  the  riding  camel  is  a  kind  of  amble  at 
the  rate  of  5  or  5)  miles  an  hour.  Many  fabulous  stories  are  related  of  the  swift- 
ness of  this  animal,  but  it  never  approaches  even  for  short  distances  to  that  of  a 
common  horse,  though  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled  for  the  ease  with  which  it  vrill 
despatch  an  uninterrupted  journey  of  several  days  and  nights  if  allowed  its  own 
natural  pace,  and  not  employed  on  hilly,  woody,  or  slippery  ground.  The  load  of 
the  carnage  camel  in  common  cases  is  from  400  to  500  Ids.  for  a  short  journey,  and 
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from  300  to  400  lbs.  for  one  of  any  considerable  distance.  The  capability  of  bear- 
ing thirst  Taries  among  the  different  races.  In  the  caravans  from  Darfibr  thev 
travel  nine  or  ten  days  without  water  ;  bat  the  Anatolian  camel  requires  drink 
every  second  day. 

CAMEL-HAIR  (Fr.  Foil  de  chameau,  Ger.  Kameelhaar,  It.  Pelo  di  cameUo), 
is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Levant,  principally  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pencils  for  the  painter.  That  produced  in  Persia  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  The  bUck  hair  is  most  valued,  next  the  red,  and  the  gra^r  brings  only 
half  the  price  of  the  red.  In  the  East  camel-hair  is  woven  into  clothing  and  even 
tents,  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied  i^m  a  remote  period. 

CAMLET  (Fr.  CameloL  Ger.  Kamelot,  It.  Ciambello)  vras  originally  a 
rough  fabric  made  of  the  hair  of  the  camel  and  the  goat  interwoven,  vfnich  was 
used  by  ascetics.  That  of  the  East  is  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  ^oat. 
English  camlet,  however,  is  a  light  stuff  made  of  long  wool  hard  spun,  sometunes 
mixed  in  the  loom  with  cotton  or  linen  yam. 

CAMPHOR  (Du.  Kamfer.  Fr.  Can/re.  Ger.  Kampfer,  It.  &  Por.  Cm^fora, 
Sp.  Canfor,  Arab.  &  Pers.  Kafoor),  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle  arising  ft^m 
the  separation  of  the  volatile  oil  of  different  trees,  which  is  used  in  medicine  and 
the  arts.    Two  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce  : — 

China  or  Java  Camphor,  the  only  kind  met  with  in  Europe,  is  the  product  of 
the  Ctnnamomum  camphora  ( Nees  Yon  f^nbeck)^  found  in  Qnang-tung  and  Fo- 
luen  in  China,  in  Cochin  China,  and  in  Japan.  It  is  extracted  frx>m  all  piu*ts  of  the 
tree,  but  chiefly  from  the  roots,  and  is  obtained  in  the  state  called  crude  carpphor 
merely  by  sublimation.  In  this  state  it  is  generally  imported,  and  is  afterwards 
refined  bv  mixture  with  lime  and  a  secona  sublimation.  Crude  cafliphor  oocnrs 
in  small  orownish  or  gray  grains  mixed  with  impurities.  Refined  camphor  is  a 
very  white,  soft,  semitransparent  substance,  having  a  crystalline  appearance,  a 
strong  and  fragrant  odour,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste  ;  very  inflammable,  and  so 
volatOe  as  totafiy  to  exhale  when  left  expoMd  in  a  warm  air.  Sp.  gr.  0*985  :  it 
occurs  in  round  cakes,  each  weighing  about  2  lbs.,  and  is  commonly  packed  in 
vessels  containing  nearly  250  cakes.  The  quantity  or  camphor  exported  nrom  Can- 
ton varies  much  from  year  to  year.  In  the  United  Kingdoih  about  650  cwts.  are 
annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

Malau  OT  Barooi  Camphor  is  found  in  ^p*eat  purity  concreted  among  the  woody 
fibres  of  the  Dryobalanops  camphora,  growing  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  As  an  article  of  commerce  it  is  found  exclusively  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  at  Canton,  where  it  fetches  a  price  equal  to  about  100  times  that  of 
the  article  made  from  their  own  C,  camphora.  The  former  is  far  more  fragrant 
than  the  latter,  but  whether  it  possesses  any  superior  virtues  is  exceemngly 
doubtful. 

CAMPHOR-OIL  is  a  limpid  fluid  which  exudes  frx>m  the  Dryobalanops  cam- 
phora. It  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  but  is  not  brought  to  Europe, 
it  is  as  agreeable  as  the  concrete  substance,  and  almost  as  cheap  as  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. If  by  any  contrivance  it  could  in  Britain  be  reduced  to  a  concrete  state, 
as  has  lately  been  done  with  the  oil  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  produce  might  be  advan- 
tageouslyexported  to  China,  and  perhaps  retained  in  part  for  home  consumption. 

CAM- WOOD,  a  red  dye-wood  of  a  very  flue  colour,  obtained  from  a  tree  prin- 
cipall)r  found  in  the  nei^^hbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  turnery 
for  knife  handles  and  simihir  articles.  About  1000  tons  are  annually  entered  for 
home  consumption. 

CANADA  BALSAM,  a  fine  species  of  turpentine,  obtained  from  the  Pintu 
Dalsamea, 

CANADA,  the  most  important  portion  of  British  America,  lies  nearlv  all  be- 
tween the  Hudson^s  Bay  Territories  and  the  United  States,  and,  within  tne  basin 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  from  about  42"  to  62"  N.  lat.  It  was  colonixed  by  the 
French  in  1608,  and  conquered  by  the  British  in  1759.  There  are  two  provinces, 
separated  by  the  Ottawa  river  i— Lower  Canada,  adjoining  the  estuary  of  the  St 
Lawrence  ;  area,  250,000  square  miles  ;  pop.  (1836)  664,631,  chiefly  of  French  ori- 

S'n  ;  capital,  Quebec,  pop.  30,000.  Upper  Canada,  contiguous  to  the  great  hikes 
ntario,  Ene,  Huron,  and  Superior ;  area,  105,000  square  miles;  pop.  871,332, 
chiefly  of  British  origin  ;  capital,  Toronto,  pop.  9765.  Each  prorince  had  formerly 
a  governor,  executive  and  legislative  councils,  and  a  houseof  representatives,— the 
governor  of  the  lower  province  being  likewise  captain-general  of  all  British  Ame- 
rica; but,  by  the  act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  &  (1840,  July  23)  or  the  Imperial  Parliameut, 
the  two  provinces  have  been  united. 
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Ckaada,  though  hi  some  parts  hilly,  is  upon  the  whole  a  level  and  wen-watered  countrr.  The 
located  portionB  are  mostly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  lower  part  of  the  Ottawa, 
the  N.  margin  of  the  Lakra  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  S,  E.  banks  of  lakes  Huron  and  8t  Clair, 
which  are  generally  fertile.  Beyond  these  districts,  the  conntry,  more  especially  towards  the  N. 
aod  W.,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  heat  and  cold,  though  felt  ia 
their  extremes,  are  not  oppressive,  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  lower  pmvince, 
the  mcdiom  of  cold  in  winter  is  about  15°  Fahr.,  its  maximum  about  —20^ ;  and  the  medium  summer 
beat  is  from  70!*  to  80",  its  maximum  103".  Early  in  December  the  St  Lawrence  is  closed  by  Ice, 
which  seklom  totally  disi4>pears  before  the  first  week  in  Iday.  The  five  months  from  May  to 
September,  Inclusive,  comprise  the  spring,  summer,  and  autunm  of  the  Lower  Canadiui  year. 
▲t  Montreal,  and  in  the  Upper  Province,  the  spring  commences  from  tix  weeks  to  two  months 
earlier,  according  to  its  latitude,  and  the  clhnate  is  in  every  respect  milder ;  hidced,  in  the  W. 
part  of  Upper  Canada,  the  duration  of  frost  and  snow  is  not  more  than  half,  or  even  one-third,  as 
long  m  in  unebec  The  severity  of  the  Canadian  whiter  is  much  less  unfsvourable  to  the  opera- 
tioos  of  agricaltare  than  might  at  first  appear.  The  snow  eflEectually  prevents  the  frost  from 
penetrating  deeply  into  the  earth,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  spring  thaws,  followed  by  fh>sty 
B^ta,  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  helps  to  prepare  ft  for  seed.  Against  the  severity  of  the  idnter. 
Boat  aleo  be  set  down  the  steady  weather  which  prevails  during  summer  in  both  provinces,  and 
which  rmders  the  proeress  of  vegetation  so  rapid,  that  the  Canadian  harvest  is  early,  and  almost 
always  secured  before  bad  weather  commences.  Hence  the  climate  of  Canada,  severe  though  it 
b,  presenta  no  obstacle  to  the  unlimited  extension  of  almost  every  description  of  produce,  except 
n^  as  is  peeolku'  to  a  tropical  climate. 

The  Canadians  are  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  some  parts  of  which  are  800  or  900 
miles  distant  from  the  port  of  Quebec,  and  600  or  700  from  that  of  Montreal.  But  owing  to  the 
iMUity  of  communication  by  means  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the  expense  of  transport  is  comparatively 
mall ;  and,  from  the  improvements  whtoh  are  taking  place  in  raihroads  and  canals,  this  expense 
win  soon  be  greatlv  reduced.  The  St  Lawrence  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Montreal,  about 
600  miles,  and  to  Quebec,  490  milm,  for  ships  of  the  line ;  above  Montreal,  its  current  is  broken 
hy  rapids.  The  Ottawa  and  Sagnenay,  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  St  Lawrence,  are  only 
paniaDy  navigable,  having  their  course  likewise  interrupted  by  fidls  and  rapids.  The  principal 
canals  are  the  Grenrille  and  Rideau  canals,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  river  Ottawa  and  the 
La  Chine  canal,  form  a  vast  chain  of  internal  navigation,  rrachlng  by  a  circuitous  line  from  Mon- 
treal to  Kingston.  The  Welland  canal,  a  most  important  work,  connects  lakea  Ontario  and 
£r>e,  avoiding  the  FaUs  of  Nianra.  Beeides  these  there  are  various  smaller  canals  and  railroads, 
both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces. 

The  culture  of  the  soil  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people ;  a  circumstance  which  almost 
necessarily  foUows  from  the  abundance  of  rich  land  and  the  total  absence  of  taxes ;  for  these 
advantMes  more  than  compensate  the  Idgh  price  of  labour.  The  chief  agricultural  product  is 
wheat,  the  crop  of  which  is  estimated  at  11,000,000  bushels.  The  average  export  of  wheat  and 
flour  by  sea,  in  the  four  years  1832-1835,  was  equivalent  to  780,000  bushels,  besides  which,  a 
eonafalerable  quantity  from  the  Upper  Province  (bund  its  way  to  the  United  States ;  but  in  1836 
h  was  much  smaller;  amounting  only  to  18,135  barrels  fiour,  and  9716  bushels  wheat.  The 
quantity  of  other  artides  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  hitherto  inconsiderable ;  the  most 
Important  are  flax,  tobacco,  andi  salted  provisions. 

The  staple  expcnts  of  the  colony,  however,  are  timber  and  ashes.  The  former  is  the  prin- 
cipal ;  but  as  a  portion  of  the  trade  is  the  result  of  a  legislative  monopoly  arising  out  of  the 
h^  dntiesin  the  United  Kingdom  on  foreign  European  timber,  with  low  duties  on  Canadian, 
that  portion  can  last  only  as  long  as  the  monopoly  is  maintained.  The  chief  articles  of  timber 
exported  to  the  United  Kbigdom  and  the  colonies  in  1836,  were,— oak,  23,805  tons ;  elm,  18,733 
tone ;  pine,  315,067  tons ;  6,707.378  staves,  chiefly  puncheon  and  standitfd  pieces ;  deals,  d^-ends. 
battens,  boards,  and  planks,  3,785,520  pieces ;  besides  ash  and  birch  timber,  hoops,  handspikes,  and 
smaller  articles ;  the  whole  amounting  in  value  to  i703,16&  Besides  the  timber  carried  by  sea  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Indicn,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  boards,  scantling,  and 
other  sawn  tfanber,  prepared  for  the  United  States  and  for  home  consumption.  The  timber-trade 
of  Oanada  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  as  it  exists  without  protection,  cannot  be 
affected  bv  any  change  of  the  duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  which  the  colony  now 
tt^ioyn  with  the  mother-country  may  be  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  those  rmtrictions  by  which 
It  was  originaUy  created,  and  which  is  at  present  contemplated.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
present  artide  to  describe  the  effects  whkdi  are  likely  to  result  ftom  this  change.  The  prevaUhig 
opinion  Is,  that  Canada  has  other  means  of  employing  her  labour  and  capital  Independent  of  the 
IfaoAter-trade,  and  that  the  change  will  be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  mother-country,  but  to  the 
colony.  The  clearing  of  the  hmd  fh>m  wood  to  fit  it  for  cultivation,  gives  rise  to  the  production  of 
poi  and  peari  ashes.  The  nsuil  course  is  to  bum  the  timber  on  the  ground,  and  if  the  price  be 
remunerating,  the  wood  adies  are  converted  into  the  ashes  of  commerce.  If,  however,  the  rate  be 
dteoooraging,  they  are  harrowed  in  for  the  improvement  of  the  soU.  The  quantitv  shipped  is 
annuaUy  about  36,000  barrels,  consisting  of  about  two-thirds  pot  and  one-third  pearl  ashes.  Of 
lateyears  this  trade  has  been  on  the  declhie. 

The  fljheries  of  Cuutda  form  a  subordinate  branch  of  industry ;  but  still  the  gulf  and  lower 
portion  of  the  St  Lawrence  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  and  oU  (br  home  consumption, 
aod  leave  a  smaU  surplus  for  export.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  county  of  Ga^  and  the 
Magdalen  Islands  in  1836,  con^ted  of— cod,  100,543  cwts. ;  cod  oil,  37,163  (pUlons ;  whale  oil, 
25,1^  gaUons,  besides  salmon  and  other  fish,  the  whole  amounting  in  value  to  £86,684. 

Mon^eal  was  formeriy  the  emporium  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fur  trade,  which 
was  carried  on  by  two  rival  companies,— the  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  North-west  After  the  (allure 
of  the  latter  association,  most  d  the  skins  were  carried  direct  to  the  residents  at  Hudson's  Bay, 
who  have  an  estabUsbment  also  at  La  Chine,  near  Montreal.  But  although  not  a  single  bale  of 
furs  were  shipped  from  that  city,  we  should  bejustified  hi  ranking  the  fiir-trade  among  the  resources 
of  Canada,  because  a  large  importation  of  British  goods  takes  place  through  Montreal,  and  wages 
are  paid  to  the  hunters  by  drahs  on  the  company  in  London.  There  is,  however,  a  small  thouth 
not  an  toereaslng  exportation  of  this  article  irom  Montreal,  consisting  chiefly  of  skins  of  the  mnsk- 
nt,  martin,  beaver,  and  otter. 
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Of  maaolkctiiret,  the  principal  b  that  of  uhes,  already  noticed.  The  other*  are  ai  fbHow  :— 
Cloth,  a  kind  of  gray  bomeepun  or  6tqffe  du  paps,  worn  by  the  haMtatU  or  farmer  of  Lower  Cana- 
da ;  coarse  cotton,  bat  only  in  nnaU  quantities ;  coarse  linens ;  carpets  and  nuOs  formed  of  threads 
obtained  from  old  materials;  straw  haU;  worsted  stockings  and  socks;  caps;  leather  mittens; 
iron  war«sat  8t  Maurice;  nails;  maple  stuar;  bricks;  while  soap,  candles,  leather,  iinseed-oQ 
and  cake  are  manufactured  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  fkimtsh  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Whisky 
is  largely  produced  in  both  the  Canadas.  Starch,  blue,  dder,  cordage,  paper,  and  a  few  other 
articles  are  also  made,  but  in  very  small  quantities.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  manufiictures, 
with  the  exceptfon  of  whisky,  exist  almost  whuUy  without  protection.  But  the  domestic  manu* 
factures  are  supported  more  by  the  habiU  of  the  people  than  by  cheapness ;  in  fact  the  itofft  du 
paps  is  hniuted  in  Britain  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  Canadian  cloth  usually  sells  at  hi  the 
native  market. 

Shipbuilding  i»  an  important  employment  In  all  the  N.  American  colonies.  The  average  nmn- 
her  of  vessels  built  annuaUy  in  Canada,  during  the  II  years  ending  1835,  was  86,  and  their  tonnage 
8249.  These  ships  are  built  of  oak,  and  are  of  much  better  workmanship  than  those  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which  for  the  most  part  are  constructed  of  pine. 

The  hnports  chiefly  consist  of  British  nutnufactures,  principally  cottons  and  woollens ;  in  1898 
the  former  amounted  hi  value  to  £472,892  sterling,  the  latter  to  £303,166.  The  woollens  are 
mostly  of  the  coarser  and  wanner  sorts,  such  as  bUnkets.  flushings,  flannels,  and  the  coarse  cloths 
produced  in  the  numufscturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The  cottons  are  chiefly  power-loom  shirtings, 
striped  and  checked  cloths,  printed  calicoes,  ginghams,  muslins,  cambrics,  and  also  fustians, 
velveteens,  and  similar  fabrics.  The  other  articles  of  British  produce  or  manufiEhCture  imported 
in  1836  were  as  follow :  — Hardware,  value,  £74.249;  wrought  iron,  £56.298;  unwronght  iron, 
£35,345;  Unens.  £61,082;  silks,  £59,488;  British  refined  sugar,  £49,628;  ghtfs,  £84,069; 
baberdasbery,  £71,646;  earthenware,  £15,606;  apparel  and  slops,  £33,975;  painters'  colours. 
£17,426;  besides  coals,  leather,  books,  candles,  soap,  sUtionery,  salt,  lead,  cordage,  liats,  and 
a  variety  of  other  goods. 

The  other  imports  are  principally  composed  of  the  following  articles  :~tea,  about  680.000  Ibsi, 
brought  chiefly  fh>m  Britafai ;  raw  sugar,  about  3,()00,mK)  lbs.  (maple  sugar  being  extensively 
grown  in  the  colony) ;  rum,  330,000  galls. ;  brandy  and  gin,  220,000  galls. ;  wine,  nearly  3500 
pipes,  namely,  port,  500;  madeira,  200;  sherry,  200;  TenerifTe  and  other  low  white  wtaies,  TUO; 
Spanish  and  other  low  red  wines,  1600 ;  French  and  German,  SiiO.  London  enjo^'s  the  chief  part 
of  this  trade  to  Canada,  as  there  is  a  discriminating  duty  of  £7,  7s.  per  tun  of  262  galls,  on  mnm 
**  direct  from  the  place  of  growth."  A  constden^le  quantity  of  low  white  and  red  wines  is  also 
brought  from  the  Jdediterranean,  after  having  been  hmded  at  Gibraltar ;  an  expedient  by  which 
the  high  duty  is  evaded.  The  West  India  produce  is  for  the  mo^t  part  imported  direct  from 
the  pUce  of  growth,  and  chiefly  from  Grenada,  Jamaica,  and  Demerara.  Halifax  in  Novm 
Bootiia  has  receqtly  become  an  entrepdt  for  exchanging  the  productions  of  Canada  and  the  WesI 
Indies ;  the  former  paying  for  her  purchases  in  flour  and  other  provisions.  St  John's  in  New- 
foundland also  enjoys  a  small  inter-colonial  trade. 

The  inland  trade  with  the  United  States  is  considerable.  A  portion  of  the  ashes,  floor  and 
other  provisions  consumed  in  Canada,  are  derived  from  thence.  In  early  spring,  teas,  coflfee, 
fruits,  tobacco,  and  various  groceries,  are  imported  from  New  York  by  the  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
^lain.  The  exports  at  St  John's,  on  that  lake,  the  chief  seat  of  this  trade,  amounted,  hi 
1832,  to  £8197 ;  the  hnporto  to  £146,807-  In  1833,  the  former  were  £20,500,  the  bUter  £104,500. 
Of  the  imports  fully  two-thirds  consisted  of  agricultural  produce,  all,  it  is  said,  required  for 
Canadian  consumption.  An  intercourse  with  the  United  States  is  also  carried  on  from  diflerwt 
pohits  in  Upper  Cfanada,  the  duties  on  which  amounted,  in  1835.  to  above  £10.000.  Of  this  there 
were  paid  at  Toronto,  £3750;  Kingston,  £1517;  Burihigton,  £1438;  Port  Stanley,  £835; 
Brockville,  £549.  When  commodities  are  exported  on  American  account,  the  transmission  of  a 
bill  of  excbuige  on  New  Yoric  easily  closes  the  transaction.  Shipments  are  also  made  to  the  West 
Indies  from  that  city,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  southern  towns,  by  order  of  Canadian  houses 
These  are  usually  paid  for  by  drafts  on  London. 

The  total  imports  into  Lower  Canada  in  1836  amounted  hi  value  to  £1,941,053  sterling :  and 
the  exports  to  £1,034,514  sterling.  These  sums,  however,  do  not  include  the  extensive  illicit 
trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  United  States.  The  chief  ports  of  the  colony  are  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  both  being  warehousing  ports,  and  the  former  a  ' '  tree  port  "  under  the  act  3  Ae  4  Wm. 
IV.C59.  e  -»e«- 

QuOtec  is  a  strongly  fortified  dty  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  hi  46>  49"  N.  71"  16^  W. 
It  IS  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  Lower  Town,  where  are  all  the  commercbd  establishinents,  is 
situated  immediately  under  Cape  Dhunond,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water ;  the  Upper  Town  is 
on  a  rock  200  feet  above ;  and  the  communication  with  the  lower  town  is  maintained  ny  a  windhnf 
street,  at  the  top  of  which  U  a  fortified  gate.  The  bashi  of  Quebec  Is  very  spacious,  being  sufll- 
dcnt  to  contain  100  sail  of  the  line.  In  1836,  1146  ships  entered  this  port,  havhig  a  tonnage  of 
344.206 ;  of  which  Great  Britain,  880  ships,  281 ,235  tons ;  British  colonies,  174  ships,  22,399  tons ; 
United  States,  50(>hips,  19,619  tons ;  foreign  states,  42  ships,  10,950  tons. 

Montreal,  in  45'*  SO'  N.  73"  30"  W.,  lies  about  180  mUes  above  Quebec,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
isbuid  of  Montreal,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa ;  pop 
35,000.  Vessels  of  600  tons  come  up  to  it.  The  harbour  is  not  hu^,  but  is  always  secure ; 
the  greatest  disadvantage  is  the  rapid  of  St  Mary,  about  a  mile  below  the  town.  Montreal  is  the 
commercial  capital  of  Canada,  being  favourably  situated  for  the  lumber  trade,  and  for  intercourse 
with  the  Upper  Province  and  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  business,  even  in  Quebec,  is  carried 
on  by  branches  from  its  mercantile  houses.  In  1836,  there  entered  this  port  98  ships.  22,289  tons ; 
of  which  Great  Britahi  73  ships,  19,410  tons ;  British  colonies  23  ships,  2392  tons ;  foreign  states, 
2  ships,  487  tons. 

MICABURKfl,  WBT0RT8 

Metuuret  and  Wehhts  are  those  of  Great  Bri- 
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tahi,  but  with  tlie  old  English  measures  of  cana- 
dtv.  The  minotf  sometimes  used  in  Lower  Ca- 
naoa,  is  an  old  French  meaiore,  90  of  which  ara 
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commonlv  estimated  at  100  Enj^ish  or  Whidies- 
ter  busheb,  although  tlie  true  proportion  is  90 
to  98. 
Monep  and  Exdumffes,^AceovniM  are  kept 
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and  niM  snd  purdiaset  are  made  hi  pounds, 
.    „_„,_ whkhii 

though 


ihilfiDgs,  and  pence,  Hatlfax  currencu,  whkh  Ib 
*     *  "*"  — •  cent,  inferior  to  Britbh     ' 


itions  and  proportions  are  the  sanTe. 

M  (our  Bpanish  dollars, 

But  the  average 

t  is  only 


aboQt  SO 
thedenon 
The  pound  currency 

each  doUar  being  caUed  64k  

traloe  of  the  dollar  in  the  London  marliet 
4s.  9d. ;  hence  4a.  2d.  sterling  =  5e.  currency  . 
16k  8d.  sterling  =  £1  currency  ;  or  £100  ster- 
ling =  £iaO  cumncy.  The  comparison  of  ex- 
chaDge  is,  however,  complicated,  by  the  assump- 
tioo  of  a  par  departing  widely  from  the  value  of 
the  ctnrency.  This  erroneous  par  is  48.  Gd.  taken 
as  the  value  of  the  dollar,  or  £w  sterlhig  eoual  to 
£100  currency ;  the  rule  being,  add  one-ninth  to 
sterling  to  obtain  currency.  To  malce  up  the  difler- 
eoce  between  the  erroneous  par  and  toe  average 
Tatoe  of  the  currency,— say  the  approximate  par, 
—it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  nominal  pre- 
mium of  exchange.  Thus,  when  exchange  is  really 
wfaoDy  undisturbed,  or,  in  other  words,  at  par 
(£10U  sterlhig  selUng  for  £120  currency),  it  is 
said  to  be  at  8  per  cent,  premium.  For  example, 
1^  on  London,  sterling  £100;  add  premium  8 
per  cent.  £8,  makes  £1(>8 ;  adding  also  one- 
nintM,  £12,  we  have  £120  currency  =  £100 
sterling.  The  better  way  would  be  to  quote  the 
dollar,  or  the  pound,  or  the  £100,  at  what  each 
b  respectively  worth.  Government  exchange  is 
tfaitt  quoted,  so  are  sovereigna  The  commis- 
sary-general of  Canada  quotes  his  drafts  at  4s.  2d. 
or  4a.  lid.  per  dollar,  as  the  case  may  be ;  that 
Is,  on  being  paid  so  many  times  5b.  currency,  he 
wiU  deliver  a  bill  on  the  treasury  of  as  many 
time*  4s.  2d.  or  4s.  lid.  sterling.  Sovereigns  are 
quoted  in  the  Canadian  price-lists  at  24s.  curren- 
cy (more  or  less).  Thus,  48. 2d.  steriing per  dol- 
lar ;  24s.  currency  per  sovereign ;  exchange  at  8 
per  cent,  premium ;  and  £1U0  sterling  =  £120 
currency,  all  mean  the  same  state  of  the  ex- 
change. Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  of 
coarse  revolve  round  the  nominal  premium  of  8 
per  cent,  as  around  a  pivot,  so  that  6  per  cent. 
premium  is  in  foot  2  discount,  and  10  per  cent, 
only  2  premium.  The  circulating  medium  is 
chieflv  composed  of  British  and  American  coins, 
and  of  notes  circulated  by  the  various  banks.  No 
paper  is  issued  by  the  government  or  on  the  cre- 
dit of  the  colony. 

The  Banks  in  1836,  In  the  Lower  Province, 
consisted  of  the  Montreal  Bank,  with  a  capital 
of  £290.000;  the  (Montreal)  City  Bank,  capital 
£200,000;  the  People's  Bank,  capital  paid  up 
£73,000;  and  Quebec  Bank,  capital  £75,000. 


Those  h)  the  Upper  Province  were  four  fai  nmn- 
ber :— The  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  with  a  eapital 
of  £200,000,  that  of  Kingston,  or  the  Midland 
District,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  together 
with  the  Agricultural  and  People's  Banks,  the 
paid  up  capital  of  which  was  probably  £10i>,((00 
more.  The  Bank  of  British  America,  esta- 
blished in  London  in  the  year  1836,  has  also 
branches  in  various  pUces.  Most  of  the  provin- 
cial banks  are  instituted  on  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liabiUty. 

Tarif.— The  duties  on  imported  goods  levied 
in  Canada  are  imposed  partly  by  the  authority 
of  the  British  govemmedt,  and  partly  by  that  of 
the  colonial  legislature.  The  former  are  called 
crown  duUet,  and  the  kitter  provincial  duties  f 
the  first  being  in  sterling  money,  the  latter  in 
currency.  In  charging  the  duties,  the  dollar 
is  received  at  4s.  4d,  which  is  2d.  less  than  the 
old  par,  but  2d.  more  than  Its  real  value.  The 
provincial  duties  have  no  object  besides  the  in- 
crease of  revenue,  not  discriminating  in  any  way 
between  the  sources  of  supply.  The  crown  duties, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  framed  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  trade  into  particu- 
lar channels,  than  for  simple  revenue ;  and  the 
royal  receipts  are  certainly  trifling  compared  with 
what  they  would  be  were  the  imports  equalised. 
The  provincial  duties  are,  on  spirits,  6d.  per  galL; 
Madeira  wine,  9d.  per  gaU. ;  other  win^,  6d.  per 
galL  ;  molasses,  ftd.  per  gall. ;  coffee,  2d.  per  lb. ; 
sugar,  raw,  |d.,  refined.  Id.  per  lb. ;  teas,  hyson, 
6d.,  bohea,  2d.,  all  others,  4d.  per  lb. ;  tobacco, 
manufactured,  3d.,  leaf,  2d.  per  lb. ;  snuff,  4d. 
per  lb.;  salt,  4d.  per  minot,  whteh  b  drawn 
back  if  reshipped  for  fisheries;  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  not  specified  (including  nearly 
all  British  manufactures),  2|  per  cent,  ad  vato- 
rem.  The  crown  duties  are  not  levied  on  British 
produce  and  manufactures.  On  foreign  wine, 
(except  French  wine)  the  crown  duty  b  10s.  per 
tun  in  wood  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Malta, 
and  Gibraltar,  and  £7  per  tun  from  place  of 
growth;  on  British  plantation  rum  od.,  and 
foreign  spirits  Is.  per  gall. ;  tea  and  British  plan- 
tation sugar  and  coffee  are  free.  On  most  other 
artwles  the  3d  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  c  59,  imposes 
duties  of  71,  15,  20,  and  30  per  cent. ;  but,  as 
in  general  thev  amount  to  a  prohibition,  they 
are  seldom  levied.  The  duty  of  7i  per  cent,  b 
occasionally  paid,  but  the  excess  only  is  levied; 
so  that  when  the  goods  are  liable  to  the  provin- 
cial duty  of  2i  per  ocnt.,  5  per  cent,  only  b  pay- 
able to  the  crown.    [Colony.    Emigration. j 


CANAL,  an  artificial  channel  of  water,  adapted  to  the  easj  conyeyance  of  ffoods 
in  boats  or  barges,  also  sometimes  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  and  the  snpplyine 
of  towns  with  water.  Nayisable  canals  lutve  existed  since  a  very  remote  period, 
bat  were  principally  confined  to  the  low  countries  adjacent  to  the  alluvial  deltas 
of  large  nvers,  such  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  and  in 
Emrope  the  Po  and  the  Rhine.  In  such  countries,  indeed,  nature  may  be  said  to 
have  pointed  out  this  method  of  communication,  as  in  every  way  the  most  conve- 
nient and  simple.  In  Holland,  the  canab  answer  all  the  purposes  of  highways, 
and  may  be  likened  in  their  number  and  utility  to  the  turnpike  roads  of  ^gland; 
but  as  a  pecuniary  investment,  the  former  yield  an  immense  income  to  government, 
while  the  returns  of  the  latter  are  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  repair.  The 
canals  of  Holland  are  mostly  formed  in  straijB^t  lines;  and  the  country  oeing quite 
flat,  tbey  are  constructed  very  simply,  and  without  any  of  the  costly  expedients  of 
deep  catting,  embanking,  or  tunnelling.  The  lock,  which  is  an  inoispensable 
appendage  to  canals  in  this  country,  is  comparatively  a  modem  contrivance,  having 
been  fint  applied  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fii'teenth  century.  The  vast  ex- 
tent of  water  communication  in  China  has  no  locks  even  to  this  day.  As  a  sub- 
stitute they  have  inclined  planes  of  stone,  over  which  they  haul  the  vessels  and 
lauDch  them  again  in  the  upper  level :  tnus  applying  mam  force  to  accomplish 
what  is  elleeted  in  the  lock  by  simply  letting  in  the  water  &om  the  upper  level 
into  the  troogh,  and  thereby  raising  tne  enclosed  barge. 
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The  first  efforts  of  any  consequence  that  were  made  in  this  country  towards  ex- 
tending inland  navigation,  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  hj 
the  middle  of  it  40  acts  ha4  been  obtained  for  improving  and  extending  the  navi- 
gation of  some  of  the  principal  rivers  in  Baigland.  Experience  showed,  however, 
tnat  navigation  of  this  kind  was  liable  to  continual  waste,  and  the  works  sub- 
ject to  destruction  by  floods.  These  difficulties  suggested  (in  1757)  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Sankey  navigation  in  Lancashire  the  expediency  of  substituting  a 
new  cut  alongside  Sankey  brook,  instead  of  making  the  latter  navigable.  But  it 
was  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  that  first  aroused  publiq  attention  to  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind,  by  a  canal  which  he  formed  to  convey  coal  from  one  of  his 
estates  at  Worslev  to  Manchester,  about  nine  miles  distant.  The  novel  features 
of  this  work  consisted  then  (1759;  in  its  taking  a  direction  away  from  all  natural 
water  courses,  passing  boldly  across  the  river  Irwell,  at  a  height  of  40  feet  above  it 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct  600  feet  long,  and  tunnelling  through  the  solid  rock  of  a 
large  hill  to  reach  the  mouths  of  the  coal  pits.  This  canal  and  many  others  were 
executed  at  the  private  expense  of  the  Dulce  of  Bridgewater,  and  completed  with 
wonderful  skill  and  ingenuity  by  Brindley,  his  grace's  engineer.  The  signal 
success  which  attended  Uiese  undertakings,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  still-water  navigation ;  and  extensions  from  the 
river  Mersey  to  the  Trent,  Severn,  and  Thames,  quickly  followed.  These,  and  the 
rapid  formation  of  joint-stock  companies,  of  which  upwards  of  100  have  heea 
incorporated  for  works  of  this  sort,  are  evidence  of  the  zeal  with  which  such  im- 
provements have  been  prosecuted.  Mr  Telford,  in  his  autobiography,  mentions  as 
an  instance  of  the  eagerness  of  the  public  about  1790  for  canal  speculations,  that 
at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  EUlesmere  canal  (112  miles 
long,  and  connecting  the  ^^r8e}^,  Dee,  and  Severn),  four  times  the  estimated  ex- 
pense was  at  once  subscribed  without  hesitation. 

In  England,  about  2400  miles  of  navigable  canals  have  now  been  made,  and 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  private  companies  or  individuals;  in  Ireland,  300  miles  ; 
in  Scotland,  20().  These  works  are  unequalled  for  extent,  and  for  difficulties 
of  all  sorts  successfblly  overcome.  As  specimens  of  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  tunnel  at  Blisworth,  on  the  grand  Junction  canal,  which  is  3080  yiurds  in 
length.  The  underground  cuttings  in  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  are  said  to 
be  altogether  18  miles  lon^,  and  to  have  cost  £170,000.  The  Marsden  tunnel,  in 
the  Httddersfield  canal,  is  5451  yards  long.  The  tunnel  at  Sapperton,  in  the 
Thames  and  Severn  canal,  is  2|  miles  in  length,  and  250  feet  below  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  through  which  it  is  made.  In  the  Thames  and  Medway  canal, 
oetween  Gravesend  and  Rochester,  a  tunnel  2&  miles  is  cut  through  the  chalk ; 
and  one  of  the  tunnels  of  the  Leominster  canal  at  Pensax  is  3850  yards  long. 

In  the  planning  of  canals,  the  first  object  is  to  select  a  line  that  conforms  best 
with  the  levels  and  natural  drainage  of  the  country,  so  as  to  have  as  few  locks 
as  possible,  and  a  plentiful  supply  m  water  to  them  at  all  seasons.  The  latter  has 
to  be  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  amount  of  trade,  or  number  of  barges 
that  pass  the  locks,  and  the  water  must  be  supplied  at  the  higneet  part  of  the  canal ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  is  generally  owing  to  loss  oy  leiika^  through  the 
gates,  absorption  through  the  ground,  and  evaporation.  It  sometimes  happens 
tnat  the  adjacent  streams  are  insufficient  in  dry  seasons,  or  their  water  is  taken  off 
for  mills;  m  such  cases,  reservoirs  must  be  constructed  with  weirs  and  sluices  at 
a  great  expense.  To  prevent  loss  by  absorption,  the  whole  extent  of  the  canal  is 
lined  with  a  clav  puddle,  impervious  to  water  ;  and  in  embankments,  vertical  lay- 
ers, or  sunk  walls  of  the  same  material,  are  generally  placed  at  each  side  as  further 
security. 

The  expense  of  constructing  canals  depends  so  much  upon  local  circnmstances 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  data  of  general  application.  Some  idea,  however,  of 
the  relative  proportion  which  one  part  of  the  work  bears  to  another,  may  be  nad 
from  the  following  abstracts  of  estimates  by  Mr  Baird  and  Mr  Telford. 

Edinburgh  Union  Canal,  32  miles.  (Mr  Baird.)  Cutting,  embanking,  puddling, 
towing  paths,  £71,000  ;  bridges,  aqueducts,  tunnels,  drains,  £84,000  ;  land, 
£23.000  ;  fencing,  £5500 ;  nine  locks,  rise  110  feet,  £17,000  ;  reservoirs,  £12,000 ; 
total,  £212,500. 

LetoestertMre  and  Northamptonshire  Canal^  42  miles.  ( Mr  Telford.)  Cutting,  &o., 
£130,000  ;  bridges,  &c.,  £65,600;  land,  £18,000  ;  fencing,  £6700  ;  total,  £219,700. 

The  rise  effected  by  a  lock  vanes  from  4  to  12  feet,  according  to  circumstances, 
bat  seldom  exceeds  8  feet.  The  expense  appears  from  Mr  Telford's  estimates  to 
vary  in  general  from  about  £120  to  £180  per  foot  rise. 
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The  ikcilities  of  tnsuAt  that  are  afforded  by  canals  seem  as  yet  to  be  confined  to 
lowrates  of  speed.  Careful  experiments,  made  with  barges,  proceeding  at  from  one 
to  four  miles  an  hour,haTe  shown  that  the  resistance  increases  rather  &ster  than  the 
8qaaie  of  the  Telocity.  At  four  miles  an  hour  the  power  necessary  to  poll  alon^ 
ordipanr  loaded  barges  is  l-317th  of  the  gross  load,  while  at  two  mues  per  hour  it 
diminisnes  to  l-1200th  only.  On  a  goodTevel  turnpike  road  the  power  requires  to 
be  l-30th  of  the  load,  and  on  level  railways  about  l-220th  ;  but  they  remain  the 
nme  at  all  velocities.  Thus  at  a  speed  of  about  11  miles  per  hour  the  same  power 
will  poll  along  the  same  load  on  a  canal  as  on  a  turnpike  road  ;  and  a  smiilar 
equlity  of  adyantiwB  exists  between  a  canal  and  a  railway  at  a  speed  of  4|  miles 
fa  hour.  Below  tms  rate  the  canal  has  the  advantage  of  the  railway  in  point  of 
economy ;  above  it  the  railway  has  the  advantage  of  the  canaL 

The  stimolus  given  to  internal  intercourse  by  the  success  of  railwavs^  and  espe- 
eiallv  the  fears  entertained  by  canal  proprietors  of  the  injury  that  tneir  property 
was  likely  to  sustain  by  their  general  mtroduction,  has  urged  them  of  late,  however, 
to  effect  considerable  improvements  in  the  construction  of  passage-boats  ;  though  as 
yet  steam- vessels  have  not  been  introduced  with  success.  Experiments  made  by 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company  have  proved  that  a  rate  of  velocity  may  bo 
attained  with  horses,  which  at  one  time  would  have  been  deemed  quite  cmmencal. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  extremely  light  barges  called  iwifi  boats,  weighing 
only  from  2  to  3  tons^  and  made  very  narrow  so  as  to  penetrate  the  water  easily, 
ud  produce  little  disturbance.  Their  use  is  principally  confined  to  the  canals 
between  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley  ;  and  their  usual  rate  is  from  8  to  9 
Bii)e8  the  hour,  not  induding  stoppages  or  passing  of  locks.  They  carry  from  80 
ter  90  passengers  each,  weighing  with  luggage  from  5  to  6  tons.  Tney  perform  the 
distance  (56  miles)  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  7  hours.  On  the  Grand 
Junction  canal,  between  London  and  Birmingham,  Jty  boats  are  employed,  which 
average  a  speed  of  4  miles  per  hour :  they  weigh  from  7  to  7^  tons,  and  carry  from 
10  to  15  tons  of  goods.  The  ordinary  heavy  li^ts  are  dragged  at  the  rate  of  from 
2to  2|  miles  the  hour :  they  carry  W  tons  of  goods,  and  weigh  6|  tons  ;  others 
carry  24,  and  weigh  9  tons.    [Stocks.] 

Table  of  the  cost  of  conveying  goods  and  passengers  on  canals  at  different  rates 
of  speed.    {Wood  on  Rail-Roads,  p,  67S ;  19BS,) 
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CANARY  ISLANDS,  a  group  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in  the  Atlantic,  off 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  between  27*  40'  and  ^°  30'  N.,  and  13°  30'  and  W  20  W. 
The  mhabited  islands  and  their  population  (1837)  are  Teneriffe,  85,448  ;  Canary, 
72^79 ;  Palma, 33,098 ;  Lanzarote.  17,714;  Fuerteventura,  14,096 ;  Gomera,  1 1,722 ; 
Hieno.  or  Ferro.  4481 ;  total,  239,338.  The  seat  of  the  governor-general  is  at  Santa 
Crux,  the  port  of  Teneriffe,  in  28"  29'  N.,  and  16°  15'  W.;  pop.  8500.  The  other  chief 
towns  are  Lagnna  and  Orotava  in  the  same  island,  and  Las  Palmas  in  Canary. 

~~    -  .    .;     r :!. ..,  .[■■.■  ..,...:,  •  1  ime  of  the  mountains,  particularly  the 

r*ak  u  TttRrrific.  nmk  umonji;  Uie  iviiitutt  in  t\m  gl-rLu.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  inclining 
tmtifdr  tfte  \V.  jmd  N.  exhibit,  H^itiii  above  Cfljeli  oilier,  tho  plants  of  the  torrid,  the  temperate, 
»id  lien  tite  fHirid  totin:  TIil'  bJ^ndi  ntv  witl^fi]  tlie  IliniN  of  the  trade-wind,  and  the  climate 
^iltaatlj  laluhriom^  Tht>  mom  fvrtile^  are  C!»iB.ry  and  Tt neriffe ;  Laniarote  uid  Fuerteventura 
ff?^  sod  mndy.  Aliont  Dne-fJftli  of  ibe  purfACC  of  iho  wliole  islands  is  under  cultivation.  In  a 
nimuulu-  return,  tbr  i^rlnL^ipal  produftioiiei  iti  gnu?  ypar  are  stated  to  be,  wine,  46,926  pipes; 
P^'atow,  151»«00  j()uiirtCT?  i  wheat,  ^l.iif?  qra- ;  inaizp,  Jii,H76  grs. ;  barley,  66,282  qrs. ;  rye,  5343 
^ *  Tigctablc*,  10,310 qfM. ;  barlUftt  m,(^f  c|ulTiialfl ;  tmd  orchilla,  1498  quintals.    A  small 


r  ti  Ewtc,  and  tbcrt>  are  im.inijrjiciuf'Cft  nf  (^(KiirAti  linens,  cloths,  and  silks. 


quan- 
Domestic 


*^m^  vt  pWntlfuL  Ad  activo  coiumertilal  ititvrcuurM.'  tvists  amonff  the  different  islands,  and 
«ir*to^l*  fit  5rj  T'tm^U  jwv  4?ioploYcd  In  tJn*  flflhsrri|^  on  the  CiWAt  of  Africa.  The  staple  export  is 
■in't  parDoilATl;  that  «il!«l  *"  tetitfrtlFcs  '  ihe  better  *ort  Lif  which  is  equal  to  the  middling  kinds 
nfXiJbiirm,  tir  whu  li  H  frtHijUHiTtly  raAisi  in  Ko^bndH  In  1833,  there  were  exported  3fi61  pipes 
*f*  *^m  Vna,  ut  whif^li.  in55  wura  f^nt  lu  LornlnTi,  f*68  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  406  to 
tb«  ttfUiifltotai,  Ati4  IBl  to  St  Tliomoi ;  but  th<?  total  (}\  fif^rt  of  wine  from  the  islands  In  that  year 
■"'      I  Vi^m,    Tlifl  diief  of  the  aihvt  <rxpori3  mc  litrillm  cochineal,  orcbiUa,  fruit,  and  raw  silk. 
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wKhiDia]lqiMiititietofbnnd7,Tinegar,TOckHn(Mi,aadtaBiqr-Mi.  TliefanporUooiisktofnigftr, 
eoflbe,  bniKhr,  oil,  leather  for  Mies,  wn,  and  a  variety  of  manafiMtored  goodi.  The  amount  of 
exports  in  1833,  aoconling  to  the  tariff  Tataatioo,  was,  to  Spain,  £34.206;  America,  £4693; 
otberooontries,  £65,994:  total,  £104,123;  and  imports  from  Spain.  £29,047:  America,  £11.885 ; 
other  countries,  £128,592 ;  total.  £169.584.  The  fanports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  ma- 
Buftwtnres,  amount  annnallv  to  about  £40,000 ;  chieflV  consisting  of  cottons  and  wooDens,  lineos. 
Iron,  hardware,  cutlery,  glass,  soap,  earthenware,  nats,  and  appareL  Fordcn  wheat,  India 
piece  goods,  and  brandy,  are  likewise  imported  fh)m  this  country.  In  1838,  38  British  ressds  v- 
rired  at  Santa  Cms,  Teneriife ;  13  at  the  port  of  Orotava ;  8 at  Aredfe  in  Lanarote;  and  19 at 
Fort  of  Palmas  in  Canary. 


may  be  obtained  i4entifyiy  in  most  of  the  wands.    There  is,  however,  no  aooommodatioa  for 


The  Canaries  are  frequently  visited  by  ships  for  fresh  provisions,  which,  exeept  vegetables, 

_jay  be  obtahied  plentifkilly  in  most  of  the  Iriands.    Th  " '" 

shins  ezc^t  open  roadsteads,  which  are  tmsafe  in  winter. 
Meatwrm,  WdntUt,  and  IfOfMy,  same  as  Spaiit. 

CANARY  SEED  is  the  i>roduce  of  an  animal  ^rass  iPhalarit  Canariensis), 
chiefly  oultivated  near  Sandwich  in  Kent ;  an  acre  yielding  fh>m  3  to  5  quarters. 
It  is  used  extensiTely  for  the  food  of  tame  singing-hirds. 

CANARY  WOOD,  a  fancy  wood  of  a  golden-yellow  colour. 

CANDI  A,  o&  CRETE,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Length,  160  miles ;  breadth  varying 
fh>m  6  to  35.  Population  300,000.  CapittJ.  Candia,  in  35*'  21'  N.  25*"  S'  E. ;  pop. 
12,000.    The  island  forms  a  Turkish  pashahc. 

The  coast,  especially  towards  the  N.,  is  bidented  by  deep  gulfi ;  on  the  8.  it  is  ragged  and  iron- 
bound ;  and  a  continuous  mass  of  high  kmd  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island.  The  foil 
Is  fertile,  producing  com,  especially  barley,  oil,  honey,  and  wine,  besides  considerable  quantitiess 
of  cheese,  wool,  wax,  sUk,  valonia,  carobs,  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  The  principal  exports  are, 
white  soap  (50,000  cwts.),  sent  chiefly  to  Turlcey  and  Greece,  oil,  silk,  raishis,  carobs,  valonia, 
almonds,  chesnuts,  oranges,  lemons,  and  linseed ;  and  the  imports,  grain,  rice,  cottons  and  piece 
goods,  timber,  leather  and  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  barilla,  butter,  salt  fish,  and  other  articles ; 
the  whole  amounting  annuallv  to  about  £130,000  steriing.  The  chief  commercial  Interoonrse 
Is  with  Turkey,  Oreece,  Anstriia,  and  E^rpt.  According  to  a  recent  consular  return,  the  average 
annual  value  of  British  manufactures  and  metals  imported  is  about  £22,000 ;  consisting  of  cotton 
twist,  70,000  lbs. ;  gray  calicoes,  4000  pieces ;  madapohuns,  3500  pieces ;  long  cloths,  500  pieces ; 
imitation  shawls,  8000  pieoee ;  nankeens,  30,000  yds. ;  muslins,  2500  pieces;  prinU.  1200  pieces ; 
cambrics,  1500  pieces ;  printed  shawls,  500  doa  ;  iron,  600  qulntab ;  shot,  100  sacks.  The  most 
frequented  port  is  Canea.  Betimo  has  also  a  small  harbour.  That  of  Candia  is  much  decayed, 
and  nearly  filled  up.    These  three  principal  towns  are  aU  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island. 


=:  126  lbs.  avoird.  A  mule  or  horse  load  (by 
which  some  duties  are  reckoned)  weiglu  about 
2|  cwts. :  an  ass  load  I|  cwt. 

Monep.^^  paras=r  1  piastre ;  and  100  piastres 
=£1  sterling  nearly. 


Mm$uret  and  fTdE^Us.— The  pic  or  ell  =  25} 
Imp.  indies ;  the  dennum  is  about  40  so.  yds. ; 
the  mistach  of  oil  about  3  Imp.  galls. ;  the  mis- 
tach  of  wine  varies  fh>m  3  to  5  galls. ;  the  com 
measure  is  the  earn  =  4-19  or  nearly  A\  Imp. 
bush.;  the  oke  =  21  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  the  qufaital 

CANDLE.  Candles  are  manufactured  from  tallow,  hleached  bee8*-wax. 
spermaceti,  the  concrete  part  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  lately  the  concrete  part  of 
tallow  has  been  separated  by  pressure  from  the  oil,  and  made  into  candles,  under 
the  name  t^Mtearine.  They  are  also  made  from  mixtures  of  the  preceding,  and 
called  compositioiu  imperial  wax,  &c.  Candles  are  always  cylindnoal,  ana  have 
a  wick  formed  of  nne  cotton  in  the  centre.  The  use  of  the  wick  is  purely  mechani- 
cal^ when  lighted  it  first  melts  the  solid  candle,  which,  being  drawn  by  capillary 
action,  is  diffused  oyer  the  fibres  of  the  wick,  and  thus  prepared  for  decomposition 
and  combustion.  The  quality  of  the  candle  depends  rery  much  upon  the  wick,  as 
if  too  thin,  it  will  melt  more  than  the  fibres  can  decompose,  and  the  candle  will 
run ;  if,  on  the  other  handj  the  wick  be*  too  thick,  the  candle  will  smoke ;  owing  to 
the  melted  part  not  being  m  a  perfect  state  of  combustion,  for  want  of  air  at  the 
centre  of  the  wick.  Wax  and  sperm,  fh>m  being  lees  fhsible  than  tallow,  are  made 
with  a  much  more  slender  wick,  which,  bendingover,  is  consumed  by  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  requires  no  sniuBng.  The  best  tallow  candles  are 
always  firm  and  white.  Wax  candles,  on  the  contrary,  are  nerer  perfectly  white 
when  pure,  but  are  a  little  inclined  to  straw  colour.  Tney  should  be  hard  and  f^ 
of  grease  ;  when  very  white  and  o|»aque,  they  are  adulterated  with  tallow.  Pure 
spermaceti  candles  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  transparency,  and  they  aro 
therefore  seldom  adulterated.  Wax  candles,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  adulter- 
ated ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  dealers  to  quote  their  price  at  one-half  of  that 
of  the  raw  material. 

Tallow  candles  were  formerly  subject  to  an  excise  duty  of  Id.,  and  wax  and 
spermaceti  of  3^d.  per  lb.  These  duties  were  repealed  from  Ist  January  1832 
(I  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  19).  In  1830,  the  Quantities  brought  to  charge  were,  taUow, 
115,586.1.92  lbs. ;  wax  and  spermaceti,  1,265,113  lbs. ;  and  the  net  produce  of  the 
duty,  £482,413 ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  tallow  candles  were,  however,  manu- 
fkctored  pnyately.  The  exportation  of  candles  is  trifling,  except  to  Uie  West  Indies. 
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CANDY,  a  large  East  Indian  weight,  consisting  ffenerallv  of  20  maonds.  The 
Midras  candy  or  20  maonds  =s  500  lbs.  aroird. ;  tne  Bomoay  candy  also  of  20 
Huumds  =  560  Um.,  or  5  cwt.  aroird.,  reckoned  for  grain  at  25  Winchester,  or  24^ 
Imp.  bushels. 

CANDY,  a  preparation  of  sugar,  made  by  melting  and  crystallizing  it  sereral 


CANELLA  ALBA,  an  aromatic  tree  common  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bark 
of  the  youn^  branches,  freed  from  its  outer  rind,  is  imported  in  rolls  or  quills  two 
or  three  feet  m  length,  or  in  small  broken  j^ieces,  and  employed  as  a  stomachic.  It 
his  a  bitterish,  acrid,  peppery,  taste,  and  is  sometimes  called  wMi€  dnnanum, 

CANES  are  obtained  from  a  yariety  of  palms  and  plants  of  the  reed  kind.  They 
are  imported  principally  from  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  India,  and  China.  The 
chief  are  the  Bamboo  and  Rattan. 

CANNA,  OR  CANNE,  a  measure  for  cloth  in  Italy,  and  in  the  South  of  France, 
Spain,  and  other  places. 

^aSwON.    [Gun.] 

CANTARO.  a  weight  used  in  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  Leyant.  It  generally  con- 
tains 100  rotColi. 

CANTEEN,  a  vjjMe  in  a  fort  or  barracks  licensed  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  tobacco, 
and  proTiflions.  The  sale  of  liquors  is  not  allowed  except  at  the  canteen,  and  the 
qoanttty  sold  at  one  time  is  regulated  by  the  commandmg-offioer.  The  quarter* 
master  is  responsible  that  no  disorder  occurs. 

C ANTHAKIDES,  caUed  also  Spanish  fly  or  blister  beetle,  is  ka  insect  (Can- 
thmrit  veticaloria)  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  especially  Spain  and  Italy. 
It  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  except  the  legs 
and  antennsD,  which  are  bluish  black,  and  is  well  Known  for  its  medical  uses. 

CANVASS,  a  coarse  strong  cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  used  chiefly  for 
Sail-cloth. 

CAOUTCHOUC.  GUM-ELASTIC,  on  INDIAN  RUBBER  (Fr.  Caoutchou, 
Ger.  Faierharz.  Por.  Boraeha.  Sp.  Reama  elastica.  Uli),  is  obtained  from  the 
jnice  ni  seyeral  South  American  plants,  particularly  the  Sipfumia  eUuHca,  also  from 
the  Fieua  ekuiieOy  a  species  of  ^-tree.  Incisions  are  made  in  the  bark,  chiefly 
in  wet  weather,  and  tne  flux,  which  is  abundant  and  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
is  conducted  by  tubes  into  ressels  for  its  reception.  The  caoutchouc  is  after- 
wards separateia  by  heat  or  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  formed  by  the  natiyes  of  S. 
America  mto  ^ear-shaped  bottles,  by  being  spread  oyer  moulds  of  clay,  and  its 
dofll^  coatinc  is  communicated  by  exposure  to  smoke  in  order  that  it  may  be  tho- 
rougnly  driea  It  is  then  commonly  marked  on  the  outside  with  yarions  lines  or 
figores,  and  the  clay  after  haying  been  softened  with  water  is  picked  out. 

Caootchonc,  when  pure,  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  Its  sp.  gr.  yaries  from  '990 
to  1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  elasticity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  and 
is  diflkultly  acted  upon  by  acids  and  alkalis.  It  dissolyes  sparingly  in  washed  ether : 
but  in  the  coal  naphtha,  or  oil  obtained  from  gas  works,  it  is  softened  and  dissolyea 
in  a  yery  remarlu^le  manner,  and  the  solutions  haye  Seen  applied  to  render  yari- 
ons articles  of  clothing  waterproof.  The  doth  thus  prepared,  besides  being  exten- 
sfyely  used  for  cloaks,  is  so  imperyious  to  moisture  and  to  air,  that  floating  or 
hydrostatic  beds  for  myalids  are  formed  from  it,  and  eyen  beds  and  cushions  are 
rendered  elastic  by  inflation.  Caoutchouc  is  besides  employed  for  the  erasure  of 
pencil  marks  on  paper  by  friction,  for  the  manufacture  of  braces  and  surgical 
mstmments,  and  it  is  cut  by  machinery  into  very  fine  thread,  which  is  woyen  into 
a  yariety  of  ornaments  and  elastic  fabrics.  *^  Subjected  to  destructiye  distillation 
it  yields  a  lai>ge  relatiye  proportion  of  a  highly  yolatile  and  inflammable  liquid 
hydrocarbon.  This  product,  which  is  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the 
arts,  is  made  upon  a  large  scale  by  Messrs  Enderby  of  London  ;  it  is  a  solyent  of 
eaontchonc  its^,  and  of  other  substances  used  as  yamishes.  The  yarious  applica- 
tions  of  caoutchouc  in  the  manufacture  of  elastic  articles  and  other  xutetal  products, 
are  as  yet  probably  in  their  infancy  only."    {Brandt*  Chemistn.) 

Caoutchonc  is  imported  chiefly  from  Guiana,  in  the  woods  of  which,  as  well  as 
In  the  |nt>Yinoe  of  Quito,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Amazon^  the  tree  grows 
abmidaiitly.  The  consumption  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  increased,  partly 
owifu;  to  a  considerable  function  of  duty,  but  chiefly  from  we  discoyery  of  its 
^mbeation  to  waterproof  clothing  by  Mr  M' Intosh. 

CAPE  BRETON.    {NoyA  Scotia  and  Capb  Breton.] 

CAPE  DE  VERDE  ISLANDS,  a  group  subject  to  Portugal,  situated  in  the 
Athyitte,  aboat  300  miles  W.  of  Cape  Verde  in  Africa,  and  consisting  of  ten  islands,  of 
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whieh  the  largest  are  St  Jago,  St  Antonio,  and  St  Nicholas ;  the  smaller  Mayo, 
Bona  Vista,  Sal,  St  Vincent,  St  Lucia,  Brava.  and  Foeo,  besides  nnmerous  islets. 
Population  in  1830,  88,000,  out  of  which  30,000  are  said  to  have  died  of  famine  in 
1833.  Chief  town.  Porto  Praya,  in  St  Jago  ;  lat.  W  64'  N.  long.  23«  30'  W.  It 
is  the  residence  or  a  govemor-ffeneral,  whose  administration  extends  over  these 
islands  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Senegambia. 

The  Cape  de  Verde  Idands  poneas  little  oommeretal  interest,  being  momitainoas  and  unpro- 
dnctiTe,  and  litaated  at  a  distance  from  the  usual  track  of  vessels  destined  for  America  and  the 
Indies.  Their  productions  are  cotton,  fruit,  cattle,  poultry,  orchilla,  goats,  asses,  mules,  turtle, 
and  salt.  The  latter  is  formed  in  large  quantities  by  natural  evaporation  on  the  seashore,  parti- 
colariy  in  Mayo  and  Sal,  which  are  freiqurated  by  American  vessels  for  its  collection.  The  amount 
of  Britiih  produce  and  manufiu^ures  exported  to  these  islands  in  1838  was  £1392,  but  in  1839,  only 
i:i89. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a  British  colony  composed  of  the  portion  of  Africa 
lying  between  the  Southern  Ocean  and  lat.  29**  S.  Area  about  150,000  so.  miles,  but 
not  accurately  defined.  Population  (1838),  156,616,  chiefly  African- Dutch,  negroes, 
and  Hottentots.  The  administration  of  public  afGsurs  is  vested  in  a  governor,  aidea 
by  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

The  Cape  territory  is  in  general  rugged  and  barren,  and  deficient  In  the  means  both  of  Intanal 
and  extenuU  oonununlcation.  But  a  portion  of  the  E.  coast  is  of  a  different  character,  more 
especially  towards  the  N.  E.  frontier,  including  the  district  of  Albany,  where  the  country  is  well 
wooded  and  watered,  and  favourable  for  agriculture  and  grazhiff.  The  W.  coast,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  consist  or  barren  mountaJiiB  and  arid  plains,  one  of  which,  the 
Great  Karroo  Desert,  a  high  parched  table-land,  separating  the  Cape  Town  District  from  the  finer 
country  to  the  N.B.,  extends  about  100  leagues  in  length,  from  B.  to  W.,  and  30  in  breadth.  The 
climate,  however,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  were  the  aridity  of  the  soil  counteracted 
by  irrigation,  and  the  means  of  interoourse  improved  by  the  formation  of  roads,  the  character  of 
the  country  would  be  very  different,  as  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  naturally  great.  The 
only  parts  thickly  settled  are  the  Cape  and  Steuenbosch  districts,  which  contain  about  S-8ths 
of  the  whole  population,  some  parts  of  Worcester,  Qraaf  Reynet,  and  the  Britiih  settlements  at 
Graham  Town  and  Bathurst,  in  Albany ;  the  other  portions  are  occupied  chiefiy  by  Dutch  graxiers 
called  boon.  Nearly  8S5,0no  acres  are  under  crop,  yielding  annually  about  640,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  besides  smaller  quant.tios  of  bariey,  oats,  and  rye ;  toe  remainder  of  the  productive  sur- 
Caoe  is  chiefly  pasture  land.  The  princip^  mercantile  oommoditv  is  wine,  of  which  about  12.000 
leaguers  (MIS.OOO  Imp.  galls.)  are  made  yearly,  besides  about  1000  leaguers  (186,630  galls.)  of 
brandy.  The  vine  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  Stellenbosch  district,  and  within  forty  miles  round  Gape 
Town ;  but  the  wines,  except  that  made  at  Constantia,  near  Table  Mountain,  are  almost  all  of 
very  low  quiOity.  Of  Ute  years,  part  of  the  capital  which  was  embarked  m  the  wine  trade 
has  been  transferred  to  the  production  of  wool,  iriiich  has  thus  risen  hito  considerable  importance ; 
and  aa  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  been  introduced  with  success,  wool  will  probably  become  ere- 
long the  chief  stwle  of  the  colony.  The  fisheries  might,  under  good  management,  be  an  import- 
ant branch  of  industry,  as  the  coasts  are  frequented  by  numerous  whales ;  but  at  present  the  trade 
Is  almost  entirdy  in  the  possession  of  the  Americans. 

The  progress  of  the  Cape  colony  has.  of  Ute  years,  been  materially  impeded  by  the  invasion  of 
the  N.E.  frontier  by  the  Caffires,  and  by  the  ex&aordinary  emigration  of  about  90,000  of  the  Dutch 
colonlsta  to  Natal,  on  the  E.  coast,  partly  on  account  of  the  great  fertility  of  that  district,  and 

"   '       "^    ■   -  ■  )f  the  emancipation  of  thefr  daves.    The 

9  price  of  provisions  at  Cape  Town,  which 

I,  formerly  a  principal  branch  of  trade  at 

that  port,  and  amounting  to  about  £100,000  yearly.  The  chief  of  the  other  native  exports  are. 
wine  (1,000,000  galls.),  wool,  hides  and  skbu,  horns,  tallow,  flour,  wheat,  bran,  butter,  whale  oil 
and  fins,  aloes,  ivory,  besides  which,  coffee  rCoprBBl,  sunur,  tea,  spices,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  are  shipped  at  second^umdfrom  Braxll,  Mauritius,  India,  and  China.  In  1836.  the  exports 
amounted  in  value  to  £384,383 ;  of  which  at  Cape  Town,  £336,199 ;  at  PortEUxabeth,  £47,307 ; 
at  Simon's  Town,  £877*  The  imports  into  the  colony  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £801 ,162, 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of  foreign  spfrits  (principally  brandy), 
wines,  and  spices,  the  British  imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  manufactured  goods,  and  of  these 
upwards  of  one-third  are  cottons ;  the  remainder  chiefly  woollens,  apparel,  silks,  arms,  hardware, 
and  earthenware.  The  demand  for  English  produce  and  manu£sctures  increased  from  £216,558 
(the  declared  value)  in  1827*  to  £623,323  in  1838,  arising  partly  from  the  improved  habits  of  the 
Dutch  farmers,  but  principally  from  a  more  extended  interoourse  with  the  natives  of  the  interior. 

The  ports  are  few  and  In  bad  condition.  The  principal  are.  Cape  Town,  the  capital  and  seat  of 
government,  situated  in  33«  56^  8.  and  IS**  28"  B.  on  Table  Bay ;  pop.  20,000 ;  Port  EUxabeth,  in 
Algoa  Bay,  the  shipping  place  for  the  B.  part  of  the  colony ;  and  Simon's  Town,  wfaidi  are  all 
free  warehousing  ports.  In  1836,  486  ships  entered  these  ports,  haviqg  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
134,875  tons. 

MBABURJtS,  WKIOHTS,  MONKY,  DUTIBS,  JEC 


Meantret  and  WefahU.—iaai  Dutch  elU=100 
yds. ;  491  morgen  =  lOO acres.  Theleaguer  of  4 
ahms  =  152  Enclish  wine  or  I26'63  Imp.  galls. ; 
the  muid  or  mudde  of  4  8chepels=3K)6  Imp.bush.; 
and  91|  Dutch  lbs. =100  lbs.  avoird.  The  Dutch 
measures  and  weights,  however,  are  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  British. 

JtfiOfuy  is  reckoned  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
7«nce  steriiiig ;  or  in  rixdollars  of  8  scheliings. 


84  dubble^ees,  or  48  stivers  =  Is.  6d.  sterling. 
Hie  currency  principally  consists  of  British  coins 
and  of  notes  issued  bythe  Go  vemmeiit  Bank  and 
the  **  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank.** 

Banktt  ^c—A  government  bank  has  long  ex« 
isted  at  Cape  Town,  which  receives  depmits, 
discounts  bills,  and  issues  notes.  Much  iqjury 
was  at  one  time  sustained  by  the  over  issues  of 
the  bank,  which  were  conducted  to  such  an  ex- 
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iSBi  that  th«  paper  rizdolUr  was  d^redated 
from  4a.  to  li.  id.,  its  ralae  prior  to  1^6,  when 
It  vas  fixed  permanently  at  It.  6d.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Bank,  lately  ertablished.  has  ito  head 
office  also  at  Cape  Town ;  but  it  has  branchesat 
Graham  Town  and  other  places.  Another  Joint- 
stock  bank  has  been  protected  at  Cbaham  Town  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  how  fiu>  the  resources  of 
that  localftY  are  yet  sufficient  to  afford  stability 
to  such  an  mstitution.  There  are  also  two  insu- 
rance companies.  lumely.  the  *'  South  African" 
and  **  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  The  shares  of  all 
these  undertakings  are  now  quoted  at  high  pre- ;  permission  from  the  goTernment. 


Fhumeet.^ln  1836.  the  public  reTenne  a 

ed  to£158.a07.  and  the  expenditure  to£H7,Sf9 ; 
the  last,  howeTer.  was  exclusive  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  England  on  account  of  the  colony. 

Import  I>utiet,—Th9gtntnl  rate  on  British  or 
colonial  merchandise  is  3  per  cent,  ad  valormm: 
on  foreign.  10  per  cent  {Order  im  Comnca,  Au- 
{nutlO,\S¥i).  The  dues  IcTied  on  Tesseb  entering 
Table  or  Simon's  Bay.  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
are  4id.  per  ton  ;  but  if  for  refkvshmentoor  other 
purposes,  only  ^.  per  ton.  The  importation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  is  prohibited  except  with 


The  Cape  was  discovered  in  140S.  Formal  occupation  by  the  BngHsh,  1090.  Dutch  eolonixa- 
tkra.  1650.  British  conquest,  1796.  Restoration  to  the  Dutch,  180&  Recapture  by  the  British, 
1806 ;  to  whom  the  colony  was  finally  ceded  in  1815. 

CAPERS  (Fr.  Capres.  It.  Capj^ri)^  the  flower  buds  of  the  caper  bush,  (Cup- 
parts  tpinom),  a  trailing  shmb,  wnich  grows  in  profnaion  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  particularly  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  They  are  used  as  a  pickle, 
and  about  70,000  lbs.  are  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  yearly.  The  youngest 
and  smallest  are  deemed  the  best. 

CAPITAL  consists  of  the  accumulated  savings  of  industry,  capable  of  being 
employed  either  for  the  support  of  human  existence,  or  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
dnction.  It  is  distinguished  by  economists  into  two  sorts,  arising  from  a  difference 
in  the  mode  of  appl^g  it.  fiixed  capital  consists  of  tnose  articles  of  a  durable 
nature  which  contribute  to  production  without  being  destroyed.  Such  are  roads, 
canals,  houses,  docks,  harbours,  warehouses,  and  those  tools,  machines,  and  otiier 
accommodations  which  do  not  j^rish  in  the  using.  dreuiaHng  capital  possesses 
this  distinctiTe  character,  that  it  is  necessarily  consumed  in  contributing  to  pro- 
dnction,  and  that  it  must  be  reproduced  in  order  to  enable  the  producer  to  continue 
his  operations.  Of  this  nature  are  food,  coal,  seed,  wool,  clothes,  some  kinds  of 
tools,  and  all  other  articles  subservient  to  production  which  perish  in  the  using. 
These  terms  are  not  however  always  very  aefinite.  Thus,  the  lower  animals  are 
in  some  cases  to  be  regarded  as  fixed,  in  others  as  circulating  capital ;  oxen  used 
permanently  for  draught,  belonging  to  the  former,  but  when  reared  solely  for  the 
market,  to  the  latter.  ^  It  follows,  necessarily,  if  the  instruments  of  labour,  the 
materials  on  which  it  is  employed,  and  the  suosistence  of  the  labourer,  are  all 
included  under  the  name  of  capital,  that  the  productive  industry  of  everv  country 
is  in  proportion  to  its  capital,  increases  when  its  capital  increases,  ana  declines 
when  its  capital  declines.  It  is  obvious  that  when  there  are  more  instruments  of 
labour,  more  materials  to  work  upon,  and  more  pay  for  workmen,  there  will  be 
more  wo^,  provided  more  workmen  can  be  obtained.  If  they  cannot,  two  things 
will  happen :  wagBS  will  be  raised,  which,  giving  an  impulse  to  population,  wm 
increase  the  number  of  labourers ;  while  the  immediate  scarcity  of  hands  will 
whet  the  ingenuity  of  capitalists  to  suppl]|r  the  deficiency,  by  new  inventions  in 
machinery,  and  by  distributing  and  cuviding  labour  to  greater  advantage." 
iMilTt  Political  Economy,) 

CapitaL  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  used  in  commerce, 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  now  explained.  It  comprehends  in  addition 
the  debts  due  to  traders  ;  but  in  estimating  capital  in  the  aggregate,  these  must 
evidently  be  neglected,  as  what  constitutes  an  article  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
books  of  one  dus  of  men,  forms  an  exactly  equal  item  of  debt  in  the  books  of 
others. 

The  ratio  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  pro- 
duction annually  exceeds  consumption.  Accumulation  is  facilitated  by  the  abate- 
ment of  taxes,  and  by  the  removal  of  monopolies,  and  of  all  impediments  to  the 
free  employment  of  the  capital,  labour,  and  skill  of  a  nation.  It  is  also  increased  by 
whatever  tends  to  economize  consumption  in.  the  different  branches  of  industry, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  frugal  habits,— objects  which  only  can  be  secured  by 
badng  professional  skill  of  every  sort  upon  real  knowledge,  by  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people,  and  above  all  by  the  predominance  of  pure  and  simple  tastes  and 
•oond  morals. 

CAPSICUM.    [Pepper.] 

CARAT,  OR  KARAT,  a  term  used  in  a  relative  sense  to  express  the  fineness  of 
gokL    It  means  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  any  given  weight  or  that  metal  or  of  its 
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alloy.  If  such  a  weight  be  pure  gold,  it  is  said  to  be  24  earats  fine  ;  if  thre^ 
fourths  only  be  |[old,  it  is  said  to  be  18  carats  fine.  The  diamond  carat,  howeyer, 
is  a  definite  weight  =  3^  troy  grains ;  and  the  pearl  carat  =  $ths  of  a  troy 
grain. 

The  carat  was  originally  the  ^th  of  the  old  marc,  or  half-pound  of  the  French, 
firom  whom  the  term  is  said  to  have  come. 

CARAVAN,  a  troop  or  body  of  merchants  or  pil/^rims,  as  they  trarel  with 
camels  in  the  east.  The  Koran,  as  is  well  known,  enjoins  eyery  Mussulman^  who 
has  the  means,  to  perform  a  pilirimage  to  Mecca  once  at  least  in  his  life.  Dnl- 
hajja,  as  the  name  imports,  is  the  month  in  the  Mohammedan  calendar  peculiarly 
set  apart  for  the  performance  of  this  solemnity.  Formerly  when  deyotional  zeal 
was  more  ardent,  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  through  the  desert  were  held  to 
increase  the  merit  of  the  act,  but  of  late  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hajjis  do  not 
trayel  by  land  with  the  carayans,  but  arriye  by  sea  at  Jidda.  The  re^;ular  haj- 
carayans  are  six  or  seyen  in  number,  though  they  do  not  always  make  their  appear- 
ance together^  nor  eyen  perform  the  yisit  annually.  One  carayan  proceeds  firom 
Syria,  consisting  chiefly  of  pilgrims  from  the  Turkish  empire.  Another,  issuing 
mm  Cairo  in  Egynt,  conducts  the  Mogrebin,  or  African  hajjis.  A  third  cara- 
yan arriyes  from  Bagdad  with  Persian  pilgrims ;  and  two  smaller  carayans 
go  from  Lahsa  and  Oman,  besides  a  separate  company  of  piljy^rims  from  Yemen. 
The  principal  is  that  from  Syria,  which  used  to  be  accompanied  by  the  caliph  in 
person.  During  the  whole  route  it  is  attended  from  town  to  town  by  the  armed 
force  of  the  district,  and  from  Damascus  to  Medina  it  moyes  with  great  pomp 
across  the  desert,~a  journey  of  30  days.  The  Pasha  of  Damascus,  or  one  ^  his 
principal  officers^  always  escorts  it ;  and  the  difibrent  classes  of  hajiis  are  stationed 
aecoroing  to  their  town  or  district.  At  eyery  stace  (or  distance  <»  11  or  12  hours' 
march),  is  a  storehouse  for  proyisions,  with  a  sm^  garrison,  and  a  large  tank  at 
which  the  camels  receiye  water.  The  usual  time  of  trayelling  is  from  tl^  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  next  day,— torches  being  lifted 
during  the  night.  The  pomp  and  magnificence  of  this  moying  solemnity  are  still 
consiaerable,  though  much  diminished  since  the  time  of  the  ciQrohs,  both  in  point 
of  splendour  and  attendance.  In  1814,  the  Syrian  carayan.  which  was  reckoned 
small,  amounted  only  to  4000  or  5000  nersons,  attended  by  15,000  camels.  But  of 
late  years  the  numb^  are  understooa  to  haye  increased,  owins  to  the  greater  se- 
curity aflEbrded  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  against  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabees.  Most 
of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a  yiew  to  profit.  Some  accompany  Uie 
carayan  as  soldiers  ;  some  are  pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to  perform  the 
sacred  journey  for  others ;  and  except  mendicants,  almost  eyery  hani  combines 
mercantile  adyenture  with  his  religious  duties.  So  much  is  this  now  the  case  that 
the  annual  assemblage  of  Mecca,  instead  of  a  religious  ceremony,  may  be  more  pro- 
perly regarded  as  the  principal  eastern  fair  for  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  Mogrebins  bring  their  re3  bonnets  and  woollen 
cloaks ;  the  western  Turks,  shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered  stufiis, 
sweetmeats,  amber,  European  trinkets,  and  other  small  wares ;  the  Anatolians 
brinff  carpets,  silks,  and  Angora  shawls;  the  Persians,  Cashmere  shawls,  and  large 
silk  nandkerchiefsj  the  Afj^nans,  plain  coarse  shawls,  beads,  &c  ;  l^e  Indians  im- 
nort  the  numerous  productions  of  their  rich  and  extensiye  regions;  the  people  of 
Yemen  bring  sandals  and  yarious  articles  in  leather;  and  of  late  years  an  moreased 
quantity  of  European  manufactures  are  carried  there  through  yarious  channels. 

Beeiaes  the  reli^ous  carayans,  there  are  many  others  which  trayel  betwixt  ya- 
rious places  both  m  Africa  and  Asia.  Thus,  the  intercourse  betwixt  Egypt  and 
Barbary  and  the  interior  of  Africa  is  conducted  by  means  of  these  associaticHis  ; 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China  is  likewise  a  carayan  trade ;  as  is  that 
between  Aleppo  and  Bassora,  and  Bagdad  ;  simihur  lines  exist  in  the  countries  to 
the  E.  of  the  Caspian;  and  others  on  a  smaller  scale  are  constantly  occurring  at 
yarious  places  where  trayellers  and  others  assemble  and  organize  an  expedition 
for  their  mutual  safety:  one  of  their  number  being  elected  to  regulate  the  order  of 
march,  and  others  to  adjust  disputes. 

«  Notwithstanding  the  robberi«t  and  violence  of  legal  and  Illegal  bandits,  the  commerce  of  the 
east,  without  exchanges  or  post  offices,  canals  or  railroads,  insurances  or  credit,  nnprotected  by 
courts  at  home  or  consuls  abroad,  unprotected  by  a  legisUtiTC  body,  where  all  mter^sts  an 
duly  represented,— extends  its  gigantic  operations  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the  Yellow  Sea ;  from  the 
Blue  Mountains  amid  the  deserts  of  Africa  to  the  Baikal  in  the  wastes  of  Tartary ;  and  by  the 
slow  and  noiseless  step  oi  the  camel,  maintains  the  communications,  exdianges  the  produce,  ud 
supplies  the  wants  of  three-fourths  of  the  fflobe.  It  Is  impossible  to  witness  the  arriral  of  the 
many-tongued  cararan  at  its  resting-pUce  for  the  night,  and  see  unladen  and  piled  up  together 
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the  teles  frmn  nieh  difftant  plaee6,->to  gluiM  over  their  very  wrapper*,  and  the  itnnife  marb 
and  duuacters  which  they  bear,  without  being  amaxed  at  so  eloquent  a  oontradictioo moot  pre- 
eoncelTed  notions  of  indiscriminate  despotism  and  universal  insecurity  of  the  east  But  while  we 
otMenre  the  aTidity  with  which  our  goods  are  sought,  the  preference  now  transferred  i^om  Indian 
to  British  muslins,  from  Golconda  to  Glasgow  chintzes,  from  Oamascos  to  BhefBeld  steel,  from 
Cadunere  dmwls  to  English  broad  doth ;  and  while  at  the  same  time  the  energies  of  their  com- 
mercial spirit  are  brought  thus  subetantially  before  us,  it  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  regret  that  a 
gulf  of  separation  diould  have  so  long  divided  the  east  and  the  west,  uid  equally  Impossible  not 
to  indulge  in  the  hope  imd  anticipation  of  a  vastly  extended  traffic  with  the  east,  and  of  idl  the 
blesaiBgs  which  follow  Cast  uid  welling  in  the  wake  of  commerce.**    ( UrqukarCi  2Yirk^,  p.  134.) 

CARAWAY,  a  biennial  umbelliferous  plant  (Carum  eand),  cultirated  in  the 
fioathem  districts  of  England,  chiefly  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  confectionery,  also  for  flaTourin^z  cheese,  spirits,  and  liqueurs,  and  in  me- 
dicine. The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smefl,  a  warm  pungent  taste,  and  yield  much 
essential  oil.    They  are  largely  imported  from  Holland. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Precious  Garnet,  or  Almandine. 

CARDAMOMS,  a  spicy  seed  obtained  from  small  plants  growing  in  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Java.    They  are  of  two  sorts,  called  the  lesser  and  greater  seeds. 

Lesser  Cardamom  seeds  are  a  product  of  the  Elettaria  cardamomttm,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  ^preat  abundance  on  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  small,  almost  black, 
nearly  triangular,  rugose,  with  an  intensely  aromatic  taste,  and  a  tngnni  oam- 
phoraceous  smell,  and  are  contained  in  a  triangular  membranaceous  capsule, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  about  half  an  inch  lon|^  and  trilocular.  Iliey  are  much  usea 
in  medicine,  and  as  a  condiment.  In  India  tney  are  an  article  of  great  importance. 

Greater  Cardamom  seeds^  or  the  grains  of  paradise  seeds,  are  a  product  of  the 
A  momum  granum  parodist,  cultiyated  in  Ceylon  and  Java.  They  are  much  larger 
than  the  preceding,  more  pungent,  and  less  aromatic.  They  are  sometimes  im- 
ported into  England,  but  are  not  esteemed. 

Mr  Milbum  states  that  cardamoms  are  reckoned  to  keep  best  in  a  body;  and  are 
therefore  packed  in  large  chests  well  jointed,  pitched  at  the  seams,  and  otherwise 
properly  secured,  as  the  least  damp  greatly  reduces  their  value.  {OrtenUU  Com' 
merce,    AinsH^s  Mat,  Ind.) 

CARDS  AND  DICE.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  articles  are  regulated 
by  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  18 ;  its  chief  clauses  are  as  follow  :~ 

f  2.  An  amiual  license  costing  5s.  fchall  be  taken  out  by  every  maker  of  cards  or  dice,  under 
poalty  of  i^lOO,  and  a  duty  of  Is.  shall  be  paid  for  each  pack  of  cards  (to  be  specified  on  tlie 
aoe  of  spades) ;  uidof2(%.for  every  pair  of  dice.  §  7*  Manu&cture  to  be  confined  to  cities  of 
Loodoo,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  under  p^ialty  of  £10D.  §  34.  No  plaving  cards  shall  be  sold  as 
waste  cards,  unless  a  comer  of  every  such  card  shall  be  cut  off  at  least  half  an  inch  in  depth, 
nor  unless  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  exposed  to  sale  in  parcels,  without  being  enclosed  in  any 
wrapper,  or  niper,  or  other  cover.  S  25.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person,  not  beinff  a  licensed 
maker  of  caras,  to  sell  any  pack,  notwithstanding  the  same  may  have  been  previously  sold  and 
opened,  or  used,  if  every  such  pack  shall  be  sold  without  the  wrapper  or  Jew  of  any  licensed 
maker,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  59  cards,  including  an  ace  of  spades  duly  stamped  for  use 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  paper  or  wrapper  with  the  words  '  *  second 
hand  cards  "  prfaited  or  written  in  distinct  and  legible  characters  on  toe  outside  thereof.  No  foreign 
cards  shall  be  warehoused  without  having  the  name  of  the  maker  thereon. — The  stamp-duty  on 
cards  and  dice  annually  amounts  to  about  £14,000. 

CARGA,  a  liquid  measure  in  Barcelona,  equal  27i  Imp.  galls. ;  also  a  Spanish 
wdght.    In  Candia  it  is  a  com  measure,  equal  4,  Imp.  bushels. 

CARMINE  is  a  beautiful  red  pigment,  made  of  cochineal  and  alumina,  or  oxide 
of  tin. 

CARNELIAN,  an  ornamental  stone,  so  called  because  some  kinds  are  of  a 
flesh  colour,  is  a  Tariety  of  agate  or  calcedony.  Camelians,  when  recent,  are  dark 
olive  jsreon,  inclining  to  greenish  gray  :  but,  by  e3n>osure  to  the  sun  and  calcination, 
they  become  genenuly  oi  a  reddish  colour,  though  sometimes  yellow  or  white,  the 
t.,...    r    r  Ti^  1  *'"r   }'  ,  "V    nioflt  valHEible.    They  are  noTcr  figured  or 

i^(.ripod,  Thu  enm  kn^iily  is  fr^i^  J:].p:in,  aud  they  are  tUso  imported  from  Bom- 
l^ft  bt'iug  colki!U^l  iu  th«}  province  of  Gu^tirat  i  but  the  best  come  from  the  Gulf 
of  Ckmbaj*  Many  of  the  antique  g^ms  aro  en^rayed  in  camelian,  and  it  is  now 
'iwwsdf 


[  for  fhpaffi. 
CAEPJ-TS  (Fr.  T&pu.  Got.  Teppiche,  It.  Tfippeti,  Rus.  KowrU).  The  princi- 
pal W!*.UtiG«  of  the  mrp^i  manufacture  uro  Jviaderminster  in  Worcestershire, 
WtltciD  in  Wlltflhirci,  AjtmJiist^'r  in  Deroniihire,  Yorkshire,  and  Kilmarnock, 
EdinboTAh,  and  Stii-llng,  iii  Scotbud.  Tlie  term  Kidderminster  is  applied  not 
only  lo  tW<mrpcit»  jjrnd^  iu  that  pla^e,  but  likun  ise  to  the  Yorkshire  ana  Scotch. 
Other  kinda  of  fiWli^h  carpets  are  distingubb^J  as  **  Brussels,"  **  Venetian,"  and 
«  DamaiJL  Venetian."    The  Bruaa^^U  are  in  fact  Wilton  carpets  ;  they  are  com- 
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posed  of  linen  and  worsted,  and  comprise  the  most  important  branch  of  the  mann- 
facture.  The  more  extended  use  of  carpets  of  late  years  has  led  to  so  great  an  in- 
crease in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  that  it  is  said  to  hare  been  quadnipled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  a  well  written  article  on  carpets  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopsedia  the  number  of  looms  in  Britain  is  estimated  at  4000,  and  their 
yearly  produce  at  £1,000,000.  The  exports  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  A 
row  carpets  of  most  beautiful  fabric  are  still  imported  from  Turkey  and  Persia ; 
but  the  oriental  carpets  are  now  nearly  equalled  by  the  best  of  those  made  in  Ax- 
minster,  Wilton,  and  Edinburgh.  The  Scoto-Persian  and  Scoto-Turkish  carpets 
made  in  Edinburgh  haTc  of  late  years  obtained  high  celebrity. 

CARRIAGES.    [Coach.    Passbnobr.] 

CARRIERS,  LAW  OF.  Carriers  inland  come  under  that  doctrine,  derired  from 
the  ciril  law,  which  renders  innkeepers,  shipowners,  &c.  liable  to  restore  the  pro- 
perty committed  to  their  charge  in  the  condition  in  which  theyreceiTe  it^  uiuees 
it  has  suffered  from  '^  an  act  of  Grod  or  the  king|s  enemies."  The  term  mdudes 
all  who  carry  persons  or  goods  for  hire,  as  mail-coach  contractors,  wagroners, 
stage-coachmen,  and  bargemen  j  but  hackney  coachmen  are  not  understood  to  be 
included.  The  extent  of  responsibilityf  from  tne  necessity  of  admitting  many  quali- 
fications, was  YtLgae  and  irregular,  until  fixed  by  1 1  Greo.  1 V.  &  1  Wm.  I V.  c.  68.  It 
was  thereby  provided  that  carriers  should  not  be  liable  for  the  loss  or  injury  of  gold 
or  silyer  (in  coin  or  otherwise),  jewellery,  watches,  clocks,  trinkets,  notes  or  other 
securities  for  payment  of  money,  stamps,  maps,  writings,  title-deieds,  painting, 
engravings,  plated  articles,  glass,  china,  mlk,  furs,  or  lace,  vriiether  dekvered  for 
simple  carnage,  or  accompanying  a  passenger,  when  the  value  exceeds  £10,  unless 
the  value  has  oeen  declared  at  the  booking-office,  or  other  proper  place,  and  the 
usual  increased  chai]ge  paid  for  conveyance.  The  rate  of  mcreased  charge  must 
be  published,  by  notice  affixed  in  legible  characters,  on  some  conspicuous  [Mut  of 
the  office.  When  the  increased  rate  is  paid,  the  person  in  attendance  must  give  a 
receipt  (which  is  not  liable  to  stamp  duty)  if  required,  otherwise  he  loses  the 
benefit  of  the  act,  and  becomes  responsible  at  common  law.  Orriers  are  liable  for 
the  safety  of  goods  not  specified  by  the  act,  notwithstanding  any  advertisement  to 
the  contrary.  Where  the  increased  rate  is  paid  with  a  pi^oel,  the  party  entitled 
to  recover  damages,  on  its  loss  or  iinury,  is  also  entitled  to  recover  the  mcreased 
charge.  Carriers  are  not  concluded  against  as  to  value  by  the  additional  rate 
being  so  paid,  but  may  require  nroof  from  the  party  suing.  [There  are  separate 
statutes  affecting  the  uabiutv  oi  shipowners.    Shipping.] 

It  is  ruled  that  one  who  nolds  himself  out  as  a  carrier  to  all  comers,  cannot 
refuse  goods  offered  for  conveyance  if  he  have  room  for  them,  unless  he  can  riiow 
that  they  are  of  a  nature  calculated  to  injure  other  property.  As  a  counterpart  to 
the  obligations  which  he  thus  comes  under  to  thepublic,  the  carrier  has  a  lien  on 
the  property  conveyed  by  him  for  his  charges.  The  lien  is  particular,  not  general, 
and  so  one  set  of  ffoods  cannot  be  detained  for  the  charges  on  a  previous  set. 
{Jones  on  the  Liabuities  and  Rights  of  Common  Carriers.) 

CARROT,  an  umbelliferous  plant  Waucus  carota),  having  a  succulent  root, 
which  is  largely  used  as  human  food,  and  in  some  places  for  the  maintenance  of 
stock,  especially  horses  and  dairy  cows.  The  most  esteemed  for  field  culture  in 
England  are  the  Altringham,  the  Orange,  and  the  Long-red.  Professor  Low  states 
that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  produce  vml  be  ftt>m  300  to  4(M)  bushels 
to  the  acre,  though  much  beyond  this  quantity  is  sometimes  produced.  Carrot 
seed  is  raised  largely  at  Weatnersfield,  in  Essex :  it  is  also  imported  from  Holland. 

CARTHAMUS.    [Safflower.] 

CASCARILLA  BARK.    [Croton.I 

CASH,  ageneral  term  for  money  ;  also  the  name  of  a  small  (Chinese  coin. 

CASH-CJREDITS  in  the  Banking  System  qf  Scotland,  «  A  cash-credit," 
says  Professor  Bell,  **  is  an  undertaking  on  the  part  (^  a  bank  to  advance  to  an 
individual,  or  to  a  partnership,  such  sums  of  money  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required,  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  a  certain  definite  amount :  to  be  repaid,  and 
a  continual  circulation  kept  up  by^  the  replacing  in  the  bank  oi  small  profits  and 
sums  as  they  come  in.  The  security  upon  whicn  the  advances  are  made,  is  a  Ixmd 
vrith  sureties,  generally  two  in  number,  for  the  repayment,  on  demand,  of  Uie  sums 
actually  advanced,  vrith  interest  upon  each  issue  from  the  day  on  which  it  is  made ; 
interest  at  a  lower  rate  being  allowed  by  the  banker  for  the  sums  paid  into  the 
bank"  {Commentaries.  1. 367. 368).  The  security  in  short  enables  one  to  transact 
business  with  the  bank,  as  it  the  sum  for  which  the  sureties  have  become  respon- 
sible vrere  actually  deposited  in  his  own  name.    When  the  banker  discounts  nils 
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to  tbe  bolder  of  the  aocoant,  he  may  either  enter  them  to  the  debit  in  the  aeoount, 
or  hold  them  as  separate  transactions,  but  by  adopting  the  latter  step  he  is  not 
foiedoeed  from  entering  them  afterwards  on  the  account,  and  so  making  the 
Boreties  responsible.  The  bond  thus  covers  everr  description  of  transaction  on 
account  of  which  the  party  may  become  responsible  to  the  banker,  whether  it  be 
by  a  single  che^e  drawn  oy  the  holder  hiniself,  or  a  bill  discounted  by  him,  for 
payment  of  which  the  banker  may  have  looked  at  first  to  another  party.  A  cash- 
credit  may  be  secured  on  real  property.  By  an  old  Act  of  Parliament  (1696,  c.  5) 
Beeurities  for  fhtore  debt  could  not  be  made  real  upon  landed  property.  By  a  part 
of  the  old  sequestration  act,  still  in  force  (54  (Seo.  III.  c  137,  §  14),  this  nile  wac 
BO  &r  modified  that  proprietors  of  lands  odsht  pledge  them,  either  directly  for  the 
aecority  of  a  bank  which  grants  a  cash-cre(ut,  or  by  wav  of  relief  to  the  cautioners 
in  a  bond,  provided  that  the  principal  and  interest  which  may  become  due  be  limit- 
ed to  a  certain  definite  sum  to  be  specified  in  the  security,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  principal  sum,  and  3  years'  mterest  at  6  per  cent.  **  The  limitation,"  says 
Professor  Bell,  **  is  rather  vaguely  expressed  in  the  act ;  but  the  meaning  seems 
to  b€L  that  the  sum  to  be  securea  shall  not  exceed  in  amount  the  principal  sum 
which  the  person  to  be  accommodated  shall  have  the  privilege  of  drawing,  together 
with  3  years'  interest  of  that  sum"  (.Ckm,  II.  241).  Were  the  bond,  in  the  case 
where  the  security  given  is  personal,  to  place  the  sureties  in  the  situation  of  simple 
cautioners,  the  security  would  be  extinguished  or  would  prescribe  in  seven  years. 
[Ciunoif  A&T  Obligations.]  The  limitation,  however,  is  avoided  by  the  practice 
of  binding  the  principal  and  his  sureties  as  co-obligants,  the  former  beinc  only 
distmguished  fi^m  tiie  latter  as  the  nerson  whose  drafts  are  to  be  honoured.  By 
tins  means  i^so,  the  obligation  to  follow  out  diligence  or  execution  against  the 
priadpal  debtor,  before  the  cautioners  can  be  sued,  is  avoided.  The  baink  will  be 
Doond  to  assign  to  the  cautioners  the  bills  and  other  obligations  which  they  have 
entered  on  ue  account,  but  if  the  balance  due  exceed  the  sum  secured  oy  the 
bond,  the  banker  will  not  be  bound  to  give  up  papers  on  which  advances  have 
Wn  made,  unless  they  have  been  entereain  the  account  as  they  were  presented, 
■0  as  to  be  looked  upon  as  discounted  on  the  credit  of  the  guarantees.  These  last 
may  terminate  their  responsibility  by  notice  to  the  bank,  and  to  the  principal  in 
the  bond. 

**  Wbtn  vT.ty  flrratiu'd  &  fUAmnioo  for  a  poi-w-m  who  had  a  ea>h-credit,  laying,  *  Mr  O.  D.  haa 
^t^Heavi  to  me  thut  h&  may  havo  a<?ca^'>n  ti>  qT«rdraw  bis  account  to  the  extent  of  jC9000 ;  and, 
Ubt  AoDld  dcttcp,  1  btTvby  bi,  mmc  UmuA  to  r^iTay  the  Mune  to  yoa,  In  the  event  of  hi*  Cidling  to 
m  i| ;'— thit  iru  boJ<l  not  tct  be  mof?lj  a  Kiuinmtee  for  one  advance,  bat  to  be  an  addition  to  the 
a>h-i.-rvdit,  «>vcr[nfr  like  It  th«  balance  mi  a  i^Lriet  of  transactionB.  Where,  of  three  co-obliganto 
In  Ik  ^ih^ircdlt,  tv<j  giHittod  ft  letter  r^qucatinv  that  it  might  be  continued,  *  In  terms  and  to  the 
tttaitcf  Utt  bondj,'  un  the  Loldcr'a  rtiTca94.\  hi  tavoor  of  his  son,  they  were  held  coi^anctly  liable, 
iJeiilh  ta  fsna  of  th#  bond  tlierv  was  a  thif  rl  ot»ligant  to  share  the  responsibility  with  them,  and 


4eT  aDi^  lln,!  thry  ^^mnti^  tht^  ivUift  cii>l,v  uf  4  continuance  of  their  liability  under  the  bond. 
uiu«r  ■  cai|i"CTcdlt.  iii  ib&  regular  r^rm,  ih*^  bonk  may  introduce  discounts  of  bills  and  other 
gjliMw  i|piktai7t  lh«  priBdpai  TtoTlv,  wh[irli  linve  not  properly  formed  part  of  his  cash-account. 
«B  tcuiav>li,£^n(!i  efaari^  9n,  Liowpvqt,  tiiu^t  \^^•  strictly  \9gBl  and  regular.  It  was  found  on  appeal, 
iMtlbDtetik  eonid  not  pufiue  cAutioneriL  on  ilrnSt*  drawn  beyond  the  statutorr  distance  (which  was 
""'  but  f4  now  urtijen  mtlcai.  or  wrons  dated,  where  the  bank-agent  was  aware  of  these 
mi  vtd  thin  thni^h  tlLt  ^rAfii>  werfi  sntered  in  accounts  doqueted  by  the  prindpal. 
,  in  a  camh  erciLit  for  all  bllla  on  nliifli  C.  F.'s  name  mi^t  appear,  was  liable  for  bills 
--^.  ta  C.  F*  A  ro<,  ■  concern  la  wlikt  C  P.  had  no  partner."  {Burton't  Mamtal  qfthe 
*^*«f€£vgmmd,  4&3,  463;  uiU'Cirft&c»  quotfid.^ 

-^CASaaW-KUTS  {Ft.  NoU  d^AeaJou.  Gqt.  Akahmussr.  Por.  Noxes  (TAcaju. 
%  Mnntf  #4^^)  are  kiduf^y-abap^  bodies  att&ch«?d  tu  the  IVuit  of  a  small  tree 
f^^>MMl9Mii  0mdtmiale}  fou^d  in  tho  We!4  Indies  und  South  America.  The 
^tMl  Si  a  niidleiome  artlck  of  iWd^a^nd  i.^  used  as  mi  Uigredjont  in  puddings.  It 
^>*li9 lonetliiut  foaatrd  for  the  ptir[>ui9i<  (if  eumtDiinicnUnj^  a  flavour  to  Madeira 
*a«h   Til*  ^stuNT  f^itt  is  highly  eistc^mod  la  Brii£3i* 

CASftMERE.    [SfiAwL,] 
^4fiE  (Fr.  iiari/^  Tmineau.    Ger,  Fm$.    Por.  Barril).    Empty  packages  of 
MUk  iBgao^^tiire  e^r ported  witb  mct-eluuidi^  aad  niturued,  are  to  he  admitted 
J^Mf  iilj trm  W.  O.  bih  Affttf  l  R55 >.    A nd  i»(tc kiigc f^  from  which  wine  or  spirits 
iviwim  iiidKMJ,  ^nwn  tMt  or  deetroved,  ar^  to  he  delivered  free  of  duty.   (C,  O, 

WCki^AsrHSSO 

^WSAVA*  em  HAND  IOC  (Por.  A/fltirfiuco).  a  fftTinacpoQS  substance  obtained 
''^  (be  roots  of  a  ptint  iJairfypfm  munihrtt)  fWhmh  a  extenHiv^ly  cultivated  in  South 
.A>tttiei^4iDp«M!iftlJy  UttltaI^  ^fwtfb  it  fottm  the  pmidpal  article  of  food.  Tapioca 
"'"••iMcnownim^partttioii  of  caaaava.  ^„       .      . 

CASSKNETTEj  a  fabric  made  of  very  fiQo  wtvol,  sometimes  tastefully  mixed 
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with  silk  or  cotton.    It  diflfers  fh>m  ralentia  and  toilinotte  in  having  its  'twill 
tfa^wn  diagonally.    Cassenette  is  much  nsed  for  waistcoatings. 

CASSIA  FISTULA  (Fr.  Catsejisiulerue.  Ger.  Purgircame.  Pers.  Khyar6hember\ 
a  small  tree  indigenous  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  Egypt,  and  cultiyatedin  Jamaica. 
The  fruit  is  a  brownish-coloured  pod,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  but  scarcely  an 
inch  broad.  The  pulp  of  this  pod  nas  aperient  properties,  but  it  is  now  little  em- 
ployed. Two  sorts  of  them  are  imported,— East  Indian  and  West  Indian.  The 
former  are  the  smallest  and  smoothest,  and  are  generally  preferred.    HhmoanU 

c5^IALlGNEA(Fr.  CiMWtf»6oM.  li.  CkusigRna,  Sp.  Cassia  lenata.  For. 
Cassia  lenhosa,  Ger.  Kassienrinde,  Du.  Moedercaneel  Houticassie),  a  bark  re- 
sembling cinnamon,  procured,  according  to  some,  from  the  dnnamomum  Zeylam- 
cum.  or  Ceylon  cinnamon-tree,  though  on  better  grounds  ascribed  by  others  to  the 
C.  Cassia  (Blnme).  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Quang-tung  andQuang-«ee  in  China, 
but  cultivated  in  tne  Eastern  Islands.  The  cassia  consuned  in  Europe  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Canton.  It  resembles  cinnamon,  but  generally  may  be  distinguished 
by  Doing  thicker  and  less  quilled.  It  has  also  a  fainter  odour,  breaks  shorter,  and  is 
moreacridly  pungent  to  the  taste.  Mr  MUbumreoommends  that** it  should  be  chosen 
in  thin  pieces,  of  an  agreeable,  biting,  and  aromatic  taste,  and  the  best  is  that 
which  approaches  nearest  to  cinnamon  in  flavour  ;  that  which  is  small  and  Inro^en 
should  M  rejected''  {OrienkU  Commerce).  This  bark  is  chiefly  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cinnamon.  In  1 834,  the  exports  from  Canton  by  the  &ritisn  amounted, 
to  2,347,600  lbs.;  and  by  the  Americans  to  1,468,933 lbs.;  the  price  in  Canton  being 
about  3d.  per  lb.  The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  1833, 
1,297,710  lbs. ;  in  1834, 2,066,836  lbs. ;  in  1835, 1,966,303 lbs. :  in  1836,837,413  lbs. ; 
in  1837,  984,674  lbs. ;  in  1838,  369,598  lbs. ;  in  1839,  430ill  lbs.  The  quantity 
entered  annualW  for  home  consumption  is  about  100,000  lbs. ;  the  sorphis  is 
re-exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  except  Portu^^;  also  to  Canada^  West  indies, 
and  Brazil. 

Cassia.  Buds  G>n.  Kassielblamen,  For.  Flares  de  Cassia^  are  produced  by  the 
same  plant  as  the  cassia  bark,  and  are  imported  from  China.  They  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  with  a  form  like  that  of  a  naiL  The  flavour  and  taste  resemble 
those  of  cinnamon. 

Cassia  Oil  is  of  a  fainter  colour  than  cinnamon  oil :  taste  acrid  and  pungent, 
and  odour  agreeable. 

CASSIS,  a  kind  of  black  currant  (JRibes  niffrum)  fdhnerly  celebrated  for  its  me- 
dicinal properties,  but  now  only  used  in  preparing  the  liqueur  called  ratafia, 

CASTOR  (Fr.  Castoreum.  Ger.  Bibergiel,  Rus.  Boboowi^a  struga),  a  concrete 
medicinal  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature,  found  in  two  pear-shaped  bags  situated 
beside  two  smaller  follicles,  in  the  inguinal  region  of  botn  sexes  of  the  b^ver.  It  if 
of  a  penetrating  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  acrid  taste.  There 
are  two  kinds,  the  Uussian,  and  Canadian  or  English,  of  which  the  former,  now 
very  rare,  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  Russian  castor  occurs  in  pairs  of  bags  of 
unequal  size,  from  3  to  4  inches  long,  and  1^  to  2  inches  broad  at  the  base.  The 
bags  of  American  castor  are  smaller,  narrower  at  the  base,  and  much  corrugated. 
Tlukt  which  is  very  old,  quite  black,  and  almost  destitute  or  taste  and  smell,^oaId 
be  avoided.    It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 

CASTOR  NUTS.    [Castor  Oil.] 

CASTOR  OIL  (Fr.  ffuile  du  Hctn.  Ger.  Riginus  homer.  It.  OUo  di  rioino) 
is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Ridnus  communis  or  Palma  Chrisd,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  America,  and  the  S.  of  Europe.  The 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  either  by  expression  without  any  assistance  from 
heat,  or  by  boiling.  The  first,  caUea  oMdrawn  castor-oil,  is  always  to  be 
preferred.  It  is  of  an  amber  colour,  and  of  a  slightly  nauseous  smell  and  taste. 
The  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  seeds  is  more  deeply  coloured,  more  acrid,  and  more 
liable  to  become  rancid.  Castor  oil  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aperients  we  pos- 
sess, and  the  consuniption  has  greatly  increased  since  the  late  reduction  of  the  duty 
to  Is.  3d.  per  cvrt.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  India,  but  smaller  quantities  are 
also  brou^t  from  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  that  ftt>m  Jamaica  being 
of  a  superior  quality.  The  castor  nuts  or  seeds  are  now  likewise  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  the  oil  manufactured  in  this  country.  The  nut  or  capsule 
is  trilocular,  nearly  the  size  of  a  large  marble,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  usuallv 
contains  three  whitish  seeds  of  an  oblong  flat  shape,  and  heavy  taste.  iAinsHe's 
Mat,  Indica,) 

CATECHU  (Fr.  Cachou,     Ger.  Katchu,    Can.  &  Hind.  Cutt,     It.  Catecu, 
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Oaiom,  Cb/ft>),  formerly  called  Terra  Japomcoy  ia  an  astringent  extract,  chiefly  pre- 
pu]ed  from  a  decoction  of  the  hrowu  heart-wood  of  the  Aoacia  ocUmAk,  a  oree 
mdigaMnifl  to  Hindostan.  It  is  a  dry,  opaqoe,  friable  substance,  of  varions  fonns, 
fouuled  masses,  or  cut  into  discs,  squares,  or  lozenges.  Its  taste  is  powerfiilly 
utrii^pent,  afterwards  bitterish,  then  sweet,  and  its  colour  Taries  from  pale  brown 
to  chocolate  brown,  the  darker  coloured  being  the  most  astringent.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  more  easily  in  alcohoL  It  seems  to  keep  for  any  length  of  time  without 
efaaoge.  Catechu  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  tannm  than  any  other  substance 
kaawUf  I  lb.  being  in  this  respect  equal  to  about  7  or  8  lbs.  of  oakoark.  Two  sorts 
are  ehiefly  imported,  namely,  an  inferior  kind  from  Bengal,  and  another  of  a  yellow- 
ifMnown  colonr  from  Bombay.  There  is  but  little  difference  betwixt  the  two  varie- 
tieB ;  but  according  to  the  analysis  of  Davy,  the  Bombay  catechu  affords  the  greater 
proportion  of  tannin,  and  is  therefore  preferable.  It  is  consumed  in  enormous 
qnsntities  as  a  masticatory  by  the  Malays  and  other  betel-eating  nations.  In  this 
oooutry  it  was  used  solely  as  an  astringent  medicine,  until  of  late,  when  it  has 
been  eou>loyed  for  tanning. 

CATLING,  OB  CATGUT  (Fr.  Corde  a  boyau.  Ger.  DamuaUe,  It.  Oorde  di 
oodella)^  cord  made  of  the  twisted  intestines  of  the  sheep.  There  are  different  kinds, 
M  whip^x>rd,  hatters'  cords,  cords  for  bowstrings,  clockmakers'  cord,  and  fiddle 
and  harp  strings  :  these  last,  made  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  intestines,  are 
cbiefly  miported  from  Italy,  where  they  are  manufactured  of  a  quality  superior  to 
those  jM^pared  in  this  country. 

CATS-EYE,  a  cem  which  presents  a  beautiful  opalescence  like  the  light  of  the 
^e  of  a  cat.  It  is  a  yariety  of  fibrous  ouartz,  interspersed  with  thin  filaments 
«^ asbestos.  It  is  often  brown  and  red,  but  commonly  of  a  grayish  or  greenish 
^^»^,  and  generally  translucent.  This  stone,  which  is  chiefiy  procured  in  Ceylon 
^  Malabar,  is  hela  in  high  estimation.  Among  the  late  Kinff  of  Candy's  jewels, 
^  by  auction  in.  London  in  1820,  there  was  a  cat's-eye,  which  measured  two 
QKhes  m  diameter,  and  brought  upwards  of  £400. 

CAT-SKIN.    ri-uiL] 

CATTLE  (NEAT),  or  OXEN.  The  domestic  ox  {Bob  taurut\  said  to  be  of 
A^ic  origin,  is  found  from  the  equator  almost  to  the  limits  of  vegetable  life. 
^^^  an  early  period,  Britain  has  owed  no  small  part  of  her  opulence  to  the  ex- 
^eUenee  and  nombers  of  cattle  possessed  by  her.  The  yarieties  or  breedt  are 
^[^tly  diyerdfted  both  by  natural  circumstances  and  by  the  effects  of  art  in 
^™ging  their  properties  and  form.  According  to  Professor  Low,  the  types  of  the 
^^b  of  this  country  are  as  follow  : — 1.  The  mouniain  breeds,  comprehending 
^bose  raiall  hardy  ammi^  which  are  naturalized  and  reared  in  the  more  elevated 
puts  of  Scotland.  Ireland,  and  Wales.  2.  TTie  Devon  breed,  a  medium-sized  breed, 
K^^^^ndly  of  a  bright  red  colour,  peculiar  to  the  S.  of  England,  and  of  which  the 
P^'rat  stock  is  the  North  Devoo.  3.  The  long  homed  (suited  to  field  grazing  and 
'^'^^^  treatment),  prevailing  chiefiy  in  the  humid  and  western  parts  of  Eimand 
*^the  lower  districts  of  IreUnd,  and  of  which  the  most  improved  variety  is  the 
|^>^7.  4.  The  short  homed  (smted  to  stall  feeding,  and  the  practice  of  tne  most 
uBproved  agriculture},  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  dry  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  wmch  the  most  improved  variety  is  the  Teeswater,  callea  also  the 
P'ltch  or  Uolstein.  5.  The  Aldemev,  a  small  delicate  breed  found  almost  exclusively 
IB  UM  iaUuida  of  the  British  Channel.  The  breed  of  short  horns  is  the  most  esteemea ; 
^M  indeed  aiad.  that  it  has  in  form, disposition  to  fatten,  and  early  maturity, been 
"fooght  to  all  tne  pwfection  of  which  the  ox  seems  to  be  susceptible  (JLow's  Agri- 
''iffyrey,  Mr  Youatt  states  that  this  country  **  has  to  boast  of  more  than  eight 
BiUioQs  of  cattle  unrivalled  in  the  world.  160,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sold 
m  S«itfafield  alone,  vnthout  including  calves  or  the  dead  market— the  carcasses 
*^  up  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  we  reckon  this  to  be  a  tenth  part  of 
the  eatUe  slaughtered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  follows  that  1,600,000  of  them  are 
Miit  to  the  butchW  every  year :  and  averaging  the  life  of  the  ox  or  the  cow  at  five 
T^  the  value  of  British  cattle,  estimated  at  £10  per  head,  will  be  £80,000,000.'' 
^youatt on  Cattle.) 

Uttlec      ' 
withint 

p  the  lowland  farmers,  and  afterwards  fattened  for  the  supplyof  the  towns.  The 
wst  are  those  produced  in  Argyllshire  and  in  the  Hebrides.  The  different  islands 
^'"oim  about  150,000  of  these  cattle,  of  which  it  is  calculated  that  not  less  than 
<Ae-fifU|  i^fQ  geoi  annually  to  the  mainland.    If  these  average  £5  a-head,  the 
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amount  will  be  £150,000.  The  cattle  bred  in  the  West  Hi«Manda  are,  at  the  age 
of  2  or  2}  years,  removed  into  Dnmbartonshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  At 
3  years  old,  they,  along  with  large  quantities  from  Gralloway,  are  carried  to  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  so  by  degrees  southward,  particularly  to  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  from  whence  the  London  market  is  chiefly  supplied.  Of  late 
years,  howeyer,  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  this  course  of  trade,  owing 
to  the  &cilities  afforded  by  steam-navigation :  and  large  numbers  are  now  fattened 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  andforwarded  to  London  direct 
from  Leith,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  other  ports,  and  from  the  western  ports  to 
LiverpooL  Of  Irish  cattle,  about  100,000  are  annually  imported  into  the  ilersej. 
Large  quantities  are  likewise  carried  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  fattened  in 
the  adjoining  counties,  particularly  Somersetshire. 

The  characters  which  indicate  a  dispodtioii  to  feed,  in  the  oz,  are  described  by  Professor  Low 
to  be— the  fineness  of  the  bones,— the  largeness  of  the  bodj,  as  compared  with  the  limbs,  neck, 
and  head,— the  broadness  of  the  chest,— the  roundness  of  the  body,— «nd  the  soft  and  elastic  touch. 
The  last  is  a  property  with  which  all  graziers  are  fjamiliar.  They  call  it  a  mellow  feel ,  the  meaning 
of  which  It  i»  more  easy  to  conceive  than  define.  The  form  of  animals  that  are  best  fitted  to  secrete 
and  yield  milk  is  somewhat  different  '*  A  dairy  cow,  like  a  feeding  animal,  should  have  a  skin 
soft  and  mellow  to  the  touch,— should  have  the  back  straight,  the  loins  broad,  the  extremities  small 
and  delicate;  but  she  should  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeding  animal,  have  the  chest  broad  and 
prominent  before.  She  should  rather  have  the  fore-quarters  light,  and  the  hind-quarters  relatively 
broad,  capacious,  and  deep ;  and  she  should  have  a  large  udder."   (Pp.  006,  A33.) 

**  The  parts  of  an  ox  to  wfaidi  the  term  qipu  is  usually  i4)plted,  are  the  head  and  feet,  the 
tallow,  the  hide  and  horns,  and  the  entndb."  **  The  tallow  is  generally  considered  to  be  of 
the  same  value,  weight  for  welfl^t,  as  the  flesh  of  the  four  quarters ;  and  so  likewise  is  the  hide. 
These  and  the  other  parts  termed  oifol  are  commonlv  regarded  as  forming  about  one-fifth  of 
the  value  of  the  animaL  When  beef  is  said  to  be  sold  at  a  certain  price,  tintdng  the  oMUs, 
the  meaning  merely  is,  that  the  whole  price  of  the  animal  is  reckoned  upon  the  carcass  alone ; 
hence,  when  beef  is  sold  at  a  certain  price,  stalking  the  ofbiB,  that  price  is  more  than  if  it  were 
sold  without  including  in  it  the  price  of  the  oflbls.  That  portion  of  the  ox  which  is  used  for  food, 
exclusive  of  the  oflGEds,  is  usually  termed  the  quarters,  because  the  animal,  on  being  cut  up,  is 
divided  into  four  parts  or  quarters.  The  most  esteemed  parts  for  food  are  the  hind-quarters. 
These  weigh  somewhat  less  than  the  fore-quarters ;  though  the  more  perfect  the  form  €i  the 
anhnal  is,  the  more  nearly  do  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  approach  tai  weight.  Practice  enables 
persons  to  Judge  of  the  weight  of  animals  by  the  eye  alone ;  but  it  is  convenient  to  be  able  to 
ascertain  tne  weight  by  measurement.  This  may  be  done  with  considerable  correctness  in  the 
following  manner :— When  the  animal  is  standing  hi  a  natural  position,  measure  his  length  in  feet 
from  the  foremost  upper  comer  of  the  shoulder-blade,  in  a  straight  Ihne  to  the  hindmwt  point  of 
the  rump ;  then  measure  the  oirth  or  circumference  immediately  behind  the  fore-legs ;  multiply 
the  square  of  the  girth  by  the  length,  and  this  product  by  '238,  which  will  give  the  weight  of  the 
quarters  in  stones  of  14  lbs.  each.^'  **  Another  method  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  At  cattle  Is 
by  weighing  them  when  alive,  and  multiplying  the  gross  weight  by  -605  **  (Lour,  p.  619).  The  pre- 
sent average  dead-wel^t  (tf  bullocks  Is  estunated  by  Mr  Youatt  at  656  lbs.,  and  of  calves,  144  Ibe. 

By  31  Geo.  II.  c  40,  no  salesman,  broker,  or  fector  employed  in  buying  cattle  for  others,  shall 
buv  for  himself  in  London,  or  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  on  p«ialty  of  double  the  value  of  the 
animals  bought  and  sold ;  and  drovers  in  London,  and  within  6  miles  round,  must  be  licensed,  Mnd 
wear  a  badge,  according  to  regulations  made  by  the  mayor  in  1831,  pursuant  to  21  Geo.  ILL  c  67. 
Cruelty  is  repressed  by  3  Geo.  IT.  c  7h  and  other  acts ;  and  the  felonious  killing  or  maiming 
of  cattle  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IT.  c.  30. 

The  importation  of  cattle  is  prohibited  by  2  &  3  Wm.  IT.  c  62,  §  68. 

Buffalo  Cattle  {Bos  bubaluf)  are  plentiM  in  Italy,  North  America,  and  eastern 
countries ;  also  (B.  Caffer)  in  the  C«pe  Colony ;  but  they  are  not  reared  in  this 
kingdom.  The  buf&lo  is  weU-suited  for  heayy  draught,  and  the  milk  of  the 
female  is  good  ;  but  the  flesh  is  held  in  less  esteem  than  tluit  of  the  ox. 

CATTY,  the  Chinese  pound,  equal  to  l\  lb.  avoirdnpois. 

CAUTIONARY  OBLIGATION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  a  term  appUed  to  a 
species  of  bond,  which  serres  the  part  either  of  a  mercantile  guarantee,  or  of  an 
English  bond  of  security  under  seal  coyenantin^  in  a  penalty  if  a  party  do  not  peur- 
form  certain  stipulations.  In  its  former  capacity,  the  nature  of  the  contract  wiU 
be  discussed  uncler  the  head  of  Guaaaktre,  and  its  application  to  one  important 
branch  of  commercial  law  has  been  considered  nnder  tne  head  of  Cash-Credits.  It 
will  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion  to  give  a  view  of  the  legal  pririleges  which  make 
the  adoption  of  this  form  of  security  desirable.  The  Soottisn  courts  not  being  re- 
stricted, like  those  of  common  law  m  England,  to  the  awarding  of  money  for  breach 
of  2M;reement,  a  bond  of  cautionary,  instead  or  stipulating  for  a  sum  of  money  being 
paid,  and  releasing  the  surety  if  certain  specifications  are  duly  performed  by  the 
principal,  first  enumerates  the  obligations  to  be  performed,  and  then  binds  the 
cautioner  to  see  them  done,  or  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  privilege  of  the  caa- 
tioner  that  means  shall  have  been  taken  to  exact  performance  from  the  principal 
before  he  can  be  had  recourse  to  ;  but  to  obviate  inconvenience  arising  from  this 
practice,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  cautioner  to  be  bound  as  a  principal  along  with 
the  primary  debtor.    When  there  is  more  than  one  cautioner,  each  is  liable  ror  the 
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whole,  bat  he  may  exact  payment  of  their  respeetiye  shares  firom  his  eo-eaiitioners. 
When  a  eantionary  obligation  is  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  prescribes  or  becomes 
extinct,  on  the  lapse  of  seTen  years.  Where,  howeyer,  by  the  terms  of  the  bond  the 
cautioner  is  taken  liable  as  a  principal,  the  prescription  does  not  ran  in  his  favoor, 
onlees  the  bond  contain  a  clause  binding  the  original  debtor  to  relieye  him,  or  there 
be  a  separate  document  to  that  effect  intimated  to  the  creditor.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal inducements  for  adopting  this  form  in  money  transactions  is,  that  the  bond 
may  contain  a  clause  of  registration  [Registration,  Clause  of]  on  which  execu- 
tion may  proceed  without  ttie  intervention  of  a  court.  {BurUn^s  Manual  of  ths 
Law  ofScotkmd.  451-467.) 

CAVIAR  (Ft.  Caviar,  It.  Caviario,  Ger.  Kaviar,  Rus.  I1era\  a  substance 
prepared  in  Russia  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  large  fish.  The  roe  is  first 
nera  of  its  membranes  and  washed  in  yinegar  or  white  wme.  It  is  idEterwards 
<bied  in  the  air,  salted,  and  the  liouor  being  remoyed  by  compression  in  a  bag,  it  is 
finally  lacked  in  kegs.  When  gooo,  it  is  dry  and  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  generally 
eaten  with  oil  and  lemon  juice.  Caviar  is  nighly  esteemed  in  Russia^  and  the  con- 
sumption is  very  ^^reat.  The  best  is  made  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  A  consi- 
derable quantity  is  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Italy,  but  only  a 
small  portion  is  brought  to  this  country. 

CEDAR,  a  nunc  applied  to  several  distinct  kinds  of  forest  trees.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  a  valuable  species  of  pine  CPtntw  cedrus\  cultivated  in  wardens  and 
pariu  in  this  country  on  account  of  its  majestic  appearance,  but  seldom  for  eco- 
nomical purposes,  as  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  requires  a  free  space  for  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  wood  has  a  frai^rant  odour,  and  is  so  bitter  that  no  insect  will 
touch  it,— a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  its  great  durability.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  was,  in  ancient  times,  much  employed  in  religious  buifdinss,  and  most 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  descriptions  given  of  it  for  this  purpose  m  Scripture. 
The  tree  is  still  to  be  found  thinly  scattered  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  Lebanon, 
Taurus,  and  other  mountain-chains  in  Asia  Minor.  A  second  species  (P.  deoda^'d) 
exists  in  the  Himalayan  mountains,  where  it  is  regarded  by  the  natives  with  great 
Teneration. 

The  other  kinds  of  cedar  do  not  belong  to  the  pine  family.  The  white  cedar  of 
America  {Oupresnu  thyoidet)  is  employ^  for  hoops,  small  boats,  and  roofing,  but 
is  not  of  ^eat  value.  The  Barbadoes  cedar  {Junipertu  Barbadentis)  is  a  large 
tree  used  ror  shipbuilding.  The  red  cedar  {Junipertu  Virainiana)  c^  North  Ame- 
rica and  Um  West  Indies  is  of  great  size  and  valuable.  The  wood  is  dose,  dark 
red,  and  odoriferous,  and  is  much  employed  for  cabinet  work,  wainscoting,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  pencils. 

Cedar  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Jamaica,  the  Bermudas,  Ba- 
hamas, Carolina,  Cuba,  and  New  South  Wales. 

CELERY  iApium  i^raveoUns),  a  sweet  and  wholesome  vegetable,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  The  blanched  footstalks  of  the  leaves  are  used  as  an 
eseolent.  The  red  varietj  is  coarse  but  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  stews  and 
sonm.    Celeriae  is  a  turmp-rooted  variety,  occasionally  imported  from  Hamburg. 

CEMENT  is  a  substance  used  for  joining  or  covering  bodies,  in  order  to  keep 
them  frt>m  being  acted  on  by  fire  or  some  other  agent.  Its  nature  differs  of  course 
aeeordug  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed. 

CENl^ERy  a  name  applied  to  the  hunoreaweight  or  quintal  in  Germany  and 
Hollaod. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA,  formerly  the  Spanish  captain-generalship  of  Guati- 


■lala,  is  a  republic,  situated  on  the  isthmus  which  connects  N.  and  S.  America, 
betwixt  9*  and  W  N.  Ut.,  and  82^  and  94°  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Mexico, 
E.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  S.  E.  by  New  Granada,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cU&c  Area,  150,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  whites  (Spuiish  Creoles),  475,000 ; 
Indians.  685,000 ;  ladinoe  or  mulattoes,  740,000  :  total  1,900,000.  The  republic  is 
a  eonfeaeracy  of  five  states,  Guatimala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa- 
Rica,  and  a  federal  district.  Capital,  New  Guatimala ;  pop.  50,000.  The  legisla- 
tive  power  is  vested  in  a  federal  congress,  composed  of  deputies  elected  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  30,000  inhabitants,  and  half  the  members  are  re-elected 
aimually.  The  senate,  consisting  of  two  members  from  each  state,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  acts  as  a  council  to  the  president,  but  is  not  considered  as  a 
boose  dr  congress.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president. 
^Hw  elections  are  made  through  the  medium  of  electoral  colleges  as  in  France. 

C«tnJ  America  is  tnvened  by  the  Andet,  and  the  differanoe  in  theelevatioD  of  itaeaiikceitpei^ 
iMfe  frtftler  Uma  in  any  other  country  of  equal  extent,— a  droumetanoe  wlikh  produoee  a  eorree 
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poodinff  diffanoM  In  Ka  cHmato  and  prodnoCions.  Iti  TegeteUe  prodneii  Indnde  not  only  those 
of  tropical  countriM,  but  nearly  all  thoae  of  Europe,  besides  others  peculiar  to  itself.  It  also 
possesses  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  which,  though  but  little  encouraged  under  the  Spanish 
dominion,  are  said  to  be  increasing  in  their  products.  Gold  is  found  in  Costa-Rica,  and  sQrer 
hi  Honduras.  The  great  staples  of  the  federation,  however,  are  indigo,  cochineal,  sarsapariDa, 
bides,  mahoganv,  cedar,  dve-woods.  sugar,  rapadura  or  panela,  a  species  of  brown  sugar 
principally  used  tor  the  distilling  of  spirits,  cotton,  vanilla,  und  Peruvian  balam.  The  Indigo  it 
chiefly  grown  in  tlM  state  of  Salvador,  along  the  Padflc ;  it  is  of  excellent  qualitv.  and  formerly 
about  1,000,000  lbs.  were  exported:  but  the  civil  wars  having  reduced  its  cultivation,  a  late 
account  estimates  the  crops  at  from  000,000  to  700,000  lbs.  The  Nopal  trees,  on  which  the  cochineal 
bisect  sub^ats,  grow  in  tne  plains  near  the  city  of  Guatimala,  where  the  quantity  collected  in 
Csvourable  seasons  has  amounted  from  900,000  to  950,000  lbs.  The  cotton  grown  along  the  Piacifie 
Is  of  excellent  qualH^ ;  it  is,  however,  always  exported  in  an  indifferent  state,  fhmi  not  being  pro- 
perly freed  from  the  seed.  Good  tobacco  ia  grown  in  the  hilly  districts ;  but  it  is  the  subject  of 
a  government  monopoly,  uid  its  cultivation  being  limited  to  certain  places  and  to  a  certain 
amount,  little  is  exported.  Besides  these  articles,  brimstone  is  collected  frt>m  certain  toI- 
canoes,  and  salt  is  made  on  the  north-western  coast  Other  parts  of  the  republic  are  said 
to  affbrd  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell.  Manufactures  of  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
hats,  crockery*  furniture,  and  other  common  articles,  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  chiefly  in 
Ouatimala. 

Central  America  b  placed  in  a  favourable  position  for  commerce.  The  exports  chleflv  consist 
of  specie,  indigo,  cochineal,  and  braiil-wood,  with  other  articles  in  small  quantities ;  the  whole 
amounUng  annually  to  about  $4,000,000. 

The  imports  from  Britain  are  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hardware,  uid  other  dry  goods.  Silks, 
wines,  spirits,  and  trinkets  are  brought  chiefly  from  France  and  Spain ;  and  Chinese  productions 
are  brought  in  American  vessels  to  Aa^utla. 

The  ports  on  the  Padflc  are  La  Independenda,  Ao^ntla,  La  Libertad,  Conchagua,  Real«^,  and 
San  Juan  del  Sur ;  the  bay  of  Conchagua  also  forms  a  safie  and  commodious  harbour.  The  porta 
on  the  Atlantic  are  Isabel,  Omoa,  Truxillo,  San  Juan,  and  Cartago.  Isabel,  situated  on  Golfo 
Dolce,  is  a  safe  and  good  harbour.  The  government  has  several  times  contemplated  the  project 
of  uniting  the  Paciflo  with  the  Atlantic  by  rendering  the  river  Ban  Juan  on  the  eastern  ade  na- 
vigable into  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  requiring  a  lockage  of  900  feet  in  about  17  miles,  and  catting  a 
canal  from  the  lake  faito  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  barely  90  miles. 


Meeuuret  and  WdghtSf  same  as  Spain. 

JIf (On^.— Accounts  are  stated  in  pesos  or  cur- 
rent dollars  each  of  8  reals.  The  Central  Ame- 
rican hard  dollar  is  of  equal  weight  and  standard 
with  the  Spanish.    [Mkxioo.] 

iiVaaneet.— The  revenues  are  derived  diiefly 
from  the  customs  duties  and  the  tobacco  mono- 
poly; their  presentamountisDotknown.  The  pub- 
lic debt  consists  of  a  domestic  debt  of  $3,500,000, 


and  a  debt  of  £  167.000,  contracted  in  England  In 
1896.  The  hitter  was  negotiated  at  73  per  cent. ; 
and  interest  was  to  be  paid  at  6  per  cent. ;  but 
none  has  been  received  since  Feb.  I,  1898. 

I>u(icr.— These  were  stated  hi  1836  to  be  2  per 
cent  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  exported ;  and 
14  per  cent  on  cotton  goods,  and  10  per  cent  on 
most  other  articles  imported. 


CERTIFICATE.    [Customs.] 

CERTIFICATE,  in  the  bankrapt  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  a  testimonial 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  creditors  that  the  bankrapt  has  surren- 
dered and  conformed  himself  to  the  acts.  It  is  the  authority  for  discharging  the 
bankrupt.  As  to  the  roles  for  granting  the  certificate,  and  its  special  effects,  see 
Bankrupict. 

CERUSE,  OR  WHITE  LEAD,  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  usually  made  by  suspending 
thin  plates  of  lead  over  heated  vinegar,  the  vapour  of  which  corrodes  the  metal, 
and  converts  it  into  a  heavy  white  powaer.  The  process  is  most  destructive  to  the 
health  of  the  manu&cturer.  White  lead  mixed  with  oil  is  a  common  ^aint.  In 
medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  dressing  for  sores  ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  delete* 
rious  qualities,  has  been  used  as  a  oosmetio. 

CES^IO  BONORUM,  in  Scotland,  is  the  process  by  which  the  effects  of  an 
insolvent  debtor,  who  does  not  come  under  the  system  of  sequestration  applicable 
to  traders,  is  divided  among  his  creditors.  This  system,  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  civil  law  as  practised  throughout  Europe,  has  long  existed  in  Scotland,  and  its 
practice  there  seems  to  have  b^n  the  model  on  which  the  earlier  English  insol- 
vency acts  were  fhuned.  [Insolvrnct.]  By  the  ]&w  as  it  stood  till  lately,  the 
debtor  applying  for  the  benefit  of  cessio  must  have  been  a  month  in  jail,  but  Sy  the 
late  act,  any  debtor  imprisoned  or  against  whom  a  writ  of  imprisonment  for  a  civil 
debt  is  available,  mav  apply.  The  p»rocess  formerly  could  only  be  pursued  before 
the  Inner  House  of  tne  Court  of  Session  ;  but  it  mav  now  proceed  either  before  the  . 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  or  before  the  Outer  House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  subject,  in 
oertain  circumstances,  to  a  reference  to  the  Inner  House.  There  are  provisions  for 
the  production  and  examination  of  the  debtor  and  Ms  books  and  other  vouchers. 
The  debtor  vnll  be  liberated  or  protected  from  imprisonment  durinj^  the  process, 
unless  the  court  see  reason  to  the  contrary.  A  list  of  the  creditors  with  their  debts 
must  be  inserted  in  the  petition,  and  they  must  receive  notice  either  by  post-paid 
letters,  or  judicial  writs,  to  appear  at  the  examination.  When  decree  or  cessio  is 
granted,  it  has  the  effect  of  conveying  the  debtor's  whole  property  to  a  trustee  for 
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distrilratiofii  among  his  creditors.  In  the  case  of  his  holding  an  annuity  or  office, 
an  eqmtahle  deduction  is  made  from  his  income.  By  the  decree  of  oessio,  execn- 
tion  of  all  existing  writs  against  the  debtor  is  barred,  but  in  the  event  of  any  pecu- 
niary improTement  in  his  condition,  he  is  still  responsible  for  his  debts.  The  process 
of  ceasio  is  a  privilege  to  the  debtor, — the  creditors  cannot  force  him  to  submit  to 
ik   <1  &  2  Viot.  o.  110.    Burton's  Manual,  594-600.) 

CEYLON,  a  magnificent  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  near  the  S. 
point  of  India,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Extreme  length 
mm  N.  to  S.  270  miles ;  average  breadth,  100  miles.  Area,  24,664  square 
miles.  Population  (1835)  1^1.000,  of  which  9000  were  whites ;  the  remamder 
chiefly  Singalese,  Malabar  Hindoos,  Moors,  and  Vedahs.  The  island  is  divided 
into  nve  provinces,  each  subdivided  into  districts.  The  chief  town,  and  seat  of 
government,  is  Colombo,  pop.  31,549.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
assisted  by  executive  and;  legislative  councils. 

Cejkm  ia  an  islaDd  of  the  highest  natural  capabilities,— having  great  varieties  of  soil,  climate,  and 
stDation, — vegetable  and  other  indigenoos  productions  in  excellent  quality,— and  considerable  &ci- 
HtieBof  internal  and  foreign  communication.  In  1836,  about  1,676,000  acres  of  land  were  cultivated 
or  io  pasture,  and  2,818,000  acres  waste ;  of  the  former,  464,680 acres  were  sown  with  paddy,  106,460 
aervs  with  fine  grains,  and  1 ,070,480  acres  in  pasture.  Of  ito  mineral  wealth  little  is  known ;  iron  and 
rlmnlMigo  are  abundant ;  and,  according  to  some  authors,  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  are  found  in  the 
hiU  streams.  Nitre  and  nitrate  of  lime  have  been  obtained ;  also  ahim  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Salt  is  found  in  natiual  depodts,  is  also  formed  artificially  in  several  parts,  ana  yields  a  revenue 
of  about  £30,000.  In  the  deposits  or  'Heways"  of  Hambantotte,  it  crystalliies  spontaneously, 
and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  quantities  which  might  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Malay  iahuads.  Ceylon  Is  also  rich  in  precious  stones ;  the  gems  most  esteemed  are  the 
ruby  and  caf  s-eye,  but  there  are  likewise  found  the  amethyst,  topas,  samet,  cinnamon  stone, 
sapphire,  and  diamond ;  and  the  pearl  and  chank  fisheries  in  the  Oulf  of  Manaar  are  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world.  rPcARL.1  The  chief  commercial  production,  however,  is  cinnamon, 
grown  hi  the  8.  E.  portion  of  the  island,  and  of  which  article  it  has  almost  a  monopoly  [Cinna- 
>ioif] ;  but  the  cocoa-nut  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  island.  Mr  Martin  states, 
that  from  Colombo  to  Timgalle,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  phintations  of  cinnamon,  amidst  grovea 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  skirt  the  whole  coast  for  ten  miles  from  the  seashore.  Besides  these  articles, 
rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar-cane,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  areca-nnts,  are  raised  in  various 
Pboes,  chiefly  in  the  southern  uid  centnu  ifistricts ;  while  a  great  part  of  the  interior,  espeoially 
m  the  northern  division,  is  cov»ed  with  dense  forests,  in  which  teak  abounds,  and  where  also 
ealunander,  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sappan,  iron,  jack,  and  other  cabinet  and  fannr  woods,  are  found 
in  ridi  profusion.  The  most  valuable  animal  in  Ceylon  is  the  elephant,  which  is  of  enormous 
nse,  and  has  been  found  in  fiocks  of  from  H\0  to  200 ;  thev  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  the 
{▼orv  obtained  from  them,  however,  is  not  very  considerable.  The  manufoctures  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  arrack,  aalt,  coir,  cordage,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  and  the  smelting  of  a  small  qiuntity  of  iron 
tetfaebiterior. 

The  commeroe  Is  not  very  extensive,  but  it  has  increased  during  the  last  few  yean,  since  the 
-'^-"— ---,t  .-.r  t^r-  T^Tt-f  -n- ->'-  ^-^-_     -,^  ,^^^-„^-^+  _^.-.-  —^  ^--r--i  ti-.^.-t  the 


ijuri'  MfUdivftaf^  cbfiny  HJiil  snun  wood  ;  jifid  tho  iniporl* 

JIt  f »  !  1  If]*  t'^f  tncJid  and  i±C:  BrfEUh  iHilou'lc^ji  co Delist  of  nr^iui^ 

ijaiT*fL,  - ,  .       ;..   ■:■:■'.  -     1    .   -  ■•.dt^,  wBTw,  nait,  rociJa-nutfl,  Ifltilnjr,  liodiiLiLh  sliiiilA, 


•«»■■*  Mm   _  .  .  . 

wlr,  bitKr^  latl},  UVli*?  tW'  lutiF.siuifks'  iln^s.mid  fish-dil  j  unil  the  ltJt[>c»rt(i,  of  rice  (hff>uj^-ht  in  Uitsc 
^(uniUiet  fironi  iTsillah  cloih,  an^r.  ai^mn  and  nxber  dfuss.  In  IftrES,  ttie  «tijiuilii>d  vnhnj  of  tlio 
nperto  to  Ortat  Hritmn  wdii  £7\\!imi  to  liHthb  ctilanim,  ,i:(>3.R.l^  ;  to  the  United  ^titc^t*  £44Np: 
to  fim^  ptalea,  £16,^2 '^  tDtal  (erdoilve  of  tliu  produco  of  ihv  jieru-UHshtrv,  G^tinuiitTd  at 
JWVMv  ^iSSMOi  tbc  prlncfba]  articles  beiti^  eoflW^  £S&.itmi  cinnamoin,  £H,mji  odcou- 
■m  iO,  j£lS»10i' :  cccijtt^nts*  £tnB<  j  nrijcft-nut*,  £lo,4ti7  ;  ai^t]  aran'k,  £7*17^  In  iii^  ^me 
IttV,  Aaapnount  nl iniportfl  fraio  Great  Britain  was  £C!&,W7  i  trrnn  Brittih  c^olonios,  £'J,M,ief4 ; 
BV9  Cr^l^d  States,  £1113 ;  Itptd  foreign  etjitw,  £3o.iW2  ;  total,  t'S&SA^TW?  tli^i  f  rincipRl  artitla* 
M^flMb*  £1  l«>iS4i ;  ri«!>  i'l  IjShGO.i  i  pttddy,  £23,9137  ;  utitl  wheiit,  £7Si^-  in  lH3fJ,  the  nr^iount 
^  t^tprm  had  tncreiytfd  U,  £3Hi]Ji)3,  including  £SSat«Jl  tu  tireat  Britain ;  Ibo  impart-i  tu 
£4114*17,  fiMdwiUiijt  £33.aS7  from  Great  UriUin, 

TX«  eliief  portA  are  Cotombo,  TriTicrmal^,  attd  E^olnt-dD-OaUe. 

CUa^tai,  iq  1*1,  ^  ST  N.,  lontt.  Hu*^  B.p  ^fhen  nearly  the  vrljo^f^  Tunrltfine  trade  oHhp  iilaitd  In  cur- 
iM  M^^  It  A  iMiindsotnt  lowji  d:«ienilp><rj  hy  a  dtroing  fort  mount  Lng  .'Km)  ciin:nonr  tt  hna  n  wuodeti 
^^f  MnitcdftiF  vciim'lii  Df>t  i^Q^^^liig  1(P11  torn;  Eatvet  Te&selp  Eknebor  in  the  riumll  '^.^m^^lreular 
IkipiiftUm  «Mch  tbo  quay  L»  hulU,  or  in  nn  outer  rn&ditefid,  Trhiirli,  howetvn  Id  B.ifc  cplv  ditrittK 
Un  Kt  '^  »]on«f)on  from  Nnveinij^r  to  tli«  9tiil  nf  Miimli.  TCiu  elidiato  la  itJubrious.  Tho 
)B«B  %Ojr  tarlAiJon  of  tetDtiemtury  >  Tmm  7fl*  io  mk"  FaltT, 

7^  >W WMff ,  In  tftt.  If-  }W  N*.  Jonif*  ej^  17'  t^'P  ISO  miles  N>  R  ffom  Colombo,  U  alsn  ttronply 
SniiAs4|«fidtlw  bartwnr,  doKribtidlp;  Nelfan  as  theHm-Bt  In  the  worid,  l>acc%s<iJl>Ii'iLt  jiJI  uaiotit, 
,  tb4  dtptit  of  wiiliir  bping  k>  RT«t  that  veKseli'  may  lii?  Nloniir^^dx^  ihi*  ro?k»  In  perfi^'t  i^Lfaty. 

" ^  ,  in  Jai.  fi*  r  K.,  long.  »t*  K"'  E.,  --■■"-**   ^ 


,       ..  .  diJUuit  TB  inUefl  B^  B^  R  trom  ColomM,  is  an- 

A  im4  alfmigly  fofiifled  harboim 

tm4  Wt^it-^-Tim  clbtc*  Dative ;  The  CAudvon  lond-mcftsure  i*  the  omainnin  of 
-  M,,  file  iJuoa«an,  of  8  parrmhs  or  tftf  j  4  pcv  Idj  or  4f)  cuoniLies  =  S  acres  i  tu>Qdi  *^i 
H  ^KHmdiastfr  huir1»1ii  the  1a#t  =  r;|  i^^fi'liis^ 

mutUirh  TJiit  teimti^r  of  75  wslt**  Britlah  welgbt*  are  UFtefl  for  fnTf^fm  ewtmrnfy 
tstf  Bii|liiih  witw?  Bllims,  Thi*  I  ditle*.  The  wndy  or  faabHr  =i  fltJii  I^»m  and  th« 
of  kfngiili  uid  auiface  an  UHd.  i  gnrt^e  =  m  iwt,  j  qm  ICi  Ilto.  avoirdupois. 
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jfon^^Aeoounta  Me  now  gonenlly  stated  tn 
pounds,  ■hiiHngf,  and  penoe  sterling.  Formerly 
Oiey  were  kept  in  rixdoUart  of  »  (anams,  48 
pice,  or  144  ctiaUee  =  Is.  6d.  steriing.  The  cir- 
culatinK  medium  Is  oompoeed  of  notes  for  £1  and 
opmra,  issued  by  the  colonial  treasury,  and 
payable  in  specie  on  demand ;  also  of  rixdollars, 
BntUh  silver  and  copper  coins,  Spanish  doUars, 


,  copper  fiuams,  and  cowries  or  QUIa 
shells  which  are  used  in  smaD  payments  by  the 
natiTse. 

The  Pultlic  Revamt  (tf  Ceylon,  fan  1835,  amount- 
ed to  £371 .696,  and  the  expenditure  to  £^3,877 ; 
but  this  bwt  was  excluslTe  of  an  expenditure  of 
about  £130,000,  hiourred  in  Britain  on  account 
of  the  island. 


COTlon  b  laid  to  have  been  the  chief  mart  fbr  eastern  commerce  in  the  sixth  century.    In 
M)ft,  it  was  first  Tislted  by  the  Portugueee,  who  hi  1618  subdued  the  maritime  proTinoes.  In  16S6, 


1606, 


the  Portuguese  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  ftma.  whom  again  the  island  was  wrested  by  the  Bri- 
tish fai  1796.  Until  1816,  the  BngUsh  occupied  only  the  maritime  proTfaices,  whOe  the  Kfaig  of 
Candy  possessed  the  interior ;  but  in  that  year  the  monarch  was  deposed,  and  the  whole  isund 


has  been  since  under  the  sway  of  this  oountoy. 

CHAIN,  a  British  Und-meaBore  divided  into  100  parts  called  links.  The  Eng- 
lish or  Imperial  chain  =  ^Q  feet,  and  10  square  chains  =  1  Imp.  acre.  The  Sootti^ 
chain  formerly  in  use  contained  74*12  feet. 

CHAIN-RULE,  ob  RULE  OF  EQUATIONS,  an  arithmetical  formula  of  Ger- 
man origin,  which  is  of  great  practical  utility,  particularly  in  exchange  calculations. 
It  is  BO  called  from  the  terms  being  stated  as  equations,  and  connected  as  it  were 
by  a  chain,  so  as  to  obtain  by  one  operation  the  same  result  as  by  any  number  of 
different  questions  in  the  rule  of  thrae.  The  principle  may  be  famuiarly  illustrated 
as  follows : — 

Required  the  number  of  Roman  paub  which  may  be  had  for  £00  sterling,  reckoning  £1  =  iS 
Frendi  Ihmcs,  and  100  francs  =  800  pauls. 
This  case  contains  obviously  two  different  questions  :— 
1.  If  i6  francs  be  equivalent  to  £1,  how  many  francs  may  be  had  for  £00  7 
1 :  00  : :  86  :  1600.  Answer,  1600  francs  may  be  had  for  £0Ol 

86 
1)1600(1600 
If  100  francs  be  equivalent  to  800  pauls,  how  many  pauls  may  be  had  for  1600  firanos  ? 
100:    800  ::  1600  :  3000.  ^fwwer,  3000  pauls  may  be  had  for  1600  francs. 

1600 
100)300,000(3000 
which  is  evidently  the  answer  originally  required,  as  1600  francs  are  equivalent  to  £00,  the  original 

In  the  course  of  these  operations  the  term  of  demand,  60,  is  first  multiplied  into  86,  then  divided 

f  1,  next  multiplied  into  800,  and  afterwards  divided  by  100.    But  It  would  obviously  produce 

te  same  result  to  collect  the  multipliers  and  the  term  of  demand  into  one  product,  and  the  divisors 

into  another,  and  then  to  divide  the  former  by  the  latter.    The  precedhig  case  may,  therefore,  be 

£00? 
£1  =   86francs 

100  tnnat  =  800  pauls 


a 


And  ^^^^^^^^^.^^i^for^ 


By  this  mode  of  arranghig  the  terms,  it  is  obvious  that  those  which  would  form  the  diviMm  In 
continued  statements  in  the  Rule  of  Three  are  multiplied  together  for  a  couunon  divisor,  and  the 
other  terms  for  a  common  dividend. 

The  same  reasoning  may  be  appUed  to  those  cases  which  hivolve  three  or  more  dUerent  ques- 
tions.   Hence  the  following 

Obnsral  Rulb.— Arrange  the  several  terms  into  two  columns  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
in  this  manner  :— 

1.  In  the  right-hand  column  enter  first  the  term  nf  demand, 

8.  On  the  line  below,  and  in  the  left-hand  colunm,  enter  the  first  antecedent,  which  must  be  of 
the  same  denomination  as  the  term  of  demand,  and  equal  in  value  to  the  correspondfaig  conseqamt 


Ml  contiguously  in  the  right-hand  column. 
Slmiluly  make  the  I        - 


3.  Similarly  make  the  second  antecedent  of  the  same  denombiation  as  the  precedhig  consequent, 
and  eoual  hi  value  to  the  annexed  consequent,  and  so  on  throughout,  introduciiig  equations 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  maUng  the  terms  lead  ttom  one  to  another,  so  that  the 
last  term  maar  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  answer  required. 

Then  multiply  the  antecedents  together  for  a  divisor,  and  the  consequents,  faichidfaig  the  term 
of  demand,  together  for  a  dividend,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer  requbed. 

Anunpte^Required  the  price  per  lb.  avoird.  of  tea  purchased  hi  China  at  30  tales  per  pecul  of 
1334  lbs. ;  790  tales  befaig  equal  1000  dollars,  and  the  rate  of  eschange  68  pence  per  dollar  f 
Arranging  these  date  aocordhig  to  the  precedhig  rules,  we  have— 

lib.? 
133|  lbs.     =     1  pecul 
1  pecul    =     30  talee 
790  tales     =  1000  doUars 
1  dollar  =     68  penoe 
1  K  1  X30  X 1000 X68_  1,740,000  _  ,^  ^^   ..     „,4«.  «^  n.  ww,ni«-i 
133|~xTx  5^Sin —    "96,000"      ^"  P*"®®»  *°*  P™*  P*'  "*•  "paired. 
The  operations  are  hi  praoUoe  shnplifled  by  striking  out  the  same  numbers  when  they  occur  ia 
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-  m;  or  wbtD  temu  in  differeot  eohimni  are  HMMored  bj  Um  •tme  nnmlMr,  by 

cmncdUng  the  original  terms,  and  osing  the  oaotienu  in  their  stead.  Fractions  likewise  are  gene- 
rallT  ooarerted  into  whole  numbers  by  multiplying  both  terms  of  the  equations  in  which  they  occur 
by  uw  denominator.  Thus,  multiplying  the  first  equation  of  the  preceding  case  by  3,  we  have  400 
lbs.  s  Specula. 

Gslcolations  of  this  kind  are  further  Cuilitated  by  compoondtaig  the  inrarlable  terms  into  ona 
rcsott  otfixtd  number t  and  applying  the  variable  terms  to  it  as  multipliers  or  divisors,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  Question.  Thus,  in  the  precedfaig  case,  the  bivariable  terms  are  1^  Ibs.^ 
pecol  (or  its  equivalent  4U0  lbs.  =  3  peculs),  and  7^0  tales  =  1000  dollars ;  and  ooUecting  these 

ittto  one  result  separately,  and  nsfaig  the  antecedents  as  the  dividend,  we  have  ^^  ^  ^  =  96, 

3  X  lUOO 
wfakfa  win  therefore  form  a  fixed  antecedent  or  divisor  in  the  above  and  all  analogous  cases.    In 

the  above  case  we  shall  have  simply  — ^^  =  18|  as  before. 
06 


potations;  and  it  is  In  a  great  measure  to  this  that  their  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  sdenca 
of  exchange  may  be  attributed."  {fiaaMstt  voL  iL  Introd.  p.  vL)    CExchanob.] 

CHALDER,  a  corn-measure  in  the  former  Scottish  system,  which  contained  16 
boUa.    rBoLL.J 

CHALDRON,  a  heaped  measure  formerly  used  for  coals,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  and 
other  coarse  commodities,  but  now  prohibited  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.c.  63) ;  it  contained 
1*2  sacks,  or  36  heaped  Bushels.  Also  a  weight  for  coals  still  used  in  London  and 
Newcastle ;  the  Ixmdon  chaldron  =  25A  owt. ;  the  Newcastle  chaldron  of  3  wains 
=  6^  cwt.9  but  estimated  for  boats  at  53  cwt. 

CHALK  (Fr.  Oraie,  Ger.  Kreide,  It.  Creta,  Por.  Oreda.  Rus.  MjeL  Sp. 
Gredd)  is  a  massiTe  opaque  carbonate  ofUme,c€A  white,  grayish,  or  yellow  colour, 
baring  an  earthy  fracture.  Sp.  gr.  2*5.  It  Taries  much  m  hardness,  but  is  gene- 
rally soft  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  It  composes  a  large  port&n  of 
the  newest  secondary  rooks  in  the  S.  of  England.  When  purified  by  trituration 
and  elntiiation^  it  is  called  whUing  and  Spanish  white.  Its  usee  are  well  known 
in  furnishing  lime  for  manure  and  cement,  in  polishing  metals  and  glass,  as  a 
marfciiig  material,  and  in  painting  and  whitewashing. 

Black  Chalk  is  a  grayish^  or  bluish-black  kind  of  ola^,  of  a  slaty  texture,  used 
both  in  drawing;  and  paintmg.    It  is  found  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Bajreuth. 

CUAMOBflLE,  a  useful  herb  iAnthemit  fio5t/w),  found  plentifuIlT  in  this  coun- 
try, especiallY  on  the  commons  near  London.  It  is  celebrated  as  a  bitter ;  and  an 
infiuaUHi  of  the  fiower-heads  is  much  used  in  medicine.  The  bitter  principle  is 
Btrongeet  in  the  little  yellow  fiowers  of  the  disk,  and  the  wild  blossoms  are  much 
stronger  than  those  of  the  cultivated  sort. 

A  species  of  chamomile  iAnthemis  tinetaria)  is  raised  in  France  for  the  sake  of 
a  brilliant  yellow  dye  which  is  obtained  from  it. 

CHAMPAGNE.    [Wine.] 

CHANKS  are  shells  ( Voltita  gravis)  of  a  spiral  form,  fished  up  by  divers  in  the 
GuJf  of  Manaar,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  kinds,  pajfel  and 
patt^,  one  red  and  the  other  white  ;  the  latter  is  of  little  yalue.  These  sheUs  are 
exported  to  India,  where  they  are  sawed  into  rings  of  various  sizes,  and  worn  on 
the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and  toes  by  the  Hindoos.  A  third  species,  opening  to  the 
right,  is  rare,  and  Terr  hichly  Tained.  The  demand  for  these  shells,  caused  by  the 
rMigions  rites  of  the  Hindoos,  was  formerly  so  great,  that  60,000  rixdollars  per 
annum  were  received  by  the  government  for  the  right  of  fishing  them ;  but  the 
demand  decreased  until  the  revenue  became  not  worth  collecting  ;  and  the  fishery 
b  now  free  to  alL 

CHARCOAL,  a  weU-known  impure  form  of  carbon^  obtained  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  various  organic  products ;  its  characters  and  properties  vary  vrith 
its  Booroe.  Wood  charcoal  is  commonW  made  of  oak,  chesnut,  elm,  beech,  or  ash ; 
the  white  and  resinous  woods  are  seldom  used,  and  young  trees  answer  better 
than  large  timber.  It  is  a  bhM^E,  brittle,  solid  substance,  easily  pulverized,  per- 
feetly  inrinid,  and  inodorous.  Aninuzl  charcoal  is  obtained  generally  from  muscle, 
hcorn,  hoo^  or  similar  animal  substances.  It  possesses  the  same  general  characters 
as  the  former,  but  often  has  a  peculiar  lustre  and  sponginess,  and  appears  as  if  it 
had  undergone  fusion.  Charcoal  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic  properties.  It 
resists  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter ;  it  also  destroys  the  colour  and 
smell  of  many  substuioes.  Common  vinegar,  bv  being  bollcKi  with  it,  becomes 
cokmriees  ;  and  red  wines,  rum^  or  brandv,  may  Se  bleached  by  filtration  through 
ik  It  is  largely  employed  for  this  nurpose  in  the  process  of  sugar-refining,  and  other 
arts.    An<miLl  ehamal  has  been  found  most  efficacious  for  tnese  purposes.    Wood 
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cbareoal  is  mostly  used  for  fbel,  and  in  the  mannfiMrtture  of  gmpowdat.  iBnmde*s 


CHART,  a  plan  or  Map  of  a  sea  or  coast,  constracted  for  the  porpoae  of  asoer- 
taining  the  position  of  a  ship  with  reference  to  the  land,  and  of  shaping  a  course 
to  any  place.  **  The  charts  nsed  in  nayigation  are  those  on  Mercators  projection^ 
becaose  on  this  alone  the  track  of  a  ship  always  steering  the  same  course  appears 
a  straight  line  ;  and  thus  aU  calculations  respecting  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
a  ship  steering  a  course  which  cuts  aU  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  are  reduced 
to  the  utmost  amplicity."    iRaper^s  Namgatum,) 

CHARTER-PARTY,  a  branch  of  the  contract  of  afBreigfatment,  is  defined  » 
contract,  **  by  which  an  entire  shipu  or  some  principal  part  thereof,  is  let  to  a 
merchant  for  the  conveyance  of  gooos,  on  a  determined  voyage  to  one  or  more 
places  "  {Abkot^  162).  It  is  executed  by  a  deed  duly  written  on  a  stamp,  gene- 
rally containing  specification  of  the  ship  and  her  burden,  the  amount  of  freight, 
the  limitation  ^  tne  agreement  by  time  or  voyage,  and  the  time  of  loading  and  un- 
loading. The  amount  of  demurrage  is  generally  fixed.  [Dbmuuuob.1  In  Eng- 
land, we  execution  of  a  charter-party  by  the  master,  though  said  to  be  done  on 
behalf  of  the  owners,  does  not  fumisn  ground  for  a  direct  action  against  them| 
founded  on  the  instrument.  ^  This  depends,"  says  Mr  Abbot,  *'  upon  a  teohnioal 
rule  of  the  law  of  England,  applicable  as  well  to  this  as  to  other  cases,  and  not 
affected  by  the  mercantile  practice  of  executing  deeds  for  and  in  the  name  of 
absent  persons;  the  rule  of  the  law  of  £nglandl>eingj  that  the  force  and  effect 
which  tnat  law  gives  to  a  deed  under  seal,  cannot  exist,  unless  the  deed  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  pwrty  himself,  or  by  another  for  him  in  his  presence  and  with  his 
direction,  or  in  his  absence  by  an  agent  authorized  to  do  so  by  another  deed;  and 
in  every  such  case,  the  deed  must  be  made  and  executed  in  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal." By  another  technicality,  if  the  agreement  bear  to  be  between  particular 
parties,  owners  of  a  ship,  whereof  a  certam  person  named  is  master,  on  the  one 
side,  and  certain  persons  named,  on  the  other,  the  master  cannot  bring  an  action 
in  his  name  upon  the  covenants,  nor  give  a  release  for  them,  though  he  seals  and 
delivers  the  instrument.  If,  however,  the  covenants  on  the  side  of  tne  owners  bear 
to  be  by  the  master,  with  their  consent,  the  owners  can  bring  an  action  for  fulfilment, 
though,  unless  they  seal  the  deed,  they  cannot  be  sued  iAbboty  166).  **  In  Scotland,** 
says  Professor  Bell,  **  the  charter-piffty  is  not  trammeUed  by  those  technical  rules 
which,  to  a  stranger,  appear  to  oppose  so  many  bars  to  the  efficacy  of  the  contract, 
according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  England.  The  contract,  when  duly  executed  by 
the  owners  or  by  the  shipshusband,  or  by  the  master  within  the  limits  of  his 
powers,  is  binding  on  the  owners,  and  gives  action  direct  in  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty [now  in  the  Court  of  Session]  against  all  concerned.  It  also,  in  general, 
contains  a  registration  clause,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  the  ground  of  summary 
execution,  without  any  necessity  for  a  previous  action.''  {BeWa  Com,  L  539.) 

The  most  important  questions  regardingcharter-partiesgenerally  relate  to  tiie  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  parties  arifdng  out  of  the  usual  penis  of  the  sea;  compensa- 
tion or  damage  for  delays,  alterations  of  the  agreemenk  &c  Information  on  these 
subjects  will  be  fbund  under  the  heads  AFFRBiQHTMENf,  Bill  of  Laoimo,  Dbmur- 
luoK.  and  Shipping.    iAbbotandBeU^uivwank,    Smiws  Afereantile  £.240-245^ 

CHATTELS,  or  CATALS,  in  the  lawof  £n|^d,isanexpreeaonnsed  todesig- 
nate  any  description  of  property,  moveable  or  immovable,  except  such  as  is,  m 
its  nature,  freehold,  or  parcel  of  it  Chattels  are  either  personal  or  reaL  Of  the 
former,  are  shop  goods  and  vrares,  household  furniture  and  plate,  com  sown,  cattle, 
&c.  Qiattels  real  are  such  as  are  said  to  savour  of  the  reality,  t.  e.  which  either 
are  landed  property  or  some  oontmuous  right  issuing  out  of  it,  as  terms  for  years 
of  land,  the  next  presentation  to  a  church,  &c.    {Jacob*s  Law  DieHonar^,) 

CHAYA-ROOT,  a  small  slender  root,  yielding  a  scarlet  dye,  obtained  from  a 
plant  Wldenkmdia  umbellaia),  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Mala- 
bar, and  in  Ceylon.  In  that  island  it  was  once  monopolised  by  the  government,  but 
the  monopoly  nas  been  relinquished.  The  colouring  principle  exists  only  in  the 
bark.    It  is  nsed  in  India  to  paint  the  red  figures  onchmto,  &c.,  but  is  not  esteemed 


by  the  dyers  in  this  country! 
CHECK.    rCHWiuE,] 
CHECK,  a  kind  cf  cloth  in  which  coloured  stripes  cross  each  other  rectangularly. 


In  this  countrv.  the  checks  chiefly  manufactured  are  of  a  very  coarse  Idn^  suited 
for  seamen's  shirts,  aprons,  and  common  bed-govms.  The  two  principal  seats  of 
the  trade  are  Blackburn  and  Kirkcaldy,  the  former  in  cottim,  the  latter,  till  of  late, 
ehiefly  in  linen.   [Pulucates.] 
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CHEESE  (Dn.  Kaas,  Ft,  Fnmage,  Ger.  Kase,  It.  Formaggio^  Caeh.  Por. 
Queijo,  Rub.  Sur.  Sp.  Queto\  a  species  of  food  which  consists  of  the  cueons  mat- 
tfer  of  milky  united  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  oily  or  creamy  put,  which  last 
adds  to  the  flavour  and  richness  of  the  cheese.  Qieese,  howerer,  can  be  made 
from  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  remored,  and  it  is  then  termed  skimmed 
milk  cheese.  It  may  even  be  made  from  buttermilk  ;  but  tiien  the  creamy  part 
being  more  withdrawn  than  in  the  case  of  skimmed  milk,  the  cheese  wants  still 
more  the  properties  and  flayour  which  are  valued.  The  poorer  the  cheese  is  Uie 
longer  it  will  keep  ;  but  every  variety,  if  well  cleared  from  whey  and  sufficiently 
salted,  may  be  preserved  for  years. 

Cheese  is  made  in  large  quantities  in  the  dairy  counties  of  England,  particularly 
in  Cheshire  (where  the  annual  produce  is  abiout  11,500  tons}.  Gloucestershire, 
and  Warwick.  "  Single  Gloucester"  is  made  from  ddmmed  milk,  **  Double  Glou- 
cester **  from  unskimmed,— the  best  being  from  the  vale  of  Berkelev.  The  Wiltshire 
is  equal  to  the  best  double  Gloucester.  The  celebrated  Cheader  and  Bridge- 
water  cheeses  are  made  in  Somersetshire;  though  a  somewhat  inferior  Chedder  is 
often  sold  as  double  Gloucester.  The  cheeses  known  by  the  name  of  Stilton,  which 
are  chiefly  made  in  Leicestershire,  and  those  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire,  are  of 
superior  richness ;  the  former  is  made  by  adding  the  cream  of  the  preceding 
evening's  milk  to  the  morning's  milking.  Scotland  produces  little  good  cheese, 
except  that  called  *'  Dunlop,"  made  in  Ayrshire  and  the  ach'oining  counties  of 
Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright  ^  the  most  esteemed  is  the  Wigtown  Dunlop.  In 
IreUiid  only  a  small  quantity  is  made,  and  that  too  of  an  infenor  quality. 

Hw  most  celebrated  foreign  cheeses  are  the  Parmesan,  a  skim-muk  cheese  chiefly 
from  Lodi  in  Italv;  the  Gmyere,frt>m  Switzerland,  entirely  of  new  milk;  the  Roque- 
f<Hi,  of  ewes'  milk :  and  the  Neufehatel,  made  of  cream,  thickened  by  heat ;  the  last, 
a  small  cheese  folded  in  paper,  is  imported  ae  a  delicacy  from  France.  The  foreign 
cheeses  principally  used  m  this  country,  however,  are  thoee  from  Gouda  and  Edam 
in  Holland  ;  of  these  the  former  is  the  finest,  but  the  latter  keeps  longest,  and 
consequently  forms  an  important  article  in  the  victualling  of  ships. 

Cheeses  are  frequently  coloured  with  annatto,  the  luice  of  the  orange  carrot,  or 
the  flower  of  marigold,  from  the  notion  that  a  yellowish  tint  makes  them  look 
richer;  Gloucester  and  Wiltshire  cheeses  are  coloured  deeply  ;  Cheshire  slightly  ; 
but  Chedder,  Stilton^  and  some  other  rich  cheeses  are  never  coloured. 

Very  little  cheese  is  exported,  but  the  quantity  imported  is  considerable,  being 
about  220,000  cwts.,  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  1000  cwts.  from  ItiJy, 
Frano^  and  Germany,  is  brought  exclusively  from  Holland. 

CHEQUE  is  a  written  order  on  a  banker  by  a  person  having  money  in  the 
banker's  hands,  directing  him  topay  on  presentment,  or  to  b^irer,  or  to  a  person 
named,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Cneques  partake  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  excnange, 
in  their  indorsibility  as  the  representative  of  cash.  The  cheque,  however,  bemg 
exCTupt  fh>m  the  stamp  laws,  is  limited  in  its  operation,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  per- 
fomung  the  functions  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and,  being  either  a  means  of  ndsing  a 
credit,  or  an  instrument  }jj^  which  a  creditor  at  a  custance  from  his  debtor  can 
convert  the  debt  into  a  negotiable  obligation.  Such  orders  are  exempt  from  stamp 
only  if  thev  be  pavable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  and  drawn  on  a  Danker  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  place  where  they  are  issued.  The  place  of  issue  must  be 
named,  and  the  order  must  bear  date  on  the  day  of  issue,  and  must  not  direct 

Syment  to  be  made  bv  bills  or  promissory  notes  (9  Geo.  lY.  o.  49,  §  15.  Sched.  of 
Geo.  III.  c.  184).  Iliese  rules  must  be  strictly  observed.  Where  a  person  resid- 
ing in  a  private  house  four  miles  from  a  town,  dated  a  cheque  drawn  there  as  if 
dnwn  in  the  town,  it  was  held  unavailable  for  want  of  a  stamp  (Waters  v. 
Brogden.  I.  Tounif  ^  Jerv,  457).  Cheques  are  exempted  by  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  6,  §  9, 
from  the  provision  which  prohibits  bills  under  £5  from  being  negotiated  in  Eng- 
land exc^  under  certain  restrictions.  It  is  held  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
bniinesB,  a  cheque  cannot  be  negotiated  so  as  to  affect  tne  drawer  {e.  g,  in  the  case 
of  the  banker  becoming  insolvent),  after  banking  hours  of  the  day  on  wMch  it  wa^ 
issued,  but  where  the  urawer  is  himself  instrumental  to  the  delay,  he  may  continue 
liable  to  any  onerous  holder.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person  receiving  a  cheque,  whether 
fiom  the  dnwer  or  an  indorser,  to  present  it  for  payment  on  the  day  on  which  he 
receives  It,  if  it  come  to  his  hands  early  in  the  day,  and  otherwise  on  the  day  follow- 
ing;  if  be  be  at  a  distance,  he  should  despatch  it  within  the  same  time,  if  the  Post 
Office  arran^ments  admit  of  his  doing  so.  Legal  rules  on  these  points  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  Btnotly  hud  down,  and  the  above  statements  must  be  held  as  of  a  merely 
pncMtioBary  nature.    A  banker  relhsing  to  honour  a  cheque  when  he  is  in  Ainds 
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to  the  dtawer,  is  liable  in  damages ;  bat  he  is  entitled  to  act  on  his  own  discretion 
where  there  are  grounds  to  suspect  forgery  or  fraud.    [Bill  of  Exchange.] 

CHEQUEE,  a  small  Turkish  weight.  The  chequee  used  in  weighing  gold,  silTer« 
and  precious  stones,  contains  100  dirhems  or  drams,  and  is  equal  4950  troy  grains ; 
but  tne  chequee  for  goat-wool  contains  800  drams,  and  that  for  opium  250  <&ams. 

CHERRY,  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  tree  iCerasu$),ot  which  the  Horticultural 
SocietY*s  Catalogue  enumerates  about  220  Tarieties.  The  cherry  orchards  of  Kent 
are  celebrated.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  close,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  some  sorts 
are  adapted  for  tool-handles  and  cabinet-work. 

'*  Sevenl  Uquears  are  mann&ctured  from  cherries.  A  hrge  blade  ehernr  is  used  In  the  compost- 
tion  of  the  Ratt^  of  Grenoble ;  and  the  MoroMMno  of  Zare  is  prepared  from  a  particular  species 
of  dierrr  cultiTated  In  Dalmatia.  KtrtOiwassert  which  is  a  cheap  qtirlt,  fivming  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  is  the  fermented  liquor  of  a  small  black  cherry."  ( Veg.  Subttanea,  L  p.  341.) 

CHESNUT,  SWEET  or  SPANISH  (Fr.  Ch&taignes,  It.  Castagne.  Sp.  Outofuw), 
is  a  dark-brown,  oyate,  sharp-pointed  nut,  or  coat,  containing  a  nutntiye  starchy 
kemeL  of  a  sweet  flavour,  which  is  extensiyely  used  as  food,  either  raw,  roasted^ 
ground,  or  otherwise  prepared,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  S.  of  France,  where  the  tree 
XCattanea  vescd)  chiefly  abounds.  It  is  used  in  this  country  in  a  roasted  state  at 
desserts.  The  quantity  annually  imported  fluctuates  from  15,000  to  30,000  bushels. 

The  sweet  chesnut  is  ^own  m  several  parts  of  England,  but  the  fruit  is  of  an 
inferior  kind.  The  tree  m  a  wild  state  sometimes  attains  an  extraordinary  size : 
On  JStna  there  is  one  called  the  hundred-horse  chesnut,  frx>m  its  being  able  to 
contain  100  mounted  men  in  its  hollow.  The  timber  is  considered  to  be  of  equal 
yalue  to  that  of  the  oak,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

HoBSE  Chesnut  i/Escultu)  is  a  handsome  tree,  much  used  for  ornamental  pur* 
poses  in  this  country,  but  as  it  is  soft  and  spongy,  its  value  is  limited. 

CHETWERT,  o&  TCHETVERT,  the  principal  Russian  corn-measure,  equal 
5}  Imp.  bushels  nearljr. 

CHICA,  a  plant  (Mignonia  chiea\  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinooo,from  the 
leaves  of  which  an  orange  dye  is  extracted.  It  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the 
form  of  round  cakes.  In  America  it  is  used  by  the  Indian  tnbes  to  stain  their  skins. 

CHICORY,  OR  SUCCORY,  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant  iCichorium  intpbus); 
found  either  in  a  wild  or  cultivated  state  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a  strong 
and  fleshy  root,  which  when  young  is  celebrated  for  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
—a  purpose  for  which  Dr  Duncan  thought  it  mi^ht  be  advantageously  cultivated  in 
this  country.  Its  prei>aration  consists  merely  m  being  cut  into  pieces,  dried,  and 
ground,  llie  substitution  of  chicory  for  coffee  was  greatly  encounu;ed  by  Bona- 
parte, in  order  to  harass  the  trade  of  England;  and  the  root  is  still  thus  used  in 
many  parts  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  In  this  country  it  is  well 
known  to  be  extensively  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee. 

CHILLIES  are  lon^  roundish  taper  pods,  obtained  frt>m  a  shrubby  plant  (Cap- 
ticum  fruiesceru),  cultivated  extensively  in  the  East  Indies.  The  pods  are  filled 
with  a  dry  loose  pulp,  and  contain  many  small,  flat,  kidney-shaped  seeds.  Their 
taste  is  extremely  pungent  and  fiery  ;  their  colour  vdien  ripe  is  a  bright  orange 
red.  They  are  occasionally  import^  dry,  and  are  used  as  a  condiment.  They 
form  the  basis  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  curry  powder.  The  fresh  capsicums  used 
in  Europe  are  chidiy  procured  from  a  species  (C7.  annuum)  found  wild  in  the  W. 
Indies  and  S.  America. 

CHILI,  a  narrow  country  extending  nearly  1200  miles  along  the  W.  coast  of 
S.  America,  betwixt  lat  25<>  and  44*>  S.  It  is  bounded  N.  bv  Peru,  £.  by  the 
Argentine  Republic,  S.  by  Patagonia,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Area,  includii^the 
Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  but  excluding  the  portion  of  Patagonia  claimed  by  Chili, 
130^000  sa.miles.  Population  1,200,0(K),  chiefly  Spanish- Americans  and  Indians.  It 
is  divided  into  eight  provinces.  Capital,  Santiago,  a  handsome  inland  city;  pop. 
60,000.  The  government  has  a  republican  form ;  the  legisUture  consists  of  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives ;  and  the  executive  povror  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  supreme  director. 

The  lofty  chain  of  the  Andes  mns  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  Chili,  and  the  country 
below  is  composed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  valleys,  surrounded  by  high  mountains  or  ridges. 
The  climate  varies  much  in  the  diflTerent  districts,  but  it  is  every  where  salubrious,  and  in  the 
central  provinces  is  similar  to  that  of  ItiUy.  Rain  occurs  seldom  except  between  Mavand  Aogost. 
Spring  begins  in  September,  and  the  hottest  months  are  January  and  February.  The  northere 
provinces  are  in  general  dry  and  steril,  destitute  of  wood,  but  rich  in  minerals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  southernprorinces  are  humid,  highly  fertile,  and  abound  in  fine  tfanber,  but  are  much  leas 
rich  in  minerals.  The  chief  metallic  productions  of  Chili  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  but  the  steril 
condition  of  the  provinces  in  which  tney  are  principally  found  prevents  them  htmg  worked  except 
where  very  rich.    Gold  is  obtained  both  torn  the  sand  of  the  rivers  and  from  mines;  the  toUl 
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qutalttj  in  1S34  is  itated,  in  %  late  ooniular  retain,  at  3BM  marcs ;  but  no  depeaidaioe  ean 
be  ^Msed  OD  the  accaraey  of  this  report,  as  tlie  metal  is  mostly  exported  in  a  clandestine  manner 
to  avoid  the  export  dnty,  which  is  4  per  cent,  ad  vtOorem,  The  sUrer  mines  exist  chieflT  in 
the  faiglMst  parts  of  the  Andes,  on  wtiicb  loconnt  few  of  them  are  worked ;  indeed  they  have  been 
ilBUMt  entirely  abandoned  since  183S,  when  some  very  rich  ores  were  discovered  about  sixty  miles 
&  of  Copiapo.  The  quantity  of  silver  obtahied  in  1834  is  stated,  in  the  consuhur  return,  at  164,935 
mares.  The  copper  mines  are  exceedingly  numerous  between  the  cities  of  Copiapo  and  Coquim- 
bo :  and  fan  1834  there  were  exported  77>8iS5  quintals  of  this  metal  in  bars,  beudes  36,850  quintals 
of  ore ;  while  in  1838,  the  exports  wofe,  in  bars,  89,537  quintals;  in  ore,  S61,965  quintals.  The 
total  vahM  of  these  mtaierals  produced  in  1834  was,  gold,  $585,831 ;  bUver,  Sl>484,416;  copper, 
$1,148,501 :  total,  $3,158,148,  or  £631.630.  Bfines  of  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  quicksUver  are  aaid  to 
exist,  but  ihej  are  not  worked.    Coal  is  found  in  the  southern  provinces.    The  supply  of  salt  is 

~ -  -    - sugar-cane,  after  being  tried, 

.  are  also  leading  objects  of  cut- 
Russia.    The  vine  and  oUve  are  ahio 

J  extensively ;  but  toe  wine  and  oil  manufiustured  are  of  indiflbrent  ouallty.    The  rearing 

of  stock  forms  an  important  source  of  wealth ;  the  pastures  N.  of  the  river  Maule  are  filled  wi^ 
innnmerable  herds  oi  cattle ;  and  swine  are  abundant  in  the  Archipelago  of  Chilo«.  The  manu- 
fiictares  of  the  country  comprise  earthenware,  hempen  cloths,  ooane  cordage,  soap,  inferior  cop- 
per wares,  leather,  brandy,  tallow,  and  charcoaL 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  country  is  impeded  by  the  defective  means  of  communication. 
Tl»e  high  ridges,  which  every  where  separate  tne  valleys,  are  passable  only  for  mules;  and  the 
roads  suited  for  carriages  are  almost  confined  to  those  between  Santiago  and  Yalpsjraiso  and 
Conception ;  wiiHe  of  the  numerous  streams  which  flow  from  the  Andes  to  the  Fsclflc,  none 
are  navigable  for  any  distance.  The  capital,  Santiago,  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  inland 
trade :  it  maintains  a  considerable  intercourse  with  the  mininff  districts  and  the  coast ;  and  also 
with  the  States  of  La  Pbita ;  the  commerce  with  the  hitter  bemg  carried  on  chiefly  through  the 
pass  of  Aconcagua,  on  the  road  to  Hendoza. 

Chili  is  said  to  be  almost  the  only  Spanish- American  state  whose  commerce  has  Increased  since 
the  separation  Ihmi  the  mother  country.  Its  trade  with  the  other  8.  American  states  chiefly  con- 
sists in  exporting  wheat,  flour.  Jerked  beef,  fruit,  bariey,  beans,  cheese,  timber,  wine,  European 
and  Indian  goods,  in  exoumge  for  tobacco,  susmr,  cofliee,  cotton ,  rice,  salt,  drugs,  dye-stuffii,  matte, 
hats,  tocnyos  (a  coarse  cotton  linen  from  Braxil),  and  bullion.  The  exports  to,  and  imports 
from,  other  countries  are  as  follow :— China,  exports,  eopper  and  bullion;  imports,  silks,  nan- 
keens, tea,  sunr,  and  small  articles.  India,  exports,  copper ;  imports,  sugar  and  coarse  cotton 
goods.  United  States,  exports,  hides,  copper.  seal-sUns,  and  bullion ;  imports,  tobacco,  sperma- 
ceti can^Des,  oil,  Europ^  and  Indian  goods,  sugar  firom  Bavannah  and  Braxil ;  the  annual 
vahie  of  the  American  hnports  is  esttanated  at  $8,500,000.  Spafai,  no  direct  exportation ;  hn- 
ports  (bj  neutral  vessels),  wine,  oil.  and  quicksilver.  France,  exporto,  bullion,  hides,  and  cop- 
per ;  imporU,  wine,  brandy,  sllics,  linens,  cloth,  hardware,  paper,  perlhmerv.  books,  leather ;  the 
amoont  of  the  whole  behig  estimated  at  $1 ,000,000.  Germany,  exports,  bullion ;  imports,  linens, 
doth,  glass,  iron  utensils,  sOks,  cottons,  spirits.  Belgium,  ext>orts,  bullion,  hides ;  hnports,  Bri- 
,  German        "  "  '    '  —  -  •  -     ....-      «-   -_ . 


ind^,  cotton  and  sheep's  wool,  cofliee,  cocoa,  hides,  sarsaparilla,  and  copper;  imports,  British 
manuactares  of  all  kinds,  besides  quicksilver,  wines,  rum,  brandy,  and  other  forelcn  and  colonial 
articlee.     The  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manu&ctures  sent  to  Chill  in  1887  was 

£i()s^.'ir: .  •   --^-^  £,:4n,n:r:i  iv.'irn.  mr.n^r :  h.ir^r,.  .cn^K'v>r?;  .-Tifi!r.  !ni9,  £1,103,073;  but 

t Imp  t_. hLiiAii  caLinuLtt!  i4  ■  i tt'  r 4^; ui i  ;i ^  i ' Tn;^i-:  \^^\f\^\\.\.i   rui *!«.'  uJ    ■  k n ii?^ i ■  k^  171 1 1  >:?   1  u  <  [  <  irtsd  in  British  and 

I  ffl  $0,OUO,HHi,    lif  thi^  JtHtlBh  carfoe4  a  gruat  ptupornnn  ls  sold  for  export  to 

^  PiBfU,  Centnil  Aoieric4t  und  Mtxko. 

t^fianitK,  lit  ^lac  r  B.,  mA  jr-'  4t/  W,.  i(i«  port  c^f  ^Antin^o*  If  tbc  lltiif.  of  the  ibreign  trade 


iiCliill^  pop.  aff.OOO.  It  rtai3d»  on  a  ruj^a^^d  ^'roini>nkirj,  fonnliif ,  wcit\i  itji^  shore,  a  deep  crea- 
caM*  Qw^ofiiaLvLt^of  irliJeliH  opt^nlTit  tri  ihj'  N.,  roTms  tlie<  lir^rhour,  v<hore 'itiipsaf  any  sixe  may 
lUb  la  asirty  ag»iDit  all  wlsdji,  ixe^pi  tliOMj  from  iha  N..  wJilch  blow  wHN  i^reat  violence  along 
the  iitio!«  coAAt  Ln  tlie  iK^cniiii^  t^f  tbo  miny  t^nMoa,  Abont  A^  v<w<ila  nrrive  at  this  port  an- 
tinktlj.  tfidadlDjr  nbQut  100  Britltb. 

Tbecliief  otLer  porta  a«,  Coucvtvtion,  pcijK  10,000 1  Copiapo,  pop.  itHH  j  Coqofanbo,  or  La  8e- 
uias  ih»  priurttiiil  port  uf  t|i<!  tnluiti^  cumviry,  pop.  ]i2pfKH>;  aud  ViUdSvin.  pop.  5000.    These 


^,^  J  b^vp  nt  dillt-rent  ilmea  jmlFer^  ic^^tb  *^ni  earthqiiAkt*,  wlJct  ape  common  throughout 
CIjUI,  (wnicMlnriv  bi  the  interior*    In  the  N.  province  tlltflvt  hJiocliA  um  fell  almost  daily. 


.Wi 


ami  iTn^fcW,— l(i»  MkrbA  =  liJOImp. 
CbHiAu  \iy^  f«litoot4  cjnal  iiufi  lb*. 
«r  If  II  '44  Ittfc  Vlv  sircJ.  ip  liber  r^pi?ctb 
JpalEi. 

r«— Acy^nnti  ire  Itopt  in  Adiiatt  ui  R  n&ln  t 

M  tnaraTe4E4.    Tho  eolni  a.T^.  in  gulti, 

haU  and  quarter   doitb;o<i>n^^    nrd 


grw<,  ihid-  rcTfiiu0i  fiL^r  lJ{34-35-36  amounted 
to  %!i,fi\y7,^S,  aYimgn^y;  yearly  $1,899,888. 
Thti  enpetidittire  diiriniit  ilie  same  years  was 
lB,57ll„W3i  av<.'niEr1ii>r  >inrly  $8,198,851;  leav- 
ing; Ati  Hnnna)  diiicit  of  %:i93j689,  exclusive  of 
bitfire^  nn  tbi?  fi >rL^ii!in  tkh't    The  domestic  debt 


am  ou  r  t'si  o  rt  f^r.  tit  f  ^%  f  ■" ""  .^  *■  ^  >.    The  foreign  debt 

,.^ ,^...  .  amounts  ti.  .i^i.i'iH.,,N((i.  raised  by  the  Issue  of 

llfisja;  la  mpper^  cenianii  anrl  hat!  b^nvij}.  Lr>  i>ii-^  ■.'.Lfjirry  in  liOJ,  bearing faiterest at 

ffcn  CyUan  oalioniL]   dolJjii-  IMus  6  pcx  e*.ni.     Thv  ih libit  l^>an  was  contracted 

l«l  tMraiiOf  U  (otlie  CiutUe^  mure,  ii  with  M^^n  UuUvt  iJrothors  at  70  per  cent.; 


Tke  CyUan  oalioniL]   dolJjii-  IMus  6  pcx  e*.ni.     Thv  i'hiii-^it  hmn  was  contracted 
^i|  (otlie  CiuitUe^  mure,  ii  with  M^^n  UuUvt  iJrothors  at  70  per  cent.; 

J  Oi  epanttb  bard  dolliu-.    •  &nd  tho  fiiviik!Z)dj&  rcnmln  unpaid  since  Sqpton- 

_ ..    Aee^lldg  to  the  rpporti  to  Con-  Nt  1636. 

Cflt^A,  tl]«^  CeieMtkU  Empire^  Eituati^d  in  the  E.of  A^ta^  la  bounded  N. by  Asiatio 
Rii*da ;  E.  by  thta  Pnciflc  Ocean  ;  S.  by  Gulf  of  Toociiiiu^  Ann  am.  Birmah,  and 
M^b  Iii4i*  1  W.  by  Britkb  IiidiiiT  Iiidopctidcnt  Turtary,  ^tid  Asiatio  lUiseia. 
It  OMOdMi  CM**  rt9o&t  ^re^f  Ifl-tOCl.OOd  $q.  mileji ;  pap.  ;yTr>/M)0,000 :  Chineso 
tainTTuMft  3300.000  tq.  w^vm  ;  pip.  12,(K>0,1XW  i  nnd  Tliibet,  area,  750,000  sq. 
^.  SiKW^.  lie  QnpiUl  is  Te-ypg,  in  liU^  50'  N^  H6'  30;  E. ;  pop. 
Tit  IQiTflTiunent  is  a  despotic  motiAn'liy,  and  tbi>  ciuperor  is  deeigned 
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**  Son  of  HeftTon,''  and  absolate  lord  not  only  of  China,  bat  of  the  world.  A  peen- 
liar  character,  however,  is  sAven  to  the  constitution,  d^  a  provision  for  aecnring 
intelligent  Ainotionaries  in  the  different  branches  of  aommistration.  These  most  be 
persons  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  gtums  or  mandarins,  hj  their  profieienoy  in 
learning.  The  highest  class  reside  at  the  capital,  as  state  oonncillors,  pabUc  cen- 
sors, or  as  members  of  the  six  pout  or  boards,  to  whom  are  confided  the  different 
branches  of  administration;  and  from  the  other  cla3ses  are  chosen  provincial  go- 
Temors  and  subordmate  officers. 


Chinese  TarUry  and  Thibet  are  comi^aratively  thinly  peopled  territories,  faihaUted  by  i 
tog  and  semi-barbarous  tribes,  who  are  held  as  tributaries,  or  under  loose  mlHtarr  fovemment, 
wUhout  any  attempt  to  Impose  on  them  the  laws  and  general  diaracter  of  China  Itsefil  The  source 
of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  state  is  to  be  found  to  China  Proper,  the  local  features  of  whidi  are  under- 
stood to  po«ess  the  same  character  of  vastness  which  generally  dbtlnguiahes  the  empire.  Her 
prorinces  equal  our  kingdoms,  her  towns  our  capitals,  her  villages  most  of  our  dtiee ;  yet  all  these 
are  pervaded  by  a  certato  sameness  approa<»ing  to  monotony.  The  number  of  provtoces  is 
eighteen,  and  these  are  subdivided  toto  districts,  each  dependent  on  one  of  the  great  cities.  These 
last,  according  to  their  Importance,  are  arranged  to  three  classes,  genoally  expressed  by  the  terms 
fou,  tdieou,  and  hien  annexed  to  their  names ;  as,  KaI-fong->!m,  Lan-(eft«m,  Yuen-JUm.  The 
northern,  central,  southern,  and  western  provinces  possess  eacn  peculiar  and  disttoctlve  ohaiacters. 

1.  The  IforOUm  Provinces,  Pe-che-lee,  Bhan-tung,  and  Shan-see,  consist  of  very  extensive  plains, 
ristog  on  the  N.  and  W.  toto  mountains  or  high  table-land,  which  form  the  lower  dedivity  of  the 
lofty  chato  that  traverses  Mantchoo  Tartary.  The  winter  is  extremely  rigorous  eompared  wfth 
that  of  European  countries  under  the  same  latitude ;  so  that  all  the  rivers,  not  excepting  the 
largest,  are  then  frozen.  Hence,  though  the  summers  are  proportionally  hot,  the  more  valuabia 
articles  of  rice,  silk,  and  tea,  iraldi  constitute  the  pride  <m  Chinese  culture,  cannot  be  reared ; 
even  wheat  does  not  successfully  resist  the  cold,  and  millet  Is  therefore  the  standard  grain.  Tb« 
high  grounds  wear  somewhat  of  a  pastoral  aspect,  and  support  several  domestic  animak,  wfaidi 
have  been  banished  from  the  more  cultivated  provtocee.  The  fine  manufibctures  that  distinguish 
China  are  also  unknown,  though  there  are  some  reraatos  of  the  woollen  fabrics  to  which  she  an- 
ciently excelled.  The  mtoeral  products  consist  of  iron,  large  quantities  of  coal,  with  lapls-laznll, 
and  other  varieties  of  beautifully  coloured  stone.  This  district  contains  the  capital,  Peking,  which 
is  situated  to  Pe-che-lee ;  and  its  northern  boundary  for  1600  mUes  Is  the  oeld>rated  Great  Wan, 
compoaed  of  two  peurallel  brick  walls,  twenty-four  feet  to  hei^t,  and  twelve  feet  apart,  the  toter* 
val  between  which  is  filled  with  earth,  and  towers  are  erected  at  distances  of  90O  or  400  feet. 

S.  The  Centrai  Provinces  consist  of  Kiang-nan,  Tche-klang,  Klang-see,  Ho-nan,  and  Hoa-qnang. 
The  first  and  the  last  have  each  been  divided  into  two  ;  yet  the  original  appelUtlons  of  both  are 
still  retatoed,  and  they  form  decidedly  the  finest  part  of  the  empire.  AH  its  most  valuable  pro- 
ductions, all  Its  flnert  febrics,  are  here  reared  or  numufectured.  Thte  territory  oonslst8|With 
little  toterruption,  of  an  immense  plato,  through  the  midst  of  which  flows  the  great  river  xaog- 
tse-kiang,  while  the  numerous  tributaries  wfaldi  fell  toto  it  from  both  sides,  as  w^  as  those 
flowing  northwards  to  the  Hoang^ho,  render  It  one  of  the  best-watered  radons  upon  earth.  Indeed, 
the  excess  of  moisture,  as  it  renders  some  districts  marshy,  is  the  chief  disadvantage  under  wbidi 
St  tobours.  Kiang-naa  is  the  province  to  which  the  riches  and  beauty  of  this  part  of  China  are 
most  amply  displayed ;  all  the  products  of  nature  and  art  being  carried  to  a  perfection  unequalled 
to  any  other.  The  rice  and  wheat  are  excellent ;  the  silk  is  riviJled  only  to  Tdie-kiang ;  cotton  is 
nowhere  so  good.  The  song-Io  or  green  tea,  the  roost  delicate  of  that  species,  grows  only  on  the 
hills  of  Kiang-nan,  and  to  Tdie-kiang,  chiefly  the  former.  The  people  are  said  to  be  more  totel- 
ligent,  and  ^an-ktog,  its  chief  town,  was  to  former  ages  the  ci^Atai,  and  still  is  the  lltervr  me- 
tropoUs  of  the  empire,  and  its  finest  city.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  porcelain  tower,  andfor  Its  flounahinf 
manufectures ;— the  satins ;  the  cotton  cloth  bearing  its  name ;  and  Ks  ink  and  paper,  which  are 
superior  to  any  made  elsewhere.  Tche-kiang,  the  nval  of  Kiang-nan,  forms,  in  a  great  measure, 
a  continuation  of  the  same  vast  plain,  equally  fertile  and  beautifuL    In  particular.  It  Is  completely 

Servaded  by  rivers  and  canals,  covered  with  Innumerable  barks.  All  the  tropical  productions 
ourish  here  to  a  great  extent ;  but  that  of  silk  is  particularly  distinguished  for  its  quality  and 
abundance.  The  commerce  and  manufectures  of  its  capital,  Hang-tcheou-fon,  rank  it  with  the 
greatest  cities  to  China.  Silks,  particularly  flowered  taffetas,  and  different  ktods  of  «tto,  are  its 
peculiar  staple.  Kianc-see,  though  to  a  conslderaLle  extent  mountatoous  or  marshy,  shares  to 
some  degree  the  manufectures  of  the  nei^dibouriiur  provtoces,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
finest  porceUto,  which  Is  exclusively  confined  to  Ktog-te-tchtog,  one  of  its  towns,  said  to  eontato 
1 .000,000  inhabitants.  The  other  pro vtooes  to  this  district  are  lees  dlsttoguiahed  for  their  produe- 
tions,  whether  natural  or  artifidai. 

3.  The  SouVum  Provinces  are  compoeed  of  Quang-tung,  or  Canton,  Fo-lden,  and  (inang-aee. 
These  consist  of  the  level  country  totervening  between  the  sea  and  the  extensive  mountato-<Jiato 
which  b  prolonged  from  the  Himmaleh,  along  the  whole  south  of  China,  wHh  an  elevation  diml- 
nishtog  to  Its  progress  eastward,  and  which  forms  a  steep  barrier  separattog  them  fh>m  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  High  ransee  also  shoot  acn»s  them,  and  terminate  to  rugged  cUffik  In  the  intervals, 
however,  are  many  vaUeys,  and  even  extensive  plains,  that  rival  the  finest  of  the  central  pro- 
vtoces, and  are  cultivated  with  equal  diligence,  tbougfa  they  yield  no  very  valuable  productloos, 
except  the  bohea  tea,  reared  chiefly  on  the  hill-slopes  of  Fo-kien.  The  manufectures  are  various 
and  actively  pursued,  yet  none  of  them  can  match  those  of  Nan-ktog.  Hang-tcheou-fou,  and  Ktog- 
te-tchtog.  The  coast,  however,  is  the  seat  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire^  lUposf- 
tion  relative  to  the  eastern  peninsula  and  archipelago.  Its  fine  harbours,  even  the  nggt&nem  of 
many  of  its  districts,  seem  to  have  united  to  tumtag  the  todustry  of  the  people  totothts  diree- 
tion.  Canton  is  the  well-known  seat  of  the  trade  with  Europeans  and  their  possessloas  to  India; 
while  the  Chtoese  Junks  sent  to  the  nei^bourtog  coasts  and  ulands  are  almost  all  fitted  out  from 
the  ports  of  Fo-kien.  A  bolder  and  more  enterprising  race,  addicted  to  marittme  adventure  and 
even  to  emigration.  Inhabits  these  shores. 

4.  3%«  Poef(«nilVovtfiee9bordertof  on  Tartary  are  Shen-«ee,KJm-sa«Be-tdroeo,Koal-teb^^ 
and  Yan-naa.  hot  oar  knowledge  of  them  la  more  Imperfect  than  of  any  other  quarter.    Ae- 
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•ordtac  to  flTCfy  detcrtptfoa  IdttMrto  reeeired,  their  Aspect,  produetionB,  and  soetol  state  dUfer 
▼eryvldely  from  thoee  or  the  other  part*  of  the  empire.  The  monntains  are  much  loftier ;  and  their 
rBceeMi  areoocaj^ed  to  a  great  extent  bj  the  Miao-tae,  Loloe,  and  other  independent  and  ahnoet 
•avage  tribes.  This  region,  however.  Is  not  altogether  steril  or  unproductive ;  there  are  some 
cxtraded  plaint,  and  the  mountains  are  generally  interspersed  with  rich  and  beautiful  raUejs.  The 
store  of  metals  and  minerals  is  particularly  ample,  including  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  On  the 
bills  of  some  districts  are  rhubarb  and  other  medicinal  plants ;  and  among  the  numerous  wild 
animals  is  the  one  whidi  yields  musk.  The  rivws  afford  commodious  channels  for  tnamportka^ 
those  wtides  through  the  whole  empire. 

Besides  these  ei^^teen  inrovinces  on  the  continent,  the  Chinese  possess  various  islands  on  tht 
coast ;  the  principal,  Formosa,  befaig  on  the  west,  and  Hainan  on  the  south.  The  former  Is  moun- 
tainous, and  Inhapbited  by  barbarians,  apnarently  of  Polynesian  origin.  The  latter  is  eonsidMmble, 
and  is  occupied  In  the  interior  by  rude  natives,  and  on  the  coast  by  the  Chinese,  rearing  productions 
similar  to  those  of  the  acUointaig  coast  of  Qnang-tuns. 

The  Chinese  have  been  represented  as  averse  to  aU  traffic ;  but  more  accurate  information  seem 
to  eetabliah  the  fMt  that  no  people  are  m<»«  solicitous  to  acquire  riches,  or  less  fiMtidions  as  to  the 
means ;  and  that  the  wealthy  dass  are  as  desirous  as  in  aiw  other  land  to  procure  whatever  ap- 
paars  to  them  useful  or  agreeable,  without  any  sovpulous  bquiry  as  to  how  or  whence  it  comes. 
3V  JnUrmU  Trade  of  this  vast  country  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  its  com- 
merce. The  variety  of  climate  and  productions  throughout  the  empire  renders  the  provinces 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  exchange ;  while  the  traffic  is 
tncreaaed  by  the  dreumstance  that  the  court,  and  with  it  the  great  body  of  opulent  fsmibes,  Is 
resident  at  Fe-idng,  near  the  northern  fit>ntier,  and  in  a  country  which  yiekb  scarcely  a  single 
artide  d  elegance  or  luxury.  Tea,  the  universal  beverage,  though  produced  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince, is  not  to  be  found  of  flue  quality  except  in  the  fisw  districts  already  mentioned.  Rice  Is 
raised  only  in  the  central  and  southern  divisions,  whence  the  whole  consumption  of  the  north 
must  be  furnished.  Sugar  is  confined  within  neariy  the  same  limits.  The  silk  and  cotton  maan- 
faetores  are  carried  to  perfection  only  in  the  great  cities  of  Kiaog-nan  and  Tcho-klang :  porcelain 
only  at  Kbig-te-tching.  Timber  grows  onlv  on  the  mountains,  and  chiefly  on  the  southern  range. 
Salt,  a  government  monopoly,  exists  in  mines  as  well  as  rock  springs,  but  is  prlnctoally  procured 
Cromse^-water  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts.    Huge  stacks  or  rather  hills  of  s^  seen  at  Tien- 


B  estimated  by  Mr  Barrow  to  contain  600,000,000  lbs.    Althoo^  these  are  the  prindoal 

_  list  a  population,  must  give  occasion  to  a  verv  extensive  ccmuneroe.    This  great 

trade  is  eoadocted  atmoet  entirelv  by  means  of  water  ooromonications,  consisting  not  onlv  of  the 


eommoditiee,  there  are  obviously  many  others,  the  conveyance  of  vrtii^,  on  a  scale  requisite  for 
the  wants  of  so  vast  a  population,  must  give  occasion  to  a  verv  extensive  ccmunerce.    This  great 


great  rivers,  particulariy  Hoang-ho  and  Kiang-ku,  with  their  tributaries ;  but  also  of  canaJs,  with 
which  almost  the  whole  empire  is  furrowed,  and  upon  which  the  Chinese  have  made  the  most  la- 
vish display  of  their  Industry  and  resources.  The  principal  is  the  Imperial  Canal,  which  extends  500 
miles  in  Shan-tung  and  Kiang^^ee.  Compared  with  this  grand  system  of  water-communication, 
land-carriage  Is  little  regarded,  and  few  of  the  roads  are  better  than  footpaths ;  though  when 


J  necessarr  to  connect  any  of  their  points  of  intercourse,  the  inhabitants 
tfn  neither  labour  nor  cost  in  makinc  it  complete.  The  coasting  trade  is  discouraged  by  govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  dimlntihing  the  internal  transit-dues.  It  is,  nowever,  pretty  extensive ;  and 
centres  dii^y  in  Amoy,  Fou-tcheou-fou,  and  other  ports  of  Fo-Uen,  whidi  form  a  link  between 
the  northern  and  southern  provinces.  Ning-po  and  Sha-poo  In  Tche-kiang,  and  Shang-hai  in 
Kiang-nan,  are  also  extennve  ports.  At  the  lattw,  which  ranks  next  to  i«nton  in  commercial 
Importance,  the  officers  of  the  Amherst  in  1833  saw,  in  7  days,  400  junks  of  from  100  to  400  tons 
burden  enter  fh>m  the  north  bringing  flour  and  pease.  There  are  several  other  emporia  along 
the  northern  coast,  particularly  Tien-sing  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Pe*che-lee.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  Ching-hal,  about  SOO  miles  E.  from  Canton,  is  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  com- 
The  towns  to  the  westward  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  very  little  known. 


Tk4  BxUmal,  Commerce  b  inconsiderable  when  compared  to  the  great  resources  of  the  country. 
This  has  arisen  partlv  from  the  variety  of  productions  and  manufactures  exchanged  bv  means  of 
the  vast  internal  trade,  but  chiefly  from  the  intercourse  with  Europeans  being  prohibited  except 
at  th«  single  port  of  Canton,  a  port  most  unfisvourablv  situated  for  foreign  commerce,  from  its 
lying  oo  the  south  coast,  far  removed  from  the  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces,  and  at  the 
authest  extremity  from  the  metropolitan  province.  The  policy  of  thus  conflningthe  European 
trade  to  a  plaoe  so  Uttle  suited  to  its  extension.  Is  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the  Chhiese  covern- 
ment  to  remove  the  danger  of  foreign  quarrels  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ciH>ital,  and  to  de- 
rive the  largest  possible  revenue  from  transit-dues.  In  the  eariy  period  of  European  intercourse 
with  the  east,  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed,  and  the  English  East  India  Company  possessed 
fMtoriee  both  at  Tay-wan  hi  Formosa,  and  at  Amoy.  Owing  to  losses  sustataied  at  these  establish- 
meats  they  wweaftor  some  years  abandoned,  and  the  trade  removed  to  Canton.  The oppresslva 
exactions  at  the  latter  phtoe  induced  the  EngUsh  to  re-open  the  conununfeation  with  Amoy ;  but 
in  17ft7,  all  attempts  «  this  kind  were  forecloeed  bv  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Klen-^ong,  strictly 
Umttlng  European  intercourse  to  Canton.  Since  that  time  various  endeavours  have  been  made  by 
the  British  and  other  European  states  to  improve  thefr  commercial  rebtions  with  China,  but 
without  success.  Lord  Blacartney's  embasqr  in  1708  &iled  in  procuring  moro  than  some  sHgfat  re- 
laxations at  Canton :  and  Lord  Amherst's  in  1816  led  to  no  result  whatever ;  partly  it  has  been 
said  from  his  lordship's  refusal  to  perform  the  celebrated  homage  of  the  ko-Um  to  the  emperor, 
though  it  would  appear  that  this  was  done  *'  in  f^  solemnity**  by  a  Dutch  ambassador  in  1794* 
with  no  other  result  than  contempt  for  his  servility. 

"  ortf.— The  staple  export  of  the  empiro  is  tea.  [Txa.]  As  already  noticed,  the  Uaek  tea  Is  ob- 
chiefly  Ikom  Fo-kien,  and  the  green  fh>m  Klang-nan ;  but  of  late  years  the  cultivation  of 
the  former  for  exportation  has  extended  to  Qiumg-tuncr,  and  of  the  Utter  to  Tche-ldaog.  The 
traden  generally  Mgin  to  arrive  in  Canton  early  in  October  with  the  crop  of  the  season ;  though 
with  the  exception  of  the  kinds  most  tai  demand,  teas  may  be  had  throughout  the  year.  In  No- 
vember the  trade  may  be  considered  at  its  height.  Teas  aro  exported  prhidpally  to  Europe  (par- 
ticalarily  Oreai  BrlCafai)  and  the  United  States ;  besides  which,  a  considerable  quantity  is  sent  to 
our  possemlons  in  India  and  Australia ;  and  a  much  larger  to  every  counti7  of  Asia  wMch 
eonlaiaa  Chinese  eailgrants,-«ich  as  the  Annam  Empiro,  Slam,  and  the  Eastern  Islands.  Tba 
'^     '    IS,  who  are  prohibited  from  trading  with  the  Chtoiese  by  sea,  recdve  their  supply  OTer- 
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Iwd.M  do  aU  the  T^uiariiatUms.irtio  have  acquired  sgnfttrelifh  for  thteftrttele^  Tbe  eonmodltjr 
next  In  importnnoeto  mw  silk,  whieii  is  raised  and  mamiJiMtiired  In  the  prortnces  of  Kbmg-nan 
Fo-lden,  Tehe-Uang,  and  Quang-tong;  bat  the  sillcs  brought  to  Canton  are  those  of  Kiang-nan  or 
Man-ldng,  and  of  Quang^tung  onlj ;  and  the  first  is  generally  doable  the  ralue  of  the  last.  Iliere 
b  no  article  which  shows  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  this  the  capacity  of  extended  pro- 
doction  possessed  by  China.  The  British  exports,  which  form  by  Ikr  the  most  considerable  part, 
and  which  aTeraged  only,  under  the  East  India  Company,  about  M,000  lbs.  until  1834,  when  the 
trade  was  opened  to  priVate  adventurers  through  the  medium  of  Bhigapore,  having  now  increased 
to  1,400,000  Ibsn  without  producing  any  sensible  advance  in  the  price  of  the  article.  The 
next  eonunodity.  if  rated  according  to  its  importance,  is  sugar,  which  is  of  two  descriptions,— dayed 
or  soft,  and  sugar-candy ;  this  last  being  the  nearest  approach  to  the  refined  variety  yet  made 
by  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  only  mannfsctures  for  foreign  trade  are  in  Quanff-tung  and  Fo- 
klen ;  and,  in  so  fur  as  refined  sugar  is  concerned,  the  produce  of  the  former  is  ftilly  75  per  cent, 
better  than  that  of  the  latter.  The  quantity  exported  is  from  8000  to  9000  tons.  In  former  tim», 
the  shipping  of  this  article  was  confined  to  a  small  portion  sent  to  the  western  coast  of  India,  and 
it  is  only  within  the  but  S5  years  that  it  has  been  brought  to  Europe.  Nan-kbig  doth  still  con- 
tinues to  be  exported  in  large  quantities ;  also  manufactured  silks,  notwithstanding  the  improve- 
ment made  in  this  branch  of  industry  in  Europe.  The  principal  purchasers  of  the  latter  are  the 
Americans,  who  export  to  the  amount  of  about  S1>^M)0,000.  Cassla-lignea  and  cassia-buds  are 
produced  abundant^r  in  the  forests  of  Quang-tung  and  ^uang-see,  and  about  4,000,000  lbs.  are 
exported  by  the  British  and  Americans.  Camphor,  found  aho  in  the  forests  of  Qnang-tung,  is 
exported  largely,  but  the  quantity  varies  much  from  year  to  year.  There  are  likewise  brouc^t 
to  the  market  ot  Canton  rhubarb,  musk,  aniseed,  turmeric,  orpiment.  galangal,  and  cinnabar. 

The  superior  industry  of  the  Cliinese  as  compared  with  other  Asiatic  nations  is  proved  by  their 
extensive  exportation  of  manufactured  artides.  To  those  already  enumerated  the  following  may 
be  added ;  alum,  white  lead,  red  lead,  brass  leaf,  tutenague  or  sine,  false-pearls,  glass-beads,  paper, 
paper-tiangings,  toys,  table  and  floor  mats,  and  china  ware,  with  the  predous  metals.  AJum  is 
prepared  in  the  distant  province  of  Kiang-see,  which  supplies,  we  believe,  the  whole  mtt  with  this 
mineral.  The  paper  of  China  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  European  fabric,  but  being  mndi 
cheaper,  it  is  used  even  in  our  Indian  settlements  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Their  porcdain  was 
largdy  exported  before  the  western  nations  borrowed  the  art,  and  is  still  an  important  artide  of 
eommerce,  eq>edally  to  the  Eastern  Islands,  Biam,  and  Annam.  The  total  value  of  manufactured 
articles  exported  by  the  English  and  Americans  in  1834,  exdusive  of  raw  silk,  refined  sugar,  and 
bullion,  amounted  to  neariv  jS600,00». 


Of  kite  years  bullion  has  been  very  largely  exported  fh>m  Chfaia.  In  1834,  the  quantity  of  silver 
axported  m  British  shipping  amounted  to  $6,217,890 ;  and  of  gold  to  $513,795,  making  together, 
at  4s.  Sd.  per  dollar,  jSl, 402,420.  Of  this  the  amount  of  native  or  spcee  sUver  was  $5,119,304 ;  and 


if  to  it  be  added  the  export  of  native  gold,  we  shaU  have  a  total  export  of  the  predous  metals, 
the  produce  of  that  country,  equal  to  £1 ,197,035. 

Cbhut,  besides  exporting  native  productions,  is  alio  an  entrepAt  for  those  of  the  ndghbooring 
countries,  and  occasionally  even  for  the  manu&sctures  of  Europe,  India,  and  America.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  doves,  canes,  and  rattans ;  dragon's- 
blood,  and  cubebe.  the  produce  of  the  Eastwn  Islands ;  gamboge,  procured  In  Cambodia ;  salt- 
petre and  opium,  the  produce  of  India ;  and  coddneal  and  copper  from  America. 

The  prindpal  articles  carried  to  Great  Britahi  in  the  year  1838  were,-<S8,998,57S  lbs.  tea; 
708,677  lbs.  raw,  and  18.840  lbs.  thrown  silk ;  81,870  pieces  bandanas,  Ac  ;  8451  shawb,  scarfs, 
and  handkerchieCi;  3509  pieces  taffetas,  damasks,  dec;  55,811  lbs.  rhubarb;  44,148  lbs.  cassia; 
5858  lbs.  cinnamon ;  and  59,038  pieces  of  cotton.  The  American  exnorts,  which,  next  to  the 
British,  are  bv  mudi  the  most  important,  amount  annually  to  about  $9,000,000,  or  £1,875,000, 
oi  which  nearly  two-thirds  are  in  tea. 

2^7mporismay  be  divided  into  those  from  continental  India.— 4hose  from  the  Eastera  Islands,  An- 
nam, and  Slam, ---those  from  Great  Britain,— those  from  America,— and  those  ftrom  other  coontriee. 

Of  the  imports  from  continental  India  by  fur  the  most  important  is  opium,  though  the  use  of 
this  well-known  drug  is  prohibited  by  the  laws.  [Opium.]  In  the  year  1817-1818,  the  quantity 
imported  was  8435  chests,  but  hi  the  year  1835-1836,  it  had  increased  to  96,018  chesto,  amount^ 
in  value  to  $17,106,903,  or  £3,563,938,  probably  the  largest  sum  given  for  any  raw  artide  sopplied 
by  one  nation  to  another,  if  we  except  the  raw  cotton  furnished  to  Great  Britain  by  the  United 
States.  The  next  artide  of  importance  is  cotton-wool,  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  trade  betwixt 
the  countries,  and,  until  opium  took  the  lead,  by  tar  the  most  considerable.  The  market  fbr  this 
production  Is  not  supposea  to  extend  beyond  Quang-tung  and  Quang-see,  where  it  is  siUd  to  be 
chiefly  made  into  quiitbig-doths,  to  be  used  as  winter  dresses.  The  cotton  fobrics  of  India  have 
never,  however,  found  a  market  in  China,— the  people  having  no  fancy  for  fine  muslins,  while 
the  ordinary  Indian  cottons  are  ndther  so  substantial  as  their  own,  nor  so  much  dieapw  as  to 
create  a  demand.  The  other  artides  imported  are  of  inferior  value ;  they  consist  <tf  black  pepper, 
in  small  quantity,  from  Mehiber ;  catechu  from  Pegu ;  myrrh  and  oiibanum,  productions  of  Ara- 
bia ;  asafortida,  mtMured  in  Persia ;  putchuck  from  Guxerat ;  also  saltpetre,  sandal-wood,  sharks'- 
r8,l)eaoar,  I      •-       " "-" 


tf,  pearls,  and  camelians. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  for  a  series  of  years  the  course  of  trade  between  China  and  the 
different  presidendes,  according  to  the  valuations  thereof  In  the  Indian  aecoants,  estimating  the 
9  at  8s.  tteriing  :— 

Impoms  iifTo  China  fbom  India. 


1832-1833. 
1833-1834, 
1834-1835, 
1835-1836. 
1836-1837. 


£ 

1,180,830 
1,8S3,«85 
1,870,770 
8,019,183 


3,800 
3,743 
1,185 
8,895 
3.398 


£ 
33,103 
34,411 
40,484 
178,234 
870.063 


670 

1,318 
1.519 


£ 

1,489,889 
8,805,948 
1,660,855 
8,845,674 
3,866  625 


880     4, 


£ 
^.703. 
9,564,038 
^,878,109 
,437,091 
.448,-- 


£ 
3.800 
4.413 
1,125 
4.487 
5,791 
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EXFORIS  FROM  ChINA  TO  InDU. 


lam^i^as 

^^ 

M.dr-*. 

i>.*>i«f. 

T.>lU             "1 

Fmm,*. 

XVM^B^Jkr 

4,'t7.^'s7i 

Tmmi.. 

ii*>tf««li» 

n»MIIH. 

mi 

£ 

421,54.1 
375,850 

m.m 

.'J7JN7 

[HP7.&4G 

£ 
■i53,3l3 

hV.Vn544 

I,«*3.7t« 

M^bLj  ^mphor,  nilfaD^c^,  eleplumte*  tficLh,  iihurka'  llriR^  pipper,  ric^,  «ip:iti' 
Mb*,  tfribboge*  tondiw-iheUT  maa^i-ov«-liftrkt  ht^'  m'mjc.  bli-J^'  ni^(*i,  clovei,  oban^, 

Ctitn^i  Ukc  evct?  olher  Htuntry  whLcli  ii  df^tiAciy  Inbabltod,  la  di^tlciunt:  In  the  aup]ily 

Mdfrflite:  ana  S  tafviUl  imerft  abtn^dant  ntiti  fraigtit-t  l(m%  they  wnulil  (^Xf^^rt  n  much  Uir^«i- 
VliuuL    WD*  !■  iln  an  nrtida  fti  cr^it  Jmvnrtimecu     i^wln^  to  ili^  va^t  iNipulAiioTi.  atid  in, 

SwntpWkar*  (m  tlwiD4iLn>  of  subiil^tQticc,  the  raJuc  of  nr.t.*  li  i7onifiJi»ikly  tiloiihle  in  CijjImi 
11  te  tlH  selgbboiinFfiafir  couDtrk'3.  Thu  gownime«it.  In  t«»pect  to  the  itnportttioti  of  this 
•rtide,  adopts  an  unusoaily  liberal  policy,  exempting  all  Bhips  with  eargoet  of  it  from  harbour 
diama,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  customarr  fees.  It  £§  usually  broofht  from  Java  and 
the  PUlippines,  and  recently  from  Singapore.  In  1834,  the  quantity  imported  in  British  vessels 
was  16,406  tons,  and  in  American,  7412  tons,  making  a  total  of  22,818  tons,  valued  at  £153,»U3. 
This  is  a  branch  of  trade  likely  to  become  of  vast  importance ;  for  it  is  at  present  in  its  infancy. 

The  imports  from  Europe  are  almost  wholly  firom  Great  Britain.  Those  of  most  importance 
are  wooUeos,  cotton  goods,  and  cotton-twist ;  iron,  steel,  lead,  spelter  or  sine,  and  quicicsilver ; 
the  minor  articles  betaig  cudbear,  smalts,  flints,  tin-plates,  clockwork,  and  machinery.  Woollens 
have  always  been  mndi  in  demand  in  China ;  and  those  used  are  chiefly  broadcloths,  camlets, 
and  kmg-eUs,  which  find  their  way  thronshout  nearly  the  whole  empire.  The  cold  winters, 
•fm  of  tlH  most  south  em  provin'^i^,  nndor  such  Shbrici  a  eomfortame  wcm- ;  and,  consider- 
h^tbe^niLnbfii^d  3iJt>i>ly  arid  hfffti  pri«  of  furi.  it  h  pmhiihiis  th:t{  tlje  demimd  for  them  will  go 
Oil  lanipriiini  A  ttii>rii»dt?cidk'U«X|i.v^ii4^ti4  bo^n.^vrr,  would  i-m  pvcn  to  \\ii-  wi:)o]k'n  trade,  were 
tte  CHIbub  I&  allow  at  foreign,  mnitrnur^^  bt  ouc  o(  thi?  fiurth^^ni  iKrirts.  Iri  ordi-T  to  be  consumed 
at  P*-kln|t  KBirairtlleDa  tnmt  travul  ISKI  ini]^??,  nnd  *:T0%^  titu  mouiitain  Irorrie^r,  ut  the  foot  of 
wlildl  Umy  mH  m\n4i}Ji  from  TKJat«.  and  rairrkd  m^nm  the  paw  4*nU<jfl  MeHini?.  The  consequence 
tsh  itlieit  fuK  mors  thai?  ent-nSnth  of  out  w-i^ollyn  i?ipqru  h  e<}b!itiiULid  hi  ilm  nrsrili^m  provinces, 
*"*fc*Ji»g  the  capitj^t  A4  prov^  bv  Mr  BalL  It !«  only  ^kicu  the  opr^njiifi^  nt  t\\c  Made  In  1814,  that 
oureottoii  tood:^  laaTt?  been  nMwlrtid  Jn  Cliuui.  and  i^jn:  ww  not  Imp'jrtK.'fl  until  nl^orjl  the  year  1827. 
Ti»  4ma iptlom  of  ralicoe<  most  In  Fciiiiettt  ar*>  r;lilntie*i,  long  cloth*,  iiLUcll]t»^  QAmbrics,  and  ban- 
Amw,  ^lilfft  atitl  l^lue*  Tlio  twl^ti  bi  Jew^unJ  ruigD  from  No,  Ifi  t :«  m.  TlwmciaJ  j^oods imported 
an  T*""^*  ^iiiitpiy  ectoauni^  in  the  provitu-E>  whcrv  thc^y  Jira  landed ^  as  tbe>  Gmnot  bear  the 
ttOvstof  Itd^irthcmcd  lusd-rarrkite  nuel  tmuAU  dLie»:  and  thl^  bnuicli  of  tratla  li  therefore  of 
ttHiMi  ttMlAunt,  o^in?  (0  the  t««^ptlon  alrifnd^  id1ud^<d  tv^  Of  t]K.'  mitior  artk  ka  le  It  not  neces- 
M^lawah  at  larg^.  WttdMsbAVQ  loriK  been  Uik^^n,  n»(l  ^r€mlJ;y  by  tliu  ton  nr  b&if  ton.  The 
feM  ef  llht  Chiwew  is  tn  we^  tbtoi  to  palrff.  iti  acwrdiuicp  ivith  n  ^jretty  (rciJi:riii  prejudice  In  the 
BM aCiiBtft  an  «dd  numbsr.  Bairl<»t  cuttEnpA,  or  Uie  tnilor'i  ntnK  of  <K^rlet  cloth.  Is  so  regular 
tm  Otiset  of  lt»d« as  alwi^n  to  he  quoted  In  tho  printtd  Price-cu rreni .  Tha  inOKa^M^  In  the  import 
*#  Imlrfi  pndaa  and  mantiSsctun^E  has  been  very  yotiaid  tumble  *ineo  thu  operilrtjs;  of  the  trade  in 
iHi;  ilMir  arence  annual  mnoiittt  in  the  Hye  pfcvloqa  years  \invlT\g  Xn-^n  i:(;u.36©;  whUe  tho 
avWMp  ftnUMUri  Is  th*  Ati  ^ejvn,  1935  to  taaolncluftivc,  wai£\  .ni^JJf?!  J  UiUTt  si  luring  an  Increase 
fl^MMIKM]  iftplared  imJue  amounting  to  £jl@.7!^^  Iti  IH^IM,  tb&  nmctunt  wo?  £1,304,356,  the 
«^«l^avlklAbitei^-vwileamaiiu&ctun]«.i:4U/J09;  cottoim  ii!^.t:!;L,(1^l  yani«).  £519,096; 
Be^^wlat  and  run  (3.e»],3fl5  lbs.),  £217 Ml :  bvdwaFv  ni»l  c^itkry,  ,tAiU4;  M>t«rel>  iC2741  ; 
WB0  n4  lfwirit«rr«  £«l49j  kou  and  steel.  £^yi;  lead  mid  bJ^oe  j.^ij  ton-},  JL'f^OO;  linens 
pl^tfyarts),  A'W;  bear  and  «)«  (ina  duu) ,  iT^Br^) ;  oiid  irL-m,  i'2.3nB.  Of  Tjn  ign  and  colonial 
artltfaw tibw wvpi  idsa  liaparlsd  in  the  aiano  yrftTt  ffoirt  Onunt  BriLiio,  11  ^'hl"^  EbL  cochineal; 
43Wnu«aA.«]id  4014  otter  Am-  7&i  tons  pi^  l^ii  ](?7JU4  1 1 4.  qiUckiikcr;  besides  about 
r  undOtBeviit  and  abDtit  tiiKJti'g^lDfid  vrlm.s  chi^''Hy  J§ii»an3>di  nud  French. 

"  kTD  tiSmoRt  wholly  by  U.  8.  liilppiiiff.  anfl  coii*Sst  M  Spsudsh  dolUirs, 
,  Chill  conxi^r,  ot^t^iisiDDaJIy  ooltdn-wooU  cat  ton  fiitirlqs,  woollens. 
Id  EBDofBuDv  nU  nrtlclet  mppUfid  hy  the  Engllili.  They  brine  also 
I  INo  tife  Ittndwich'  and  F#1e«  lilundi,  and  p«|ip«r,  tin,  and  atbtr  toramodities, 
pova  hythe  natas  of  Straits*  [YDdiice  ;  that  Is,  tlJQ  Drodoc?  of  tbu  etmLtd  of  Malacca, 
bWjenffiaUl'  that  of  all  the  wi!!>«tuni  countries  of  th«  Bls>Myiui  Arcbl[<if  In^,  They  also 
•  oTTtss  tpom  Java  jind  ItlAnllt^i.    ThA  tnde  In  ^tn  ^/mt  crtat^^d  by  Umt  people ;  and 

_, naUy  Inipartal  are  tliaw  of  tbt  nbhtt,  seat,  h^a-otleT*  l»nd-ott4jr,  beover,  and  fox. 

fmr»m»r«fp^  direet  (h^m  the  ti^inh-wcJit  ooail  of  AmoT^co,  and  qf  bi£«  yi^an,  ibt>m  the  re- 

i_  * ^^  ^  j^^^  ^^^j^  &huil*iid.    In  the  vear  JH-'H-lim.  tho  Aut  ricnns  imported 

^,^1  to  the  ^aluo  qf  ta.36i/,n7P »  but  in  1«37  th^^y  only  jvmoiinltd  to  $1^10,591. 

_n,  Bfrlfhh,  and  Amtricnn  tmtlt  mu*t  K- wMed  tliat  of  thiJ  J'ortui.'usie,  Spanish, 

hi  ttdi  V^indl*  wtlh  an  nccafiona]  ship  frcum  Pi?nmiirk  and  .^w^^Iimi.    Tlie  trade  under  the 

-      -  "■- 1  ^  ^trrf  «ocuridenihli»f  conducted  utiiipflv  iJir'nitih  thij  portf  of  Dnmnun,  Goa,  Bom- 

K  and  empkT^iTifi  onauully  ftoni  13  Itj  *a  (hlpa  j  and  tho  joint  imports  and  exports 

^  '""      Tbn  Spanlxtd*  era  ploy  a  nuniLtr  fif  (nmll  vtv^soU  rtJ  ontfing  chiefly  to 

1  tliifir  tmdo  U  (luted  ftt  |J0O,(nmh  whUe  that  of  the 

Lirnvrce  flccuplot  4  or  fi  ildpn  V(.>af  ly.  and  i»  valued  at 
fSSn.iMr  Tb*  l^in||ii  ttade  of  lbs  joMw  enft  W  (!onflj}t4  t^  tba  eMtcrn  «c(u.  and  is  estimated 
«l  f#l,fiOii,(nO;  emploj^lng  about  ef^,U*JO  loitt  of  rhi[ipiiig. 


»#»  agfiytwt'  at  ia<«*W^f "'C^  XIm  Spanlxtd*  era ptc 
ttis nflHiaeiu  In  ihepar!lain«riify pap*n  tli«li 
DiAA  »  0:9m.  el  |74i,9b.    Tlia  Prweh  ^m  m^rc 
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Canton,  or  QuAiro-Tciuou-Foti,  the  emporium  of  the  foreisn  trftde.  Is  seated  In  Ut.  S3*  7'  N., 
long.  1 13°  14^  E.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Choo-klang  or  Canton  rivw,  80  mike  distant  from  the  open 
•ea.  Veseds  in  the  regrohir  trade  proceed  first  to  Macao  [Macao],  at  the  entrance  to  the  eetuMy , 
where  they  are  reported  to  a  Chbeee  officer,  who,  on  receiving  aatisfiMtory  answers  to  hk  in- 
quiries, grants  a  permit  for  them  to  pass  through  the  Bogne  (or  month  of  ttie  river).  They  th«i 
proceea  upwards  to  Whampoa,  the  sliipping  station,  dtuated  about  14  miles  bdow  Ctoton. 
The  city  is  walled,  and  with  the  suburbs,  which  are  nearly  of  equal  extent,  contidns  a  populs^ioii 
of  about  a  million.  Europeans  are  not  admitted  within  the  gates ;  their  budness  is  tranneted  at 
factories  situated  in  the  S.  W.  suburb,  on  a  muddv  flat  contiguous  to  the  river.  There  are  at 
present  four  liEustoriee,  the  Britteh,  American.  Dutcfh,  and  French ;  the  first  is  the  least  objeo- 
ttonable,  but  all  are  incommodious.  They  belong  to  a  body  called  the  Hwm  or  licensed  naer- 
ehants;  of  whom  every  vessel  is  required  to  have  one  as  security  for  the  duties,  and  for  the 
oonduct  of  the  crew,  'niese  merchants  never  hedtate  to  undertake  tiie  responsibility  for  any  ship 
that  offers;  and  although  the  law  dedares  that  foreigners  shall  trade  with  them  onlyrthis  tt 
evaded  by  the  purchase  of  a  small  quantity  of  goo<to  from  one  of  their  number,  and,  under  a  aorl 
of  license  from  him,  a  traffic  is  then  omnily  carried  on  with  the  auttide  merekanti,  or  natiTW 
generally.    Shipmasters  are  required  to  declare  that  thev  have  brought  no  opium. 

Trade  is  conducted  with  punctuality  and  despatch.  The  numbo  of  foreign  merchants  is  about 
100,  mostly  British,  or  Americans,  with  Parsees  and  Mohammedans  from  Bombay  and  Surat. 
Their  residence  at  Canton,  however,  is  only  allowed  during  the  business  season,  commonly  frtm 
October  until  the  setting  in  of  the  westerly  monso<m  in  the  beginning  of  March.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  they  reside  at  Macao. 

The  public  aimirs  of  the  Americans,  French,  and  Dutch  are  managed  by  consular  agents,  who, 
although  not  publicly  recognised  by  the  imperal  government,  are  vtrtually  so  by  the  provincial 
administration,  which  transacts  all  business  with  them  through  the  hong  merchants.  The  Brl- 
tish  intercourse  is  reguhUed  by  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IT.  c.  93,  which  appointed  three  commissionert 
for  its  superintendence,  but  whose  duties  liave  been  since  devolved  on  one,  who  has  power  to  kene 
directions  respecting  commerce,  and  for  the  government  of  our  countrymen  in  China  and  within 
100  miles  of  its  coast.  Section  8  of  the  act  provides  that  a  duty  on  tonnage  not  exceeding  fis.  per 
ton,  and  on  goods  not  exceedhig  10s.  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  may  be  levied  on  shipping,  in  order  to 
defimy  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

Mbasurbs,  Wkioutb,  Monibs,  Dutdm,  &C. 

Meatureiand  ITe^M*.— TheoovidoflOpunts  |  DuUa  cmd  Port  Ckarffet.—Th9  export  and 
=  14*6SS  inches,  or  32  covids  =  13  Imp.  yards;  i  import  duties  are  always  paid  by  the  Chlneae. 
and  the li  of  180  fothoms  s  639 Imp.  yards;  200  ,  so  that  they  appear  mixed  up  with  the  price  of 
lis  =  I  degree ;  there  are  no  measures  of  e^ia- 1  the  articles,  and  the  foreigner  only  kaowi  that 
city,  liquids  and  gratai  being  sold  by  weight.        |  they  exist.     In  the  Ctaton  oommereial  gotde 

The  tael  of  10  mace,  100  candareens,  or  1000  ,  there  is  a  list  of  the  duties  on  a  fsw  arucdea. 
cash,  =  A83i  troy  grains  (but  inweighiiw  money  j  These  are  specified  taxes  upon  the  quantity; 
estimated  at  579^  grains) ;  the  catty  oflS  taeu '  and  a  few  examples  of  their  opoation  as  od  t«- 
=  U  lb.  avoird. :  and  the  pecul  of  100  catties  =  !  lorem  duties  may  l>e  here  given,  taking  prices  as 
133}lbs.avoird.  Hence3peeulss4001ba.avoh^L,  they  stood  in  1834.  The  duty  on  EngUsb  lioa 
84  catties  =  1  cwt.,  and  12  taels  =  1  lb.  avoird.     amounted  to  18  per  cent. ;  on  Indian  cotton 

Afcm«y.~ Accounts  are  sUted  by  foreisn  mer-  ;  wool,  14  per  cent ;  on  Bohea  tea,  20  per  cent. ; 
chants  in  dollars  and  cents ;  but  by  the  Chinese  and  on  Congoii,  10  ptf  cent. 


in  taeU  (Uang),  of  10  maoe  {tMenu  100  canda- 
reens (/iin),  or  1000  cash  (U),  which,  except  the 
last,  however  (a  small  piece  of  copper  and  sine 
with  a  square  hole  in  the  middle),  nave  no  re- 
presentatives in  coins,  and  are  rather  money 
weights.  The  tael  is  the  weight  (1*208  ox.  troy) 
of  «yce8,  or  silver  reputed  to  be  pure,  and  as  such 
would  IM  worth  alK>ut  6s.  6d.;  but  it  is  oommcmly 
valued  among  foreini  merctiants  according  to 
its  rate  of  exdumge  Tor  dollars.  In  converting 
taels  of  account  into  doUars,  720  taels  are  reck- 
oned equal  to  SIOOO ;  though  in  weighing  money 
717  taels  are  reckoned  for  $1000,  making  the 
value  of  the  tael  of  dolhur  sUver  about  fis.  lOd. 
This  is.  however,  subject  to  variation. 

The  fineness  of  the  precious  metals  is  expressed 
by  dividing  their  wdght  into  100  eoual  parts 
called  toiMX,--«n  ingot  of  94  touch  iMing  under- 
stood to  oontidn  94  puts  of  pure  metal  and  6  of 
alloy.  The  t^cee  silver  used  in  ingots,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  money,  is  never  periSelctly  pure ;  in 
commerce  it  is  sddom  found  above  96  touch. 
That  received  of  late  years  for  opium  at  Lintin 
has  been  found  to  contain  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  gold,  whidi  has  enhanced  its  value. 

Remittances  to  China  may  l>e  made  dther 
direct  or  in  bills  on  Calcutta,  Madras,  or  Bom- 
bay, to  be  sold  in  Canton.  At  Canton,  bills  on 
London  are  drawn  at  6  m(mths' sight,  the  usual 
rate  being  about  4s.  lOd.  per  dollar. 


Vessels  at  Whami>oa  are  snl^Jeet  to  a  variety 


Whamp 
of  chaiges ;  on  the  Olenelg.  of  867  tons  burden^ 
the  whole  were  stated  by  Mr  Marthi  to  amount 
to  4908  dolhuis ;  of  wlUcb,  measurement  cliarge, 
S2363 :  cumshaw  or  present,  composed  of  entre- 
pot, clearance,  and  other  fees,  $2223 ;  fees  to 
linguist  and  comprador,  pilotage,  bar-boiats.  &c 
$373.  But  vessels  loaded  with  rice  are  exempted 


rice  are  exempted 
>m  the  measurement  diaige;  also  from  the 
entropAt  and  leang-tous  fees,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  cumshaw. 

The  heaviness  of  the  port  duuvee,  partloolariy 
on  small  vessels  (the  cumdiaw  oeing  the  same 
on  all),  Joined  to  the  contraband  nature  of  the 
opium  trade,  have  led  to  an  extensi\'ely  organ- 
ized system  of  smuggling  at  Untin.  At  thte 
island,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  small 
vessels  transship  their  cargoes  into  large  oum; 
ships  are  also  stationed  here  with  rice,  which 
ttiey  sell  in  sufficient  quantities  to  vessels  newly 
arrived,  to  exempt  ttom  port  charges.  It  is  like- 
wise the  chief  seat  of  the  opium  trade,  and  ships 
are  constantly  lying  as  depots  for  the  drug.  Many 
other  smuggling  vessels  ue  at  the  same  station ; 
and  even  the  priioe  current  states  artteles  as  deli- 
verable in  the  course  of  the  reguUr  trade  and  In 
that  by  smuggling  indiscriminately.  All  thb  con- 
traband traffic  is  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
imperial  fleet,— a  sufficient  proof,  if  any  were 
wanting,  of  the  corruption  ofthe  native  <^Soera. 


In  the  preceding  article,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  course  of  trade  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  seizure  of  the  British  superintendent.  Captain  Blliot,  by  Commissioner  Un.  in  April  1839L 
A  nanative  ofthe  liostile  operations  which  fbllowed  that  event  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but 
diould  any  new  arrangements  l>e  made  with  the  Chinese  government  b^ore  the  work  to  otMnpleted, 
th^  will  be  noticed  in  a  supplement.    For  other  details  we  refer  to  the  artiolet  Off  um  and  Tba. 
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CHINA-ROOT,  a  lam  tuberose  knoitj  root,  of  a  dark  reddish-browii  eolour 
on  tlM  outside  and  reddrah-white  within,  modnced  by  a  species  of  smilax  (Smilajt 
Ckma).  It  was  formerly  imported  from  China,  and  employed  in  medicine,  bnt  of 
late  years  it  has  been  much  ne^eeted  by  European  practitioners.  Yarious  species 
of  sBulax  are  common  in  Jamaica,  where  the  root  is  m  great  repate,  and  held  equal 
in  qinli^  to  the  oriental  kind.   (.Airulie^s  Mat.  Indiea,} 

CHINuUILL  A,  a  little  qaadrnpedCCftsncMOi  ianigera)  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  fnr.  which  exceeds  in  warmth  and  softness  that  of  any  other  animal,  and 
has  long  Men  known  as  an  ezpensiTe  and  useful  article  in  the  dress  of  ladies.  The 
fbr,  or  rather  wool,  is  of  an  asn-gray  colour,  and  sufficioitly  lone  for  spinning.  In 
length,  the  creatun  is  six  inches  fVom  the  nose  to  the  root  of  ue  tail,  with  small 
pointed  ears,  a  short  muzzle,  teeth  like  the  house-rat,  and  a  tail  of  moderate  length. 
it  belongs  to  the  RodenHa^  or  gnawing  am'mals,  and  liyes  in  burrows  under  ground, 
in  the  open  country,  in  the  northern  proTinoes  of  ChilL    [Fun.] 

CHINTZ  (Du.  SUt.  Fr.  ItuUmnet,  Ger.  ZitMe,  It.  JndUme,  For.  Chiku. 
Ros.  5ur.  Sp.  ChUeSf  ZaroMd),  a  peculiar  style  of  fitst-printed  calico,  in  which 
figures  c^  many  different  colours  are  impressed  upon  a  white  or  light-coloured 
ground. 

CHLORATE,  or  OXYMURIATE  OF  POTASH,  an  interesting  compound  of 
chloric  acid  ana  potash,  which,  when  strongly  triturated,  crackles,  throws  out 
spurks,  and  becomes  luminous.  It  is  extensiTelV  manu&otured  in  consequence  of 
its  use  in  the  preparation  of  light-matches,  ana  a  detonating  priming  for  firearms 
haTing  perenssion-locks. 

CHLORIDE  OF  LIME,  or  BLEACHINO  POWDER,  is  prepared  by  passbg 
chlorine  into  chambers  containing  fresh  slacked  Ume  in  fine  powder,  hj  which  the 
gas  is  copiously  absorbed,  with  extrication  of  heat.  It  is  a  dry  wmte  powder, 
possessing  a  fkmt  odour  of  chlorine,  and  a  strong  penetrating  taste.  When  agitatea 
with  water,  a  portion  is  dissolred  ^  and  the  solution,  callcNl  bleaching  Hguor,  con- 
tains both  chlorine  and  lime.  This  compound  is  extensively  used  as  a  bleaching 
material  ■    Its  power  for  this  purpose,  and  oonseauently  its  commercial  value,  may 


be  estimated  by  its  action  upon  a  solution  of  indigo  of  known  strength  {Ann,  of 
Phil,  xxiy.  218).  The  composition  of  bleaohing-powder  is  variously  stated.  **  A 
specimen  of  chloride  of  lime  of  the  best  quality  usually  sold  in  London,  consisted 
of  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  2  of  lime,  and  2  of  water''  (Brandos  Chemittry). 
Chlori<fe  of  lime  is  also  used  for  fiimigation,  from  its  possessing  the  property,  when 
exposed  to  air,  of  checking  contagion  or  destroying  noxious  effluvia. 

Chloridbs  of  Potash  and  Soda.— These  compounds  likewise  possess  bleaching 
properties, but  the  price  of  the  alkalis  has  led  to  their  beiiu;  superseded  for  general 
purposes  by  the  chloride  of  lime,  though  they  are  still  used  by  some  bleachers  and 
cahco-printen  for  their  more  aelicate  processes.  The  chloride  of  soda  is  also 
eoiployed  as  a  substitute  for  ashes  in  various  manufactures. 

CHLORINE,  the  most  energetic  of  the  chemical  elements,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese.  When  pure^  it  is  a  creenish- 
yellow  coloured  gas,  which  has  an  astringent  taste,  a  peculiar,  disagreeable  odour, 
and  violently  irritates  the  nostrils,  windpipe,  and  lungs,  when  inhaled.  The  solution, 
which  is  made  by  transmitting  a  current  of  cnlorine  gas  through  cold  water,  has  the 
colour,  taste,  and  most  of  the  other  properties  of  the  gas  itself.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  its  bleaching  power :  it  is  also  a  povrerfuu  antiseptic,  and  destroyer  of 
contagious  matter  and  of  bad  odours  ;  and  hence  forms  an  important  ingredient 
in  many  useftil  substances. 

CH(XX)LATE  (Fr.  ChoookU.  Ger.  SchokokUe,  It.  Oocooiata.  For.  &  Sp. 
Choeolaie),  a  kind  of  paste  or  cake,  chiefly  prepared  vnth  the  triturated  cocoa-nut 
iTheobrama  cacao)  after  having  been  roasted,  and  other  ingredients,  the  chief  of 
irfaich  are  sugar,  vanilla,  and  a  little  cinnamon.  It  abounds  vrith  nutritive  matter, 
but  contains  an  <nl  which  is  of  difficiQt  digestion.  A  small  quantity  only  is  used  in 
this  country,  which  is  nearly  all  of  British  manufacture.  Forei^ers  generally  prefer 
the  Spanisn  chocolate,  but  ours  is  made  with  more  care,  and  is  less  oily. 

CHOSE  IN  ACTION,  an  English  kw  term,  denoting  that  kind  of^  property  of 
which  the  ovmer  is  not  in  the  actual  occupation,  though  he  has  a  legal  right  en- 
titHnghim  to  obtain  the  possession  by  a  suit. 

CffllOMIUM,  a  metal  resemblinj^  iron  in  colour,  brittle,  and  difficult  of  ftision. 
^  Sp.  gr.  6*9.  It  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  its  metallic  state,  but  several  of  its  oom- 
pounids  are  used  in  the  arts.  In  commerce,  it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  forms  of  chromate 
of  iron  and  chromate  of  lead. 

CuMJiiATs  OF  Iron,  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chrome  with  protoxide  of  iron,  is 
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found  in  Unst  in  Shetland,  in  France,  and  near  Baltimore  in  America.  It  occurs 
massiye,  and  in  oct^edral  crystals  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  imperfect  metallio 
lustre.    Sp.  gr.  4*3.    It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chromate  of  potash. 

Chbomate  of  Lead,  or  Red  Lead^ia  found  native  in  the  £|old  mines  of  Berezof  in 
Siberia,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Brazil,  and  is  easily  prepared  by  mixing 
chromate  of  potash  with  a  soluble  salt  of  lead.  It  occurs  massiye  and  crystallized; 
colour  deep  orange-red  ;  when  pulyerized,  orange-yellow.  Sp.  ^.  6.  It  is  a  Taluable 
pigment,  and  is  used  both  in  ou  and  water  colours,  in  calico-printing,  and  in  dyeing. 

Chromate  op  Potash  is  a  salt  of  a  bitter  disagreeable  taste  ;  crystals  yellow. 
Sp.  gr.  2*6.  The  Bi-chromaie  of  potash  is  prepared  from  the  chromate  ;  it  has  a 
bitter  penetrating  metallio  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1*98.  This  salt  is  largely  manufiM^ured 
in  Glasgow,  for  tne  use  of  calico-printers. 

The  other  compounds  chiefly  in  use  are  the  Oxtde  qf  Chromiumf  employed  to  give 
a  green  colour  to  glass  and  to  porcelain,  and  Chromic  Acid,  which,  from  its  pro- 
perty of  destroying  most  vegetable  and  animal  colouring  matters,  is  advantageously 
employed  in  cuico-printing. 

CHRONOMETER.    [Watch.] 

CHRYSOBERYL,  a  ^m  much  prized  when  transparent  and  fr^e  from  flaws. 
Its  colour  is  green,  sometimes  with  a  yellow  or  brownish  tinge,  and  occasionally 
presenting  internally  an  opalescent  blueish-white  light.  It  occurs  crystallized,  and 
in  rolled  fragments.  Sp.  gr.  37.  Localities,  Connecticut,  Ceylon,  and  Brazil  frt>m 
whence  the  finest  specimens  are  procured.    iPhiUipt,) 

CHRYSOLITE,  an  ornamental  stone  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  sometimes  tinged 
with  green  or  brown  :  transparent  or  translucent ;  and  possessing  double  the  power 
of  refraction.  It  is  found  in  angular,  or  somewhat  rounded  crystalline  masses,  and 
in  prismatic  crystals.    Sp.  gr.  3*4.    The  best  specimens  are  brought  from  E^ypt. 

CHRYSOPRASE  is  a  rare  pale-green  calcedony,  found  in  Upper  Silesia  and 
Vermont,  which  owes  its  colour  to  the  presence  of  nickel.  It  loses  the  delicacy  of 
its  original  hue  by  being  much  handled  or  worn  as  an  ornament :  it  is,  however, 
much  prized  bjr  jewellers,  and  usually  cut  into  a  convex  form. 

CHUNAM,  in  oriental  commerce,  is  quicklime  made  from  calcined  shells. 

CIDER  (Fr.  Cidre.  6er.  Zider,  Apfelwein),  the  wine  of  the  anple,  is  made  in 
large  quantities  in  the  En^sh  *^  cider  counties,"  which  lie  something  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe  around  the  Bristol  ChanneL  The  best'are  Worcester  and  Hereford 
on  the  N.,  and  Somerset  and  Devon  on  the  S.  In  Ireland,  it  is  made  of  good  qua- 
lity in  the  counties  of  Watorford  and  Cork.  Generally  speaking,  thoee  apples 
that  are  considerably  astringent,  and  are  unfit  for  the  table  or  cuunary  purposes, 
make  the  best  cider.  From  24  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  are  required  to  make  a 
hogshead,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  £2  to  £5,  according  to  season  and  qualit^^. 
The  harvest  is  in  Septomber,^  but  the  liaaor  is  not  fit  for  sale  until  March ;  it 
improves  by  keeping.  Cider  is  made  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Normandy  ;  and 
in  the  United  States  it  may  be  considered  as  the  common  beverage  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  except  in  large  towns. 

An  annual  Hoente  to  retail  cider  in  England  is  granted  by  the  ExeiiOt  on  an  application  similar 
to  tliat  required  for  a  beer  license  [Bzkrj,  the  payment  being  £3,  3s.,  if  the  liquor  is  to  be  drank 
on  the  premises ;  £1,  Is.,  if  it  is  not  (4  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  85,  and  3  dc  4  Vict,  c  61).  The  duty  of 
10s.  a-barrel  on  dder  was  repealed  in  1830. 

CINCHONA.    [Peruvian  Baek.] 

CINNABAR  (Fr.  Citmabre,  Ger.  Zinnober.  Sp.  dnabrio.  It.  dnabro),  a 
mineral  ore,  consisting  of  mercury  combined  with  sulphur,  from  which  quicksilyer 
is  generally  obtained  oy  distillation.  A  similar  compound,  prepared  artificially 
and  powdered,  forms  the  pigment  termed  Vermilion. 

CINNAMON  (Du.  iTawtf/.  Fr.  Cannelle,  Ger,  ZifMnet,  KanehL  It.  ComUo. 
Sp.  Canela.  For.  Canella),  a  yaluable  aromatic  bark  obtained  from  a  small  tree, 
a  species  of  Cinnamomum,  found  in  Ceylon.  The  tree  is  seldom  peeled  before 
the  ninth  y^r,  and  the  proper  time  is  from  May  to  October.  After  the  bark  is 
remoyed.  it  is  firmly  bound  up  for  about  24  hours,  during  which  time  it  undergoes  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  which  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  outer  bark  from  the 
epidermis  and  green  matter  under  it.  which  are  carefully  scraped  off  the  Ceylon 
cinnamon.  The  substance  then  speedily  dries,  contracts,  and  assumes  a  quiUed  or 
pipe  appearance.  These  pieces  or  quills  are  inserted  into  each  other,  the  smaller 
being  surrounded  by  larger  ones.  It  is  then  carefully  examined,  sorted,  put  up' 
into  bundles,  and  wrapped  in  double  cloths  made  of  hemp.  The  interstices 
between  the  bales  are  filled  with  black  pepper,  a  mode  of  packing  originally  prac- 
tised by  the  Dntoh,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  by  the  EngUsh,  as  it  is  said  to 
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improre  both  Bpioes.  The  best  Ceylon  cinnamon  occurs  in  pieces  about  40 
inches  long,  eacn  containing  from  six  to  eieht  quills  or  rolls.  Jt  is  of  a  Ucht 
yellow  colour,  nearly  as  thin  as  paper,  smooth,  shining,  admits  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  bending  before  it  breaks,  fracture  splintery,  has  a  pleasant  warm  aromatic 
flsTour,  slightly  astringent,  with  a  mild  degree  of  sweetness.    When  chewed,  the 

} pieces  become  soft,  anof  seem  to  melt  in  the  mouth.  Other  rarieties  of  cinnamon 
bund  in  trade  are  coarser  and  thicker,  and  are  not  so  pungent  and  sweet.  The 
ordinary  uses  of  cinnamon  as  a  spice  for  seasoning,  are  well  imown.  It  is,  besides, 
an  artide  of  the  materia  medica,  but  is  chiefly  employed  as  an  accompaniment  to 
other  medicines. 

Cinnamon  and  cassia  differ  i^m  each  other  in  little  except  the  degree  in  which 
the  aromatio  principle  exists  in  them.  Ther^  are  many  contradictory  statements 
as  to  ilne  species  of  dnnamomttm  from  which  they  are  oDtained.  According  to  the 
most  recent  authorities,  cinnamon  is  obtained  ftrom  two  distinct  species,  Imt  it  is 
^togeUier  uncertain  which  out  of  seyeral  yields  cassia.  The  b^  cinnamon  is 
nro^jred  from  the  C.  Zeylanicum  (Blume)  indigenous  only  to  Ceylon,  but  cultivated 
m  JaTS,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  elsewhere;  and  tmit  of  China  is  said  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  C,Ar<imatwum  of  Nees  Von  Esenbeck. 

Cinnamon  is  often  adulterated  with  cassia  or  cassia-lignea,  but  the  latter  may 
be  easil]^  distinguished  by  its  frtusture  being  smooth,  and  oy  its  slimy  mucilaginous 
taste,  withont  an^  of  the  roughness  of  true  cinnamon.  It  is  also  sometimes  mixed 
with  portions  which  haye  been  depriyed  of  their  essential  oil,— a  fraud  which  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  weaker  smell  and  taste. 

Europe  is  suf^lied  with  this  article  almost  wholly  tram  Ceylon,  of  which  it  forms 
a  staple  export.  It  was  formerly  the  subject  of  a  monopoly,  but  though  this  is 
abolished,  it  is  still  liable  to  the  excessiye  export  duty  of  3s.  per  lb.,  levied  by  the 
local  government.  As  cassia  lignea.  however,  can  now,  since  the  opening  of  the 
China  trade,  be  obtained  at  Canton  for  about  3d.  per  lb.,  this  dieap  commodity  is 
substituting  itself,  for  many  purposes,  for  the  superior  cinnamon  of  Ceylon.  The 
amount  of  the  latter  annually  imported  averages  about  500,000  lbs.  The  annual 
consumption  in  this  country  at  present  is,  however,  only  about  16,000  lbs.  The 
surplus  imported  is  re-exported  chiefly  to  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  West  Indies,  United  States,  and  Mexico. 

In  the  London  market  four  qualities  of  dnnunon  are  dbtingoJabed,  the  price  of  which  In  bond 
varSce  at  present  (Jan.  1841)  horn  Sib.  3d.  to  7t.  9d.  per  lb. 

A  bale  of  dnnamon  weiglu  981  Iba.  aToirdopoia. 

CiKirAMOif-OiL,  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  stimulants  in  the  materia  medica,  is 
generally  prepi^ed  from  the  coarsest  jMirt  of  the  bark,  by  maceration  in  sea-water. 
and  then  oistuling  vrith  a  slow  fire.  The  finest  has  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  ana 
the  inferior  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  clove  taste.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  the  oils  of  cassia,  cherry  laurel,  or  bitter  almonds. 

CINNAMON-STONE,  a  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  with  occasionally  a 
brovm  or  orange-yellow  tinse ;  translucent,  rarely  transparent,  lustre  resinous. 
Sp.  gr.  3*5.  It  IS  commonly  found  in  masses,  which  are  ftm  of  fissures,  and  rarely 
in  a  state  fit  for  cutting.    Chief  localities,  Ceylon  and  Brazil. 

CINQUE  PORTS,  a  Norman  term  applied  to  the  towns  of  Sandvrich,  Dover, 
Hythe,  Romney,and  Hastings,  which  were  severed  by  William  I.  from  the  admin- 
Isteation  of  the  counties  to  which  they  belonged,  and  erected  into  a  kind  of 

S latino  jurisdiction,  with  the  view  of  securing  his  communications  vrith  the 
otinent,  and  rendering  this  maritime  line  one  of  the  grand  outworks  of  the 
Conquest.  They  were  invested  vrith  valuable  privileges,  and  placed  under  the 
constable  of  Dover  Castle,  vrith  the  title  of  Lord  Wa^en  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
To  tiie  five  original  ports  were  aftwwards  added,  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  and  twenty- 
one  subordinate  ports  or  members,— the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  collectively 
eztendinf  from  Birchington,  near  Margate,  in  Kent,  to  Seaford  in  Sussex.  Tho 
organization  of  the  Cmque  Ports  was  almost  entirely  broken  up  by  the  Parlia- 
meiitary  and  Municipal  Reform  Acts  \  but  the  warden  still  possesses  an  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  vrith  the  execution  of  vnits  and  custody  of  debtors. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  implied  to  ^  all  instruments  of  interchange 
by  which  the  productions  and  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  distributed ;  every 
tuD^  which  serves  and  is  received  as  a  mode  of  payment,  or  which  constitutes  the 
nominal  money-price  which  appears,  in  price-currents."  (Mr  Tookt^s  Evidence^  Par. 

CncuLATioif  is  the  amount  of  such  currency  in  use.  When  the  term  is  used  in 
relierence  to  a  bank,  it  means  the  amount  of  its  paper  issues. 
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CITRIC  ACID  is  obtained  by  a  ehemical  prooees  from  lemon  or  lime  jaioe. 
It  forms  beantiftil  crystals,  of  wmch  the  primary  figure  is  a  rig^t  rhombic  prism. 
lliey  have  a  soar  taste,  and  are  solnble  m  somewhat  less  than  their  own  weight 
of  cold  and  half  their  weight  of  boiling  water.  They  also  dissolTO  in  alcohoL 
llie  aTerage  proportion  of  citric  acid  afforded  by  a  gallon  of  good  lemon  juice  is 
abont  8  oz.  This  add  is  prepared  by  a  few  mamuactnrers  upon  an  extensiTO 
scale.  It  is  employed  by  <MJico  printers  ;  while  in  the  form  of  lime  juice  it  is 
used  as  an  adduloas  drink,  and  m  preyentinff  scuryy.  With  salifiable  bases  it 
forms  salts  called  cUraiet,  which  are  appliea  to  yarious  purposes.  iBrande's 
Chemistry.) 

CITRON  (Fr.  dtronai  verd.  Ger.  Succade,  It.  ConfetH  di  eedro,  Sp.  Jdtrtm 
verde),  the  fruit  of  the  Gtrut  medtia^  a  tree  growin|![  in  Madeira.  Spain,  Italy. 
Persia,  and  other  phMses.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  fiVe  or  six  inches  in  length,  warted 
and  fturrowed  with  a  rough  yellow  rind,  and  a  subacid  but  edible  pulp.  It  is 
chiefly  yalued,  howeyer,  for  the  fragrance  of  the  rind,  from  which  a  delicate  sweet- 
meat IS  prepared.  There  are  a  great  yariety  of  citrons.  The  fingered  oUroru  aro 
a  large  kind,  much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  who  place  tnem  upon  porcelain 
dishes,  and  haye  them  in  their  apartments  to  fill  the  air  with  fragrance.  Another 
yariety  is  in  great  demand  by  the  Jews,  who  use  it  as  a  consenre  at  their  Feast  of 
Tabeniacles.  Citrons  are  generally  imported  in  salt  and  water,  and  sometimes 
preseryed  with  sugar. 

Ciy£T,  a  yaluable  perfbme  obtained  from  the  ciyet  eat  {Viverra  cweUa),  a 
natiye  of  Brazil,  Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  the  East  Indies;  but  of  which  numbers 
are  kept  for  commercial  purposes  in  Holland.  This  perftraw  is  produced  by  both 
sexes,  and  is  contained  m  two  cayities  or  pockets  pmoed  beneath  the  tail;  these 
cayities  are  smooth  internally,  and  coyered  with  numerous  small  pores,  connected 
with  the  glands  firom  which  it  is  secreted.  It  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownisii 
eokrar^  atout  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  uniform  throu^ont.  Undiluted,  the 
smell  IS  offensiyely  strong,  but  when  mixed  with  other  substances,  it  becomes 
what  some  consider  a  ftt^grant  perftime.  Ciyet  was  formerly  in  high  repute  in 
Europe,  but  is  at  present  little  used,  excepting  in  the  composition  of  some  kmds  of 
perftimery,  to  increase  the  power  of  other  scents.  When  genuine  it  is  worth  from 
SOs.  to  m,  an  ounce. 

CLAFTER,  a  name  giyen  to  the  fi^thom  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

CLARET,  a  name  ^yen  in  this  country  to  the  red  wine  of  Medoc,  imported 
from  Bordeaux,  or  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  that  and  the  wine  of  Bemcarlo, 
in  Spain,  or  some  fhU-bodied  French  wine.  In  France,  Cknrei  is  a  general  name 
for  all  rose-coloured  wines.    [Wins.] 

CLEARING  A  SHIP  is  registering  her  name  and  cargo,  on  leaying  a  port, 
in  the  books  of  the  customhouse. 
.    CLEARING-HOUSE.    [Bank.] 

CLOCK  (Fr.  Horloge.  Ger.  Wandtthr,  Uhr,  Grofte-Uhr).  a  timepiece 
constructed  on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  watch,  but  naying  its  mo- 
tion regulated  by  a  pendulum^  instead  of  a  balance  ana  spring.  The  early 
history  of  clocks  is  enyeloped  m  obscurity;  but  the  inyention  of  the  pendulum 
clock  IS  supposed  to  haye  occurred  about  twenty  years  after  the  discoyery  of  the 
isochronal  property  of  the  pendulum  by  Galileo  m  1639.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant improyements  on  the  machinery  of  the  clock  haye  been  the  work  of  £hig- 
lishmen  :  m  these  may  be  mentioned  the  anchor  escapement  of  Clement,  a  London 
olockmaker,  in  1680,  Harrison's  pendulum,  and  Granam's  dead-beat  escapement. 
The  chief  seat  of  the  clock  manumcture  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  London.  As  in 
the  case  of  watches,  the  different  parts  of  the  mechanism  <^  the  clock  are  made  by 
different  sets  of  workmen,  and  polished  and  aij^usted  by  others.  The  foreign  docks 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  consist  cUdiy  of  German  or  Nuremberg  wooden 
docks.    [Watches.] 

Clockmakerfl  are  bound  to  cnmve  upon  the  dial-plate  their  name  and  retidenoe. 

The  importation  and  exporUBon  of  cloclu  and  watchee  are  regulated  bj  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  TV. 

C  U.  IS  58  &  104.     CCCBTOMS.] 

Clocke  and  watchee  for  vriwUe  u$e,  howerer,  not  behig  marked  to  the  manner  reqtdred  by  the 
•aid  act,  may  be  admitted  on  payment  of  the  proper  duty,  upon  the  party  making  a  declaration 
of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  law  at  the  time  he  purchaaed  the  docki  and  watches,  and  that  th^ 
are  for  his  own  prirate  use.   {T,  0,  September  4, 18S6.) 

CLOFF,  the  name  giyen  to  a  small  commerdal  allowance  or  deduction  (com- 
monly 2  lbs.  per  bale),  made  from  the  original  weight  of  some  kinds  of  commodities 
on  their  sale.    It  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 
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CLOYEBrSEED(Dn.inbMr-saa<l.  Fr, Semenee de tr^,  Qer,  Kle€9aai),ih» 
prodoM  (d  a  plant  iTrifolium)  of  which  there  are  two  principal  kinds :  red  clover, 
a  bieomal;  and  white  or  JhUch  clover,  a  perennial.  Red  and  white  oloTer  seeds 
an  largely  imported  from  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
States;  and  ahoat  100,000  ewto.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption.  As 
the  foreign  seed  frequently  contains  weeds,  its  quality  should  he  examined  by 
pressing  the  moistened  thumb  to  the  sample,  and  looking  to  the  colour  and 
pfatmpness  of  the  seeds  which  are  turned  up. 

An  acre  of  doTer  will,  on  good  land,  produce  about  three  tons  and  a  half  of 
drr  hay  ;  of  which  two  tons  wul  be  procured  from  the  first  cutting,  and  one  and 
a  naif  m>m  the  second ;  on  hi^^y  manured  land,  greater  crops  are  obtained. 

CLOVES  (Do.  Krwdnagekn.  Fr.  ChuM  de  gS-q/le.  Ger.  OeteiirMnelken.  It. 
OmrqfanL  Vfur.  Cravoe  da  India,  Sp.Clamiloe,  Rns.  G^UHMrftika),  the  unexpanded 
dried  flowers  of  the  doTo-tree  iCaryophyUut  aromatious\  a  native  of  the  Moluccas. 
lliey  haye  somewhat  the  form  of  a  naiL  Their  colour  uiould  be  of  a  deep  pitch- 
brown,  intemalljr  reddish;  their  smell  strong,  peculiar,  and  agreeable:  and  their 
taste  warm,  acrid,  and  aromatic.  The  best  are  large,  heayy,  brittle,  but  not 
emmbly,  and  when  pressed,  exude  a  little  oiL  When  Bgnt,  soft,  wrinkled,  dirty, 
pale,  and  without  smeU  or  taste,  they  are  to  be  rejected,  haying  probably  been 
steeped  in  water  before  bein^  dried  {DuncanU  Ditpematwry).  Europe  was  for 
a  lanf^  time  sappUed  exdusiyely  from  Amboyna,  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
spice  18  monoponied  by  the  Dutch;  but  the  clove-tree  has  now  been  carried  to  most 
or  the  tropioal  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  Sumatra,  and  the  western 
parts  of  toe  Indian  Archipelago,  to  Guiana  and  BraziL  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
lianritiQS ;  but  the  cloves  are  of  inferior  quaUty .  Those  of  Amboyna  are  redconed 
the  best.  The  average  quantity  of  this  spice  entered  for  home  consumption  is  about 
lOOJOOOIbs. 

CLoyv-Ou.  Cloves  yield  by  distillation  nearly  one-sixth  of  their  weight  of 
esnontial  oil,  td  a  deep  red  colour,  having  the  flavour  of  the  clove,  but  comparatively 
nldeqr.    Sp.gr.  1*034.    It  is  a  powerftU  stimulant. 

COACH,  CARRIAGE.  The  coachmaking  trade  is  carried  on  prindpally  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  also  in  most  large  towns 
tkrooghout  the  kingdom.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  manufacture 
is  estimated  at  about  6000.  Besides  making  coaches  for  sale,  a  number  of  mauu- 
fiustai  en  are  partially  engaged  in  the  stagCHBoach  business,  by  lending  out  vehides 
to  qieenlators,  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  in  return  for  about  2}d.  or  3d.  fbr 
«yery  mile  travelled.  A  few  are  exported  to  India  and  other  places ;  but 
almost  none  are  imported,— a  circumstance  attributable  partly  to  the  state  of 
ezeeEenoe  to  which  the  manufacture  has  arrived  in  this  counUy,  and  partly  to 
the  hig^  import  duty  on  foreign  carriages. 

jr«a  CoadM  sn  under  the  nuuuigenient  of  the  Poat-oflSee.  Haeknep  Coadui  are  wa^td  to 
■peelAl  regnlstfoDf  fn  different  distrkM :  the  hackney  and  itage  carriages  of  London  are  regulated 
1^  tiM  aeto  1  A  S  Wm.  lY.  e.  tt,  and  1  &  2  Ylct.  c.  79;  thel^  of^ich  imposes  a  license-duty 
•I  £5  to  keep  and  lei  to  hire  aqy  hackn^  carriage,  besidet  10s.  weekly  daring  the  eontinuanca 
tbaraoi 

BLam  CarHaoei,  or  all  earriagee  where  separata  turn  shall  be  paid  by  passengers  for  places 
Ikes  tin,  are  saMed  in  Britain  to  the  following  doUes  and  regulations,  in  terms  of  S  ft  3  Wm.  IV. 
«.1M;  3dr4WnLlY.e.48;  and  S  Ac  3  YiS.  c.  66 :— 

For  erefyortginalUoeiise  to  be  taken  out  yearly  by  the  person  who  shall  keep  any  stage  £  s.  d. 
eaniage,  namely,  for  cadi  earrJage 5   0   0 

And  for  •very  sapplementaiy  license  for  the  same  carriage,  for  which  any  such  original 


hare  been  mated,  whldi  shall  be  taken  oot  in  any  of  the  several  cases 
provided  for  by  the  act  dnrinf  toe  period  for  which  such  original  license  was  granted.  .0    1    0 

^jtd  kk  respect  of  ereiy  niila  which  anr  such  stage  carrtage  nan  be  licensed  to  travel,  the  fol- 
kmtaif  ratos  oi duty  p«  mile,  namely,— If  licensed  to  carry  not  more  than  6  passoigers.  Id. 
per  mile :  more  than  6,  and  not  more  than  10,  l|d.  per  mile ;  and  for  each  3  additional  pas- 
sengers, sd.  per  mile. 

The  proprietors  of  railways  fai  Britatai  shall  pay  for  all  passengers  conveyed  by  hire  in  carriages 
at  tibe  rale  of  id.  per  mile  for  eveiy  four  psssengen  so  conveyed;  and  they  are  required  to 
^ve  aecnrity  thai  thay  shall  keen  regular  accounts  of  the  same,  and  pay  the  duties.  The 
Treasury  is,  however,  anthoriaea  to  compoond  for  these  duties. 

Duties  shall  attach  on  every  horse  let  for  hire,  or  need  either  as  a  saddle-horse,  or  for  drawing 
any  carriage,  and  tai  req)ect  of  every  horse  of  anv  mourning  coach  or  hearse,  except  for 
drawing  any  stage  carriage  or  hackney  carriage,  going  no  lees  than  ten  miles  fh>m  the  Post- 
oAes,  nor  any  nsh  carl. 

Stage  carriages,  the  roof  of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  8  feet  9  faiohes  from  the  ground,  and 
lie  bearing  of  which  on  the  ground  shall  not  be  less  than  4i  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  track 
of  the  rl^  wheel  to  the  centre  of  the  track  of  the  left  wheel,  if  Ucensed  to  carnr  not  more 
than  9  paseengers,  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  not  more  than  5  outside ;  10  to  IS  ditto,  8  out- 
side; 13  to  U  ditto,  11  outside ;  16  to  18  ditto,  18  outside ;  and  if  Uoensed  to  carry  any  greater 
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number  tban  18,  shall  be  allowed  to  cany  not  more  than  S  additional  paasengere  ontMe  for 
everv  3  additional  passengers  licensed  to  carry,  under  penalty  of  £5.  Driver,  guard,  and 
children  in  lap,  not  to  be  counted  as  passengers ;  S  children  under  7  years  to  be  reckoned  aa 
1  passenger.  No  person  to  sit  on  luggage  on  roof,  nor  more  than  1  beside  the  driver ;  penalty 
£5.  Justkei,  road-surreyors,  toll-keepers,  jso.  are  authorised  to  cause  carriages  and  lag- 
gage  to  be  measured,  and  passengers  counted. 
The  other  reguUtions  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  name-platee  of  the  proprietors,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  driver  and  guard. 


ASSESSED  TAXES 

Carriaget  vnthjbur  vjkeeU  or  more. 


PBITATB  CAARIAOBS. 


Each 
Carriage. 


£s.  d. 

6    0  0 

6  10  0 

7  0  0 


EM^fa 

Carriage. 


£  8.  d. 

7  10  0 

7  17  6 

8  4  0 


No. 


Each 
Carriage. 


£  s.   d. 
8  10    0 

8  16    0 

9  1    6 


And  to  on  at  the  same  rate  for  any  number  of 
such  carriages. 

For  every  additional  body  used  in  the  £  a.  d. 
same  carriage 3   3   0 

Carriages  kept  to  be  let  for  hire  with 
postnorses,  each 3   0   0 

If  drawn  by  one  horse,  each 4  10    0 

Carriages  let  by  ooachmakers  without 

horses,  each 6    0   0 

Carriai/et  with  tnoo  wheds. 

Each  carriage  for  private  use 3    5    0 

Ditto  kept  for  hire  with  post  horses. .  3    0    0 

Ditto  drawn  by  two  or  more  horses  or 
mules 4  10    0 

For  every  additional  body  used  in  the 

same  carriage 1  11    6 

Rt^tueed  Dutuih  !«<  Wm.  IV.  c  3S. 

Four-wheel  carriages  with  each  whed 
ofless  diameter  than  30inches,drawn 
by  noniea  or  mules  above  IS  hands 
and  not  above  13  hands  in  height, 
each 3    5    0 

Carriages  used  by  common  carriers, 
and  oocaaionaUy  carryhig  passen« 
gers,  with  4  wheels 3  10    0 

Ditto,  with  S  wheeU 1    5   0 


ON  CARRIAGES. 

£;x«mp(ioiu.— Carriages  with  lessthan  4  wheels^ 
not  kept  for  hire  or  profit  (except  for  the  con* 
veyanoe  of  prisoners  or  paupers),  and  drawn  by 
one  horse,  mare,  or  gelding,  or  mule  only,  and 
not  otherwise,  whatever  may  be  the  fbrm  or 
construction  of  such  carriage,  or  the  materials 
with  which  the  same  shall  be  built  or  fitted  up ; 
provided  that  the  price  or  value  of  such  carriage, 
together  with  the  cushion  or  cushions,  and  every 
or  any  other  arttele  or  thing  used  ttiwewith,  or 
belonging  thereto,  shall  not  exceed,  or  at  any 
time  nave  exceeded,  the  sum  of  £81 ;  but  every 
such  carriage  must  have  the  name,  place  of 
abode,  and  occupation  of  the  owner,  painted  in 
strairiit  lines,  in  white  upon  a  black  ground,  or 
in  black  upon  a  white  ground,  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  bodv  of  sudi  carriage,  or  if  there  be 
no  back  part,  then  upon  the  panel  of  the  right 
or  off  side ;  or  if  there  be  no  such  panel,  then 
upon  some  other  conspicuous  part  of  sudi  side ; 
or  if  there  be  no  such  side,  thm  upon  the  outer 
part  of  the  right  or  off  side  shaft,  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, in  words  at  length,  each  letter  being  one 
hich  in  hek^t,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth, 
and  in  su^  plain  and  oonspicuous  manner  that 
the  same  shall  be  at  aU  thnes  visible  and  leirible. 
aU  to  tenns  of  6  Ac  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  65,  and  lYict. 
c61. 

Carriages  not  let  for  hire,  with  less  than  four 
wheels  of  a  diameter  under  30  inches,  where  the 
same  shall  be  drawn  by  ponies  or  mules  not  ex- 
ceeding IS  hands  hi^ 

Jf.B.~By  act  3  Ylct  c  17,  an  additional  duty 
of  Ss.  per  pound  Is  payable  on  all  assessments 
commencing  85th  May  1840,  or  any  subsequent 
vear,  except  on  *'  Carriages  kept  to  be  let  for 


Coadies  were  introduced  hito  Ens^d  about  1570,  and  by  the  year  1600  were  In  general  use  among 
the  wealthy  classes.  Prior  to  their  mtroducticm,  the  only  mode  of  travelling  by  land  was  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  or  in  litters,— the  use  of  the  Ust,  however,  being  confined  to  the  ^ick,  to  hidies  of 
rank,  or  to  the  carriage  of  the  dead.  **  When  the  daughter  of  Henry  YII.  repaired  to  Scotland 
in  1503,  she  travelled  for  the  most  part  on  a  '  fikire  palfrey,'  two  footmen  in  her  trahi,  carrying 
'  one  varey  riche  Utere,  borne  by  two  faire  coursers  varey  nobly  drest ;  in  the  wich  litere  the 
sayd  quene  was  borne  in  the  intryng  cf  the  good  townee  or  otherwavs  to  her  good  pbiysur.*  At 
Dalkcdth  she  was  met  by  her  future  spouse,  James  IT.;  and  the  roval  lovers  made  their  entry  into 
the  capital, '  the  kyng  monted  upon  a  pallefroy,  wyVi  the  quene  bAimd  Ajrm  /  and  so  rode  thorow 
Bdenborougfa ' "  {New  Edinburgh  Almanae,  1200).  HMd  coaches  were  first  used  hi  16S5;  but 
mail  coadies  were  not  introduced  until  1785.  In  1837  there  were  54  four-horse,  and  49  pair-horse 
mail  coaches  in  England.  The  greatest  speed  attahied  by  any  of  these  was  lOf  miles  per  hour, 
the  average  of  the  whole  being  8}  miles  per  hour.  There  were  besides  30  four^orse  mails,  and 
5  pahshorse  mails  in  Irehmd ;  and  10  four-4iorse  mails,  and  4  pair-horse  mails  in  SooUand.  The 
number  of  licensed  stage-coaches,  including  mails,  in  1837,  was  30S6;  of  which  about  one-half 
(1507)  began  or  ended  their  Journeys  Id  London.  The  amount  of  revenue  derived  in  1837  from  car- 
riages of  all  kinds  (exclusive  of  that  firom  horses)  was  £546,238. 

COAL  iD&n.  SteenkuU.  Dn.  Steenkoolen.  Ft.  Charbon  de  terre.  Ger.Siein- 
kohlen.  It.  Carboni  fossil*.  Per.  Carvoes  de  terra.  Rus.  Ugolj.  Sp.  Cktrlones  de 
Herra.  Sw.  Stenkot)  is  the  result  of  the  mineralization  of  yegetable  remains.  It 
exists  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  none  is  it  prodnced  so  abundantly  as  in 
Britain.  The  most  important  Knglinh  coal-fields  are  situated  in  Northumberland 
and  Durham  J  but  coal  is  likewise  found  in  large  quantities  in  Wales,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cumberland.  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  in  the  midland  counties.  The 
Scottish  coal-fields  are  chiefly  situated  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  districts,  in 
Fife  and  in  Clackmannan,  in  Ireland  coal  is  worked  in  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
Leitrim,  and  Kilkenn3r;  but  the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 
equal  to  the  consumptioiL 
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Coal  is  of  different  kinds  ;  as,  broum  coal,  found  at  Bovey  in  Devonshire,  and  in 
•ereral  parts  of  the  Continent;  pitch  coal  or  Jei ;  alance  or  anthracite  coal^  of  which 
KUkenny  eoal  appears  to  he  a  variety  ;  zjia  black  or  common  coal:-~ih.e  last  being 
the  kind  principauy  fonnd  in  this  countrjr.  Dr  Thomson  has  amuiged  the  different 
kinds  of  coal  whicn  are  met  with  in  Britain  into  four  subdivisions  (An.  aj Phil. 
voL  xiv.).  The  first  is  caking  coal,  because  its  particles  are  softened  by  heat,  and 
adhere  together,  forming  a  compact  mass  :  the  coal  found  at  Newcastle,  around 
Manchester,  ana  in  many  other  parts  of  England,  is  of  this  kind.  The  second  is 
termed  sp^rU  coal*  ft^m  the  si>lintery  appearance  of  its  fracture.  The  cherry  coal 
occurs  in  Stafforoe^e.  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow :  its  structure  is 
slaty,  and  it  is  more  easily  broken  than  splint  coal,  which  is  much  harder ;  it  easily 
takes  fire,  and  is  consumed  rapidly,  burning  with  a  clear  yellow  flame.  The 
fourth  is  eannel  coal,  which  is  found  of  great  puritv  at  Wi^  in  Lancashire  ;  in 
Scotland  it  is  called  parrot  eoal:  it  emits  a  brilliant  light,  possesses  a  verv 
compact  structure,  and  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Coal 
is  of  a  great  vuiety  of  qualities,  as  almost  every  pit  has  in  trade  a  distinct 
character. 

The  emplo3rment  of  this  mineral  in  England  as  fuel  extends  little  fkrther  back 
than  six  centuries ;  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  it  was 
in  general  use  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  Its  consumption  has  since 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  industry^  and  with  the  advances  in 
the  art  of  mining.  The  invention  of  the  steam-enme,  the  improved  mode  of 
propping  the  mines  introduced  in  1810,  and  the  advantages  derived  from  tho 
oafetv-lamp  of  Davy  Cfirst  used  in  1815),  have  greatly  facilitated  the  working  of 
coal  m  modern  times ;  and  sinoe  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  its 
consnmpti<m  has  been  more  than  doubled.  At  present  the  annual  consumption  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  80,000,000  tons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per 
ton,  vrill  amount  to  £10,500,000,— a  siun  consideraoly  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
annnal  produce  a 

The  following  t„^ 
foreign  countries  at  the  different  ports  in  1839  :— 


il  produce  of  gold  and  silver  throu^^out  the  world. 

B  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  shipped  coastways,  and  exported  to 


CiMtwtyi.     Bspartad. 


ToB«. 

'«,'940 
8.710 

74.786 
l4ft,O07 
470,r^ 
486,799 
141,838 

63,»1 

88,111 

0,686 
438.188 
60.141 

i.r 

8.160.3S1 

913.000 

1,308,778 

18, — 

138.475 

3.906 


26,640 
830 
6,874 
3,0S8 
4.879 

13,< 

95.684 

24,890 

*  *i*921 

103,630 

107 

22,616 

9.432 

1,372 

658,052 

370,680 

111,707 

28,496 

4,802 

2,162 


6,521,57711.315,137 


SCOTLAirO. 

Lelth 

BorrowitounneM . . 
Qnuigemouth  .... 

Kiriicaldy 

Greenock 

Port-GlMgow  — 

Glasgow 

Irvine 

Ower  porta 


Dublin 

Other  port!. . 


Total!. , 


CoMtwaja.     Enpmui. 


30.459 
186,183 
60,383 
46,960 

i; 

18 

101,038 

948,417 

73.457 

2,044 


690,348 


1,863 


2,088 


TOBft. 

18,306 
33,029 
11,151 

7.138 
16.011 

3.768 

20.733 

19,284 

151 

994 


130,565 


1,389 
8,386 


3,715 


7.283,0131,449,417 


Of  the  7,228,013  tons  shipped  coastways.  336,968  tons  consisted  of  culm,  which  was 
scot  almost  wholly  firomSwansea.  Uanelly,  and  Milford,  and  13,015  tons  of  cinders, 
chiefly  i^xwi  Newca^.  All  coal  sent  coastways  bv  sea  was,  in  the  reign  of  Wm. 
IIL,  snltjeeted  to  a  tax  of  5s.  per  chaldron,  which,  during  the  late  war,  was  raised 
to  Si.  4d. ;  it  was  reduced  in  1824  to  6b.,  and  in  1831  it  was  repealed  ;  in  1830  the 
revenne  yielded  by  this  tox  amounted  to  £1,021,862. 

In  1836  an  act  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  109)  was  passed  which  repealed  certain  pro- 
visions contained  in  three  previous  acts  (9  Anne,  c.  28 ;  4  Qeo.  II.  c.  SO ;  and 
28  Geo.  III.  c  58),  bv  which  combinations  in  the  coal-trade  to  enhance  the  price 
were  dedaied  nnlawAil,  and  which  also  had  the  effect  of  preventing  more  than 
iv«  penoni  from  cairying  on  trade  in  coals  in  partnership. 
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The  coal-trade  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  regnlated  by  a  great  raiietr 
of  local  statutes:  the  shipments  iVom  the  Tyne  by  the  **  Tnro  actr  6  Geo.  IV. 
c.  S2,  which  proYides  that  every  ship  must  be  loadra  in  her  **  tumf*  and  the  Lon- 
don trade  by  the  act  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  as  renewed  (I  &  2  Vict,  c  101)  for  7 
years  in  IB38,    The  chief  proyisions  of  the  latter  are  the  following  :— 

The  dntlet  preTloculy  payable  upon  coals  commuted  for  13d.  apon  erery  ton  eold  within  the 
Hmtts  of  the  atv ;  namely.  8d.  per  ton  payable  to  the  fund  for  public  improTements ;  4d.  per  ton 
to  the  corporation  of  London  ;  and  Id.  p«  too  to  the  coal  market.  Coal  Exduinge  to  continue 
vested  in  the  corporation  of  London ;  and  to  be  an  open  marliet,  {{  X  4.  Court  of  Aldermen  maj 
make  by-laws  to  r^ulate  the  market,  f  39.  Coals  to  be  sold  byweight ;  and  the  chaldron  mea- 
sure formerly  used  to  be  reckoned  equal  251  cwts.,  8$  43.  44.  With  coals  exceeding  MO  lbs.  deli- 
vered from  any  ligfatw,  or  trcm  any  wharf  within  25  miles  of  the  General  Post  OJBloe,  the  sdler 
shall  dettver  to  the  purchaser  immediately  on  arrival,  and  before  unloading,  a  ticket  speetfyinr 
the  name  of  the  coal,  and  the  quantity ;  and  a  welatung  machine  is  directed  to  be  carried  with 
•very  wagon,  and  the  carman  to  weigh  gratuitously  any  sack  chosen  by  the  pnrduser.  under 
Densities  of  £20.  {  47.  Coals  above  560  lbs.  to  be  delivered  in  sacks  containing  either  11 2  lbs.  or 
224  lbs.  net ;  coals  delivered  by  gang  Itbwa  may  be  conveyed  in  sacks  containtaig  any  weif^t.  sodi 
betaig  first  mentioned,  and  may  be  deUvered  in  bulk  if  the  purchasers  think  fit;  but  the  weight 
of  the  cart  and  coals  therein  shall  be  previously  ascertained  by  a  weighing  madilne,  and  the  seller^ 
ticket  shall  state  the  weight  of  the  cart  and  of  the  coals  therein,  under  penalty  of  £50. 

The  consumption  of  coal  in  London  in  the  year  1837  amounted  to  2,626,997  tons, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  18.735  tons  Scotch,  33,259  tons  Welsh,  and  14,96S 
tons  Yorkshire,  were  brought  almost  wholly  firom  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and 
Stockton ;  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  London  with  coals  in 
tiie  same  year  vfas  8720.  Jn  1838,  the  consumption  of  London  vras  2,552,321  tons, 
and  in  1839, 2,611,616  tons. 

Of  late  years  considerable  interest  has  been  excited  both«  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment by  a  system  under  which  the  supply  of  coals  to  the  London  market  is  limited 
when  the  prices  are  below  certain  defined  rates.  It  would  appear,  that  for  the 
ostensible  object  of  preventing  an  undue  fluctuation  of  prioes,  an  arrangement, 
called  **  The  Limitation  of  the  Vends,*'  has  (though  subject  to  occasional  interrup- 
tions) long  existed  among  the  coal-owners  in  Durham  and  Northumberland,  by 
which  the  quantity  to  be  raised  from  the  different  collieries  is  ai>portioned  aocoraing 
to  the  probable  demand.  ^  When,*'  says  Mr  Brandling,  **  it  is  understood  by  the 
coal-owners  that  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  coal-trade  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
are  willing  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  of  this  nature,  a  representative  is  named 
for  each  of  the  collieries  ;  these  representatives  meet  together,  and  from  amon^ 
them  choose  a  committee  of  nine  for  the  Tyne.  and  seven  for  the  Wear.  This  beinf 
done,  the  proprietors  of  the  best  coals  are  caUed  upon  to  name  the  prioe  at  which 
they  intend  to  sell  their  coals  for  the  suoceeding  twelve  months  ;  according  to  this 
price  the  remaining  proprietors  fix  their  prices:  this  bcdng  accomplishMl,  each 
colliery  is  reouested  to  send  in  a  statement  of  the  different  sorts  of  coal  thev  raise,  and 
the  powers  of  the  colliery,  that  is,  the  quantity  that  each  particular  colliery  could 
raise  at  ftill  vrork ;  and  upon  these  statements  the  committee,  assuming  an  ima- 
ginary basis,  fix  the  relative  proportions  as  to  quantity  between  all  the  collieries, 
which  proportions  are  observed  whatever  quantity  the  markets  may  demand.  The 
committee  then  meet  once  a-month,  and  according  to  the  probable  demand  of  the 
ensuing;  month,  they  issue  so  much  per  1000  to  the  different  collieries ;  that  is,  if 
they  give  me  an  imaginary  basis  of  30,000,  and  my  neighbour  20,000,  according  to 
the  quality  of  our  coals,  and  our  power  of  raising  them  in  the  monthly  quantity, 
if  they  issue  100  to  the  1000,  I  raise  and  sell  3000  during  the  month,  and  my 
neighbour  2000;  but  in  fixing  the  relative  quantities,  if  we  take  800,000  chaldrons 
as  the  probable  demand  of  the  different  markets  for  the  year,  if  the  markets  should 
require  more,  an  increased  quantity  would  be  ^ven  out  monthly,  so  as  to  raise  the 
annual  quantity  to  meet  the  demand,  were  it  double  the  original  quantity  as- 
sumed."   (Par.  Pfl|w>  1830.)» 

The  criterion  b^  which  the  coal-owners  are  guided  is  the  price  in  the  London 
market.  This  pnoe,  however,  is  alleged  to  be  very  much  under  the  control  of  the 
coal-fiustors,  who,  it  is  said,  are  eiiabl^,by  the  co-operation  of  the  northern  owners, 
to  rogulate  the  number  of  cargoes  to  be  unloaded,  and  in  this  way  artificially  to 
elevate  the  price  to  the  consumer.  The  regulation  of  the  coal-mctors  of  date 
2d  February  1837  bears,  *<  That  in  consequenoe  of  the  great  increase  of  price  of 

■  regulating  the  issues  have 
t  sfaioe  its  establishment:— 

, , . , «7M<^MUdroDs$  In  18^,  770 

cfaaklrons;  inl838,eWcbaklrons;  in  1830, 644 chaldrons; and inl840,«6chaUroiis per tbousawL 
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mrj  tiling  ooimected  with  shippinff  and  the  coal-trade,  the  following  scale  bo 
adopted."  namely,  to  admit  firom  SOtn  September  to  Ist  March,  40  cargoes,  when 
eoaDi  ruie  23s.  6d. ;  50  cargoes  when  they  role  from  23s.  9d.  to  24s. ;  60  cargoes 
when  from  24s.  3d.  to  24s.  6d. ;  and  70  cargoes  at  24s.  9d.  From  Ist  March  to  1st 
April,  each  rate  is  reduced  6d. ;  and  from  1st  April  to  80th  September,  a  fhrther 
redaction  of  6d.  is  made  on  the  scale.  The  price  here  stated  is  the  wholesale  prioe 
charged  at  the  ooal-exchan^.*  According  to  Mr  Pease,  theparticnlars  of  the  cost 
of  one  ton  of  best  house-nre  coal  (as  Bewicks,  Craister,  Wall's  End,  Gosforth, 
Beaton's,  and  others  of  a  similar  quality),  frx>m  the  Tyne,  supplied  to  a  London 
eonsomer,  f«"ining  the  price  naid  by  him  to  be  £1, 12s.  6d.,  Is  as  follows : — U/, 
Cost  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  Tyne,  lOs.  6d. ;  2^  Chai]Kes  at  coal-market  in 
London,  inclnding  city  dues,  insurance,  &c.,  2b.  8d. ;  3</,  Freight  to  shipowner, 
including  harbour  dues,  &c.,  9s.  4d. ;  4/ft,  coal-merchant  in  London,  including 
screening,  carting,  &e.  lOs. ;  in  all,  £1,  12b.  6d.  {Par.  Paper^  1838,  No,  475,  pp. 
7,165.) 

Notwithstanding  the  clamour  which  has  been  raised  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  material  reduction  could  be  made  on  the  price  charged  by 
the  northern  oo(al-owner,  as  he  is  kept  in  check  by  the  competition  of  proprietors 
in  other  places,  who  are  not  parties  to  the  alleged  oombmation.  But  the  fact 
that  the  cost  free  on  board,  in  the  Tyne,  is  more  than  trebled  upon  the  consumer 
in  London,  shows  that  abuses  must  exist  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  there ; 
snd  on  examination  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  An  unnecessary  delay  occurs 
m  the  discharge  of  eoal-yessels  after  their  arriyal  in  the  Thames, —a  circumstance 
which  must  prodnoe  an  extra  charge  for  freight ;  while,  in  unloading  and  in  aU 
subsequent  operations,  a  want  of  economy  is  conspicuous,  and  charger  are  accu- 
Bolated  in  a  manner  without  parallel  in  any  other  port  or  the  kingdom.  In  Edin- 
bori^  situated  on  eleyated  ground,  2  miles  from  tne  port,  the  wipping  prioe  of 
Newcastle  coal  is  only  about  doubled  on  the  consumer. 

The  expwriation  ofcoaU  was  formerly  checked  by  a  heayy  export  duty  of  6b.  5d. 
per  ton  upon  hurge,  and  Is.  8d.  per  ton  upon  small  coab  ;  but  in  1831  these  duties 
were  mo<&fied ;  and  in  1835  (4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  o.  89)  they  were  repealed,  with  the 
exception  ottaiad  vahrem  duty  of  10s.  per  cent,  when  enorted  in  a  British  ship, 
*ad  <Mr  4s.  per  ton  when  exported  in  a  foreign  ship.  No  duty  is  exigible  on 
ihipments  to  the  British  colonies.  As  coal  can  oe  frequently  taken  as  bal- 
hut,  it  is  now  exported  in  inereasinc  quantities  to  foreign  countries.  In  1839, 
the  quantity  expcnrted  was,  as  already  stated.  1,449,417  tons ;  whereof,  France, 
d<M7d  tons  ;  Holland,  180,348  tons  ;  Denmark,  129,005  tons  :  Germany,  116,678 
tons ;  Russia,  78,054  tons :  Prussia,  83,942  tons ;  Italy,  30,279  tons ;  Malta, 
27,988  tons  ;  British  Amenca,  50,983  tons ;  British  West  Indies.  64,078  tons ; 
United  States,  52,930  tons  ;  Brazil,  21,066  tons ;  other  countries,  273,693  tons ;  the 
<ledared  yalne  of  the  whole  was  £542^. 


▼*tt«i  itttU  belong,  and  for  toe  prodoetlon,  witliin  atz  montns,  of  certiflcatea  bv  tne  Britiab  consul 
*t  ■Qch  port  of  the  due  landing  of  the  cargoes,  before  such  bonds  shall  be  discharged:  the  partiet 
ttMottng  the  bond  are  to  be  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Tessel  only,  and  the  stamp-duty  on  the 
koiid  is  to  be  remitted  lo  the  party.  (Mfo.  Cotn,  Ous.  Julp  12, 1837;  Treoi.  Ord«r,  Nw.  7, 18S7, 
ttdiltott,  18S8.) 

DwraHan  qfCbo/.— There  is  much  fikllacy  in  the  conjectures  which  are  so  frequently 
hawrded  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  our  coal-mines.  Some  persons  peroeiye  in 
theiD  a  store  of  ftiel  laid  up  for  thousands  of  years,  eyen  at  the  present  mcreasing 
rsts  of  oonsnmption  ;  while  others  pronounce  as  confidently  thai  cold  and  starya- 
tion  await  ns  before  fiye  centuries  snail  haye  ekpsed.  The  present  yast  demand, 
it  is  true,  would  exhaust  our  known  coal-fields  in  a  calculable  time,  but  we  haye  the 
Qoknown,  or  rather  unsuryeyed,  in  reserye,  to  which  ineenuity  and  enterprise  will 
gndually  extend  themselyes.  We  haye  also  ground  to  hope  that  the  present  waste 
of  esal  in  the  mine  and  on  the  bank  cannot  always  continue,  for  in  the  progress  of 
faMwIedge  we  haye  an  assurance,  that  eyery  year,  as  it  increases  the  neeessity, 
^ill  also  increase  the  means  of  eoonomizing  our  resources.  When  we  consider  the 
Mgmeated  eflfect  of  coal  in  the  steam-engine  since  the  days  of  Watt,  and  the  saying 

*  Hudi  illssitiArtInn  exists  among  the  owners  of  the  best  coals  in  the  north  with  the  coal-bc- 
toi^  regnlatioa  in  London,  which  often  precludes  the  best  description  of  coal  from  being  oflered 
fcr  Hie  until  the  Inferior  quaUtlei  have  been  taken  off  the  market  by  the  coal-merchants,  and  it  Is 
' — '  *     i  as  not  improbable  that  some  alteration  tai  the  present  system  will  be  the  result. 
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of  fbel  which  the  introduction  of  the  hot-blast,  and  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  smelt- 
ing of  iron,  nromises  to  occasion,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  general  rise  in  the  price 
of  coal  womd  stimulate  ingenuity  to  the  discoTcry  of  other  improrenients  by  which 
equal  effects  might  be  produced  without  increase  of  cost.  Such  a  stimulus  is  already 
in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  economy  of  foel  which  the  employment  of  steam- 
yessels  in  long  voyages  renders  necessary,  and  from  this  important  results  must 
follow.  Meantime,  the  only  lej^timate  end  to  be  aimed  at  by  speculators  on  tiie 
duration  of  coal,  is  Uie  preTcntion  of  all  waste.  If,  to  the  beet  of  our  power,  we 
husbfuid  our  resources,  we  may  safely  leave  to  posterity  the  management  of  tneir 
own  interest,— the  tass  of  compensating  for  a  oiminution  of  mineral  resouroes  by 
an  increase  of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity. 

COASTING-TRADE.    [Commbbce.    Customs.    Shippoco.] 

COB,  a  name  given  in  some  places  to  the  hard  dollar. 

COBALT  (Fr.  Cobalt,  Ger.  KobaU\  a  reddish-gray  brittle  metal,  somewhat 
soft,  and  difficultly  Visible;  it  possesses  little  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  8*6.  The  finest  spe- 
cimens are  the  produce  of  Saxony.  Cobalt  is  never  employed  in  a  separate  state, 
but  the  impure  oxides  of  the  metal,  called  zafflre  and  smalts,  are  extensively 
used  as  colouring  materials.  Cobait  blue,  or  ThenartPt  blue,  is  a  beautiful  pig- 
ment prepared  from  the  phosphate  of  cobalt,  which  may  sometimes  be  introduced 
by  pamters  as  a  substitute  for  ultramarine.   iBrarMt  Chemittrv.) 

COCA,  a  shrub  iErythroxyUm  coca)  cultivated  extensively  on  the  Andes  of  Peru, 
on  account  of  its  leaves,  whioh,  when  dried  and  mixed  with  burnt  lime,  form  a 
stimulating  narcotic,  which  is  much  used  by  the  Peruvians  as  a  masticatory.  The 
nse  of  coca  brings  on  a  state  of  apathy  to  all  surrounding  objects,  and  its  effects 
are  of  the  most  pernicious  nature,  exceeding  even  those  ofopium  in  the  destruction 
of  mental  and  bodily  powers.  A  confirmea  coca-chewer,  or  coquero,  is  said  never 
to  be  reclaimed.  In  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  value  of  this  drug  prepared  annually 
is  estimated  at  above  24  millions  of  dollars. 

COCCULUS  INDIOJS  (Fr.  Coque  de  Levant.  Ger.  FuchJcwmer,  It.  GaUa 
di  Levante,  Malay,  7\iba  bidij.  Tam.  KakaeoUis  vereL  Sans.  Kakamari)y  a 
name  given  to  the  berries  of  the  Memspermum  cooculus  (Linn.)  of  Malabar.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  larse  peas,  of  a  gray  colour,  and  wrinkly  sur&ce,  and  contain  a 
kidney- shaped  seed  vritnin  a  very  thick  shelL  Four  ounces  of  the  nut  afford  one 
onnce  of  the  seeds.  The  shell  nas  little  taste,  but  the  seed  is  poisonous  and  in- 
tensely bitter.  Cocculus  indicus  is  said  to  be  employed  by  some  brewers  as  a 
substitute  for  hops,  though  its  sale  and  use  for  such  a  purpose  is  prohibited  under 
severe  penalties  by  56  Geo.  III.  c.  58.  It  is  sometimes  used  externally  in  medicine* 
About  2000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

COCHIN-CHINA.    [Anwam.] 

COCHINEAL  (Du.Cbficft<?m/fe.  Ft, Cochenille.  Ger.KotchenUje.  li.Ck>eemigUa, 
Por.  Cochenilha,  Rns.  Konesenet,  Sp.  CocAmtOi,  orana),  a  beautirol  red  dye-etu£^  is 
the  female  of  a  small  insect  (.Chcous  oaeti)  a  native  of  Mexico,  which  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  cacttu  opunHa,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  colour.  After 
beinff  collected  from  the  plants,  they  are  plunged  mto  boiling  water  to  kill  them,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  Cochineal  is  imported  m  snuul  rugose  inodorous  srains,  commonly 
of  a  deep  mulberry-colour,  and  covered  more  or  less  with  a  whit&h  down.  Those 
insects  are  preferred  whicn  are  dry  and  plump.  In  the  British  market  the  quali- 
ties are  disfinguished  by  the  names  Black,  Suver,  and  Foxv,  the  respective  prices 
of  Triiich,  in  bond,  were  recently  stated  at  8s.,  7s.,  and  €s,  per  lb.  It  is  liable 
to  be  adulterated  by  mixture  vnth  old  insects,  composed  of  mere  skin,  and  vrith 
spurious  ffrains  manufactured  of  coloured  dou£^ :  the  latter  are  detected  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  them,  wnile  it  has  little  effect  upon  the 
genuine  insect.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken  that  the  dark  colour  has  not  been 
oommunicated  by  art,  which  mav  be  discovered  by  the  article  having,  in  this  case, 
an  unpleasant  odour.  Cochineal,  though  affording  a  crimson  solution,  is  generally 
oaed  for  dyeing  scarlet,  and  is  employed  chiefiy  for  woollen  goods. 

The  production  of  cochineal  is  confined  to  Mexico  and  Centnd  America;  but,  as 
it  comprehends  a  great  value  in  small  bulk,  it  is  frequently  used  by  merchants  for 
remittances,  and  is  thus  imported  from  many  other  places  besides  the  countries  of 
production.  The  consumption  in  this  kingaom  vras  nearly  doubled  after  a  great 
diminution  of  the  duty  in  1824;  and  it  hi^  again  much  increased  since  the  late 
reduction  to  Is.  per  cwt.  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  113),  which  took  effect  from  the  5th 
January  1839;  the  average  quantity  annually  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
four  prerious  years  having  been  170,000  lbs.;  whereas,  in  the  year  to  5th  Jannary 
1840,  it  amounted  to  490,<K)0  lbs. 
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OOCKET,  a  ciistom-hoiifle  wiTtant,  f^ven  on  the  entry  of  goods  for  exportation, 
in  evidence  of  their  having  paid  doty,  or  heinff  daty  free. 

COCKLE,  a  shell-fiBh  (Uardium)  which  aboonds  in  the  seas  of  almost  every 
Winn  and  temperate  climate.  It  is  generally  found  buried  in  sand  near  the  shore. 
The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  The  common 
eockle  (C  edule)  is  well  known  as  a  cheap  article  of  tood  in  most  of  the  towns  on 
our  coast. 

COCO,  OB  COCOA-NUT  (Pers.  Narjible),  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  palm 
(Coeo§  nudfera)  found  in  all  tropical  countnee.  The  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  a 
pleasant  refreshing  liquor  contained  within  the  kernel  while  it  is  yet  growing,  and 
which  diminishes  in  Quantity  as  the  kernel  approaches  to  maturity,  lliis  last 
has  much  the  taste  of  the  filb^.  The  importance  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  to  mankind 
has  caused  it  to  be  cultivated  wherever  the  climate  is  favourable  to  its  growth. 
It  is  sometimes  found  throughout  extensive  tracts,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
trees.  Almost  the  whole  Brazilian  coast,  from  the  nver  San  Francisco  to  the  bar  of 
Mamangnape,  about  280  miles,  is  thus  occupied ;  and  it  was  estimated  some  years  ago 
that  about  10,000,000  trees  were  growing  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ceylon,  ^e 
nuts  are  generally^  brought  to  Europe  as  wed^  to  fiisten  casks  and  other  packages  in 
vessels  ;  their  freight,  therefore,  costs  nothmg.  About  400,000  lbs.  are  annually 
entered  for  home  consumption. 

The  oocoa  palm  if  from  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter;  at  the  top  it  it 
crowned  with  a  magnifloent  tuft  of  toavee,  each  about  14  feet  hi  length,  and  reeembUng  an 
•oormooi  feather.  A  good  tree  prodocet  from  50  to  80,  lometimee  100  nuts  in  a  year ;  and  each 
not  ie  conridered  equivalent,  aa  food,  to  at  least  3  os.  of  rice.    It  growi  beet  in  the  moist  low 


wtn  and  frvit  are  geoeiauy  to  be  seen  at  the  same  time.  It  fomishes  materials  for  almost  an 
infinite  variety  of  purposes.  Of  the  roots  are  oonstmoted  baskets ;  of  the  hollowed  trunk,  drums, 
pipes  for  aqueducts,  and  rimilar  articles.  The  reticulated  substance  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  besides 
earing  for  Infents'  cradles,  is  manufectured  into  coarse  sackcloth.  The  terminal  bud  is  accounted  a 
defieacy  for  the  table.  The  leaves  are  employed  for  thatching  buildings,  for  making  baskets,  fences, 
and  torches,  besides  fumisbina  the  ohi^  diet  in  Ceylon  for  the  tame  elephants ;  in  a  youns  state  they 
are  transparent,  and  are  made  Into  lanterns  by  the  natives.  The  woody  ribs  of  the  leaflets  are 
formed  into  a  Icmd  of  basket-work  for  catching  fish,  and  into  the  brushes  and  brooms  employed  for 
domestic  purposes.  Good  potash  is  yielded  by  the  ashes,  and  the  latter  Is  used  instead  of  soap 
by  the  native  washermen.  From  the  unexpanded  flower  is  procured  a  sweet  Juice  which 
is  converted  into  wine,  and  subsequently  distilled  into  arrack,  which  is  mannfactured  fai  very 
large  quantities  in  the  island.  From  palm-Juice  is  likewise  prepsired,  In  great  abundance,  a  coarso 
Idnd  of  sugar  caB.tdJamer]f.  The  value  of  the  firuit  of  thu  tree  can  only  be  fullv  appreciated  in 
the  ooantiies  that  produce  it.  The  fibrous  covering  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  hemp,  and  Is 
largely  ouurafectared  into  eoir  [Coia],  a  substance  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  cordage  of 
tiesils  In  diort,  to  such  a  vanetv  of  purposes  is  the  cocoa-nut  tree  applied,  that,  according  to 
Mr  Martfai,  the  natives  of  the  Haldive  Isluids  send  an  annual  embassy  to  Oeylon,  the  boats  con- 
Teving  which  are  entirely  prepared  from  this  tree,  the  persons  oomponns  the  embassy  clothed  and 
fed  on  its  prodncts,  and  the  numerous  presents  for  the  governor  are  all  mannfactured  from  this 
lofthepalms. 


Coooa-Ntrr  Oil  is  Obtained  from  the  albumen,  or  white  solid  matter  contained  within  the  shell, 
by  pmasm-e  ot  decoction ;  usually  the  former.  This  oil  is  used  in  lamps,  in  the  mannttoture  of 
eagMOea  and  tordies,  in  the  compositi(m  of  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  and  mixed  with  dammer 
it  forms  the  substance  used  In  India  for  calking  the  seams  of  ships.  It  Is  largelv  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Ceylon,  and  about  30,(w0  cwts.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

COCOA.    [Cacao.] 

COCOON,  the  oblong  roundish  ball  formed  by  the  silk-worm  by  winding  around 
itself  the  silk  which  it  draws  fh>m  its  bowels. 

COD  (Du.  Kabeljaauuf,  Baukaelja,  Fr.  Morue,  Ger.  Kabljath  Bakalau.  It. 
Baccala.  Por.  Baoalhdo,  Sp.  Bacaiad),  the  most  valuable  of  the  white  fish  iOadus 
MorrhuAf  Linn. :  Morrhua  vwaaris,  Cuv.)  is  found  universally  from  Iceland  nearly 
to  Gibraltar,  and  is  very  abundant  on  the  coast  and  islands  on  the  E.  side  of  Ame- 
rica, fit>m  M:  kt.  40**  to  66%  particularly  at  Newfoundland.  It  spawns  in  our  seas 
about  February,  and  nine  millions  of  ova  have  been  found  in  the  roe  of  one  female. 
It  is  in  the  best  condition,  as  food,  trom  the  end  of  October  to  Christmas.  Two 
varieties  are  distinguished  in  the  British  seas,  the  northern  or  Scotch  cod,  a  blunt- 
beaded,  liffhter-coloured  fish  ;  and  the  southern  or  Dogger  Bank  cod,  a  sharper- 
nose<t,  darker  fish  :  both  are  equally  good,  and  are  sometimes  taken  on  the  same 
ground.  As  cod  generally  inhabits  water  nrom  25  to  40  fathoms  deep,  its  capture 
is  only  attempted  with  lines  and  hooks.  It  is  voracious,  and  easily  taken  :  ftt>m 
400  to  550  fish  have  been  cau^^t  at  the  Nevvfoundland  bank,  in  10  or  1 1  hours,  by  one 
nan.    **  In  this  country,  it  appears  to  be  taken  all  round  the  coast ;  among  the 
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islands  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Scotland  it  is  abandant ;  most  extensiye  fbAieriw  are 
carried  on  ;  and  it  may  be  traced  as  occurring  also  on  the  shore  of  almost  every 
connty  in  Ireland."—^  A  change  has  lately  taken  place  from  the  ood  harinc  shifted 
their  gronnd.  Formerly  the  Grayesend  and  Barking  fishermen  obtained  no  ood 
nearer  than  the  Orkneys  or  the  Dogger  Bank  ;  but  for  the  last  two  or  three,  years, 
the  sunply^  for  the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going  no  farther  thiui  the 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts,  and  even  between  that  and  London,  where  pre- 
Tiously  yery  few  fish  could  be  obtained."    iVarrelPt  British  Fishes,) 

The  Cfre€U  Bank  cf  Newfoundland^  the  celebrated  resort  for  the  cod-fisherr,  is  a 
larse  rocky  shmil  extending  towards  the  east  of  the  island,  about  600  miles  in  len^h 
and  200  in  breadth.  The  ocean  flowing  oyer  this  yast  submarine  mountain  contains 
perhaps  as  much  human  food  as  a  landterritory  of  equal  extent ;  and  although  the 
maritime  nations  haye  for  seyeral  centuries  laboured  inde&tigably  in  it,  not  the 
slightest  diminution  of  fruitfiilness  has  ever  been  obseryed.  For  a  long  time  the 
flfihery  was  chiefly  conflned  to  this  bank,  and  to  yessels  sailing  from  European  ports. 
As  soon,  howeyer,  as  permanent  settlements  began  to  be  formed,  it  was  found  that 
the  S.  E.  coast,  rocky  and  deeply  embayed,  alrarded  a  supply  almost  equally  ex- 
haustless,  the  produce  of  whicn  could  be  cured  there  much  more  cheaply  and  con- 
yeniently.  The  bank-fishery  was  in  consequence  gradually  deserted  by  tne  British  ; 
and  if  tne  French  and  Americans  still  carry  it  on  to  a  certain  extent,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  y^nt  of  the  same  conyeniency  on  shore. 

The  fishery  now  carriea  on  by  our  countrymen  chiefiy  extends  along  the  coasts 
of  Labrador,  principally  the  south-eastern  tract  opposite  to  Newfoundland,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  Twenty  thousand  British  subjects 
are  annually  employed,  with  from  two  to  three  hundred  schooners,  on  the  Labrador 
stations.  About  four-fifths  of  what  we  prepare  is  afterwards  exported  to  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  chiefly  for  consumption  during  Lent,  and  the  other 
fksts  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  church.  A  great  quantity  is  carried  into  Newfound- 
land green  or  pickled,  that  is,  it  is  split  and  salted,  but  has  not  been  dried  at  the 
stations.  Li  general,  howeyer.  it  is  dried ;  after  undergoing  which,  and  a  careAil 
inspection,  it  is  diyiaed  into  uiree  sorts :— 1.  Merchantabto.  of  the  finest  colour 
ana  quality.  2.  Madeira,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  first.  3.  West  India, 
decidedly  inferior,  vet  capable  of  standing  a  sea-yoya^e,  and  being  kept  a  consider- 
able time.  These  last,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  are  destined  for  the 
aliment  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  The  bank-fish  is  inferior  in  appearance 
to  the  shore-fish,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  quality,  from  the  process  of  drying 
(which  must  be  done  on  shore)  being  often  performed  too  late,  and  yrith  fewer 
conyenienoes  than  in  the  case  of  the  shore-fishery.  It  is,  howeyer,  of  a  larger  size, 
which  secures  a  preference  in  some  markets. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  British  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  including  the  fish 
carried  there  from  Labrador,  at  different  periods  since  1790,  was  as  follows.    The 

Suantities  stated  are  quintals  of  dried  fisn,  each  equal  112  lbs.,  or  1  cwt.  ayoir- 
upois. 

1790, 179M793,  ftTwage  .  qolntals  656,800 
1798,1790,1800  389,881 

1805  .  .  526,380 

1815       .  1,845,808 

1890  ...  .         899,799 

1826       ...  .  978,464 

The  state  of  the  fishery  majr  thus  be  regarded  as  stationary.  The  price  ob- 
tained for  cod,  howeyer,  has  yaried  remarkably.  In  1814,  it  yma  estimated  at  £2  per 
quintal ;  in  1831, 1832.  and  1833,  at  not  more  than  10s.  In  1834.  it  rose  to  about 
13s. ;  but  in  1835,  agam  fell  to  10s.  The  yalue  of  the  860,354  qumtals  dry  fish,  in 
1836,  is  stated  in  the  public  accounts  at  £517,457,  of  which  there  were  exported, 
810^8  quintals,  yalue,  £483,638  sterling ;  the  yalue  of  the  core  and  pickled  fish, 
in  the  same  year,  being,  besides,  £1665.  This,  howeyer.  vrus  excludye  of  the 
fisheries  of  Noya  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  produce 
of  which  is  stated  under  these  heads  respectiyely.  The  quantity  of  fish  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  re-exported,  and  consumed,  for  a  series  of  years,  is  stated 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  follows,  without  howeyer  HigtingniBhing 
the  portion  thereof  consLsting  of  cod  :— 


1830  ..          .         qointeto  700,177 

1838  ....         619,177 

1833  ...  .      883,536 

1834  ....  6744188 
1836  ...  .  797,086 
1836  ....    800,354 


1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

Imported,  owta 

51,974 

68,337 

86,166 

195,133 

108,448 

Re-«xport«d 

17,418 

6,360 

0,916 

13,310 

6,574 

34,569 

69,768 

78,474 

111,893 

96,874 

Gr^at  IMtain,  by  the  treaty  of  1816,  ceded  to  France  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
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iliores  of  NewfonndlMid,  from  Cape  John  to  Cape  Raj,  with  the  isiandi  of  St 
Piene  and  Miqiielon  ^  and  in  1832,  this  power  employed  about  325  yessels.  of  frtmi 
100  to  400  tons  each,  in  her  fisheries  on  the  British  American  coasts  ana  banks, 
and  14,000  fishermen ;  and  the  produce  of  their  fishery  in  the  same  year  was  about 
554,000  qointals,  Talue  £300,000  sterling ;  to  protect  which  the  goTemment  pays 
on  the  avenure  £50,000  in  bounties.  The  French  yessels  are  principally  flttea  out 
at  St  Malo,  fiordeaux,  Brest,  Marseilles,  and  Dieppe. 

The  Americans  of  the  United  States,  by  the  oouTention  of  1818,  possess  the  pri- 
Titege  of  fishing  along  all  the  coasts  withm  three  marine  miles  of  the  shore ;  and 
of  curing  fish  in  snoh  harbours  and  bays  as  are  uninhabited,  or,  if  occupied,  with 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  first  spring  Yoyage  is  made  to  the  banks ; 
the  second  either  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence^  or  the  coast  of  Labrador;  the 
third,  or  fall  Toyage,  is  acain  to  the  banks  ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  £dl  Toyage,  is 
also  made,  sometimes  to  the  banks.  In  these  fisheries  they  hxre  annually  miAged 
trem  1500  to  2000  schooners  of  90  to  130  tons,  employing  about  20,000  seamen.  The 
total  produce  of  their  cod-fishery  was  statea  some  years  ago  at  1,850,000  quintals, 
of  wluch  about  1,500,000  quintiOs  were  taken  in  the  Britidi  American  seas.  The 
adventurers  receiTO  no  bounty  fh>m  their  goTcmment,  but  they  possess  peculiar 
adTantages  fh>m  their  yicinity  to  the  fishing-grounds.  Their  yessels  are  cUdly 
fitted  out  at  Boston,  and  other  ports  on  their  north-eastern  coast. 

The  history  of  the  cod-fisher]r,  and  of  the  dissensions  it  has  frequentlY  produced 
between  the  maritime  states,  with  a  full  account  of  the  different  inetiioaB  oy  which 
the  fi^  are  caught  and  cured,  will  be  found  in  M*Gre^r*B  **  Britidi  America."  toL  i 
chap.  9  &  1 0;  also  in  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  **  British  America,"  yoI.  ii.  snap.  12. 

[FiSHKRIES.] 

CODILLA,  the  part  separated  or  picked  out  in  cleaning  hemp  (a  flax. 

COFFEE  (Du..^^.  lt.&Por.Cbjf^.  Ger.JTq^.  Ras,Kofi.  Fr.&Sp.O^) 
is  the  berry  of  the  Coffea  Arabica,  an  evergreen  shrub  with  an  erect  slender  trunk, 
in  height  from  8  to  15  feet,  and  having  l<mg  fiexible  branches.  The  fiower  resem- 
bles tnat  of  the  common  jasmine,  and  the  rruit  is  like  a  small  red  cherry,  enclosing 
within  a  soft  pulp  the  two  oval  seeds  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  coffee  bean  <? 
eommerce.  The  shrub  be^^  to  produce  firuit  when  about  2  years  old,  and  yields, 
according  to  its  age  and  size,  from  1  to  4  or  5  lbs. ;  but  the  quality  of  the  produce 
f^om  young  plants  is  inferiw  to  that  from  such  as  are  4  or  5  years  old.  Cofiee  only  2 
or  3  months  from  the  tree  is  not  sosood  as  that  which  has  been  kept  a  year;  but  when 
older  it  becomes  deteriorated.  When  of  good  quality,  the  seeds  or  beans  are  hsjxi 
and  heavy,  sink  quickly  in  water,  are  of  a  light  yellowish-green  colour,  sweetish 
taste,  possess  in  a  slight  degree  the  peculiar  odour  of  coffee,  and  are  f^  firom  any 
damp  smell.  The  beans  from  the  West  Indies  are  larger  than  those  from  the 
East.  Before  being  used  for  domestic  purposes  they  are  roasted,  a  process  by 
which  they  are  incxiased  to  nearly  tvdce  their  ori|^nal  size,  while  they  lose  about 
one-third  of  their  weight.  Coffee  is  very  apt  to  imbibe  moisture,  or  the  fiavour 
of  any  thin^  placed  near  it ;  much  attention  is  therefore  necessary  in  packing  it 
on  board  ship  or  otherwise. 

The  coffee  shrub  is  indigenous  to  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  but  it  has  been  trans- 
planted Into  many  tropical  countries,  and  is  now  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Its  diief  celebrity,  however,  is  derived  fh>m  Arabia,  where  its  cultivation  seems  to 
be  best  understooa.  The  quantity  shipped  f^m  the  different  places  of  its  produc- 
tkm  is  at  present  estimatecTat  upwards  of  250,000,000  lbs.    The  chief  places,  stated 

j.__  ^  ^^  importance  m  this  respect,  are  Brazil,  72.000,000  lbs.;  Cuba, 

-       "     TOJJOp,000  lbs.;  British  West  Indies, 


S4fi00/m  lbs.;  Hayti,  40,000,000  lbs.;  Java,  SO^^w,^^  -mo.,  ^**«««  ..  «,•  *««!«,, 
Dutch  Guiana,  South  American  States,  Ceylon,  British  India,  French  West  Indies, 
Porto  Rico,  Sumad^,  Bourbon,  Philippines,  and  Mocha. 

The  consumption  of  coffeia  in  this  country  vras  inconsiderable  until  of  late  years. 
In  1790,  it  amounted  only  to  973.1 10  lbs. ;  the  duty  on  British  plantation  coffSM being 
at  the  same  time  about  10^.  per  lb.  An  increase  of  the  duty  in  1 795  to  about  1  s.  5  Jo. 
per  lb.  reduced  the  consumpnon  j  and  in  1800  it  was  only  826,590  lbs.  An  impetus, 
nowever.vras  given  to  the  trade  m  1807,  when  the  duty  v^as  leduoed  to  7d.  perlb.; 
and  in  1810,  i&  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was  5,308,096  lbs.  In  1820, 
It  was  $JSS9fi86  Vbe,    Its  subsequent  progress  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 
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AooouifT  'of  the  Quantities  of  Coffee  imported,  exported,  and  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  with  the  ratee  of  imm>rt  duty,  revenue  arising  thezefrom,and 
price  of  fine  Jamaica  Coffee  in  bond  in  July  in  the  following  years : — 


Yein. 

1821.. 
182S. 
1893. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887.' 
1828. 
1889. 
1890. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 


Impovt«L  BzporCed.  Coniamed. 


,80941 


45,837,1 

44,003,184 

45,053,373 

60,674,849 

58,597,518 

48.017,103 

47,938,047 

41,069,731 

39,071,815 

40,952,163 

43,007,828 

50,825,939 

34,426,109 

41,865,111 


34,054,837 
36,412,514 


,635,956 
35,885,535 
30,085,691 
39,517,736 

27,r 

31,894,278 
29,475,870 
23,785,960 
23,083,410 
20,087,994 
22,485,474 
25,719,742 
15,349,578 
15,250,480 
13,346,537 
10,681,758 
8,060,975 


39,932,279 11,293,290 
39,850,758 18,768,587 


Ibt. 
7,503,001 
7,669,351 
8,454,980 
8,262,943 
11,082,970 
13,203,383 
15,566,376 
17,187.633 
19,476,180 
22,691,528 
22,740,627 
22,958,527 
22,741 4W4 
23,785,095 
23,896,046 
84,947,690 
26,346,961 
25,765,673 
26,838,268 


Dutjr  perlb. 


Rerenne 


i.d- 


W.Ind.RP. 1 

E.Ind.B.P 1 

Foreign. 8 

W.Ind.B.  P. 0 

E.Ind.B.P 0 

Foreign 1 


W.  A  E.  Ind.  B.  P.  pro- 
duce of  dt  import  nvm 
E.  Ind.  B.  P.  Imp.  from 

B.  Ind.  imp.  from 

Foreign - 


£ 

384,883 

387,348 

488,613 

490,966 

315,800 

336,570 

390,600 

440,846 

6*484,975 

9  579,363 

a  583,751 

689,858 

591,841 

614,434 

658,184 

691,616 

6  606,645 

9  685,088 

0  779,855 

3 


«.  «. 

119  to  184 

140   ..  156 

185  ..  188 

87  ..  104 

88  ..  94 


88 


85 

80 

68 

73 

66 

79 

87  ..  w 
107  ..  110 

70  ..   105 

95    ..    186 

83  ..  110 
103   ..    184 

80  ..  189 
184  ..  158 
181    ..    150 


Of  the  89,932^9  lbs.  imported  in  1838,  there  were  brought  fh>m  the  British 
West  Indies  17^,655  lbs. ;  East  India  Company's  territories  and  Ceylon,  7,785,963 
lbs. :  Brazil,  10,379,713  lbs. ;  Hayti,  1.655,494  lbs. ;  Cuba  and  other  Foreign  West 
India  colonies.  685,509  lbs.  \  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  506,874  lbs. ;  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  267,303  lbs. ;  Colombia,  375^329  lbs. ;  the  remainder  in  smaller  quantities 
fh>m  Mauritius  and  other  places.  The  chief  exportations  in  the  same  year  were  to 
Belgium,  2,586,500  lbs. ;  Holland,  2.049.220  lbs. ;  Italy  and  Sicily,  2JB08,822  lbs. ; 
Turkey,  1,546,695  lbs. ;  Russia,  669J305  lbs. ;  Germany,  532,434  lbs. ;  Malta, 
177^13  lbs.:  and  Syria,  128,158  lbs.  It  may  be  noticed,  howeyer,  that  besidee  the 
guantities  of  coffee  entered  as  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  numerous  cargoes 
n*om  Brazil  and  other  foreign  countries  are  sold  in  London  by  sample  ;  the  yessels 
waiting  in  a  roadstead  in  the  Channel  until  a  sale  is  effected,  when  they  are  de- 
spatched, without  breaking  bulk,  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  or  some  other 
port  on  tne  Continent. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  oyertaken  the  supply 
ftrom  the  British  West  Indies  and  other  colonies  admissible  at  tiie  low  duty  ox  6d. 
per  lb.;  and  the  great  increase  of  price  which  has  consequently  taken  place,  has, 
oesides  rendering  adulteration  with  chicoryjToasted  rye,  and  burnt  corn,  rery  com- 
mon, made  it  an  object  to  imi>ort  foreign  coffee  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hone, 
which,  being  held  to  be  a  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  entitles  such  coffee  to  be  introduced  into  this  country  for  con- 
sumption at  the  next  lower  duty  of  9d.  per  lb.  In  this  way,  great  quantities  of 
coffee,  the  produce  of  Brazil,  Hayti,  and  other  foreign  countries,liave  been  entered 
for  home  consumption  :  the  additional  cost  of  sencung  it  for  transhipment  at  the 
Cape  being  only  m>m  id.  to  Id.  per  lb.  Jaya  coffee  u  likewise  introduced  in  this 
way  through  the  Cape  and  Singai>ore.  These  evasions  of  the  law.  called  in  trade 
**  colonizing  coffee,"  have  been  chiefly  practised  since  the  end  of  1838,  before  which 
time  the  quantity  introduced  at  the  9d.  duty  was  quite  inconsiaerable.  The 
Is.  duty  is  nearly  an  exclusion  ;  that  at  Is.  3d.  is  entirely  so  ;  the  coffee  imported 
into  this  country  direct  from  BrazU.  Hayti,  and  other  foreign  countries  being  merely 
warehoused  for  re^xj>ortation  to  tne  Continent. 

The  absurd  operation  of  the  present  regulations,  under  which  the  British  con-  , 
sumer  is  made  to  pay  the  higher  duty,  and  an  mcrease  of  freight,  while  the 
foreign  coffee  is  not  excluded  from  the  British  market,  though  this  was  obriously 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  has  already  engaged  the  attention  m  Parliament  {Report 
on  Import  Duties,  1840),  and  it  is  considered  probable  that  another  session  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some  remedy  being  applied  by  the  legislature. 
The  formation  of  temperance  societies  and  other  circumstances  with  regud  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  are  such  as  to  be  greatly  more  fovourable  thui  formerly  to  the 
use  of  coffee  by  the  humbler  classes,  and  little  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  re- 
yenue  deriyed  fii>m  it  might  be  much  increased  by  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
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Tbe  Ibllowing  UUe.  prepared  by  Mr  Porter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  CRe- 
Import  Duties^  p.  200),  ezhibits,  in  a  striking  mnnt  of  Tiew,  Uie  adran- 
I  efteta  wbieh  nave  been  prodneed  by  the  past  redactions  of  the  duty : — 

COMSUMFnON  OF  COFFEB  IN  GrBAT  BRITAIN. 


Imn, 
liOl 

POpalatlon. 

^^O^iiS?* 

1  CoacainpckMi 
lUteoTDuty.  |     per  Head. 

TucperHwd. 

10,948.646 
18,006,803 
14,301,631 
16,530,318 
18,875.046. 

750,861 

6,300.188 

7,387.883 

81.848,864 

84,980.880 

i.  (L 

1    6perll>. 

0  7    .. 

1  0    .. 
0    6.. 
0    6.. 

or. 
1-09 
818 
8-01 
8113 
88-60 

d. 
U 

4 
6 
8 
8* 

mi 

101 

iff^i .  , 

»*••.•.••«••- 

Tb«  sets  Ik  4  Wm.  IT.  cu  58,  {  38,  provides  thftt  no  abatement  of  duties  shall  be  made  on  accoont 
of  any  dsmafs  leoeiTedby  oofllBe ;  and  b/  3  Ik  4  Wm.  lY.  c  57i  8  33.  coffee  nmy  be  abandoned 
far  duty.    {CrmrtrnM,  Warjihoo»b.]    Coifee-dealers  most  talcs  out  a  Iioense  renewable  aonnallr. 

Ib  Loadon,  eoflfoe  b  sold  in  bond ;  the  business  is  done  in  the  maiiut,  either  by  public  sale 
or  pvirate  eontneC    Tbe  terms  are— B.  L  and  W.  I.  British  Plantation,  1  month,  1  per  cent. 


.allowing  4  pw  cent  for  cadi;  Bast  India  at  a  prompt  of  three  months  from  the  day  of 
aale  vitboot  disconnt ;  Foreign,  1  monthj^  per  cent,  discount,  mad  4  per  cent,  for  cash.  The  tares 
are  the  same  as  allowed  by  the  rerenne.  The  draft  on  B.  P.,  namelv,  casks  of  5  owt.  and  upwards, 
S  lbs. ;  mider  5  ewt.  4  lbs. ;  barreb  and  bags,  8  lbs. ;  Foreic^  and  Bast  India.  1  lb. 

f  the  different  kinds  of  ooflse  In  the  London  market  m  January  1841  were 


Tbe  prices  in  bODd  of  t 
aa  follow;-^ 


s.    d 


Fine,  Middling,  ig  nne  lno 

OoodMlddlinS r^ 

Middllag. 106 

Low  do 108 

Flneand  Fine  Pine  Ord...  00 
eoodOrOnary 80 

tSST:::::::::::::;:}  ro 

Dctneraraand  Berbice. 
Good  MiddHng  to  Fine...  .108 

Low  Wddttnf  5c  Mid.. . . . .  100 

Good  and  Fine  Orfinary. .  78 


0    to    135    0 


110 
104 
100 
88 


78    0 


130 
106 
98 

84 


.108 
.  80 
.  58 
.  48 
.  41 


Domfaiica  and  8t  Lucia. 

MiddUng  and  Fine 

Good  and  Fine  Ordinary. 

Middling  and  Good. 

St  Domingo,  for  export . . . 

BraxiL do 

HaTannah. 

Good  and  Fine  Ordinary...  40 

Middling  and  Good 68 

Porto  Rico  dc  La  Guayra.. . .  41 
Bast  India,  Java. 56 

Ceylon,  certificate 78 

Do.     for  export 

Sumatra  and  Samarang. —  34    0 
Mocha 105   0 


to    138 

..    100 


55 
68 


55 

135 


Bty 


WewMSSM  no  predss  Information  as  to  the  period  when  ooffoe  was  first  adopted  as  an  article  of 
diet  Its  nee  during  sereral  centuries  was  peculiar  to  tbe  east;  and  the  city  of  Aden  is  the  first  on 
record  that  set  tbe  example  of  drinking  It  as  a  common  refreshment  ab  tut  the  middle  of  the  15th 
eentury ;  after  whicfa  It  ru^y  extended  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  other  cities  of  Yemen.  It 
was  Introduced  at  C^rand  Cairo  about  1500,  by  derrlses  from  Yemen  resident  faa  that  dtj.  where, 
tt  was  opposed  on  religious  grounds,  from  the  persuaskm  that  it  had  an  inebriatbg  qua- 
In  1583.  AbdaUah  Ibrahim  naTing  denounced  it  in  a  sermon,  a  rlolent  commotion  was 
-.-,  and  tbe  parties  came  to  blows.  Upon  this,  says  a  writer  in  Rees'  CydopsBdia,  the 
BIbelet,  commander  of  the  city,  assemUed  tbe  docton,  and  after  giring  a  pauent  bearing  to 
■  -        -  treated  tbem  aU  with  coffee,  first  setting  the  example  by  drinking  it 

led  the  assembly  without  uttering  a  word.  By  this  pn»dent  conmict 
tiM  poliiUc  pcaee  was  restored,  and  coffee  continued  to  be  drunk  without  further  molestation.  At 
ConslBnthnjnte,  iriiere  it  was  introduced  in  1554,  it  had  to  encounter  both  political  and  religious 
opposition ;  Dot  it  soon  triumphed  orer  erery  obstacle,  and  being  taxed,  produced  a  considerable 
rerenoe.  Pnl»lic  oAcers  are  ^>polnted  to  inspect  and  prepare  It ;  and  it  Is  said  that  a  refusal  to 
a  wife  with  e<^ee  is  one  of  the  legal  grounds  of  dlToroe  in  Turtcey. 

I  broo|^  into  notice  In  tbe  west  of  Burope  in  tbe  serenteenth  centuiy.    The  first 

in  Loodon  was  opened  in  1658  by  a  Greek  named  Paequa,  who  had  been  servant  to 

Danlci  Edwards,  a  Tnridsh  merdiantj  and  Uie  number  soon  Increased.     In  1675,  Charies  IL 


"B& 


attmpted  to  suppress  them  as  pbu»s  of  resort  dangerous  to  goTemment,  but  without  eflbct ;  and 
in  1888,  it  was  supposed  tliat  there  were  as  many  of  these  houses  of  entertabunent  in  London  as 
in  Grand  Cairo ;  besidea  those  to  be  met  with  in  tbe  principal  towns  throiuhout  the  country. 
Tbe  ananti^  eonramed  upon  the  whole,  however,  was  unimportant,  and  ^rived  solely  fh)m 
Anna  throngfa  tlie  medium  of  Tnricey,  as  coffee  was  not  culUvated  In  the  western  hemisphere 
prior  to  the  elgliteentfa  century,  when  Van  Hoom,  governor  of  Batavia,  procured  seeds  fh)m 
■orha,  and  a  plant  reared  by  him  was  forwarded  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Amsterdam,  the 
ptufSBj  of  wlkfcdi  was  In  1718  sent  to  Guiana.  Tbe  produce  of  another  plant  was  about  the  same 
tiase  tiausuiltted  by  Louis  XIT.  of  France  to  Martinicq^  and  firom  these  idaces  the  raltivation  of 
the  eofltesiimb  rapidly  extended  tlirougliout  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

COlNt »  flat  circular  meoe  of  metal,  impressed  with  a  public  stamp  serring  as 
a  guarantee  for  its  weight  and  fineness,  and  used  as  money.  A  yariety  of  metals 
)u^  been  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  portability,  permanent  valne,  and 
mmkna  qnalliy  of  gold  and  sUrer,  hare,  from  an  early  ake,  seoored  for  them  a 
gmeral  pwfewiee.  Copper  has  also  been  yery  coomioiuy  used,  espeoi^y  for 
■iMdiary  eofaii ;  and  of  late  years  the  Russian  government  has  introduced  plati- 
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nmn ;  but  this  last,  though  intrinwiolly  well  adapted  for  tht  pupoae.  hm  ob- 
tained only  a  partial  cirouation,  from  a  want  of  oonfideaoe  ia  tlie  atalmity  of  ita 
price. 

Pure  silrer  and  gold,  thongh  inyariable  in  their  quality,  are  yet  too  flexible  for 
the  ordinary  purpoees  of  coin,  and  they  are  therefore  mixed  with  a  small  proportion 
of  harder  metal,  called  allov.  The  proportion  of  this,  however,  varies  in  diffsrent 
countries,  and  hence  both  the  weight  and  the  degree  of  finenees,  or  ttandard^  of  a 
coin  have  to  be  considered,  the  yalue  of  the  alloy  never  being  taken  into  account. 
In  this  country  silver  and  sold  are  measured  by  troy  weight ;  the  finenees  of  silver 
is  also  denoted  by  the  number  of  pennyweights  and  trains  of  pure  metal  contained 
in  a  troy  ounce  ;  but  the  fineness  of  gold  is  expressed  in  carats.  Of  theee  24  are 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  any  given  quantity  of  the  metal,  and  its  quality  is 
denoted  by  expressing  the  number  which  consist  of  pure  gold.  The  Britisn  money 
standard  of  silver  has  for  a  long  period  been  11  os.  2  dwts.,  equal  to  a  finenees  m 
d7-40ths ;  and  that  of  gold  22  carats,  e^ual  to  a  fineness  of  n-12thf :  these  have 
been  found  to  be  the  proportions  best  suited  for  durability. 

Although  coins  of  ootn  silver  and  gold  are  found  in  almost  all  countoiee,  yet  a 
preference  is  commonly  given  to  one  or  the  other  as  the  medium  for  large  payments, 
or  standard  of  value,  d  general  silver  has  been  adopted  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
some  countries  |[old  is  usecT;  in  others^  both  metals  are  emploved,— tneir  mutual 
convertibility  bemg  determined  according  to  a  fixed  rate  of  excna^e.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  the  precious  metals  is  naturally  better  suiteathan  the  other 
for  a  standard  ;  but  the  adoption  of  botii,  though  approved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
has  been  generally  productive  of  disorder,  owing;  to  the  variation  in  the  market- 
prices  to  which  suver  and  gold  are  subject,  as  will  as  other  commoditiBs,  and  tlM 
tendency  thus  produced  of  the  one  kinaof  coin  to  drive  the  other  out  of  circulation. 
Formerly  both  metals  were  le^  tender  in  England,  and  in  1717^  their  relative 
value  was  fixed  at  one  guinea  m  gold,  for  21  shiUings  in  ailver.  This  was  an  over- 
valuation of  the  former,  to  the  extent  of  rather  more  than  1^  per  cent.,  a  difEsrenco 
which  afterwards  increased,  and  led,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  to  the  ftision  or 
exportation  of  all  silver  coins  of  ftiU  weight,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  gold  in  all 
larae  payments. 

frevious  to  the  reform  of  the  British  coinsj^e  in  1815  much  discnsnon  arose  as  to 
whether  gold,  silver,  or  both  metals,  should  be  employed  as  the  standard  of  value. 
At  length  this  was  decided  for  the  time  by  the  **  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm," 
by  the lirst  Earl  of  Liverpool,  ia  which  it  was  maintained, "  that  coins,  which  are  the 
principal  measures  of  property,  should  be  composed  of  one  metal  <mly ;  that  this 
metal  should  be  gold  (Being  that  in  which  the  principal  payments  in  England  are 
made) ;  and  that  the  expenses  of  fkbrication  should  oe  taken  out  of  the  olver  and 
copper  coins."  These  principles  were  made  the  basis  of  the  new  regulations  em- 
bodied in  the  act  66  Geo.  III.  c.  68 ;  and  the  existing  state  of  the  JBratLsh  coinage 
is  as  follows  :— 

Gold  is  issued  in  pieces  termed  sovereigns  (of  20  shillings)  and  half'soverdgns  ; 
the  issue  of  double  sovereigns  is  also  authorised,  but  none  are  in  drcnlation.  Tben 
are  coined  at  the  rate  of  1869  sovereigns  from  40  trey  pounds  of  standtfd  metal ; 
hence  gold  is  minted  at  4|r  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  and  tne  fall  weight  of  the  sovereign 
is  5  dwts.  3*274  grains.  The  sovereign  of  5  dwts.  2}  grains  is,  however,  a  legal 
tender,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

Silver  is  issued  in  crowns  (of  5  shillings),  half-crowns,  ■hniinpi  (of  12  pence), 
sixpences,  and  groats  or  fourpences ;  a  few  pieces  for  8d.,  2d.,  and  Id.,  caUea 
Maundy  money,  are  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  dlBtribntion  as  alms  by  the 
soverei^.  but  they  are  not  in  general  circulation.  These  are  all  coined  at  the  rate 
of  66  shillings  fit>m  one  pound  of  standard  metal ;  hence  silver  is  minted  at  fie.  6d. 
per  oz. ;  bemg  an  increase  of  4d.  peros.  from  the  rate  prior  to  1816,  which  was 
6e.  2d. ;  and  the  ML  weight  of  the  shilling  is  8  dwts.  15  grains  and  S-llths. 

Ck^per  is  issued  in  pennies,  half)[>enniee,  and  farthings,  at  tiie  rate  of  £224  per 
ton.  or  24  pence  from  1  lb.  avoird.  of  metal. 

The  Remedy  qfihe  Mini,  or  allowance  for  the  fallibility  of  workmanship,  in 
regard  to  standard  weight  and  fineness,  is,  for  gold  coins,  12  grains  per  lb.  in  the 
weight,  and  l-16th  of  a  carat  in  the  fineness ;  for  silver.  1  dwt.  per  lb.  in  the  wei^^ 
and  the  same  in  the  fineness ;  and  for  copper,  l-40th  of  the  wei^dit. 

No  Seignorage  is  exacted  on  gold  coins,  as  they  are  minted  atthe  market-value 
of  that  metal ;  but  on  silver  coins  a  seignorage  is  at  present  levied  of  about  10  per 
cent,  (the  market-price  bdng  about  5s.,  and  the  mint  price  5s.  6d.  per  oa.) ;  while 
on  copper  coins  it  amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent.    It  was  enacted,  however. 
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thftl  akrer  ooms  AaU  be  %  lenX  tender  for  40b.  only  at  one  timey--oopper  coins  for 
12  pence  oaly,—- and  **  that  gold  coins  shall  be  in  fhtore  the  sole  standard  measure 
of  ralne  and  legal  tender  for  payment,  without  any  limitation  of  amount." 

Tbo  amount  of  money  coined  in  the  23  years  1816-1838  has  been  :  Gold,  16J19 
double  sorereigns  ;  6i^964£95  sovereigns  ;  8^26,451  half-sovereigns :  Silver, 
1,849,905  crowns  ;  81,051,938  half-crowns ;  94,339,080  shillings  ;  52,915^  six- 
pences :  87^12,938  fourpences :  Copper,  21,450^0  pence  ;  28,304,640  half-pence ; 
aad  41,782,270  &rthings;  besides  Maundy  money,  and  small  coins  for  the  colonies. 
The  total  amoont  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  £40,000,000. 

The  loes  on  coins  by  abrasion  has  been  variously  estimated.  According  to  ex- 
periments made  at  the  Mint  in  1833,  the  waste  per  cent,  per  annum  appears  to  be, 
OQ  sovereigns,  from  9d.  to  lOM.  ^  on  half-sovereigns,  from  Is.  to  Is.  6|a. ;  on  half- 
crowns,  frt>m  2b.  to  3e. ;  on  snillmgs,  frt>m  2b.  3d.  to  6s.  ;  and  on  sixpences,  from 
7s.  to  8s.  These  results,  nu^dng  lulowance  for  the  greater  use  of  some  coins  than 
others,  confirm  the  general  estuooate  that  gold  possesses  about  four  times  the  dura- 
biMty  of  silver. 

The  coiuinj^  of  money  forms  one  of  the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and 
the  ooonterfeiting  of  it  constituted  formerly  the  offsnce  of  high  treason.  At  present 
the  integrity  of  the  coinage  is  ^[uarded  by  the  act  2  Wm.  IV.  c  34,  under  which 
persons  counterfeiting  coin,  or  impairing  it,  are  punished  with  transportation  or 
imprisonment.  Penalties  are  also  impowd  on  those  uttering  fidse  coins,— having 
tiiree  or  more  such  pieces  in  their  j>o68ession,  with  intent  to  put  off  the  same,— and 
ea  those  making,  mending,  or  having  in  possession,  any  coimn^  tools. 

Fifrgiffm  Corns  are  in  wis  country  regarded  merely  as  bulhon,  and  are  valued 

according  to  the  aseayer's  report  of  their  purity.    These  reports  are  made  in  lefer- 

eiice  to  the  money-standards  already  mentioned  ;  and  the  comparative  difference 

•f  the  metal  assayed  is  called  its  Bettemeu  or  Worteneu :  thus,  gold  23  carats  2 

grains  fine,  is  reported,~Better  1  carat  2  grains  ;  and  gold  20  carats,— Worse  2 

canUe :  Also  silver  1 1  os.  4  dwts.  fine,  is  reported,— Better,  2  dwts. ;  and  silver  10  oz. 

fine,— Worse  1  os.  2  dvrts.    The  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  or  silver 

that  oonld  be  obtained  from  the  full  weight  of  the  given  metal,  according  to  the 

iflsay  report  of  its  pnritv.  is  termed  the  Standarding  of  Gold  and  Siher,  Gold  is 
_,_^     ...      .*_  „  .^.       ,_  .  ,,    ,  .  .  a.__  x_  .x_  parity 

tal,  or  by 
intrinsic 

valae  of  forei^  coins  as  money.  Dollar  silver  is  usually  sold  by  the'full  weight  at 
a  variable  pnee  per  ounce ;  and  other  silver  by  the  standard  weighty  at  a  variable 
price  per  ounce  standard.  Silver  coins,  however,  are  usually  va lued,  m  commercial 
worics  aad  for  ordinary  purposes,  from  the  stanaard  weight  at  the  fixed  price  of  5s. 
per  ounce  standard,— a  rate  which  varies  little  from  the  market-price  of  late  years. 
Practical  formulae  for  standarding  gold  and  silver,  for  ascertaining  their  value 
mder  different  circumstances,  and  ror  the  various  other  calculations  which  occur  in 
bnlKon  operations,  will  be  found  stated  with  much  neatness  in  Mr  Tate's  ^  Manual 
flf  ¥oi&ga  Exchanges ''  (p.  134-224).  The  following  tables,  compiled  from  that 
work,  ^w  the  assays,  weis^t,  purity,  and  value  of  the  principal  fonnsn  gold  and 
■Iver  ooin&.  computing  the  former  at  the  rate  of  £3 :  17  :  10^  and  the  latter  at  5s. 
per  ounce,  British  standards : — 

Tablb  of  thb  Paihcipal  Fo&EiON  Gold  Coins. 


lAaMyRA-      Fall     SumdudT  Pure    I  Value  In 
'     pore        Wdghc.   Wd«rht.     Gold.     SterUng. 


OMuiCiy. 


Frnnc*.. 


'pltnABftt^ America 


Ni 


CU.fCT, 

Half-MTereign iW   0   0) 

Ducat B     1    8i 

Maxd'or. W    3    2* 

Chrtotiaii  d'«r. W    0    1 

Mobox WOO* 

Nspoloon W    0    li 

Doable  Louis  48  liTree   W    0    li 

George  d'or. W    0    U 

Docit B     1    Si 

lOflorins. won 

Dobraon. '    Stand. 

Josnneae. W    0    0* 

Half  ImperlaL : .  |    Stand. 

Dooblooii. W    1    01 

HalfBagle....... W    0    9 


dwt.  p. 


t4 

7 
12 

31 
SO 

01 

H 

71 
18 

6h 

3i 

Bk.ie 

9  i  A 


dwl.|rr. 
3   1375 

2  1(H)0 

3  11-80 

4  0-83 
11*48 

1-62 
15-fl7 


9-56 

5-68 

34   12-00 

9     5-W 

4     S'M 

ll'Sm 


TSHJi 

53-17 

78^ 
93-34 

164-53 
89-39 

212-64 
»2« 
5277 
9321 

759-00 

803*37 
91*20 


115*56 


■.  d. 
13  10-95 
9  4-93 
13  7*16 
16  6*25 
29  1*44 
15  9«l 
37  7-63 
47« 


9  4-67 

16  5*97 

134  4*01 

35  111» 

16  1*71 

64  1*40 

20  5*40 
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Tablb  op  thb  Pjumcipal  Fobbion  Siltbb  Conra. 

1            Coantey. 

NaoMi. 

AMay  Re- 
port. 

FuU 
Wdffht. 

Sundard 
Wdffhc 

S^. 

Value  In 
SCeriioff. 

L^ 

Compmaj*9  rupee. 

5  fhuDoa. 

OS.  dwt. 
W    1    2 
W    0  12 
W    0    2 
W    0    6 
W    2    9 
B     0  16 
W    0    8 
W    0    61 
W    I    9 
W    0    ff 
W    0    4 
W    9    3 
W    0    3 
W    0  14 
W   0   7 
W    0    8 
W   0   7 

dwt 
18 
9 

^l 

5 

a 

6 

17 

14 

17 

9 
14 
17 
13 

1? 

16 

1' 
7 
19 

»! 

22 
11 
18 

1' 

7 
1 
8 
8 

dwt.gr. 
16    6-09 
8  18-94 

ii  irl 

4   1873 
8  93-48 
6  16-01 
16  9973 
13     6-91 
16  92-14 
8  23-05 

11  12-56 
16  19-47 

12  11-82 
16   18-88 
16  17-Oi 
16     4-84 

19518 
166-00 

10619 
199-39 
148-01 
376-22 
295-00 
375-68 
196-92 
255-82 
373*21 
277-33 
372« 
370*98 

•.    d. 
4    076 
9    9-36 

1  vm 

8  10iM 
1    9-34 

9  9-93 
1    8-00 
4    9-84 

8  3-86 
4    976 

9  9-88 
9  10-57 
4    9-43 
8    1-47 
4    9-36 
4    9-12 
4    0-60 

DJStfk.::.:.:.::;:: 

EMtlndtot 

Hunbaxg. 

Current  mark. 

P.aweydrittel 

Guilder  or  florin 

Dollar  1833 

ff AnOT9Ti  .......ri-t-T 

Holland 

Mexico.              

Naples. 

Duoat  del  regno 

PonarUP?.--,, 

Peru. 

Portnoal 

Crumdo  novo-r . , , .  r  r  - 

KSS^:::  : 

Thaler. 

Rome 

Soudo 

Rnnfa..              .     . 

BilTer  ruble. 

piiii^r  dollar .......... 

noiiar.  ,,,.,,.., 

611i« 

17i 

359HJ7 

For  further  Information  regardtaig  foreign  oolni,  lee  the  headaof  the  dlffsrent  countries  to  which 
they  belong  i  the  more  iinportant  coins  are  also  noticed  separately. 

HiSToiucaL  Nones.— The  origin  of  coined  monqr  is  ascribed  to  the  JBglnetans,  who  are  said 
to  have  jKMsessed  sUrer  coins  about  885  b.  c.  The  coins  next  in  point  of  antiquity  are  probably 
those  oTLydte,  and  then  the  early  Persian  Darios  (522-486  b. c.),  which  were  both  in  gold  and 
silTer.  No  Hebrew  coins  occur  earlier  than  those  stmeli  under  the  dominion  of  the  Maccabeee, 
about  150  B.O.,  and  which  are  nearly  all  of  copper.  The  first  Greek  cohis  were  those  of  the 
cities,  of  which  there  is  no  dironolocical  arrangement:  the  chief  piece  of  money  hi  use  among  tha 
Athenians,  and  probably  other  Greeks  also,  was  the  Drachma,  weighing,  according  to  Pauoton, 
69  troy  grains  or  silrer.  The  earliest  Roman  coin  was  the  il«,  first  struck  in  the  reun  of  Benrbu 
Tulliusui  the  sixth  century  b.c.  It  oriclnaUy  consisted  of  12  ounces,  or  1  libra  of  copper,  bat 
it  was  gradually  reduced  until  214  a.  0.,  wnen,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  onty  1  ounce. 

Cobs  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  inferior  metals,  are  fSound  in  ttiis  country,  that  are  oraally 
attributed  to  the  very  ancient  British  kings,  but  the  earliest  cofai  of  any  importance  was  the  silver 
penny,  which  was  common  in  most  European  kingdoms,  and  usually  bore  the  devioe  of  a  cross. 

In  Bnolam d,  the  silver  penny  has  been  coined  from  a.  d.  688  to  the  present  time,  and  it  alTorda 
the  best  rule  for  valuing  the  other  sUver  coins,  as  it  has  always  formed  the  240th  part  of  the  num- 
mary pound.  Its  original  weight  of  22i  troy  grains,  was  reduced  in  1356  to  18  grains,  in  1421  to  16 
grains,  and  hi  1464  to  12  nains.  Its  subsequent  reductions  were,  in  1527,  to  iTi ;  in  1543  to  10  ;— 
in  1551  to  8  gnUns;  hi  1601  to  7|f  grafais ;  and  in  1816  to  7A  gniaB.  The  standard  for  silver  was 
11  08. 2  dwts.  trcm  the  Conquest  (1066)  until  1543.  Frequent  changes  took  place  from  1M3  till 
1560,  when  it  was  permanently  fixed  at  the  former  rate.  The  standard  for  gold  was  21  carats  34 
grahis  trom  1344  to  1527.  Considerable  ituctuatlons  afterwards  took  place ;  but  in  1604  it  waa 
fixed  at  22  carats ;  and  at  this  rate  it  has  since  continued.  The  prindpal  gold  coins  of  the  old 
standard  were  nobles  of  6s.  8d.,  marks  of  13s.  4d. ,  angels  of  lOs. ,  ana  sovereigns  of  20s.  ea^  Prior 
to  1816,  the  principal  coin  of  the  new  standard  was  the  guinea,  first  coined  in  1666,  and  wfaidi  waa 
minted  at  the  rate  of  44i  to  1  lb.  troy.  The  number  of  shillings  in  the  guinea  fiuoitoated  from  20 
to  3U,  untU  1717,  when,  as  alraady  nottoed,  it  was  fixed  at  21. 

In  Sootlano,  the  monev  pound  oontabied,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  L  to  that  of  Robert 
Bruce,  a  pound  of  silver  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  with  the  BngUsh  pound ;  but  the  vrd^ts 
of  the  cobs  were  afterwards  gradually  reduced,  and  at  the  Union  in  1707>  the  Scots  money 
amounted  to  only  A  of  its  orig&al  vahie,— the  English  having  tHthtn  the  same  thne  been  reduced 
to  about  id.  Soots  monqr  became  thus  only  i^th  the  value  of  English,— and  hence  £l  Scots  = 
Is.  8d.  sterUng,  and  the  Scots  merk  of  19b.  4d.  =  la.  1^  sterUng.  The  Act  of  Union  placed  tha 
currency  of  Scotland  on  the  sams  footfaig  ai  that  of  BngUnd. 


In  Ibsland,  the  gold  and  diver  coins  were  from  an  earhr  period  those  of  Bn^aad,  but  In  the 

.        .-  iheir  British  value.    Inl698,  the  pro- 

;  andin  1736in  copper.    Hence,  i^lOO 


currency  of  that  country  they  were  redconedfor  more  than  their  ^ittrii  value. 

portion  of  12  to  13  was  estaWlshed  tn  rilver ;  in  1717  in  gold ;  andin  1736 in  coi^  

sterling  was  equal  £108,  6b.  8d.  Irish,  and  the  nominal  par  of  exchange  was  ^  per  cent  The 
actual  course  of  exchange  was,  however,  sonoeUmes  10  or  12  per  cent  above  par.  The  distinction 
betwixt  the  monies  of  the  two  countries  was  abottflhed  by  the  act  6  Geo.  IT.  c  79,  which  aasbnilated 
the  currency  of  Irebmd  to  that  of  Britain,  from  and  after  5th  January  1826.    [Bcluon.    MoHav.] 

COIR,  a  kind  of  oordage  made,  in  Ceylon  and  other  places,  out  of  the  fibrous 
coToring  of  the  cocoa-nut.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  India,  and  on  some  occasions 
preferred  to  that  of  Eurone  from  its  adyantage  of  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Ceylon,  and  nearly  4000 
cwts.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption  in  tiie  United  Kingdom. 

COKE  is  an  impure  carbon  procured  from  the  distillation  of  pit  coal,  and  gene- 
rally obtained  from  coal-gas  retorts.  It  has  a  porous  texture,  and  more  or  less 
lustre.    It  is  employed  as  ftiel,  and  produces  an  intense  and  steady  heat. 

COLCOTHAR,  OB  CROCUS,  a  reddish  powder,  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  green  Titriob  It  is  an  oxide  of  iron,  and  is  used  as  a  paint,  and  for  polishing 
iron  and  glass. 
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COLLISION  OF  VESSELS.  Injuries  oocadoned  by  one  ship  driying  against  or 
mmiing  Aral  of  another,  are  fre^aentl^  the  foundation  of  claims  and  disputes  on 
polides  of  insurance  and  otherwise.  Such  injury  is  held  to  be  by  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
and  as  such,  the  amount  is  recoverable  under  an  ordinary  policy.  With  regard  to  the 
ultimate  incidence  of  the  loss,  it  must  come  on  the  party  whose  misconduct  has 
occasioned  it.  and  there  can  be  no  recovery  where  tne  mischief  is  caused  by  the 
culpable  noKUgence  of  the  master  or  mariners  of  the  vessel  insured.  Where  neither 
party  is  to  blame,  the  rule  in  this  oounti^  is  that  the  loss  rests  where  it  lights  ; 
by  tne  maritime  codes  of  some  countries,  the  loss  is,  in  such  circumstances, 
divided  between  the  owners  of  the  two  ships.  iMarthaU  on  Insurttnee,  494, 495.) 

COLOCYNTH,  COLOQUINTIDA,  or  BITTER  APPLE  (Fr.  ChiquirUe, 
Ger.  Cohqwntt.  It.  Cohm/krUida,  Per8.&  Arab.  HunMtl),  the  fruit  of  an  annual 
plant  of  the  gourd  kind  (.(Jucumis  colocynthia)  found  in  Turkey  and  Nubia.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  smooth  and  yellow,  but  is  peeled  and  dried  before 
being  imported,  when  it  becomes  whitish,  very  light,  dry,  and  spongy,  with  a  wo&k 
and  disajDreeable  smell,  and  an  intensely  bitter  nauseous  taste.  Tne  medullary 
part,  freM  from  the  seeds,  furnishes  an  extract  which  is  in  common  use  as  a  pur- 
saiive.  About  16,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

COLOMBIA,  the  name  given  to  a  republic  which  vras  formed,  in  1819,  of  the 
northern  part  of  South  AmOTica,  formerly  divided  under  Spain  into  the  viceroyalty 
of  New  Granada,  comprising  the  audlencia  of  Quito,  and  the  captain-genenJship  of 
Venezuela.  In  1831,  this  republic  was  separated  into  the  three  repin>lics  of  New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Ecuador,  or  Quito,— -the  territories  of  which  correspond 
neariy  with  the  former  divisions.  During  tiie  existence  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  it 
raised  the  following  loans  in  London,  namely,  £2,000,000  in  1822,  contracted  with 
Messrs  Herring,  Graham,  and  Co.,  at  84  per  cent. ;  £4,750,000  in  1824,  contracted 
with  Messrs  B.  A.  Goldsdimidt,  &  Co..  at  88^  per  cent.  These  loans  bear  interest 
at  6  per  cent. ;  but  none  has  beisn  paia  since  1826.  The  bonds  for  the  first  loan 
beinf  red,  and  those  for  the  other  oktck,  they  are  so  distinguished  in  the  money 
market.  According  to  arrangements  miMle  at  Bogota  in  January  1835,  the  amount 
of  the  loans  was  partitioned  among  the  Colombian  republics  as  follows :— New 
Granada  to  bear  50  parts,  Venezuehi;.  28)  parts,  and  Ecuador  21 )  parts.  The 
branches  of  revenue  appropriated  by  tne  late  government,  as  a  provision  for  the 
debt,  consiBted  of  ^th  of  the  customs  duties,  the  whole  of  the  duties  levied  on  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  revenues  from  the  tobacco  monopoly ;  these  are  now  under 
charge  of  the  separate  republics,  but  the  recent  political  (ussensions  have  rendered 
them  much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

COLONY,  a  territorv  possessed  and  cultivated  by  a  body  of  people  drawn  from 
a  distant  country  to  which  it  is  politically  united.  The  term,  however,  is  used 
vaguely,  to  express  an  outlying  piurt  of  the  ^pulation  of  the  mother-country,  or  an 
ooSlyinx  territory  belonging  to  it,  either  in  conjunction,  or  anv  of  the  two  by 
itself.  Li  both  and    •      •       •        •  . «       .. 


I  ancient  and  modem  times  colonization  has  proceeded  from  the  same 
causes,  namely,  commercial  enterprise,  political  commotion,  the  desire  of  conquest, 
or  the  natural  overflowing  of  population.  The  earliest  of  the  ancient  colonies  were 
those  formed  by  the  Canaanites  or  Phoenicians,  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  particularly  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ;  these  owed  their 
origin  in  most  cases  to  a  spirit  of  commercial  adventure.  The  Greek  colonies  were 
fosToed  partly  from  similar  motives,  but  chiefly  from  the  dissensions  and  super- 
abonndin|g  population  in  the  parent  states.  On  tne  other  hand,  the  Roman  colonies 
were  inihtaJ7  stations,  formed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bridling  subjugated  pro- 
vinees.  These  last  always  maintamed  an  intimate  connexion  with  Home ;  but 
the  PhflBnidan  and  Grecian  colonies  appear  in  most  cases  to  have  been  independent 
states^though  a  strong  feeling  of  regard  generally  characterized  their  intercourse 
wi^  their  parent  countries. 

The  spirit  of  colonial  enterpriseJdormantin  the'middle  ages,  was  revived  in  the  ISth 
eentuiT  by  the  Italian  republics,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice,  which  formed  settlements 
in  various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant.  The  modem  European  colonies, 
however,  owe  their  origin  to  the  ambition  of  the  maritime  states  to  participate  in 
the  Indian  commerce  formerly  conducted  by  way  of  the  Red  sea^  and  monopolized 
br  the  VeneUans.  The  discovery  of  the  compass  prompted  navigators  to  attempt 
tois  by  new  channels.  The  Portuguese,  alter  repeated  fiulures,  at  len^^  ascer- 
tained the  eastern  passage  in  1497,  when  the  Gape  was  doubled  by  vasco  de 
Gama  J  the  Spaniards  attempted  a  westerly  course  which  led  to  the  discovery,  by 
Colunbiifl,  of  the  West  Indies  in  1492,  and  of  South  America  in  1498 ;  while  the 
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English,  restrained  by  the  pope  from  profiting  by  the  Portngneee  and  Spanish  dis- 
ooveries,  despatched  Sebastian  Cabot  by  the  north-west,  a  route  idiioh  led  him 
to  Newfoanoland  and  North  America  in  1497.  The  progress  of  commercial  en- 
terprise in  the  Elast  is  described  under  the  head  East  India  Compant.  In  South 
America,  Columbus's  discoveries  were  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1519 
by  Cortez,  and  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  and  others  in  1531.  Brazil  was  settled  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1500.  The  West  Indian  Islands,  notwithstanding  the  papal  grant  in 
favour  of  Spain,  were  occupied  by  various  nations  :  Hispaniola  or  Ha}'ti  in  1496  ; 
Jamaica,  about  1510 ;  Cuba.  1511  ;  Porto-Rico,  1514 ;  Barbadoes.  1605 ;  and  the 
others  at  later  periods.  The  progress  of  colonization  was  mucn  slower  in  N. 
America;  Virginia  was  taken  possession  of  by  Raleigh  in  1583,  but  soon  after  aban- 
doned; and  the  first  permanent  English  settlement,  which  was  at  Jamestown  in  the 
same  state,  was  not  formed  until  1607.  The  colonization  of  N.  America  afterwards 
proceeded  rapidly,  particularly  during  the  disturbances  in  Emgland  which  attended 
and  followed  the  dethronement  of  Charles  I. ;  the  cavaliers  emigrating  to  Virginia, 
the  Puritans  to  New  England,  and  the  Quakers  to  Pennsylvania.  In  1776,  the 
attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  American  colonists  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  government  led  to  the  political  separation  of  the  **  United  States  "  from  the 
mother-country  ;  and  in  1810,  revolutionary  movements  occurred  in  S.  America 
which  resulted  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanbh  colonies  on  that  continent.  The 
subsequent  progress  of  these  countries  has  been  illustrative  of  the  treatment 
previously  received  by  them  from  the  parent  states.  The  English  colonists,  allowed 
free  institutions,  and  a  more  extensive  market  for  their  surplus  produce  than  the 
colonies  of  an^  other  nation,  acquired  habits  of  self-government  and  industry;  and 
their  career,  since  becoming  independent,  has  been  peaceable  and  prosperous  to  an 
extent  which  now  places  them  in  commercial  greatness  above  all  countries  ctf'the 
world  except  Britain.  The  Spanish  colonists  on  the  other  hand,  oppre^ed  with 
heavy  taxes  and  crown  monopolies,  were  subjected  to  a  despotic  ^vemment, 
under  which  thev  were  excluded  from  all  offices  of  emolument;  education  also  was 
proscribed,  and  the  Inquisition  established.  Under  such  training,  the  people  became 
Ignorant  and  depraved ;  and  having  adopted  republican  institutions,  for  which  they 
were  unfitted,  have,  by  tumultuous  and  frivolous  contentions,  so  for  paralyzed 
industry  and  dissipated  their  resources,  that  these  fine  countries  are  now,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Chili,  even  much  less  productive  than  when  under  the  wretched 
dominion  of  the  mother-country. 

Notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  United  States,  the  British  colonies  re- 
mained of  considerable  extent ;  and  many  acquisitions  naving  been  since  made, 
both  by  conquest  and  settlement,  they  now  far  exceed  in  importance  those  of  all 
other  states.  Including  fortified  stations  and  other  dependencies.  Grreat  Britain  now 
possesses :— In  Europe;  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Heligoland:  N(yrth  Ame- 
rica ;  Canada,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunsvrick,  and  the 
islands  of  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward,  and  Newfoundland,  together  vrith  the 
Falkland  group  off  S.  America  :  West  Indies:  Jamaica;  the  Wiudward  Islands. 
Barbadoes,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  and  Trinidad j  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Antigua.  St  Christophers,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Dominica,  and 
Virgin  Isles  ;  Bahama  Islands  ;  Bermuda  Islands  ;  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Esse- 
quibo  in  Guiana  ;  and  the  settlement  of  Honduras  in  Central  America  :  Africa ; 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  settlements  in  Guinea  and  Senegambia,  indudis^^  Bathurst, 
Sierra  Leone,  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  ;  the  islands  of  JB^mando  Po,  StUelena,  As- 
cension, and  Tristan  d'Acunha  ;  the  Mauritius,  and  other  small  islands  in  the  Ma- 
dagascar Archipelago :  Australasia j  New  South  Wales  ;  Swan  River,  and  King 
George's  Sound ;  South  Australia ;  Van  Diemen's  Land;  and  New  Zealand  :  Ana; 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  immense  territory  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Hin- 
dostan,  vrith  their  dependencies,  Singapore.  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Aden,  are  not 
usually  included  in  the  list  of  British  colonies. 

l^e  foreign  possessions  of  Spain  at  present  consist  of  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  the 
Philippines,  the  Canaries,  and  settlements  in  Morocco :  PortugaihsLB  the  Madeiras 
and  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  ;  Angola,  Benguela,  Loango,  and  Mozambique  in 
Africa  ;  Groa  in  India  ;  Macao  in  China  ;  and  a  settlement  in  the  island  of  "nmor ; 
France  has  the  West  Indian  Islands  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Marie-Gahmte, 
and  Deeeada  ;  Cayenne  in  Guiana  ;  the  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miguelon 
in  the  ricinity  of  the  Newfoundland  fisMn^-ground  ;  Algiers,  Senegal,  and  Goree 
in  Africa  ;  the  isle  of  Bourbon  ;  St  Marie  m  Madagascar  :  and  Pondicherry  and 
Chandemagore  in  India :  HoUand  possesses  Java,  ^e  Moluccas,  and  settlements 
m  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Banda,  and  other  eastern  islands  ;  the  West  India 
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IsUuids  Confmo,  St  Eastatias,  Saba,  and  part  of  St  Martm  ;  and  Dutch  Guiana : 
Denmark  has  Iceland,  settlements  in  Greenland,  the  West  India  Islands  St  Croix. 
St  Thomas,  and  St  John  ;  Christiansburg  and  other  possessions  in  Goinea  ;  and 
Traoquebar  and  Serampore  in  India :  Sweden  has  the  West  India  Island  of  St 
Bartholomew. 

European  Coianiai  Policy, — Erery  European  power  has  endeaYonred  more  or 
le^  to  monopolize  to  itself  tne  commerce  of  its  colonies  ;  bat  the  manner  in  which 
this  monopoly  has  been  exercised  by  different  nations  has  been  Tery  different. 
Some  have  ^Ten  up  the  whole  to  an  exclusiye  company ;  some,  without  esta- 
blishing such  a  company,  hare  confined  the  whole  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
mother-country  ;  while  others  haye  left  it  free  to  their  subjects  at  all  ports.  The 
last  has  been  the  general  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  chancteiized  by 
Dr  Smith  as  comparatiyely  more  liberal  than  that  of  other  European  powers 
{Wealth  ofNaiioTu.  b.  iy.  c.  7).  At  an  earlj  period,  indeed,  the  Ekagiish  cmonists 
were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  interest  m  their  own  way  ;  but  on  their  com- 
merce becominji^  of  importance  it  was  placed  under  regulations  calculated  to  secure 
their  consumption  of  En^pliah  manu&ctures,  the  employment  of  English  ships,  and 
apreference  to  the  English  market  for  their  surplus  produce.  In  the  exportation 
01  their  surplus  produce,  howeyer,  it  was  only  with  r^ard  to  certain  commodities 
that  the  Bntish  colonies  were  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother-country.  These 
eommodities  haying  been  enumerated  in  the  act  of  nayiffation  (12  Ql  II.  c.  18)  and  in 
some  other  subsequent  acts,  were  upon  that  account  ciuled  enumerated  oommoditiet; 
the  rest,  caUed  nan^numerafecLeojjld  originally  be  exported  directly  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  proyided  it  were  in  British  or  colonial  ships  ;  but  they  were  afterwards 
(6  Geo.  III.  c.  52)  confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie 
■oath  of  Cape  Finisterre,  which,  not  being  manufacturing  countries,  we  were  less 
jealous  of  the  colonial  ships  carrying  home  from  them  any  manufactures  which  could 
interfere  with  our  own.  The  most  perfect  freedom  of  triMle  was  permitted  between 
the  British  colonies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and 
m  the  non-enumerated  commodities.  Great  Britain,  too,  while  she  confined  to  her 
own  market  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of  tne  colonies,  so  in  compen- 
sation she  gaye  to  some  of  them  an  adyantage  in  that  market,  sometimes  by  im- 
posing higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions  when  imported  from  other  countries, 
and  sometimes  by  giying  bounties  upon  their  importation  from  the  colonies.  The 
comparatiye  liberaBty  <n  England,  howeyer,  towards  the  trade  of  her  colonies  was 
confined  chiefly  to  what  concerned  the  market  for  their  produce  either  in  its  rude 
state,  or  what  mi^t  be  called  the  yery  first  stage  of  manufactures.  The  more  ad- 
yanced  or  more  i^ned  manufactures  eyen  of  the  colony-produce  were  reseryed  to 
the  merchants  and  manufitcturers  of  Great  Britain;  ana  their  establishment  in  the 
colonies  was  preyented  sometimes  by  high  duties,  and  sometimes  by  absolute  pro- 
hibitions. But  these  restrictions,  though  selilsh  and  tyrannical,  did  not  materially 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  colomes,  as  in  all  newly  settled  countries  labour  yieldb 
the  most  porofitiBible  return  when  applied  to  the  cultiyation  of  the  soil. 

The  colonial  policy  of  Great  Bntain,  thou^  perhaps  more  liberal  than  that  of 
other  states,  was  thus  wholly  infiuenced  by  the  narrow-minded  principles  which 
characterise  the  "  mercantile  s]rstem."  In  modem  times,  it  has  undergone  important 
■Mxiifications,  but  it  still  contains  much  that  is  exceptionable.  The  present  colonial 
tariff  is  so  mimed  that  the  West  India  colonies  are  obliged  to  bring  proyisions 
And  lumber  from  British  America  in  British  ships,  though  these  articles  might  be 
obtained  cheaper  direct  from  the  United  States  :  they  are  also  preyented  from  re- 
ining sucar,  though  this  is  an  operation  which  they  themselyes  could  conduct 
with  mu^  adyanti^  in  the  colonies.  In  return  for  these  sacrifices,  and  the  dis- 
oiminating  duties  imposed  in  fayonr  of  British  manufactures,  the  colonies  are,  as 
ifierwards  explained,  yirtually  allowed  the  monopoly  of  the  home-market  for  the 
nle  of  their  produce.  Under  certain  conditions  of  reciprocity  as  to  the  vessels  em- 
ployed, the  colonies  are  allowed  to  ship  their  produce  to  all  paats  of  the  world ;  but 
jhnr  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  is  of  httle  importance,  owing  to  the  superior 
ladlities  for  trade  possessed  by  the  mother-country. 

The  eJcietmaRegvlatione  qf  the BritUh  CoUmiai  Trade  are  chiefiy  embodied  in 
the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IY.  c  59,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  :— 


f  1.  Act  6  Geo.  IV.  c  114,  and  •uooeeding  acts 
OBowHdatwL 

fnt  Ports,  S  t.  No  goods  than  be  Imported 
•Of  nor  (except  the  produce  of  the  llaheries  in 


British  ships)  exported  from  any  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America  by  sea,  from  or  to  any 
place  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  or  some 
other  of  such  possessioos,  under  pain  of  forfeiture, 
except  at  the  several  '*  fn6  ports."    (These  are 
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ennmeratod  under  the  heads  of  the  aeyeral  colo- 

a,  j  :i.  i,  ^  '■].'.  ■  1 1  ij  V  ]M!  m  adfi  to  the  rtac?  \\  ler 
olfroe  ^rta  b^  turdcr  ^'council  y  ami  ports  miiy 
al«d  be  eitabltihgd  £»  Hmitcd  purp4>»»- 

J<Vti^£>tlyii,  H  *»  *^  Tlii?  privileges  granlijd 
bji  ttiQ  Njivi^tlDii  Lew  to  roi^'Itrn  *^^9^  Glial!  be 
^ibed  fcj  the  shlpt  gf  tliq»  counlritM  wliii  h, 
luvinff  cotohlal  puaiefiiiirLii,  lAisl]  tyrant  tW  Nke 
prtrll^es  of  tradiin;;  with  Ihriiit?  iHrawjwiufi*  to 
Britilh  iiitpt.  or  wkicL,  not  biivil^ij  i,v1i»uijU  V>M- 
Kf^ot34t  stmll  pUm  thfr  f cnamftpwand  nnvfRution 
i:,f  T^r      -  ;::T^-      rln^t  or  5t;i  j)a=i:o>?inn^  n^rii^d, 

unlesa  it  shall  be  otherwise  provided  by  order  in 
oooncU.  Bat  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
affect  the  acts  4  Geo.  lY.  e.  77.  and  tf  Geo.  lY. 
c.  1,  for  regulating  the  trade  of  foreign  ships. 

ProhibUions  and  Restrictions^  {  7-  The  several 
sorts  of  goods  described  in  the  table  followhig  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  mto  the  British  pos- 
Mseions  in  America,  or  shall  be  so  imported  only 
under  the  restrictions  mentioned  in  such  table  :— 

Table  qfProhibiUons  and  RutricUons. 
Gunpowder,  arms,  and  aoununitions,  or  utensils 
of  war,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported,  except 
firom  the  U.  K.  or  from  some  other  B.  P. 
Tea  prohibited,  except  from  the  U.  K.,  or  ftt>m 
some  other  B.  P.  In  America,  unless  by  the 
East  India  Company,  or  with  their  license, 
during  the  conthiuance  of  their  exclusive  right 
of  trade. 
Fish,  dried  or  salted,  and  oil,  blubber,  fins,  or 
skins,  the  produce  of  creatures  living  in  the 
sea,  are  prohibited,  except  from  the  u.  K.  or 
some  other  B.  P.,  or  unless  taken  by  British 
ships  fitted  out  from  the  U.  K.  or  fr^m  some 
B.  P.,  and  brought  in  fr^m  the  fishery,  and 
except  herrings  from  the  Isle  of  Bfan. 
Coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  being  of  foreign 
producuon,  or  the  production  of  any  place 
withbi  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Comnany's 
charter,  are  prohibited  to  be  imported  into 
any  B.  P.  on  the  continent  of  S.  America  or 
in  the  W.  Indies  (the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas 
not  included),  except  to  be  warehoused  for 
exportation  onlv ;  and  may  also  be  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  the  Bahamas  or  the  Ber- 
mudas by  order  in  council. 
Base  or  counterfeit  coin,  and  books  (such  as  are 
prohibited  to  be  imported  into  the  U.  K.),  are 
prohibited  to  be  hnported. 
And  goods  Imported  contrary  hereto,  forfeited 
also  the  ship,  if  of  less  burthen  than  70  tons. 
%9.AU  ct0te,  sugar t  molasses,  and  rum 
/although  of  the  British  plantations),  exported 
from  any  B.  P.  in  America,  into  which  the  like 
goods  of  foreign  production  can  be  imported,  shall 
upon  subsequent  importation  from  thence  into 
anv  B.  P.  in  America,  into  which  such  goods, 
beuig  of  foreign  production,  cannot  be  imported, 
or  into  the  U.  K.,  be  deemed  to  be  of  foreign 
production,  unless  warehoused  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  exported  direct  to  such 
other  B.  P.,  or  to  the  U.  K. 

S  9.  TaJbU  qf  Duties. 
Duties  payable  upon  Spu-its,  being  of  the  Growth , 
Production,  or  Manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  British  Possessions 
in  America  or  the  west  Indies,  imported  into 
Newfoundland  or  Canada. 
Spirits  imported  into  Newfoundland,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  B.  P.  in  8.   America  or  W. 
Indies,  if  imported  from  any  B.  P.  in  America, 
or  from  the  U.  K.,  the  gallon    ..£006 
If  imported  from  any  other  place,  to  be 
deemed  foreign,  and  diaiged  duty  as 
such. 
Spirits  imported  into  Newfoundland,  the 
produce  of  any  B.  P.  is  N.  America, 


or  of  the  n.  K.,  and  imported  flnom  the 
U.  K.,  or  from  any  B.  P.  in  America, 
the  gallon £0    10 

If  imported  fh)m  any  other  place,  to  be 
denned  foreign,  and  chaiged  duty  as 
suoha 

Spirits  imported  into  Canada,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  B.  P.  in  S.  America  or  W. 
Indies,  uid  imported  from  any  B.  P. 
in  America,  or  from  the  U.  K.,  the 
gallon 0    0    0 

Imported  from  any  other  place,  to  be 
deemed  foreign,  and  duu-ged  duty  as 
such. 

Sote.—WheD  fanported  from  the  U.  K., 
this  duty  is  not  to  be  abated  upon  the 
ground  of  any  du^  under  any  colonial 

Duties  payable  upon  Conunodities,  not  being  of 
the  Growth,  Production,  or  Manufficture  of 
the  United  Ktaigdom,  or  of  any  of  the  British 
Possesstons  in  America,  imported  into  any  of 
the  British  Possessions  in  America. 

Ixnported  into  the  British  Possessions  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  or  into  the  Bahama  or  Bermuda 
Islands,  viz.  wheat  flour,  the  barrel  £0    5    0 

But  if  imported  from  any  B.  P.  In  N. 
America,  or  fivm  the  warehouse  in 
the  U.  K. Free. 

Shingles,  not  more  than  12  hidies  in 
length,  the  1000      .       .  .       0    7    0 

Shingles,  more  than  12  faichesin  length, 
the  1000 0  14    0 

But  if  imported  from  any  B.  P.  hi  N. 
America,  or  from  the  warehouse  in 
the  U.  K.       .       .       .  .        Free. 

Red  oak  staves  and  headhigs,  the  1000  .  0  15    0 

But  if  hnported  from  any  B.  P.  in  N. 
America,  or  from  the  warehouse  In 
tlieU.  K. Free. 

White  oak  staves  and  headhigs,  the  1000  0  12    6 

But  if  hnported  from  any  B.  P.  hi  N. 
America,  or  from  the  warehouse  in 
the  U.  K Free. 

Pitch  pine  lumber,  one  inch  thick,  the 

1000 110 

But  if  imported  from  any  B.  P.  hi  N. 
America,  or  from  the  warehouse  in 
theU.  K Free. 

White  and  yellow  pine  lumber,  1  inch 
thick,  the  1000  feet       .       .  110 

But  if  hnported  from  any  B.  P.  hi  N. 
Ameri(»,  or  from  the  warehouse  in 
the  U.K. Free. 

Dyewood  and  cabinetmakers'  wood  Free. 

Other  kinds  of  wood  and  lumber,  1  indi 
thick,  the  1000  feet       .       .        .        18    0 

Wood  hoops,  the  1000       .       .  0    5    3 

But  if  imported  from  any  B.  P.  hi  N. 
America,  or  from  the  warehouse  in 
the  U.  SL Free. 

Beefandpork,8alted,ofalliorts,thecwt.O  12    0 

But  if  imported  fttim  any  B.  P.  in  N. 
America Free. 

Imported  faito  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Prince  Edward  Island,  vhc 
wheat  flour,  the  barrel  .        0    5    0 

Beef  and  pork,  salted,  of  all  sorts,  the 
cwt. 0  12    0 

Fresh,  brought  by  land  or  inland  naviga- 
tion        Free. 

Imported  into  any  of  the  B.  P.  in  Ame- 
rica, viz.  spfarits :  brandy,  Geneva,  or 
cordials,  and  other  spirits,  except  rum, 
the  gallon 0    10 

And  further,  the  amount  of  any  duty 
payable  for  the  time  being  on  qtirit^ 
the  manufacture  of  the  U.  K. 

Rum,  the  gallon  .       .       0   0   0 
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,  tlM  UDomii  of  any  duty 
payible  for  tlra  time  being  on  mm  of 
tiM  B.  P.  In  8.  Amerioi  or  W.  Indies. 
K3.— Rom,  aHbou^  Britiah,  if  im- 
ported from  any  B.  P.  in  wliich  foreign 
rmm  is  not  proiilbtted,  is  treated  as 
foreign.unlessitliad  been  warehoused, 
and  exported  from  the  warehouse. 
Wtaw  hi  bottlee,  the  ton  £7   7   i 

And  farther,  for  every  £100  of  Talue      7  10   i 
Aad  on  the  bottles,  the  dosen     .       .Oil 
Bottled  in  and  Imported  from  the  U.  K., 
foreTei7£100oftheTahM  7  10   4 

ThebotUes Free. 

Wine  not  in  bottles,  for  •yvj  £100  of 

value 7  10    0 

Iinported  into  B.  P.  in  N.  America  fhmi 

OibcaltarorMaIta,8ab{ecttonohigfaer 

daty  than  if  imported  from  the  U.  K., 

Tix.  one-tenth  of  the  dnty  remitted. 

Coflee,  cocoa,  and  sugar,  ue  ewt.   .       0 

Molasses,  the  cwt       ....     0 

And  farther,  the  amount  of  any  duty 

payable  for  tlie  time  l>eing  on  coffee, 

eocoa,  sugar,  and  molasses^the  pro- 

dooe  of  B.  P.  In  8.AmericaorW.  Indies. 

docks  and  watdies,  leather  manufiftc- 

tores,   linen,    musical    instruments, 

wires  of  all  sorts,  books  and  paners, 

sak  mannfbctares,  for  erery  £100  of 

thevalne 30 

Glass  manufoetures,  soap,  relhied  sugar, 
sunr  candy*  manufiMtured  tobacco, 
and  cotton  mannfactures,  for  erery 
£100oftheTalne  ...  90 
Alabaster,  anchovies,  argol,  aniseed, 
amber,  almonds,  brimstone,  botargo, 
boxwood,  currants,  capers,  cascacoo, 
rommin  seed,  coral,  cork,  cinnabar, 
dates,  essences  of  bergamot,  lemons, 
roses,  citron,  oranges,  lavender,  and 
rosemary,    emery  stone,  fruit  pre- 

servedinsug --  --  - 

iron  in  bars, 
jmdper  berries^ 

cense,  lava  and  Malta  stone  for  build- 
ing, lentns,  marble  rough  and  worked, 
BM»aic  work,  medals,  musk,  mac- 
aroni, nuts  of  an  kinds,  oil  of  olives, 
on  of  almonds,  orris  root,  ostrich 
fsatberi,  ochres,  orange  buds  and 
peel,  irfives,  pitch,  pickles  in  Jars  and 
bottles,  paintings,  poxxolana,  pumice- 
stone,  punk,  Parmesan  olieese,  pickles, 
prints,  pearls,  predons  stones  except 
diamonds,  quicksilver,  ndsbis,  sau- 


5    0 
3   0 


0   0 


0    0 


sugar  or  brandy,  fin,  honey, 
ITS,  unwrougfat  and  pig  iron, 
terries,  incense  of  franldn- 


sages,  sponges,  tar,  turpentine,  ver- 
milion, vermicdli,  and  wlietstone,  for 
every  £100  of  the  value  .7  10 

wares,  and  merchandise,   not 


otherwise  cfaarsed  with  duty,  and  not 
herein  decUred  to  be  f^  of  duty,  for 
every  £100  of  the  vahie     .  £15   0    0 

Coin,  btiUion,  diamonds,  Uve-stock,  tal- 
low, raw  hides,  rice,  com  and  gndn 
nnground,  biscuit  or  bread,  meal  or 
flour  except  wheat  flour,  f^esh  meat, 
fresh  fish,  carriages  of  tmvellers  FreCb 

Wheat  flour,  beef  and  pork,  hams  and 
bacon,  wood  and  luml>er,  imported 
into  Canada Free. 

Wood  and  lumber,  imported  into  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Prince 
Edward  Island       ....       Free. 

Hay  and  straw,ft«sh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
salt,  and  cotton-wool  Free. 

Goods,  the  produce  of  places  within  the 
limits  of  the  E.  L  Cc's  charter,  im- 
ported from  those  places,  or  trom  the 
U.  K.,  or  fkom  some  place  in  the 
British  dominions    ....       Free^ 

Herrings  taken  and  cured  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  im- 
ported fh>m  thence  Frse^ 

Lumber,  the  produce  of  and  hnported 
from  any  B.P.  on  tbeW.  coast  ofAfrica    Free. 

Any  sort  of  craft,  food  and  victuals  ex- 
cept spirits,  and  any  sort  of  clothing, 
and  hnplements  and  materials  fit  and 
necessary  for  the  British  fisheries  hi 
America,  imported  into  the  place  at  or 
from  wlienoe  such  fishery  is  carried  on  Free. 


Drugs,  gums  or  resins,  dye-wood  and 
htfd-wood.  cabbietmakers'  wood,  tor- 
toisesheU,  hemp,  flax,  and  tow 


Seeds,  wheat  flour,  fruits,  pickles,  woods 
of  all  sorts,  oakum,  pitoh,  tar,  tur- 
pentine, ochres,  brunstone,  sulphur. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


vegetable  oils,  burr-stones,  dog-sfones, 
hops,  cork,  sago,  tapioca,  sponge, 
sausages,  cheese,  dder,  wax,  spices, 
and  tallow,  imported  direct  from  the 
warehouse  in  the  U.  K. 

All  goods  imported  fkom  the  U.  K.,  aftw 
having  there  paid  the  duties  of  con- 
sumption, ana  being  exported  from 
thence  without  drawback       .  

And  if  any  of  the  said  goods  be  imported  through 
Uie  U.  K.  (havhig  been  warehoused  therein, 
and  exported  trom  the  warehouse,  or  the 
duties  thereon,  if  there  paid,  havmg  been 
drawn  back),  one-tenth  part  of  the  duties 
herein  fanposed  shaU  be  remitted  in  respect  of 
such  goods. 
Acts  and  Duties  not  Bepeakd,  »  10,  11. 

Nothhig  in  this  act  to  affect  the  act  IB  Geo.  Df. 

c  18,  nor  anyprevious  act  now  in  force  by  which 

duties  in  any  B.  P.  in  America  were  granted  to 

the  crown :  nor  to  repeal  the  31  Geo.  IIL  c  31. 

And  the  duties*  imposed  by  any  of  the  acts 


*  The  following  Is  a  Table  of  the  principal  duties  here  referred  to :— 


Doties  (commonly  called  Crown  Duties)  payaUe 
on  Goods  Imported  Into  theBritish  Possessions 
la  America,  over  and  above  any  other  Duties. 

TABLB  OW  PDTIM, 

Under  the  act  4  Geo.  m.  c.  IS. 
WfaM,  except  French  wine,  vis. :  of  the  growth 
of  the  Madeiras,  or  of  any  other  island  or 
plaoe  IhMn  which  such  wine  may  be  lawfoUy 
Imported,  and  which  ibaU  be  so  imported  fhxn 
sodi  island  or  place,  the  tun      .     d^   0   0 
Portugal,  Spaakh,  or  any  other  wine 
<exMpt  French  wine),  hnported  from 
the  U.  K.,  the  ton       .      .  0  10   0 

Under  the  aot6  Geo.  IIL  c  A9. 
Molasses  and  syrups,  the  gallon  0   0    1 

Pimento  (Britbh)  the  lb.  0   0   Oft 

Under  the  act  14  Geo.  m.  c  88. 
(On  laaportation  faito  Canada  only.) 
Bplrtte,  vis. :  Bnody,  or  other  spbfts. 


of  the  manufocture  of  the  U.  K.,  the 
gallon £0 

Rum,  or  other  spirits,  which  shall  be 
imported  or  brought  fh>m  any  of  his 
Maiesty's  sugar  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  gallon       ...        0 

Rum,  or  other  spirits,  which  shall  be 
imported  or  brouffht  from  any  other 
of  nis  Majesty's  colonies  or  dominions 
in  America,  the  gallon  .        0 

Brandy,  and  other  ^irits  of  foreign  ma- 
nufricture,  imported  or  brought  fr^m 
the  U.  K.,  the  gallon      .       .       .   0 

Rum.  or  spbits,  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  any  of  the  colonies  or 
plantations  in  America,  not  hi  the 
possession  or  under  the  dominion  of 
his  Majesty,  imported  firom  any  other 
place  except  the  U.  K.,  the  gallon  .  0 


0   3 


0    6 
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hofdn  b6fov0  mmtloii^d  or  vflfernd  tOf  puted 

Srior  to  ttie  18  Geo.  IIL  c  19»ihaU  be  applied  for 
he  porpoMS  of  thoee  Mts :  Prorfded  no  greater 
proportion  of  the  duties  impoied  by  thto  act,  ex- 
cept ai  herein  before  excepted,  shall  be  charged 
npon  any  article  which  is  sabjjeot  also  to  duty 
under  any  of  the  said  acts,  or  subject  also  to  duty 
nnder  any  colonial  law,  than  the  amount,  if  any, 
by  which  the  duty  charged  by  this  act  shall  exceed 
such  other  duty  or  duties:  Provided  neverthe- 
less, that  the  full  amount  of  the  duties  mentioned 
in  this  act,  whether  on  account  of  such  former 
acts,  or  on  account  of  such  colonial  law,  or  on 
account  of  this  act,  shall  be  levied  under  the 
regulations  of  this  act. 

Cwrenqf,  WeighU,  and  Moatwretti  12.  AH 
sums  imposed  bv  tills  act,  in  the  B.  P.  in  Ame- 
rica, shall  be  deemed  to  be  steriing  money  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  such  monies  may  be  received 
according  to  the  proportion  and  value  of  five 
shillings  and  sixpence  the  ounce  in  silver :  and 
all  duties  shall  be  paid  in  every  part  of  the  B.  P. 
in  America,  according  to  British  weights  and 
measures  in  use  on  the  6th  July  1825. 

fi  13.  The  Produce  qfthe  JDutlei,  except  crown 
duties,  under  acts  prior  to  18  Geo.  III.  c.  12, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Collector  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  colony. 

lannage  DuUet,  (  14.  AH  British  venels  shall 
be  subject  to  equal  tonnage  duties  in  the  colonies, 
except  coastings  vessels. 

Dratbbachm  Nex^intndkmdt  %  16.  Upon  the 
exportation  from  Newfoundland  to  Canada  of 
rum  or  other  spirits,  the  produce  of  B.  P.  In  S. 
America  aft  w.  Indies,  a  drawback  allowed  of 
duties  paid  upon  importation  thereof  into  New- 
iimindhmd:  Provided  such  spirits  shall  be  shipped 
within  one  year  of  the  importation,  and  such 
drawback  claimed  within  one  year  from  day  of 
shipment 

Bepart  qfSMp  and  CairgOt  (  l^^-  The  nuL^t^i  r  of 
every  ship  arrivtaig  in  any  B.  F,  in  Aim-r^iii,  or 
Guernsey,  Jersey.  Aldemey,  or  i^Ark,  ehaU  t^me 
directly,  and  before  bulk  be  brolcisfi,  to  the 
customhouse,  and  report  in  writing  to  tl;u  e:o1- 
lector  or  comptroller,  or  other  proper  ofiioer,  of 


can  be  known  to  him ;  and  the  master  of  every 
ship  bound  from  any  B.  P.  In  America,  or  Guero> 
sey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  or  Sark,  whether  hi  ballast 
or  laden,  shall  before  deparkire  come  before  the 
collector,  or  other  proper  oiBcer,  and  answer 
upon  oath,  all  sudi  questions  concerning  the 
ship,  and  the  cargo,  If^any,  and  the  crew,  and 
the  voyage,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  him ;  and 
thereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  other 
proper  oflScer,  if  such  ship  be  laden,  shall  give  a 
certificate  of  clearance ;  penalty  for  not  douing. 
£10a  Goods  not  stated  in  certificate  to  be  pro- 
duce of  B.  P.  to  be  deemed  of  foreign  production. 
{  19.  Whenever  any  ship  clears  out  from 
Newfoundland  or  other  part  of  his  Mi^esty's 
dominions,  for  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  or 
Its  dependencies,  a  fishing  certificate  is  to  be  sob. 
stituted  for  a  clearance ;  but  such  certificate  to 
be  given  up  at  end  of  season ;  and  ships  trading 
shiOl  forfeit  their  certificate. 

BiUrjf  ^QoodSt  S  20.  No  goods  shall  be  laden 
or  water-borne  to  be  laden,  on  board,  or  unladen 
from  any  sUp,  in  any  of  the  B.  P.  in  America,  or 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  or  Bark,  until  doe 
entrv  made,  and  warrant  granted ;  and  no  goods 
shall  be  so  laden  or  unladen,  except  at  some 
place  at  which  an  officer  of  customs  is  appointed 
to  attend,  or  for  which  a  sufferance  shall  be 
granted ;  and  no  ooods  shall  be  so  laden  or 
unladen  except  with  permission  of  the  proper 
officer ;  all  goods  laden,  water-bome,  orunlaoen 
contrary  to  r^ulations,  shall  be  forfeited. 

fi  21.  The  person  entering  any  such  goods  shall 
deuver  to  the  proper  officer  a  bill  of  entiy  there- 
of, containing  name  of  exporter  or  importer, 
ship,  master,  place  to  or  from  which  bound, 
place  where  the  goods  are  to  be  laden  or  unladen, 
particulars  of  goods,  and  their  packages,  hudnd- 
Ing  marks  and  numbers,  and  whether  such  goods 
be  the  produce  of  the  B.  P.  hi  America  or  not ; 
and  such  person  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  all 
duties  thereon ;  and  the  proper  officer  snail 
thereupon  grant  warrant  for  toe  lading  or  un- 
lading of  such  goods. 

S  22.  The  Importer,  when  he  cannot,  for  want 
of  full  information,  make  perfect  entry,  may 


the  arrival  and  voyage  of  such  ship,  stathig  her  |  make  an  entry  by  bill  of  si^t,  by  the  fiest  de- 
._  -_^. -_^fcw»...^    ..     — •-**— whida  can  be  given;  but  within  three 


name,  country,  and  tonnage,  and  if  British,  the  scription  whl „ 

port  of  registiy,  the  name  and  country  or  the '  days  after  landing  of  goods  a  perfect  entry  must 

*  -  "^ ' '" '•  be  made,  and  duties  paid. 

fifi  23,  24.    In  aU  cases  where  the  duties  are 


master,  the  oonntry  of  the  owners,  the  number 
of  the  crew,  and  how  many  are  of  the  country  of 
such  ship,  and  whether  she  be  laden  or  in  ballast, 
and  If  laden,  the  marks,  numbers,  and  contents 
of  every  package  on  board,  and  where  the  same 
was  laden,  and  where  and  to  whom  consigned, 
and  where  any  and  what  goods.  If  any,  had  been 
mUaden  during  the  voyage,  as  &r  as  any  of  such 
particulars  can  be  known  to  hfan;  and  shall 
further  answer  all  such  questions  concerning  the 
•hip,  caigo.  crew,  and  voyage,  as  shall  be  de- 
manded of  him.  Penalty  for  non-compliance, 
£100 ;  and  goods  not  reported  shall  be  forfeited. 
Enirv  Outwards,  (9  17.  18.  The  master  of 
every  ship  bound  from  any  B.  P.  in  America, 
or  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  or  Sark,  shall, 
before  any  goods  be  hiden,  deliver  to  the  proper 
officer  an  entry  outwards,  under  his  hand,  of 
the  destfaiation  of  such  ship,  stating  her  name, 
country,  and  tonnage,  and  tf  British,  the  port  of 
registry,  the  name  and  country  of  the  master, 
the  country  of  the  owners,  the  number  of  the 
crew,  and  how  many  are  of  the  country  of  such 
•hip;  penalty  for  non-compliance,  £50;  and 
before  such  ship  depart,  the  master  shaU  deliver 
to  the  proper  officer  a  content  fai  writing,  under 
his  hand,  of  the  goods  laden,  and  the  names  of 
the  respective  shippers  and  consignees  of  the 
goods,  with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  pack- 
ages or  paroels  of  the  same,  and  shall  make  a 
declaration  to  the  truth  of  such  content,  as  fiur  as 


cfanrLnni  according  to  the  value  thereof,  such 
value  tiLiili  be  ascertained  by  the  declaration  of 
thh"  Jd^Fiurier,  or  his  agent.  In  form  following:— 
"  ■  1  1^  ,  do  hereby  declare,  That  the  articles 
mi  n  the  entry,  and  contained  in  the 

pa  re  tpee\Amg  Mem,  and  describing 

mu.^  vowd  mamers}  are  of  the  value  of 
Witness  my  hand,  the  day  of 

A.  B. 
The  above  declaration,  signed  the  day  of 

In  the  presence  of  C.  D.  oollectiN:  [or 
other  vHnclpalqfficery'* 

Which  dedaratton  shaU  be  written  on  the  bffl  of 
entry  of  such  artkdes :  Provided  that  if  it  shaU 
appear  that  the  said  articles  are  not  traly  valued, 
then  the  fanporter  or  his  agent  shall  be  required 
to  declare  on  oath  what  is  the  invoice  price,  and 
that  he  verily  believes  such  Invoice  price  is  the 
current  value  of  the  articles  at  the  pteoe  from 
whence  they  were  imported ;  and  such  invoice 
price,  with  the  addition  of  ten  per  centum  there- 
on, shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  vaJue  of  the  articles, 
and  upon  which  the  duties  shall  be  paid :  Pro- 
vided also,  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  collector, 
or  other  proper  officer,  tiiat  such  articles  have 
been  invoiced  below  the  trae  value  thereof,  or  if 
the  invoice  price  is  not  known,  the  articles  shall 
be  examined  by  two  competent  persons,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  such  persona 
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ihiiV^idw  43n  QBlh  wlmt  i»  ihdr  true  mine  In  ; 
■mil  eoitmy  i  and  tiie  value  la  dccUrcd  &\ib11  im 
damid  to  be  tbe  true  value^  upon  ivhkh  the 
dnHnihall  he  paid.  And  If  Lmporter  refuse  to! 
§»wmk  duty,  tJi«  gixidfl  maj  tm  ictld.  1 

ftL  If  gDodA  be  not  ectcrvd  «nd  tBnded  in 
Iwfltt/  dm.  tht  affic«r  majr  luid  And  icxcure 
'     Bj  and  If  dn^  be  not  paid  wit2iiti  itii-ee 


Roo^  lo  be  iotd- 
If  0  ic   " 


f  SS.  Ha  ihkhU  ihaSI  be  imported  into  any 
B,  P,  u  beiDf  Imported  Irom  the  U.  K.  t  ar  otlier 
B.  P.  {if  uv  ulTatitafB  mttftch  to  iLjc^ti  diftinc- 
Uao}«  malsB  neb  KKxLt  jKppear  upon  tli€<  oodii^tH, 
«r  ttttM  piO|WW  dpcnmfntfl,  to  Imvo  Lcen  duly 
diMWi  Witwidi  ■!  tlie  port  of  ^xportnuoti,  nor 
mikm  the  iroiaod  upon  vhicb  Audi  AdvdntAS^  t« 
eluined  be  ctaied  ibere^ 

f  :27>  Nq  ^Qods  itmll,  upDn  ininorlht[<»i  into 
uiT  H.  P.  ta  AroflHca,  bo  deemed  to  be  of  th« 
prodndioD  of  the  U,  K.^  or  of  any  B.  P.  in 
AsiBicft»  uiiL»H«  imported  froDi  tb«  U,  IC^  or 
mmm  It.  F.  in  Ameiies- 

fiS-  II9  mtrj  nor  wuTant  for  Iftniling,  Or 
lifciilf  iMdiDatof  wArcboUBc,  valid,  unk^;^  tJi& 
pwtHeiiltfi  of  Cbe  gcwdi  and  pa£'It4ifra  in  quoh 
ODirf  Afilf  coTTetpond  with  the  p^Uculnxd  in  the 
Kpariof  t!]«  ihipH  bj  which  the  importation  or 
iBtJT  li  autbortzedj  nor  uhIe^h  the  ^oofls  silEiaII 
llan  been  proporiy  deflCrJbed  in  WK\t  entry  by 
lb*  dquvteiB  aecardlng  to  whkli  such  floods  9r# 
dkuKwi  vitb  do^  or  majbe  imported ;  and  nny 
■Qoda  tak«a  ool  of  imy  ihlp  or  nAruJioutf  liv 
Ttatue  of  «ny  ratrr  or  wartant  not  ftfT*eIriiBr  in  All 
■Kb  nspectg,  tbAll  be  deponed  to  h&  f^acidii  Ivided 
flrtn^Ki  witluiatdue  ^Pitry,  and  forfeited. 

Cmii^iedlM  ^  Pr^fu^tion.  \  m.  Before  any 
■q^r,  eo&«»  qkcuw  or  spirited  Bimll  b«  abipiMftl 
far  onnrtetion  in  any  il.  P.  In  AmcrlcA  or  in 
Mauritiiu,  ai  being  the  prodticn  of  Kitjh  ndflsee- 
ikin,  tbc  proiTrietor  of  tne  eiCate  on  wbicn  i:tieh 
v^«  protiuc^d,  or  bit  a^et,  sinU]  make  afHrlavIt 
dutoilan  ilwt  nvdi  food«  Are  Ibc  produe?  of  ah  eb 
Mtalaj  m4  Hcb  affidavit  shall  Bet  forth  the 
ffla0i*a(f  yn*tla(«»  the  description  and  iijiiantity 
of  Cb«  foodfft  the  poekages,  wuh  ttidrmarki^uid 
BMtnben.  and  the  naJnt*  of  Ibe  pirsrin  Lo  wboifi 
T^tajgiij  at  tliG  ptace  ol  fllairnnL'nt^  they  are  tci  be 
AliU  ;  and  tbe  pi»ioa  nntermg  otid  iliipplne  AUdt 
gooda  ilall  dtllTVT  aadi  afbdaTjt  to  Ibo  collector 
AT  «BFCM0af »  or  atlur  proper  officer,  and  ihall 
mbfcnw  a  det^axitioiD  bofoiB  bim ,  tliat  tb<t  ^oadn 
ti»b«alilpped  by  virtue  of  Eucb  entry  &vt  the  uinie 
>a  are  mentioned  Ln  luch  alfidjivlt;  nxid  the  mas- 
Mr  cf  tbA  diip  hi  whkb  luch  gooda  Bbnll  be  lad&n 
rf^all,  bdbre  dtarnice^  make  and  lub^^rlbe  a 
I  tbfl  collector  Or  copiptroUerj ' 
_  J  shipped  by  virtuo  of  such  entry 
•  «■  Jff«  mentioflid  In  lueh  affidavit ; 
&  Urn  oolkctor  or  other  officer  «hall 
rm  tvrtUl^tt  of  production, 
\  HmH  proof  hia  beffli  mad«»  in  manner 

ed  bj  !»*,  thai  *cdJ  emuii  fdeacribing  the 

w|  vti  Ibt  pTDduoe  of  such  B.  K,  and  Ketiln^ 
MKfa  Iba  name  of  Uia  eaprter,  Hhipi  mo^tef , 
aod  dwtiDatfoi]  of  th*j|»DdA;  and  if  any  eu^tar, 
coBh^  eoecM,  or  tptrUt*  be  Iznp&rtfd  into  any 
B»  F«  fa  AaaaricA,  ai  beini  thv  produce  of  ftumcj 
,  wlthciut  luoh  QfjirtificAtet 


Co- 


IkA  mm*  ibaU  be  fbifelt«L 

I^wmd  Trad$  iifBrittMh  Ameriea^ 
lad  ttfider  (hi 


Thefte  am 
le  hcadi  of  tbg  eioJoCklea  Ln 


I  tbej  ar«  rwpecLLveiy  iituat«d. 


vHtkir,^i  49.  Thb  Isiaad  to  be  on  the  name 
footkcJiB  tb<e  W.  lodlef,  lu  to  diiitke^  ejipofta- 


€f^^9md  Hope, 


t  5Cl    Hi  aU  tnid«  witb 


B.  P.  in  AioeficA,  the  Cape  of  Good  17ope,  tnd 
depeudi^ieief^  thai]  \x  dinned  to  b«  irjthiii  t|i« 
limits  of  the  1-^.  I.  Cj.'^  d tarter. 

i>u;i'ii  Proprintnrs  in  ffuKtna,  IJ  AI,  S9^  Tbo 
Dutch  propn^ton  in  I>emezaTa,  Kwquibo,  aad 
Derbice,  may  supply  their  eitatet  Eroia  Ilalloml : 
but  Auch  proprietors  UAy  not  eiport  to  the  U-  TL 
or  colonies. 

I  fi^.  PiTfiOHi  deemed  Dutdi  proprietors. 

\  W.  Paraonfl  not  wffhifif  to  bo  «iniii[!ered 
Dutch  proprletQra  to  ilgn  >  dsdintliOD  to  that 
effect. 

iT^t^rwurtr.  fytiuxin  Jamaica  tmd  Si  Dcwtirujif 
Prafiifjilt-xit  S  ^^ 

J^fitcdlaTifouM  RegtiliUiont f  f  56,  AH  lawi  or 
eudloms^  in  any  B.  F.  in  America,  repnipsant  to 
thba  or  any  act  of  the  U.  K.,  lO  for  aa  iuch  aiH 
ahall  r^te  to  said  posaeuiuDi,  tball  be  null  mud 
vtiid. 

I  S?.  lUo  e^xemptlon  from  duty  In  anr  B.  P., 
coDtaitied  in  any  act  of  parliaments  ^holl  eit^nd 
to  any  duty  not  impowd  I ly  act  of  parliament, 
unless  and  JO  far  only  at  any  duty  not  to  imp<!Md 
h  or  tball  be  oxprcMly  m^ntianed  In  ludb  ex- 
emption. 

I  sa.  It  »hainj«  Inwful  for  the  officcra  cf  tua- 
torn  a  to  bosird  auy  sbtp,  in  anv  tfort^  in  any  B.  P. 
in  America,  and  to  scaurh  Igr  prohibited  And 
ilEicu»tOm&d  kuckIa,  and  also  \o  board  any  ihip 
hovtritif  within  one  league  of  any  of  the  coaatt 
tberi^ciL 

g  fly.  All  vesfwl:!,  boats,  enJiijigei,  and  caUle, 
made  use  of  in  the  removal  of  any  goods,  llabiA 
to  forfeiture  under  this  act,  dialL be  forfeited  ^  and 
every  pcr«an  vrbo  shall  be  oopeenied  ta  the  re- 
mo  vai  or  harlKiUTSnj^of  »udi  goods ,  aliall  forfeit 
the  tirebl^  viiJue  thereof,  or  the  penalty  ol  jflUO 
at  the  election  of  the  officers  of  ctutoma. 

\  titi-Ba  8pcdflc  r«giilatfons  ai  to  Kixare* 
and  the  recovery  of  pfnaltica. 

JTin^  maif  Rtgiitiale  Trdth  ^  (xrlaiti  C&f^iet^ 
I  8k  His  Mtjeetyf  by  orders  in  counelK  may 
maJie  Such  rc^iiatiaiu  touchiof  tbe  trader  u>  and 
from  any  B,  P.  on  or  near  the  continent  of 
Ktiropei  Of  ui'tthln  tlie  Mediterrajieiinr  or  la 
Afrtca,  or  within  tha  Ilmitt  of  the  E,  I.  Co.li 
charter  (excepting  tbo  pouesalous  of  the  laid 
Company  K  a*  shall  appisar  eiperticnt. 

Ea^t  Indift,  t  EI2  Regubit€5  the  trade  Of  ths 
Company  with  the  eolonicfl  in  AmerJtai,  during 
the  coutinuanee  of  their  privil'ev<e« ;  alio  the 
trade  In  tea  under  their  license,  Jrom  China  to 
the  said  col  on  {en, 

f  H3»  Jt  alialL  be  lawful  for  th^  shipper  of  any 
fUgar,  the  produce  of  seme  B.  P.  within  tlia 
linijii  of  the  E.  I,^  Clv'i  charter,  to  be  ex- 
ported from  any  place  in  such  poaseHion,  to 
Ko  beforo  the  chief  officer  of  the  ciutoms  al 
such  iilade,  or,  If  tht^ro  bii  no  iucb  officer,  to  ^ 
before  tlie  principal  officer,  or  the  judge  or  com- 
inerelal  r^ident,  and  makt  a9idavlt  that  tucb 
iuf^r  wiui  bima  jUic  the  iiroduco  of  aucb  R  F»  1 
and  such  <if^^'t  is  required  to  adJulnijiiteT  focb 
m'f] davits  ar.d  to  fit^nt  a  eertiilcato,  getting  fortb 
the  name  of  the  shtp  in  which  tb^  Eii^g«t  is  to  be 
c^portedf  and  it§  destination. 

I  «4.  All  AkipA  built  with  hi  Ibe  limits  of  tho 
Yi*  L  Co.'s  charter  prior  to  the  Ist  January  1815, 
and  «bich  then  aiid  ilnc<i  have  been  solely  tho 
property  of  bis  Aiajeftty*e  subjects,  stiaH  hi 
deemod  to  be  British  sbip«  for  all  tbo  purposei 
of  trade  within  the  saldlhnita,  iiiclndinf  the  Capa 
of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Wine  Co-mtoie,  %  H5.  The  ship j*r  of 
any  wine,  the  produce  of  th«  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  is  to  ba  exported  froia  IheoceT  may  go 
before  th?  chi&f  officer  of  lh&  euatomH>  and  qmlcA 
Affldavlt  tbat  auch  wlno  wm  bona  fidi  the  pro- 
^Doe  therrof ;  and  such  officer  Is  hereby  re^^luwa 
to  administer  Aucii  alfiilavit,  and  to  grant  a  ce^ 
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tMoate  thereof,  fettlng  forth  the  name  of  the  dilp 
in  which  the  inne  it  to  be  exported,  and  ite  dee- 
thiation. 

Oittimd  Islands,  (  86.  Any  person  who  is  about 
to  export  fhnn  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  or 
Berk,  to  the  U.  K.,  or  to  any  B.  P.  hi  America, 
goods  the  produce  of  any  of  those  islands,  or 
manu&ctured  from  materials  whidi  were  the 
produce  thereof,  or  of  the  U.  K.,  may  go  bef6re 
a  magistrate  of  the  island,  and  make  a  declara- 
tion that  such  goods  are  of  such  produce,  or  ma- 
nuCacture,  and  such  magistrate  shall  administer 
■och  declaration ;  and  thereupon,  the  governor, 
Ueutenant-ffovemor,  or  oommander-in-chief  of 
the  island  from  wlilch  the  goods  are  to  be  ex- 
ported, shall,  upon  delivery  of  such  dechu«tion, 
grant  certificate  of  the  proof  contataied  therein, 
•tatingthe  ship  in  which,  and  the  port  to  which, 
in  the  iT.  K. ,  or  in  any  such  posseauon,  the  goods 
are  to  be  exported ;  and  such  certificate  shall  t>e 
the  proper  document  to  be  produced  at  such  ports 
respectively,  in  proof  tliai  the  goods  mentioned 
therein  are  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
such  islands  respectivelv. 

S  87.  During  the  connnuanoe  of  the  E.  I.  Co.*s 
exclusive  right  of  trade  it  shall  not  be  lawftil  to 
fanport  bito  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  or  Bark, 
an  V  tea,  except  from  the  U.  K. 

(  88.  No  brandy,  Geneva,  or  other  spirits  (ex- 
cept rum  of  B.  P.)  shall  be  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported fh>m  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  or 
Bark,  or  removed  twm  any  one  to  any  other  of 
aaid  ishmds,  or  coastwise  in  any  vessel  of  less 
burden  than  100  tons  (except  when  imported 
ihmi  the  U.  K.  fai  siiips  of  70  tons  at  least),  nor 
In  any  padcage  of  less  content  than  40  gallons, 
(except  when  in  bottles,  and  carried  in  a  square- 


as  merchandise  fttm  Great  Britain  or  Iniaad), 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  such  spirits,  tobacco,  or 
snufT,  respectively,  t<^^er  with  the  packagee, 
the  vessel,  and  the  apparel  thereof 

{89.  Nothing  herein  contained  riiall  extend  to 
veaeels  not  above  ten  tons,  supplying  island  of 
Bark,  having  license  so  to  do. 

S  90.  Every  person  who  shall  be  discovered  to 
luive  heea  on  board  any  vessel  liable  to  forfriture 
under  any  act  relating  to  the  customs,  for  bdng 
found  witliin  one  league  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderaev,  or  Bark,  liaving  on  1>oard  or  oonvev- 
ing,  or  having  conveyed,  in  any  manner,  suoi 
goods  as  subject  such  vessel  to  forfeiture,  or  wlio 
shall  be  discovered  to  liave  been  on  l>oard  any 
vessel  from  ^riiich  any  part  of  the  cargo  shaU 
have  been  thrown  overboard  during  chase,  or 
destroved,  shaU  forfeit  £100. 

BritUh  Coals,  S  91.  Not  lawful  for  any  f 


to  re-export,  from  any  of  his  MiO**ty^  possee- 
sions  abroad,  to  any  foreign  place,  any  coals,  th« 
produce  of  the  U.  K.,  except  upon  navment  of 
the  duty  to  which  such  coals  would  be  liabla 
upon  exportation  from  the  U.  K.  to  such  foreign 
place ;  and  no  such  coals  shall  be  shipped  at  anr 
of  sndi  possessions,  to  be  exported  to  any  Britin 
place,  until  the  exporter  or  master  shall  have 
given  bond,  with  surety,  in  double  the  value  (tf 
the  coals,  uutt  such  coals  shall  not  be  landed  at 
'  foreton  place. 

J(Use  JboeumentSj  8  99.  Every  person  who 
shall,  in  any  of  his  Mi^esty's  possessions  aliroad, 
counterfeit  or  fiUdN,  or  wilfully  use  when  coun- 
terfeited or  falsified,  any  entry,  warrant,  cockeC, 
or  other  document  for  the  unlading,  lading, 
entering,  reportinc,  or  clearing  any  vessel,  or 
for  the  landing,  snipping,  or  removing  of  any 
goods  or  article  wliatever,  or  shall  by  any  false 
statement  procure  any  wriUng  or  document  to 
be  made  for  any  sudi  purposes,  or  shall  falsely 
make  oath  or  affirmation,  or  shall  counterfeit  a 
certificate  of  said  oath  or  aifirmation,  or  shall 
puI>Ush  such  cerUflcate.  knowhig  the  same  to  be 
so  counterfeited,  shall  for  every  such  offence  for- 
feit £900. 


rigged  ship),  nor  anv  tobacco  or  snuff  in  any 
vessel  of  less  burden  than  100  tons  (except  when 
imported  fh>m  the  U.  K.  In  ships  of  70  tons  at 
leait),  nor  in  any  package  containing  less  thui 
460  lbs.  (except  such  nints  or  loose  tobacco  as 
•hall  be  for  the  use  of  the  seamen,  not  exceeding 
9  gallons  of  the  former,  and  6  lbs.  of  the  latter, 
for  each,  and  abo  except  such  manufactured 
tobacco  or  snuff  as  shall  have  heea  duly  exported 

Colonial  Monopoly  of  the  Home  Market.— The  British  colonies,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  virtoaUy  allcwed  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
principal  articles  of'^their  produce.  This  is  effected  hy  fixing  in  the  British  tariff 
the  duties  on  commodities  imported  firom  the  colonies  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
when  the  same  description  of  commodities  are  imported  fh>m  foreign  countries. 
The  following  is  a  tahle  of  the  chief  differential  duties  in  favour  of  the  colonies  :— 


Raw  RUffar • ...  > 

eieU 

DntiM.                1 

Rice 

....cW. 

.^      1 

rmig.. 

ODlMOal. 

FMlg.. 

f7,](lj|,| 

1    3   9 

0  1    8 

1  9    6 
0    6   6 
9  15    0 
0   9  11 
0    0    1 
0    8    9 
4  10    0 
3  11    8 

£  s.  d. 
1    4   0 
0    9   0 
0    0    6 
0    9   0 
0    9    9 
0  10    0 
0    0    4 
frw 

0  1    0 

1  8    0 
1    8   0 

£  s.  d. 
0  16    0 
10   0 

£    8.    d. 

0    1    0 
0   0    1 
0    1    0 
0    1    0 
0   0    1 
0    0    1 
0    6    0 
0  10   0 

free 
0    0    9 
0    10 

Molam 

ctet. 

Rough  rice 

nr. 

coffeev;....::::. 

a. 

PishoU tun 

Seed  oils ««» 

96  19    0 
39  18    0 
0    0    8 
0    3    0 

0  16    0 

1  10    0 
0    6   0 
0    0    6 
0  18    8 

Spirits 

Wtoes 

Timber 

Cottonwool 

Sheep's  wool.... 

galL 

:::::SS 

CKt 

». 

Bark 

....CIPt 

Extract  of  bark.. 

Honey 

Wax 

...cteL 
...cteL 
....cwL 

Tallow 

Bean,  hard ...... 

aet. 

CUJt, 

Ashes 

. . .  .ewt. 

Cocoa......  .  ..*. 

....  Ok 

T^:SS^.:::::: 

aoL 

Arrowroot 

....cwrf. 

N.B.  8UM«ul«iiTaofUUaddlUMor5ywcMb 

Besides  these  a  proteotiye  duty  of  ahout  100  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  hides  and 
ekms ;  toTB  also  are  protected,  if  from  North  America  (chiefly  Hudson's  Bay). 
Spices,  and  in  short  all  tropical  productions,  have  likewise  high  diiforential  duties 
in  fayour  of  the  colonies. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  protectiye  duties  was,  until  lately,  the  eomnleto 
exclusion  from  our  markets  of  many  of  the  foregoing  articles  when  imported  from 
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tonifa  conntries,  md  especially  the  great  Btaoles  of  oar  West  India  ifllandB ;  but 
irithm  the  last  two  years,  owin^,  on  the  one  nand,  to  the  diminished  prodootioii 
of  these  colonies  smce  the  abohtion  of  nejBTO  slaTery,  and.  on  the  other,  to  the 
increased  eonsomption  of  this  coontry,  coffee  and  sugar  of  foreign  growth  have 
been  entered  for  home  eonsomption  in  considerable  qoantities,— the  coffee  by  an 
ension  of  the  law  that  is  practised  by  transhipping  it  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which,  being  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  tk>mpany's  charter,  allows  it  to  do 
introdnced  at  a  modified  duty  of  9d.,  instead  of  Is.  3d.  per  lb.;  and  sugar,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  the  great  rise  of  price,  from  the  circumstances  just  mention^,  haying 
more  than  connterbalanced  the  extra  duty  payable  on  the  forei^  articles.  But 
before  these  operations  could  be  carried  on  to  adyantage  by  the  importer,  the  rise 
of  price  has  been  necessarily  so  great  that  the  British  oonsumer  has  had  to  pay  nearly 
doable  what  is  charged  for  the  same  articles  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
differential  duty  upon  timber  is  also  hiffhly  injurious,  firom  its  haying  the  effect  of 
sabetitutinff  the  inferior  kind  obtained  m  North  America  for  the  superior  article  of 
the  northed  Europe.    [Coffee.    Sugar.    Timber.] 

The  ixgurions  oi>eration  of  the  existing  system  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
trade  of  the  colonies,  and  in  particular  the  hardship  which  it  imposes  upon  the 
British  consuner.  haye  of  late  attracted  increased  attention,  as  is  proyed  by 
the  Beport  made  last  session  (1840)  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  Import  Duties.  The  eyidence  collected  by  the  committee  was  so  c<m- 
cluraye  as  regards  the  yicious  effects  of  the  present  system,  that  they  felt  no  diffi- 
culty in  urging  its  immediate  modification,  if  not  repeal.  ^  Your  committee,"  the 
Report  beurs,  **  fiEtrther  recommend,  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  differential  duties  and  of  all  restrictions  shoula  be  reconsidered,  and  that  a 
change  theiein  be  effected  in  such  a  manner  that  existing  interests  may  suffer  as 
httle  as  possible  in  the  transition  to  a  more  liberal  and  equitable  state  of  things. 
Your  committee  is  persuaded  that  the  difficulties  of  modifyin/s;  the  discriminating 
duties  which  fayour  the  introduction  of  British  colonial  articles  would  be  yery 
much  abided  if  the  colonies  were  themselyes  allowed  the  benefits  of  free  trade 
wiOi  all  the  world."    {Report,  v,yi.) 

The  Advantages  nf  Cohniet  naye  been  exaggerated  by  some,  and  perhaps  too 
much  underrate  by  others.  Such  establishments  relieye  the  parent  state  of  its 
Boperabundant  population,  and  afford  the  chance  of  acquiring  property  to  many  who 
haye  no  means  at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  they  reoeiye  m>m  the  parent  state 
that  protection  and  countenance  which  is  essential  to  their  progress  as  cmlized 
communities.  But  in  a  commercial  point  of  yiew,  the  foundation  of  their  reci- 
procal benefits  is,  that  they  afford  good  markets  to  each  other  ^  while  the  identity 
of  tastes,  habits,  and  opimons,  renders  the  intercourse  of  busmess  between  them 
more  easy,  agreeable,  and  steady  than  between  nations  of  different  origin.  It  is. 
howeyer,  mcSspensable  to  the  continued  existence  of  this  mutnal  interest  and 
stllectioii^  that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  should  not  be  placed  under  restraint ;  for  eyery  restriction,  by  shutting  out 
men  firom  some  possible  source  of  increased  wealth,  tends  to  the  impoyerishment  of 
a  country,  and  prodnces  ill-will  towards  the  possessor  of  the  exciusiye  priyilege. 
The  monopoly  m  the  markets  of  the  American  colonies  was  one  main  source  of 
the  grad|^  a^unst  Great  Britain,  which  led  to  their  declaration  of  independence. 
The  pT^rence  still  retidned  by  England  in  the  markets  of  her  colonies  is  rather 
nominal  than  real,  as  die  is  now  the  cheapest  manufacturing  country  in  the  world; 
bdt  it  is  otherwise  with  the  monopolies  of  su|i^,  coffee,  and  timber,  which  are 
preseryed  in  her  markets  in  fayour  of  the  colomes,  and  the  continuance  of  which 
18,  as  already  noticed,  the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction.  The  amount  of  indirect 
taxation  on  the  British  consumer,  produced  by  the  present  discriminating  duties 
in  fayour  of  these  three  descriptions  of  colonial  produce,  being  estimated  in  the 
late  Report  on  Import  Duties  at  from  £5,000,000  to  £8^,000. 

The  colonial  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,^  for  dyil,  nayal,  and  military  pur- 
poses, after  deducting  repayments  from  colonial  reyenues,  was,  in  the  year  1885- 
36,  the  latest  period  for  which  it  is  shown  in  the  public  accounts  {Far,  Paper, 
1840,  No.  632),  as  follows  :~.Aft/ttorgr  andMariHme  Statums:  Gibraltar,  £139,880; 
Maha,  £110,818 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £242,907;  Mauritius,  £78,284:  Bermuda, 
£91,446 ;  Fernando  Po,  £510;  Ascension,  £4907;  Heligohmd,  £1016 ;  Ionian 
Islands,  £118,955;  St  Helena,  £87,558.  PlantatUms  and  Settlemente:  Jamaica, 
Bahamas,  and  Honduras,  £232,428;  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  itt^uding 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana,  £873,242;  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  £221,441; 
NoyaSeotia,NewBnuiswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, and  Newfoundland,£161,294; 
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Sierra  Leone  and  Qambia,  ^688^7;  Ceylon,  £188,805;  Western  Australiik  £12,745. 
Penal  SeUiemenU :  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  £533^1 :  general 
charges,  £23,449.  Total,  £2,606,483.  This,  howeyer,  is  ezdosiTe  of  the  share 
of  the  pensions  and  other  similar  expenses  £airly  chaigeable  to  the  aoooont  of 
those  establishments. 

It  does  not  &11  within  onr  plan  to  consider  the  mnch  agitated  questions  as  to  the 
policy  which  a  state  should  pnrsae  in  the  formation  ofcolonies,  and  in  their  go- 
yemment.  On  the  former  head,  howeyer,  it  may  be  obseryed  that  the  recent 
policy  of  Great  Britain  has  been  to  recognise  the  sejf-snpporting  system  of  emigra- 
tion, first  broached  by  Mr  Wakefield  in  his  **  England  and  America,"  and  after- 
wards deyeloped  by  nim  in  the  Colonial  Land  Committee  in  1836,  namely,  the 
plan  of  making  nnappropriated  lands  a  ftmd  for  the  free  importation  of  labouring 
nts,  ana  the  importation  of  such  emigrants  the  source  of  yalue  to  ^oee 
and  an  attraction  for  capitalists.  [Emigration.]  This  plan  has  been  f<d- 
in  South  Australia,  and  m  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand^  the  youngest  of 
our  colonies.  As  to  ffoyemment,  the  British  colonies  haye,  m  ceneral,  local 
legislatures  elected  by  ue  people,  and  a  goyemor  and  council  named  by  tiM  crown ; 
and  in  any  changes  which  naye  recently  taken  place,  an  increased  disposition  hae 
been  diown  to  leaye  the  internal  arrangements  to  the  colonists  themselyes. 

A  statistical  and  commercial  description  of  the  di£forent  colonies  will  be  found 
under  their  respectiye  heads,  and  a  flirther  account  of  their  trade  generally  in  the 
article  ComiBBCB. 

COLOUR  TRADE.  The  manufiicture  of  painters'  colours  now  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  national  industry.  The  tedious  and  unwholesome  process  of 
grinding  colours  in  oil,  for  house-psintmg,  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  hand, 
and  by  painters  for  their  own  use ;  but  of  late  the  manu&ctimng  chranists  haye 
been  enabled,  by  the  application  of  machinery,  to  mipplv  the  articles  so  cheaj^y, 
that  the  old  method  Is  almost  entirely  superseded,  lliis  improyement  in  tiie 
manufacture  of  colours  has  led  to  their  now  entering  pretty  largely  into  the  list 
of  exports.  In  the  year  1839,  the  declared  yalue  of  painters'^colours  exported  was 
£286^482.  The  countries  to  which  they  are  chiefiy  sent,  are  the  United  States, 
West  Indies,  and  British  America ;  condderable  quantities  are  likewise  shipped  to 
Australia^  India,  Brazil,  and  the  North  of  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  substances  employed  as  paints  and  dyes 
and  for  other  colouring  purposes  m  the  arts :» 

Table  of  substances  used  for  colouring,  with  their  composition. 

SLACK. 

Siadtlead.    Nail  v.   .. ,  u. ; . . :  .  i  , .  on. 

jywVt>rt  Madc^    Fnim  cnkmed  leM  of  wine, 
fwffv  mtk,    Bono  churcD  aL 
fndUin  ink.    lAiAjtblaxk^  4t<^ 
LampMtn!M,    Soot  of  Pa\nQUM  wood. 
Marking  Ink.     N  tl  mtn  nf  nilvef  and  BOda. 

Writing  lult.    <JitUQ«iilptmtc  of  tron. 

BLUS. 

Anttoerp  bhu,  Ferro-tesqai-CTaauret  of  per- 
oxide of  iron  and  alum. 

Bhie  oehrg,  Subphosphate  of  tron  and  earthy 
matter. 

Bhu  vmiiUr,    Carbonate  of  oopper  and  Umeb 

CobaU  Mwe.  Yitrifled  oxide  ofcobalt,  silica, 
andpotaas. 

Indigo.    From  leayei  of  Indigqftra. 

M<mntaln  Mic    Natlre  carbonate  of  copper. 

PnuHam  blue.  Ferro-ieiqui-eyanuret  of  per- 
oxide of  iron. 

Ro^Uue.    Same  as  eobalt  blncb 

Aurofi  or  InUnm  Mite.  Indigo  dlssolTod  In  lol- 
phurieaeld. 

Bmaitt,   Bame  as  oobalt  bine. 

UUramarim.    BiUca,  alumina,  sulphur,  and 


UttramoHne  (Fttftdi),   Ditto  with  faira. 
Wood.    From  plant /«a(ii  Mnctorio. 


BaowK. 
Mineral  resin. 
Ditto. 


Bistre,  Burnt  oU  firom  soot  of  wood-flre. 
Chesnut  Itrown,  From  the  hone-ebenut. 
Extract  qf  Loffwwd,    From  the  Bentataxiflon 

CdMMdwaMMI. 

Ivarp  hrpmu   Bones  partiaUy  ofaaned. 
Mummjf  brmen.     Mineral  rssin  and  animal 

matter. 
Neutral  HnL    Sepia,  indlao,  and  madder. 
Apia.    From  the  eottle-nah. 
Surma  {Terra  de).   Oxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

matter. 
Sieruut  (Burnt).    Ditto,  moderately  caldned. 
Spo$U^brow§%,  Oxide  ofiron  and  earthy  matter. 
Uwtber.    Oxides  of  manganeee  and  iron,  and 

earthy  matter. 
Umber  (Buna).    Ditto  oalcfaied. 
Vandifke  brown.  Peat,  or  bog  earth. 

onxsir. 
Brunewtdt  green.    Preparation  of  oopper. 
Chrome  areen.    Protoxide  of  chromium. 
Emerald  green.    Arsenite  of  copper. 
Mineral  green.    Carbonate  of  oopper. 
Mountain  green.    Natire  ditto. 
Sap  green.    From  Juice  of  buckthorn  berries. 
Stneelee  green.    Arsenite  of  copper. 
Verdigris.   Bubacetate  of  oopper. 

OnAKOB. 

Annaito.    From  pods  of  Btea  « 
Orange  vermOion.   Bisulpb  ' 

of  mercury. 
Chrome  orange.  Deehromate  of  lead. 
Orangelead.   Protoanddetttooxid»ef toad. 
OrpimenL   Bulphuretofansnic 
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Om  wti»t  pwnle.    OunniM  nartiAlly  efaarred. 
Casr^  purple.    Oxide  (tfffold  and  tin. 

From  flower  of  Xeeomoni  farterM. 
From  the  tree  Httmatarifion  Campe- 


TinuBkUe.   Oitdeoftiii. 
WhiUduOk.   CerbooaUofUme. 
WMUUad.    Carbonate  of  lead. 
ZincwMU.    Oxide  of  sine. 

TBLLOir. 

Bnrnn  o<krt.    Protoxide  of  inm  and  earth  j 


Chnm$pdl€w,    Chromate  of  lead. 

Dutch  pink.     Oarbonate  of  Ume  and  French 

berriee. 
Frmdiherrim,    Unripe bwriei  of  akmmut k^ 

/ectoria. 
Fustic    From  woodofaspedeeofmalberry. 
Gamboffc    Agumredn. 
Indian  peOow,    Urlophoephate  of  Umdi 
Lemonpdlow.    Chromate  of  banrta. 
Madder  wdlow.    From  root  of  Jbi6te  « 
Massicot    Protoxide  of  lead. 
Kapla  peOow.    A  compound  of  the  oxidee  of 

lead  and  antimony. 
OrpimmU  or  King's  psUow,  SulpharetofaneBltt. 
(k^ard  cckrs.    Protoxide  of  Iroa  and  eartl^ 


Sumoik.    From  flower  of  JOhtfeorCorfa. 
Turmeric    From  root  of  Owrcuma  Icnga, 
wad.    From  the  plant  iieievia  Iwiioto. 
TsUom  oekrc   Protoxide  of  Iron  and  earthj 


MmUarpmpU,   Frm  root  at Bmbia  Unctoria, 

BBO. 

AJkaguL    Hoot  of  Andnusa  ttnetoria. 
CmrmiHC    From  oochineaL 
Ckremertd.    Dechromateoflead. 
CpoMmoI.    From  the  Ineect  cooewf  Mctf. 
Ckdbear  or  ArekiL    From  the  mote  SoetHa 

tinOoria. 
JhreMon*s  biood.    A  fum  redn. 
inmanred.    Oxide  of  iron  and  earthy  matter. 
/nloiM  eeortee.    Peroidide  of  mereory. 
Lac  dps.    Prom  Coccus  lacca  insect. 
Lakes.    From  Braxilwood.  lac,  Ac. 
Madder.    From  root  Rutna  tineioria, 
Peachwood.    A  tpedee  of  Braxilwood. 
Btdlead.   Dentoxideoflead. 
Redcckre.    Peroxide  of  iron  and  earthy  matter. 

ttmage.    Safflower  and  French  chalk.  Patent  pettow*    Chloride  and  oxide  of  lead. 

Sqgunwr.    From  flowers  of  the  plant.  Queen's  peUaw  or  Tmpetk  wiineral. 

Vatetianred,    Oxide  of  Iron  and  earthy  matter,      phateofmercmy. 
Vermilion.    Bleolphnret  of  mereory.  ^tereUnm.    From  bark  of  Qitfrvuf  t 

FermiUm  (Ckineseh   Dtttoofanenie.  Beatgar.    Protoeulphuret  of ancnic 

WHITS.  Boman  ochre.    Protoxide  of  iron  and  earthy 

Ikruse  white    Carbonate  of  lead.  matter. 

Constant  white.    Carbonate  and  nlphate  of  Bqffiron.   "From  Howtg  ot  Oroeus  oatha. 

barytea.  Stone  ochre.    Protoodde  of  iron  and  earthy 

jnake.   Solphateoflead.  

jPrtnck  white.    Carbonate  of  lead. 
London  and  Nottbi^ham  white.'  Ditto. 
PeaH  whUe  {tnu).    Pnlrerixed  pearls. 
DUto      i/else).    Oxide  of  bkmuth. 
"      Carbonate  of  lead. 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  day. 

COLUMBO-IIOOT.    [Cahtmbo-Root.] 

OOMBS  (Fr.  Peignee,  Ger.  Kamme.  IX.  PelHni.  Por.  Penies.  8p.  Pdnee), 
hutminents  for  oleaoing  and  a^jostiog  the  hair,  the  oommon  kinds  of  whieh  are 
formed  of  horn  or  bone,  the  finer  generally  of  tortoiae-ehell.  Combe  are  mann- 
ftctored  hi  most  of  onr  large  towns. 

COMMERCE  is  the  interchange  of  commodities^  whether  mannfitotnres  or 
agrienltural  prodncts,  for  money  or  for  other  commodities. 

I.r— HlSIOBICAL  SUMMA&T. 

The  oridn  of  commerce  most  be  ascribed  to  the  period  when  man  first  acquired 
the  idea  cC  property  so  perfectlj  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  most  simple  of  all 
contracts,  uiat  of  exchanging  by  barter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.  The 
wants  and  ingemiity  of  his  nature  would  then  readily  suggest  to  him  a  new  method 
of  increasing  his  o^oyments  hj  disposing  of  what  was  superfluous  in  his  own 
stores,  in  order  to  procure  what  was  necessary  or  desirable  in  those  of  other  men. 
A  commercial  intercourse  would  thus  befin  and  gradually  spread  to  neig^ibouring 
tribes ;  but  no  important  interchange  coud  take  place  between  contiguous  districts, 
whose  soil  and  climate  being  nearly  the  same,  would  yield  similar  productions,  and 
as  remote  countries  could  not  carry  on  a  very  ext^siye  intercourse  by  land,  the 
progressiye  extension  of  commerce  could  take  place  only  in  those  states  that  onlti- 
▼ated  the  art  of  narigation.  The  rude  construction  of  Tcssels  among  the  ancients, 
howerer,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  polarity  of  the  macnet,  rendered  their  man* 
time  eflTorts  timid,  uncertain,  and  unimportant.  The  Egyptians,  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  tneir  monarchy  (b.  c  2188),  are  said  to  haye  opened  a  trade 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  India ;  but  the  PhoBnicians  were  the  first  truly  commer- 
cial people  of  whom  we  haye  any  authentic  record.  The  genius,  policy,  and  laws  of 
the  Phoniicians  were  entirely  commercial,  and  the  trade  carried  on  by  them,  espe- 
cially at  Tyre  iEnektsly  o.  xxrii  b.  c.  688)  and  Sidon,  was  more  extensiye  than  that  of 
any  other  slate  in  the  ancient  world.  They  were  a  nation  of  merchants  who  aimed 
at  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  actually  possessed  it.  Their  ships  not  only  frequented 
all  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  yisited  the  western  coasts  ox  Spain  and 


Africa,  In  many  of  which  places  they  founded  colonies :  ^hile,  through  means  of 
harbours  possessed  by  them  in  the  Red  Sea,  they  established  an  intercourse  with 
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Anbia,  India,  and  the  eaekeni  ooaet  of  Africa.  The  yast  wealth  thus  acquired  by 
the  PhoBnicians  incited  in  their  neighbonrs  the  Jews,  nnder  the  prosperona  reigoB  ot 
David  and  Solomon  (b.  c.  1014),  a  oesiFe  to  be  admitted  to  some  share  of  the  eastern 
trade ;  but  the  peculiar  institntions  of  the  Jews  formed  a  national  character  inca- 
pable of  that  nree  interoonrse  with  strangers  which  commerce  requires.  The 
rhoBnicians,  howeyer,  transmitted  the  commercial  spirit  in  fall  yigonr  to  their  own 
descendants  the  Carthaginians,  who  (b.  c.  263)  pushed  their  nayiiation  and  disco- 
yeries  towards  the  west  and  north,  ikr  beyond  the  yiews  of  the  paient  state,  bat 
do  not  seem  to  haye  aspired  to  any  share  of  the  oonmieroe  with  India.  The  mari- 
time power  of  the  Phoenicians  was  annihilated  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Tyre 
in  the  year  b.  a  882 ;  and  the  empire  of  the  Carthaginians  was  oyertumed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  b.  c.  146. 

Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  imbibed  the  commercial  enterprise  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.  Seyeral  of  the  Grecian  states  applied 
themselyes  to  commerce  with  considerable  success  ;  but  they  hardly  carried  on  any 
trade  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  their  chief  intercourse  was  with 
their  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The  genius  of  Alexander,  howeyer, 
efifected  a  reyolution  in  commerce  hardly  inferior  to  that  in  empire,  occasioned  by 
the  success  of  his  arms.  His  expedition  to  the  east,  and  the  yoyage  of  discoyerj 
accomplished  under  his  auspices  oy  Nearchus  (b.  c.  825)  down  the  Indus,  and  along 
the  Persian  Gulf,  considerably  enlar^^ed  the  sphere  of  geographioJ  knowledge. 
The  long  and  yigorous  check  also  which  he  encountered  &om  the  republic  of  Tfre 
haying  afforded  nim  an  opportunity  of  obsenring  the  yast  resources  deriyed  by  it 
from  trade,  he  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  rendering  his  dominions  the  centre  of 
commerce  as  well  as  the  seat  of  power.  With  this  yiew  he  founded  the  city  of 
Alexandria  (b.  c.  332)  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  that  by  its  proximity  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  it  might  command  the  trade  both  of  the  east 
and  the  west.  This  situation  was  chosen  with  such  disoemment,  that  Alexandria 
soon  became  the  chief  commercial  entrepot  of  the  world ;  and  amidst  all  the  successiTe 
reyolntions  in  those  countries,  commerce,  jparticularly  that  of  the  east,  continued, 
antU  the  discoyery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  flow  in  the  channel  ^diich  the 
sajnoity  of  the  Macedonian  had  marked  out  for  it. 

The  commerce  of  the  Romans  was  still  more  inconsiderable  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  military  education  and  the  spirit  of  their  laws  concurred  in  es- 
tranging them  fr^m  trade  and  nayigation,— pursuits  which  would  haye  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  a  Roman  citizen ;  and  the  commerce  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other 
conquered  countries  continued  to  be  carried  on  in  its  usual  channels  aftor  they 
became  proyinces  of  the  western  republic.  The  influence  of  Roman  policy,  howeyer, 
appears  upon  the  whole  to  haye  been  fayourable  to  commerce.  **  The  union  of 
nations,"  says  Dr  Robertson,  ^  was  neyer  so  entire,  nor  their  intercourse  so  perfect, 
as  withm  the  bounds  of  this  yast  empire.  Commerce  nnder  the  Roman  dominion 
was  not  obstructed  by  the  Jealousy  of  riyal  states,  intermnted  by  frequent  hos- 
tilities, or  limited  by  partial  restrictions.  One  superintending  newer  moyed  and 
regulated  the  industry  of  mankind,  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  tnehr  joint  efforts  ** 
iSutory  aS  America),  The  chief  progress  made  nnder  the  reigns  of  the  em- 
perors was  in  the  commerce  with  Inma,  from  whence  increasing  supplies  were 
imported  for  the  nse  of  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the  capital    Hie  course  of  the 

,  instead  of  coast- 
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that  120  yessels  sailed  yearly  from  the  Red  Sea  to  India,  cniefly  to  Musiris  on  tiie 
BdUUabar  coast. 

After  the  remoyal  by  Constantino  of  the  seat  of  goyemment  to  Constantinople 
(▲.  D.  830)  the  Roman  empire  became  diyided  and  its  force  weakened,  and  it  was 
finally  oyertumed  (a.  d.  476)  by  barbarous  inyaders  frx>m  yarious  quarters.  These 
parcelled  out  Europe  into  many  small  and  independent  states,  wMdi,  occupied  by 
such  inhabitants,  may  be  said  to  haye  returned  to  a  second  in&ncy.  The  names 
of  stran|B;er  and  enemy  became  once  more  words  of  the  same  import,  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  distant  nations  would  haye  nearly  ceased  had  not  C<m- 
stantinople  escaped  the  destmctiye  rage  of  the  barbMians.  In  that  city  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  arts  was  preseryed,  the  luxuries  of  foreign  countries  were 
in  request,  and  commerce  continued  to  flourish  when  it  was  aJmost  extinct  in  eyery 
other  part  of  Europe. 

The  flrst  symptoms  of  reyiyal  from  this  torpid  and  inaotiye  state  were  discerned 
in  Italy,  where  yarious  causes  concurred  in  restoring  liberty  and  independence 
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ioihe  eitiea.  ConBtontliu^e  waa  aA  first  the  chief  mart  to  whieb,  the  ItaHut 
resorted,  but  the  chei^»er  rate  at  which  eastern  commodities  were  to  he  obtained 
at  Alexandria  (then  m  poaseasion  of  the  Soldans  of  Egypt)  soon  led  to  th«r 
resorting  to  that  place,  notwithstanding  the  violent  animosities  whioh  existed 
betweea  Christians  and  Mohammedans.  The  Italians,  by  distribnting  their 
wares  oTer  Europe,  began  to  impart  to  its  yarious  nations  some  tastefor  the 
prodnctions  of  the  East,  as  well  as  some  ideas  of  arts  and  mannfibctnres.  The  Cra- 
aades  ri099 — 1249),  by  leading  multitudes  from  every  quarter  of  Europe  into  Asia, 
opened  »  still  more  extensive  communication  between  the  east  and  tne  west,  the 
means  of  which  were  chiefly  supplied  by  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  particularly  by  Venice, 
which,  before  the  termination  of  tne  Holy  War^  became  a  ipreat  maritime  state,  pes- 
sesfdng  an  extensive  commerce  and  ample  territories.  A  rarther  acquaintance  with 
the  commercial  resources  of  the  East  vfas  obtained  by  means  of  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo,  9,  Venetian  (1295),  and  others.  The  mariner's  compass  was  discovered  about 
1302,  but  tiie  art  of  steering  by  it  was  acquired  slowly.  The  Portuguese  and 
%Miuards  were  the  first  who  under  its  gmdance  attempted  the  nav^tion  of 
unknown  seas.  The  former,  step  by  step,  explored  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in 
1497  discovered  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.    About  the  same 


time  (1492)  America  vras  discovered  by  €k)lumbus.    The  influence  of  these  discov- 
eries  upon  commerce  and  navigation  is  noticed  under  other  heads.    [Ck>LOifT.   East 

InBIA  COMPAKT.J 

The  extension  of  trade  in  the  north  of  Europe  led,  about  the  jear  1241,  to 
the  frunous  Hanseatic  league  [Hansb  Towns],  tne  members  of  which  formed  the 
first  systematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Hanse  Towns, 
which  attained  their  greatest  power  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  traded  exten- 
siveW  vnth  the  Lombards,  exchanging  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  articles  of  the 
nortn  for  the  productions  of  India  and  the  manufactures  of  Itafy.  The  city  of 
BmffBS  in  Flanders  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Hanseatic 
and  Lombard  merchants,  and  rose  in  consequence  to  be  the  principid  emporium  in 
Europe,  while  habits  of  industry  spread  throughout  the  adjacent  districts.  Flanders 
and  tne  contiguous  provinces  tliereby  became  distinguished  above  all  other  countries 
for  manufactures,  skill,  and  opulence.  The  prosperity  of  those  districts  was  at  its 
heij;ht  (1567)  when  the  relirious  jMrseoutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  others  drove 
■ottitQdes  of  its  most  dalfSi  artisans  to  other  countries.  The  tyrannical  conduct 
e^  tlM  Spaniards,  however,  althon^  ruinous  to  Flanders,  was  productive  of  benefit 
to  the  neighbouring  country  of  Holland,  to  which,  before  the  expiiy  of  the  16th 
century,  neariy  the  whole  commerce  of  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  other  Flemish  cities 
was  transferrM.  Holland  thenceforth  rose  to  be  the  first  commercial  state.  Her 
greatness  was  owing  to  her  &vourable  situation,  the  superior  industry  and  economy 
of  her  inhabitants,  uie  comparatively  enlightened  principles  of  her  lavrs,  and  the  dis- 
turbance prevailing  in  other  countries,  all  which  contributed  to  render  her  the  carrier 
of  Europe.  Her  commerce  was  greatest  frx>m  1650  to  1670,  during  which  period 
her  external  trade  and  navigation  surpassed  those  of  all  Europe  besides.  Her  sub- 
sequent decline  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  progress  and  rivalry  of  other 
staikes.  particularly  England,  but  mainly  to  the  heavy  taxation  with  which  the 
inhabitants  were  burdened,  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  attending  the  wars  with 
Spain,  France,  and  England,  and  the  low  rate  of  profit  which  was  produced  by  this 
aroufflstance,  and  the  excessive  accumulation  of  capitaL  Notwithstanding  all  the 
changes,  however,  which  Holland  has  undergone,  it  continues,  though  not  larger 
than  Wales,  and  naturally  not  more  fertile,  to  be  the  richest  and  most  industrious 
of  all  the  states  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  Encland^  besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the 
nature  mthe  feudal  government,  and  tiie  state  of  manners  during  the  middle  ages, 
its  progress  was  rettfded  by  peculiar  causes.  The  dirided  state  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  Saxon  heptarchy ^he  revolution  of  property  occasioned  by  the  Nor- 
man CMmqnest|~  the  long-continued  wars  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  her 
sovereigns  to  tne  throne  of  France,— and  the  destructive  contests  oetween  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  successively  checked  the  growth  of  industrious  habits,  and 
rendered  the  people  unfit  for  the  pursuit  of  any  system  of  usefbl  policy.  The 
Faglish  were  accordingly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Eiurope  who  availed  themselves 
of  wose  commercial  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country* 
Before  the  reim  of  Edward  il.  all  their  wool,  except  a  small  quantity  vrrought 
into  coarse  cloths  for  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  and  Lombards, 
and  manufactured  bv  them ;  and  thou£^  that  monarch,  in  1 326,  began  to  allure  some 
of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  his  kingdom,  it  was  long  before  his  subjects 
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were  capable  of  fiibricatmg  oloih  for  foreigii  markets,  and  the  export  of  wool 
contiiraea  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  commerce.  All  forei(m  commodities  were 
brooght  to  them  by  the  Lombard  and  Hanseatic  merchants.  The  first  commercial 
treaty  of  England  on  record  was  that  with  Hagnin  kin^  of  Norway,  in  1217.  Bnl 
the  English  did  not  venture  to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  nntil  the 
beginning  of  the  Uth  century :  it  was  alter  the  middle  of  the  16th  ere  thev  sent 
any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean;  nor  was  it  long  before  this  period  that  they  o^gan 
to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  PortugaL 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  terminated  the  dvil  wars  of  Yoric  and  Lancaster, 
and  his  vigorous  and  prudent  administration  (1485—1509)  fbrms  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  English  commerce.  He  maintained  peace,  &cilttated  commercial 
enten>rise  by  negotiating  treaties,  modified  the  powers  of  corporations,  and  pro- 
vided for  uniformitv  in  v^eights  and  measures ;  iHiile,  by  subverting  the  ftadal 
system  and  estabUsning  the  authority  of  the  law.  he  IncrMsed  the  numbers  of  the 
industrious  classes,  elevated  their  condition,  and  rendered  their  property  secure. 
Henry  VIII.,  though  he  degraded  the  coinage,  vras  likewise  disposed  to  ncilitate 
commerce;  and  he  may  be  styled  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  of  the  Trinity 
House.  The  Reformation,  which  occurred  in  his  reign,  communicated  a  prodigious 
impulse  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  their  energies  behig  now  roused,  an  in- 
creased desire  was  felt  to  emulate  tne  Spaniards  ana  Portuguese  in  discovery  with 
a  view  to  trade.  Durinc  tMs  period  the  expeditions  of  Willou^^y  and  Chan- 
celor  took  place.  Henry%  successor,  Mary,  havingespoused  Phmp  of  Spain,  dis- 
countenanced all  projects  that  might  have  brought  fhi^and  into  collision  vrith  that 
country.  But  the  disposition  for  adventure  was  revived  during  the  vigorous  sway 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  struggle  vrith  the  Spanish  Armada^  and  the  expeditions 
under  Drake.  Raleigh,  HawSns,  Cavendish,  and  otherS|  developed  and  confirmed 
the  national  taste  for  maritime  enterprise.  The  East  India  Company  was  chartered 
bv  Elizabeth  in  the  year  1600 ;  settlements  vrere  about  the  same  time  made  in  ihe 
East  Indies  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  James  L  that  colonies  vme  perma- 
nently established  in  North  America. 

The  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  farmed  the  era  of  mono- 
polies and  exclusive  grants.  Under  Gromvrell  many  of  these  were  abrogated ;  bnt 
It  was  during  his  protectorate  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  our  M  AViOATioif 
Laws,  a  system  perfected  in  the  next  reign  by  the  12th  Charles  II.  c  18.  In 
this  reign  also,  government  unfortunately  tent  itself  to  the  urgency  of  our  manu- 
fkcturers  so  fur  as  to  impose  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  particularly  in  1678 
on  French  commodities,  a  course  followed  with  increased  lifprnr  after  the  Revolution 
of  1688  and  the  ensuing  war :  national  animosi^  concumn(|[  with  the  belief  that 
our  interests  called  on  us  to  discourage  the  use  of  forei^  articles.  Bounties  were 
at  the  same  time  granted  on  the  exportation  of  manv  kmds  of  English  goods.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  vrhat  is  desi^^nated  by  political  economists  the  MerwmiUe 
System^  a  fuller  explanation  of  which  is  given  elsewhere.  [Balamcs  of  Teaab. 
BouifTT.    Mercai«tilb  Ststeic.] 

The  confidence  inspired  by  the  government  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  now  in- 
creased wealth  of  the  country,  gave  life  and  expansion  to  public  credit,  develoj^nff 
almost  simultaneously,  however,  its  abuses  as  well  as  its  advantages.  The  FnncU 
ins;  System  was  introduced  at  that  time  ;  in  1693,  the  Bank  of  England  vras  estab- 
lisneo,  and  in  1695.  the  Bank  of  Scotland ;  events  which  vrere  shortiy  fbllowed  in 
the  latter  country  hj  ill-&ted  colonial  schemes  (1695),  and  in  the  former  by  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  ( 1720).  But  notwithstanding  these  reverses,  and  the  increased 
burdens  produced  by  two  gr^t  wars  (1701— 1719  and  1789—1748),  the  industry  and 
wealth  ca  the  country  steadily  advanced ;  and  by  1750  the  mercantile  navy  had 
increased  fh>m  270,000  tons,  its  amount  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceirtury,  to  upwards 
of  600,000  tons  ;  Goeat  Britain  now  taking  the  lead  as  the  first  commercial  state. 

The  progress  made  by  this  country  dumg  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
was  still  more  considerable,  although  interrupted  in  its  first  portion  by  the  seven 
years'  vrar  (1756—1763),  and  afterwards  by  the  insurrection  of  our  American 
colonies,  which  began  in  1775.  and  in  1778  extended  to  a  struggle  with  France, 
Spain,  and  eventuallv  Holland,— an  arduous  and  expensive  contest,  from  which  this 
country  vras  relievea  by  the  peace  of  1783,  when  these  oolonies  were  separated  from 
the  mother  country.  The  people,  however,  soon  recovered  horn  the  apprehension 
of  loss  of  power  caused  by  this  separation  ;  our  tovm  population  increased,  and  our 
manufkctures  extended,  fibvoured  as  they  now  vrere  by  the  easy  ccmveyance  of 
fbel  and  bulky  coods  by  canals,  which  about  this  period  vrere  generally  formed 
throughout  the  kingdom.    Ck>untry  banking  also  was  extendi  without  being 
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ftboaed,  while  ai  the  Bune  time  the  jpablio  rerenne  increased  slowlj  bat  pregrew- 
irehr.  The  ^ef  branch  of  manufacture  in  England  had  formerly  been  that  of 
woollens,  and  in  Scotland  that  of  linens  ;  but  the  discoyeries  of  UargreaTes.  Ark- 
wii/^ht,  Watt,  and  others  in  this  period,  gaye  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  country,  particularly  as  rewinds  the  importance  communicated  to  all 
branehes  of  the  hardware  trade,  and  the  derelopment  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
which  henceforward  became  tne  great  staple  of  both  pajrts  of  Uie  island.  The 
impulse  thus  communicated  led  to  an  extraordinary  increase  of  our  shipping, 
which,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  amounted  to  about  1,600,000  tons,  haying  Uius 
been  nearly  tripled  since  1750. 

II.— Pbooresb  of  British  Commergs  from  1793  to  1841. 

^  The  indications  of  mrosperity  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion were  suspended  oy  the  yrar  of  the  French  Reyolution,  which  began  in  1793, 
and  was  for  some  time  productiye  of  great  oommercial  distress,  but  assumed  a  yery 
different  appearance  after  the  extended  circulation  of  bankj)aper  in  1797,  and 
teemed  to  Dring  a  yearly  addition  to  the  national  wealth.  This  ostensible  pros- 
perity  continoM  during  the  princii>al  part  of  the  war.  The  transition  to  peace, 
noweyer,  produced  a  ful  of  prices  in  eyery  department  of  business^  and  the  year 
1816  was  among  the  most  gloomy  in  our  commercial  history.  A  reyi^  took  place 
m  1817  and  1818,  also  in  1823.  The  year  1824  was  a  period  of  prosperity,  but  it 
WIS  followed  by  excitement  and  oyertrading,  which  resulted,  in  the  end  of  1825,  in 
a  commercial  pressure  and  reyulsion  of  almost  unprecedented  seyerity.  A  some- 
what similar  alternation  of  prosperity  and  distress  again  occurred  m  the  years 
1836  and  1837  respectiyely ;  and  smce  tnen  our  commerce  has  been  almost  nniformly 
m  a  depressed  state. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  do  not  admit  of  our  considering  in  detail  the 
pogress  of  trade  during  the  extraordinary  period  that  has  elapsed  since  1793 ; 
but  the  following  table  contains  a  digest  of  the  principal  eyents  that  occurred  ; 
appended  to  which  is  an  abstract  of  the  yearly  amount  m  our  imports  and  exports 
smiM  1800,  when  the  legidatiye  onion  took  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Cbboivolooical  SuMMAKT  ow  TBM  PRiNcrPAi.  EvsnTS  AprscTiifO  BainsH  COMMBBCa 
PM>M  1799  TO  1841. 


1798L  War  dedared  by  Pnuico  sgiinst  Great 


1797*  Febraary  96.  Order  In  CoonoO  prohibit- 
ing the  Bank  of  England  from  paying 
tiielr  notes  in  tpede,— a  meamre  tbortly 
afterwards  nUifled  by  the  Bank  Batric- 
UcnAeL 

ISOOl  a  leriea  of  deficient  hanrerts  began  in  179ff, 
iviilch  were  aggrayated  to  dearth  in  this 
year  and  1801. 

1101.  October  1.  Sospeodon  of  hostmtles  with 
Fnuiee;  followed  by  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802. 

1801  May  21.  War  again  brolce  out  between 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

—  The  Warekowtfiff  BiftUm  introduced  (43 
Geo.  m.  e.  laz). 

180ft.  The  commerce  with  the  United  Btates 
now  rises  into  neat  Importance ;  in  tliis 
and  the  two  following  years,  nearly  one- 
fhlrd  of  oar  foreign  export  trade  befaig 
carried  on  with  them.  In  this  period  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States  were  ac- 
customed to  sell  their  produce  in  the 
Continental  markets  to  a  much  greater 
amoont  than  their  purchases  hi  these 
markets;  whUe  to  their deaUng with  this 
coontry,  they  had  eyery  year  a  hum  bal- 
ance to  pay  to  it.  The  means  ofliqai- 
dathig  this  balance  were  ftimished  by 
the  excess  of  their  Continental  sales,  the 
amoQBt  of  wfakh  was  paid  to  the  agents 
of  the  foitisb  government  for  bills  upon 
the  Treasory,  which  came  as  a  remit- 
tance to  our  exporting  merchants,  and 
tbos  were  ftmds  placed  at  the  dispoMl  of 
our  armies,  and  proTlded  for  the  payment 
of     »— •-" 


1806.  Steam  naylgatlon  established  by  Fnlton 

in  the  United  States,  on  the  river  Hud- 
son, between  New  York  and  AU)any. 

-  November  21.    Bonaparte  issued  his  Ber- 

Mn  Jkcru,  whereby  he  dechu^  all  the 
ports  of  Great  Brltatai  In  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  forbade  aU  trading  with  us,  or  in 
the  artkles  of  our  produce  and  manufkc- 
tures,  declaring  such  to  be  liable  to  seisure 
and  c<»demnation,  and  forbidding  the 
importation  into  the  countries  under  his 
control,  which  then  included  nearly  all 
continental  Europe,  of  any  goods  of  such 
kinds  as  were  included  among  the  home 
or  colonial  productions  of  this  country, 
unless  they  should  be  accompanied  by 
certificates,  showing  their  orlsdn  to  have 
been  other  than  British:  tms  was  the 
commencement  of  what  Is  sometimes 
called  the  CcmMn«n(<tf  fi^rem. 

1807.  March.    Slave-trade  abolished  by  Great 

Britain. 

November  11.    British  Ordert  fn  Council 

issued,  dedaring,  as  the  only  condition 
upon  which  neutrals  mi^t  trade  with 
countries  not  at  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tahi,  that  the  vessels  In  wldoh  that  trade 
was  carried  on  should  touch  at  some  port 
In  tUs  country,  there  to  pay  such  amount 
of  customs  duties  as  should  be  imposed 
by  tlie  British  government ;  and  any  ves- 
sel found  to  have  on  l>oard  the  certfflcate 
of  origin  required  bv  the  French  govern- 
ment  was  dedared  utwful  prlxe. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  find- 

ing its  flag  was  excluded  tnm  tlie  Conti- 
nent by  the  Berlin  Decree  and  the  Orders 
in  CoonoU,  tnteidtoto  altogether  the  trade 
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1807. 

1806. 
1810. 

1811. 


1812. 
1813. 


1814. 


1815. 
1818. 


1819. 

1890. 
18S1. 

1828. 

1823. 
1824. 


Of  Its  fQbJeeti  with  eltber  of  the  belUger- 1 1824. 
ente :  first  (December  22),  by  blockad- 
ing iU  own  porU;  and  next  (1800»  Mav 
20),  by  a  law  forbidding  ioterooorBe  wttn 
the  belligerent*. 

December  27.  Bonaparte  iaraedhiaJr<Zafi 
Decreet  declaring  that  any  ahip  that 
■bould  have  paid  any  tax  to  the  British 
government,  or  that  bad  lubmitted  to  be 
searched  by  anv  British  aothorities,  was 
thereby  denanonaltMed,  and  became  a 
good  and  lawful  prixe. 

The  East  India  Compaav  begin  to  grant 
licenses  to  the  owners  of  Indian  voiselsto 
trade  between  India  and  China. 

Februarv  19.  Treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  Great  Britain  and 
PortugaL 

The  House  of  Conmions  appohit  The  BtU- 
lien  CommitUt  to  inaulre  into  the  differ- 
ence in  value  of  Bank  ot  Bnghmd  notee 
and  gold,  whose  report  is  presented  to 
parliament  in  June. 

Harvest  greatly  defldenL 

March  2.  The  United  Statee  pass  another 
non-interoourse  act  against  Great  Bri- 
tain; the  former  having  been  repesled  by 
a  Uw  of  1st  May  1810. 

Steam  navigation  introduced  into  the 
United  Kingdom;  the  first  vessel  worked 
for  hire  b^g  the  Comet,  of  three  hone 
power,  which  plied  on  the  Clyde. 

June  4, 17.  'War  declared  against  Chvat 
Britain  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  East  India  Company's  charter  re- 
newed for  20  years,  from  April  22,  1814 
(63  Geo.  UI.  c  159) ,  when  the  trade  with  1826. 
India  was  thrown  open  to  the  British 
public. 

October  16-19.    The  battle  of  LeiMig, 
event  followed  by  the  optfiing  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  on  the  contment  of  Europe  to 
the  trade  of  Great  Britafai. 

May  90.  Peace  between  Great  Britabi 
and  France ;  which,  however,  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  short  period  (March— July) 
in  the  following  year,  by  the  return  of 
Bonaparte. 

December  24.  Peace  of  Ghent  between 
Great  Britotn  and  the  United  States. 

July  3.  Treaty  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

New  silver  coinage  (56  Geo.  UL  e.  68),  and  1827. 
the  Mint  standard  of  silver  raised  from 
5e.  2d.  to  5e.  6d.  per  ounce. 

September  26.    Tmti^  of  oommerce  and  1838. 
navintion  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Two  SidUee. 

Deficient  harvest  followed  by  large  Im< 
portations  of  foreign  com. 

The  statute  59  Geo.  IlL  c  49  (Mr  Pea's 
Aet)t  passed,  providing  for  the  gradual 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Bank  of  En^and. 

February  1.    The  Bank  of  Ens;land  com-  1830. 
menoes  to  exchange  its  mmer  for  bullion. 

May  1.  The  Bank  of  England  recom- 
mences payment  of  its  notes  hi  current 
gold  coin. 

l^ous  relazations  of  our  navigation  laws 
effected  by  five  acts  (3  Geo.  I  vTc  41 ,  42, 
43,  44.  and  46),  introduced  by  Bfr  (after- 
wards  Lord)  Wallace,  then  President  of  1833. 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

October  30.  The  British  government  sends 
consuls  to  the  newstatesofSouthAmerica. 

April  2.  Treaty  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britafai  and  Prussia. 

June  16.  Commercial  treaty  between  Great  —— 
Britain  and  Denmark.  t 


March  17.  Treaty  between  OnsI  BrHate 
and  the  Netherlands  respectinc  tlieir  East 
Indian  commerce  and  tenitonei. 

The  navigation  laws  further  rdazed  by 
the  introduction,  by  Mr  Hnsidsson,  m 
3%«  Be^teroettr  4Me»»  (4  <3eo.  lY.  e.  77, 
and  5  Geo.  lY.  c  1),  a  OMasnre  which 
had  become  expedient  in  consequence  of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  Prussia. 

Institution  of  Johit-stock  banks  in  Irdand. 

January  1.  Mr  Canning  announces  the 
intentkm  of  the  British  govenmMnt  to 
negotiate  treaties  of  commerce  with  the 
new  South   " 


baste  of  the  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
denoe  respectivelv :  this  is  shortly  after- 
wards carried  into  effect  with  the  states 
of  the  Rio  de  ht  Plata,  Cotombla,  Mexi- 
co, and  the  others. 

February  7.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Rnaiia,  regokting  the  tntercoaree 
between  their  poesesstons  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America. 

September  29.  Treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  Great  Britahi  and 
the  fianse  Towns. 

Great  ctnnmerdal  excitement  thronglHNit 
the  Ungdom,  and  nnmeroua  joint-stock 
companies  associated  for  banlong,  insure 
anoe,  and  other  purposee,taidudinff  about 
seventy  associations  for  the  wondng  of 
the  South  American  mines*  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  proved  mtaMMis  to  the  ad- 
venturers. 

December  12.  General  commercial  panic 
commenced  by  the  fsflure  in  London  of 
the  bankin£4iouse  of  Pole  &  Co. 

January  1.  Tbe  InqterialSiftUmolwtit^U 


and  measures  came  into  operation. 

Januarys.  Currency  of  Ireland  assimilat- 
ed to  that  of  Britahi. 

January  26.  Treaty  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  France^ 

July  5.  Repeal  of  qrstem  of  prohibition 
agafaist  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
fsctured  silk  goods,  effected  bv  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modified  scale  of  duties,  to 
be  in  operation  after  this  diUe. 

Branch  banks  first  established  by  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Joint-stock  banks  aOowed  to  be  establisbed 
in  all  parU  of  England,  except  the  me- 
tropolitan district. 

A  new  registry  act  for  shipping,  6  Geo.  lY. 
c  110  (now  superseded  bv  3  A  4  Wm. 
lY.  c.  65)  came  into  operanon. 

May  13.  The  United  States  tariff  MO,  im- 
posing  prohibitory  duties  on  many  prin- 
cipal articles  of  British  manufiMture, 
passes  the  American  senate. 

Deficient  harvest  followed  by  ]ugb  im- 
portations of  foreign  com. 

DecMnber  21.  Treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  between  Great  Britahi  and 
Austria. 

September  16.  Opening  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway :  the  maU  waa 
first  sent  by  it  on  the  11th  Novensber 
following. 

October  10.  Duties  on  ale  and  beer  ceaeed 
flrom  this  date. 

Bounties  on  linen  and  all  other  artldea 


March.  Modifloatloii  of  the  American 
tariff;  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  hoe- 
tile  attitude  of  South  OsroUna. 

August  29.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
England  renewed  1^  the  act  3  Jt  4  Wm. 
IV.C98. 

Relaxation  of  the  usury  laws  in  favoiir  of 
bills  of  exchange. 
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■dal  anion  eomM  Into 


imctieal  op0ntioo. 

April  30.  The  East  IndUCompuT  prohlb- 

tted  from  tradbiff  after  thia  dale,  when 
their  charter  espved. 

Aogoflt  1.     EmandpatiOQ  of  the  negro 

■laTes  in  the  British  colonies,— an  indem- 
nity of  £90,000,000  behig  granted  to  their 
owners  by  parliament. 

m6b  Great  commercial  excitement  throoglioat 
this  comitry  and  the  United  States. 

1837.  May.  A  total  derangement  of  oommer. 
dal  affairs  ha  the  United  States ;  aU  their 
hanks  suspend  specie  payments ;  and  very 
eztenalTe  Csiloree  occur,  the  effect  of 
which  is  felt  to  a  eoMiderable  extent  in 
Great  Britain,  equedally  in  the  mannflM'- 
taring  districts. 

NoTember.    Insurrection  In  Canada. 

ma.  Colony  of  South  Australia  established. 

April  8.    The  Great  Western  steam-ship 

sailed  from  Bristol  to  New  Yorlc,  where 
she  arrived  April  93.  This  voyage  esta- 
hlished  the  practicability  of  the  steam- 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic. 
— <  April  Id.  War  between  France  and  Mexi- 
co, and  the  Mexican  ports  blockaded ; 
termfaiated  March  9,  1839,  through  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain. 


1838.  July  3.  Treaty  of  commerce  with  Anstria; 

and  with  Turkey,  November  16. 
-— —  Deficient  harvest,  followed  by  extensive 
importations  of  foreign  com,  an  advene 
state  of  the  exchanges,  and  considerable 
pressure  in  London  and  other  districts. 

1839.  April  16.    The  Chinese  arrest  the  British 

superintendent  at  Canton,  Captain  Elliot, 
and  several  merdiants,  who  are  compel- 
led to  deliver  up  (May  30)  opium  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,000. 
—  November  94.  The  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  China  stopped  by  order  of 
Lin,  the  imperial  commissioner. 

1840.  January  10.    The  uniform  Penny  Postage 
~  on  aU  letters  not  ea 


exceeding 
half  an  ounce  In  weight,  between  pbices 
in  the  United  Kbigdom. 

May  Iff.  An  addition  of  ff  per  cent  to  be 
levied,  after  this  date,  on  all  customs  and 
excise  duties,  except  on  spirits  (which 
pay  an  additional  Id.  per  gallon),  com 
imported,  horses  let  on  nire,  ftc. 

May  91.  The  ishinds  of  New  Zealand  pro- 
chOmed  to  be  British  territory. 

June  98.  Blockade  of  the  river  and  har- 
bour of  Canton  bv  the  British. 

November  16.  Treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britahi  and  Texas. 

SiATBMEiiT  of  the  Amount  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  of  the  United  King, 
dom,  in  each  year  fh>m  1801  to  1839  :— 
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45,«W.dei 

SHa-^,?** 

6y.iiB3,3.ia 

)5,Hn,7n9 

S4,lXTS,W« 

30,5S7.347 

,    l&M.,. 

m,amji\i 

n,5sa.(M» 

7:j,i*nu55<j 

jn,<i(}7p'J33 

iXfu^jsa 

4i.tf4flJ01 

i^ii. . . 

4MUpM9 

iA707.7i* 

7ik^<iJ?» 

J8.4(E4,41J» 

^H.u(^7.tt^7 

47,rl72>*70 

lltTfi.H. 

w,(«s,»6r 

ia,30iju 

8i.2a».»i37 

lll,^^U,^>J*J 

a4,357*5i«5 

£.^3r;a.*71 

»«S7  ^ 

M,7^,aoi 

13,£XI,eS3 

7S*JHS.047 

I0,071,3i>3 

S2,9S».44t 

4^,i'7f'.744 

81,M9,3ii> 

itjJJniia 

&J,4Sli,^31 

Sf].7IJ/^*5 

SiJ.  UMTS 

fHi»,iifi(t,;j7u 

ffl3,rt)4,W0 

i2,7T»,a9Q 

m.m^i'^ 

:ffu4U,^;^> 

ad.fliJv'O." 

6^i,-:;o,.'i»w 

♦  Tbase  Apf4y  to  Gnal  Britain  only ;  tlie  cjiport*  tnsiD  IreLiad  are,  boffovcr*  iDwnaidanible. 
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The  <2^tcla/  tMi/iM  stated  in  the  preoeding  table  is  rated  aocordlngtoaBoale  estab- 
lished so  far  back  as  1696,  when  prices  were  altogether  diflforent  from  idiat  they 
are  at  present ;  bnt  the  system  has  been  Dreeenredin  the  public  aocoonts  withoot 
alteration,  beeanse  it  is  sappoeed  to  affora  a  correct  measure  of  the  oompantiTe 
onantity  of  merchandise  which  has  made  up  the  sum  of  onr  imports  and  exports. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  real  or  declared  value  is  estimated  at  the  market  price, 
agreeably  to  the  sums  declared  by  the  exporting  merchants  ;  this  latter  method, 
howeyer,  is  only  applied  to  the  exports  or  the  produce  and  manufiusturea  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

If  the  progress  of  our  forei^  commerce  be  measured  according  to  the  official 
Taluation,  it  appears  that  the  mcrease  since  the  commencement  of  the  century  has 
been  yery  peU  i  the  amount  of  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
within  this  perioa  haying  indeed  been  nearly  tripled.  But  if  the  declared  yalue  is 
to  be  assumed  as  the  test  of  these  last,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or  no  progress  has 
been  made,— that  in  fitct,  if  one  or  two  late  years  are  excepted,  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade  has  not  been  equal  to  that  which  was  carried  on  during  some  of  the 
years  when  we  were  at  war  with  neariy  all  Europe,  nor  to  that  of  the  first  five 
years  of  peace  that  followed.  A  still  less  flattering  aspect  is  presented  by  that  part 
of  our  commeroe  which,  being  carried  on  with  the  ricn  and  ayilixed  inhabitants  of 
European  nations,  should  present  the  greatest  field  of  extension,— more  especially 
when  we  look  to  the  change  which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  nature  c^our 
exports  to  those  countries.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  prepared  by  Mr 
Porter,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  {Par,  Report  on  Im- 
port Duties,  1840,  No.  601),  and  which  exhibits  fSeusts  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  country. 

Table  showing  the  yalue  of  British  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to  yarious 
districts  or  quarters  of  the  world  in  1827  and  1838,  distinguishing  finished  ma- 
nufkctures  and  goods  into  the  yalue  of  which  much  labour  has  entered,  f^m 
materials  of  manufacture,  and  goods  upon  which  but  little  labour  has  been  be- 
stowed ;  showing  also  the  centesimal  proportions  of  eadi  of  these  two  deeerip- 
tions:— 


RussUi,  Sweden,  Nor- 
wij,  &  DenniArk..... 

PniMia,  Gemutny,  Hoi- 
land  &  Belgium. 

Bouthern  Europe. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. . . . 

Mauritius. 

Other  parU  of  Africa.. . 

Asia. 

Australia 

British  North  American 
Colonies. 

British  West  Indies... 

Foreign  West  Indies. . . . 

United  States  of  America 

BraaiL 

Other  parts  of  S.  Ame- 
rica^ Mexico 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alder- 
ney,  iUaxu 


Total    . 


1897. 


Gooda  into  tba  Value  oi 
which  has  entered 


M«ak  I«b(MZ.  LHtto  Ldbrnv- 


£ 

496,437 

4,773,648 
4,967,969 
196,968 
173.874 
994,378 
3,819.199 
995,494 

1.159,340 
9,997,928 
86(),723 
6.79A.676 
9,137,111 

1,648,936 

975,265 


1,101,309 

9,159,869 
958,439 
19,580 
91,838 
34,839 
647,193 
44,706 

238,010 
655,994 
46,586 
992.596 
174,998 

43,274 

45,694 


30.696,476 


Goods  into  the  Value  < 
which  has  entered 


3115 

68-84 
83-88 
90-95 
88^ 
86-56 
85-48 
86-85 

89-96 
81-69 
94-86 
95-83 
99-43 

97*44 

8676 


68-85 

31-16 
16-19 
9-05 
11-16 
13-44 
14-59 
13-15 

17*04 
18-31 
5-14 
4-17 
7-57 

9*56 

14-94 


1838. 


49S,081 

4,198,991 

7,493.907 

576,555 

414,940 

689.964 

4,508.077 

1,198,900 

1,745.833 
2,916.199 
1.299,326 
6,782,077 
9,420,806 

2,079,891 

288.039 


1,602,696 

5,567,641 
9,619,397 
46.768 
53,102 
67,130 
1,110,879 
137,769 

246.694 
477,319 
93,205 
803.683 
185.798 

47,41 

55,795 


17*44 '36.945.696  13.115.974   73-80    26-90 


Cwta 


90iM  79*16 

42iw'  67-04 

74-08;  25^1 

99-49'  7-51 

88-63  11-37 

91-131  r87 

80-8S  19-77 

89^1  10-31 

87-62  19-38 

85-93  14-«r7 

99i>I  7-09 

89^0  10-60 

99-87;  7*13 

97*75  [  2« 

8377  16*23 


Comparing  1827  yrith  1838,  it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  fbllv  manufactured 
goods  exported  in  the  former  year  was        ....      82*56  per  cent, 
in  the  latter  year, 73*80      ... 

If  the  shipments  to  British  colonies  and  dependencies  are  separated  from  those  to 
foreign  countries,  it  appears  that  the  proportionate  value  of  the  aggregate  ship- 
ments in  those  two  years  was  neariy  the  same,  viz. : — 
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1827,  Yalne  of  Shipments  to  Colonies 

to  Foreign  Conntriea 

1838,  Yalne  of  Shipments  to  Colonies 

to  Foreign  Countries 


C«nt«lmal 
Proportiont. 

7173 

27-52 
72-48 


-100 


-100 


But  if  those  Tallies  are  separated  according  to  the  degree  of  lahonr  bestowed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  proportions  are, 

Much  Labour.  Little  Labour. 

Colonies     .        1827      .       .       8409  15*91         .    100 

1838  .  84-55       .  .        1545        .      100 

Fordgn Countries    1827    .  .     81*95  .  .  1805     .        100 

1838  .  6972       .  .       80^       .     100 

S^Mffatinj^  fhriher  the  shipments  to  Northern  Enrope,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
proportions  are, 

1827.  1838. 

Much  labour       .  6178  89*16 

Little  labour  .  .       88-22  .  .  60*84 

100  -  100  - 

The  actual  amount  of  Shipments  In  1827  and  1838  to  British  Colonies,  to  Foreign 
Countries  generally,  and  to  Northern  Enrope,  was  as  follows : — 


ToBritidi  Coloniet. 

ToFordgii  Conntrtot  gen- 
««nj 


1837. 


MochLAr    Little  La- 
bour. 


£ 
8,840,268 

91,806,808 


30.086,476 


1,672,906 
4,811,903 


TocaL 


£ 
10,613,884 


1838L 


Much  lAr    Little  La- 
bour. 


11,647,793 


£ 
9,128,248 


96,668,111  86,897>903 10,987,038 
6,484,809|37,181,33S  367940,606  13,110,874 


£ 

13,776,030 

36,884400 
00,060.970 


go  yortheni  Europe 0,878,06013.861,178  8.038,863|  4.616,0081  7>  170.339  11,786,341 

These  results  afford  strong  evidence  of  the  unsatiflfactory  footing  upon  which 
our  trading  relations  with  the  nations  of  Eurone  are  established.  These  countries. 
Particulars  those  of  the  North  of  Europe,  which  now  take  a  diminished  proportion 
of  our  more  highly  manufactured  commodities,  possess  an  abundance  of  productions 
^uted  to  our  wants,  which  they  are  naturally  desirous  of  exchanging  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  looms  and  our  mines ;  but  by  our  imposing  high  duties  upon  com  and 
timber,  the  principal  articles  they  have  to  give  us  in  exchimge,  they  have,  in  order 
to  employ  their  own  population,  been  driyen  to  manufacture  for  themselyes ;  **  and 
jm>w,*'m  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  lately  remarked, 
.  we  haye  riyals  where  we  should  otherwise  have  had  customers."  Similar 
unpediments  exist  to  the  extension  of  our  intercourse  with  other  countries,  arising, 
boweyery  no  less  from  the  anti-commercial  system  of  legislation  of  the  goyemments 
of  those  countries  than  of  our  own.  In  the  report  lately  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties,  the  progress  of  manufactures 
throughout  £uro{>e,  the  growing  competition  with  which  our  merchants  haye  now 
to  oontond  in  foreign  markets,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  releasing  their  eoods 
ae  much  as  possible  fh>m  the  unequal  burden  of  our  taxation,  are  yery  fhlfy  ex- 
plained. It  is  shown  clearly  that  the  complicated  system  of  our  duties  tends, 
among  its  other  eyils,  to  derange  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  to  place  under 
particolar  disadyantages  our  manufacturers  who  go  abroad  in  quest  of  a  market. 
An  account  of  the  remedies  suggested  in  this  report  is  ^yen  in  the  article  Tabifp, 
to  which  head  we  likewise  refer  for  other  details  relating  to  the  present  condition 
of  oar  foreign  commerce. 

III.^PRncaPLE8  OF  COMMEBCB. 

These  may  be  partly  inferred  from  what  has  been  already  stated.  Commerce  is 
^  pfodurtiye  of  wealth  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  merchant  produces  no 
alteration  on  the  articles  which  he  buys  and  sells :  he  merely  exchanges  one  c<mi- 
■lodity  for  another ;  and  in  general,  what  is  giyen  is  the  exact  equiyalent  of  what 
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is  reeelTed.  The  adrantage  of  oommeroe— and  it  is  diffioalt  to  oTerestimato  its 
importanoo— oonsiBts  in  the  uninterrupted  ecope  and  efiicienoy  which  it  giTes  to 
the  diTision  and  distribution  of  labour,  by  placing  it  in  the  power  of  individui^  to 
prosecute  continuously  such  employments  as  suit  their  taste  or  capacities.  The  inter- 
yention  of  the  commercial  class  giyes  continuous  motion  to  the  national  industry, 
liiey  coUeot  together  every  yarie^  of  commodities  in  warehouses  and  shops,  ajud 
eni£le  indiyidiuUs.  without  loss  of  time,  to  supply  themselyes  with  whatever  they 
want.  Without  tne  assistance  of  the  merchant,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  confine 
ourselyes  to  one  branch  of  industry,  and  all  the  advantages  of  co-operation  «ad 
combination  would  be  lost.  Commerce,  besides,  is  eminently  condudye  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  country,  by  balancing  what  is  deficient  in  one  dis- 
trict with  what  is  superfluous  in  another :  and  by  enabling  it  to  import  the  com- 
modities for  the  production  of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry  of  forei^ 
countries  are  best  calculated,  and  to  export  in  nayment  those  articles  for  which  its 
own  situation  is  better  adapted.  By  this  distribution  of  the  various  articles  suited 
to  the  accommodation  of  man  in  different  and  distant  regions,  or,  as  it  may  be  de- 
scribed, this  territorial  division  of  labour,  Providence  has,  b^  a  beautiM  arrange- 
ment, and  one  which  will  probably  lead  to  the  general  civilisation  of  the  world, 
provided  for  the  mutual  aependence  of  individwUs  and  nations,  and  made  even 
their  selfish  pursuits  subservient  to  the  general  good. 

In  order  tnat  each  community  may  avail  itseu  to  the  uttermost  of  its  peculiar 
means  of  production,  it  is  essential  that  commercial  intercourse  should  be  n^e  and 
unrestricted.  Respecting  the  freedom  of  the  home  trade,  or  that  between  different 
^uis  or  provinces  of  the  same  country,  no  difference  of  opinion  is  now  entertuned. 
Without  this  freedom  there  would  have  been  little  or  no  wealth,  only  a  limited 
population,  and  that  population  rude  and  barbarous.  But  although  foreign  trade 
IS  to  all  the  countries  m  the  world  merely  what  home  trade  is  to  the  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  same  count^,  it  is  contended  that  it  should  be  reflated  iu  a  difforent 
manner.  It  is  alleged  that  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  prevents  the  em- 
ployment of  so  much  native  industry  as  would  be  required  to  fiU>ricate  these  goods, 
or  some  substitutes  for  them,  at  home ;  and  that  tMs  injury  is  in  no  degree  compen- 
sated by  the  comparative  cheapness  of  the  foreign  commodities  to  the  consumer. 

In  this  ar^pment  the  attention  is  confined  to  the  effect  of  the  importation  of  the 
superior  foreign  article  on  those  persons  in  the  importing  country  who  are  already 
engaged,  or  would,  but  for  such  importation,  engage  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  commodity  in  question,  or  its  substitute.  It  is  altogether  overlooked  that  the 
importation  is  only  an  exchange  of  some  product  of  home  industry  for  some  other 
of  foreign  industry ;  that  the  equivalents  of  the  foreign  commodities  must  be  first 
produced  here,  and  then  exported  in  exchange  for  them,  or  their  introduction  would 
be  impossible ;  for  assuredly  foreigners  never  send  us  their  foods  except  in  return 
for  an  equivalent,  and  we  can  of  course  export  nothing  which  is  not  the  produce  of 
British  mdustry.  Every  obstacle,  thererore,  to  the  importation  of  any  foreign 
commodity  is  precisely  to  the  same  extent  an  obstacle  to  the  exportation  of  an 
equivalent  of  British  produce  or  manuifiicture.  And  the  injury  sustained  by  tiie 
consumers  of  the  protected  articles  from  their  higher  price  or  inferior  quality,  is 
uncompensated  by  the  advanta^  derived  by  any  other  class ;  the  effect  of  all 

grotectinff  duties  beiuff  to  diminish  the  general  productiveness  of  the  national 
idustry,  by  confining  it  to  such  employments  as  are  less  productive  of  value  than 
those  which  without  such  interference  would  be  undertaken.  Hence,  in  all  cases 
where  hiffh  duties  are  imposed  to  afford  protection,  foreUn  commerce  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  diminished  to  a  greater  extent  than  domestic  industry  is 
encouraged. 

The  principle  of  free  trade,  however,  is  opposed  by  many  in  this  country  who  do 
not  attempt  to  deny  the  axiom,  that  every  importation  causes  a  correspondent 
exportation,  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

1.  **  The  producers  of  such  a  highly  taxed  country  as  Great  Britain  on|^t  to  be 
protected  from  the  competition  of  comparatively  untaxed  foreigners." 

If  the  taxes  are  levied  equitably,  it  is  obvious  that  the  producer  of  the  commodity 
which  would  be  exported  in  excnance  for  that  which  is  imported,  is  as  mucn 
burdened  as  the  producer  of  the  article  which  the  latter  would  supersede.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  taxes  are  not  levied  equitably,  the  remedy  Is  to  equaliie  them, 
not  to  make  the  imposition  of  one  injustice  the  defence  for  another. 

2.  **  A  country  loses  by  the  importation  of  the  goods  of  another,  unless  tiiere  is  a 
reeimrooitff  in  the  free  admission  of  her  goods,  on  the  same  terms,  mto  the  latter.** 

If  Prusisia  sends  goods  into  England,  while  the  adnussion  of  goods  tsom  England 
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into  Pronia  are  prohibited,  and  the  goods  reoeiyed  by  England  are  paid  in  specie,  it  is 
pbTioos,  that  in  order  to  render  it  profitable  for  an  Englisn  merchant  to  export  specie 
in  exchange  for  Prussian  goods,  ne  or  some  other  merchant  must  find  it  profitable 
to  unport  an  equal  quantity  of  it  in  exchange  for  goods  of  home  prodacuon,  ftom 
Mexico,  Pern,  or  some  other  country  into  which  British  goods  find  their  way. 
If  this  quantity  of  specie  could  not  be  bought  somewhere  with  English  soods,  its 
exportation  to  Prussia  would  speedily  raise  its  value  in  this  country  so  mgh.  that 
it  would  no  longer  be  profitable  to  export  it  in  exchange  for  Prussian  commodities. 
The  whole  may  be  regarded  as  one  transaction.  The  merchants  of  England,  as  a 
bodj,  could  not  find  it  profitable  to  export  specie  for  goods,  unless  it  were  equally 
profitable  to  porohase  specie  with  goods.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  in  fact 
very  little  gold  or  silver  is  employed  for  such  purposes.  [Balance  of  Trade. 
ExcHANecj  If  England  imports  from  Prussia  more  goods  than  it  sends  thither, 
Prusiia  is  moetly  paid  by  go<>ds  sent  from  other  countries  which  receive  from 
Kngland  more  than  they  send,  and  their  mutual  balances  are  a4justed  by  the 
circulation  of  bills  of  exchange.  Any  obstacle,  therefore,  to  the  interchange  of 
Ijoods  between  one  country  ana  another,  is  as  injurious  to  that  imposing  the  restric- 
tion as  to  that  on  whose  productions  the  restrictive  duty  is  imposed;  every  tax 
upon  importation  acting  to  the  same  extent  as  a  tax  upon  exportation.  If  France 
excludes  onr  iron  and  yams,  she  suffers  from  such  policy  quite  as  much  as  this 
country.  In  whichever  of  two  countries  the  restriction  is  imposed,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  reciprocity  of  injury ;  and  the  benefit  of  every  relaxation,  from  whichever  it 
proceeds,  is  sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  both. 

db  **  It  is  the  policy  of  a  nation  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  in  case  it 
nay  be  deprived  of  such  supplies  by  toar." 

This  pofioy  is  false  in  principle  and  ruinous  in  practice.  In  the  fear  of  war  a  sys- 
tem would  be  maintained,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  perpetuate  war.  More  quarrels 
have  been  engendered  by  the  commercial  system  of  exclusion  than  by  aJl  the  other 
follies  and  passions  of  subjects  and  rulers.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  nations 
of  the  earth  in.  peace,  is  to  let  them  prove  how  dependent  each  is  upon  the  others 
for  the  profitable  employment  of  its  people,  and  for  the  contorts  resulting  from 
tiiat  profitable  employment. 

The  system  of  jprotection  was  introduced  into  European  policy  in  1667  by  M.Colbert, 
iBuuster  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  it  has  been  since  steadily  acted  upon  by 
idmost  all  nations,  on  the  mistaken  notion  which  has  been  generally  entertainea, 
that  the  protection  of  trade  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive 
government;  and  there  are  few  political  errors  which  have  occasioned  greater 
miichief.  llie  regulating  mania  which  it  inspired  has  tormented  indust^  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  force  it  from  its  natural  channels.  Besides  falsely  teaching 
nations  to  regard  the  welfare  of  their  neighbours  as  incompatible  with  their  own,  it 
has  fostered  a  spirit  of  conspiracy  of  class  against  class,  and  interest  against  in- 
teresty-every  one  trying  to  gain  legishitive  favour  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  The 
pices  of  most  articles  have  been  artificially  enhanced  by  protective  duties  or  legis- 
lative monopolies.  By  this  svstem  of  each  robbing  eacn,  all  parties  have  l^en 
loien,  and  the  sum  of  national  w^th  has  been  proportionally  lessened. 

The  policy  of  abandoning  the  restrictive  system  was  lon^  regarded  with  jealousy 
bv  the  commercial  classes ;  but  juster  and  more  liberal  opinions  now  prevail.  In 
the  year  1820,  many  of  the  principal  mercantile  houses  in  London  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament,  embodying  tne  substance  of  all  the  principles  of  free  trade 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  and  particularly  the  following : — 

*  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculatea  to  give  tne  utmost  extension  to  for- 
ein  trade,  and  the  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest, 
^jhieh  regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as 
the  best  nile  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation. 

**  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial  code. 
It  may  be  proved,  that,  while  all  operate  as  a  heavy  tax  on  the  community  at  large, 
▼cry  few  are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they  were  ori- 
pnaUy  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  them  to  the 
other  cUweee. 

.  As  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsists,  your  peti- 
tioners cannot  expect  so  important  a  branch  of  it  as  the  customs  to  be  given  up, 
nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  substitute  less  objectionable  be  sng- 
S^sted.  But  it  is  acainst  every  restrictive  reralation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the 
revenue;  against  aU duties  merely  protective  from  foreign  competition;  and  against 
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the  ezo6M  of  raeh  duties  as  are  partiy  for  the  parpoee  of  reramie,  aad  partly  fSv 
that  of  protection,— that  the  prayer  of  the  present  petition  is  reepet^fblly  solmuttad 
to  Parliament." 

The  attention  which  this  petition  was  the  means  of  drawing  to  the  anti-omnmer- 
cial  principles  of  onr  restrictiye  system,  powerfoUytended  to  bring  aboot  the  sne- 
cessiTe  relaxations  which,  since  its  presentation  to  rarliament,  have  been  made  in 
onr  oommeroial  code.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  dronmstanees  have  com- 
bined to  dnw  public  attention  still  more  strongly  to  this  subject.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  ox  Commerce  of  Manchester,  to  receive  the  report  of  Dr  Bowrmg  on 
the  Prussian  Commercial  League,  the  following  resolution  was  passed,  disclaiming 
protecting  duties  of  every  kind  :—**  This  meeting  re^^ards  the  {Mresent  as  the  proper 
occasionior  reiterating  its  adherence  to  the  opinion  so  often  declared  by  this 
chamber,  tiiat  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  hapimiees  of  this  and  other  nations  can  be 
alone  promoted  by  the  adoption  of  those  just  principles  of  trade  which  shall  secure  to 
all  the  right  of  a  Iree  interchange  of  their  respectire  productions  ;  and  this  meeting 
on  behau  of  the  great  community  vrhose  interests  it  represents,  feels  especially 
caUed  upon  to  decUre  its  disapprobation  of  all  those  restrictive  laws  which,  whetiier 
faitendea  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturing  or  agricultural  classes,  must,  in 
80  fkr  as  they  are  operative,  be  ii^'nrious  to  the  rest  of  the  natioiij  unjust  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the  beneficent  designs  of  Providence." 
And  in  January  1839,  deputations  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  assembled  in 
London,  from  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Derby,  Not- 
tinghiun,  Wolverhampton,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  other  great  towns,  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  same  eflEbct.  To  these  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
free  trade  has  now  to  be  added  that  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Import  Duties,  already  alluded  to,  who  **  report  their  stron/^  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  change  in  the  import  duties  of  the  kingdom," 
and  **  recommend  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  whole  system  of  differential  duties 
and  restrictions  should  be  reconsidered,  and  a  change  effected  in  such  a  manner 
that  ezi^ng  interests  may  suffbr  as  little  as  possible  in  the  transition  to  a  more 
equitable  state  of  things."  The  deep  and  general  sensation  vrhich  has  been  pro- 
duced by  their  report  throughout  the  country  affords  just  grounds  to  hope  that 
many  of  the  improyements  vrnich  it  suggests  m  our  commei^ial  code  will  erelong 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  ledslatnre. 

COMMISSION,  OR  BROKERAGE,  the  allowance  to  a  Ikotor,  agent,  or  broker, 
for  transacting  the  business  of  others.  It  is  generally  charged  at  so  muen  per  cent., 
the  amount  being  re^[ulated  either  by  stipulation  or  the  usage  of  trade.  A  com- 
mission del  eredere  is  a  higher  rate  charged  in  those  cases  where  the  factor,  or 
other  agent,  ffuarantees  his  dealings,  or  in  other  words,  engages  to  be  aoswerahle, 
as  if  he  nimself  were  the  proper  debtor.    [Del  Crederb.] 

Tbete  allowMieet  are  oaloulkted  by  the  Role  of  Three,  or  Simple  Proportion ;  the  flret  term 
behiff  alwaje  100,  the  leeoiid  the  imte  of  oommiMkm,  and  the  third  the  turn  upon  iHiich  the  com- 
mifldum  If  mated,  while  the  fourth  is  the  alloinuioe  to  be  nude.  The  fbllowSng  table  wfUlMilitste 
such  (mlouTatlom  for  the  common  ratei  :— 
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COMMISSION  OF 
Court  Act,  1  &  2  Wm. 


BANKRUPTCY.    Before  the  passing  of  tiie  Bankruptcy 
IV.  c.  56,  bankruptcies  were  prosecuted  under  oommission 
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Sthe  Lord  Chancellor  to  certain  commissionerB.  A  different  arrangement  was 
opted  br  that  act,  and  the  decree  authorizing  the  prosecution  of  a  bankruptcy  is 
called  a  fiat.  [Commissioners.]  The  expression  ^commission  of  bankruptcy" 
came  into  use  for  expressing  the  whole  process  of  bankruptcy,  and  is  still  some- 
times employed  in  that  sense.    [Bankruptct.] 

COMMISSIONERS  in  theLawqfBankrupfcp.—ln  England  the  commlssionert 
are  officers  who  hold  certain  powers  of  administration  and  superintendence  in  mat- 
ters of  bankruptcy.  Preyious  to  the  act  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  a  special  commission 
was  issued  under  the  great  seal  in  every  particular  case ;  but  the  practice  has 
been  altered  by  that  act.  The  commissioners  in  town  bankruptcies  are  the  six 
eommissioners  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  [Bankbuptct,  Court  of.]  Those  in 
the  country  are  permanent  officers,  chosen  by  the  judges  of  the  sereral  circuits, 
from  among  the  barristers,  attomejrs,  and  solicitors,  in  the  respectiye  counties 
c^  the  circuits,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Chancellor.  In  town  bankruptcies, 
a  sin^e  commissioner  acts.  Tne  commissioners  of  the.  Court  of  Bankruptcy  take 
the  oath  of  office  on  their  appointment ;  the  country  commissioners  take  a  new 
oath  on  the  opening  of  each  nat.  In  a  town  bankruptcy,  the  fiat  authorizes  the 
petitioning  creditor  to  prosecute  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ;  in  country  bank- 
ruptcies, oefore  commissioners  named.  It  has  to  be  obseryed,  that  in  bank- 
ruptcies prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  one  commissioner  has  the  same 
aathoiity  which  was  formerly  conferred  by  a  commission,  and  is  now  conferred 
on  coontry  oommiasioners  by  a  fiat.  Whereyer  the  word  **  commissioners "  is 
oaed  in  the  following  statements,  it  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  one  commis- 
sioner in  town  bankruptcies,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

The  eommissioners  receiye  proof  of  the  petitionin|;  creditor's  debt,  who  must 
attend  before  them  in  person,  unless  under  yery  peculiar  circumstances.  They  are 
empowered  to  summon  before  them  '*  any  person  whom  they  shall  belieye  capable 

'  or  acts  of  bank- 
-  may  command 
prodaetion  of  all  documents' tending  to  the  same  purpose.  Tlie  remedies  and 
means  of  ei^orcement  are  the  same  as  those  below  stated,  with  regard  to  ti^e 
other  examinations  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  §  24).  Being  satisfied  of  the  debt,  trading, 
and  act  of  bankruptcy,  they  adjudge  the  party  bankrupt  (§  24).  subject  to  reyiew. 
After  a4judication^  tne  commissioners  appoint  the  meetings  for  the  bankrupt  to 
■urrender  and  conform  (§25),  and  at  these,  and  eyery  diyi<&nd  meeting,  cremtors 
may  proye  their  debts  before  the  comnussioners.  [troof.]  The  commissioners 
are  empowered,  after  abjudication,  to  summon  before  them  persons  suspected  of 
haying  any  part  of  the  bankrupt  estate  in  their  possession,  or  ofbeing  indebted  to  the 
bankrupt,  or  any  indi?iduals  who  can  jpye  information  as  to  his  person,  trade,  or  deal- 
ings, and  they  may  re^tuire  such  indiyiduals  to  produce  books,  papers,  and  youch^rs. 
TEey  can  enforce  attendance  by  warrants  (§  33).  The  examination  may  be  on  oath, 
and  either  written  or  yerbal,  and  parties  may  be  required  to  sign  written  answers. 
On  refusal  to  answer  lawful  questions,  to  produce  youchers,  or  to  eigii  answers  to 
qnestions,  the  commissioners  may  commit  the  party  without  bail,  until  satisfactory 
answers  are  ^yen,  and  the  other  directions  of  the  act  are  complied  with  (§  34). 
The  commissioners  are  empowered  to  allow  changes  to  witnesses,  who  must,  as  in 
seryioe  of  a  subpcena,  haye  their  expenses  tendered  (§  35).  They  haye  dmilar 
anthority  to  examine  the  bankrupt,  and  the  same  means  of  enforcing  attendance, 
and  *'  It  shall  be  lawfol  for  them  to  examine  such  bankrupt  upon  oath,  either  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  on  interrogatories  in  writing,  touching  all  matters  relating  either 
to  bis  trade,  dealings,  or  estate,  or  which  may  tend  to  disclose  any  secret  grant, 
oonyeyance,  or  concealment  of  ms  lands,  tenements,  goods,  mone^r,  or  debts,  and  to 
reduce  his  answers  into  writing,  which  examination,  so  reduced  into  writing,  the 
said  bankrupt  shall  sign  and  s^Dscribe."  And  the  commissioners  are  empowered 
to  imprison  nim  to  remain  without  bail  **  until  he  shall  submit  himself  to  the  said 
commissioners  to  be  sworn,  and  fuU  answers  make  to  their  satisfaction  to  such 
questions  as  shall  be  put  to  nim,  and  sign  and  subscribe  such  examination  *'  (§  36). 
The  commissioners  may  examine  the  bankrupt's  wife,  with  like  means  of  enforce- 
ment, '^  for  the  finding  out  and  discoyery  of  the  estate,  ^oods,  and  chattels  of  such 
bankrupt,  concealed,  kept,  or  diqKMsed  of  by  such  wife,  m  her  own  person,  or  by 
her  own  act,  or  by  any  other  person  "  (§  37).  Quakers  may  make  solemn  affirma- 
tioa  oo  snch  examinations,  and  falsehood,  either  under  oath  or  solemn  affirmation, 
infers  the  punishment  of  neijury  (§  99).  §  39  of  the  act  regulates  the  course  to  be 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  law  when  applied  to  by  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise  to 
intcmce  with  commitments  under  the  act.    §  40  proyides  for  the  protection  of  the 
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oommissionen  in  oases  of  aetions  of  damages.  No  single  eommftsioner  of  the  Conrt 
of  Bankraptcy  can  commit  an  indiyidoal,  except  to  a  messeni^r  of  the  coort.  to  be 
brought  before  a  subdivision  court,  or  court  of  review,  within  three  days  (1  &  2 
Wm.  IV.  0.  56,  §  7).  In  the  examinations  a  witness  is  not  bound  to  answer  a 
question  which  may  criminate  him,  or  expose  him  to  penalties,  but  it  will  not  serve 
as  a  ground  of  protection  that  the  answer  may  expose  him  to  a  civil  claim.  "  And 
a  bankrupt  mav  not  only  be  compelled  to  disclose  the  disposition  of  his  property, 
and  the  mode  of  it,  although  such  instances  may  tend  to  prove  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
but  he  may  be  examined  as  to  whether  a  deed  was  voluntary  ;  and  he  cannot  refVise 
to  discover  the  particulars  relating  to  his  estate,  although  such  information  may 
tend  to  show  that  he  has  committed  a  criminal  act ;  but  ii  the  question  put  to  him 
be,  whether  or  not  he  has  done  an  act  dearlv  criminal,  he  may  reftise  to  answer  it " 
(Henley's  B,  L,  91).  Any  commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  may  adjourn  an 
examination^  or  a  proof  of  debt,  to  a  subdivision  court,  or  a  court  of  review  ^  and 
if  a  commissioner  aecide  any  point  of  law  or  equity^  or  as  to  the  refusal  or  admission 
of  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  disputed  debt,  the  decision  is  subject  to  review  (1  &  2 
Wbl  IY.  c.  56,  §§  90, 31).  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  are  judges 
of  record,  and  have  the  corresponding  privileges  and  protections  (lb.  §  1).  The 
coun^  commissioners  are  protected  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  by  6  Greo. 
IV.  c.  16,  §  41-44.    (5to/ute*,  as  quoted.    Henley's  B.  L.  79-97-) 

In  Ireland  there  vras,  by  the  original  bankruptcv  act.  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  14,  one 
commissioner,  but  a  secona  was  tA&d  by  7  Wm.  IV.  ana  1  Vict.  o.  48.  In  each 
buikruptoy,  a  separate  commission  is  issued  under  the  great  seal  to  one  of  the 
commissioners,  but  they  only  require  each  to  take  one  oath  of  office  (§  4).  The 
commissioner  summons  the  banlarupt,  subjects  him  to  examination,  inquires  into 
the  trading  and  bankruptcy  by  witnesses  and  documents,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  commissioners  in  En^lanii^  and  he  has  similar  remedies  for  enforcing  attend- 
ance. The  Lord  Chancellor  may,  on  affidavit  or  otherwise,  issue  an  extraordinary 
commission,  for  proof  of  debts,  examination  of  witnesses,  and  other  matters,  while 
the  person  so  appointed  possesses  the  same  powers  to  compel  attendance  of  vrit- 
nessesL  and  examine  them,  and  to  enforce  production  of  documents,  as  the  official 
commissioner  (§  57).    [Bankruptct.] 

In  Scotland  there  are  commissioners  appointed  in  each  sequestration  or  bank- 
ruptcy, whose  situation  and  duties,  however,  are  very  diflferent  from  those  above 
described.  They  form  a  committee  of  three  creditors,  who  are  the  assessors  or 
council  of  the  trustee,  and  whose  consent  is  necessary  to  certain  transactions  con- 
nected with  sequestrations.  Thev  are  chosen  at  the  meeting  for  electins  the  trustee, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  by  creditors  duly  qualified.  rTnusTEB.]  Tney  must  be 
chosen  from  among  the  creditors  or  mandatories,  and  their  election  is  declared  by 
the  Sheriff.  Where  a  commissioner  has  become  disqualified,  or  has  otherwise 
ceased  to  act,  the  trustee  must  call  a  meetiuji;  to  elect  a  new  one.  The  commis- 
rioners  must  concur  with  the  trustee  in  submissions  and  other  transactions.  Thej 
meet  at  stated  intervaJs  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  trustee,  audit  his 
books,  and  dedajre  dividends.  They  fix  the  trustee's  remuneration,  ana  have  the 
raivilege  of  assemblingwhen  they  tnink  fit,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  estate. 
Two  are  a  quorum.  They  are  not  entitled  to  purchase  property  sold  under  the 
bankruptcy.  [SBquESTRATiON.  T&usteb.]  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41.  Burton's  Manual 
ofihe  Law  of  Scotland,) 

COMPANY,  an  association  of  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common  under- 
taking. In  carrying  on  those  costly  enterprises  in  which  the  capital  of  a  commer- 
cial country  is  employed,  the  resources  and  the  mind  of  one  person  are  often 
inadequate.  They  require  the  combined  capital  and  industry  or  many,  with  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  of  person  which  belongs  to  an  individual.  Hence  the  origin 
of  companies,  of  which  the  following  kinds  may  be  distinguished  : — 

Private  Companies,  or  voluntary  associations  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the 
acquisition  of  profit,  with  a  contribution  for  that  end,  of  stipulated  shares  of  pro- 
perty and  industry;  accompanied  by  an  unlimited  mandate  to  each  partner  to  bind 
the  company  in  the  line  of  its  employment,  and  a  guarantee  to  third  parties  of  all 
the  engagements  undertaken  in  the  social  name.  Companies  of  this  Idnd  may  be 
subdivided  into  Partnebships  and  Joint- Adventurbb,  under  which  heads,  respect- 
ivebr,  these  contracts  are  ftilly  described. 

JmntStock  Companies  differ  from  the  preceding  in  respect,— 1«/,  That  the  credit  is 
placed  on  the  joint-stock  of  the  company,  as  indicated  by  a  descriptive  name,  instead 
of  being  personal,  as  indicated  by  a  firm  ;  2ij  That  the  management  is  delegated  by 
the  partners  to  a  body  of  directors ;  and,  34»  That  the  shares  are  transfenkble. 
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PubHo  or  Chartered  CkmpanUa  are  of  different  kinds.  A  royal  charter  enables 
a  jointHBtock  oomjpany  to  enioy  the  priyileges  of  a  corporation,  and  trade  under  a 
limited  reeponsibility  :  the  snares  of  such  a  company  are  transferable;  the  company 
itself  undissolved  by  tne  death  or  bankruptcy  of  partners :  and  the  management  and 
title  to  pursue  are  vested  in  the  officers  appointed  according  to  the  charter.  But  to 
give  the  privilege  of  monopoly  to  a  company,  there  must  m  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  East  India  Company  and  Bank  of  England. 

Regtdated  Companies  are  chartered  commercial  associations  which  do  not  trade 
upon  a  joint-stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  person  properly  qualified,  upon 
paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company, 
each  member  trading  upon  His  own  stock,  and  at  his  own  risk.  After  the  revival 
of  commerce  in  the  I5th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries,  it  was  the  practice  in  most 
modem  states  to  assign  such  branches  of  trade  as  were  reckoned  peculiarly  hazard- 
ous to  the  exclusive  management  of  such  companies,  who  were  authorized  to  levy 
duties,  and  to  provide  for  their  common  defence  ana  security,  as  few  governments 
had  then  ships  and  troops  to  spare  for  the  defence  of  their  subjects  in  remote 
r^ons.  But  the  necessity  for  these  associations,  if  it  ever  existed,  ccAsed  long 
ago  ;  and  of  the  regulated  comMuies  which  were  formerly  established  in  Britain, 
as  the  Hamburg  Company,  the  Russia  Company,  the  Turkey  Company,  the  African 
Company,  and  others  (Wealth  qf  NoHons^  b.  6.  o.  1).  a  few  only  exist  in  name ; 
all  British  subjects  bein^  now  at  libertv  to  trade  with  friendly  countries,  on  their 
conforming  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  such  countries,  and  to  our  customs  laws. 

Patent  Companies  are  associations  instituted  under  the  act  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict. 
G.  73,  which  provides  for  the  limitation  and  regulation  of  the  partners  by  letters 
patent ;  in  this  way  avoiding  those  cumbrous  peculiarities  of  a  corporation  which 
are  inconvenient  to  a  mere  trading  company,  and  rendering  the  expense  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  unnecessary. 

Societes  en  Commandite,  though  not  sanctioned  by  the  British  laws,  are  common 
in  France  and  elsewhere.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  individuals,  of  whom  one 
or  more  undertake  the  management^  and  are  held  indefinitely  responsible  for  all 
engagements,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  partnerships  ;  and  the  others  are  mere 
shareholders,  responsible  only  to  the  amount  of  their  contributions,  either  paid  up 
or  contracted  to  oe  paid  into  the  joint-stock  of  the  association.  The  first,  called  in 
France  commandUes,  may  be  designated mana^g  partners;  and  the  second,  called 
eommanditairesj  non-responsible  j^urtners,  or  simply  shareholders.  Thus  the  com- 
mandite association  is  intermediate  in  its  character  between  an  ordinary  partner- 
ship and  a  privileged  trading  company.  The  managing  partners  are  liable  in  their 
whole  fortunes  ;  the  others  only  in  a  umited  sum. 

The  ConstUution  of  Companiet,  in  regard  to  the  mutual  rights  of  the  partnen,  and  their  liabill- 
tie*  to  the  public,  will  be  treated  in  detail  under  the  heads  Partnkrsuip  and  Joimt-Stock  Com- 
pany. But  an  opportuni^  will  be  here  taken  to  describe  those  proceedings  which  are  usual  or 
necessary  in  the  institution  of  a  company  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  railway,  canal,  or  other 
work  requiring  a  private  Act  of  FarUament.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  undertakings,  the  first 
step  neually  taken  is  for  the  projectors  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  the  association,  with  a  statement  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  the  proposed  method  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  This  is 
sobmitted  to  a  meethig  of  those  interested.  If  the  plan  be  approved,  a  subscription  is  opened  to 
defray  immediate  expenses,  and  means  are  taken  to  give  publicity  to  the  plan  so  adopted,  in  order 
to  procure  shareholders.  An  estimate  has  generally  been  formed  of  the  amount  which  is  considered 
■affident  fbr  the  completion  of  the  ot^ect ;  and  the  shares  are  agreed  to  be  paid  in  such  proportions 
and  at  such  times  as  diall  be  afterwards  fixed  by  the  bill.  In  the  view  of  introducing  a  private  biU 
into  Parlisment,  surveys  are  then  made,  and  plans  prepared,  together  with  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  every  person  whose  Interests  are  immediately  aiiected,  or  whose  estate,  or  any  part 
tbersof,  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  undertaking:  Duplicates  of  this  Ust,  having  three 
bfauik  eohmuis.  headed  asswUng,  dtumUng,  and  neutrai,  are  forwarded  to  every  such  person,  to 
be  signed  by  him  bi  whichever  column  he  pleases,  and  numerous  other  regulations  are  established 
bjr  the  **  Standing  Orders**  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  private 
btHs,  tai  thehr  progress,  the  observation  of  all  whose  interests  they  may  affect;  for  an  account  of 
which  we  must  refer  to  these  orders  themselves. 

The  preUmhiaries  prescribed  by  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  been 
teUDlea  wiUiin  a  certain  defined  time  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  ^ud  Fubscnrlbers  ob* 
teined  to  the  amount  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  estimated  exi  <  i^^t- ,  unot^fnih  ■>■  wh\K\i  t\A\f' 
scribed  amount  is  also  required  by  the  same  orders  to  be  paid  up  and  deino^ited  in.  tbv  Jiank  t>f 
Bnghmd,  hi  a  chartered  bank  in  Scotland,  or  invested  in  govern  in  en  t  eicuHties^'-thu  [iraft  <?f 
the  bill  is  pi;ppared,  and  a  petition  is  addressed  to  the  House,  F'ri'ytrtj;^  tiiat  it  oirLy  h*^  re- 
eeiTcd.  This  petition  must  be  presented  on  or  before  a  oertabi  riny  in  cncb  ^atiS^in,  it^Eikb 
is  always  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the  senlon,  and  is  usually  within  a  fortitlfrlit  or  tliroa 
weeks  tboreafler.  If  presented  hi  time,  with  the  necessary  docui.i>  .:ntt(  utid  i>ljini,  It  i4  riL!rom!d 
to  s  select  committee,  taken  by  ballot  from  certahi  listo  hito  whi<  h  tho  v\\i,[t  Uuuie  ijt  (liv^dtid, 
tar  particuhur  divisions  of  the  country.  This  committee  havtaff  luccnain^d  tlmt  ih^  itiKfuJini: 
orders  have  all  been  complied  with,  report  the  same  to  the  Hoii^w,  bpU  t}i^  biM,  baTiog  booa 
printed^  and  oopiet  diitriboted  among  the  members,  is  received  and  ruad  a  ttnt  tims>    ARcr  the 
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ItoMof  Aeartatamnmber  of  dajB,  It  to  moved  that  tlM  bOl  be  ra^d  a  Moond  tfoM,  iriMO,  if  any 
objeetlan  to  madet  it  to  then  etated,  and  the  blU  to  eltber  r^ected  or  reTerred  to  a  Mioot  eommittee. 
who  conilder  It  dauae  by  dame,  and  are  empowered  to  examine  witneesee,  and  to  hear  connMl 


In  the  pubUe  ftmdt  till  the  amount  to  suAdent  to  repay  the  advanoee  by  the  sharehoMen,— tbe 
Improvement  to  be  then  thrown  open  for  the  free  euoyment  of  the  ptibllc  In  many  cant  alao 
piOTiston  to  made  to  lecure  the  completion  of  the  work  when  once  begun.  The  committee  haTinf 
completed  their  toboun,  announce  their  dectoion  in  a  report ;  after  which  the  House  proceeds  to 
the  Oilrd  reading  of  the  bin.  when  it  may  be  agafai  discussed,  though  the  report  of  the  committM 
to  hi  most  cases  agreed  to  without  any  farther  opposition.  If  the  bill  to  passed,  it  to  carried  to  tha 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  goes  through  nearly  the  same  forms ;  and  if  it  be  finally  approved  of  by 
the  Upper  House,  and  reodve  the  royal  sanction,  it  becomes  an  Act  of  Parliament  It  should 
also  be  stated,  that  early  in  the  session  the  House  fixes  periods  wttfaln  which  the  dlifcrent  stagea 
of  priTate  bilto  are  required  to  be  forwarded. 

The  expenses  of  oarryhig  the  generality  of  sodi  bilto  through  Parliament  are  very  coosldenble. 
A  much  higher  amount  of  fees  is  paid  in  the  case  of  a  priTate  bOl  than  in  that  of  a  pnbUc  Mil,  to 
the  dorks  and  other  oflleers  of  the  two  Houses ;  besides  which,  the  expenses  of  agency,  of  bringing 
up  witnesses,  and  the  other  charges  attendhig  the  making  applieaUon  to  Parliaknent  fbr  a  private 
bul,  at  present  often  amount  to  many  tfanes  as  much  as  the  nee.  The  fbUowIng  shows  the  expenaee 
of  constituting  several  of  the  English  raUway  companies  :— 

London  and  Birmfaigham  railway  ( 11 8|  miles) ;  paymcnto  for  Mt  of  ineorpocalioo,  £7S»80B. 

North  Midtond  raUway  (79  mUes),  £40.588. 

Great  Western  raUway  (114  miles),  £.38.710. 

Southampton  railwmy  (7ft  miles),  expended  tai  raising  capital,  procuring  act,  ftc.  £99.040. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway ;  parliamentary  and  law  expendituM,  £S6,466w 

CX)MPASS  (the  Mariner's),  an  instroment  employed  in  directing  the  oonrse  of 
Tessels  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  circular  card,  having  a  maipietized  needle  attached 
to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to  form  one  of  its  diameters ;  this  (uameter  being  supported 
on  a  point,  and  exactly  balanced  on  its  centre,  turns  freely  round  with  the  card, 
whicn  by  a  particular  contrivance  is  so  suspended  within  a  cylindrical  box  that  it 
remains  perfectly  horizontal,  notwithstanding  the  irregular  motions  to  which  a  ship 
is  liable  at  sea :  it  is  the  property  of  the  needle,  when  thus  balanced,  to  point  nearfy 
to  the  North  Pole  ;  whence,  by  simply  looking  at  the  position  of  the  needle,  tKe 
mariner  can  see  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  and  regulate  his  steeriog 
accordingly. 

The  course  indicated  by  the  needle,  however,  is  only  the  magnetie  bearing,  which 
is  seldom  the  true  direction ;  for  the  magnet  rarely  points  exactly  north,  being 
gubject  to  two  errors  from  different  causes,  called  the  variation  and  the  deviaiion. 
The  former  is  the  result  of  a  slow  pro^pressive  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole,  which,  within  certain  limits,  moves  fh>m  east  to  west,  and  back 
agam  fh>m  west  to  east.  When  it  was  first  noticed,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  the  needle  in  London  pointed  some  desrees  to  the  east  of  the  true  north  ; 
this  variation  mduaUy  became  less,  till  in  1660  it  coincided  with  the  North  Pole 
of  the  earth;  it  then  gradually  varied  to  the  vrest.  till  in  1828  the  variation 
amounted  to  about  25** ;  since  which  it  has  decreased,  bdnc  at  preient  about  24^ 
It  also  changes  10  or  15  minutes  at  different  times  of  the  oav.  Hie  variation  of 
the  compass,  hovrever,  is  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  and  most 
therefore  be  determined  at  sea  by  comparing  the  true  bearing  of  a  celestial  object 
with  its  bearing  by  compass,  vrhich  is  done  by  a  finer  instrument  caUed  an  ajtimuth 
compost.  The  cause  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  has  hitherto  eluded  the  re- 
•earches  of  philosophers.  Captain  Parry  discovered  that  when  he  had  passed  to 
the  north  of  a  certain  spot  westward  of  Hudson's  Strait,  the  needle,  which  had 
been  previously  varying  to  an  extreme  degree,  absolutely  went  half  round  the  com- 
pass, and  this  continue  to  be  the  case  until  he  had  sailed  considerably  Ikrther 
nortL  Whether  this  peculiar  attraction  had  any  reference  to  the  real  magnetic 
pole,  ftirther  observations  will  perhaps  determine.— The  deviation  of  the  compass 
IS  a  local  error,  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  iron  on  board  ship  :  it  was  first  ob- 
served by  Mr  Wales,  the  astronomer  of  Oaptain  Cook,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
numerous  shipwreckis :  an  ingenious  method  of  discovering  its  amount|  hovrever, 
has  been  lately  invented  by  Professor  Barlow.  The  dip  of  the  needle  is  a  devia- 
tion from  Its  horizontal  line ;  it  is  different  in  different  places,  and,  like  the  varia- 
tion, undergoes  slow  chan|;es  :  its  diurnal  change  is  not  perceptibllK    « 

The  inventor  of  the  manner's  compass  is  not  niovm.  It  was  employed  in  Europe 
in  navig^ation,  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  but  the  exact  date  of  its  intro- 
duction is  matter  of  doubt.  The  Chinese,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  it  much  earlier.  The  attractive  power  of  uie  loadstone  was  known  to  the 
ancient  E^jptians,  but  vras  not  by  them  applied  to  any  practical  purpose.    [Com- 
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COMPOSITION-OONTRACT,  an  Mreement  between  »  bukrapi  trader  and 
Ids  credit<»rs,  by  which,  on  its  beinir  ratified  according  to  the  terms  tit  the  statates, 
the  debtor  is  relieyed  from  the  fisurtner  operation  of  the  bankmpt  laws. 

Ix  England,  by  the  bankrapt  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  this  practice  was  Intro- 
doced  from  the  sequestration  law  of  Scotland.  Bv  §  183.  any  meeting  after  the 
bankmpt  has  passed  his  last  examination  (of  which  and  its  purport  21  days'  no- 
tice shall  have  been  given  in  the  Gazette),  if  he  or  his  friends  make  an  offer 
of  oompodtion,  or  security  for  composition,  agreed  to  by  nine-ten^  in  number 
and  Tame  of  the  creditors  present,  another  meeting  is  to  be  appointed,  and  if  at 
that  meeting  nine-tenths  in  numb^  and  value  agree,  the  bankru^y  is  to  be  super- 
seded. By  §  134,  a  creditor  whoee  debt  is  less  tun  £20,  is  not  reckoned  in  number. 
but  his  debt  must  be  computed  in  value.  Any  creditor  to  tiie  amount  of  £50 
residing  out  of  England,  must  have  notice  of  the  meeting  so  long  before  as  to  have 
time  to  rote,  and  such  creditor  may  vote  by  letter  of  attorney,  as  in  the  case  of 
aeaigneee.  A  creditor  agreeing  to  accept  any  gratuitv  or  higher  composition  for 
assenting,  forfeits  the  deot  ana  the  ^tuity  ;  and  the  ouikrupt  may  be  compelled 
to  make  oath  that  no  such  transaction  has  taken  place,  and  that  he  has  used  no 
tmdne  means  to  obtain  the  assent  of  his  creditors.  The  composition-contract 
having  been  in  use  in  Scotland  since  1793,  the  practice  in  that  part  of  the  bland 
will  in  a  great  measure  regulate  that  of  EngUnd,  except  where  a  distinction  is 
created  by  statute. 

In  Scotland,  by  the  late  se^estration  act,  2  &  3  Vict.  o.  41,  an  offer  of  composi- 
tion ma]^  be  made  at  the  meeting  appointed  for  electing  a  trustee.  [Trustee.!  If 
a  majority  in  number  and  nine-tentns  in  value,  at  the  meeting,  agree  to  entertain 
the  offBT,  the  trustee  must  advertise  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  that  an  offer  has 
been  made  and  entertained,  and  that  it  vnll  be  decided  upon  at  a  meeting  to  be 
held  after  the  bankrupt's  examination,  stating  the  day,  nour,  and  place  of  the 
meeting.  He  must  also  send  a  circular  by  post  to  each  creditor  claiming,  or  men- 
tioned in  the  bankrupt's  state^  containing  a  notice  of  the  resolution  ana  meeting, 
irith  a  specification  of  the  offer  and  security,  and  an  abstract  of  the  state  of  the 
alhirs  and  valnation  of  the  estate,  **  so  £ar  as  the  same  can  be  done,  to  enable  the 
creditors  to  judge  of  the  said  offer  and  security  "  (§  113).  If  at  tne  meeting,  a 
majority  in  number  and  nine-tenths  in  value  accept,  a  bond  of  caution  [Cautiona&t 
Obugation]  by  the  bankmpt  and  his  cautioner  may  be  lodged  with  the  trustee. 
The  trustee  has  then  to  send  a  report  of  the  resoluticm  of  the  meeting  and  the  bond 
of  cantionary  to  the  Bill-Chamber  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  the  Sheriff- 
Clark  of  the  ^strict.  The  latter  alternative  is  made,  that  the  trustee  may  have 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  of  the  Sheriff^  according  to  his  choice.  If 
the  judge  find  that  the  requisites  are  co]iq>lied  with,  he  must  judicially  aporove  of 
the  composition,  after  hearing  all  objections  by  oppoeing  creditors,  **  and  u  he  shall 
refuse  to  sustain  the  offer,  or  reject  the  vote  of  any  creditor,  he  shall  specify  the 
grounds  of  refusal  or  rctjection  "  (§  114).  The  second  occasion  for  an  o£Eer  is  at  the 
meeting  after  the  examination,  or  at  any  subsequent  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
by  the  trustee,  vdth  consent  of  the  commissioners  [ComussiONSBs],  when  if  a 
majority  in  number  and  four-fifths  in  value  resolve  to  entertain  the  offer,  the 
trustee  must  send  notice  to  the  creditors,  as  above,  for  a  meeting  veithin  21  days. 
At  the  meeting,  a  majority  in  number  and  four-fifths  in  value  may  accept  the 
offer.  The  proceedings  must  be  judicially  certified  as  above  (§  115).  If  an  offer 
having  been  made  has  been  rejected,  or  ha«  otherwise  become  ineffectual,  no  second 
efbr  can  be  entertained,  unless  nine-tenths  in  number  and  value  assent  In  vniting, 
and  the  offer,  stating  the  amount  of  composition  and  the  terms  of  payment,  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  cantioner.  Such  an  offer  not  only  requires  to  be  accepted  by  a 
majority  m  number  and  nine-tenths  in  value  of  Uie  creditors  called  to  a  meeting  by 
tiie  trustee,  but  to  be  assented  to  by  nine-tenths  in  value  of  all  the  creditors  who 
have  produced  affidavits  (§  121).  Before  a  composition  is  approved  of,  the  com- 
missioners  have  to  audit  the  trustee's  aoeounts,  and  ascertain  the  balance,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  or  l^eriff  (§  117).  The  banlonipt  and  his  cantioner 
in  the  composttioo  are  precluoed  fh>m  objecting  to  any  debt  given  up  by  the  bank- 
rupt in  his  ^  state,"  or  admitted  in  his  offer  of  composition,  and  likewise  to  any 
•ecnrity  held  by  a  creditor,  unless  an  objection  have  been  made  in  the  offer  of  com- 
position, written  notice  having  been  given  to  the  creditor  (8 119).  A  creditor  who 
baa  not  produced  his  claim  before  the  date  of  the  judicial  approval  of  the  com- 
poeition,  has  no  claim  against  the  cautioner  after  two  years  from  its  date  (§  120). 
On  a  composition  being  approved  of.  and  the  bankrupt  taking  the  declaration  or 
oath  presoribed  by  the  8tati&,  he  is  dischaiged.    (§116.) 
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In  Ibblaiid,  by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  o.  14,  §§  151  &.  152.  the  oompodtioii-oontraoi  was 
established  in  the  same  terms  as  by  S§  133  &  134  of  6  Geo.  iV.  o.  16  in  England, 
the  notice  of  meeting  being  given  in  the  Dablin  Gazette. 

CONESSI.  the  bark  of  the  oTal-Ieayed  rosebay  iVerum  aniUfysenterieiim),  It 
is  obtained  chiefly  at  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Tellicherry  bark.  It  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the  British  materia 
medica.    iAinslie*8  Mat.  Indioa*) 

CONEY,  OR  RABBIT  (Fr.  Lapiru  Ger.  Koniplein.  It.  ConigRo.  Sp,Oon^\  a 
well-known  rodential  little  animal  iZeptts  Ounwulutf  Linn.)  remarkable  for  its 
fecandity,~beginninff  to  breed  at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  producing  several  litters 
in  a  year,  generally  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  at  a  time.  Its  for  is  m  considerable 
demand,  particularly  for  the  hat  trade ;  at  one  time  the  silver-haired  varieties,  or 
silver  spn^,  were  mach  valued  for  ornamental  linings  to  cloaks,  and  other  pieces 
of  dress.    Coney  furs  are  a  common  article  of  import. 

CONSIGNMENT  is  an  expression  employed  to  designate  any  transaction  bj 
which  an  individual  in  one  place  transmits  or  cond^  goods  to  an  individual 
in  another  place,  to  be  at  his  disposal  under  conditions  expressed  or  implied. 
The  person  who  transmits  the  goods  is  called  the  consigner,— he  who  receives  them 
the  consignee.  Consigner  ancTconsignee  are  used  by  merchants  to  express  gen- 
erally the  shipper  of  merchandise,  and  the  person  to  whom  they  are  adareeseiL  by 
bill  of  lading  or  otherwise.  The  most  ordinarv  description  of  consignment  is  thai 
to  a  factor,  who  has  to  traffic  with  the  goooB  for  the  use  of  his  principal,  and 
who  may  deal  with  third  parties  not  warned  of  limitations  to  his  power,  as  if  he 
were  the  principal.  [Facigr,  and  tubstance  qf  the  Factor's  Act  under  that  head,^ 
Cargoes  are  sometimes  consigned  firom  debtors  to  creditors  in  satisfaction  of  debt, 
and  sometimes  as  a  fund  of  credit  for  advances,  the  consigner  being  entitled  to 
draw  on  the  consignee  to  a  certain  amount,  or  the  latter  advancing  cash  to  the 
former.  On  failure  of  the  consigner,  the  consignee  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  in  his 
hand  for  his  advances.    iPaley  on  Prindpai  and  Agent,)    [Factor.    jLibn.] 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND.    [Budget.    Revenue  and  Expsnoiturb.1 

CONSOLS,  a  familiar  term  used  to  denote  theportion  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom  forming  the  S  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities. 

CONSUL,  an  officer  appointed  by  a  government  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
country  for  tne  purpose  of  facilitating  and  protecting  the  commerce  of  the  subjects 
of  such  government.  Consuls  are  not  in  general  reckoned  among  diplomatic  min- 
isters ;  but  in  some  particular  cases  (such  as  that  of  the  consuls-i^eneTal  sent  to 
some  of  the  senii-ban>arous  states  of  Africa),  having  diplomatic  duties  to  |>0rform, 
they  are  accredited  and  treated  as  ministers.  According  to  the  general  instmc- 
tions  of  the  British  government,  a  consul  must  study  **  to  become  conversant  witii 
the  laws  and  general  principles  which  relate  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
forei/m  parts  ;  to  make  himself  acquainted  vrith  the  lanniage^  and  with  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  the  country  wherein  he  resides,  and  especially  with  such  laws  as  have 
any  connexion  vrith  the  trade  between  the  two  countries."  His  principal  duties  are 
**  to  protect  and  promote  the  lawful  trade  and  trading  interests  of  Great  Britain 
by  everr  fair  and  proper  means  ;"  **  to  caution  all  British  subjects  acainst  carrving 
on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenue,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  England,  or  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  ;"  **  to  give  his 
best  advice  and  assistance,  whenever  called  upon,  to  his  Mi^esty's  trading  subjects, 
quieting  their  difierences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  good-will  amongst  them, 
and  conciliating  as  much  as  possibie  the  subjects  of  the  two  oonntries  upon  all 
points  of  difference  which  may  fall  under  his  cognizance;"  and  to  uphold  theji^t- 
fhl  interests  and  privileges  of  British  subjects  both  in  person  and  property^  placing, 
however^  cases  where  redress  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  local  autnontieB  in  t& 
hands  of  the  British  minister.  The  consul  is  also  required  to  send  annually  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  return  of  the  trade  at  the  ports  within  his 
consulate  ;  and  to  transmit  quarterly  a  weekly  account  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce,  with  the  course  of  exchange,  and  any  remarks  connected  with  these  sub- 
jects wmch  he  may  consider  necessary.  He  is  further  required  to  acquaint  his  own 
Sovemment  with  the  appearance  of  anv  contagious  disease  at  the  place  of  his  resi- 
ence  ;  to  afford  relief  to  any  distressed  British  subjects  thrown  upon  the  coast,  or 
reaching  by  chance  any  place  within  his  district ;  and  to  furnish  intelligence,  ob- 
tain supplies,  and  generally  assist  any  king's  ships  coming  within  his  oonsulate. 

The  consuls  appointed  bv  our  government  are  genenmy  British  subjects ;  but 
this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Previous  to  the  year  1814,  the  greater  part  of  the 
English  consuls  abroad,  who  held  commissions  under  the  crown,  were  merchants  al 
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Registrations^ 1  dollar 

ViMofpuiport. ft 

Valuation  oigoods 1  per  ct. 

Attending  gatoa  ft  per  cent,  where  there  lias  been 

a  tharge  for  raining,  othenriM  1  per  cent. 
Attendance*  out  of  coniular  office,  at  a  ship- 
wreck, five  dollars  per  diem  for  bis  personal 
expenses,  over  and  above  his  trareUing  ex- 
penses. 

Do.  on  opening  a  wlU 5  doUars 

Management  of  property  of  British  sub- 
Jects  dying  Intestate. 2ft  per  ct 

The  dollars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  tables 
are  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  by  the  ddivery  of  dol- 
lars, each  of  which  Is  to  be  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d. 
sterling,  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rate  of 
exchange  prevailing  at  the  place  where  such  pay- 
ment is  made. 


Ui6  resDeotire  places  of  their  consular  residence.  Many  of  those  consols  had  no 
sahcy  firom  goyemment }  their  emoloments  consisted  tit  fees,  which  they  levied 
npoL  the  tonnage  of  British  ships,  and  upon  the  yalue  of  their  cargoes.  This  mode 
of  remunerating  these  officers  haying  created  dissatisfaction  among  the  commercial 
dasses,  a  new  system  was  introdnced  in  the  year  1826,  and  an  act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  to  abolish  all  consolar  fees  on  tonnage  and  cargoes,  and  to  enable  the 
crown  to  giye  remunerating  salaries  to  consuls.  According  to  the  system  founded 
upon  the  act  of  1826,  it  was  determined  **  that  British  consuls  should  not  be  in  any 
way  concerned*  directly  or  indirectly,  in  commercial  pursuits."  This  system  was 
acted  upon  with  some  few  exceptions  until  the  year  1832,  when  a  yery  considerable 
reduction  was  made  in  the  salaries  assigned  to  them,  and  ^  permission  was 
giyen  to  engace  in  commercial  pursuits,"  as  a  set-off  against  the  :reduction  of  sal- 
ary. Thus,  the  principle  established  in  1826  was  reversed,  and  restriction  **  ta 
engage  in  mercantile  pursuits  "  made  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule. 

Table  of  Fees  payable  to  Consuls-general  and  Consuls  by  the  act  6  Geo.  lY.  c.  87. 

Table  (A.) 
Certifleate  of  due  landing  (rfgoods«xported  from 

the  United  Kingdom S  dollars 

Bignatore  of  ship's  manifest S 

Certificate  of  ongin,  when  required S 

Bm  of  health,  when  required.. 9 

8«natnre  of  muster-roll,  whenjequired.9 
Attestation  of  a  slgnatore,  whoi  re- 

aaired.M 1 

AdmiBistering  an  oath,  when  required. .ft 
Seal  of  office,  and  signature  of  any 

otbor  document  not  specified  herein, 

when  required 1 

Tablb  (B.) 

Bottomry  or  arbitration  bond. 2 

Noting  a  protest 1 

Order  of  survey. 2 

Kxtendtng  a  protest  or  survey. 1 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM.    [Commercb.] 

CONTO,  a  Portuguese  word,  denoting  a  million.  A  conto  of  reis  is  1000  milreis; 
commonly  expressed  1000  ^|>000. 

CONTRABAND,  from  the  Italian  Contrahando^  contrary  to  prockmation,  is 
applied  in  one  sense  to  the  goods  which  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  or  imported, 
on  the  ffround  of  theories  repurding  national  policy,  or  protection  to  home  pro- 
duce. These  are  embodied  m  the  customs  duties  act,  3  &  4  Wul  IV.  c.  52,  an 
alnidgment  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  title  Customs.  Contraband  of  war  is 
appliM  by  belligerent  powers  to  the  furnishing  of  arms,  proyisions,  or  other  assist- 
ance  to  powers  with  which  they  are  at  war,  by  neutral  states,  or  their  own  subjects. 
like  most  other  questions  in  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide 
what  goods  may  or  may  not  give  assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  hostilities,  and 
consequently  wnat  are  or  are  not  contraband.  '*  Not  only  arms,  powder,  ball,  and 
other  ammunition,  but  also  horses  and  furniture,  pitch,  tar,  sails,  hemp,  and  cord- 
age, masts,  yards,  and  aU  other  necessaries  for  ine  building  or  equipment  of  shins, 
are  ffenerally  considered  as  contraband"  (Marshall  on  Insurance,  73).  The 
penauies  where  neutrals  conyey  contraband,  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  dependin«[ 
olten  on  the  power  of  the  nation  that  enforces  them.  Formerly  the  yessel  and 
car|^  were  forfeited,  but  in  later  times  the  penalty  has  generally  been  mitigated. 
It  IS  treasonable  in  a  subject  of  Britain  to  sdppiy  contraband  to  a  nation  with 
which  this  country  is  at  war,  and  all  contracts,  mcluding  insurances,  made  here, 
in  relation  to  the  conveyance  of  contraband,  whether  by  British  subjects  or 
neutrals,  are  void.    (76.  72-79.) 

CONTRACT,  OB  AGREEMENT,  may  be  defined  the  legally  expressed  con- 
sent of  two  or  more  persons  to  give  and  receiye  some  specifiecTbenefit. 

Ik  England,  a  person  non  compos  cannot  enter  into  an  agreement.  By  the  origi- 
nal principles  of  the  law,  infants,  or  minors,  that  is,  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  cannot  contract.  In  practice,  nowever,  in  general,  their  contracts 
ror  their  benefit  are  supported,  while  they  are  entitled  to  r^^e  from  those  to  their 
prejudice.  A  minor  may  bind  himself  for  necessaries,  such  as  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  education  ;  and  in  ludging  of  what  are  necessaries,  the  comparatiye  a^ 
and  position  of  the  party  will  be  considered.  Thus,  where  a  minor  was  a  captum 
in  the  aarmy,  he  was  held  liable  to  pay  for  his  seryant's  liyeryr-his  situation  being 
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Md  as  roqniring  inoh  an  tttwidnii  (Haiids  v.  Slanay,  8  T.  R,  578).  If  one  loidt 
money  to  a  minor,  it  woold  teem  that  tbe  borrower  will  not  be  boond  thoagb  he 
lay  it  ont  on  neoesiaries,  ai  the  neoeesitY  is  jad^ed  of  from  the  nature  ot  the  oon- 
tract,  not  from  what  the  minor  may  do  m  consequence  of  it.  By  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  14, 
f  5.  a  confirmation  by  one  of  ftill  a«e,  of  a  contract  incurred  in  minority,  cannot  be 
▼alidly  made  except  m  writing.  A  wife  during  intermarriage  is  inoapaUe,  without 
her  husband's  consent,  of  enterinffon  an  agreement,  in  the  general  case ;  Wt  with 
respect  to  her  separate  property,  ane  is  entitled  to  act  as  if  she  were  asinine  woman. 
(2  Ve$eif,  Mentor,  190.) 

All  agreements  to  do  an  act  on  one  side,  should  have  a  consideration  on  the  other ; 
but  a  deed  duly  executed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  undw  seal,  is  binding  without 
a  consideration ;  and  negotiable  instruments,  such  as  bills  and  notes,  bind  without 
eonsideration,  where  the  interest  of  third  parties  is  iuToWed.  [Bill.]  In  the 
general  case  courts  of  law  will  not  interfere  either  to  enfioce  Toluntory  agreements, 
not  haTing  any  of  these  qualifications,  unless  creditors  or  other  third  purties  hare 
an  interest,  or  to  annul  tl^m,  unless  in  cases  of  fraud.  The  party  injured  by  breach 
of  agreement,  may  ha^e  recourse  at  common  law,  or  in  equity,  according  to  the 
dnsumstances.  Where  specifie  peifbrmance  is  demanded,  the  latter  is  the  proper 
tribunal :  Where  damages  for  non-performance  will  compensate  the  claimant,  a 
court  of  law  and  a  jury  snould  be  resorted  to.  **  Therefore,  in  general,  they  (Courts 
of  Equity)  will  not  allow  a  bill  for  a  specific  performance  of  contracts  of  stock, 
com,  hops,  or  other  articles  of  merohimdise,  but  will  leaye  the  plaintiir  to  his 
remedy  at  law."    iBaeorCs  Ab. ;  AgreemenU,  B.  1,  note.) 

By  the  statute  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  c.  S,  among  many  provisions  which  refer 
chiefly  to  agreements  as  to  real  property,  it  is  by  §  4  enacted.  **  That  no  action 
riiall  be  brought  whereby  to  charge  any  executor  or  administrator,  upon  any 
special  promise,  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate,  or  whereby  to  charge 
tne  defendant,  upon  any  special  promise,  to  answer  for  the  debt,  defknlt,  or  mis- 
carriages of  ano&er  person  ;  or  to  charge  any  person  upon  anv  agreement  made 
upon  consideration  of  marriage,  or  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenemento, 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them :  or  upon  any  agreraMnt 
that  is  not  to  be  p«rformed  within  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  maldmg  thereof ; 
unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  sobm  memoran- 
dum or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  to  be  chaiged  there- 
with, or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him  lawfhUy  anthoriaed."  By  a  stiU 
more  important  enactment  (§  17),  **  no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  for  the  price  of  ten  pounds  starling  or  upwards,  shall  be  allowed 
to  be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  of  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually 
receiye  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  im  part  of 
payment :  or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be 
made  ana  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawftdly 
Authorized.'^  By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14.  §  7.  this  prorision  is  declared  to  apply,  thoud 
the  goods  may  not  be  made,  or  fit  for  aeliyeiT  at  the  time  of  the  agreement.  Wi& 
regard  to  the  delivery,  where  goods  are  ponderous,  it  may  be  synioolicaL  as  by  de- 
livery of  the  key  of  tne  warehouse.  Acceptance  of  samples  is  only  held  aooepi- 
ance  of  a  part,  when  it  really  is  part  of  the  bulk.  The  consideration  need  not  db 
expressed  in  the  memorandum.  This  document  may  consist  of  two  separate 
writings.  Where  the  seller  only  signed,  and  the  name  (» the  buy  w  did  not  appear^ 
it  vras  held  hisufllcient  (Champion  v.  Pkimmer,  I.  fios.  j-  PuL  252).  Where  one 
expresses  his  consent  by  writing  his  name,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  it  be 
by  subscription,  or  in  the  body  of  the  memorandum.  An  agreement  in  part  per- 
fbrmed.  is  not  aifected  by  the  statute.  Such  acts  must  be  done  distinctly  wi^  the 
view  of  fblfilling  the  agroement.    {BaemCa  Ab, ;  voce  AareemerUe,) 

III  Irkland,  the  equivalent  to  the  English  statute  of  frauds  is  7  Wbl  IIL  o.  IS; 
which  is  amended  as  above  bv  9  G^.  IV.  c.l4. 

CONVOY,  in  the  law  of  shipphig,  is  applied  to  a  naval  force  qipointed  by  the 
government,  for  the  protection  of  vessels  plying  between  certain  ports  in  time  of 
war.  An  obligation  to  sail  vrith  convoy  has  occasionally  been  created  and  en- 
forced by  act  of  Parliament  (see  88  (Seo.  IIL  c.  76,  Sl  4S  Gfeo.  III.  c  57),  vrhile  at 
other  times  it  has  been  left  to  the  private  arran^ment  of  the  pajrties  interested,  in 
their  capacity  of  underwriters.  &c.  It  vras  decided  in  1783,  that  an  obligation  to 
sail  vrith  convoy  is  not  ftilfillea  by  incidentally  accompanying  and  being  under  the 
protection  of  a  ship  of  vrar,  and  that  only  vessels  commissioned  format  express 
purfKise  by  the  government  constitute  convoy  iPark  en  Ineunmoe,  449).  TIm 
ftdmiral  commandtng-in-chief  on  a  foreign  statiou,  is,  however,  the  repreaeniadve 
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•f{|ieforf«ni]iieiitiotheelBwiofa|i|K>mthigBiiohino^^  ItfireoMiiUTluPMiii 
tbftt  the  conToy  does  not  sail  from  the  sum  port  M  the  Toitel ;  WhMi  tUe  is  the 
ean,  the  eUigAtioii  on  the  niAster  is  to  proceed,  in  the  nsnal  mMiner,  to  the  pkoe 
ef  rendeiYoas.  ConroyB  ouinot  MneraDT  be  appointed  for  etery  indiTidaal  Toyan 
daring  its  whole  continnanoe,  and  in  sucn  cases  Tessels  may  h»Te  to  eonelade  thSr 
Toyages  utprotected.  Each  royage  is.  however,  attached  to  sobo  psfticnlar  oon- 
Toy,  which  most  be  kept  company  witn  so  fkr  as  it  goes.  The  master  of  a  vessel 
boond  to  join  conyoy  mnst  immediately  apply  for  sailing  instructions,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  obe^  the  signals,  and  may  know  tne  place  of  rradezrons  in  case  of  separa- 
tion. Unless  it  be  owin|;  to  impeuments  orer  which  the  master  has  mo  control,  he 
is  not  considered  as  having  put  himself  onder  the  protection  of  convoy,  ontil  he 
has  obtained  sailing  instructions.  The  principal  questions  as  to  sailing  with  con- 
voy arise  out  of  cases  where  it  is  a  warranty  specified  or  implied  in  insoranoes,  and 
in  this  view  it  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  Wamuiitt. 

COPAIBA,  on  COFAIYA,  commonly  called  a  balsam,  but  properly  an  oleo-resin 
or  inrpentine^  is  a  drug  obtamed  from  the  Copa^a  immnrnt^  a  native  of  South 
America,  ana  from  other  species  of  the  same  tree.    Two  Kinds  are  sometimes  distin- 


|;ui8hed,  and  named  from  the  countries  in  which  they  are  produced,  tiie  Brazilian 
Ichiefly  fimn  the  province  of  Para),  and  the  West  Indian.  The  former  is  thin, 
dear,  of  a  pale  colour,  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste:  while 


c«MU,  w&  n  |Muo  vwiviu,  |ui«Miniiii  a«vumuv  ouwu,  auu  va  aii  smmiu  wibvor  mm^o.  WUIIO 

the  latter  is  thick,  golden  yellow,  not  transparent,  and  of  less  agreeable  smell,  even 
resenbling  tnrpentme.  Sp.  gr.  *980.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  castor-oil  and 
the  finer  sorts  of  turpentines.  When  good,  it  should  be  completely  soluble  in  alcohol 
of  the  strength  of  90  percent. ;  but  the  simplest  test  of  its  purity  is  to  heat  a  sniall 
quantity  in  a  watch-glass,  when,  if  good,  a  hard  brittle  resin  remains.  This  drug 
IS  oelenated  for  its  action  as  a  stimulant  to  tlie  mucous  sur&cea.  About  320  cwts. 
are  annually  entered  ft>r  home  consumption. 

CX)PAL,  a  peculiar  kind  of  resin  obtained  from  a  lar|;e  tree  iRhui  oopaUinwn\ 
found  in  various  tropical  countries.  It  usually  appears  in  the  form  of  round,  hard, 
shining,  transparent  masses,  brittle,  tasteless,  and  neariy  inodorous :  and  is  gene- 
rally 9L%  lemon  hue,  though  the  best  is  nearly  colourlees.  It  is  ftisible  and  inlam- 
nuUSle,  insoluble  in  water,  and  difibrs  frt>m  most  other  resins  in  being  very 
maringly  soluble  in  alcohoL  It  is,  however^  dissolved  by  ether  and  some  essential 
oils,  thoo^  with  difikulty.  The  resin  is  duefly  emploved  with  oil  of  turpentine  in 
■aJdng  eopal  vmrniih^  a  substance  which,  when  caiefmly  prepared,  is  durable,  sus- 
eeptible  or  a  brilliant  polish,  and  so  hard  as  to  resist  scratches.  It  is  applied  to 
tea-boards,  snuff-boxes  and  other  utensils,  and  also  to  the  preservation  andrestor- 
atioa  of  paintings.  Copal  is  principally  imported  from  Africa,  though  small 
quantities  are  occasionally  brought  from  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies. 

COPPER  (Fr.  Cmvre,  Ger.  iTtfo/b-.  It.  Bame.  Por.  Cobre.  Ros.  Mjed, 
Sp.  Cobre.  Sw.  Koppar).  a  metal  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  considerable 
faiBtre.  It  is  very  maUeabie  and  ductile,  and  has  a  peculiar  smell  when  warmed  or 
rubbed.  It  is  so  tenacious  that  a  wire  l-lOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support 
nearly  300  lbs.  Sp.gr.8-8.  Fusingpoint  1996Tahr.  The  uses  of  this  Inetal  are  infe- 
rior only  to  those  of  iron.  It  is  used  for  coin,  for  covering  the  bottoms  of  ships,  for 
boilers,  and  a  great  variety  of  utensils  ;  also  in  the  manufoetnre  of  colours,  and  in 
mectictne.  Its  alloys  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of  Bbll-mbtal,  B&ass,  Bbomzb, 
GEHXAif  SiLvsR,  Spboulvm  Mbtal,  and  Pinchbeck. 

Copper  is  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  nature,  but  not  in  great  onantities. 
An  amorphous  mass  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Brazil,  weighing  2666 
Portngnese  pounds.  The  great  source  of  its  sui>ply  is  an  ore  in  which  the  metal  is 
found  combined  with  sulphur.  In  both  states  it  is  obtained  in  almost  every  mineral 
district  in  the  world,  in  oeds,  or  more  commonly  in  veins  in  primitive  and  second- 
ary monntains,  accompanied  by  several  other  mineral  substances.  Mines  of  cop- 
per are  laigely  worked  in  England,  Chili,  Cuba.  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Siberia  ; 
ibooe  of  France,  Spain,  Hungary,  Norway,  and  Ireland,  are  of  mnoh  less  oonse- 


The  EkigUflh  mines  were  scarcely  worked  prior  to  last  century  ^  they  are  diiefly 
Btnated  in  ComwaU,  where  themoetcommonore  consists  of  oopper,iroii,  and  snlphur, 
in  neaiiy  equal  proportions,  and  is  called  yellow  copper  ore,  or  copper  pyrites;  veins 
are  idso  worked  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Anglesey  (particularly  m  Pary's  mountain 
near  Amhroh),  and  Staflbrd.  Owing  to  the  vrant  of  rod  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the 
ores  are  shipped  from  these  countries  to  South  Wales  to  be  smelted,  prindpally  to 
works  shnated  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  Swansea  and  Neath ;  the  smaller  q[uantity 
ef  material  being  thus  earned  to  the  greater,  while  the  vessels  load  back  with  coal 
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for  the  use  of  the  Tarioas  Bieam-eiigiiiee.  The  quantity  of  metallic  copper  yidded  by 
the  ore  is  oommonly  about  8  or  9  per  cent.  The  produce  of  metal  from  the  workings 
in  Cornwall  in  1775  was  3596  tons  ;  in  1800,  5187  tons  ;  in  1820,  7964  tons ;  and 
in  1838, 11,527  tons.  The  prodnctire  power  of  the  mines  has  thus  been  increased 
more  than  threefold  in  the  last  60  ^ears.  No  statement  can  be  given  of  the  total 
quantity  of  copper  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  before  1820  ;  in  that  year  it  was 
8127  tons ;  in  1830,  13,232  tons ;  and  in  1840,  about  16,500  tons.  The  annual 
value  of  tms  metal  raised  in  the  kingdom,  estimated  at  from  £90  to  £100  per  ton, 
may  be  taken  at  present  at  about  £1,500,000. 

The  copper  yielded  by  the  British  mines  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  a  considerable  (but  decreasing)  quantity  is  exported  ;  m 
1820,  it  amounted  to  121,958  cwts. ;  in  1830,  to  183,154  cwts. ;  and  m  1839^  to 
153,743  cwts.  This  last  consisted  of  16,555  cwts.  unwrought  in  bricks  and  piga  ; 
128,977  cwts.  sheets,  nails,  &c.  ^62  cwts.  coin ;  39  cwts.  wire ;  and  7410  cwts. 
wrought  copper  of  other  sorts.  These  are  chiefly  shipped  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don for  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  United  States  :  considerable  quantities  are 
likewise  sent  to  Grcrmany,  Holland,  Canada,  West  Indies,  and  Brazil. 

Of  late  years  great  quantities  of  copper  ore  have  been  brought  to  England, 
chiefly  to  Swansea,  for  the  purpose  of  beinff  smelted,  and  re-exported  m  the 
metallic  state.  In  1839,  the  amount  of  ore  thus  impoiied  was  603,902  cwts.,  of 
which  346,048  cwts.  were  brought  from  Cuba,  and  182,664  cvirte.  from  CSiili.  Of  tiie 
copper  smelted  fr^m  foreign  ore,  there  were  exported  in  the  same  year  112,830 
cwts.;  of  which  there  were  taken  by  France  84^67  cwts.;  and  the  rest  vras  sent  in 
smaller  quantities  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 


Britiih  copper  is  exempted  from  the  tax  laid  on  Tnr,  and  the  oppreedve  recnlations  growing 
out  of  it.  Copper  ■heathlng  and  utendls,  and  old  copper  and  pewter  apparatus  ^British  manulac- 
tnre,  returned  from  the  British  plantations ;  also  copper  stripped  from  vessels  in  ports  In  the  United 


Kingdom  ma^  be  admitted  to  entry  duty  free  under  the  following  regulations :— 1.  Old  c 
sheathing  off  British  vessels  in  ports  in  British  possessions,  upon  proof  that  it  wastakei 
such  ports,  and  also  that  it  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  ship  from  whidi  it  was  so  strip- 


ped, to  be  delivered  to  such  owner.— 2.  Old  copper-sheathing  off  any  ship  in  any  port  of  the 
iJnited  Kingdom,  upon  the  fiact  being  certified  by  the  landing-waiter  superintending  the  process ; 
the  old  copper  to  be  delivered  only  to  the  coppenmith,  who  may  re-copper  the  vessel  firom  whidi 
It  was  stripped,  he  making  proof  to  that  fisot.— 3.  Old  worn-out  British  copper  and  pewter  uten- 
sils to  be  m  all  cases  delivered  when  brought  fh)m  B.  P.  In  British  ships,  upon  the  consignee  sub- 
mitting proof  that  they  had  been  used  on  a  particular  estate,  and  are  consigned  te  him  on  account 
of  the  owner  of  that  estete,  and  that  he  (the  consignee)  believes  them  to  be  of  British  mann&e- 
ture.    (Min.  Com.  CuttonUj  Feb.  15,  1833.) 

For  regulations  as  to  taking  copper  ore  out  of  bond  to  be  smelted,  see  Wabkbousss,  Public 
BoirDKD. 

€k>ppER  MAinTFACTURES.  Thc  custom-house  accounts  of  exports  include  copper 
and  brass  manufactures  together  ;  the  total  quantity  and  declared  value  of  tnese 
shipped  in  each  of  the  years  from  1828  to  1838  were  as  follows  :-— 


Cwts.  Declared  Value. 

1829 161,241 £818,366 

1830 189,609 867,344 

1831 181,9S1 803,124 

1332 213,482 916,063 

.192,974 884,149 


CVt^  Dedand  Value. 

1834 205,960 £961,823 

1835 242,095 1,094.749 

1836 204,835 1,072,344 

1837 260,105 1,106,277 

1838 965,204 1,221,739 


The  chief  shipments  in  1838  were  made  to  the  following  countries,  namely  :~ 
i'rance,  85,926  cwts.,  £371^3;  East  Indies,  65,780  cvrts.,  £303,182;  United 
States,  29/16  cwts.,  £140,722 :  Holland,  19^03  cv^ts.,  £86,369  ;  Beldum,  10,496 


cwts.,  £48(283 ;  Germany,  7248  cwts.,  £36,617 ;  Italy,  7609  cvrts.,  £34^1 ;  British 
West  Indies,  6518  cwts.,  £36,628 ;  Foreign  West  Indies,  4845  cwts.,  £2^552 : 
British  America,  5801  cwts.,  £^,672 ;  BrazU,  5111  cwts.,  £25,595. 

COPPERAS.    [ViTWOL.5  y       f^ 

COPYRIGHT.    [Literary  Property.] 

CORAL  (Fr.  Corail,  Ger.  KoraUen.  It.  Corale,  Por.  A  Sp.  CoraL  Ros. 
Korallu)^  submarine  production,  composed  of  the  cells  of  minute  creatures  of  the 
polypus  kind  iPolypiara  cortifieera,  Lamarck),  some  species  of  which,  after  being 
polished  and  worked,  are  prized  as  ornaments  of  female  drees.  It  is  a  hard,  com- 
pact, stonv  body,  furrowed,  and  in  the  form  of  plants,  with  warty  excrescences ; 
and  is  valued  according  to  its  size,  solidity,  and  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colour.  This  is  most  commonly  yellowish  white;  but  it  also  occurs  red  and  bladk, 
—the  last  beinff  in  general  the  most  highly  esteemed  ;  there  are,  hovrever,  many 
varietiee  of  each  kind.  It  is  found  at  different  depths ;  and  it  is  remarked  that 
light  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  its  growth  as  vfoU  as  its  colour,— tiie  tint  being 
darker  in  proportion  to  the  deepness  of  the  sea.    Coral  aboonds  in  various  partsm 
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the  MedKemneaa ;  the  most  profitable  fisheries  of  it  are  those  of  Majorca,  Minor- 
ca, Prorenoe,  and  Sicily :  the  Sicilian  one  is  chiefly  followed  by  the  Trapanese. 
who  go  for  tba  pnrpose  to  Bona  in  Africa.  In  the  eastern  seas,  it  is  chi^y  fonnd 
in  the  Arabian  Guf,  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in  Japan.  Some  lands  of 
condline  bodies  increase  to  an  extraordinaiT  size,  forming  immense  banks  or  masses 
of  submarine  rocks,  which  are  frequently  dangerous  to  nayigators. 

CORD,  a  measure  for  firewood,  so  called  Mcause  it  was  anciently  measured  by 
a  wtd.  Its  dimensions  are  stated  to  be  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  height,  and 
four  feet  in  breadth  ;  and  its  weight  10  cwts.    It  is  eq[iuJ  to  1000  billets. 

CORDAGE.    [Cable.    Ropb.] 

CORDUROY,  a  &bric  of  cloth  originally  composed  of  silk,  but  now  yery 
eztendTely  made  in  England  of  cotton.  The  common  kind  is  of  a  plain  body,  a 
better  is  twilled  in  the  bacb^  and  the  best  is  twilled  on  both  sides ;  but  there  is  of 
each  kind  a  variety  of  quauties.  The  usual  colours  are  oliye,  drab,  slate,  fawn, 
tad  white.  The  material  is  no  doubt  important,  but  ductility,  pile  of  a  moderate 
heii^t,  and  a  clear  colour,  are  also  characteristics  of  good  corduroy.  It  is  in  pieces 
Tarring  in  length  from  40  to  70  yards. 

(X)IUANDER-SE£D  is  the  fruit  of  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant  iCoriandrwn 
mihum),  fonnd  wild  about  Ipswich  and  in  some  parts  of  Essex.  When  fresh,  their 
smell  is  strong  and  disa^preeable.  but  by  drying  becomes  sufficiently  grateful.  They 
are  osed  in  sweetmeats,  m  brewing,  distilling,  and  in  certain  stomachic  liqueurs  ; 
and  in  some  oonntries  in  cookery. 

CORK  (Fr.  LUffe,  Qer,Korh,  It.  Swhero,  Suvero,  Por.  Cortioa  de  Sovreiro. 
Sp.  Coreho),  the  outer  bark  of  a  species  ofererffreen  oak  {Quereus  suber),  abundant 
m  Portugal,  Spain,  especially  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  Italy,  the  south  of  France, 
Corsiea,  and  other  countries.  This  substance  is  in  reality  dead  bark,  and  its 
remoral  is  efibcted  without  injury.  The  tree  is  first  barked  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  its  growth,  and  this  operauon  is  repeated  eye^  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards. 
Cork  is  light,  porous,  compressible,  ana  elastic.  It  should  be  chosen  in  fine  layers 
or  boards,  not  broken  nor  knotty,  smooth  when  cut,  and  of  moderate  thickness. 
It  is  employed  for  stopping  bottles  and  casks ;  as  fioats  for  nets;  and  for  other 
purposes,  llie  best  white  cork  is  grown  in  France,  but  this  country  is  supplied 
shnost  ezclusiy^y  from  Portugal^— whence  it  is  imported  reneraUy  as  dunnage  in 
ahijpe  laden  with  wine.    The  annual  consumption  is  now  about  60,000  cwts. 

CORN  (Dan.  Kom.  Du.  Graanen^  Koren,  Fr.  Bleds^  Grams,  Ger.  Kom, 
Getmde,  It.  Biads,  Gram.  Lat.  FrumetUum,  Pol.  Zbtme,  Por.  Graat.  Rus. 
C%/je6.  Sp.  Granoi.  Sw.  Sad,  Spanmat),  means  strictly  *^  grain  in  the  ear,"  or 
''grain  unthrashed^  but  in  commerce  the  term  is  applied  in  a  more  compre- 
hensiye  sense  to  all  kinds  of  grain  or  pulse  fit  for  food,  in  whateyer  state  of 
preparation. 

I.  HisiOBiCAL  Summary  of  thb  Enoush  Cobk-laws. 
Period  prior  to  1688.— The  general  tendency  of  early  legislation  was  to  restrict 
the  ezpoitation  of  com,  in  order  to  ensure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the 
People,  while  its  importation  yras  freely  permitted.  The  first  statute  on  record 
upon  this  subject  is  the  84th  Edw.  III.  c.  20,  passed  in  1360-61,  which  prohibited 
exportation.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  in  18^  (17  Rich.  II.  c.  7l>  a  counter-law 
^  enacted,  allowing  exportation  on  payment  of  ^  the  subsidies  and  deyoirs 
thereof  dne,^  except  y^en  prohibited  by  the  king  in  council ;  a  permission  which 
WBs  pUced  under  more  definite  limitations  in  1486  by  the  act  l5  Hen.  VI.  c.  2, 
which  declared  the  export  of  com  le^  only  when  its  price  did  not  exceed  6s.  8d. 

K  quarter  for  wheat,  and  3s.  per  quarter  for  barley.  This  act  was  continued  in 
-U and  in  1444-45  it  was  rendered  perpetual. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  protectiye  corn-law  was  in  1463.  when  the  importation  of 
cen  of  foreign  growth  was  prohibited  unless  the  price  of  wheat  should  exceed  6s.  8d. 
the  quarter,  that  of  rye  4s.,  and  that  of  barley  8s.  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  the  balance  of  prices  had  turned,  and  that,  at  least  for  a  time,  they  were 
hu^  in  England  than  in  the  neighbouring  counmes. 

These  laws,  regulating  the  exportation  and  importation  of  com,  continued  in 
[^  until  1534,  when  exportation  was  prohibited,  except  "  by  license  under  the 
HBg*8  great  wmXf  but  it  naying  been  fonnd  impossible  to  enforce  this  law,  it  was 
wooght  that  better  success  womd  attend  the  regulation  than  the  prohibition  of  the 
aide,  and  accordingly  the  permission  to  export  grain  ynis  restored  in  1554,  when- 
^^  the  prices  yrore  at  or  under  6s.  8d.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  4s.  for  rye,  and  3s. 
nr  Wrley.    In  1562,  these  limits  were  enlarged  ;  the  wheat  to  lOs.,  the  rye  to  8s., 
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and  the  barley  to  6s.  8d. ;  and  in  1571,  it  was  enaeted  by  the  ISth  Elia.  o.  1]L  tha* 
com  mifht  be  exported  at  eertaia  specified  daties  at  all  times  when  no  proctuna* 
tion  had  boMi  iss&ed  to  the  contrary.  This  act  gave  Tirtnal  freedom  to  the  trade, 
as  though  the  law  <^  1463  continaea  in  existence,  prohibiting  importation  jr}ui»  the 
price  ofwheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  be  under  6b.  8d.,  4s.,  and  3s.,  respectively,  the 
rates  that  had  for  some  time  prevailed  rendered  this  law  inoperative. 

This  system  was  continued  in  the  sooceeding  reigns,  but  aoeompaoifid  with 
various  modifications,  particularly  as  regards  the  prices  at  which  export  was  per- 
mitted, which  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  until  in  1670  the  shipment  of 
wheat  was  allowed  at  any  time  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  53s.  4d.  per  quarter. 
In  ordw  to  keep  the  price  at  this  hi^  rate,  heavy  or  rather  prohimtory  duties 
were  at  the  same  time  imposed  upon  importation. 

Besides  thus  trammeling  the  foreign  trade  in  c<nii^  our  ancestors  thou/^t  proper 
to  impose  restrictions  i^wn  the  trade  within  the  kingdom,  under  the  impreesioa 
that  u  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  purchase  immediatelv  from  the  yowen, 
the  profits  of  intermediate  eom-dealers  would  be  saved,— and  that  the  ugurious 
effects  of  dearths,  which  then  frequently  occurred,  were  attributable  to  the  nracUoes 
of  those  dealers  in  buying  up  com^  and  withdrawing  it  from  market.  In  1551. 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  tne  buying  of  com  in  one  market  with  intent  to  seli 
it  in  another  to  be  engromnfft^xk  cmence  punishable  with  fine  and  imprison  BMrnt; 
and  by  a  statute  of  t^een  £lixabeth,  no  person  was  permitted  to  coavey  com 
from  one  piurt  of  the  kingdom  to  another  without  a  license  from  the  magistrates 
in  quarter  sessions.  In  1624,  these  restrictions  were  oonsiderably  modified ;  aad 
in  1675,  the  engrossing  of  com  was  made  legal  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  48s  * 

Period  qf  (he Bounty  Syttem/rom  1688  to  1815.— The  era  of  1688  is  as  important 
in  the  history  of  our  corn-laws  as  of  our  constitution.  Not  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  &vour  obtained  by  the  law  of  1670,  the  landowners  succeeded,  in  1689,  in  pro- 
curing an  act  (1  Wm.  Sc  Marv,  c.  12),  which  provided  that  whenever  wheat  in  the 
home  market  ^ould  be  at  or  below  483.,  and  barley  at  or  below  248.,  there  ihould 
be  allowed  a  bounty  on  export  of  5s.  a-quarter  for  wheat,  and  2s.  6d.  for  barley. 
Bv  a  subseouent  act,  in  1700,  everv  thine  in  the  shiqte  of  duty  on  English  com  waa 
relinquished  by  the  crown  ;  and  m  1707,  on  the  legislative  union  with  Scotland, 
the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  was  rendered  uniform  throue^out  Great  Britain. 

The  grand  argument  brought  forward  in  &vour  of  the  bounty  law  was  its  tend- 
ency to  prevent  a  scarcity  oy  inducing  the  farmers  to  raise  a  surplus  stock  of 
com.  If,  however^  as  commonly  alleged,  the  real  view  regarded  an  ob||ect  more 
directly  resulting  from  it,  namely,  the  raising  of  the  rent  of  lan<^  the  projectors  of 
the  law  were  diMippointed.  The  result  of  the  system  was,  as  may  natorally  be 
conceived,  a  large  exportation  in  abundant  years  ;  but  it  had  not,  on  taking  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  its  operation,  the  effect  oif  creatine  a  general  or  permanent  rise 
of  prices.  On  comparing  the  70  years  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  bounty 
with  the  70  that  preceded  it,  we  shall  find  (VTea^c/Aa/toftf,  b.i.  c  ll),thatthe 
Mice  of  wheat  was  considerably  low^  in  the  latter  period  ;  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  by  carrying  cultivation  at  first  too  far,  it  had  oonnteraoted  the 
intention  Ua  which  it  was  framed.    No  progressive  or  constant  rise  was  com- 

*  Bo  lately  as  1800,  «ngroa«ing  hai  boen  held  to  be  an  offence  at  oommon  ]aw»  and  acon-deakr 
was  cooTioted  of  It,  though  he  was  not  brought  up  for  Judgment  '*  Those  who  sUU  laoaghie,** 
says  Mr  Buchanan,  *'  that  com  is  artifldally  raised  in  price,  would  do  well  to  consider  that  as  the 
supply  of  provisions  is  liable  to  great  Tariations,  there  must  be  some  provision  in  the  economy  of 
nature  for  making  a  smaller  supply  last  as  long  as  a  larger  supply ;  that  there  is  no  way  <^  thus 
regulating  the  consumption  but  by  the  price,  and  that  it  Is,  aooordingly,  in  reference  to  this  great 
object  that  the  price  is  invariably  fixed.  It  neither  can  be  lowered  nor  faicreased  but  for  the  sake 
of  more  exactly  suiting  the  daily  and  weekly  waste  to  the  supply  of  the  year.  If  we  suppose,  for 
example,  that  thi  supply  fsUs  in  one  year  one-twelfth  below  the  level  of  an  average  crop  (which 
we  know  fluently  happens),  it  would,  If  consumptkm  were  to  go  on  at  the  ordinanr  rate,  be 
consumed  in  the  course  of  eleven  months,  leaving  the  last  numth  wholly  unprovided  for.  But 
this  we  know  never  happens,  and  it  is  only  lurevetited  by  a  rise  of  price,  which  measures  the  eon- 
sumption  by  the  deficiency  of  the  crop ;  and  whether,  therefore,  there  is  an  abundant,  middling, 
or  scarce  crop,  a  suitable  allowance  is  sure  to  be  measured  out  to  the  consumer,  by  a  low,  a  mid- 
dling, or  a  high  price.  The  corn-dealer,  indeed,  thinks  nothing  about  all  this;  his  oltleot  is  to  sell 
hb  commodity  at  the  highest  orioe ;  and  in  a  scarcity  he  takes  his  fkiU  advantage ;  but  while  he  la 
thinking  only  of  himself,~whUe  he  is  only  playing  his  own  paltry  game,  he  is  a  mere  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  who  turns  the  little  passions  of  man  to  tha 
purposes  of  bis  own  benevolence  and  wisdom.  There  is  really  nothing  in  nature  more  wonderftil 
than  that  great  law  of  society  bv  which  snbsisteoce  is  measured  out  in  doe  proportion  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  year;  and  the  mors  deeply  It  is  considered,  the  more  worthy  wOlit  appear  of  profound 
and  rational  ■dBoliatkm.''   {Bndtantm't  EditUm  qT  WtaUh  qrifatUms,  note  e,  voL  U.  ^  304.) 
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■wroiemtad  to  prioes  until  afUr  1760,  bj  wfaidi  Umb  the  incTMae  of  oar  popnlfttlon 
begM  to  be  suoh  M  neArlT  to  eqaiJ  by  tndr  eonflamptioB  the  enlui^  prodn^ 
ftcriciiltiiristg.  The  rapid  riie  of  prioe  ariaiiig  from  this  eanse  aboot  tea  yean 
allenrards^  induced  goTemment  to  resort  at  first  to  temporary  prohibitioni  of  ex- 
port ;  but  in  177S.  the  decimve  step  was  taken  of  abrogating  the  bounty  until  our 
markets  should  fail  below  the  price  at  which  it  ¥ras  formerly  allowed,  namely, 
until  wheat  should  be  44e.  a-qnarter,  and  barley  22b.  ;  a  measure  which  amountea 
▼irtoaU^  to  its  withdrawaL  A  more  direct  influence  on  the  market,  however, 
was  eiracted  by  the  abolition  at  the  same  time  of  the  restraints  on  importation, 
which  was  now  permitted  at  the  nominal  dutj  of  6d.,  so  long  as  the  home 
market  should  be  at  or  above  48s.  for  wheat,  ana  24s.  for  barley.  The  object  of 
these  regulations  was  to  maintain,  as  &r  as  possible,  a  level  rate  of  48s.,  which  the 
act  assumed  to  be  a  fiur  price  botn  for  grower  and  consumer.  This  revolution  in 
the  law,  though  asmbed  to  the  influence  of  Dr  Smitii  and  Mr  Burke,  arose  more 
immediateiy  from  a  consideration  of  the  popular  discontent  attendant  on  the  rapid 
advance  of  prices. 

The  landovmers  were  loud  in  declaiming  against  this  change^— ascribing  to  it 
that  cessation  in  our  exports  which  may  be  more  justly  attributed  to  the  increased 
eonflompdon  attendant  on  an  augmented  population ;  and  on  the  plea  Uiat  the 
oouiitry  mi|[;ht  become  dependent  upon  foreign  states  for  foo<L  this  powerAil  class 
Buceeeded,  m  1791,  in  procuring  an  act  raising  the  price  at  which  importation  was 
allowed  at  6d.  per  qua^r,  to  548.;  a  duty  of  2b.  6a.  was  imposed  wnen  the  prioe 
was  between  50b.  and  54s.^  and  24s.  8d.  per  qpiarter  was  charged  when  the  price 
was  below  50s.  Under  this  act  the  maritime  counties  of  England  were  divided 
into  tvrelve  districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  in  each  were  regulated  by 
their  respective  prices. 

In  1804,  the  prioe  at  which  the  prohibttoir  duty  of  24s.  8d.  was  charged,  vras 
raised  from  50s.  to  686.;  between  this  last  pnce  and  66s.,  the  duty  vnw  2b.  6d.;  and 
above  66s.,  it  was  6d.  per  quarter.  By  this  act,  the  mode  of  flxin|r  the  {moes 
adopted  in  1791  was  altered,  and  the  aggregate  average  of  the  twelve  districts  was 
taken  as  the  measure  for  ritfulating  importation  and  exportation. 

In  1814  (54  Geo.  III.  e.  69),  the  bounty  system  was  abolished:  but  it  may  be 
obeerved,  that  none  could  have  been  claimed  at  any  time  after  1792,  in  which  par- 
ticular year  the  average  price  was  b^w  that  fixea  in  1773. 

Period  Jrcm  1815  to  18^8.— In  1815,  a  law  (55  (Seo.  IIL  a  26)  was  passed,  after 
nnefa  opposition,  and  exciting  great  clamour,  permittii^  the  nee  importation  of 
foreign  com  to  be  warehoused,  or  re-exporteo.  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
consumption,  unless  the  average  prices  were,  for  vrheat,  80s.;  for  rye,  pease,  and 
heans,  JSSs.;  for  barley,  40s. ;  and  tfnt  oats,  26s.  Every  nnd  might  be  brought  from 
the  ef^onies  when  the  F^ces  vrere,  for  wheat,  67b.;  rye,  pease,  and  beaJu,  44s.; 
barley,  S3s.;  and  oats,  22b.  Owing  to  deficient  harvests  in  1816  and  1817,  prices 
were  raised  above  these  limits,  and  so  much  com  was  imported  free  of  duty,  that 
a  considerable  surplus  was  lelt  for  future  years.  The  harvest  of  1822  was  one  of 
aboadanee,  and  during  the  next  twelve  months  prices  fell  below  what  they  had 
been  since  1792.  The  projectors  of  the  act  of  1815  expected  that  its  effect  would 
have  been  to  keep  up  wheat  to  about  80s.  per  quarter,  but  so  fkr  vras  this 
expectation  fh>m  being  realized,  that,  excepting  in  'the  years  of  scarcity  already 
alluded  to,  the  average  price,  up  to  1828,  when  the  system  of  prohibition  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  gndui^ea  duty,  was  only  58s.  5d. 

Meantime,  hovrever,  the  law  of  1815  vras  modified  in  1823,  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
portation whenever  the  price  of  wheat  was  70s.,  for  rve,  pease,  and  beans,  468., 
nr  barley.  35e.,  uid  for  oats,  25s.  per  quarter,  when  a  duty  of  17s.  was  to  be  pay- 
able on  vrheat  during  the  first  three  months  of  importation,  and  12b.  thereafter  (and 
proportional  rates  for  other  grain);  but  prices  were  never  such,  during  the  con- 
tinuMiee  of  this  act,  as  to  bring  it  into  operation.  In  1825,  the  importation  of 
colonial  wheat  was  permitted,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  5s.  per  quarter,  vrithout 
refeteaee  to  the  prioe  in  the  British  market.  In  the  same  year,  another  act  was 
pane<Lpennitting,  until  the  15th  August,  the  entry  of  com  warehoused  prior  to 
May  1822  at  a  low  duty ;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  api^rehensions  of  a  oeficient 
harvest  forced  the  government  to  the  extraormnary  step  of  having  recourse  to  an 
order  of  ooancil  to  admit  500,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  at  an  almost  nominal 
rate  of  dutv,  in  order,  on  the  one  hand,  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  prohibitory 
system,  ana  on  the  otner,  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  ports,  and  the  conseouent 
probaUe  admissioa  of  such  a  quantitv  of  ffrain  bejond  the  actual  wants  of  the 
country  as  might  have  affected  prices  for  along  period  afterwards. 
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fi|  1,  S.  Repeal  fonner  acts. 
jj^  ^ .  . 


These  indications  of  imperfection  in  the  system,  which  admitted  of  alternate  pro- 
hibition and  unlimited  impcnrtation,  gave  strcoigtn  to  the  opinion  that  abetter  plan 
might  be  devised ;  and  its  inoonyenience  haying  at  length  been  recognised  by  all 
parties,  the  act  of  1828  founded  upon  a  series  of  resolutions  introduced  by  Mr 
Charles  Grant  (now  Lord  Glenelg),  was  passed,  by  which  the  trade  has  been  since 
regulated. 

II.  ExiSnifO  IlBOULlTIOlfS  OF  THE  BbITISH  Ck)BN-TRADB. 

These  are  embodied  in  the  act  9  Goo.  lY.  c.  60  (15th  July  1828),  the  principle 
of  which  is  the  constant  freedom  of  importation,  upon  the  payment  of  duties  fluc- 
tuating according  to  the  ayera«e  price  of  grain,  decresfiing  as  the  price  adyanoesy 
and  increasing  as  tiie  price  falu. 

Bdurm  to  Com-tntpeetor,  {  19.  Eyery  soeh 
factor  and  dealer  shall  reium,  on  WedneM^j  in 
each  week,  to  the  inspector  for  London,  an  ao- 
eoont,  signed  by  him  or  his  agent,  of  the  quan- 
tities of  eadi  sort  of  British  com  sold  daring  the 
week,  ending  on  and  including  the  next  |n«ced- 
ing  Tuesday,  with  the  prices,  the  amount  of  eyery 
parcel,  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  each  tort, 
by  whBX  measure  sold,  and  the  names  of  the 
buyers,  and  of  the  pers(ws  for  whom  such  com 
was  sold ;  and  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  su<^  inspec- 
tor to  require  any  person  making  or  tendering 
such  returns,  to  dedare  and  set  forth  wliere,  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  any  soch  com  waa 
delivered  to  the  purchasers. 

Provincial  Intpeetors,  {  90-Si.  To  be  ap- 
pointed by  majors  in  towns,  and  Justices  of  peace 
in  counties.  Dealers  ineligible;  also  those  so 
ennged  within  preceding  IS  months. 

DedaraUon  by  Dtakn  in  Provineka  Towm^ 
f  S5.  Every  person  who  shall  deal  in  British 
com,  or  who  shall  in  such  town  engage  in  the 
business  of  a  com-factor,  miller,  maltster,brewer, 
or  distiller,  or  who  shall  be  the  owner  of  any 
stage-coaohes,  wagons,  carts,  or  other  cairlagea 
carryinff  goods  or  passengers  for  hire  to  and  fktmi 
any  such  town,  and  every  person  who,  as  mer- 
chant, clerk,  agent,  or  otherwise,  shall  purchase 
at  such  town  any  British  com  for  sale,  or  for  the 
sale  of  meal,  flour,  malt,  or  bread,  made  or  to 
be  made  thereof,  shall  before  so  dealing,  pur- 
chasing, or  engaging  himself,  make  and  deUvera 
declaration  (according  to  a  form  given  in  the  act), 
that  his  returns  shall  in  all  respects  be  conform- 
able to  the  provisions  of  the  act ;  which  declarar 
tion  shall  be  delivered  to  the  mayor,  or  chief 
magistrate,  orto  some  Justice  of  peace  for  sudi 
town,  or  for  the  county  or  division  in  which  the 
same  is  situate,  who  are  to  deliver  a  certiflcttte 
thereof  to  the  inspector  of  com  returns. 

IrupeeUm  empowered  to  require  nuh  De- 
claration (S  86)  from  any  person  buying  and 
selling  com,  not  within  the  terms  of  the  act 
specially  required  to  make  declaration. 

Dealere  to  make  Retume  of  Saiee,  {  87.  AU 
persons  required  to  make  declaration,  shall,  on 
the  first  market-day  which  shaU  be  holden,  in 
each  week,  in  the  town  in  which  thev  reepecavely 
deal,  return  to  the  inspector  for  such  town  an  ac- 


.  There  shall  be  levied  upon  all  com  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kincdom, 
from  parts  beyond  seas,  the  duties  specified  in 
the  subjoined  table. 

Shipments  A-om  Colonlei,  S  4.  No  com  shall 
be  shipped  from  any  British  possesdon  out  of 
Europe,  as  being  the  produce  of  such  possession, 
untU  the  owner  or  shippw  shall  have  subscribed, 
before  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  a  declaration  specifying  the  quantity 
of  each  sort,  and  that  the  same  was  the  produce 
of  some  B.  P.  out  of  Europe,  to  be  named  in  sudi 
declwation,  nor  until  such  owner  or  shipper  shall 
have  obtained  from  such  chief  officer  a  certificate 
of  the  quantity  so  declared  to  be  shipped.  And 
before  any  com  shall  be  entered  at  any  port 
in  the  U.  K.  as  being  the  produce  of  any  B. 
P.  out  ctf  Europe,  the  master  of  the  ship  im- 
porting the  same  shall  deliver  to  the  chief  officer 
of  customs  a  copy  of  such  declaration,  certified 

a  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
pment  before  whom  the  same  was  made,  to- 
gether with  the  certificate  signed  by  the  said  chief 
officer  of  customs  of  the  quantity  of  com  so  de- 
clared to  be  shipped ;  and  such  master  shall  also 
subscribe,  before  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at 
the  place  of  importation,  a  declaration  that  the 
several  quantities  of  com  on  board  such  ship, 
and  proposed  to  be  entered,  are  the  same  that 
were  mentioned  in  the  declaration  and  certificate 
produced  by  him,  without  any  addition.  Penalty 
for  fyse  statement,  jb'lOO,  with  forfeiture  of  the 
com. 

MaU  or  Ground  Com,  {  6.  Not  lawibl  to 
Import  for  consumption  into  the  U.  K.  any 
malt,  or  into  Oreat  Britain  any  com  ground, 
except  wheatmeal  and  flour,  and  oatineal,  or 
into  Ireland,  any  com  ground,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture. 

Gazette  Accounts,  %  6.  Accounts  of  com  im- 
ported, and  in  warehouse,  to  be  published  month- 
ly, by  the  commissionerB  of  customs,  in  the 
London  Ckutette. 

Foreign  DuUes,  ^c  {  7*  If  any  foreign  state 
shall  subject  British  vessels,  goods,  ftc.  tft  any 
higher  duties  or  charges  tlum  are  levied  on  the 
national  vessels,  Ac  of  such  state,  his  Bfi^Jesty 
majT  prohibit  the  importation  of  com  from  sucn 

WedUif  Returns  of  Sales,  {  8*  In  order  to  re- 
gulate the  import  duties  on  com  according  to  the 
average  prices  of  British  com,  provides  that 
weeklv  returns  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of 
British  oom  shall  be  made  from  IfiO  towns  in 
England  and  Wales,  to  an  inspector. 

ComptrotUr  qf  Return,  |  9-12. 

London  Inspector,  |  13-17.  To  be  appofaited 
by  Lord  Mayor,  Ac.    Dealers  hi  com  ineligible. 

Declaration  bp  London  Corn-factor,  Ac  i  18. 
Every  com-foctor  or  agent  withtai  five  miles  from 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  eyery  dealer  at  Hark 
Lane,  shall  deliver  to  the  Lord  Mayor  or  Alder- 
men ,  a  declaration  that  the  returns  of  sales  to  be 
made  by  him  shall  be  conformable  to  the  act. 


count,  signed  by  them,  of  the  amount  of  eveiy 
parcel  of  eadi  respective  sort  of  British  com 
bought  during  the  week  ending  on  and  including 
the  dav  next  preceding  sn<^  first  market-day, 
with  the  price,  by  what  measure  bought,  name 
of  seller  of  each  parcel,  with  the  names  of  the 
person  or  persons,  if  any  other  than  the  person 
making  such  return,  for  or  on  account  of  whom 
the  same  was  so  bought  or  sold ;  and  the  inspec- 
tor may  deliver  to  any  person  tendering  such 
retum,  a  notice,  requiring  him  to  set  forth 
where,  by  whom,  and  in  idiat  manner  sndi  com 
was  delivered. 

Inspector  not  to  inehuU  Retume  h^^  aeeer- 
taining  that  the  Parties  have  wtade  DedanOlon, 
f  88. 
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. J  make  Weekly  Settumt  to  Comp- 

troOar/i  99, 

WtOa^  Averageiy  %  30.  The  average  prices  of 
aDBrltiah  eorn,  bV  which  the  laid  diiUet  shmll 
be  regulated,  shall  be  made  up  and  computed  (m 
Tfannday  In  each  week,  hi  manner  following  :— 
The  comptroller  ahall.  each  Thursday,  from  the 
retoras  received  by  hhn  during  the  preceding 
week,  ending  on  and  including  the  Satuiday  bi 
•neh  week,  add  the  total  quantities  of  each  sort 
of  British  com  sold,  and  the  total  prices  for  which 
the  same  shall  have  been  sold,  and  shall  divide 
the  latter  by  the  former ;  and  the  sum  produced 
thereby  shall  be  added  to  the  sums  tai  like  man- 
ner, produced  in  the  five  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  same,  and  the  amount  thereof  being 
divided  by  six.  will  give  the  sum  which  shall  be 
tokw^tobe  the  aggregate  average  price  of  each 
sort  of  Britidi  com  req>ectively ;  and  the  comp- 
troller shall  publish  such  agnegate  weekly  ave- 
nges in  the  next  snooeedingOaiette,  and  every 
Thnrsdav  transmit  a  certificate  thereof  to  the 
chief  officer  of  customs  at  each  of  the  ports 
of  the  U.  K.;  and  the  duties  to  be  paid  shaU 
Iran  time  to  time  be  regulated  at  CMh  of  the 

ports,  by  the  avenge  aggregate  prices  of  British , , 

com  at  the  time  of  the  entry  for  nome  oonsnmp- 1  the  former 


^*2iJ^^  com,  grata,  meal,  or  flour,  ehaim- 
able  with  anv  such  duty,  as  such  asgregate  ave- 
rage prices  shaU  appear,  and  be  stated  intbe  last 
of  such  certificates,  which  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  officer  of  customs  at  such  oort. 

Imperial  Measure  (9  31)  to  be  used  ta  omn- 
puting  quantities. 

BrmOi  Com  (9  33)  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  aU 
grata  the  produce  of  the  U.  K. 

Retumi  beUeved  bp  ComptroUer  to  be  tmtme 
(5  36)  shall  be  represented  to  the  committee  of 
the  Privy  CoundJ,  who  may  diract  liim  to  omit 
the  same  from  the  computation  of  average  prices. 

PenaUUs,  8  42-46.  Every  person  required  to 
make  and  deliver  declarations,  who  shall  &U  to 
do  so  ta  the  maimer  dhncted,  shall  forfeit  £30 
for  each  month  during  which  he  shall  ne^^  or 
delay  to  make  and  deUver  any  such  dedaration : 
and  every  person  Csiltag  to  nuke  returns  ta  the 
manner  directed,  shall,  for  such  offence,  forfeit 
£S0.  And  persons  making  fiUse  or  fraudulent 
returns,  shall  be  guilty  ctf  a  misdemeanour. 

LimitaUon  <if  Actions,  8  48.  Actions  under 
this  act  must  be  brought  withta  three  months  of 
matter  done.    Defenomts  may  plead  the  general 

Issue,  and  if  judgment  giv« *  ''•    — 

shall  have  treble  c 


have  treble  costs. 
DUTIES  ON  FOREIGN  CORN  ENTERED  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 


platatiir. 


IF  IMFORTBO  PBOM  AHY  VOaBION  OOUWTRY. 


Avenge  Price  of  British  Cora. 


WheaL—ain.  and  under  62s.  per  <; 
For  each  Is.  under  61s.,  Is.  addi 
68s.  and  under  6SS 


65s. 
e6s. 

67s. 


70s. 
7«fc 


60s., 
66s. 

e7s. 

688. 
69s. 
70b. 
Tit. 
7». 
731.. 


And  at  or  above  73s. 

Maize,  Budt  Wheat,  Bear  or 


,  and  under  33s.  per  qr, 
And  for  each  Is.  under  32s.  sudi  duty 

to  be  Increased  by  Is.  6d. 

38s>  and  under  34s 

And  for  every  additional  Is.  from  39s! 

to  41b.  such  datj  to  be  decreased 

byls.6d. 
When  at  or  above  41s. 


Dutj 
perqr. 


t.  d. 
S5    8 


84    8 
23    8 


Avenge  Price  of  British  Corn. 


Oats.^UM,  and  under  S5s.  per  qr 

And  for  each  Is.  under  SU.  such  duty 

to  be  tacreased  by  Is.  6d. 

258.  and  under  268 

And  for  every  additional  Is.  from  256. 

to  31a  such  duty  to  be  decreased 

by  ls.6d. 

At  or  above  31s 

Rve,  Pease,  and  Beans,— ^5^  and  under 

36s.  perqr. 

And  for  each  Is.  under  S5s.  such  duty 

to  be  tacreased  by  Is.  6d. 

36s.  and  under  378 

And  for  every  additional   Is.  from 

36s.  to  46S.  such  duty  to  be  decreas- 

edby]8.6d. 

At  or  above  468. 

Wheatmeai  a>td  Flour,  per  barrel  of 

196  lbs.— Duty  equal  to  that  on  38| 

gallons  of  wheat. 
Oatmeal,  per  quantity  of  181i  lbs.— 

Duty  equal  to  that  on  1  quarter  of 


Duty 
perqr. 


t.    d. 
10    9 


9  3 

1  O 

16  9 

15  6 


IV  rmoDvcm  or,  and  impobtxd 
mhaot^Untfl  British  wheat  be  67s.  . . 

When  at  or  above  67s.  per  qr 

BariQT,   Maim,  Buck    Wheat,  Bear 
or  Biffff,^Unm  British  barley  be 


raOM,  ART  BRITIftH  POBSSaSION  OUT  Or  BC7ROPB. 


When  at  or  above  34s.  per  qr. , 

Ootc—UntU  British  oats  be  25s.  . 

When  at  or  above  Ms.  per  qr. . 


5   O 
9   6 


2  6 

0  6 

2  0 

0  6 


Rl^,  Pease,  and  fiea»w.— Until  British 

rye,  pease,  or  beans  be  41s. ... 

When  lU  or  above  418.  per  qr. . . . . 

Wheatmeai  and  Flour,  per  barrel  of 

196  Iba— Duty  equal  to  that  on  381 

gallons  of  wheat 
Oa(mea/,perquantityofl81|lb0.— Duty 

equal  to  tnat  on  1  quarter  erf  oats. 


J 


III.  StATtSnCS  OF  THB  COBN-T&ADE. 

In  prernnting  a  brief  smnmary  of  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  the 
Umtod  Kingdom,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  farther  back  than  the  year  1760, 
partly  fh>m  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  statistical  materials  previously  in  existence, 
but  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  from  that  period  we  may  date  the 
gr«at  derelopment  of  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  increase  of  town  population, 
which  caused  Great  Britain  to  become  an  importing  instead  of  an  exporting  country 
for  com.    Taking  decennial  periods,  we  find  that,  m  the  first  ten  years,  1 760-1 769, 
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when  the  ayerage  population  of  England  (inclndm^  Wales)  was  6,850,000,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  produced  exceeded  the  consumption  by  L384,561  quarters,— a 
quantity  so  nearly  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  that  the  deficient  harvests  of  1767 
and  17o8  occasioned  the  importation  of  834.669  quarters.  The  average  price  during 
this  period  is  estimated  by  Mr  Porter  at  37s.  per  Quarter,— a  price  which  appears 
to  have  given  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  as  the  number  of  indosure  bills  passed  was 
*  385.  In  the  second  period,  1770-1779,  when  the  mean  population  had  advanced  to 
7,520,000,  we  find  five  years  of  export  and  five  of  import,— the  imports  rather  pre- 
ponderatmg  in  quantity.  In  this  period  the  average  price  of  wheat,  according  to 
the  London  Gazette,  was  45s.  per  quarter,  and  the  number  of  inclosure  bills  was 
increased  to  660.  In  the  next  period,  1780-1789,  six  were  years  of  export,  and 
four  were  years  of  import ;  but  the  excess  of  the  imports  of  wheat  was  only 
288,502  quarters,-^he  supply  being  thus  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  consumption  of 
the  people,  the  mean  number  of  which  now  reached  8,170,000.  In  this  period,  the 
average  price  was  45s.  9d.,  having  once  been  as  high  as  52s.  8d.;  the  number  of 
indosure  bills,  howeyer,  fell  off  to  246. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1799,  England  ceased  to  be  an  exporting  oouniry ; 
the  iMt  shipments  of  wheat  having  been,  as  already  noticed,  in  1792,  when  the 
price  fell  to  41s.  9d.  War  immediately  followed ;  and  a  series  of  deficient  harvests 
oegan  in  1795,  which  forced  up  prices,  and  led  to  the  passing  of  an  increased  num- 
ber of  indosure  bills.  The  deficiency  extended  to  a  positive  dearth  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  next  decennary  period,  1800-1809 ;  and  tne  price  of  wheat  having  been 
raised  to  the  unprecedented  height  of  115s.  lid.  per  quarter,  a  great  additional 
quantity  of  land  was  brought  under  the  plough. 

In  1809.  another  deficient  harvest  occurred,  and,  notwithstanding  the  importation 
of  1,500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  the  average  price  of  1810  was  103s.  3d.,  reckoned  in 
the  depreciated  currency,  or  about  90s.  if  estimated  in  gold.  In  1812,  it  advanced  to 
122s.,  eaual  to  about  100s.  in  gold,— a  price  so  high  as  to  cause  the  ^plication  of  so 
much  aaditional  capital  to  land,  that  no  fewer  than  133  inclosure  buls  were  passed 
in  this  year,  being  the  largest  number  on  record  in  any  one  session.  This  stimulus 
being  continued,  Ted  to  an  increased  production,  which,  joined  to  the  diminished 
expense  of  importation  consequent  on  the  return  of  peace^  caused  so  great  a  reaction 
that  the  average  price  of  wh^t  in  1814  fell  to  a  rate  which,  measured  in  gold,  was 
only  about  54s.  per  quarter.  The  cry  of  **  agricultural  distress''  having  in  con- 
sequence become  urgent,  Parliament  was  induced  to  pass  the  act  of  1815,  securinff 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  British  grower,  until  the  average  price  of 
wheat  shoula  reach  808.  In  the  ten  years  1810-1819,  no  fewer  than  853  inclosure 
bills  were  passed ;  but  between  1820  and  1830,  the  number  was  only  205.  This 
diminution  was  partly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  previous  in- 
dosures  having  ^;reatly  reduoMl  the  quantity  of  waste  land  fitted  to  be  brought  into 
cultivation,  but  it  is  in  a  much  higher  degree  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  a  larger 
amount  of  produce  has  of  late  been  drawn,  espedally  in  the  northern  counties,  from 
the  same  portion  of  ground,  than  was  obtained  in  general  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century^— an  improvement  which  has  been  effected  by  the  more  complete  drainafe 
of  the  land,  the  adoption  of  better  rotations,  the  enforcement  of  greater  economy  m 


the  management  of  details,  and  other  causes.  This  improvement  is  not  universally 
admitted  by  the  landovniers,many  of  whom  contend  that,  owing  to  the  fall  of  prices, 
i^culture  has  materially  declined  since  1815,  and  in  particular  since  1820 ;  but 


wough  this  CeiU  has  certainly  involved  many  in  difficulties,  there  is  still  incontest- 
able evidence  to  show  that  the  a^culture  of  the  kingdom  generally,  so  far  from 
declining,  has  made  an  astonishing  progress  since  1815.  In  illustration  of  this 
position,  Mr  Porter,  in  his  valuable  **  Progress  of  the  Nation^  (sec.  2,  c.  1,  p.  171), 
exhibits  the  proportionally  decreasing  quantities  of  land  brought  into  use  from 
1801  to  1835  m  contrast  vnth  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  same  period 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  follows  :— 

Indosure  IncreMeofl  Indatun  Incrcateor 

Billi.  Acm.       Population.  I  Bilb.  Acres.       PopulaUon. 

1801  to  1810 906. ..  .1,657,980.  ...9»209.618    1821  to  1830 106. 340,38a. ..  .3.113,361 

1811  to  1890 771.... 1,410,990.... 9,6i5,738  1 1831  to  1835 66. 109,480.....  1,458,403 

In  the  period  from  1820  to  1835  there  was  no  increase  worth  mentioning  in  the 
quantity  of  foreign  com  entered  for  home  consumption  as  compared  with  Uie  pre- 
Tious  ten  years,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  now 
consume  more  com,  and  particularly  wheat,  than  at  any  former  period.  We  are 
therefore  brought  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  very  cpreat  increase  of  pro- 
duce must  have  taken  plaoe.    According  to  the  estimates  adopted  hj  Mr  Porter, 
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"  IOjOOO  ftcres  of  uable  and  pMinre  land,  which,  as  enltirated  in  1801,  Bopporied 
4337  inhabitants^  do,  at  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  improTements  brought  about 
in  the  art  of  a^cultuie,  sunport  5555  inhabitants  f  being  an  increase  of  about  ^th 
<^  25  per  cent,  in  this  perioa.  Again,  if  we  compare  the  present  state  of  the  agri- 
coHunU  class  with  their  condition  beifore  the  last  war,  a  still  more  advantageous 
contrast  is  exhibited.  **  With  scarcely  any  exception,**  says  he,  **  the  revenue 
drawn,  in  the  form  of  rent,  from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  has  oeen  at  least  doubled 
in  erei^  pajt  oi  Great  Britain  since  1790.  This  is  not  a  random  assertion,  but,  as 
regards  many  counties  of  England^  can  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  living  wit- 
nesses, while  in  Scotland  the  fact  is  notorious  to  the  whole  population.** 

No  means  have  been  hitherto  devised  for  ascertaining  the  actual  produce  of  com 
in  this  country.  But  looking  to  the  statements  of  the  b^t  authorities,  and  allowing 
for  at^  circumstance  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  population  of  Ireland  live  chiefly 
upon  potatoes,  the  average  annual  produce  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  may  be  estimated  at  about  56,000^000  quarters.  Deducting  one-seventh 
for  seed,  there  remains  48,000,000  quarters  for  consumption  as  food,  and  otherwise. 
Adding  to  this  the  annual  importation  from  abroad,  which  on  an  average  of  the 
12  years  from  1829  to  1840,  inchisive.  v^as  1,685,607  quarters,  makes  the  total  yearly 
consumption  about  fifty  millions  of  quarters,  or  nearly  one  million  of  quarters 
a-week ;  of  this  upwardiB  of  one-fourth  may  be  estimated  to  consist  of  wheat. 

The  extent  to  which  the  potato  is  used  as  food  in  Ireland  allows  a  considerable 
quantity  ofgrain,  the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  sent  to  Great 
Britain.  The  quantity  thus  exported  has  (as  shown  m  Taole,  No.  I.)  increased 
fh>m  between  800,000  and  400,000  quarters  yearly,  to  about  3,000,000  quarters 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  It  chiefly  consists  of  oats  ;  this 
grain  forming  about  five-sevenths  of  the  whole,  while  the  wheat  is  only  about  one- 
sixth.  The  shipments  take  place  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Waterfora,  Limerick, 
Cork,  Dublin,  and  Drogheda ;  large  quantities  are  also  sent  from  Wexford,  Gal- 
way,  Newinr,  Dundalk,  Sligo,  Londonderry,  and  Newport.  The  principal  ports 
at  which  those  shipments  are  received  in  Great  Britain  are  Liverpool  (about 
450,000  quarters  grain,  and  1,200.000  cvrts.  meal  and  flour),  London  (from  600,000 
to  900,0(H)  quarters  grain),  and  Glasgow  (nearly  400,000  quarters  grain,  and  300,000 
cwts.  meal  and  flour) ;  but  a  considerable  share  of  this  tnide  is  likewise  possessed  by 
Bristol.  Portsmouth,  Gloucester,  Southampton,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  and  Lancaster. 
{Par,  Paper,  1839,  No.  27.) 

The  chief  seat  of  the  British  trade  is  London,  where  a  great  weekly  market  is 
held  ervery  Monday  at  the  €k>m  Exchange.  Mark  Lane  j  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
being  also  business  days.  The  quantity  of  British  gram  annually  Drought  coast- 
wise to  London  is  nearly  1,500,000  quarters,  besides  about  1JOOO,000  cwts.  meal  and 
flour;  the  shipments  from  ^thence,  however,  are  trifling.  The  other  ports  which 
participate  most  largely  in  the  coasting-trade  in  British  com.  are,  in  respect 
to  exports, — Yarmouth,  Ipswich,  Maldon,  Lynn,  Harwich,  (^Icnester,  Stockton, 
Berwick,  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  and  Banff  ^  and  in  respect  to  imports,— Liverpool, 
(joole,  and  Hull,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  Leith,  Grangemouth,  ana  Glasgow.  The 
total  quantity  annually  sent  coastwise  is  about  3,500,000  quarters,  besides  nearly 
2,000,000  cwts.  flour  and  meal. 

The  total  quantity  of  British  wheat  sold  in  the  150  towns  firom  which  returns 
are  made  to  the  Com-office  was,  in  the  year  1829,  2,576,129  quarters ;  in  1834, 
3,768,602  quarters ;  and  in  1838, 4.064,305  quarters. 

From  the  annexed  accounts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign  supplies  are  principally 
received  from  the  north  of  Europe,  especially  Fmssia,  or  rather  Fmssian  Polana. 
the  produce  of  which  is  brought  dovm  the  Vistula  on  rafts  to  Dantzic,  the  chief 
port  of  shipment.  The  price  of  the  wheat  exported  from  this  port  averages  rather 
nigfaer  than  at  other  places,  but  this  difference  is  more  than  counterbaJianced  by 
the  superiority  of  its  quality,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  English,  the  ^  best  white'' 
or  **■  high  mixed  "  bemg  indeed  superior  to  our  best.  Hamburg  is  likewise  an  im- 
portant grain  market,  being  an  emporium  for  the  produce  of  the  extensive  coun- 
tries watered  by  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  for  large  quantities  of  Baltic  com.  The  chief 
other  exporting  ports  m  tne  north  of  Europe  are  Konigsberg,  Biga^  Petersburg, 
Rostock,  and  Rotterdam.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  only  great  shipping  port  is 
Odessa;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  considerable  quantity  will  be  ever  imported 
f^m  tbsnce  to  Great  Britain,  as,  owing  to  the  distance  between  the  two  places,  it 
is  essential,  to  preserve  the  wheat  in  condition  and  from  heating,  that  the  voyage 
should  be  nndertaken  in  winter.  A  fUler  account  of  the  com- trade  at  these  places 
win  be  fonnd  under  the  heads  Prussia,  Hambubo,  Russia,  Mecklehbubo,  and 
Holland. 
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The  quantity  of  foreign  com  entered  for  home  oonsamption  vaiiee  of  course 
according  to  the  prodnctiyenesB  of  our  harreet.  In  1833.  it  was  only  110^ 
quarters ;  while,  in  1839,  it  amounted  to  no  lees  than  4,632,261  quarters/peing  the 
largest  supply  ever  introduced  into  this  country  in  any  one  year.  The  latter 
quantity  must  have  constituted  a  yery  considerable  proportion  of  the  grain  brought 
to  our  nuurkets  in  1839,  as,  besides  the  great  deficiency  in  the  hanrest  of  the  pre- 
yious  year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  country, 
yrhich  has  been  yariously  estimated  at  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  is 
neyer  brought  for  sale,  but  is  consumed  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  employed 
as  seed.  Its  influence  m  checking  prices  must  alio  haye  been  considerable  ;  for,  as 
we  haye  elsewhere  diown  [Price],  the  natural  effect  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  so  necessary  an  article  as  com,  is  to  produce  a  more  than  equiyalent  rise  in  its 
price. 

An  account  of  the  yarieties  and  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  ynll  be 
found  under  the  heads  Wheat,  Oats,  Bablbt,  &c. 

No.  I.  Statembnt  of  the  Quantities  of  Irish  Grain  (principally  Oats)  imported 
into  Great  Britain  in  each  Year  from  5th  January  1800  to  5th  January  1840. 


YrT 

Quarten. 

Yn. 

Qoarten. 

Ym. 

QuMten. 

Yn. 

Qtunen. 

Yrt.: 

QuMlcn. 

Yn. 

Qoutm.! 

inoo 

3.838 

1807 

463,195 

1814 

818,468 

1821 

1,888,816 

1888 

8,896,590 

1835 

8.679.438 

1801 

£80 

1808 

666,770 

1815 

881,198 

1822 

1,063.089 

1889 

8,307.844 

1836;  8.958,8781 

18U9 

461,371 

1809 

938,478 

1816 

873,865 

188:^ 

1,588.153 

1890 

8,915,521 

1837 

3.030.893 

1803 

343,547 

1810 

631,887 

1817 

695.651 

1884 

1.634,000 

1831 

8.489,188 

1838 

3.474.308 

1804 

316,958 

1811 

489,867 

1818 

1,804.733 

1885 

8,803,968 

1838 

8,990.767 

\^ 

9,943,149 

1805 

306.SS4 

1818 

597.366 

1819 

967.680 

1886 

1,693,388 

1833 

8,737.441 

1840 

2.387.985 

1806'     4f»,700 

1813     977.164 

1880  1.415.788  F1887I  1, 888,460 1 

|l834 

ilZStSS. 

_ 

luantities  of  the  different  kinds  Imported  fh>m  IreUuid  in  1839  irare  as  follows :— Oata. 
!-        .... « .,  ._.   ,_._._.  _..«.,. '-.to583' 

i59t§S8  qnarters  grain) ;  tiarley,  indnding  bear  or  Un,  dl^675  quarters;  TWt  &1  quarters; 


The 
ters 


The  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  Imported  fh>ni  

,381,348  quarters,  and  oatmeal,  917.061  cwt.  (equiralent,  at  176  lbs.  perquarteri 
ITS  orain) ;  wheat,  98,473  quarters,  and  flour.  559,504  owt.  (equiTslent,  at  398  lbs. 


to  583,584  quar> 
quarto*,  to 


pease,  1484  quarters 
aboTe.* 


beans,  11,635  quarters;  malt,  8861  quarters ;  in  all,  8,843,149  quarters  as 


No.  II.  Accoukt  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  imported  :  the 
ayerage  price  of  British  Wheat,  according  to  the  London  Gazette ;  ana  the 
nature  of  Uie  Crops  firom  1800  to  1828  inclusiye. 


Year.        Nstnre  of  Crop.        Price.      Qusrtcn.     Year.        Nature  of  Cro|k        Price.      Quarien. 


1800 
1801 
1808 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1818 
1813 
1814 


Bad... 
Good. 


Ayerage | 

•eflcient 

hage < 
deficiency.... 

Scarcity 

Good  crop 

Deficiency 

iFaTourable | 
^^jjj^Ywag^^jj^ 


110  5 

115  11 

67  9 

67  1 

60  5 

87  I 

76  9 

73  1 

78  11 

94  5 

103  3 

98  5 

188  8 

106  6 

8  1 


Jl 


1,248,607 
1,396,369 
496,359 
997,145 
306,067 
849,879 
280,776 
379,833 

4241709 
1,491.341 
838.366 
244.385 
485,569 
681.383 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1890 
1891 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1896 
1887 
1888 


FuIlaTcrage 

Scarcity 

>Not  above  are-f 

Rather  below  average 
Above  average... 


Below  average.. 

Average 

Nearly  average., 

^Average 

Scarcity 


63  8 
76  8 
94  0 
83  8 
78  3 
65  10 

64  5 
43  3 
51  9 
68  0 
OS  6 
56  11 
56  9 
60  5 


1,090,949 

1,503,518 

188,133 

94.874 

9 

18,137 
15.777 
685.831 
315,808 
678,733 
•48,060 


*  In  charging  duties,  and  In  conversions  In  the  public  accounts,  the  following  quantities  of  floor 
or  meal  are  respectively  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  imperial  quarter  ctf  grun ;  naoMly,  wheat- 
meal  or  flour,  398  lbs.;  barley-meal.. bean-meal,  and  meal  of  maue  or  Indian  com,  384  lbs.;  rye- 
meal,  484  lbs. ;  and  oatmeal,  176  lbs. 

In  converting  the  weight  of  naln  Into  measure,  the  rule  adopted  In  the  aeooimts  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Is  that  laid  down  to  Ae  act  1  A  8  Geo.  IT.  c  87,  f  ^.  according  to  which,  67  Iba.  wheat, 
65  lbs.  rye,  49  lbs.  barley,  48  lbs.  bear  or  bigg,  and  88  lbs.  oaU,  are  respectively  deemed  to  be  equal 
to  1  Wtochester  bushel  These  proportions  give  the  foUowtoc  equlvaiento  to  1  imperial  quarter, 
y, 470-87  Ibe.  wheat, 453-87 lbs. rye, 40435 lbs.  barley7946*6e  lbs.  bear  or  b%g,  and  319*5B 


•  rye, 

UM.  OmXMt 

The  Irish  barrel  of  wheat,  pease,  beans,  and  rye,  equal  90  stones,  eadi  of  14  lbs.  avolrdiipols: 
the  barrel  of  barley,  bear,  and  rapeseed,  equal  16  stones;  the  barrel  of  oats  generally  equal  14 
stones ;  and  the  barrel  of  malt,  18  stones. 
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No.  III.  Statement  of  the  Qaantities  of  Forei^  and  Colonial  Com  entered  for 
Home  Consomption  m  the  United  Kin^om :  the  Imports  from  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain ;  the  average  Prices  of  British  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley,  accord- 
ing.  to  the  London  Gazette  ;  and  the  Natore  of  the  Crop  for  each  Year,  from 
1829  to  1840  inclnsiTC. 


Y«r. 

Nature  of  Cn>]K 

^-^tJfJS-^ 

FoKign  k  Colonial  Grain 
entered  for  Consumption. 

Great  Britain.           1 

Wheat. 

•.      4. 

66    3 
64    3 
66    4 
58    8 
52  11 
46    2 
39    4 
48    6 
55  10 
64    7 
70    9 
66    4 

fiariey. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

l:fe 

1,510,486 

376,638 

84,037 

64,975 

28,555 

30,106 

244,275 

1,848,477 

2,711,309 

2^401,367 

Other  Grain. 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

1,7S;227 
1,685,804 
1.871,684 
2,200,474 
1,893,230 
2,013,153 
2,017,662 
2,359,515 
2,495,828 
2,931,719 
1.984,818 
2,153.526 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

Average 

Full  average... 
Nearly  average 
1  Above  ave- f 

J    "^ I 

Abandant 

'Above  average 
Under  average.. 

Scarcity 

Under  average^ 
Average 

•.     d. 

32  6 

i'. 

33  1 
27    6 
29    0 

29  11 
32  10 

30  4 
81    5 
39    6 
36    5 

•.    d. 
22    9 

24  5 

25  4 
20    5 
18    5 
20  11 

22  0 

23  1 
23    1 
22    5 

25  11 

26  8 

5;$i829 

1,039.291 

1,069.833 

116,394 

26.270 

168,955 

408,342 

377,346 

595,648 

90.771 

1,920,952 

5^^017 
529.717 
557,496 
790.293 
844,211 

S?:?5g 

598,757 
534,465 
542,583 
258.331 
174,440 

No.  lY.  ^riTEMBNT  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Com  Imported.  Re- 
exported, and  Entered  for  Consumption,  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1829  to  1839, 
inclnsiye :  also  of  the  <^antities  remaining  in  the  Bonded  Warehouses  of  the 
United  lungdom  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  said  Years  respectively. 


Isopottn  froin 

Nortn  of  Europe. 

South  of  Europe. 

Britiah  America.. 

United  SCatee. 

Other  placea 

Total.... 

Re-exported. 

Entered  for  oonramption. 

Inwarahouae 


Imported  from 

North  of  Borope. 

Sooth  of  Europe 

British  America. 

United  States. 

Other  places. 

Total.. 

Re-exported. 

Entered  for  consumption. 

In  warehouae.M. 


1,242,346 

275,551 

5,690 

113,818 

34,574 

1,671,939 

72,376 

1,379,174 

247,752 


Imported  fi«m 

N<»th  of  Europe. 

Sooth  of  Europe. 

British  America 

United  States. 

Other  places. 

Total. 

Re-exported. 

Entered  for  consumption. 

In 


WbMt.      Othtf  Onia. 


9&.I 

19,726 

1,677 

14C 

971  .< 
79,13j 
579,r^ 


».84fil 


hm  1 


1832. 


Wh«rt.      OthcrCniB. 


287.447 

5,642 
103,468 
39,117 
28,384 


464.058 
288,189 
876,638 
702,293 


l£^92fl 

7,43S 

t 

S 


171,14fl 
112,84S 
116,394 
268,544 


1835. 


WbMt.     OtfMrOaiB 


^763 


2fi 

6SC 


239,460 

79,87a 

406,342 


1830. 


,677,942, 
34,698' 
,711,876  1,039.291 
154.367i 


1833. 


WImO.      OtbarGnla. 


171,962  145,874 
-  -   4,771 
10 


852 
100,557 

10,188 

39,024 
322,583  150,672 


12 


93.768 
84,037 
822,852 


25,609 
26,270 
365,926 


1836. 


227.294 

1,611 

5,150 

338 

28,681 


2W;o74 
255,037 
30,108 
631,442 


567 
4 


621 


"mm 

80.06S 
877.346 


24i 


1831. 


1.171,920 

43,545 

1,069,833 

309,537 


1834. 


WhML      OtWOimfai. 


&,526 
2 
56,446 
9,993 
36,076 
202,043 
159,499 
64,975 
774,185 


3^341 

1,216 

283 

i',6o7 


379,847 
24,fi83 
168,956 
548,064 


1837. 


525,496 

12,628 

2.722 

37 

87,437 

"858^15 

308,192 

244,275 

644.671 
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Importod 
Rusdia 


from 


Denmark... 

Pnusia. 

Oerinany... 

Holland 

Belgium 

FranooM..  •...•••• 

Spain.. 

Italj^ 

Ionian  Iilands*. . . 

Turkey.. 

~      Indtee. , 

British  Amerloa.. 
United  Statee..... 
Channel  friandi... 
Other  plaoea. 


Re-exported. 

Entered  for  conramption.. 
In  warehouiei.. 


Total. 


1838. 


On. 

41.408 

133,566 

586.()03 

350,139 

82,011 

18,437 

60,831 

421 

31,006 

11.647 

5.370 

3,150 

5.404 

11,356 

6,141 

41,545 

m 

1,389.327 

156,105 

1.848,477 

25,729 


10,229 
4,139 

199 
16,816 
93,688 

468 


4 
i',427 


56,970 

54.424 

11.005 

242,188 


1,994 

23, 

10,416 

55.788 
44>'7 
1,648 


33^820' 

9ir7,986 

767.735 

428.737 

116,901 

24,873 

311,182 

17,794 

341,180 

16,370 

13.928 

43,757 

5,011 

7.769 

127,406 

46,353 

40,052 


3l6r823 
46,235 
98,521 
75,010 

101,336 
21.196 
5,C  ' 


8m72 

25'i,173 

350,5(17 

142,8U3 

38,336 

6,884 

135.644 

601 

8 


1,772 
36 
979 

7.640 

_4.996 

982,901 

7.256 

1.066.71' 

8,7<6 


No.  y.  A  Retubn  of  the  Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  of  Wheat,  and  the  Differ- 
ence per  Cent.,  in  each  of  the  Years  from  1829  to  1838  inclosiTe,  in  England  and 
Dantzdc.    {Par,  Paper,  1840,  No.  177.) 


Tean. 

1889 

Ekolamo. 

DANTxra 

Lowett. 

HlrhetL 

^•r 

LowMt. 

Hlffbett. 

°^r 

1.    d. 
55    4 
55    5 

59    9 
51    3 

$1 

ss 

51  0 

52  4 

S.    d. 
75    11 

63      7 
66     5 
48     6 
44      0 
61      9 
60      1 
78      4 

27- 
94- 
14* 
99* 

92- 
68- 
17- 

50- 

s.    d. 
90     8 
99     9 
40      9 
98    10 
96     4 
93     9 
SO      1 
21    10 
93     9 
24      1 

a.    d. 

60  1 

48  2 

49  6 
4t     6 
32     0 
28     6 
24    11 
84    10 
38    11 

61  9 

96- 
62- 
23- 

g: 

23- 
93- 
59* 
88* 
154- 

1830 

1831 

1839        

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

No.  VI.  AooouifT  of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat  and 
other  Grain  and  Pulse  entered  for  Home  Consumption  in  tiie  United  Kingd<»n, 
from  the  time  (15th  July  1828)  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV.  cap.  60,  came  into  opentioii, 
to  the  5th  day  of  Januajy  1839  ;  the  Total  Amount  of  Duty  reoeiTod  thereon  ; 
and  showing  what  that  Dutj  was  equal  to  per  Imperial  Quarter  on  the  Aggre- 
gate Ayerage  of  all  this  Period. 


Wheat 

FoRnoN  Pboduob. 

OoLomAL  Pboduob.           | 

OuanUtke 

(^anedwith 

Dacy  For  Home 

CoMnmpckm. 

Amount  of 

Avenge 
rates  of 
Dutj. 

Quantitlee 
cbarmd  vlifa 
DutyTorHomc 

Amount  of 

Duty 
ncdTcd. 

rates  of 
Duty. 

109,718 
87,361 

CNrta. 

2,039,115 
414,921 
768,429 
35,546 
176,920 
965.776 

IS 

4  4 

7    5 
9    8 
3   9 
6    4 

PerCwt 
1    9 

5  11 

519^530 

314 

8,977 

6:592 

5;489 

Cwtfc 

£ 
98,191 
93 
995 

"635 

"384 

PerQr. 
3a.  9d. 
1    6 

0  8 

i'ii 

i'*5 

PerCwt 

1  5 
0  10 

Bariev. 

^. 

Bye.:.:.:::...:::: 

Peaaf) 

BfAnik 

Indian  Oonu. 

Boek  Wheat. 

WheatmesldcFIoiir 
OfttmeaL 
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IV.  General  Obse&tations. 

TbQ  ineqnality  of  the  seasons  is  one  of  those  obyions  fiusts  which  force  themselTes 
upon  the  attention  of  alL  Eqnally  so  is  the  fiict,  that  this  inequality  is  greater  in 
a  small  than  in  a  large  distnot ;  and  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  in 
iax>portion  as  the  territory  which  supplies  subsistence  is  extended,  the  difference  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  seasons  wm  be  lessened.  It  is  thus  that,  by  leaving  the 
domestic  trade  of  a  kingdom  unshackled,  the  deficiency  of  one  district  is,  in  a  year 
of  scanty  harvest,  compensated  in  a  ^p^ater  or  less  degree  by  the  comparative  abund- 
ance of  another ;  while  the  pressure  is  eaualised  throughout  the  vear  oy  the  spontan- 
eous operations  of  the  comAlealer,  whicn  force  the  people  upon  that  timely  economy 
in  the  consumption  of  food,  which,  from  ignorance  or  improvidence,  tney  might 
otherwise  fail  to  adopt.  But  the  merchant  who  equalises  the  supply  of  subsistence 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  performs,  though  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
in  a  more  accurate  manner,  functions  precisely  analogous  to  those  discharged  by 
the  domestic  dealer ,~in  a  manner  more  accurate,  because  the  irregularity  of  the 
seasons  in  any  territory  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  extent.  On  the  same  grounds, 
it  is  obvious  that  prices  must  be  always  variable  in  a  limited  market,  ana  steady 
in  proportion  as  the  market  is  extended. 

Th^  principles,  however,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  forei^  trade,  have  seldom 
been  allowed  to  exercise  an  unfettered  influence  over  national  policy.  In  this 
country,  the  exportation  of  com  was  at  one  time  prohibited  ;  at  another  it  v^as 
encouraged  by  a  boimty ;  while  at  a  third  its  importation  was  subjected  to  re- 
striction. Tlie  last,  the  existing  practice,  being  one  about  whose  exnediency  opinion 
is  at  present  much  divided,  we  propose  to  state  briefly  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
is  maintained,  and  the  objections  that  are  commonly  urged  against  it. 

The  poliov  of  restraining  importation  professes  to  have  in  view  two  objects  :— 
1^  To  render  the  country  independent  of  foreign  supplies ;  2(L  To  protect  and 
encourage  agriculture. 

Isi,  The  first  object  was  much  insisted  on  in  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  es- 
tranged position  in  which  Great  Britain  had  stood  in  reference  to  other  countries 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  last  war ;  and  it  is  still  maintained,  though  per- 
haps less  strongljT  than  formerly.  The  opponents  of  the  corn-law,  however,  urge 
that  such  a  combination  of  foreign  powers  as  should  render  importation  impossible, 
or  even  difficult,  is  a  contingency  scarcely  conceivable,  and  totally  at  variance  with 
the  experience  of  those  countries,  especially  Holland,  that  have  adopted  a  different 
policy  :  That  it  is  even  opposed  to  our  own  experience,  in  as  far  as  we  have  been  for 
many  years  in  part  dependent  on  other  countries ;  a  large  portion  indeed  of  the  grain 
imp<nted  in  1 810.  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  harvest  of  1809,  having  been  brou^t 
from  France  in  the  midst  of  war  :  Moreover,  that  we  import  from  foreign  countries 
cotton-wool  and  other  materials  necessary  in  manufactures,  affording  employment 
and  subsistence  to  several  millions  of  our  population,  but  that  the  interests  and 
feelings  created  and  sustained  through  means  of  such  transactions,  instead  of  being 
adverse  to  political  security,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  prosperity  and  j)eace. 

2d.  The  duty  on  ^rain.  considered  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  Bntish  corn- 
growers,  is  to  be  viewed  partly  as  a  countervailing  duty  for  their  peculiar  burdens, 
and  partly  as  having  for  its  object.the  securing  to  them  of  the  home  market. 

(1.)  The  principu  burdens  imposed  on  the  agriculturists  exclusively,  or  in  a 
higher  degree  than  on  others,  are  stated  to  be  tithe  and  poor-rate,  the  countervail- 
ing duty  for  which  is  estimated  by  Mr  M'CuUoch  at  58.  or  6s.  6d.  a-quarter  on 
wheat ;  namely,  3s.  6d.  for  tithe,  and  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  for  poor-rate.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  la  urged  by  many  that  the  agriculturists  are  not  subjected  to  greater 
taxation  than  other  classes,  more  especially  since  the  late  alteration  of  the  poor-law, 
but  that  the  contiary  is  the  case,  all  the  direct  public  taxes  affecting  the  occupation 
of  the  fanner  having  been  repealed;  also  that  land  is  proportionally  less  burdened 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  most  other  countries :  Farther,  that  even  admitting  any 
snch  extra  taxation  to  exist,  it  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  charges 
attending  the  importation  of  so  bulky  and  perishable  an  article  as  com. 

(2.)  The  surplus  of  duty  on  foreign  grain  beyond  the  peculiar  burdens  of  the 
British  corn-growers,  is  levied  with  the  view  of  securing  to  them  a  preference  in  the 
home  market,  similar  to  the  legislative  privilege  in  this  respect  enjoyed  bv  other 
branches  of  industry ;  and  they  maintain  that,  naving  lud  out  much  capital  on  the 
faith  of  the  continued  existence  of  the  present  state  of  things,  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  that  it  shall  not  be  speedily  altered.  To  this  it  is  answered— That  the 
•*  protection''  of  agriculture  pves  an  enhanced  value  to  the  prime  necessmr  of  mSB; 
a  circumstance  eminently  injurious  to  the  general  body  of  consumers,  and  particu- 
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larly  to  the  m&nafSMJturers,  who,  while  the  coet  of  food  is  thus  artifidftlly  nised, 
are  engaged  with  foreigners  in  an  arduoos  competition,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
redace  profits  and  wages  to  the  same  lerel,  whether  on  the  Continent  or  in  I^u4and : 

That  the  yiews  entertained  hy  the  landowners  themselyes,  as  to  their  stmering 
from  a  change  of  the  existing  law,  are  exaggerated,  if  not  unfouDded^  while,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  instead  of  bein^  benefited  they  have  been  directiv  mjnred  by  the 
restrictiye  system,  which,  by  holding  out  a  fancied  security,  has  led  only  to  con- 
tinued alternations  of  over-production,  **  agricultural  distress,"  and  short  suj^liee. 
These  obserrations  have  reference  solelv  to  the  principle  of  a  restrictiYe  corn- 
law.    Whether,  holding  that  a  duty  should  oe  imposed,  the  present  scale  is  ii^jurions 
from  its  varying  character,  is  no  less  a  subject  of  controTersy.    The  principal  ad- 
vantage expected  from  the  sliding  duty  was,  that  it  would  tend  to  preserre  uni- 
formity of  prices.   But  the  extremes  in  the  weeklj  averages,  since  it  was  introduced, 
have  been  36s.  in  December  1835,  and  Sis.  6d.  m  January  1839,— a  difference  of 
)  26  per  cent.  Again,  a  graduated  duty  which  fluctuates  with  the  variations  of  price, 
can  never  be  appreciated  beforehand,  and  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  fertile  sooroe 
of  delusion.    Thus,  suppose  a  merchant  commissions  a  cargo  of  foreign  wheat  when 
the  home  ^rioe  is  71s.,  and  when,  of  course,  the  duty  is  6s.  8d. :  and  suppose,  at 
the  same  time,  that  when  he  brings  his  wheat  to  market  the  price  has  nulen  Ss., 
that  is,  to  688.,  he  will  in  such  case  (besides  losing  b}r  the  fall  of  price)  have  to  pay 
a  duty  of  168.  8d.,  or  10s.  a-^uarter  more  than  his  estimate.    In  the  case  of  a  rising 
market,  the  advantage,  it  is  true,  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  corn-merchant ;  but 
a  law  which  thus  adds  to  the  loss  of  an  unsuccessful  and  to  the  profit  of  a  suoceisslhl 
speculation  cannot  be  deemed  beneficial.    An  equal  degree  of  uncertainty  is  com- 
municated to  the  operations  of  the  foreign  grower,  who,  of  conseauence,  Omits  his 
S reduce  to  the  market  upon  which  he  can  fairly  calculate.    In  this  way,  the  gra- 
uated  duty  prevents  that  early  importation  of  grain  which  merchants  would  &ve 
recourse  to  even  in  the  distant  prospect  of  a  scarcity,  and  leads  to  its  being  delayed 
until  after  the  emergency  has  arisen,  and  when  the  payment  of  its  price  cannot  be 
effected  by  shipments  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  out  must  be  made  suddenly 
in  bullion,— a  circumstance  which  generally  leads  to  a  pecuniary  crisis.    Such  a 
crisis  occurred,  as  is  well  known,  m  the  sudden  exportation  of  Sullion  to  an  im- 
mense amount  in  1839,  which  led  to  the  convulsion  of  the  money-market,  much  dis- 
tress in  trade,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  the  Bank  of  England  flrom  a  suspension 
of  specie  payments. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  necessity  of  approaching  with  caution  any  alteration  of  the 
laws  affecting  so  important  a  branch  of  industry  as  agriculture,  because  any  great 
shock  given  to  the  com-/px>wer8  would  be  at  the  least  as  hurtful  to  others  as 
to  themselves.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  authorities,  that  the 
interests  of  all  classes  would  be  consulted  by  changing  the  present  system  for 
that  of  a  fixed  duty.  And  that  this  need  not  oe  high,  m  order  to  ensure  safety 
to  the  landowner,  may  be  inferred  fVom  the  facts  that,  taking  a  series  of  years, 
the  average  price  of  wheat  at  Dantric  (the  cheapest  exporting  port)  is  not  under 
35s.,  while,  in  the  event  of  a  demand  from  this  country,  it  invariably  rises  to  409. 
and  upwards ;  and  that  the  charges  of  transport,  exclusive  of  the  importer's  profit, 
are  fully  10s.  a- quarter.*  A  moderate  duty  added,  therefore,  would  obviously 
afford  ample  protection,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  England,  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1887,  was  ouy 
oOs.  3d.  a-ouarter  ;  whUe,  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840.  it  was  not  mote 
than  56s.  llid.;  and  that,  during  the  greater  portion  ^  this  periocL  cultivation  was 
never  carried  on  with  more  spirit  or  success.  Landlords  should  also  keep  in 
view  that  high  rents  do  not  altogether  depend  upon  high  prices ;  for  the  additions 
to  the  present,  compared  with  the  former  rent-rolls,  have  oeen  much  greater  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  com.  This  is  owing  to  various 
circumstances^—to  increased  population  and  wealth,— to  the  better  adapted  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  land,  to  ^eater  economy,  and  to  the  proness  of  agricultural 
science.    These  causes  of  a  nse  of  rents  are  still  in  action,  ana  will  coi 
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80  even  with  additional  efficiency ;  and  their  progress  will  of  course  still  fbither 
remove  all  chance  of  inconvenience  trcm  a  moaification  of  the  present  system. 

*  **  The  chargM,  in  ordinary  timM,"  tayt  Mr  Porter  of  the  Bowd  of  Trade,  **  of  merely  tnun- 
porting  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  the  north  of  Germany  and  the  lower  porta  of  the  BaKie  to  Enf» 
Und,  are  iteted,  on  good  authority,  to  be  IQk  6d.,  in  addition  to  all  the  chargee  on  ahipphig ;  and 
I  am  auured  that,  fai  order  to  get  baok  fai  London  the  cost  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  bought  hi  the 
Dantsio  market,  with  the  lowest  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  it  must  be  aold  at  an  adranoo  of  UH. 
upon  the  origfaial  cost"    (^ffkcUqfRuMctUmsmllUlmportalimiifikfr^ 
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CORNELIAN.    [CiRifEUAN.] 

COROMANDEL-WOOD,  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  great  size,  is  used  in  cabinet 
woriL  like  sebra  and  roee  wood.  But  it  is  inferior  to  the  Ust  in  the  brilliancy 
aiKl  diTidon  of  its  ooIoutb,  having  a  dingy  ground,  and  aometimee  running  into 
white  streaks. 

CORUNDUM.    [ADAMAifTiNB  Spar.] 

CORVETTE  (Fr.),  a  small  yessel  of  war,  usually  carrying  from  10  to  20  guns. 

COSS,  also  called  iDBOottCfros^CrotOyajidHardary^iB  an  Inaian  itinerary  measure, 
which  Taries  in  different  purees.  It  is  generally  distmguished  into  the  siandard  cm 
and  the  common  cot ;  the  former  is  deduced  from  its  proportion  to  a  degree  of  the 
meridian,  the  latter  rests  on  popular  computation.  Thus  tne  standard  cos  is,  in  some 
places,  35  to  a  de^^ree  ;  in  others,  87  i,  40,  and  45  ;  while  the  common  cos  Taries 
from  1  to  2A  British  miles.  In  the  map  of  Central  India  prefixed  to  1^  John 
Malcohn's  Memoir,  42  cossee  are  reckoned  to  1  degree.  The  Bengal  cos  of  1000 
fiUhoms  s=  1  Brit,  mile  1  furlong  3  noles  and  3 J  yaras. 

COTTON- WOOL,  or  COTTON  (Dan.  BomuUL  Du.  Boomufol,  Kaioen.  Fr. 
QOon.  Ger.  BaumtooUe.  It.  Bambagia,  Cotone.  Por.  Algodao.  Rus.  CfUobtt- 
ehaiaja  Bumaga,  Sw.  BomuU,  Sp.  Aigodan,  Hindus.  RuhL  Malay,  Kapa»\ 
a  yegetable  hair,  or  filamentous  down,  euyeloping  the  seeds  of  different  species  of 
Gonmum,  a  plant  growing  in  warm  climates,  and  indigenous  to  In<tia  and  Amer- 
ica. It  is  produced  within  pods  which  protect  it  from  injury  by  dust  or  weather, 
until  it  is  npe  and  fit  to  be  gathered,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  causes  it  to  expand 
and  burst  open  the  pod.  It  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white  hue,  possesses  downy 
softness  and  warmth,  and  its  delicate  fibres  are  sufficiently  long,  flexible,  and 
tenacious  to  admit  of  being  spun  into  a  fine  thread.  The  usual  di^ctions  m  the 
plant  are,  Iti,  Tree  Cotton;  2d^  Shrub  Chiton ;  Sd,  Herbaoeout  Cotton ;  of  each  of 
which  there  are  sereral  kinds,— 4he  plant  having  a  great  tendency  to  run  out  into 
Tarieties. 

\tiy  Tree  Cotton  {O.  Arboreum)  is  found  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  It  only  attains  the  height  of  from  12 
to  20  feet ;  but  another  cotton-bearing  tree  iBombaa  oeiba)^  seen  in  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere,  called  familiarly  the  umbrella  tree,  attains  the  height  of  100 
feet.  The  produce  of  the  latter,  howerer,  is  of  so  short  and  brittle  a  fflnre,  that 
it  is  unfit  for  spinning  or  anv  other  purpose,  exeept  stuffing  pillows  and  beds. 

2d,  Shinb  Cotton  (&.  rettgtotum)  occurs  in  one  or  other  of  its  Tarieties  throughout 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a  cur- 
rant bosh.  Its  duration  yaries  according  to  the  climate;  in  the  hottest  countries 
it  is  a  perennial,  while  in  cooler  places  it  oecomes  an  annual.  In  the  former,  two 
crops  a-year  are  inhered,  one  from  October  to  December,  the  other  from  February 
to  ApriL  The  Ghiiana,  Brazil,  and  most  of  the  West  Inma  cotton  is  of  this  kind ; 
the  whole  being  also  long  stapled. 

3d,  Herbaceous  Cotton  {G.  herbaeeum),  bv  fiur  the  most  useftil  and  important  of  the 
three  kinds  we  haye  noticed,is  an  annual  plant  cultiyated  in  the  United  States.  India. 
China,  and  many  other  countries.  It  attains  the  height  of  18  or  24  inches.  Tne  seed 
Is  nsnall^  planted  in  rows  in  March,  April,  and  May  :  and  the  cotton  is  gatheivd  by 
hand,  within  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  jpoos.  in  August,  September,  and 
Ootooor.  It  is  to  this  kind  that  the  planters  confine  their  attention  in  the  southern 
part  of  North  America,— the  places  where  cotton  is  most  extensiyely  cultiyated, 
and  where  the  following  yarieties  are  commonly  distinguished  : — Ut,  Ncmkeen  Cot* 
ton,  abundant  in  produce,  the  seed  coyered  witL  down,  the  wool  of  a  dirty  yellow 
colour,  and  usually  low  priced.  2d.  Oreen-teeded  Cotton,  which,  as  well  as  the 
former,  is  grown  m  the  upland  ana  middle  districts^  whence  the  latter  is  called 
upland,  also  Mhortstaplejjoid.  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  formerly  cleaned, 
bowed  OeoTffia  Cotton,  This  kind  was  at  first  chiefly  raised  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  yery  |preatly  extended  in  Alatoma,  Mobile, 
and  the  Valley  of  the  MissiBsippL  9(L  Sechuland  or  Long-staple  Cotton,  the  flnest 
of  all,  is  distinguished  by  the  black  colour  of  its  seed,  and  the  fine  yellowish- white, 
strong,  and  silky  long  staple  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  it  is  «^wn  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  near  the  sea.  between  Charleston  and  Sa- 
yannah,  and  on  small  islands  ad(joining  the  shore.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  requisite  for  the  production  of  this  kind,  it  forms  only  a 
trifling  nroportion  (about  12^000,000  lbs.)  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  ; 
nor  is  the  quantity  on  the  increase. 

All  the  yarieties  of  the  plant  require  a  dry  and  sandy  soil.  Marshy  ground  is 
wholly  onflt  for  it,  and  a  wet  season  is  deetruotiye  to  the  crops,  which  are  besides 
preearions  firom  the  diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject,  particularly  blight  pro- 
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daoed  by  wetness  at  the  roots.  In  f^enenl,  it  flonrishes  most  InznriantlT,  and  yields 
produce  of  the  best  quality,  on  the  coast,  as  is  proved  by  the  growth  of  the  aea-u^and 
cotton,  which  is  mostly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ocean's  spray ;  and  a  manure 
of  salt  mud  is  known  to  impart  a  healthful  action  to  the  plant,  and  to  produce  a 
staple  at  once  strong  and  suky.  To  this  rule,  howeyer,  the  fine  Pemambneo  cot- 
ton is  an  exception;  also  the  Egyptian,  the  growth  of  the  upper  proyinces  bcdng 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Delta.  In  the  United  States,  land  fresh  brought 
under  cultiyation  will  yield,  on  an  ayerage,  from  1000  to  1200  lbs.  per  acre  of  cot- 
ton with  the  seed,  which  will  giye,  of  clean  cotton,  from  250  to  300  lbs.;  but  in 
the  old  states,  the  produce  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  this  quantity. 

The  operation  of  gathering  the  ripe  cotton  reouires  to  be  performed  with  great  care ; 
and  its  separation  nrom  the  seeds  is  a  work  of  some  difficulty,  and  one  which  must 
be  done  effectually  before  the  article  is  packed,  otherwise  it  will  become  oily 
and  mouldy,  and  by  the  partides  of  seed  and  dirt  be  rendered  unfit  for  spinning. 
In  Asia  this  is  slowly  performed  by  a  rude  hand-mill  or  roUer-gin,  by  which  not 
more  than  from  40  to  65  lbs.  a-day  can  be  cleansed.  The  sea-island  cotton  is  still 
separated  from  the  seeds  by  rollers,  constructed  howeyer  on  a  powerfhl  scale ;  but, 
excepting  this  kind,  all  the  North  American  produce  is  cleaned  by  the  saw-gin, 
invented  in  1793  by  Mr  Eli  Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  by  which  one  man  may 
separate  3  cwts.  in  a  day.  This  invention  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history 
of  the  cotton-trade,  as.  though  the  instrument  injures,  m  some  degree,  the  fibre, 
the  process  is  so  nipia  as  to  have  been  the  mam  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  the 
short-stapled  American  cottons,  and  thus  has  powerfully  contributed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  its  cultivation. 

After  the  cotton  is  separated  ftx>m  the  seeds^  it  is  packed  in  large  canvass  bajra, 
commonly  with  the  aid  of  a  screw  or  hydrauhc  press,  into  a  very  dense  bale,  for 
the  convenience  of  transport.  The  bale  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  Ueorgia,  or  West 
India  cotton  wei/riis  from  about  300  to  310  lbs. ;  that  of  New  Orleans  and  Alaba- 
ma, from  about  ^  to  500  lbs.:  the  East  India  bale, 320  to  380  Uw. ;  the  Braalian, 
160  to  200  lbs.;  and  the  E;gyptian,  180  to  300  lbs. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  manufacture,  England  obtained  the  raw  material  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  Levant.  In  last  century,  the  largest  suppHee  came  ftom  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  but  before  1779,  the  quantity  annually  imported 
scarcely  exceeded  5,000.000  lbs.  In  1786.  vrhen  the  total  iaiports  were  19,900,000 
Ibs^  there  were  brought  from  the  British  West  Indies  5,800,000  lbs. ;  French 
and  Spanish  colonies,  5,500,000  lbs. :  Dutch  colonies,  1,600,000  lbs. ;  Portuguese 
colonies,  2,000,000  lbs. ;  Smyrna  and  Turkey,  5,000,000  lbs.  Prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  it  was  raised  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  southern  colonies  for 
domestic  use  ;  and  after  the  peace  of  1783.  small  Quantities  were  exported  from 
Georgia.  It  was  not,  however,  cultivatea  to  mucn  extent  for  exportation  until 
about  1791  or  1792.  Soon  after  which  it  became  the  great  staple  <tf  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  lately  of  the  new  states  in  the  south-west  In  1791, 
the  quantity  exported  vras  only  189J316  lbs. ;  but  in  1794,  it  was  increased  to 
1,601,760  lbs. :  in  1800,  to  17,789,803  lbs.;  since  which,  oveing  to  Mr  Whitney's  in- 
vention, and  toe  indus^  and  enterprise  of  the  American  planters,  the  exports  have 
ffraduaUy  risen  to  be  in  value  equal  to  one-half  of  the  whole  domestic  exports  of 
uie  United  States.  [UirrrKD  States.]  An  equally  rapid  extension  has  occurred 
in  the  consumption  m  the  article  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries 
of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwnght,  and  others,  as  noticed  in  the 
next  article. 

The  following  statements  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  eotton  in  1834 
are  derived  from  tables  compiled  by  order  of  the  American  Congress,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr  Levi  Woodbury,  late  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury. 

EtUmateiProduetiminlBSA.  I  DUtrtbuUm  in  IS3L 

lbs.      I  Ibft. 

United SCatM 400,000,000  Bzports from U.Statas to BngUutd.. 988,750.000 

BrasU.. 30,000,000      ....  ....       to Pnuiee. .  79.MO,000 


Mezfoaand  South  America  (exchuive 

ofBmsU) 35,000,000 

Weitlndiflf 8,000,000 

Egypt S5,000,000 

Other  psrtt  of  Africa. 34,000,000 

India 185,000,000 

Other  parti  of  AaU 110,000,000 

Other  pvti  Of  the  World. 13,000,000 


Total 900,000,000 


to  other  placte  «0,000,000 
Total  ft^m  Uoiled  Btatee. . .  .388,850,000 

Export!  fhmi  India  to  BngiaDd. 32,000,000 

to  China. 40,000,000 

BrasU  to  England 18,000,000 

Weet  Indies  to  Enriand. 4,000,000 

BrasU  ftWeetlnttoto France.....    4,000,000 

Eflrpt  A  Tuikqr  to  Bnctaad 1.500,000 

....  toFnuMe. 7,000,000 

TWal 473,150,000 
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The  diffoMnees  between  the  quantities  produced  in  and  exported  from  the  sot- 
eral  coontries  represent  the  probable  consumption  in  the  places  of  growth. 
Since  1834  the  cultiTation  has  been  materially  increased,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  India,  and  Egypt,  to  which  heads,  as  well  as  those  of  the  omer  countries  of 
production,  we  refer  for  ftirther  information. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  British  trade  since  1820;  annexed 
to  which  is  the  arerage  annual  price  of  upland  or  bowed  Georgia  cotton,  which  is 
generally  eonsidered  as  forming  a  standard  by  which  the  yalue  of  other  kinds  is 
measured. 

AccoiTirT  of  the  Quantities  of  Cotton-wool  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Quantities  Elxported  and  Entered  for  Home  Consumption  ;  also  the  average 
prices  of  Upland  or  Bowed  Greorgia  in  each  year,  from  1820  to  1840  inclusive. 
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Of  the  76,412,689  lbs.  imjDorted  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States  in 
1838,  tiie  latest  year  for  which  the  particulars  are  given  in  the  public  accounts,  there 
were  broiu^t  from  East  Indies  40.217,734  lbs. ;  Brazil,  24,464,505  lbs. ;  Egypt, 
4J51^  lbs.:  Colombia,  2,877,194  lbs.;  British  West  Indies,  1,529,536  lbs.;  Italy, 
Ac, 996,764  lbs.:  Turkey, 660,555  lbs.;  Chili, 424,633  lbs.;  Peru,  131,680 lbs.;  other 
pU^es,  358,165  Ids.  The  re-exportations  are  almost  exclusively  to  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Russia,  and  Itauy. 

The  supply  of  cotton  derived  from  India  has  increased  considerably  within  the 
last  ten  years,  owing  to  the  ^preat  attention  which  is  now  ptAd  to  its  cultivation  by 
the  Company.  The  average  importation  of  the  three  years  1827,  1828,  and  1829, 
was  only  26,043,467  lbs.,  whereas  that  of  the  three  years,  1837, 1838.  and  1839,  was 
46,001,308  lbs.;  being  an  augmentation  of  f^Uy  75  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  importations  from  the  British  West  Indies  have  fallen  off  within  the  same 
period  from  about  5,000,000  lbs.  to  only  1,500,000 ;  the  cultivation  of  cotton  having 
been  for  the  most  part  abandoned  by  the  planters,  owing  to  the  cheaper  rate  at 
which  it  can  now  be  prosecuted  in  India  and  the  United  States. 

'  A  few  words  moit  be  nid  m  to  the  diitlngulsbing  qualities  of  cotton-wool  In  the  estfanation 
The  quality  depends  on  the  length,  strength,  and  f 


of  the  manufiictnier. 


I  fineness  of  the  fibre, 


9  particnlai  ,  -   „,- 

eotton  of  tlie  same  denomination  tliere  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  quality.  In  Sea-island 
cotton,  wliidi  as  a  class  Is  by  much  the  most  valuable,  this  difference  is  great;  the  very  finest 
^ntUty  of  this  daas.  In  ordinary  states  of  the  market,  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  common 
quality  of  the  same  daas.  The  variation  of  quality  in  most  of  the  other  denominations  is  firom  90 
to  25  per  cent.,  and  in  none  of  them  is  more  than  60  per  cent  Formerly,  the  usual  distinction  of 
the  diflferent  sorts  of  cotton  had  reference  to  the  colour,  '*  yellow**  and  **  white."  But  now, 
iaproved  modes  and  processes  ctf  manuCscturing  have  rendered  colour  of  less  importance  than 
mple,  and  the  broad  distinction  is  therefore  into  **  long-stapled'*  and  *'  short-sU^ed.**  The 
prindMa  knw-stapled  cottons  are  Sea-Islands,  Brazils  of  every  kind,  Demerara,  West  Indian,  and 
Egyptian.  The  short-stapled  cottons  Include  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  North  America  as  are 
grown  In  Ihe  Interior  of  that  country,  and  called  uplands,  OrleaDs,  Alabama,  Mobile,  &c,  as 
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weU  M  the  EMt  India  cotton.  Bunt,  Bengal,  and  Madias.  Exeept  the  better  aualitiee  of  Sea- 
fslandt,  there  Is  no  sort  of  cotton  which  b  now  confined  In  its  uee  to  any  peculiar  or  exchulTe 
purpose.  By  mixing  dUTerent  sorts  together,  and  by  careAil  management  In  preparing  the  mixture 
tor  the  sphming,  the  manufM^turers  can  now  make  a  substitute  for  almost  any  particular  kind  of 
cotton,  exctt>t  the  tctt  best.  It  is  only  requisite  to  add,  that  the  loo 
erally  used  for  the  twist  or  warp,  and  the  short-stapled  for  the  weft.' 
CoUon  MamtfiKlme,) 

The  relatire  yaloe  of  the  different  kinds  introduoed  into  this  conntry  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  list,  extracted  from  the  Liyerpool  Prioe-ourrent  of  1 1th  March  1841  :— 


cottons  are  gen- 


d.       d. 

Sea-island 14  to30 

sUined 6  —12 

Bowed  Georgia 6  —  7f 

MobUe 6  —  7i 

TennesMe 5|->   .. 

NewOrleans. 6  —  8i 

Pemambuca 8|—  9h 

Bahia 8  —  9 

Maranham 71—  8ft 

saw-ginned 7  —  74 


d.       d. 

Demerark. 8  to  12 

Westlndia 6  —  81 

PeruTian g  _   .. 

LaOuayra 7  —  7t 

Carthageoa 41—  H 

Bmynuu 91  —    . . 

Egyptian Bk  —  lS 

Surat. 4|—  6i 

Madras. —   .. 

Bengal 4|—   .. 


The  expense  of  bringing  cotton  to  this  conntry  from  New  OrleanB  and  Mobile  is 
about  )d.  per  lb.,  and  Irom  tiie  Atlantic  States,  ^d.  to  |d.  per  lb.  The  American 
planters  frequently  consign  it  for  sale  on  their  own  account,  bnt  the  greater  part 
IS  sent  by  mercantile  houses.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  imports  to  this  coun- 
try are  brought  to  Liyerpool,  where  it  is  sold  by  brokers,  who  charge  10s.  per  £100 
for  their  trouble.    The  same  commission  is  demanded  bv  the  brokers  employed  to 

Snrchase  for  the  spinners  or  dealers.  The  sales  are  made  by  sample,  and  owing  to 
tie  strict  probity  of  the  brokers,  they  are  conducted  with  unparaUeled  facility  and 
despatch :  and  though  not  made  with  the  formalities  necessary  to  render  the  bai^ains 
legally  bmding,  yet  a  difficulty  in  their  fulfilment  is  almost  unknown.  Any  mis- 
nnderstandings  which  do  occur  are  promptly  and  satisfactorily  settled,  by  a  ref- 
erence to  some  neutral  broker.  The  credit  allowed  is  10  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  usage  is  to  give  a  banker's  bill  payable  in  two  months. 

Stitbmemt  showing  the  Number  of  Bags  and  Bales  of  Cotton  Imported,  Exported, 
taken  for  Consumption,  and  the  Stock  on  hand  in  London,  Lirerpool,  and  Glasgow, 
each  Year,  from  1830  to  1841,  both  inclusive.* 


r^ 

i.r«ML 

Bspottod  Md 

TdMlto 

ULMdw. 

IbU«»pmL 

U  Olatgwr. 

Total. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

870,750 

901,764 

902.240 

931,796 

946.585 

1,089,309 

1,191,744 

1.163,839 

1.429.062 

1.109.550 

1,599,343 

35.800 
80,699 
65,100 
79.066 
90,805 
107,240 
100,853 
128,535 
102.370 
121.659 
126,045 

Baffi. 

805,250 

862,205 

858.434 

877.589 

883.280 

937,616 

1.031.904 

1.064.931 

1,265,116 

1,043,511 

1,274,729 

77IIS0 
42,852 
37.381 
34.102 

64,150 
46.450 
31,640 
50,660 

2(13,250 
258,100 
212.350 
197,960 
180,780 
145,311 
184.700 
904,580 
170,863 
948,349 
206,049 
306,140 

21,268 
96,575 
13,068 
9.127 
13,953 
20.843 
23.500 
24,370 
96,300 

322,220 
276,306 
245,120 
215.150 
185,560 
230,013 
289,000 
259,373 
321,090 
966,479 
464,048 

The  import  duty  on  cotton  wool  (exclusiTe  of  the  late  addition  of  5  per  cent.)  is 
2s.  Ud.  per  cwt.;  out  if  the  produce  of,  and  imported  from,  any  British  possession, 
only  4d.  per  cwt.    This  duty,  in  the  year  1840,  amounted  to  £650,000. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE.  The  birthplace  of  this  branch  of  industry  is 
India,  where  it  probably  flourished  long  before  the  date  of  authentic  history.  In 
China,  throughout  which  the  numufacture  is  also  Tcry  generally  diflhsed^  is  not 
supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  beginning  of  the  suOn  century  of  the  Qiristian 
era.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  cotton  plant  is  stated  by  Mr  Barnes  to  have  been 
eztensiyely  cultivated,  and  its  produce  woven  into  cloth  by  the  Mohammedan 
possessors  of  Spain,  where,  and  especially  at  Barcelona,  the  manu&cture  long 
flourished.  At  a  later  period  (probably  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century),  ft 
was  introduced  into  Italy,  then  the  channel  through  which  the  fabrics  of  India 

*  In  "  Bum's  Commercial  Glance,"  from  which  the  preceding  table  it  extracted,  the  aveiace 
weight  of  the  bags  or  bales  of  cotton  is  given  as  foUows :— American,  373  lbs. ;  BraxU,  171  lbs. ; 
Egyptian,  284  lbs. ;  East  India,  363  lbs. ;  West  India,  316  lbs. ;  and  of  the  whole  consnmcd  in  tfato 
country,  346  lbs. 
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were  distributed  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  wool  consumed  by  the  Italian  mana- 
fitetoree  is  sapposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  soothem  shores  of  ^e  Mediter- 
ranean, in  most  of  the  countries  bordering;  on  which,  cotton  is  known  to  h»Te  been 
cnltirated  and  oonyerted  into  clothing  m  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and 
pn^mbly  before.  From  Italy  the  manu&cture  found  its  way  into  the  Netherlands, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  haye  been  brought  to  £n«dana  by  protestant  refugees 
after  the  capture  and  ruin  of  Antwerp  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1585. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  indeed  be  difficult,  to  trace  the  introduction  and 
history  of  the  manufacture  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe  where  it  is  now  estab- 
liiAied;  but  its  growth  hM.  in  eyery  case,  been  snbscwiuent  and  greatly  inferior  in 
extent  to  its  progress  in  Ejigland,  thougn  eyen  here  it  was  long  unimportant.  In 
1641,  Roberts  mentions,  in  bis  **  Treasure  of  Traffic/'  that  at  Manchester  **  they 
buy  cotton  wool  in  London  that  comes  iirst  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home 
work  the  same  and  perfect  it  into  fustians,  yemumons,  dimities,  and  other  such 
8tu£&,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  yented  and  sold,  and  not 
seldom  sent  into  foreiim  parts,  who  haye  means,  at  far  easier  terms,  to  proyide 
themselyes  of  the  saidfirst  materials."  But  the  cotton  manufacture  made  yery  slow 
progress  in  this  island  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  when  Roberts 
wrote.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  importation  of  cotton-wool 
ioto  the  kiniB^om  scarcely  exceeded  2,000,000  lbs.  annually,  and  of  this  quantity 
a  lam  portion  was  used  for  candlewicks,  a  purpose  to  wnich  it  had  been  long 
apphed  m  this  country.  Eyen  down  to  1760  the  manufacture,  if  it  deseryed  that 
name,  yras  mostly  carried  on  by  weayers  scattered  oyer  the  country  in  cottages, 
who  purchased  what  wool  they  wanted,  each  on  his  own  account,  ^ot  it  spun  mto 
tluread  by  their  wives  and  children,  and  plied  their  looms  only  dunng  put  of  the 
day.  the  rest  of  which  was  spent  in  digging  their  gardens. 

from  the  year  1760  we  may  date  those  improyements  which  haye  giyen  to 
England  the  appellation  of  **  tne  second  birthplace  of  the  cotton  manu&cture.** 
The  system  was  then  begun  by  the  Manchester  merchants  of  distributing  supplies 
of  wool  among  the  weayers  by  means  of  agents,  who  trayelled  oyer  the  country  for 
that  purpose  at  stated  times.  About  that  time  also  the  fly-thutile  (inyented  by 
John  Ray  of  Bury  in  1738^  was  generally  introduced  into  the  cotton  manufacture  ; 
while  his  son  Robert  in  the  same  year  myented  the  drop-bos.  These  inyentions 
placed  the  operation  of  weaving  in  adyance  of  that  of  spmning.— a  process  which 
until  now  baa  been  performed  by  the  distaff^  or  one-thread  wheel,  ana  the  supply  of 
yam  became  more  and  more  inadequate  every  day.  At  length  in  1767,  James  Har- 
greaves,  an  illiterate  but  ingenious  mechanic,  invented  the  spinning-jenny^  a  con- 
trivance which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  greatly  more  important  one  ottpin- 
nina  by  roUett  bv  the  voater-framey  or  throstle,  for  which  a  patent  was  taken  out 
in  1769  by  Racnard  (afterwards  Sir  Richard)  Arkwright,*  a  hairdresser,  and 
which,  from  that  time,  communicated  altogether  a  new  character  to  the  manufac- 
ture. 

Hitherto  no  goods  entirely  composed  of  cotton  had  been  made  in  England.  In 
what  were  called  cotton  cloths^  it  was  only  the  weft  or  transverse  thread  ti^t  was 
of  cotton ;  the  warp,  or  longitudinal  thread  was  always  of  linen  yam,— it  not 
having  been  found  possible  to  spin  the  cotton  into  thread  sufficiently  strong  and 
hard  lor  the  latter  purpose.  But  the  yam  spun  by  Arkwright's  macninerv  being 
strong  enou^  to  serve  for  warp  as  well  as  woof,  doth  was  now  woven  entirely  <^ 
eoiton.  This  important  innovation  was  introduced  in  1773,  and  the  greater  cheap* 
nesB  of  production  encouraged  the  consumption  of  the  article  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1785.  after  a  tedious  lavmiit,  Arkwright*s  patent  was  annulled,  and 
the  invention  of  the  water-frame  being  thus  thrown  open,  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  factories  took  place.  After  this  event,  also,  the  muU-jenny,  a  combina- 
tion of  Hargreayee'  spinmn^-jenny  and  Arkwrignt's  water-frame,  which  had  been 
some  years  before  (1779)  mvented  by  Samuel  Crompton  of  Bolton,  came  into 
general  use :  it  is  ouy  by  the  mule  that  cotton-thread  of  the  finest  qualities  can  be 
spun. 

The  first  steam-engine  for  a  cotton-mill  was  made  by  Mr  Watt  in  the  year  1785. 

*  Mr  Bstoei  has  MUlcftictorUy  estabUthed  that  the  merit  of  this  dboovery,  though  olafaned  by 
Arkwrlgbt,  truly  belongs  to  Jofan  Wyatt  of  Bfrmbigham,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  uatent  so 
early  as  1738 ;  but  wantiog  the  means  to  realise  his  niocess,  the  invention  slumbered  tul  it  was 
either  renHsoovered,  or  what  is  more  probable,  till  its  principles  oame  accidentally  to  the  know- 
Mf»  of  Arkwright)  who  appreciated  Ito  value,  and  whose  perseverance,  talent,  and  good  fortune 
codrfed  him  by  its  means  to  enrich  himself  and  his  country.  The  invention  was  also  claimed  by 
Tbomas  Highs  of  Leigh. 
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Bat  ftt  this  time  the  applieation  of  the  improTed  machinery  was  confined  to  the  nro- 
dnction  of  yam  ;  and  as  formerly  the  difficulty  had  heen  to  find  thread  enongh  to 
feed  the  looms^  so  now  it  seems  to  hare  been  apprehended  that  it  woold  be  impossible 
to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  wearers  to  work  the  thread  that  was  spun.  This 
great  desideratum  was,  howcTer,  supplied  by  Dr  Cartwricht,  who  invented  the 
power-loom.  This  inyention  took  place  as  early  as  1785,  but  no  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  was  made  until  1801 ;  nor  was  it  until  seTenl  years  i^terwaros  thai 
the  diflioulties  attendant  upon  its  first  employment  were  oyercome.  These  inren- 
tions  were  followed  by  that  of  the  dremng-maehine^  of  the  oylinder  prinUng-ma- 
^ine,  and  of  mechanical  engraving,  and  by  the  aiscorery  of  the  Tarious  and 
beautiful  processes  of  oalieo-orinHng,  and  of  imi>ortant  improTements  in  the  art  of 
bleaching.  More  recently  the  process  of  spinning  has  been  fhrther  &cilitated  by 
the  $e(f^acHng-mule  of  Mr  Roberts.  The  combined  effect  of  these  si^endid  inren- 
tions  and  discoyeries  has  been,  as  is  well  known,  the  profession  or  the  mannfM- 
tore  with  gigantic  strides,  until  it  now  composes  nearly  the  one-half  of  our 
external  trade,  and  affords  subsistence  to  a  portion  of  our  population  exceeding  in 
amount  that  of  sereral  of  the  continental  kingdoms. 

The  different  processes  through  which  the  cotton  passes,  in  its  couTersion  into 
cloth,  all  of  which  are  performed  in  many  of  the  large  spinning  and  weaying  mills, 
are  briefly  described  by  Mr  Baines  as  follows  : — 

**  The  cotton  Is  bronglit  to  the  mill  In  bags,  JoBt  m  It  is  receiT«d  from  America,  Egypt,  or  In- 
dia, and  is  then  stowedfin  warehouses,  Matg  arranged  according  to  tlie  countries  from  which  it 
may  liaTe  come.  It  is  passed  through  the  uriilaw,  the  sctU^inif^nacMtte,  and  tlie  ipreading-wtth 
chUu,  in  order  to  be  opened,  cleaned,  and  evenly  spread.  By  the  earding-mgine,  the  fibres  are 
combed  out,  and  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  fleece  is  compressed  into  a  sliTer.  The  sliver 
is  repeatedlv  drawn  and  doubled  in  the  drawing-ftxmet  more  perfectly  to  straighten  the  fibres, 
and  to  equalise  the  grist.  The  roving-framet  by  rollers  and  spindles,  produces  a  coarse  and  loose 
thread;  which  the  tmde  or  throMe  spins  into  yam.  To  make  the  warp,  the  twist  is  transferred 
from  cops  to  bobbins  by  the  wfmnUng-maehine^  and  fh>m  the  bobbins,  at  the  toarpliyrig,  to  a 
cylindrical  beam.  This  beam  being  talcen  to  Vti^dre$iing-machi$u,  the  warp  is  sLsed,  dreeeed.  and 
wound  upon  the  weaving-beam.  The  Utter  is  then  placed  in  the  jNwer-fMmi,  by  which  machine, 
the  shuttle  being  prorided  with  oops  of  weft,  the  cloth  is  woven. 

**  Such,  without  entering  too  much  into  minutic,  are  the  processes  by  which  the  vegetable 
wool  is  converted  into  a  woven  fsbrio  of  great  beautv  and  delicacy ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  operations  are  numerous,  and  every  one  of  them  is  performed  by  machinery,  without  the  liete 
of  human  bands,  except  merely  in  transferring  the  material  frt>m  one  machine  to  another.  It  m 
by  iron  fingers,  teeth,  and  wheels,  moving  with  exhanstless  energy  and  devouring  speed,  that  the 
cotton  is  opened,  deaned,  roread,  carded,  drawn,  roved,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed,  and 
woven.  The  various  machmes  are  proportkmed  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  eapabiUtj  of 
woric,  and  they  are  so  pUced  in  the  mill,  as  to  allow  the  material  to  be  carried  from  stage  to  stage 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  All  are  moving  at  once,— 4he  operations  chasmg  each  other ; 
and  lUl  derive  their  motion  fh>m  the  mighty  engine,  which,  firmly  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
building,  and  constantly  fed  with  water  and  fuel,  toib  through  the  day  with  the  strength  perhaps 
of  a  hundred  horses.  Men,  in  the  meanwhile,  have  merely  to  attend  on  this  wonderful  series  of 
mechanism,  to  supply  it  with  work,  to  oil  its  joints,  and  to  check  its  slight  and  infreaueat  Irregu- 
larities ;  each  worlonan  performing,  or  rather  superintending,  as  much  work  as  could  have  been 
done  by  two  or  three  hundred  men  sixty  years  ago.  At  the  approadi  of  darkness,  the  building  is 
illuminated  by  Jets  of  flame,  whoee  brilliance  mimics  the  light  of  day,  the  produce  of  an  Invisible 
vapour,  generated  on  the  spot  When  it  is  remembered  that  all  these  inventions  have  been  maite 
within  the  last  seventy  years,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  cottouHnill  presents  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  dominion  obtained  by  human  science  over  the  powers  of  nature,  of  which 
modem  times  can  boast.**— (J7i«tory  qf  the  Cwton  Mam{/beture,  p.  24S.) 

The  principal  and  original  seat  of  the  British  cotton  manufacture  is  Manchester, 
including  the  district  lying  within  from  thirty  to  fifty  milee  around  it,  which  is 
more  important  for  the  quantity,  yariety,  and  excellence  of  its  productions  than  all 
the  others  together.  The  depsxtments  of  spinning,  manufacturing,  bleaching,  and 
printing,  are  all  here  carried  to  the  highest  p^ection.  The  Manchester  mills 
supply  the  finest  yams  :  and  almost  eyery  description  of  cotton  goods,  except  laoe 
and  hosiery,  is  made  in  Lancashire.  Besides  Manchester,  four  other  great  districts 
are  distiniuished  by  their  cotton  manufactures,  namely,  \tt,  Glasgow,  and  the  coun- 
try aroundf  it,  extending  to  Perth  and  Aberdeen ;  2df  Nottingham,  including  Derby, 
Warwick,  and  Lichfield  ;  M,  Carlisle,  branching  out  so  as  nearly  to  meet  tlie  Man- 
chester and  Scottish  diyisions ;  4<A,  Tne  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Dublin,  and 
Kildare,  in  Ireland.  The  Glasgow  district  is  chiefiy  celebrated  for  muslins  and 
bandanas ;  the  Nottingham,  for  lace  and  cotton  hosiery.  [Lacb.  Hosiert.1  Cal- 
ico printing  is  carried  on  chiefiy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  in  the  yal- 
leys  between  Blackburn.  Qitheroe,  and  Bury,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow. 
Dublin,  and  London.  The  principal  bleaching  works  are  in  the  nd^bourfiooa 
of  Bolton^  Blackburn.  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  course  and  progress  of  our  exp<^  trade  in 
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eotlona.  and  the  quantities  of  the  different  desoiiptionB  of  these  goods  which  com- 
posed the  shipments  at  different  periods. 

Aooouirr  of  the  Declared  Valne  of  Cotton  Mannfihctnres,  and  of  Ck>tton  Twist  and 
Yam,  exported  to  different  Countries  in  the  Years  1820, 1830,  and  1838. 


Rinda. 


Qtrmanj.. 
BoUaad... 


Prance 

Portugal,  Axoret^&BCadeira 
9|iatai,tlMBalearieIaIandi,  \ 

and  Canaries f 

CHbfaltar. 

Italy  and  Italian  Islands... . 

Ifafta 

Turkey. 


States 

West  Ooast  of  Africt.. . . 

C^>e  of  Good  Hope 

MauritinsM  .••......•.•• 

Bast  Indies  and  Cc^ion . 


/ant,  Sumatra,  8iam»  Olc. 

Australasia.. 

British  America 

West  Indies. 

Fore^  West  Indies. 

United  States. 

Mexico ^ 

Central  America. ] 


Mates  of  La  Plata... 
CWU 


ism 


£ 

708.185 

905.A54 

9,783,980 

979,081 

1,891 

792.825 

140,010 

837.836 

1,336.831 

175,593 

958,894 

98,592 
88)873 


850,889 

*i9,749 
176,884 

1,079,067 
451,789 

1,194,305 

454,910 
964,060 


74,953 
62,503 


TvlatudTar 


£ 
1,094,906 
7,468 
1,404,519 

55,961 

*i3.401 

1.169 

11,104 
138,919 
10,784 

61,958 

8 

••"«} 

""78 

1,929 

548 

170 


180 
95,245 


183a 


MM«te«M«^  IVtol  kVmm. 


£ 

155,975 

59 

1,478,570 

646,689 

10.001 
630,111 

990,086 

145,404 

1,758,995 

74,339 

{861.759 
7i.r 

'96,271 
122,245 
67.945 

1,562,574 

114,409 
45,767 
375,597 
645,768 
541.804 
9,305,165 
660,546 

{  146,643 

1,416,167 
344,310 
372,610 
933.650 
81,128 
108,819 


Total....  13,690,109   9,826,639  15.294,923  4,133.74116,715,857  7.431,869 


£ 

1,067,688 

3,970 

1,440,581 

612,995 

991 
14,276 

796 

1,044 

433,754 

19,r  " 

86,148 

8,946 

'  '  54 

1,296 

7 

933,986 

9,040 

848 

8,803 


3,598 
32,096 

80 

650 
587 

'9,198 


£ 

64,755 

98 

1.06i,047 

r  634,041 

L  194.855 

172,026 

744,912 

84,452 

600,906 

1,379,082 

99,574 

1,321,069 

189,090 

59,930 

187,377 

206,024 

169.986 

r  13)5,449 

\  582.857 

977,020 

194,487 

409,979 

989.674 

679.643 

1,470.918 

267,434 

'94,960 
1,667,702 
486,923 
272,022 
921,679 
63,511 
85,450 


£ 

1,996.584 

1,27S 

9.964,93(] 

1,864.52S 

11.74C 

48,271 

97,636 

188 

7,673 
026,502 

91,04fl 
985.314 

14,904 


564 

640,903 

917.047 

27,95S 

74S 

14,894 

9,1 

426 
5,349 
15,707 

"  *  90 

].45(] 

1,470 

391 

1,000 

15fl 

89,946 


Statemekt  <^  the  Quantity  and  Declared  Value  of  British  Cotton  Manufactured 
Goods  Exported  from  tne  United  Kingdom,  distinguishing  the  descriptions  of 
Goods  in  Tarious  Years  since  1820. 
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3,:?y6,789     4,l3a>741,     8,706^5^31     7A31,mB 


jfl,ai6Jia_  ifl^jflg^aq  tp,4gH,06*  8^,ii8^:i4.  g4TU7.7ai 


If  the  first  and  last  years  in  this  table  are  compared,  it  will  be  seen,  tliat  while 
the  number  ofyards  exported  in  1838  is  greater  by  178  per  cent,  than  the  number 
exported  in  1820,  the  increase  in  the  dec&red  value  has  been  scarcely  18  per  cent.; 
the  aTerage  price  a-Tard,  which  in  1820  was  12T*j|d..  having  fallen  in  1838  to  Stgd. 
The  quantity  of  twist  exported  has  increased  m  the  same  period  398  per  cent., 
while  the  increase  in  the  declared  value  is  not  more  than  163  per  cent.  The  avenure 
price  of  twist,  in  1820,  was  2b.  5^^<L,  and  in  1838,  only  Is.  3tid*,  a-pound.  We 
may  thus  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  economv  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  process  <^  manufacture  between  1820  and  1838,  and  are,  besides,  able  to  appor- 
tion that  which  appertains  to  the  spinning  and  to  the  weaving  branches  respec- 
tively, -holding,  what  may  reasonaoly  be  supposed,  that  the  average  qualities  of 
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cloths  and  twist  should  haTe  been  the  same  at  both  periods.  The  diinuiiitio& 
of  value  in  the  twist  amounts  to  47i  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cloth  to  55^  per  cent : 
hence,  by  fiyr  the  ereater  part  of  the  saving  occurs  in  the  spinning  processes,— a 
circumstance  widen  may  m  part  account  for  the  greater  proportionate  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  twist  and  yam. 

In  Mr  Baines'  work,  an  account  is  given  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  British 
cotton  manufacture  in  1833,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 
Cotton- wool  imported,  903,696,837  Ibt. ;  oooramed  in  the  mannflMrture,  983,675,900  lbs.    Yara 
an  (deducting  l|  os.  per  lb.  for  Iom),  956,174,400  Ibt. ;  number  of  hanks  span  (averaging  '^  ' 
B  lb.),  10.946,976,000;  length  of  yam  spun  (840  yards  to  the  hank),  4.890,009,189  miles.* 


span  (deducting  l}  os.  per  lb.  for  loss),  956,174,400  lbs. ;  number  of  hanks  spun  (averaging  40  to 
the  lb.),  10,946,976,000;  length  of  yam  spun  (840  yards  to  the  hank),  4.890,009,189  miles.* 

Value  of  the  cotton-wool  consumed,  at  yd.  per  lb.  £8^944,603 ;  value  of  mannlWoturee  consumed 
at  home,  £19,679,693;  and  of  exports,  £18,450,000 ;  making  total  annual  value  of  the  manufiM- 
ture,  £31,338,603.    Capital  employed  in  the  manofiscture,  £34,000,000. 

Number  of  persons  supported  by  the  mannfaeture,  1 ,600,000.  Operatives  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving Csctories  hi  England,  900,000 ;  fai  Scotland,  39,000 ;  hi  Irefamd,  5000 ;  total,  937.000rHand- 
loom  weavers,  960,000.  Wages  earned  by  the  &ctory  operatives,  £6,044,000 ;  by  the  hand-toom 
weavers,  £4,376,000. 

Power,  moved  by  the  fKtorlee,  33,000  hones;  water,  11,000  do;  total,  44,000  horse-power. 
Number  of  q>lndles,  9,333,000 ;  number  of  power-looms,  100,000. 

In  1840,  the  quantity  of  cotton-wool  entered  for  home  consumption  was  531,197,659 
lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  81  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  in  1833,  when  the  foregoing 
estimates  were  formed ;  and  the  value  of  the  exports  had  increased  to  £24,661,179 
(of  which  £7,099,468  was  composed  of  yarn  ana  twist),  being  an  augmentation  of 
331  per  cent,  since  1833.  At  tne  present  time,  therefore,  we  may  fairlv  estimate 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufikcture  as  being  at  least  £40,000,000.  and  the  capital 
invested  in  it  at  nearly  the  same.  This  last  estimate  <^  the  capital  is  much  less 
than  what  the  above  proportions  would  indicate,  having  been  made  on  the  assump- 
tion that,  though  a  considerable  increase  must  nave  taken  place  on  the  fixed  capi- 
tal on  buildings  and  machinery,  since  1833,  it  is  probable  no  great  addition  bmb 


been  made  on'the  floating  capital,  as,  owing  to  quicker  returns,  the  same  amount 
now  suffices  for  the  transaction  of  a  larger  amount  of  business. 

The  foreign  countries  in  which  the  cotton  manufiusture  is  chiefly  proeecuted  will 
be  seen  from  the  account  given  in  last  article  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  raw  materiaL  It  exists  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  New  Enjeland  states  of 
America,  and  in  France,  in  each  of  which  the  produce  of  the  manunLcture  may  be 
estimated  at  nearly  one-n>urth  that  of  Great  Bntain.  It  is  also  advancing  in  Saxony, 
Prussia,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy.  The  Americans,  from  their  proximity  to 
the  cotton-growing  districts,  possess  an  advantage  in  those  articles  where  tiie  yklvM 
of  raw  material  exceeds  that  of  the  workmanship  :  and  in  Germany  and  France 
perhaps  a  superiority  exists  in  some  descriptions  oi  hosiery  and  yams ;  but  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  Elngland  commands  a  superiority  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  regard  to  the  cotton  manufiicture  ;  and  in  other  countries  this  branch  of 
industry  is  only  maintained  under  a  system  of  protection. 

In  no  way  is  the  superiority  of  the  British  manufacture  more  strikingly  shown 
than  in  the  extent  of  the  triumnh  it  has  gained  over  the  cotton  &brics  of  India^ 
formerly  reckoned  so  beautiful  and  cheap,  that  nearly  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  thought  it  necessary  to  prohibit  them,  or  to  loan  them  witn  heavy  duties, 
in  order  to  protect  their  ovm  manufactures.  Now,  however,  the  British  manufac- 
turer brings  the  cotton  of  India  from  a  distance  €(t  12,000  miles,  commits  it  to 
his  spinning-jennies  and  power-looms,  carries  back  their  products  to  the  East, 
making  them  again  to  travel  12,000  miles ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  time,  and  of  tfao 
enormous  expense  incurred  by  this  voyage  of  24,000  miles,  the  cotton  manufactured 
by  his  machinery  becomes  less  costly  than  the  cotton  of  India  spun  and  woven  by 
the  hand  near  the  field  that  produced  it,  and  sold  at  the  nearest  market. 

A  dutv  of  10  per  cent,  is  imposed  on  forei^  cottons,  and  of  20  per  cent,  on  made- 
up  articles.  Partly  fr^m  this  cause,  but  mainlj  firom  the  superiority  of  the  British 
manufacture,  the  importations  are  comparatively  trifling,  chiefly  consisting  of 
Indian  piece  goods,  vrith^hosiery,  yam,  and  other  articles  from  G^many  and 
France. 

COUPONS  (Fr.),  warrants  for  payment  of  the  periodical  dividends  on  public 
stocks,  a  number  of  which,  being  appended  to  the  bonds,  are  severally  cut  off  for 
presentation  as  the  dividends  fiul  due.  The  practice  of  appending  coupons  to 
bonds  prevails  chiefly  in  reference  to  foreign  stocks. 

CO  V  ADO,  a  Portuguese  cloth  measure  equal  26f  Imperial  inches. 

*  In  cotton  yam  meMure,  a  thread  =  64  taiches ;  a  skein  or  rap  of  80  thnadt  =  180  yards:  a 
hank  of  7  skeint  =  840  yards ;  a  spindle  of  18  hanks  =  16,120  yai^ 
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COYID,  an  Oriental  cloth  measure.  In  China  it  is  equal  to  Ug  Imperial  inches; 
in  Bombay,  to  18 ;  in  Madras,  to  18]  ;  and  in  Malacca,  to  18|. 

COWITCH,  OR  COWHAGE.  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  consists  of  the 
hairs  srowine  upon  the  pods  of  oifferent  species  of  Mucuna^  a  large  twining  plant 
found  in  India  and  other  tropical  countries,  in  hedges,  thickets,  and  about  water- 
ooorses.  They  are  slender,  brittle,  easily  detached,  and  readily  stick  into  the  skin, 
and  produce  an  intolerable  itching.  Cowitch  is  used  as  a  yermiftige,  by  bein^ 
mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  consistence  of  honey.  Before  the  pods  are  ripe,  and 
their  hairs  hardened,  they  are  employed  as  a  yegetable  like  kidney-beans,  and  are 
said  to  be  delicious. 

COWRIES  (For.  Bucios  xmbot).  small,  white,  glossy  shells  (Cyprea  moneta)^ 
found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive  islands.  They  are 
nsed  in  India  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa  as  a  minor  currency.  In  Calcutta 
they  are  employed  in  Kaiichau  accounts,  the  method  used  in  small  bazaars  by  the 
natiTCs,  reckonmg  4  cowries  =  1  gunda  ;  20  gundas  =  1  pun  ;  4  puns  =  1  anna  ; 
and  4  annas  =  1  cahun.  The  yalue  of  the  cahun  fluctuates  according  to  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  cowries,  but  it  is  commonly  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  rupee ; 
at  this  rate,  611a)  cowries  =  1  rupee. 

CRAB,  a  crustaceous  animal  {Cancer  pagurut^  Linn.)  common  on  the  rocky 
shores  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe.  Crabs  are  brought  to  maricet  both  in  a 
boiled  and  in  a  raw  state.  If  the  distance  be  great,  they  are  placed  in  a  well-box, 
which  is  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  fishing  yessel ;  and  in  this  manner  they  are 
conveyed  to  London  even  from  Norway  and  other  remote  parts.  The  animal  is  so 
tenacious  of  life,  that  it  does  not  lose  its  vital  powers  until  two  or  three  days  after 
leaving  the  sea.  May.  June,  and  July  are  the  months  in  which  it  is  generally  out  of 
season.  The  male  is  or  greater  value  than  the  female,  and  has  larger  claws.  Before 
boiling,  a  good  crab  is  known  by  the  roughness  of  its  shell,  particmarly  on  the  claws. 
When  Soiled,  its  quality  is  known  by  holding  the  claws  tijpt,  and  shaking  the  body, 
which  will  rattle  or  seem  as  if  water  were  in  the  inside,  if  it  be  not  in  perfection. 

CRAB,  a  tree,  the  common  kind  of  which  iPynu  fiuUiu)  is  found  native  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Welsh 
mountains.  Its  timber  is  compact,  and  answers  well  for  turning,  and  for  the 
working  parts  of  machinery.  On  a  rich  soil,  the  tree  yields  a  smalfkind  of  apple, 
the  sour  juice  of  which,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  modem  methoas  or 
obtaining  vegetable  acids,  was  in  request  under  the  name  of  verjuice.  Such  apples 
are  now  only  used  for  feeding  hogs. 

CRANAGE,  a  common  port-charge  for  the  use  of  a  crane  by  which  goods  are 
lifted  out  of  a  ship. 

CRANBERRY,  the  fruit  of  a  slender  trailing  kind  of  shrub,  of  which  there  are 
two  species.  The  English  or  Russian  cranberry  iOaycoocus  paliutrit),  common  in 
the  bogs  of  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  Scotland,  and  other  parts,  is  a  round,  austere,  red 
berry,  about  the  size  of  a  common  currant :  the  American  cranberryi(0.  maoro' 
earput)  resembles  the  other^  but  is  larger,  has  a  more  medicinal  taste,  and  is  con- 
sideied  of  inferior  quality ;  it  is  imported  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  United 
States.  Cranberries  are  much  used  by  the  pastry-cook  for  making  tarts  and  some 
kinds  of  marmalade. 

CRAPE  (Fr.  Crtpe.  Ger.  Fhhr.  It.  Espumilla.  For.  Sendal,  Sp.  Crespwi), 
a  light  and  transparent  silken  fabric,  made  with  hard  silk  of  the  natural  colour, — 
the  warp  being  usually  composed  of  singles,  the  shoot  frequently  of  the  same 
material,  but  sometimes  when  a  closer  texture  is  required,  of  two-thread  tram. 
The  i)eciiliar  ai>p«krance  of  this  article  is  given  to  it  in  the  operations  of  dyeing  and 
dreesing;  after  it  is  woven;  and  **  different  manufacturers  affect  a  degree  of  mys- 
tery with  regard  to  their  peculiar  modes  of  dressing  crape,  possessing  or  imaginmg 
thence  some  superiority  over  their  rivals  in  the  manufacture"  {Lardneri  SiSc 
ManvfactureY  Crai)e  is  generally  dyed  black,  and,  from  its  sombre  appearance, 
has  always  been  considerea  as  adanted  to  mourning  vestments.  The  manufacture 
is  established  in  various  parts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Somerset,  and  at  Pan- 
der9-£nd  in  Middlesex,  but  it  has  of  late  years  decreased.    [Silk  Manufactube.] 

CRAW-FISU,  a  long-tailed  crustaceous  animal  {Attacus  fluviatiHs)  of  the 
lobster  kind,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  thrives 
best  in  rivers,  and  is  commonly  taken  by  nets  or  bundles  of  thorns  in  which  flesh 
in  a  state  of  decomposition  is  placed. 

CRAYONS,  a  material  for  drawing,  are  of  two  kinds,— native  and  artificial. 
The  former  is  generally  of  a  black,  white,  or  red  colour.  The  best  black  is  a 
speciefl  of  earth  brought  from  Italy,  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and 
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moderately  hard  texture.  The  best  white  is  a  kind  of  chalk,  and  is  proonred  in 
France ;  it  is  of  a  brilliant  colour,  but  very  brittle.  Pipe-day  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute,  though  of  an  inferior  tint.  Red  crayon  is  a  clayey 
odu^ous  kind  of  chalk.  The  artificial  crayons  are  composed  of  earths  of  different 
colours,  and  other  pi^pnents,  rolled  into  sticks  with  some  tenacious  substance,  such 
as  milk  or  beer-wort. 

CREAM  OF  TARTAR.    FTabtir.] 

CREASOTE.    [Krbasotb.] 

CREDIT  may  be  defined  to  be  that  confidence  which  subsists  among  commercial 
men  in  reg^urd  to  their  mercantile  affitirs.  This  confidence  operates  in  Tarious 
ways.  It  disposes  them  to  lend  money  to  each  other;  to  bring  themselyes  under 
Tanous  pecumary  engagements  by  the  acceptance  and  indorsement  of  bills;  and 
also  to  sell  and  deliver  goods  in  consideration  of  an  equivalent  promised  to  be  given 
at  a  subsequent  period.  In  a  society  in  which  law  and  the  sense  of  moral  dutv  are 
weak,  and  property  is  consequently  msecure,  there  vrill  of  course  be  little  confidence 
or  credit,  and  there  will  also  be  little  commerce. 

**  The  day,"  says  Mr  Thornton,  **  on  which  it  suits  the  British  merchant  to  pur- 
chase and  send  away  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  may  not  be  that  on  which  he  finds 
it  convenient  to  pay  for  them.  If  it  is  made  necessary  for  him  to  give  ready  money 
in  return,  he  must  always  have  in  his  hands  a  very  large  stock  of  monev;  and  for 
the  expense  of  keeping  this  fUnd  (an  expense  consisting  chiefiv  in  the  loss  of  in- 
terest) he  must  be  reiMiid  in  the  price  of  the  commodities  in  which  he  deals.  He 
avoids  this  char^,and  also  obtams  time  for  preparing  and  adjusting  his  pecuniary 
concerns,  by  buying  on  credit ;  that  is  to  say,  by  paying  for  his  goods  not  by  money, 
but  by  the  delivery  of  a  note,  in  whidi  he  promises  the  money  on  a  future  day. 
He  is  thus  set  more  at  liberty  in  his  speculations ;  his  judgment  as  to  the  propriety 
of  buying  or  not  buying,  or  of  sellin«[  or  not  selling,  and  alio  as  to  the  time  of  doing 
either,  may  be  more  fireelv  exercised. 

**  But  the  custom  of  taxing  and  of  giving  long  credit  has  its  inconveniences  as 
well  as  its  advanta^^es.  It  increases  the  amount  of  the  bad  debts  incurred  in  the 
course  of  commercial  transactions.  The  apprehension  of  loss  is  therefore  con- 
tinually operating  on  the  mind  of  the  lender  as  a  restraint  on  the  custom  of  giving 
credit,  while  the  compensation  he  receives  for  the  use  of  the  capital  which  he  sup- 
plies acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the  practice.  The  subsistuu^  state  of  credit 
may  in  general  be  considered  as  resultinjg  out  of  a  comparison  made  both  by  lenders 
and  borrowers,  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  each  discover  that  they 
derive  firom  giving  and  taking  credit.  Mercantile  confidence,  however,  is  not  always 
dealt  out  in  that  proportion  m  which  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  it.  At  some 
periods  it  has  risen  to  a  most  unwarrantable  hekht.  and  has  siven  occasi<m  to  the 
most  extravagant  and  hurtful  speculations.— Evils  of  thisxind,  however,  have 
a  tendencjr  to  correct  themselves.  In  a  country  possessed  of  commercial  knowledge 
and  experience,  confidence^  in  most  instances,  will  not  be  misplaced. 

^  Some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  when  the  custom  of  buying  on  credit  is  ^hod 
very  far,  and  a  great  quantit;r  of  individual  dealings  is  in  consequence  earned  on 
by  persons  having  comparatively  little  property,  the  national  commerce  is  to  be 
considered  as  unsupported  by  a  proper  capital ;  and  that  a  nation,  under  such 
circumstances,  whatever  may  oe  its  ostensible  riches,  exhibits  the  delusive  appear- 
ance of  wealth.  It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  the  practice  of  buying  on 
credit,  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  supposes  tne  habit  of  selling  on 
credit  also  to  subsist,  and  to  prevail,  on  the  whole,  in  an  exactly  equal  de^pree. 
In  respect  to  the  foreign  trade  of  a  country,  the  practice  of  dealing  on  credit  indi- 
cates poverty  or  riches,  in  proportion  as  tne  credit  generally  taken  is  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  credit  civen."    {Essay  on  Paper  Cr^ii,  p.  15-19.) 

Credit,  though  of  itself  it  can  add  nothing  to  capital,  yet  is  thus  often  the  in- 
vigorating influence  that  aids  the  processes  by  which  it  is  fed.  Capital  might 
sometimes  be  frost-bound  and  stagnant,  did  not  credit,  as  it  were,  lend  the  heat  to 

"     '         Supposin|[  all  credit  to  be  prohibited,  every  capitidist 

— 1 „  jjjg  money  successnilly,  vnll  either  not  invest 

A*.  VM.  MM.  uo  ««v^^  wo  vTiu  ivQc  lb ',  vf  uUc  thosc  wuc  lubve  no  capital,  but  are  posseesed 
ot  skill  and  capacity  for  its  profitable  management,  are  deprived  of  all  opportunity 
of  exercising  the  talent  and  activity  with  which  they  are  endowed,— at  least  in  the 
manner  in  which'they  might  be  most  efficiently  exercised.  In  both  vrays  are  in- 
fiicted  private  ii\jury  as  well  as  public  loss.  But  under  a  law  permitting  and  pro- 
tecting credit,  the  capital  in  the  community  is  brought  into  combination  with  the 
skill  Gi  the  community,  and  the  result  is  the  most  productive  application  of  both. 


sometimes  oe  iroei-oouna  ana  stagnai 
thaw  it,  and  set  it  fiowinj;.  Supposiuj 
who  may  be  incapable  ofemployinff  1 
it.  or  if  ne  does,  he  will  lose  it ;  whue 
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These  oba6iTatioiiB|  howerer,  most  be  understood  as  lukTing  reference  to  that 
system  of  credit  wfaieh  is  conducted  up<Hi  fixed  principles,  and  which  proTails 
^erally  among  persons  in  business^  and  not  to  that  irregular  description  of 
It  which  frequeniQr  takes  place  betwixt  the  retailer  and  the  consumer.  The 
latter  is  a  great  social  eriL  It  is  opposed  to  habits  of  frugality  and  prudence,  and 
in  some  branches  of  business  has  led  to  such  flagrant  abuses  as  in  the  opinion  of 
many  to  justify  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  In  a  well-written  pamphlet  by 
Mr  A.  Rosser,  solicitor,  titled,  **  Credit  Pernicious,"  and  which  producea  a  con- 
siderable sensation,  the  proposition  was  brought  forwtfd,  **  That  m  a  great  variety 
«f  cases,  simple  contract  debts  between  40s.  and  £100  shall  not  be  recoverable  by 
anj  suit  or  process  whatsoevCT."  Mr  Rosser's  proposed  regulations,  however,  are 
deficient  in  clearness  ;  and  the  exception  which  ne  would  make  of  debts  below  408. 
would  of  itself  open  boundless  facilities  for  escaping  f^m  the  general  rule.  A  much 
better  plan  has  been  advanced  by  Mr  M'Culloch  iDtoHonofy,  art.  (>edit),  namely, 
to  take  away  all  actions  for  debts  under  a  given  sum,  as  £50,  or  £100,  with  the 
sin^  exception  of  claims  for  wages,  or  for  labour  done  under  executory  contracts. 
This  would  be  at  least  a  simple  and  precise  regulation,  and  one  whidb  would  rareW 
admit  of  being  evaded.  But  notvritnstanding  the  eminent  authority  on  which  this 
innovation  is  recommended,  we  doubt  its  expediency.  Admitting  to  the  ftill  extent 
the  evils  that  have  been  aUeged  to  attach  to  the  existing  system  of  unrestricted 
credit,  and  the  right  of  society  to  refuse  its  recog^tion  of  any  compacts  between 
individuals,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  their  general  nature  iigurious,— we 
apprehend  public  opinion  would  scarcely  tolerate  some  of  the  results,  outraging 
all  sense  of  natural  justice,  which  the  working  of  the  proposed  law^would  produce. 
Further,  we  apprehend,  that  instead  of  generally  puttmgdovm  the  present  practice 
of  buyinj^  and  selling  on  credit,  such  a  law  would  only  aggravate  its  worst  evils. 
In  principle  it  would  be  very  nearly  the  same  vrith  that  ofthe  usury  laws,  which, 
in  certain  cases,  refuses  to  recognise  loans  of  money  where  the  rate  of  interest  is 
higher  than  five  per  cent.  Tlie  effect  would  be,  that  the  premium  paid  by 
the  customer  for  the  accommodation  which  he  sought  would  be  raised.  Impro- 
vident persons  would  not  be  kept  out  of  tradesmen's  books ;  they  would  only  be 
more  severely  fleeced. 

The  only  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  credit  system,  we  believe,  is  to  be 
afforded  not  b^  altogether  depriving  the  creditor  of  his  right  to  recover  his  debt, 
but  by  restricting  the  exercise  of  that  right  to  its  legitimate  object.  On  the  principle 
akme  that  the  law  should  do  as  much  as  it  can  to  uphold  the  dignity  or  human 
nature^  we  would  aboUsh  altogether  imprisonment  for  debt^d  keep  that  infliction 
exclusively  for  its  proper  use-^he  punishment  of  crime.  We  would  consider  the 
creditor  as  having  no  claim  against  the  debtor  himself,  but  only  against  his  pro- 
Vearij.  Upon  the  same  views,  we  would  protect  likewise  so  much  of  the  debtor's 
property  as  should  be  eridently  necessarv  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  subsistence  for 
ninuself  and  his  &mily.  The  workman's  tools  should  certainly  be  exempt  from 
seizure,  and  also  the  more  indispensable  articles  of  his  household  furniture.  By 
such  changes,  we  would  mitigate  whatever  is  unnecessarily  harsh  in  the  provisions 
ofthe  law ;  but  we  should  loc&  to  other  influences  rather  than  to  any  that  legislation 
could  exert,  for  the  correction  of  mere  habits  of  improvidence,  and  the  protection 
of  individuals  ftrom  the  inconveniences  naturally  consequent  upon  their  ovm  volun- 
tary acts. 

These  views  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  lately  carried  into  practical  opera- 
tion|— in  England  by  the  act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110,  of  which  an  account  is  dven  under 
the  head  Insolvenct,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  70,  §  1,  vrhich 
provides  that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  debt  not  exceeding  £8, 6s.  8d., 
exdnsive  of  interest  and  expenses.  From  the  prevailing  state  of  public  opinion, 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  these  laws  will  erelong  be  followed  by  others 
of  a  more  comprehensive  character.    [Accommodation.  Bakk.   Fuuds.  Moitet.] 

CRETE.    rCAin)u.] 

CREW.    [Master.    Seaman.] 

CROCUS.     [COLCOTBAR.] 

CHORE,  in  Hindoo  numeration,  signifies  ten  millions.  It  is  used  to  express 
100  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  as  each  lac  is  100,000  rupees,  or  nearly  £10,000,  the  crore 
is  about  dlMOfiOO  sterling. 

CROTON,  a  plant  used  m  medicine,  and  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  1«/,  The 
Crotan  Hgliwn^  a  native  of  India,  the  seeds  of  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
marble,  of  a  convex  shape  on  one  side,  and  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  and 
enveloped  in  a  thin  shell.    These  seeds  are  the  most  powerful  purgative  known. 
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"  FiTo  hnndred  doses  msy  be  conUinod  in  a  small  wafer  box."  In  this  eonntry 
the  medicine  is  used  in  the  fonn  of  an  oil  expressed  firom  the  seeds.  2dj  The 
Croion  eagcarilla,  the  bark  of  which  finds  a  place  in  materia  medioa :  it  is  imported 
from  the  Bahamas,  either  in  curled  pieces,  or  roUed  np  into  short  qnills  ;  is  brown- 
ish, resinous,  and  shininff,  with  a  weak  aromatic  smeU,  and  a  bitter  taste. 

CROWN,  a  silver  com  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  On  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  known  under  the  various  names  of  couronne,  ecu,  patagon,  and  sendo. 

CRUSADO.  the  name  given  to  two  Portuguese  coins :  the  old  crusado,  or 
crusado  of  exchange  of  400  reis,  and  the  new  crusado  of  480  reis.   [Portugal.] 

CUBA,  a  noble  West  India  island  and  Spanish  colony,  situated  at  the  entraaoe 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  long.  74"  IV  and  84»  58'  W.,  and  lat.  19*  47'  and 
23''  9^  N.  Area  about  43,000  square  mfles,  being  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other 
islands  together.  Population  about  900,000,  of  whom,  from  one-third  to  one-half 
are  whites,  nearly  one-third  slaves,  and  the  remainder  firee  people  of  colour.  By 
the  former  Spanish  constitution.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  being  integral  parts  of  the 
monarchv,  were  ^vemed  like  the  provinces  of  Old  Spam :  they  are  now  under  the 
charge  of  a  captain-general,  who  resides  at  Havana,  the  capital. 

A  chain  of  hills  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island  fh>m  E.  to  W.,  fhnn  which  the  land 
gradoally  inclines  on  Iwth  sides  towards  the  coast.  The  country  is  broken  into  hill  and  valley, 
and  plains.    The  sides  of  the  hills  are  in  some  situations  cultivated,  and  are  generally  fertile ;  hot 


the  son  is  liable  to  be  washed  off  by  heavy  rains.  The  valleys  and  plains  compose  nearly  foor-fUlhs 
of  the  island,  and  are  extremely  productive,  being  in  this  respect  unequalled  in  the  West 
Indies,  except,  periiaps.  by  some  pails  of  Hayti  and  Guiana ;  only  a  very  small  extent,  however. 


is  under  cultivation.  There  are  very  few  rivers,  and  none  laii^ ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  island 
Is  subject  to  severe  droughts.  This  disadvantage  is  remedied  in  some  places  by  diverting  the  coone 
of  the  streams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  climate,  although  tropical,  indicates  a  transition 
to  that  of  the  temperate  sone.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  interior  is  73",  and  of  Havana  77** 
The  mean  annual  heat  of  Havana,  in  July,  the  hottest  month,  is  84« ;  the  mean  of  the  coldest  li 
TO**,  and  the  depression  of  the  thermometer  to  65<*  li  rare.  The  N.  winds  are  somettmea  violent ; 
but  hurricanes  occur  leas  frequently  than  in  the  other  Antilles.  The  chief  mineral  product  is 
copper,  the  mines  of  which,  near  Santiago,  have  of  late  years  attracted  considerahle  attention; 
several  are  worked  by  En^ish  and  American  compMiies,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  is  sail 
to  Swansea,  in  Wales,  to  be  smelted.  CCoppbr.]  The  leading  objects  of  culture  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco,  which  form  the  great  staples  of  the  island ;  a  varietv  of  other  tropical  commoditica 
are  produced,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  Maixe,  rice,  beans,  and  a  little  wheat  are  raised,  thouofa 
not  sufficient  for  the  demand ;  also  plantains,  ynca,  yams,  and  potatoes,  which  form  the  duef 
support  of  the  coloured  people  and  slaves.  Immense  tracts  of  land  are  used  only  as  pasture ;  and 
the  number  of  cattle  is  consuierabl& 

The  means  of  internal  communication  are  very  defective,  and  after  nin  the  roads  are  qidta 
impanable;  but  the  island  being  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  the  planter  is  enabled  to  bring  his 
produce  to  the  sea  without  a  long  land-journey.  Hence  the  activitv  of  the  coasting-trade,  in 
which  a  prodigious  number  of  small  vessels  are  employed  in  conveying  the  produce  to  Havana,  and 
the  other  ports  of  shipmoit  Of  late  years,  several  railways  have  been  formed ;  the  principal  Una 
(opened  in  1838)  being  from  Havana  to  Guines,  a  distance  of  46  miles. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  has  increased  very  rapkily  within  the  last  half-eentnrv,  more  espa- 
dally  since  1800,  when  the  Spanish  colonial  svstem  was  relaxed,  and  the  ports  of  the  Uand  opened 
to  vessels  of  all  nations.  In  1837,  the  value  of  the  expOTts  amounted  to  $90,346,407 ;  the  principal 
articles  being— sugar,  9,060,063  arrobas,  value,  $7,927,646;  coffee,  9,133,667  arrobas;  molasses, 
114,976  hotheads ;  dgars.  792,438  lbs.,  value,  $1,267,496 ;  leaf  tobacco,  S6W,948 ;  besfclea  copper, 
rum,  wax,  mahogany,  ceoar,  and  other  commodities  of  smaller  value.  To  each  of  the  auantittea 
here  q>ecifled  about  a  fourth  part  may  be  added  on  account  of  dandestine  exportations  from  the 
unlicensed  ports.  In  the  same  year,  the  imports  amounted  to  $22,940,357*  chiefly  consistinff  of 
grain,  flour,  and  provisions,  from  the  United  States,  linens,  cottons,  wine,  hardware,  and  a  variety 
of  other  manufiictured  artksles.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  the  United  States,  the  imports  from 
which  amounted,  in  1837,  to  $6,646,966,  whOe  those  from  Great  Britain  did  not  exceed  $1 ,3734)62. 
This  preponderance  of  the  States  in  the  trade  of  Cuba  arises  trom  their  ftindshtng  a  near 
and  ready  market  for  all  the  exports  of  the  island,  and  from  their  being  able  to  supply  provisions 
in  abundance.  Spidn,  since  the  km  of  her  colonies  on  the  mainland,  endeavours  to  turn  to  greater 
advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  and  her  teade  ranks  next,  in  point  of  extent,  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  smaller  share  possessed  by  Great  Britain  is  mainly  attributable  to  her  not 
admittinff  the  productions  of  Cuba  into  her  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of  her  own  colonies. 

The  other  states  which  participate  most  largely  in  the  commerce  of  the  lihuid,  are  the  former 
Spanish  colonies,  the  HaniM  Towns,  and  Fnact ;  also  Russia,  to  which  conslderaUe  quanUtiea  of 
produce  are  exported. 

The  value  ot  the  imports  we  have  noticed  does  not  indude  negro  slaves,  of  whom  about  86,000 
are  annually  brought  into  Cuba;  and  to  the  low  price  of  labour  Uius  induced  is  in  part  attributed 
the  increased  production  which  has  latdy  taken  place.  This  inlkmous  traffic  Is  said  to  be  protected 
by  the  government  for  the  nurpose  of  retaining  the  island  more  securdy  under  the  d<Hninlon  of 
Spain.  Bv  an  ordinance  of  12th  March  1837,  free  coloured  people  are  prohibited  from  even  land- 
ingon  its  snores. 

The  number  of  vessds  whksh  annually  enter  the  ports  is  about  8600,  one-half  of  which  are  finom 
the  United  States;  about  740  Spanish ;  nearly  200  English;  60  French,  and  the  same  number 
hum  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  Netherlands,  respeetlvdy. 

Havanat  the  chief  port  and  capital  of  Cuba,  and  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  dtlea  of  tha 
New  Worid,  stands  on  the  N.  W.  skle  of  the  island,  in  23*  9"  nT,  82«  82"  W.,  on  a  promontory 
foiBMd  on  one  sida  by  tha  open  sea,  and  on  the  otbar  by  a  large  bay  nearly  8A  mfles  In  width; 
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vop.  130,000,  of  whkh  n«ariy  ODe>l»lf  raride  withoiit  the  w»Ui.    The  cntnuiM  into  the  I     

M  mrow  and  deep ;  and  defended  on  the  B.  by  the  Moro  Caitle,  and  on  the  W.  by  PuntaL 
It  opens  Into  a  aecare  and  fpadoot  basin,  where  there  is  wiffirient  depth  of  water  for  line^of  battle 
shJpflu    About  1900  ships  enter  annually. 

TbediSefotherportsare,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  Blatansas,  and  on  the  8.  side  Santlago- 
de-Cnbtt  and  Trinidad.  Besides  these,  the  following  are  licensed  for  foreign  trade :— Puerto- 
Principe,  Baraeoa,  Gibaia,  Cienfuegos,  and  Manianillo. 

MSASVaBS  AMD  WnOHTS,  MONBT,  DOTIIS,  ftC. 

Meatureg  and  IF^ifpMr.— The  standards  of  3  per  cent.,  besides  the  boteiuo  duty  of  1  per 
Spain  are  those  cenerally  hi  use.  In  trade  the  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  duties  (veviously 
following  proportions  are  oonunonly  observed :—  ascertained.  The  chief  deviation  from  these  ad 
ine  varas  =  lUO  Imp.  yards,  or  1  vara  =  334  Imp. '  valorem  duties  Is  in  the  case  of  flour,  which  if 
inches ;  the  fsnega  =  3  Wtaichester,  or  2^  Imp.  I  imported  from  a  foreign  country  In  a  foreign 
bushds ;  the  airoba  of  wine  or  spirits  =  4*1  Bng-  vessel.  Is  $9^  per  barrel,  but  If  from  a  foreign 
Ush  wine  gallons,  or  3*42  Imp.  gallons;  thequin*  oountnr  in  a  Spanish  vessel,  $8|  per  barrel ;  be- 
talof  4arrobaB,  eachof  951bs.  =  lull  lbs.  avoir-  sides  the  Aotoiua  of  1  per  cent, 
dupols,  or  1  arroba  =  25  Ibe.  7  ob.  avoirdupois.   |     The  export  duty  on  produce,  If  sent  to  Spain 

if  oncy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  doUars  divided  in  a  Spanish  vessd,  is  2i  per  cent ;  if  to  a  foreign 
into  8  reals,  each  of  34  maravedis,  which  are  port  hi  a  Spanish  vessel,  4i ;  and  if  In  a  foreign 
eonvcrted  by  merchants  at  the  fixed  rate  of  $444  vessel  to  a  foreign  '  — 

for  £100,  or  neariy  48. 6d.  per  dollar;  the  varia- 
tions of  exchange  being  made  by  per  oentages 
up<»  the  amounts  in  steriing.    BQls  on  London 


are  drawn  at  00  days'  sight;  and  the  course  of 
exchange  fkictnates  tnm  about  6  to  20  per  cent 
prsmjum:  the  quotation  at  Havana,  Oct  19, 
J830,  was  **  14|  per  cent  i»emium,**or  £114, 
lua.,  converted  as  above  =  bill  on  London  for 
£lno.  At  8  per  cent  premium  the  dollar  =  48. 2d. 
ateriii«. 

The  eorrency  of  the  Uand  consists  of  gold 
doubloons,  dollan,  and  their  aUquot  parts. 
fDooBLOov.  DoLLAa.]  Paper  money  is  un- 
UMwn. 

The  Duties  are  mostly  ad  ffoicretn,  the  valua- 
tions of  the  goods  being  as  fur  as  possible  fixed 
by  the  tariff.  On  Spanish  goods  brought  direct 
from  the  Peninsula,  It  Is  ft|  per  cent ;  but  If 
brought  In  foreign  vesseb,  14|,  and  in  some  cases, 
181  per  cent  On  fordgn  goods  tnm  Spain  In 
Spanish  vessels,  lOi  per  cent,  and  In  a  few  cases, 
1^  per  cent  On  foreign  goods  imported  from  a 
fore&n  country  In  Spamsh  vessels,  14|  per  cent, 
and  m  aome  cases  Ift^.  On  goods  imported  from 
a  fordgn  country  in  a  fordm  vessel,  2U,  and  in 
some  cases  27l  per  cent  To  these  import  duties 
there  Is  always  added  a  supplementary  duty  of 


foreign  port,  6k  per  cent    These  ex- 
port duties  are  exclusive  of  the  balanxa  duty  of  1 
per  cent    On  sugar,  the  export  duty  is  3  reals 
per  box,  If  shipped  in  a  Spanish,  and  4  reals  if  in 
'essel;  on     " 


on  tobacco,  in  foreign  vessels  to 

a  foreign  port,  12k  per  cent;  in  Spanish  vessels 
with  a  foreign  destination,  6k :  and  hi  Spanish 
vessels  to  a  Spanish  port.  Si  per  cent ;  on  the 
precious  metals  exported  to  a  foreign  port,  gold, 
U>  and  silver  9k  per  cent 

The  Aevemier  of  the  isbmd,  on  an  average  of 
the  five  vears  ending  with  1837,  amounted  to 
$8,948,081  per  annum ;  of  which  the  fanport  and 
export  duties  formed  61  per  cent,  and  the  hiter- 
nal  taxes,  22|  per  cent 

A  Britieh  Loan  was  raised  hi  1835  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  railroad  between  Havana  and 
Gulnes.  Its  nonUnal  capital  Is  £450,450,  which 
was  Issued  at  91  per  cent,  in  bonds  for  £100, 
£260,  and  £500  each ,  bearing  6  per  cent  Interest ; 
andhaving50couponsforthedividend8,  whlchare 
due  in  London  on  5th  March  and  5th  September. 
Itwas  agreed  thatasinlcingftmdshould  commence 
In  1839,  in  order  to  redeem  the  whole  by  1860, 
either  by  purchase,  or  payment  at  par  by  draw- 
ing lots.  This  loan  Is  secured  upon  the  receipts  of 
the  railway,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mercial and  Agricultural  Society  of  Cuba. 


CttSm  was  discovered  by  Cohimbns  in  1493 ;  and  the  first  settlement  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1511.  In  17W,  Havana  was  taken  by  the  British,  but  It  was  restored  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of 
1763.  The  island  dorives  great  political  importance  from  Its  position,  which  gives  it  a  control 
over  the  trade  between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  round  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico; 
as  vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  under  the  neces- 
sl^  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio,  and  proceeding  homeward  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  opposing  force  of  that  current,  and  of  the  trade-wind  which  they  have  to  encounter  in 
attempting  a  passage  either  by  the  Windward  or  Mona  Passages,  situated  respectively  at  the  W. 
and  E.  extremities  of  HaytL 

CUBEBS  (Dn.  Koebeben,  Fr.  Cubebes.  Get.  Kubeben.  It.  Cubebi.  Por.  Co- 
bebas.  Rue.  Kubebtt.  Sp.  Cubebat,  Jav.  Kumukus),  a  kind  of  pepper,  composed 
of  Uie  dried  pedicelled  berries  of  the  shrub  Piper  cubeba,  a  native  or  Java.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  black  peppercorns,  but  somewhat  wrinkled,  and  having  a 
short  lender  stalk.  Their  colour  is  externally  gra^r,  their  smell  aromatic,  and 
their  taste  warm  and  camphoraceoos.  Cnbebs  are  imported  into  Europe  from 
BataTia  and  Canton,  and  are  used  in  medicine. 

CUBIT,  a  measure  of  length,  e<iual  18  inches,  or  Jth  of  a  fathom. 

CUCUMBER^  the  ooolii^[  fmit  of  a  well  known  annual  iCueumit  saHmu)  of 
which  sereral  yarieties  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  mostly  in  hothouses,  the 
plant  being  a  native  of  a  warm  climate.  It  is  chiefly  used  with  us  as  a  salad  or 
condiment ;  but  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  it  is  grown  in 
fields,  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes,  esiMcially 
during  summer ;  and  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  repeatedly  noticed  in 
S^ipture. 

Wiu>  CucvMBBL  or  SqviBTiifo-oouBD,  a  perennial  (Momordica  ekUeriwn),  is  a 
nativo  of  the  S.  of  Europe.    The  fruit  is  oblong,  about  li  hich  in  length,  and  of  a 
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neen  colour ;  aod  its  jnioe  yields  the  pnrgatire  substance  known  in  medicine  nnder 
Ihe  name  of  elaterium. 

CUDBEAR,  a  dye-stnff,  consists  of  a  fine  powder^  of  a  violet  red  colour,  and  a 
peculiar  but  not  disagreeable  odour ;  it  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  orehell, 
nt>m  a  species  oi  lichen  {Leeidea  tartarea),  imported  from  Sweden  and  Norway 
under  the  name  of  rock-moss. 

CUMMIN-SEEDS  are  obtained  from  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant  iOuminum 
e^ndnum)  resembling  fenneL  but  smaller.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  though  the  seeds 
are  imported  chiefly  from  Sicily  and  Malta.  They  are  of  an  ash-|;ray  colour, 
oral,  linear,  flat  on  one  side,  convex  and  striated  en  the  other ;  havmg  a  strong 
unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  aromatic  taste.  They  are  to  oe  choeen 
fresh^  and  of  a  greenish  colour.  These  seeds  are  used  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a 
condiment. 

CURRANT,  a  hardy  berry,  produced  by  a  bush  iRibes)  common  in  all  ports 
of  this  country.  There  are  two  species ;  one  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour  (R.  rubrum}, 
remarkable  for  its  mixture  of  sweetness  and  acidity ;  the  other  of  a  black  colour 
(/{.  nigrum)  without  acidity,  but  containing  a  powerfol  and  agreeable  aromatic 
principle.  Of  the  former,  the  finest  varieties  are,  Wilmot's  red,  the  White  Dutch, 
Knight's  sweet  red,  and  the  common  white ;  of  the  latter,  the  best  is  the  Black 
Naples.  These  currants  are  employed  in  confectionary,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  kmd  of  wine. 

The  fruit  commonly  knoim  in  commerce,  however,  under  the  name  of  currants, 
consists  of  the  small  dried  grape  or  berry  species  of  vine,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Ionian  Isumos,  from  whence  about  170,000  cwts.  are  annually 
brought  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  making  of 
pudmngs,  confectionary,  &c. 

CU^ENCY,  the  current  money  of  a  country.    [Coin.    Moket.    Exchaugb.] 

**  The  cnrreiK^  I  ooniider  to  be,  in  strictnen  of  laoffuage,  aooordlng  to  the  appvent  derivation 
of  the  tenn,  that  part  of  the  drculathig  medium,  saok  as  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  Bank  of 
Bng^d  notes  and  country  banic  notes  (although  not  a  legal  tender),  which  pass  current  troat 
hand  to  hand  without  faidividual  signature,  such  as  appears  on  drafts  or  indonements.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  cheques  upon  bankers  mi^t  not  be  bduded,  from  their  perfect  similarity  to 


doubtful  whether  cheques  upon  bankers  might  not  be  induded,  from  their  perfect  similarity  to 
bank  notes,  hi  many  of  the  purposes  for  whidb  ibey  are  employed ;  at  the  same  time,  there  la  the 
ieature  of  ostinctlon  which  l  have  mentioned,  viz.  that  cheques  rMuire  the  signature  of  the  party 
passing  the  draft,  and  that  they  do  not  pass  from  hand  to  huid.  Bills  of  exchange  I  consider  as  a 
part  of  the  general  means  of  distributing  the  productions  and  revenues  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore as  constituting  a  port  of  the  drculating  medium.    I  consider  also,  that  the  simple  credits  by 


which  goods  are  in  many  instances  bought  and  sold,  come  likewise  under  the  general  description 

...  ^. —   . *_ .- — Ices  of  commodities  are  in  question;  because  a  simp" 

. ,  ,-, ally  passes  or  not,  is  conmionlT  entered  in  the  pric^ 

currents  without  disthiction  from  those  for  which  any  actual  payment  is  made.    I  cannot  consider 


of  the  circulating  medium,  in  as  fitf  as  the  prices  of  commodities  are  in  question ;  because  a  simple 

price 


contract  of  sale,  whether  any  payment  eventuallT  passes  or  not,  is  oonmionlT  entered  in  the  price 
currents  without  disthiction  from  those  for  which  any  actual  payment  is  made.  I  cannot  consider 
that  transferable  debts  (such  as  deposits  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  against  whidi  the  depositors  are 
'  ■    '    -  only  the  aettt^  truiaien.'' 


entitled  to  pass  their  drafts)  constitute  circulating  medium,  but  only  the  aetu^  truiaien.''  (£W- 
dence  qfThowuu  Tooht,  Mtq,    Report  on  Banks  q/rlsnu,  1840,  p.  297*) 

In  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America,  the  term  currency  is  applied  to  the  monies  of  account  only. 

CUSTOMS,  duties  levied  upon  commodities  imported  or  exported.  The  first 
statute  authorizing  the  crown  to  le^  such  imposts  in  England  was  the  3d  of  Edward 
I. :  and  the  method  long  employed  in  their  collection  was  to  aflix  a  certain  rate  or 
value  upon  each  kind  <n  merchandise,  and  to  grant  upon  these  rates  a  subsufy. 
whidi  was  generally  a  poundage  of  Is.  for  every  20s.  of  value  fixed  in  the  book  of 
rates :  a  specific  duty,  or  tonnage,  being  also  charged  on  the  imi>ortation  of  each 
tun  of  wine,  and  the  exportation  of  each  tun  of  beer.  Hence,  in  the  early  acts 
relating  to  the  customs  duties,  they  are  described  as  tubsidies  qf  tonnage  and 
poundage*  The  system  of  poundage  was  continued  until  the  reign  of  Chanes  II., 
when,  as  respects  some  articles,  it  was  changed  for  that  of  specific  duties.  This 
course  of  substitution  of  specific  rates,  in  place  of  the  valuation  of  the  subsidy,  was 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  other  innovations  being  adopted,  the  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  plan  was  at  length  destroyed.  The  embarrassment  to  traders 
thereby  produced  was  increased  by  the  number  of  acts  of  Parliament  passed  for 
altering  the  duties  or  regulations  of  this  branch  of  revenue.  Much  was  done  to 
remedy  these  inconveniencies,  hj  a  consolidation  act,  introduced  by  Mr  Pitt  in 
1787.  by  other  acts  (^  the  same  kind,  and  by  a  Digest  of  the  Customs  Laws  by  Mr 
Tickling,  which  was  published  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  about  the  year  1815  ; 
but  the  utility  of  these  arrangements  and  expositions  having  been  impaired  by 
numerous  fresh  enactments,  the  government  were  induced  in  1823  to  cause  the 
preparation  of  a  new  set  c^  laws  for  the  consolidation  of  the  oustomg.    This  wotk 
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iv»B  imdeiiaken  and  performed  by  Mr  James  Deacon  Home,  then  comptroller  of 
the  coBtoms  in  the  port  of  London,  and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  the  bills  prepared  by  him  form  the  sabject  of  the  eleyen  acts  of  the  6th  Geo. 
IV.  cap.  106,  to  cap.  116  inclusiye,  allpassed  in  July  1825.  These  are  as  follows :— . 
Uif  Act  for  the  Management  of  the  Customs  ;  2df  Act  for  the  general  Regulation 
of  the  Customs  ;  dd^  Act  for  the  Preyention  of  Smuggling  ;  Am,  Act  for  the  £n- 
eouiafement  of  British  Shipping  and  Nayi^tion  ;  5^,  Act  for  the  Registering  of 
Britisn  Vessels  ;  6th,  Act  for  granting  Duties  of  Customs  ;  7/A,  Act  for  the  Ware- 
honsing  of  Goods  ;  Sih,  Act  to  grant  certain  Bounties  and  Allowances  of  Customs; 
9th,  Act  to  regulate  the  Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  abroad  ;  10/A,  Act  for 
regnlatingthe  Trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and,  Uth,  Act  for  regulating  Vessels 
carrying  Passengers  to  foreign  Parts.  These  statutes,  which  were  respectiyely 
brought  into  operation  on  the  1st  January  1826,  haye.  by  their  oomparatiye  sim- 
plicitYy  proved  of  essential  benefit  to  commerce  ^  ana  although  many  alterations 
nave  been  since  made  upon  them,  the  same  classification  remains,  and  the  whole 
are  freed  from  that  bulk  and  complication  formerly  the  source  of  so  much  per- 
plexity and  trouble. 

The  customs  duties  were  long  charged  indifferently  on  all  sorts  of  merehandise, 
whether  exported  or  imported ;  the  principal  item  being  in  fact  the  export  duty 
on  wool,  dut  in  modem  times  they  naye  been  almost  exclusiyely  laid  on  imported 
articles  ;  those  imposed  on  commodities  sent  out  of  the  country  being  generally 
ad<q>ted  rather  with  the  yiew  of  checking  their  exportation,  than  for  the  sake  of 
reyenue.  The  duties  formerly  leyied  on  some  descriptions  of  articles,— as  coals, 
slate,  and  stone,— carried  coastwise  from  one  part  of  the  United  lungdom  to 
another,  were  repealed  in  1831. 

The  produce  of  the  customs  in  1596,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  did  not  exceed 
£50,000.  In  1613,  it  amounted  to  nearly  £150,000,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which 
were  collected  in  London.  At  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  it  increased  to  £421,582;  and 
at  the  Reyolution,  in  1689,  to  £781i)87.  In  1763,  the  produce  was  about  £2,000.000; 
in  1792,  £4,407,000 ;  in  1815,  £11.360,000 ;  m  1830,  £21,084,525 ;  and  in  1840, 
£23,466,117 ;  the  great  bulk  of  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  explained  [Tariff] 
is  collected  from  a  compaiatiyely  small  number  of  articles.  An  account  of  the 
sums  collected  at  the  different  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  giyen  under  the 
bead  Ports. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE,  a  term  applied  in  a  general  manner  to  the  establishment 
by  means  of  whidi  the  customs  reyenue  is  collected,  and  its  regulations  enforced  ; 
and  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  the  building  within  which  the  business  is  conducted. 
The  customs  department  of  the  reyenue  is  at  present  managed  by  a  board  in  Lon- 
don, consisting  of  nine  commissioners,  acting  under  the  Treasury,  and  l^  collectors 
and  oUier  offi^rs  at  the  different  ports,  ^e  regulations  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment, instruction,  and  conduct  of  the  seyeral  officers  are  chiefiy  embodied  m  the 
act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  51,  and  in  orders  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr  Ellis'  **  Laws  and  ReguUUUms 
tlfthe  (huUmt^  yol.  iii. 

OfBetn  in  the  onstoms  taUiiff  any  fee  or  reward,  not  allowed,  shall  be  dtemiaed ;  and  if  any 
penon  (not  In  the  customs)  shall  give,  oiTer,  or  promise  to  give  any  such  fee  or  reward,  he  shall 
forfett  JL'IOO  (3  de  4  Wm.  IT.  c.  61 ,  <  8). 

OAcen  of  customs  not  liable  to  serve  parocliial  and  other  local  ofBces.    {  12. 

Holidays  at  the  costoms,  onhr  Christmas  day  and  Good  Friday,  fisst-days,  and  the  bfathdays  ol 
their  Mi^eeties,  and  which  shall  be  kept  as  public  holidays  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  dock 
companies  in  the  United  Kingdom.    { 13. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS.     The  regulations  respecting  the  importaUon 


and  exportation  of  commodities  are  chiefly  embodied  in  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o. 
52,  of  which  the  following  is  a  yery  ftill  abstract :—  # 

Abridgment  of  an  Act  for  the  general  Regulation  of  the  Customs,  yiz. :— 8  &  4  Wm. 
IV.  c  52,  with  the  Alterations  by  later  Enactments  (viz.  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  89  ; 
6  A  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  60  ;  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  113). 

I L  Act  6  Geo.  IT.  c  1 07,  and  succeeding  acts, 
eonsoUdated. 

IjIWAaDt. 

Generta  PnffHtUm,  1 8.  No  goods  to  be  unladen 
limn  any  ship,  or  bulk  to  be  broken,  after  arrival 
of  soch  ship  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast. 

before  doe  report  and  entry  has  been  made,  an<L  ^  , ^     ^ 

warrant  granted,  to  the  time,  phu»,  and  manner ,  board,  or  any  nackam  be  opened,  the  ship  shaO 
'  AH  goods  not  duly  re- be  deemed  to  have  broken  bulk.    But  the  fel- 


ported,  or  unladen  contrary  to  the  act,  are  for- 
feited ;  and  if  bulk  be  broken  contrary  to  the  act, 
the  master  of  such  ship  forfeits  £100 ;  and  i^ 
after  arrival  withto  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  any 
alteration  be  made  hi  the  stowase  of  the  caigo, 
M  •»»■  *Hii»  wiMHu  iwur  mm^uw^  ui  mic  vmw»,  SO  as  to  fiicilitate  the  unladinc  of  anv  part,  or  if 
before  doe  report  and  entry  has  been  made,  and  any  part  be  sUved,  destroyed,  or  thrown  over- 

anted,tothe  '         *  "  *     ^ " ^  -..- -vt« -v-« 

by  the  act. 
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lowing  artiolet  may  be  landed  wiibout  report, 
entry,  or  wurant,— diamonds  and  bullion,  fresh 
fish  of  British  talctng,  and  imported  in  British 
ships,  turbots  and  lobsters,  fresh,  however  taken 
or  imported. 

Manifistt  S  3.  No  goods  to  be  imported  in  any 
British  ship,  nor  tobacco  in  any  ship,  unless  the 
master  have  on  board  a  manifest  thereof,  made 
out  and  dated  and  signed  bv  him  at  the  place  of 
taking  on  board,  and  authenticated  as  herein 
after  provided.  Every  manifest  must  set  forth 
the  name  and  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  name  of 
the  master  and  of  the  place  to  which  the  ship  be- 
longs, and  of  the  places  of  loading  and  destination , 
respectively,  and  contain  a  paklcular  account 
ana  description,— of  all  the  packages  on  board, 
with  marks  and  numbers,  and  the  sorts  of  goods 
and  different  kinds  of  each  sort  contained  therein 
(to  the  best  of  the  master's  knowledge)  and  of  the 
particulars  of  such  goods  as  are  stowed  loose, 
and  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers  and 
consignees,  as  &r  as  the  same  can  be  known  to 
the  master ;  and  to  such  particular  account  shall 
be  subjoined  a  general  account  or  recapitulation 
of  the  total  number  of  the  packages  of  each  sort, 
describing  the  same  by  their  usual  names,  or  by 
such  descriptions  as  the  same  can  best  be  known 
by,  and  the  diflferent  goods  therein,  and  also  the 
total  quantities  of  tne  different  goods  stowed 
loose.  Every  manifest  for  tobacco  must  be  dis- 
tinct from  any  manifest  for  other  goods,  and 
must  contain  the  particular  weight  of  tobacco  in 
each  hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  with  the 
tare.  If  the  tobacco  tie  the  produce  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  Orand  Seignior,  the  number  of  the 
parcels  within  each  hogshead,  cask,  or  case,  must 
be  stated. 

§  4.  Before  any  ship  ii  cleared  out  fh>m  anv 
British  possession  abroad,  or  from  China,  with 
any  goods  for  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master 
must  produce  the  nunifest  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller,  or  other  proper  officer,  who  shall 
certify  upon  the  same  the  date  of  production. 
In  places  withhi  the  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  servant  of  the  Company  who  de- 
livers the  last  despatches,  and  bi  China  the  chief 
supercargo  of  the  Company,  is  the  proper  officer 
for  authenticating  the  manifest.  [This  provision 
will  be  affected  by  the  alterations  in  the  privileges 
of  the  Company  by  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  85.] 

S  6.  Before  the  departure  of  a  ship  from  a  place 
beyond  the  seas  not  under  the  British  dominions, 
where  tobacco  has  been  taken  on  board  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  master  must  produce  the 
manifest  to  the  British  consul  or  other  chief 
officer,  if  any  such  reside  at  or  near  the  place, 
who  must  certify  upon  it  the  dale  of  production. 

{  6.  If  the  manifest  is  wanting,  or  u  any  goods 
contained  in  it  be  not  on  board,  the  master  for- 
feits £100. 

S  7<  The  master  of  every  ship  required  to  have 
a  manifest,  must  produce  it  to  any  officer  of  the 
customs  who  shall  come  on  board  alter  his  arrival 
within  four  leagues  of  the  coast,  and  who  shall 
demand  an  inspection;  and  the  master  must 
deliver,  to>ihe  officer  who  first  demands  It,  a 


true  copy  of  the  manifest  signed  by  himself;  and 

;  deliver  another  copy  to  any  officer  who 

may  be  the  first  to  demand  it  within  the  limits 


of  the  port  to  which  the  ship  is  bound.  The 
officers  must  notify  on  the  manifest  and  copies 
the  date  of  production  of  manifest  and  receipt 
of  copies,  and  transmit  the  copies  to  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  the 
vessel  is  first  bound,  and  return  the  manifest  to 
the  master.  A  master  falling  to  produce  the 
manifest,  or  deliver  the  copy,  forfeits  £100. 

Report^  \  8.  The  master  oi  every  ship  arriving, 
whether  laden  or  hi  ballast,  must,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  before  bulk  be  broken,  make  re- 


port of  the  ship,  and  subscribe  a  declaration  to  th» 
truth  of  the  same,  before  the  collector  or  comp> 
troUer.  The  report  must  state  the  marics,  num- 
bers, and  contents  of  all  the  parods  of  goods  oo 
board  and  the  particulars  of  goods  stowed  loose— 
to  the  best  of  nis  knowledge,  and  of  the  places 
where  they  were  taken  on  board,  and  of  the 
burden  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  country  when 
she  was  built,  or,  if  British,  of  the  port  of  reglstiy, 
and  of  the  country  of  the  owners,  and  of  the 
name  and  country  of  the  master,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  navigators,  stating  how  many  are  of 
the  country  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  and  how 
many  of  some  other  country.  The  report  must 
further  declare,  whether  and  in  what  CMsm  such 
ship  has  broken  bulk  in  the  course  of  her  voyage, 
ana  what  part  of  the  cargo,  if  any.  Is  intended 
for  importation  at  the  port,  and  what  part.  If 
any,  for  importation  at  another  port,  ana  what, 
if  any,  is  prohibited  except  to  be  war^konsed 
for  exportation,  and  wtiat,  if  any,  is  intended  fve 
exportation  in  such  ship,  and  what  surplus  stores 
or  stock  remain  on  boajd,  and,  if  a  British  ship, 
what  foreign-made  sails  or  cordage,  not  being 
standing  or  running  rigging,  are  in  use  on  boar£ 
The  master  foiling  to  repcurt,  or  making  a  false 
—  jrt,  forfeits  £100. 

9.  The  master  of  every  vessel  coming  from 
Africa  who  has  taken  on  ooard  natives,  must 
state  in  the  report  how  many  he  has  cm  board, 
under  penalty  of  £100,  and  he  or  the  ownoi 
must  enter  into  bond  to  the  extent  of  £100  to 
relieve  parishes  of  any  expense  from  such  Africans, 
or  be  liable  hi  a  penalty  of  £200. 

{  10.  If  the  master  report  contents  of  packages 
as  unknown,  they  may  be  opened  by  Uie  officers, 
and  forfeited  if  prohibited,  or  charged  with  duty 
if  importable  for  home  use;  unTeas  In  either 
case  the  commissioners,  in  consideration  of  the 
sort  or  quality  of  the  goods,  or  the  small  rate  of 
duty  payable  on  them,  see  fit  to  deliver  them  for 
exportation. 

S  11.  The  master,  at  thetime  of  making  report, 
must  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  the 
manifest  of  the  cargo  where  a  manliest  is  re- 
quired, and,  if  required  by  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller, must  produce  any  bill  of  lading,  or  a  true 
copy,  for  any  and  every  part  of  the  cargo,  and 
answer  all  questions  relating  to  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  crew  and  voyage;  and  in  case  of 
foilure  in  these  requisites,  or  fiJsehood  in  per- 
formance, or  if  any  bill  of  lading  uttered  or  pro- 
duced have  not  been  signed  by  him,  or  any  sudi 
copy  have  not  been  Kceived  or  made  by  him 
previously  to  his  leaving  the  place  where  the 
goods  were  shipped,  the  master  forfeits  £lOa 

§  IS.  If  part  of  the  cargo  of  any  ship  for  whidi 
a  manifest  is  required  be  reported  for  importa- 
tion at  some  other  port,  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller of  the  port  at  which  some  part  has  been 
delivered,  must  notify  such  delivery  on  the  mani- 
fest, and  return  the  same. 

S  13.  Every  ship  must  come  as  quickly  up  to 
the  proper  place  of  mooring  or  unlading,  as  the 
nature  of  tiie  port  will  admit,  and  without  touch- 
ing at  any  other  place ;  and  must  in  proceeding 
thither  bring  to  at  stations  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners for  boarding  by  officers ;  and  after  ar- 
rival she  must  not  remove  except  directly  to  some 
other  proper  place,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  proper  officer,  on  penalty  of  £100  by  the 
master.  The  commissioners  may  appoint  proper 
places  for  the  mooring  or  unlading  of  ships  im- 
porting tobacco,  and  where  such  snips  only  shiJi 
be  moored  or  unladen :  and  in  case  the  puce  so 
appointed  be  not  within  some  dodc  surrounded 
with  walls,  if  any  ship,  after  having  been  dis- 
charged, remain  there,  or  if  any  ship  not  Import- 
ing tobacco  be  moored  there,  the  maater  forfeits 
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S 14.  The  propM*  officers  nuur  board  ships  arriv- 
ing, and  remain  on  board  until  all  the  goods  have 
be«n  duly  delivered ;  and  such  officers  must  have 
free  access  to  every  part  of  the  ship,  with  power 
to  &8ten  down  hatchways,  and  to  mark  any 
goods  before  landing,  and  to  lock  up,  seal,  mark, 
or  otherwise  secure  any  goods  on  board ;  and  if 
any  place,  or  any  box  or  chest,  be  locked,  and 
the  keys  be  withheld,  such  officers,  if  they  be  of  a 
degree  superior  to  tidesmen  or  watermen,  may 
open  them  in  the  best  noanner  in  their  power ; 
and  if  they  be  tidesmen  or  watermen,  or  only  of 
that  degree,  they  must  send  for  their  superior, 
who  may  so  open  them.  If  goods  be  found  con- 
cealed, they  become  forfeited ;  and  if  the  officers 
^aee  any  lock,  mark,  or  leal  upon  any  goods  on 
ooard,  and  thev  are  wilfully  opened,  altered,  or 
teoken  before  due  delivery,  or  if  any  of  the  goods 
be  secretiv  conveyed  away,  or  if  the  hatchways, 
after  harmg  been  fastened  down  by  the  officer, 
be  opened,  the  master  forfeiU  £100. 

§  1&,  When  government  ships,  British  or  for- 
cw><have  goods  on  board,  the  conunanding  officer 
most,  before  unloading,  or  when  called  on  by  an 
officer,  deliveranaccountofquality  and  quantity, 
marks  and  numbers,  and  names  of  shippers  and 
consignees,  and  subscribe  declaration,  and  answer 
Suestions,  &c,  as  above,  under  penalty  of  £100. 
Duch  ships  are  liable  to  such  searches  as  mer- 
ohjmt  ships,  and  officers  mav  enter  them,  and 
ortng  on  shore  into  the  Queen^s  warehouse  goods 
foond  on  board :  subject  to  such  regulations  in 
[cspect  of  British  ships  of  war,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Treasury. 

S  1&  The  nuuter  of  every  British  ship  returning 
from  any  British  possessions  hi  the  West  Indies, 
must,  within  ten  days  of  arrival,  deliver  to  the 
ooUeetor  or  comptroller  a  list  of  the  names  and 
ocseriptions  of  the  crew  on  board  at  the  time  of 
^^ng  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
^'•w  on  board  at  the  time  of  arrival  in  the  West 
JD^,  and  of  every  seanum  who  has  deserted  or 
died  during  the  voyage,  with  the  amount  of  wages 
doe  at  the  time  of  death,  and  must  subscribe  a 
^fcluatkm  at  the  foot  of  such  list,  to  its  truth. 
£verv  master  omitting  forfeits  £50.  The  list  is 
«^  by  the  collector  for  the  inqiection  of  all  hi- 
•crested. 

£nby,  {  17.  Every  importer  must,  within 
"**"<«en  days  after  arrival,  make  perfect  entry  in- 
3[^f  or  entrv  by  bill  of  sight,  of  the  hnported 
Soods,  and  Umd  the  goods ;  and  in  default,  officers 
^9  convey  them  to  the  Queen's  warehouse. 
J^[ben  the  cargo  of  a  ship  has  been  discharged, 
]'>th  the  exception  only  of  a  small  quantity,  the 

w  ths  wv«hciU9e,  a1i]»c»uj^1;i  Ihvi  fuurtwn  diiys 
JJ^Botrapirwl,  to  be  ittpt  unitlnEr  duo  entry 
atmng  their  remainder,  tfilw  dutSt*  on  gin^ds 
■QMkvtywlt9tfatQu.e<<i]'B  wAri.'LouM>  bunQL]iaid 
*nWn  3  moalhs  after  the  14  djvj  »,  wtth  cl]nrET;es 
w  retajofh]  and  nrnt,  lUvy  niiist  be  M>ld.  and  the 
prodBcfl  m[ipiwd.  fl*»(  iv  iht  tiD>mFnt  of  frti^ht 
I'M  chiui^fieg^  n4>xt  of  dutiei ',  ilie  (ivi:r|iliEEij  If  tiny, 

I  ^^  Tb«  pct'-on  rni^rinf;  jjooda  [nwardj^  whpt  I  ler 
J^P*7fliWit  of  duty,  i^r  to  bo  wurutiouaed  upon 
we  am  {ipTfcet  pinrv»  &rfor  pajmLTit  uf  fluty  ujson 
!rh  'T*"**  twiiii:  t]|keiA  out  «f  the  Mar«:lv3U«,  or 
"nether  rtich  j^^mjilit  bn  trpo  of  Jti  i  v  J ,  in  lUH  deliver 

«» tni?f  tptltiCtor  or  rriTOrlrMlli  Tft  Mil  fnf  PHtrv,  fjiifly 
■^ttt'n  [  ,-,r  1  y  I  '■  :>  Vi.(.  '  ,  S  .^  ]iri'"..ior 
P*2l7  *ritt«>  and  parUy  printed]  in  words  at 
"«8(h,  expresshig  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  of 
JJI^master,  and  of  the  phioe  whence  the  goods 
T^  brought,  and  the  description  and  situation 
JJJ«c  warehouae-if  they  are  to  be  warehoused, 
^  UM  name  of  the  person  in  whose  name  they 
"^to  be  entered,  and  their  quantity  and  descrip- 
•«*.  and  the  number  and  denomination  of  the 


{packages;  and  In  the  marghi  he  must  delineate 
I  the  marks  and  numbers  of  such  packages ;  and 
he  must  pay  down  any  duties  payable  upon  the 
goods,  lie  must  deliver  at  the  same  thne  two 
or  more  duplicates,  as  the  case  may  require,  in 
which  sums  and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in 
figures.  The  particuhurs  must  be  written  and 
arranged  in  such  form  and  maimer,  and  the 
number  of  such  duplicates  must  be  such  as  the 
collector  and  comptroller  may  require ;  and  the 
bill  being  duly  signed  bv  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller, and  transmitted  to  the  hmdlng  waiter,  is 
his  warrant  for  the  hmdlng  or  delivering. 

$19.  Every  person  makmgsuch  entry  without 
consent  of  the  proprietor  or  consignee,  for  every 
offence  forfeits  £100 ;  but  the  penalty  does  not 
extend  to  persons  acting  under  the  directions  of 
the  several  dock  companies,  or  other  corporate 
bodies  authorized  by  law  to  pass  entries. 

S  80.  No  entry  or  warrant  is  valid,  unless  the 
particulars  in  the  entry  correspond  with  those  in 
the  report,  and  in  the  manifest,  and  the  certificate 
or  other  document,  where  any  is  required,  by 
which  the  importation  or  entry  is  authorised,  nor 
unless  the  goods  be  properly  described  in  the 
entry  by  the  denominations,  and  with  the  char- 
acters and  circumstances,  according  to  which 
they  are  charged  with  duty,  or  may  be  imported, 
either  for  use  or  exportation ;  and  goods  not 
duly  entered,  removed  from  any  ship  or  ware- 
house, or  for  the  delivery  of  which,  or  for  any 
order  for  the  delivery  of  which,  from  any  ware* 
house,  demand  is  made,  are  forfeited. 

S  21.  If  goods  be  charged  to  pay  duty  according 
to  the  number,  measure,  or  weight,  such  num- 
ber, measure,  or  weight  must  be  stated  hi  the 
entry ;  and  if  they  be  charged  according  to  value, 
such  value  must  be  stated  and  affirmed  by  de- 
claration of  the  importer  or  his  known  agent, 
written  upon  the  entrv,  and  attested  by  his  sig- 
n^ure.  If  the  goods  be  chargeable  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officers  by  d<A«r  criterion,  both  must 
be  stated.  A  person  making  the  decUration  un- 
authorized, as  by  {  19,  forfeits  £100. 

The  declaration  is  as  follows  :-^ 


I,  A.  B.,  of  Ivlace  of  abode}  do  hereby  dc- 
},  that  I  am  Ctne  importer,  or  authorized  by 
the  importer],  of  the  eoods  contained  hi  thu 


Witness 


entry,  and  that  I  enter  the  same  litaHngujhich, 
(/'part  on/y]  at  the  sum  of  .    wit 

my  hand,  the  day  of 

••  A.  B." 

S  S2.  If  it  appear  to  the  officers  that  goods  are 
not  valued  accordhig  to  their  true  value,  they 
may  detain  and  secure  them,  and  (within  5  days 
from  the  hmding,  if  in  the  ports  of  London, 
Leith,  or  Dublin,  or  within  7  days  if  in  any  other 
port),  take  them  for  the  use  of  the  crown ;  and 
if  a  different  rate  be  charged,  according  as  the 
value  of  the  goods  is  described  as  above  or  below 
any  particular  price,  and  they  are  valued  hi  the 
entry  for  the  lower  rate,  and  it  appear  to  the 
officers  that  they  are  liable  to  the  higher  rate, 
thev  may  be  so  taken.  The  commissioners,  in 
such  cases,  cause  the  amount  of  such  valuation, 
together  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  and 
the  duties  paid  upon  entry,  to  be  paid  to  the  im- 
pc-'—  nr  ■p^-pT^-t'^r  fn  f>iV  -nff...  t'.a  .  jjnd  dis- 
po^'.  ■■[  Ehv  t!^n'Ja  ;ur  uiti  IjviittJt  oi  Un.^  crown; 
and  if  Uiv  r^rudncB  cicved  the  Himt  sntl  cbanres, 
one  lut'k'ty  of  the  ovrrphiff  .irncs  to  thu  officer 
wliJ  dL'tj|jTi«d  thi'!  S'Hiil*  i  ami  the  rtMi under  is 
ca-rithd  to  ncfouiit  oa  tinim  of  t^Uatimi  >. 

r  23.  The-  valuo  ai  Rao^  im[MyrLvA  by  the  East 
In  :i.v  Cain pony  !s  ascertMEed  h\  tlie  ^rl■■  HS  price 
wl,  1 1  h  !  1 1  ,j  V  hrlhff  at  th  e  Com  ru»  ■  Md  the 

Co  I  I  mi:  V  I  >«  rCHj  III  rv^a  Ui  wU  Jit  i  >g  duty 

by  rJi.-.r  vjiliJK',  wiLhln  tlirw?  _>■ :  '  ■  ne  im- 

porlslLfm,  Jim  J  ijU'i]  nollnr  lu  tJ^'  utJii/er?.  of  the 
thne  and  phtce. 

{  94.  If  the  importer,  or  his  agent  after  fiill  con- 
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fcranoe  wttfa  him.  dedaM  before  the  eoUeetor  or 
eomptioller  that  he  cannot,  for  want  of  AiU  hifor- 
matfon,  make  a  full  or  perfect  entrr,  and  eub- 
■cribe  a  decfauation  to  the  truth  thereof,  the 
collector  and  comptroller  mav  reoeirean  entry  by 
bill  of  sight  for  the  parcels  of  each  goods,  by  the 
best  description  which  can  be  given,  and  may 
■rant  warrant  that  they  may  be  provisionally 
tended,  and  be  examined  by  the  importer,  in 
presence  of  the  proper  officers ;  and  within  three 
days  after  goods  hare  been  so  landed,  the  im- 
porter must  make  a  full  or  perfect  entry,  and 
either  pay  all  duties  or  duly  warehouse  the  goods, 
accordmg  to  the  purport  of  the  ftill  or  perfect 
entry,  when  perfect  entry  is  made  of  goods  so 
provisionally  landed,  the  regulations  (rf  {  20 
Apply*  If  money  have  been  deposited  upon  any 
entry  by  bill  of  sight,  on  account  of  the  duties 
which  may  be  found  to  be  payable,  the  ofBoers 
may  deliver,  in  virtue  of  the  warrant  for  tending 
the  same,  any  quantitr  of  goods  the  doty  on 
whldi  does  not  exceed  the  sum. 

{  90.  In  defeult  of  perfect  entry  within  3  days, 
the  goods  may  be  taken  to  the  Queen's  ware- 
house ;  and  if  the  importer  do  not,  withhi  one 
month  after  landing,  make  perfect  entry,  and 

eiy  the  duties  on  such  parts  as  can  be  entered 
r  home  use,  together  with  charges  of  removal 
and  of  warehouse  rent,  the  goods  must  be  sold  for 
payment  of  duties  (or  for  exportation,  if  they  be 
such  as  cannot  be  entered  for  home  use.  or  be 
not  worth  the  duties  and  charges),  and  for  pay- 
ment of  charges',  the  overplus,  if  any,  being 
pakl  to  the  Importer  or  propriet(W. 

<  S6.  The  Bast  Indte  Company  may,  without 
proof,  enter  by  bill  of  sig^t,  to  be  landed  and 
secured  as  the  commisstoners  may  require,  goods 


imported  by  them,  or  by  any  other  person  from 
witUn  the  Ilmiteoftheirchartei^wftn  the  consent 
of  such  person,  upon  condition  to  cause  perfect 
entry  to  be  made  within  3  months  fh>m  date  of 
importation,  either  to  warehouse  the  same  or  to 
pay  the  duties  as  follows,  vis. :  if  the  goods  be 
charged  duty  according  to  the  value,  to  pay 
within  4  months  fh>m  the  sale ;  and  if  aooording 
to  the  number,  measure,  or  weight,  to  pay  one 
moiety  within  6,  and  the  other  within  IS  calendar 
months  fh>m  the  time  of  importation ;  the  goods 
to  be  seoored  as  the  comminioners  may  require, 
nntU  duly  entered,  and  the  duties  paid,  or  until 
duly  exported.  Any  person  importing  goods 
from  the  Company's  territorv  into  the  port  of 
Lond<m,  may  enter  them  in  his  own  name,  on 
giving  security  by  bond,  to  the  satistection  of  the 
commissioners,  on  the  like  conditions,  provided 
the  goods  be  entered  in  some  warehouse  under 
the  supointendenoe  of  the  Company. 

{  27-  In  case  of  any  deteult  in  the  above  regute- 
tions,  as  to  due  entry  and  paymmt  of  duty,  the 
commissioners  may  cause  the  goods  to  be  sold  for 
payment  of  duties  (or  for  exportation,  if  they  be 
such  as  cannot  be  entered  for  home  use),  and  for 
payment  of  charges,  the  overplus,  if  any,  l)eing 
paid  to  the  proprietor. 

{  S8.  When  goods  are  found  fraudulently 
concealed  in  packages  landed  by  bin  of  sight, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  packages  are  for- 
feited. 

{  S9.  The  East  Indte  Company  are  to  pay  the 
customs  duties  incurred  by  them  at  the  reeipective 
times  whra  they  become  due,  and  obtain  from 
the  receiveT'geMral  a  receipt,  which  must  he 
taken  by  the  collector  as  cash. 

{  30.  If  goods  rated  to  pay  duty  aceording  to 
number,  measure,  or  wright  (with  raceptions 
after  mentioned),  receive  damage  diuing  the 
▼oyago,  an  abatement  of  duties  is  allowed  in 
proportion  to  tlie  damage,  provided  proof  be 
made  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  oommbsioners, 
or  of  the  proper  officers,  that  ttie  damage  was 
received  after  the  goods  were  shipped,  andbefore 


ihvf  were  landed,  and  provided  tlie  claim  be 
maOb  at  tlie  time  of  the  first  f  lamination. 

{  3L  On  the  cteim  being  so  made,  the  officers 
examine  the  goods,  and  may  state  the  looportioa 
of  damage,  according  to  their  opinion,  and  make 
a  proportionate  abatement;  but  if  the  officers  ba 
incompetent  to  estimate  the  damage,  or  the  im- 
porter be  not  satisfled,  the  collector  and  oomp- 
troUer  must  choose  two  indilTerent  mercfaanta  ex- 
perienced in  the  nature  and  value  of  such  gooda, 
to  examine  them,  who  subscribe  a  declaration, 
stating  in  what  proporti(m  they  Judge  them 
lessened  in  value,  and  the  officers  may  maka 


latonent  accordingly. 

{3S.  No  abatement  is  to  be  made  for  damage  to 

any  of  the  following  goods,  via. :— Cocoa,  coffee, 

oranges,  pepper,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  tofaaoeo, 

and  wine  [and  by  4  ft  6  Wm.  lY.  c  89, 


S  6,  certain  drugs  are  added  to  the  Ust,  via.  :— 
cantliarides,  oooculus  Indicus,  Guinea  grsins,  ja- 
1^,  ipecaciumha,  nux  vomica,  opium,  rtiulMrb, 
sarsaparilla,  and  senna]. 

S  as.  It  is  tewful  to  reimport  in  a  ship  of  any 
country,  goods  (with  the  exceptions  after  stated) 
which  have  been  legally  exported,  and  to  enter 
them  by  blQ  of  store,  rrfsrnng  to  the  entry  out- 
wards, and  exportation,  provided  the  property 
continue  in  the  person  by  whom,  or  on  wlioaa 
account  they  were  exported,  and  that  the  re- 


.  IV.  c  60, 


importatkm  take  ptece  withfai  0  years 

'  '-    f exportation.    [By  6ft  7  wm.: 

Is  provision  is  so  nr  altered 

Erietor  be  absent,  the  goods  ma:  -, 

ill  of  store,  on  production  of  a  dedan^ion  by 


date  of  exportation.    [By  6  ft  7 
"*  '"  *  sonrfl' 

lie  goo< 

_     ^odnctifl 

him  of  their  identity  and  of  their  not  havl^ 


altered,  that  if  the  pro- 
trietor  be  absent,  the  goods  may  be  entered  by 


been  sold,  made  before  the  consul  or  other 

tish  authority,  at  his  ptece  of  resMenoe] ;  and  if 
the  goods  so  returned  be  foreign,  wUdi  had  be- 
fore been  legally  imported^  the  same  duties  are 
payable  as  would,  at  the  tune  <d  reimportation, 
be  payable  on  the  like  goods,  under  the  sama 
circumstances  of  fanportation.  as  those  under 
which  such  goods  haa  been  originally  importei, 
or  such  goods  may  be  warehoused  as  ua  li  <• 
goods  might  be  warahoused  upon  a  first  import  »- 
tion :  Provided  that  the  goods  enumerated  in  tlia 
table  foUowing  cannot  be  rehnpOTted  for  homa 
use  upon  the  ground  that  thoy  had  beoi  lepUlj 
exported,  but  are  deemed  fordgn  foods,  whether 
originally  such  or  not,  and  deemed  to  be  import- 
ed for  the  first  time  into  the  United  Kingdom  : 

A  Tablb  or  Goods  Expoktsd  which  mat  hot 
BB  RaiMPORTsn  worn  Hous  Usa. 

Com,  grain,  meal,  fiour  and  malt,  hops,  to- 
bacco, tea. 

Goods  for  which  any  bounty  or  drawback  of 
Excise  had  been  recdved  on  exportation,  un- 
less by  special  permission  of  the  oommissfenerB, 
and  on  repayment  of  the  bounty  or  drawback. 
All  goods  for  which  bill  of  store  cannot  bo 
issued,  as  hereafter  explained,  except  small 
remnants  of  British  goods,  by  spectel  permis- 
sion of  the  commissioners,  upon  proof  to  thair 
satis&ction  that  they  are  British,  and  had  not 
been  sold. 

{34.  Theptfson  in  whose  name  goods  so  relm- 
ported  were  entered  for  exportation  must  deliver 
to  the  seardier  at  the  port  of  exportation  an  exact 
account,  signed  by  him,  of  the  particulars  of  the 
goods,  referring  to  the  entry  and  clearanee  out- 
wards and  to  the  return  Inwards,  with  the  marka 
and  numbers  of  the  packages,  both  inwards  and 
outwards;  and  thereupon  the  searcher,  finding 
that  the  goods  were  legally  exported,  grants  a 
bill  of  store ;  and  if  the  person  in  whose  nama 
they  wen  entered  for  exportation  was  not  tha 
proprietor,  but  bte  agent,  he  murt  dedara  on 
oath  on  the  bill  of  store  the  name  of  hte  employ- 
w;  andifthe  person  to  whom  the  returned  gooda 
are  oonsignod  be  not  the  proprietor  and  exporter. 
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b«  most  mbterlbe  a  decbuation  on  the  bOl  of 
store  of  the  name  of  the  person  for  whose  use  the 
goods  have  been  coosiffned  to  him ;  and  the  real 
proprietor,  asoertahied  to  be  sach ,  must  subscribe 
a  declaration  on  the  bill  of  store  to  the  identity 
of  the  goods  so  exported  and  so  returned,  and 
that  he  was  at  the  time  of  exportation  and  of  re- 
hnportation  the  proprietor,  and  that  the  goods 
had  not  during  such  time  been  lold  or  disposed 
of  to  any  other  person ;  the  declaration  to  be 
made  before  the  collectors  or  comptrollers  at 
the  ports  of  exportation  and  importation  reepec- 
tirely ;  whereupon  the  collector  and  comptroller 
shall  admit  such  goods  to  entnr  by  bill  of  store, 
and  grant  their  warrant  accordingly. 

f  95.  Surplus  stores  are  subject  to  tiie  same 
dotiee,  prohibitions,  restrictions,  and  regulations, 
as  the  like  sorts  of  goods  yrhen  unported  by  way 
oC merchandise ;  but  if  It  appear  to  the  collector 
and  comptroller  that  the  quantity  or  description 
of  such  stores  Is  not  exoessiTe  or  unsuitable, 
under  all  the  dronmstuices  of  the  voyage,  they 
may  permit  them  to  be  entered  for  the  private 
use  of  the  master,  purser,  or  owner,  or  of  any 
IMMsenger,  to  whom  they  may  belong,  on  payment 
<tf  the  proper  duties,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  the 
Inture  use  of  the  ship,  although  the  same  could 
not  be  lesally  imported  by  way  of  merchandise. 

{  38.  No  goods  can  be  entered  as  being  from 
any  British  Possession  hi  America  (if  any  benefit 
attach  to  such  distinction),  unless  the  master  de- 
Uver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate, 
undo*  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  oboe 
where  such  goods  were  taken  on  board,  of  the 
due  elearsnce  of  the  ship,  containing  an  aoooont 
of  such  goods. 

$  97.  Before  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  sphrits  are 
entered  as  the  produoe  of  tome  British  Possession 
in  America,  or  the  Manritius,the  master  must  de> 
U  w  to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certiflcatei 
onder  tiie  hand  of  the  proper  olBcer  where  such 
coods  were  taken  on  board,  testifying  that  proof 
bad  been  made  as  required  bylaw,  that  the  goods 
are  of  such  produce,  stating  place  of  produce, 
9iantity  and  quality,  number  and  denomination 
of  the  packages,  and  name  of  ship  and  master ; 
and  the  master  must  also  subscribe  a  declaration 
before  the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  cer- 
tificate was  received  by  him  at  the  phu»  of  taking 
oo  board,  and  that  the  goo<b  are  toe  sune  as  are 
mentioned  therein. 

{ .18.  Before  sugar  Is  entered  as  the  produoe 
of  any  British  Possession  within  the  Bast  India 
Company's  diarter,  the  master  must  deliver  to 
the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  proper  officer  at  the  pUoe 
of  takhig  on  board,  testifying  that  oath  had  been 
made  tmore  him  by  the  shipper,  that  the  same 
was  really  and  bcnaAdemch  produce ;  and  the 
master  must  also  subscribe  a  declaration  before 
the  coUeetor  or  comptroller,  that  such  certificate 
was  received  bv  him  at  the  phue  of  taking  on 
board,  and  that  the  sugar  is  the  same  as  Is  men- 
tioned therefai.  [By  5  de  6  Wm.  lY.  c  66,  8  2, 
DO  ooCfoe  can  be  entered  as  such  produce,  luJess 
the  master  deliver  to  the  collector  or  comptroller 
a  oertifleate  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  pro- 
per ofiloer  at  thepbce  of  taking  on  board,  stating 
that  a  declaration  had  been  signed  before  him 
(the  omteots  of  which  he  examined,  and  believed 
to  be  true)  by  the  shipper,  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
coffee  was  really  the  produce  of  such  British  Pos- 
iwssioo ;  noronless  the  master  subscribe  a  decla- 
ratkm,  that  the  certificate  was  received  by  him 
at  the  plaoe  of  taking  on  board,  and  that  the 

'     imported  Is  the  same  as  therein  men- 
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{  39.  Before  any  wine  Is  entered  as  the  produce 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  master  must  de- 
live  to  toe  eoDector  or  comptroller  a  certificate 
Bodar  the  hand  of  the  proper  officer,  testifyhig 


that  proof  had  been  made  as  reqnlred  by  bw, 
that  the  whie  is  the  produoe  of  the  Cape  or  Ite 
dependencies,  stating  the  quantitv  and  sort,  and 
the  number  and  denomination  of  the  packages} 
and  the  master  must  subscribe  a  dedsration  be- 
fore the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  certifi- 
cate was  received  by  him  at  the  Cape,  and  that 
the  wine  Is  the  same  as  is  mentioned  therein. 

{40.  It  is  lawftil  to  import  goods  of  the  produoe 
or  manufocture  of  the  Channel  Isbmds  or  Man 
without  payment  of  duty  (except  in  the  casee 
hereafter  mentioned) ;  and  such  goods  are  not 
deemed  included  In  any  duties  imposed  by  any 
act  to  be  made  on  the  importation  of  goods  gene- 
rally from  parts  beyond  the  seas :  Provided  that 
such  goods  may  be  charged  with  any  proportion 
of  such  duties  as  shall  fairly  countervail  any  du- 
ties of  excise,  or  any  coast  duty,  payable  on  the 
like  goods,  the  produce  of  the  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  into  which  they  shall  be  imported  [and 
by  1  &  2  Yict.  c.  113,  §  4.  thU  is  extended  to  any 
excise  duty  payable  on  the  materials].  The  ex- 
emption does  not  extend  to  manufiictures  from 
materials  the  produoe  of  any  fordgn  country, 
except  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  made  in 
and  Imported  from  tiie  Isle  of  Man. 

§  41.  Before  goods  can  be  entered  as  the  produce 
of  these  isUnds  (if  any  benefit  attach  to  such  dis- 
tinction), the  mastOT  dellvere  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a  certificate  from  the  governor  or 
commander,that  proof  had  been  made.as  required 
by  law,  that  the  goods  were  of  the  produce  of  the 
island,  statinx  the  quantity  and  quality,  and  the 
number  and  denommatlon  of  the  packages;  while 
the  master  must  subscribe  a  declaration  that  the 
certificate  was  received  at  the  phu»  of  taking  on 
board,  and  that  the  goods  are  the  same  as  are 
mentioned  tiberein. 

{42.  The  Treasury  may  permit  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  British  Possessions  or  Fisheries  in 
North  America,  imported  Into  Guernsey  or  Jer- 
sey direct,  to  be  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom for  home  use  direct  from  those  islands,  un- 
der such  regidations  as  may  be  directed. 

{'43.  No  vessel  arriving  on  the  coast  of  England 
from  the  Channel  Islands  or  Man,  wholly  hden 
with  stone,  the  production  thereof,  is  liable  to  be 
piloted  by  pilots  Ucensed  by  the  Trinity  House. 

{44.  Fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  hnported 
in  British  ships,  and  fresh  lobsters  and  turbots. 
however  taken  or  in  whatever  ship,  and  cured 
fish  of  British  taldng  and  curing,  imported  in 
British  ships,  may  be  Imported  duty  free ;  but 
before  cured  fish  can  be  so  entered  free  of  duty, 
tlie  master  must  subscribe  a  declaration  before 
the  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  fish  was 
actually  caught  Mid  taken  In  British  ships,  and 
cured  by  the  crows  of  such  ships,  or  by  British 
subjects. 

{  45.  Bdiore  blubber,  train  oil,  spermaceti  oil, 
head  matter,  or  whale  fins,  are  entered  as  the 
[uce  of  sea  animals  caught  wholly  by  her 
ssty's  subjects  usually  residing  in  some  part 
of  her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  Imported  from 
some  British  Possession,  the  master  must  deliver 
to  the  collector  or  comptroller  a  certificate  under 
the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessi(m,  or  if  no  such  officer  be  there,  of  two 
principal  inhabitants  at  the  place  of  ^Ipment, 
notifying  that  oath  had  been  made  by  the  ship- 
per, that  the  goods  wwe  the  produoe  of  sea  ani- 
mals taken  wholly  bv  British  vessels.  The  mas- 
ter must  also  subscribe  a  declaration  before  the 
collector  or  comptroller,  that  the  certificate  was 
rec^ved  by  him  at  the  phu»  of  takhig  on  board, 
and  that  the  goods  are  the  same  as  mentioned 
therein ;  and  the  importer  must  subscribe  a  de- 
ehuration  at  the  time  of  entry,  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  same  were  the 
produoe  of  sea  animals  taken  wholly  by  British 
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S  46.  Befora  blubber,  train  oU,  tpennaoeti  oil, 
head  matter,  or  whale  flna.  Imported  direct  from 
the  fishery,  are  entered  ae  tne  produce  of  sea 
animals  csMj^t  wholly  br  the  crews  of  ships  clear- 
ed out  firom  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  the 
Channel  Islands orMan,the  mastermustsubscribe 
a  declaration,  along  with  the  Importer  (to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belieOi  that  the  same  are 
the  produce,  and  caught,  Ac  as  above ;  if  the 
ship  has  cleared  out  from  any  of  the  ishuids, 
■pecifyinff  which. 

§  47.  Upon  the  return  of  any  ship  fh>m  Green- 
land or  Davis'  Straits  to  the  United  Kingdom 
with  blubber,  the  importers  may  cause  it  to  be 
boiled  at  the  port  of  importation,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  officers ;  and  the  oil  produced 
mav  be  admitted  to  entry,  and  the  duties  be  paid, 
as  tf  so  imported,  and  the  oil,  if  afterwards  ex- 
ported, is  not  subject  to  duty  of  exportation  as  a 
manufiicture  of  the  United  &ingd<Mn. 

§  48.  No  goods  are  deemed  imported  from  any 
particular  place  unless  they  be  imported  direct, 
and  have  beui  laden  on  board  the  importing  ship, 
either  as  the  first  shipment,  or  after  they  have 
been  actualW  landed. 

S  48,  With  regard  to  the  sale  of  goods,  duty- 
firee,  for  salvage,  is  repealed  by  4  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
C89.  §4. 

§  50.  All  foreign  goods,  derelict,  jetsam,  flot- 
sam, and  wreck,  brouriit  or  coming  into  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  are  sul^|ect 
to  the  same  duties  as  goods  of  the  like  kind  im- 
ported; and  if  anv  questton  arise  as  to  the  origin 
of  such  goods,  they  are  to  be  deemed  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufiseture  of  such  plaoe 
as  the  commissioners  may  upon  investigation  de- 
termine :  Moreover,  if  any  such  goods  be  of  such 
sorts  as  are  entitled  to  allowance  for  damage, 
the  allowance  is  to  be  made  under  such  regula- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  commissioners  may 
from  time  to  time  direct.  [The  next  provision 
is,  that  all  such  ffoods  as  cannot  be  sold  for  the 
duty,  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  are  deemed  unenumerated.  This  is  repealed 
by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  80,  j  3,  which  provides  that 
the  commissioners  or  officers  may  receive  proof 
of  the  extrat  of  damage,  and  abate  accordingly.] 
S  61 .  If  any  person  have  possession  of  such  goods, 
without  giving  notice  to  the  proper  officer  within 
24  hours,  or  without  on  demand  paying  the  du- 
ties, or  delivering  the  goods  to  the  proper  officer, 
he  forfeits  iJlOO:  and  if  any  person  be  accessory 
to  removing  or  altering  in  qiuuitity  or  quality  any 
such  goods,  or  opening  or  altering  the  packages 
before  the  goods  are  deposited  hi  a  wartfiouse  in 
the  custody  of  the  officers,  he  forfeits  £100,  and 
tai  de&ult  of  payment  of  duties  within  18  months 
from  the  time  of  deposit,  the  goods  may  be  sold 
in  like  manner  and  for  the  like  purposes  as  goods 
imported  may,  in  such  default,  be  sold :  Provided 
that  the  lord  of  the  manor  (see  {  M),  or  if  there 
be  none,  the  person  having  possession  of  the 
goods,  is  at  liberty  to  retain  them  in  his  custody, 

giving  bond,  with  two  sureties,  to  be  approved 
y  the  proper  offleer,  in  treble  the  value  of  the 
goods,  for  payment  of  the  duties  at  the  end  of  a 
year  and  day,  or  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  pro- 
per officer  in  the  same  state  and  condition  as 
they  were  in  at  the  thne  of  taking  possession. 

S  52.  For  the  purpose  of  subjecting  some  goods 
to  excise  regulations,  it  is  enacted  that  no  goods 
subject  to  anv  regulations  of  excise  are  to  leave 
the  charge  of  the  officers  of  customs  (although 
the  same  may  have  been  duly  entered,  and  the 
full  duties  paid),  until  the  goods  have  also  been 
duly  entered  with  the  officers  of  excise,  and  per- 
mit granted,  nor  unless  the  permit  correspond  in 
all  particulars  with  the  warrant  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs :  Provided  that  the  entry  must  not 
be  received,  nor  the  permit  granted,  until  a  cer- 
tificate have  been  |nt>duced  of  the  particulan  of 
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the  Koods,  and  of  the  warrant  for  the  same,  under 
the  hand  of  the  officers  of  the  custoou  who  have 
them  in  charge,  and  provided  that,  if  upon  any 
occasion,  it  appear  necessary,  officers  of  exdse 
may  attend  the  delivery  bv  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  and  require  that  the  goods  be  delivered 
only  in  their  presmce ;  and  the  officers  of  excise 
mav  count,  measure,  gauge,  or  weigh  such  goods, 
and  fully  examine  them,  and  treat  them  in  all 
respects  as  if  they  were  included  in  tha  exobe 
regulations. 

f  53.  To  distinguish  foreign  from  British  ar- 
tldes,  the  commissioners,  after  goods  have  been 
entered,  and  before  they  are  discharged  and  de- 
livered to  the  importer,  may  mark  or  stamp 
them  in  such  manner  as  they  nuur  deem  fit  few 
the  security  of  the  revenue,  and  by  such  officer 
as  they  may  appoint  for  the  purpose. 

S  54.  Every  order  by  the  commissioners.  In 
respect  of  marking  or  stamping  goods,  must  be 
published  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Gaaettes. 

{55.  Persons  forging,  or  possessing  fbrgad 
stamps,  are  liable  in  a  penalty  of  £9UU. 

~  56.  No  goods,  except  diamonds,  bullion,  fresh 
of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  British 
ships,  and  turbots  and  lobsters,  are  permitted  to 
be  unshipped  from  ships  arriving  from  parts  be- 
yond the  seas,  or  kmded  or  put  on  shore,  but  on 
days  not  bdng  Sundays  or  nolidi^,  and  in  the 
daytfane,  or  from  the  1st  of  September  until  the 
hut  of  Mardi,  between  sun-rising  and  sun-setting, 
and  from  the  last  day  of  March  to  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, between  7  o'clock  a.m.  and  4  o'clock  pjt.; 
nor  can  goods,  with  the  same  exceptions,  be 
unshipped  or  hmded  unless  in  the  presence  or 
with  the  authori^  of  the  proper  officer,  and  at 
one  of  the  legal  quays  appointed  by  royal  autho- 
rity, or  at  some  wharf,  quay,  or  plaoe  appointed 
by  the  commissioners  for  the  landing  of  goods  by 
suffiarance ;  and  no  goods,  with  the  same  excep- 
tions, having  been  unshipped,  are  permitted  to  be 
transhipped,  or  after  having  been  put  into  aoy 
boat  or  craft  to  be  Unded,  are  permitted  to  be 
removed  into  any  other  boat  or  craft  previously 
to  their  being  landed,  without  the  permission  or 
authori^  of  the  proper  officer. 

{57.  The  unshipping,  carrying,  and  tending  of 
ffoods,  and  the  bringing  them  to  the  proper  plaoe 
for  examination  or  weighing,  and  the  putttng 
them  into,  and  taking  them  out  of,  the  scales, 
must  be  performed  by  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
importer. 

9  58.  The  goods  in  the  following  tableare  either 
absolutely  prohibited,  or  only  to  be  imported 
with  the  annexed  restrictions  :— 
A  Tablb  or  Prohibitions  and  RKsnucnoxs 

INWAROa. 

LUt  qf  Goods  atuotutelp  pnkibUed  to  be 
imported. 
Arms,  ammunition,  and  utensils  of  war,  by 
way  of  merchandise,  except  by  license  from  her 
Miges^for  furnishing  her  MiOo*t7^  public  stores 
only.  Beef,  fresh  or  corned,  or  slightly  salted. 
Books,  vis.  first  composed,  or  written,  or  printed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted 
in  any  other  country,  imported  for  sale,  except 
books  not  reprinted  in  the  United  Kingdom  withtai 
80  years,  or  being  parts  of  coUectkms,  the  gnrnter 
parts  of  which  dm  been  composed  or  written 
abroad.  Cattle— great.  Clocks  and  watches  of 
any  metal,  Improwed  with  any  mark  or  stamp 
appearing  to  be  or  to  represoit  any  legal  British 
asMy,  nuurk,  or  stamp,  or  purporting  by  any 
mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  not  having  the  name 
and  place  of  abode  of  some  foreign  maker  abroad 
visible  on  the  fhune  and  also  on  the  bee,  or  not 
being  in  a  complete  state,  with  aU  the  parts  pro- 
perly fixed  in  the  case.  Coin,  via.  fslse  money, 
or  oounterMt  sterling.  Silver  of  the  reatan,  or 
any  money  pnrporting  to  be  auob,  not  h9bt§  of 
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the  eBteblished  sUndard  in  weight  or  flnenen. 
Fiflh  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  or  in  foreign 
Teaseis ;  except  turbots  and  lobsters,  itock  fish, 
live  e^,  anchoTies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  ca- 


Tiare.  [Salt  or  dried  fish  may  be  imported  for 
muelionsing,  1  &  2  Yict  c  113,  {  70  Ounpow- 
der,  except  by  license  from  her  Mi^esty,  snch 


►  570    Gunpow- 
.  „  Br  Mi^esty,  snch 

3  to  DO  granted  for  the  famishing  her  Ma- 
Jestvls  stores  only.  Lamb.  Malt.  Mutton.  Pork, 
fkesh,  or  corned,  or  slightly  salted.  Sheep.  Snuff- 
work.  Spirits  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Swine. 
Tobaoeo  stalks  stripped  from  the  leaf,  whether 
manufactured  or  not.    Tobacco  stalk  flour. 

lUt  qf  Goods  nUbjfct  to  certain  Restrictions  on 
ImportaHon. 
Ch{Q»— goods  from,  unless  by  the  Bast  India 
Company,  and  into  the  port  of  London,  during 
the  contmnance  of  their  excln8iyeprivilMes[now 
expired].  East  India-jioods  of  places  within  the 
Hinits  of  the  E^t  India  Compaoy^s  charter,  unless 
into  soch  ports  asshall  be  approved  of  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  and  declared  by  order  in  council  to 
be  flt  and  proper  for  such  importation.  Gloves  of 
leather,  unless  in  ships  of  70  tons  [or,  by  6  &  7  Wm. 
lY.  e.  60,  {  5,  if  measured  by  the  new  measure- 
ment act,  60  tons]  or  upwards,  and  in  packages 
containing  lOU  dosen  paus  of  such  gloves.  Hides , 
skins,  horns,  or  hoofs,  or  any  other  part  of  cattle 
or  beast,  her  Mi^esty  may  by  order  in  council 
prohibit,  in  order  to  prevent  any  contagious  dis- 
temper. Parts  of  articles,  vix.  any  distinct  or 
separate  part  of  anv  article  not  accompanied  by 
the  other  part  or  all  the  other  parts  of  such  arti- 
cle, ao  as  to  be  complete  ana  perfect,  if  such 
article  be  subject  to  duty  according  to  the  value 
thereof.  Silk :  manuihctures  of  silk,  beteg  the 
manufactures  of  Europe,  unless  into  the  port  of 
London,  or  into  the  port  of  Dublin  direct  from 
Bordeaux,  or  into  theport  of  Dover  direct  from 
Calais  Cor  by  4  &  ff  Wm.  IV.  c  89,  §  6,  direct 
from  Boulognel,  and  unless  in  a  ship  or  vessel  of 
70  tons  [or  of  60  tons  by  the  new  measurement] 
or  upwuds,  or  into  the  port  of  Dover  in  a  vessel 
of  the  burden  of  60  tons  at  least,  with  license  of 
the  oommissionerB  of  the  customs.  Spirits,  not 
being  perfumed  or  medic  !.. I    in:  :.!l   pi- 

rits,  unless  in  ships  of  7^  \--r:-,  [nr  i>f  r:'i  ii.ii  .by 
the  new  measurement]  or  u|>^Mfils  ;  rum  ut  imd 
troita  the  British  plantations,  if  in  c^niis,  unless 
in  casks  containing  notle^«  LhJiri  :^i  si\]\-^.  [bv  4  & 


ft  Wm.  IV.  c  89.  S  8,  a'^L  vr>^.-]^  awi  v 
exeept  glass  bottles,  are  r<<iirii;.-.l  cr^^k-^,  m  i  -     ird 
tothieandtheimmediat>?v^'i><  i  i]ir7  nn,    q. 
all  other  spirits,  if  in  cat  in- 

taining  not  less  than  40  i  e  7 

Wm.lv.  c  60,  5  4,  to  Bss 

from  the  place  of  its  gi  .  <  .  .  ;  .  ,  i  ut 
India  Company,  and  m".o  >iu  ^i  rt  >■■{  i.  .;.»n, 
daring  the  oontmuance  ui  liju^ir  h  xtLi-^^m  .rvi- 
leges  of  trade.  Tobacco  and  snuff,  vlx,  ujiJtj*i»  in 
a  ship  of  the  burden  of  120  tons  or  upwards ; 
tobacco  of  and  imported  from  the  state  of  Colom- 
bia, and  made  up  in  roUs,  unless  in  packages 
containing  at  least  980  lbs.  weight  of  such  rolls ; 
aegars,  unless  in  packages  containing  IW  lbs. 
weigfat  of  segars ;  all  other  tobacco  and  snuff, 
miless  in  hogsheads,  casks,  chests,  or  cases,  each 
of  wfaiefa  shall  contain  of  net  tobacco  or  snuff  at 
Icaat  100  lbs.  weight,  if  flrom  the  East  Indies,  or 
490  Iba.  [redncedThv  6  ft  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  60,  {  4. 
to  SUO  Ibabl  weight,  if  from  any  other  place,  and 
not  packed  in  ban  or  packages  within  any  such 
hogshead,  cask,  chest,  or  case,  nor  separated  nor 
dvided  in  any  manner  whatever,  except  tobacco 
of  the  dominions  of  the  TuiUsh  empire,  which 
may  be  packed  In  inward  bags  or  packages,  or 
aeparated  or  divided  fa  any  manner  within  the 
oatward  package,  provided  such  outwud  packase 
be  a  bofshead,  cask,  chest,  or  ease,  and  contain 
4IOCaOO]llM.  net  at  least  [but  by  4  ft  5  Wm.  IV. 


c  89,  {  7.  none  of  these  restrletfons  apply  to  to- 
bacco direct  from  Mexico,  or  South  America,  or 
the  ishmds  of  Cuba  and  St  Domingo,  in  packages 
of  not  less  than  80  lbs.] ;  and  unless  the  particu- 
lar weiflht  of  tobacco  or  snuff  in  each  hogshead, 
cask,  chest,  or  case,  with  the  tare  of  the  same, 
be  marked  thereon  ;  and  unless  into  the  ports  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Lancaster,  Cowes, 
Falmouth,  Whitehaven,  Hull,  Port-Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Leith,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Ply- 
mouth, Belfast,  Cork,Dr<M;heda,  Dublin.Galway , 
Limerick,Londonderry,Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford, 
and  Wexford ;  or  into  some  other  port  or  ports 
which  may  hereafter  be  appointed  (or  such  pur- 

5080  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
'reasury ;  such  appointments  in  Great  Britain 
being  published  in  the  London  Cktxette,  and  such 
appointments  In  Ireland  being  published  in  the 
Dublin  Gazette ;  but  any  ship  wholly  laden  witli 
tobacco  may  come  into  the  ports  of  Cowes  or 
Falmouth  to  wait  for  orders,  and  there  remain 
14  days,  provided  due  report  of  such  ship  be  made 
by  the  master  with  the  collector  or  comptroller  of 
such  port  And  all  goods  firom  the  Isle  of  Man, 
except  such  as  be  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  thereof.  And  any  goods  imported 
contrary  to  any  of  these  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions are  forfeited. 

{  59.  But  goods  may  be  imported  to  be  ware- 
housed, without  payment  of  dutv  at  the  time  of 
the  first  entry,  or  notwithstandmg  their  being 
prohibited  to  be  imported  for  home  use,  except 
the  following,  viz. :— Goods  prohibited  on  account 
of  the  package  Ui  which  they  are  contained,  or 
the  tonnage  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  hulen : 
tea  and  goods  from  China  in  other  than  British 
ships,  or  by  other  persons  than  the  East  India 
Company  during  the  continuance  of  Uieir  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  trade  [now  expired] ;  gunpow- 
der, arms,  aoomunition,  or  utensils  of  war :  dried 
or  aJted  fish,  not  being  stock  fish;  infected  hides, 
sldns,  horns,  hoofe,  or  any  other  part  of  any 
cattle  or  beast ;  counterfeit  coin  or  tokens ;  books 
first  composed  or  written,  or  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reprinteiid  in 
any  other  country  or  plaoe ;  copies  of  prints  first 
en— ,— ^  r*r>Tn?d.  dniwn,  or  designed  in  the 
U    .    :  '  'In  ;  '    pies  of  casts  of  sculptures 

or  ii]"<J^ks  iLr>t  niad^-  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
clacks  or  wAtchk^,  bLing  such  as  are  prohibited 
to  T)v?  Import&ii  for  In  irae  use. 

"I  If  by  rvofin  of  the  sort  of  any  goods,  or  of 
th  hijfram  vbeDCi',  or  the  countrv  ornavi- 
ga  iff  tfao  ship  in  which  any  goods  are  im- 
pc  I.  they  ntny  m^iL  be  used  in  the  United 
K  itu  tlioy  ciLTt  only  be  entered  to  be  ware- 
he  ;.  and  it  mu^t  hsi  declared  upon  the  entry 
th..;  i^iii^y  Dja  cDLercd  to  be  warehoused  forex- 
po^tft(io^  only, 

ODTWARDS. 

General  Provisions^  {61.  No  goods  can  be 
shipped,  or  waterbome  to  be  shipped,  in  any 
ntooe  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of 
Man,  to  be  carried  to  parts  bevond  the  seas,  be- 
fore due  entry  outwards  of  snip  and  entry  of 
goods  have  been  made,  and  cocket  granted,  nor 
before  the  goods  have  been  dulv  cleared  for  ship- 
ment as  alter  mentimied ;  and  no  stores  can  be 
shipped  for  the  use  of  such  ship,  nor  can  goods 
be  deemed  stores,  except  such  as  are  borne  upon 
the  victuallbig  bill,  and  no  goods  can  be  so  ship- 
ped or  waterbome  to  be  shipped,  except  as  di- 
rected bv  the  act,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
the  goods  or  stores. 

{  68.  The  master  of  any  ship  with  goods  or 
stores  on  board  departfaig  without  b^ng  duly 
cleared  outwards,  forfeits  £1U0. 

{  63.  The  master  of  every  ship  departing, 
upon  application  receives  from  the  searcher  a 
victualling  bill  for  the  shipment  of  snch  stores  as 
he  may  require,  and  as  may  be  aUowed  by  the 
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•oBeetor  and  oomptroUer,  iot  thenieof  tiieafaip, 
according  to  the  royge,  and  no  artldei  are 
deemed  etoree  except  ludi  ae  are  to  borne  apon 
thevictuaUingbai. 

8htp*s  Entry t  f  64.  The  master  of  erenr  ihip 
In  wlttch  goods  are  to  be  exported,  must,  before 
taking  on  board,  ddirer  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller a  oertifloate  of  the  clearance  inwards  or 
coastwise  of  such  ship  of  her  last  voyage,  specify- 
ing what  goods,  if  any,  have  been  reported  in- 
wards for  exportation ;  and  an  aooount,  signed 
by  the  master  or  his  agent,  of  the  entry  outwards 
of  the  ship  for  her  intended  voyage,  setting  forth 
the  name  and  tonnage,  the  name  of  Uie  puce  to 
which  she  belongs  tf  a  British  ship,  or  of  the 
country  if  a  foreign  ship,  the  name  of  the  master, 
and  the  name  of  the  place  for  which  she  is  bound 
if  any  goods  are  to  be  shipped  for  the  same,  and 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  she  is  to  take  in 
her  Uding,  and  if  the  ship  hare  commenced  her 
bding  at  some  other  port,  the  master  must  state 
the  name  of  the  port  at  which  any  goods  have 
been  so  laden,  and  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
searcher  that  the  cockets  for  such  goods  have 
been  ddivered  to  him,  the  particulars  of  the  ac- 
count to  be  written  and  arranged  as  the  collector 
and  comptroller  may  require.  The  account  is  the 
entry  outwards,  and  must  be  entered  in  a  book 
by  the  collector  for  the  information  of  all  inte- 
rested; and  if  any  goods  be  taken  on  board  any 
ship  before  she  be  entered  outwards,  the  master 
IbrliBits  £\Wi ;  but  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lade  any  heavy  goods  before  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ward cargo  is  discharged,  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller may  iasue  a  stiAiing  order  for  that  pur- 
pose, prevfous  to  the  en^  outwards. 

Kntry  ofQoodt^  %  65.  The  person  entering  out- 
wards goods  to  be  exported,  must  deliver  to  the 
collector  or  comptroUer  a  bill  of  entry  fiUrly  writ- 
ten [or  printed  as  above,  tee  8  18],  in  words  at 
length,  expressing  the  name  <n  the  ship  and  of 
the  master,  and  of  the  place  to  which  the  goods 
are  to  be  exported,  ami  of  the  person  in  whose 
name  they  are  to  be  entered,  and  the  quantities 
and  proper  denominations  or  descriptions  of  the 
several  sorts,  and  must  pay  any  duties  due  upon 
the  exportation ;  and  doiver  at  the  same  time 
one  or  more  duplicates  of  the  bill,  in  which  sums 
and  numbers  may  be  expressed  in  figures.  The 
particulars  in  the  bill  must  be  so  written  and 
arranged,  and  the  number  of  duplicates  must  be 
such,  as  thecollector  andoomptroUermay  require. 
The  collector  and  comptroUer  then  cause  to  be 
prepared,  and  sign,  a  cocket  for  the  goods,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  person  who  makee  entry,  and 
who  is  responsible  for  the  proper  use  of  it. 

S  66.  If  any  drawback  or  bounty  be  allowable 
upon  the  exportation,  or  any  duty  be  payiU>Ie,  or 
any  exemption  from  duty  claimed,  or  if  the 
goods  be  exportable  only  according  to  8(Hne  par- 
ticular regulation,  or  under  some  restriction  or 
condition,  or  for  some  particular  purpose  or  des- 
tination, they  must  be  entered  and  cleared  by 
the  denominations  or  descriptions  used  or  re- 
ferred to  h)  the  granting  of  the  drawback,  or  the 
directing  of  the  regulation,  &c;  and  if  the 
goods  are  charged  according  to  the  value,  such 
value  must  be  stated  in  the  entry,  and  be  affirm- 
ed by  the  declaration  of  the  exporter  or  his 
known  agent,  to  be  made  upon  the  entry,  and  at- 
tested by  his  signature ;  and  if  any  person  make 
such  declaration,  not  behig  the  exporter  or  his 
agent,  he  fbrfeits  it'ioa  The  declaration  is  to  be 
made  as  follows,  and  to  be  bindtag  upon  the  per> 
son  making  it.  via.  :— 

**  I,  A.  B.  ot{j)taeeqrabod4]  do  hereby  declare, 

that  I  am  the  exporter  of  the  goods  mentioned 

in  this  entiy,  for,  that  I  am  duly  authorized  by 

him,]  and  1  do  enter  the  same  at  the  value  of 

WitMis  my  hand  the  day  of 

••  A.  B.- 


1 67*  If  apoD  axaminaUoa  Itappear  to  the  offi- 
cers that  the  goods  are  not  valued  according  to 

the  true  value,  they  may  be  detidned,  and  ( wMiin 

two  days)  taken  and  disposed  offer  tiie  benefit  of 
the  crown,  as  above  provided  vrith  regard  to 
goods  imported,  except  that  no  sum  In  addition 
to  the  amount  of  the  valuation  and  the  duttos 
paid  is  to  be  paid  to  the  exporter  or  proprietor. 

{  68.  The  person  intentung  to  enter  outwards 
any  foreign  goods  for  drawback,  at  any  other 
port  than  that  at  whkh  the  duties  inwards  had 
been  paid,  must  first  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  where  the  duties  were  paid  two  at 
more  bills,  as  the  case  nuy  require,  of  tiie  parti- 
cubws  of  the  bnportation,  and  of  the  entry  oat- 
wards  intended  to  be  made :  and  thereupon  the 
collector  and  comptroller,  finding  sndi  biUs  to 
agree  with  the  entry  inwards,  writes  off  sudi 
goods  from  the  same,  and  issues  a  certificate  of 
the  entry,  with  such  particuUrs  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  computation  of  the  drawback, 
settfaig  forth  the  destination  of  the  goods,  the 
person  in  whose  name  they  are  to  be  entered, 
and  the  name  of  his  port.  The  certificate,  with 
two  or  more  bills  of  the  same,  as  the  case  naaj 
require,  in  which  sums  and  numbers  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  fiffures,  being  delivered  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller  of  the  port  of  exportation,  is  the 
entry  outwards,  and  such  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler causes  a  oooket  to  be  written  and  delivered  aa 
above  stated. 

168.  No  cocket  can  be  granted  for  eoals  to  the 
Isle  of  Blan,  or  any  British  Posaesslon,  until  the 
exporter  give  security  by  bond  in  a  penal  sum  of 
forty  shUfings  the  chaldron,  with  condition  that 
the  same  shall  be  hmded  at  the  place  for  which 
they  are  exported,  or  otherwise  accounted  for  to 
the  satisfisctioo  of  the  commissioners,  and  also 
with  condition  to  produce  (within  such  time  aa 
the  oommissionen  may  require,  to  be  expressed 
in  the  bond)  a  certificate  of  the  landing,  under 
the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination.   The  bond  is  not  liable  to  stamp  duty. 

Ciearance  qf  Goods,  {  7a  Before  any  part  of 
the  goods  for  which  a  cocket  haa  been  granted 
can  be  shipped  or  waterbome  to  be  shipped, 
thev  must  be  duly  cleared  with  the  searcher; 
and  before  behig  cleared,  the  particulars  for  ncfa 
clearance  must  be  indorsed  on  the  eodket,  to- 
gether with  the  number  and  denomination  or 
description  of  the  packages;  and  in  the  margin 
of  the  indorsement  marks  and  numbers  of  tho 
packages  must  be  deUneated ;  and  to  each  in- 
dorsement must  be  subjoined,  in  wordsat  length, 
an  account  of  the  total  quantitfes  of  each  sort  of 
goods  intended  in  such  indorsement,  and  the  total 
number  of  each  sort  of  package,  dbtingoUiin* 
such  goods  as  are  to  be  cleared  for  any  bounty  or 
drawback,  and  also  such  as  are  subject  to  dutj 
on  exportation,  or  entitled  to  exemption,  and 
also  such  as  can  only  be  exported  by  rirtue  of 
some  particular  order  or  authority,  or  under 
some  particular  restriction  or  condition,  or  for 
some  particular  purpose  or  destfaiation ;  all  goods 
shipped  or  waterbome  to  be  shipped,  witliout 
being  duly  cleared,  are  forfeited. 

i  71*  The  person  clearing  for  shipment  mQst.oa 
eachoccaston,  produce  the  cocket  so  indorsed  to 
the  searcher,  and  deliver  a  shipping  bill  or  copy 
of  such  indorsonent,  refwring  by  names  and 
date  to  the  cocket.  and  must  obtain  the  order  of 
the  searcher  for  the  shipment,  and  the  particu- 
lars in  the  indorsement  and  shipping  bill  must  be 
written  and  arranged  as  the  collector  and  comp- 
troller may  require. 

_  S78.  Coals  broughteoastwisemay  becnteredfor 
exportation  without  being  landed,  provided  the 
officers  be  satisfied  that  the  quantity  left  on 
board  does  not  exceed  the  quantity  so  enterod 
outwards. 

S73.  Upon  the  dearanoe  of  goods  of  home  pr»> 
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I  not  liaUe  to  export  duty, 
an  aooooBt,  fioittnining  an  aeoorate  ^)ecifleatkm 
cf  tfoanli^,  qaalHj,  and  nJue.  together  with  a 
dsdaiatkm  to  the  truth,  figned  bv  the  exporter 
or  fab  known  acent,  most  be  deUrered  to  the 
Mavebarby  the  penon  dearing;  and  if  thede- 
daiation  be  lUae,  the  person  signing  forfeits  £20. 
TIm  seairhir  may  call  for  the  invoioe,  bills  of 
panels*  and  such  other  documents  ruating  to 
the  goods  as  he  may  think  neiwsnnry  for  ascer- 
i  their  true  Talne.  It  is  provHed,  that  if 
rter  or  agent  subscribe  a  dedaration 
»  eoUector  or  comptroller  that  the  value 
t  be  aeoertained  in  time  tor  the  shipment, 
aad  dettrer  it  to  the  ssardier  at  the  time  of  dear- 
aaoa.  a  liirther  time  of  throe  months  is  allowed 
for  the  deliTery  of  the  separate  ihipfring  bill 
tirfore  the  penalty  is  incurred. 

174.  No  drawtadc  of  excise  is  allowed  on  goods 
•o  cleared,  unjess  tlie  person  intending  to  claim 
faave  ctven  notice  to  the  officer  of  exdse,  as  re- 
quirea  by  the  excise  regulations,  and  have  ob- 
tained and  produced  to  the  searcher  at  the  time 
of  clearing  a  proper  document  ftom  the  officer  of 
exeiee,  eontauiur  the  necessary  description  of 
Um  goods ;  and  if  the  goods  upon  examination  be 
foand  to  eorreqwnd  in  all  req>ecta  with  the  par- 
tioalars  eontained  in  the  document,  and  rach 
goods  be  duly  exported,  the  searcher  shall,  if 
required,  certify  the  shipment  upon  the  docu- 
■Kilt,  and  transmit  it  to  the  officer  of  excise. 

f  7S>  The  offiow  of  excise,  if  he  see  fit,  may 
aasist  at  the  examination,  and  mark  or  seal  tiie 
perfctgre,  and  keq>  Joint  charge  of  them,  to- 
fBtfaer  with  the  searcher,  until  they  have  been 
inaBT  delivered  into  the  sole  charge  of  the 
searebcr,  to  be  shipped  and  exported  under  his 
care. 

f  7&  If  any  goods,  subject  to  duty  or  restriction 
In  rsepeet  of  exportation,  or  any  goods  to  be 
ib^pad  for  any  drawback  orbountv,  are  brought 
to  any  quay*  wliarf,  Ac  to  be  shiM>ed  for  ex- 
portation,  and  do  not  agree  with  the  indorse- 
■MBt  OB  the  eocket,  or  with  the  shippiiur  bill, 
they  an  forfeited :  and  if  goods  prohiUted  to  be 
exported  be  found  in  any  package  so  brought, 
II  aad  its  eoikteoU  are  focfoited. 

1 77.  The  searcher  may  open  all  packages,  and 
evamlne  thetr  oontmits,  which,  if  found  to  oor- 
ten»ond  with  the  eodnt  and  dearanoe,  he  must 
rcfMwk,  at  his  own  duugo*  to  be  allowed  by  the 
eommiesiODers  as  they  Me  fit. 

Ctomrmtee  qf  Shtp^  (  78.  Before  any  ship  is 
deaied  outwvds  with  goods  siiipped  on  board, 
the  maater  most  deliver  a  content  of  the  ship  to 
the  searcher,  setting  forth  name  and  tomiage. 
piaee  at  destinatioo,  and  name  of  mastw,  wad 
also  an  account  of  Use  ffoods  and  paclmges,  and 
of  the  mariu  and  nnmben  thereon,  and  alike 
aeeooat  of  the  goods  on  board,  if  any,  which  had 
beia  reported  inwards  lor  exportatfon,  so  for  as 
any  of  such  particulars  can  be  known  by  him ; 
and  also  belbre  clearance,  the  oockete,  with  the 
fndorsenMBts  and  ciearanccs  for  the  goods  ship- 
ped, mmt  be  finally  delivered  by  the  shippers  to 
the  searcher,  who  files  them  together,  and  at- 
taches with  a  seal  a  label  to  the  Ale,  showing  the 
namber  of  eooketa  contained  in  the  file,  and 
eonqiaree  the  particnian  of  the  goods  in  the 
eoefcets  with  the  partieulart  In  the  content,  and 
atlesto  the  oottectness  by  his  signature  on  the  la- 
bel and  ea  the  eontent  The  master  must  also 
sign  a  declaration  before  the  collector  or  oomp- 
troBsr  to  the  truth  of  the  content,  and  answer 


saeh  qnesttoaa  eoooeming  the  ship,  the  cargo, 
and  tke  voyage,  as  may  be  demanded;  where- 
viOB  the  eollelBtor  or  comptroller  must  dear  the 
sUp  far  her  voyage,  and  notify  the  dearanoe  and 
the  date  upon  the  content,  and  upon  the  tobd  to 
the  file  ofeockete,  and  upon  the  vietuaDing  biU, 
■adalso la  U»  book  of  »h^*  eotcios outwards. 


for  the  faifomatlon  of  aU  interested,  and  must 
transmit  the  content,  and  the  oookets,  and 
the  victualUng  bill  to  the  searcher.  The  parti- 
culars in  the  content  must  be  written  and  ar- 
ranged as  the  collector  and  comptroller  may 
reouire. 

S  79.  The  file  of  oockets  and  the  vlctuallbig  blU 
are  tiiereupon  delivered  by  the  searcher  to  the 
master  at  such  station,  and  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  ^pointed  by  the  commissioners ;  and 
they  are  kept  by  the  master  as  the  authority  for 
departing  with  the  parcels  and  packages  of  goods 
and  stores  on  board,  so  for  as  they  agree  with  the 
indorsements  and  the  victualling  billT 

§  80.  If  anv  ship  is  to  depart  m  ballast,  havhig 
no  goods  on  board  except  the  stores  borne  upon 
the  victualUng  bill,  or  any  goods  reported  in- 
wards for  exportation,  the  master  must,  before 
her  departure,  answer  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller such  questions  touching  her  departuxe 
and  destination  as  may  be  demanded  of  him.  The 
coUector  or  comptroller  then  clears  the  ship  hi 
ballast,  and  notifies  such  dearance  and  the  date 
on  the  victnaUing  bill,  and  also  in  the  book  of 
ships*  entries  outwards,  for  the  hiformatkm  of  all 
interested ;  and  the  victualling  bill  must  be  kept 
by  the  master  as  the  clearance. 

S  81.  If  there  be  on  board  any  goods  of  the  in- 
ward cargo  which  were  reported  for  exportation, 
the  master  must,  before  clearance  outwards, 
deliver  to  the  searcher  a  copy  of  the  report  in- 
wards of  such  goods,  oertifled  by  the  coUector 
and  comptroller ;  and  the  copy,  found  to  corree- 
pond  with  the  remaining  goods,  is  the  authority 
to  the  searcher  to  pass  the  ship  with  such  goods 
onboard;  and  being  signed  by  the  searcher,  and 
filed  with  the  cockets,  Is  the  dearanoe  of  the 
ship  for  those  goods. 

(82.  The  master  mav  pass  an  entry  and  reoefva 
a  eocket  in  hb  name  for  the  necessary  personal 
baggage  of  passengers,  and  m«y  duly  dear  such 
baggage  for  shipment  in  their  befaaU,  stating  in 
such  dearuices  the  particulars  of  packages  and 
the  names  of  passengers ;  and  if  the  ship  is  to 
take  no  other  goods  than  the  necessary  personal 
baggage  of  passengers,  the  master  may  enter  the 
ship  outwards  in  ballast  for  passengers  only,  and 
the  ship  wiU  be  deemed  a  ship  in  baUast,  and  wUl 
be  described  in  the  dearance,  on  the  content,  the 
labd,  and  the  vktuaUing  bUl,  and  in  the  book  of 
entries,  as  a  ship  cleared  hi  baUast,  exceptasto 
the  nMessary  personal  baggage  of  passengers. 

fi  83.  If  the  master  and  crew  of  any  foreign 
^p  which  is  to  depart  to  baUast  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  parts  beyond  the  seas  shaU  be  de- 
sirous to  take  on  board  chaUc  rubbish  by  way  of 
baUast,  or  to  take  with  them  for  their  private 
use  any  smaU  quantities  of  goods  of  British  man- 
nfooture,  such  master,  without  entering  such 
ship  outwards,  may  pass  an  entry  in  his  name, 
and  recdve  a  eocket  free  of  any  export  duty  for 
aU  such  goods,  under  the  general  denomination 
Af  «•  British  manufiscturee  not  prohibited  to  be 


exported,"  bdng  for  the  use  of  the  .—^ 
and  crew,  and  not  of  greater  value  than  in  the 
proportion  of  £S0  for  the  master,  £10  for  the 
mate,  and  £5  for  each  of  the  crew,  and  stating 
that  the  ship  is  hi  baUast.  The  master  must 
dear  such  goods  hi  behalf  of  hhnself  and  crew, 
stating  the  particuhtfs  of  the  goods  and  packages, 
and  the  names  of  the  crew  maUng  use  of  the 
Privilege.  The  ship  Is  then  deemed  a  ship  hi 
baUast.  and  is  deared  as  such,  and  without  a 
content ;  and  the  dearance  is  notified  by  the  col- 
lector  or  comptroUer  on  the  Ubel  to  the  cockets, 
and  on  the  vlctuaUlng  biU,  and  to  the  book  of 
entries,  as  a  dearance  to  ballast,  except  as  to  the 
privUege.  [By  4  Ac  A  Wm.  IT.  c  89,  {  3,  thtHm 
and  chalk  are  deemed  baUaat.] 

(  84.  The  officers  may  go  on  board  any  ship  after 
dearance,  any  where  withto  four  leagues  of  the 
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eoMt,  and  demand  the  file  of  codcett  and  the 
victuaUinf  bill,  and  if  there  be  goods  or  store* 
not  oontauied  in  the  indorsements  on  the  cockets 
nor  in  the  victualling  bill,  they  are  forfeited ;  and 
if  goods  contained  in  the  indorsements  be  not  on 
board,  the  master  forfeits  £20  for  each  package ; 
and  if  any  cocket  be  at  any  time  fsloiBed,  the 
person  iabifying  or  wilfullT  using  it  forfeits  £100. 

{  85.  Every  ship  departing  from  any  port  must 
brfaig  to  at  such  stations  withhi  the  port  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  commissioners,  for  the  land- 
ingof  officers,  or  for  further  examination. 

Debenture  Ooods,  S  86.  No  drawback  or  bomity 
is  allowed  upon  exportations  unless  the  goods 
have  been  entered  in  the  name  of  the  real  owner 
at  the  time  of  entry  and  shipping,  or  of  the  per- 
son who  had  actually  purchased  and  shipped 
them,  in  his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability 
and  risk,  on  commission,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  merchants,  and  who  continues  to  be  en- 
titled in  his  own  right  to  such  drawback  or 
bounty,  except  in  the  cases  after  provided  for. 

(  87.  The  owner  or  commission  merchant  must 
subscribe  a  decUration  upon  the  deboiture  that 
the  goods  have  been  actually  exported,  and  have 
not  been  rehmded,  and  are  not  totended  to  be 
rehmded  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  nor 
in  the  Isle  of  Man  (unless  entered  for  the  Isle  of 
Man),  nor  in  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  that  he  was  the 
real  owner  at  the  thne  of  enti^  and  shipping,  or 
that  he  had  purchased  and  shipped  the  goods  in 
his  own  name  and  at  his  own  liability,  on  com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he  was  and 
continued  to  be  entitled  to  the  drawback  in  his 
own  right,  provided  that  if  he  have  not  pur- 
chased the  right  to  the  drawback  or  bounty,  he 
must  declare  under  his  hand  upon  the  entry  and 
the  debenture  the  person  entitled  to  it,  whose 
name  must  be  stated  in  the  cocket  and  in  the  de- 
benture, and  the  receipt  of  such  person  on  the 
debenture  is  a  discharge  for  the  drawback. 

{88.  If  the  owner  or  merchant  be  resident  more 
than  SO  miles  fix>m  the  custom-house  of  the  port 
of  shipment,  he  may  appoint  any  person  to  be 
his  agent  to  make  ana  pass  his  entry,  and  to 
clear  and  ship  his  goods,  and  to  receive  the 
drawback  or  bounty  payable  on  his  debenture,  if 
payable  to  him,  provided  the  name  of  the  agent 
and  the  residence  of  the  owner  or  merchant  be 
subjoined  to  the  name  of  the  owner  or  merchant 
in  tne  entry  and  in  the  cocket.  The  agent  must 
make  declaration  upon  the  entry,  if  any  be  ne- 
cessary, and  also  upon  the  debenture,  to  the 
effect  above  described,  and  must  answer  such 
questions  touching  his  knowledge  of  the  exporta- 
uon  of  the  goods,  and  the  prop^y  therehi,  and 
of  the  right  to  the  drawback  or  bounty,  as  may 
be  demanded  bv  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  and 
if  such  goods  be  exported  by  a  corporation  or 
Juint-stock  company,  they  may  appoint  an  agent 
so  to  act  for  them. 

S  89.  If  any  goods  to  be  exported  for  drawback 
have  l>een  consigned  by  the  owner  to  his  agent 
to  be  exported  on  account  of  the  owner,  the 
agent  being  the  consignee  by  whom  and  in  whose 
name  the  duties  inwards  on  such  goods  had  been 
paid,  or  his  legal  representative,  may  in  like 
manner  enter,  dear,  and  ship  the  goods  for  him, 
and  receive  the  drawback. 

{  90.  No  drawback  is  allowed  on  exportation  of 
goods  unless  they  be  shipped  within  3  years 
after  nayment  of  duties  inwards,  and  no  deben- 
ture for  any  drawback  or  bounty  allowed  upon 
exporution  is  paid  after  S  years  from  the  date  of  j 
shipment,  nor  is  any  drawback  allowed  upon 
goods  which  bv  damage  or  decay  have  become  of 
less  value  for  home  use  than  the  drawback ;  and 
goods  so  damaged  if  cleared  for  drawback  are  for- 
feited, and  the  person  clearing  forfeits  £200,  or 
treble  the  drawback,  at  the  election  of  the  com- 
missioners. 


{91.  For  the  purpose  of  oompatlng  and  payizig 
any  drawback  or  bounty,  a  debenture  most,  Ib 
due  time  after  entnr,  be  prepared  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  certifying  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  entry  outwards ;  ana  so  soon  as  the 
goods  have  been  duly  exported,  and  a  notice  of  the 
particulars  of  them  has  been  delivered  by  the 
exporter  to  the  searcher,  the  shipment  and  ex> 
portation  must  be  certified  to  the  collector  sod 
comptroller  upon  the  debenture,  by  the  eeardier. 
and  the  debenture  is  then  computed  and  pmnsrif 
with  all  convenient  despatch,  and  delivered  to  tha 
person  entitled  to  receive  it 

{92.  Nodrawbackorbountyis  allowed  for  gooda 
exported  to  the  Isle  of  Man  until  a  certificate  be 
produced  from  the  collector  and  comptroller  then 
of  the  due  landing. 

{  93.  Nodrawback orbountvisallowedfor balea 
cleared  as  press-packed,  unless  the  qnantitiea 
and  qualities  of  goods  in  each  be  verified  by  the 
master  packer,  or,  in  case  of  unavoklable  ab- 
sence, by  Ills  foreman,  having  knowledge  of  the 
contents,  by  declaration  subscribed  upon  the 
cocket  before  the  collector  or  comptroller ;  or  if 
the  packer  reside  more  than  ten  miles  fhnn  the 
port,  bv  declaration  upon  an  account  of  the 
goods,  before  a  magistrate  or  Justice.  If  such 
bales  be  not  cleared  as  being  press-packed,  the 
searcher,  having  opened  any  bale,  is  not  required 
to  repack  it  at  Us  charge. 

{  94.  No  goods  cleared  for  drawback  or  boan^, 
or  from  the  warehouse,  can  be  waterbome,  to 
be  put  on  board,  unless  bv  a  person  authorised 
by  license  from  the  commissioners,  who,  before 
granting  it,  may  require  such  security  as  they 
may  deem  necessary.  The  commissioners  m^ 
revoke  any  such  license  if  the  holder  be  convicted 
of  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  customs  or 
exdse. 

{9S.  If  any  goods  taken  from  the  warehouse  to 
be  exported,  or  cleared  to  be  exported  for  any 
drawback  or  bounty,  are  not  duly  exported  to 
parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  are  relanded  inot 
having  been  dulv  relanded  or  discharged  as  short- 
shipped  under  the  care  of  the  proper  ofHcers),  or 
be  luded  hi  the  Faroe  Isles,  or  be  carried  to  the 
Channel  Ishmds,  or  Man  (not  having  been  duly 
entered,  cleared,  and  shipped  to  be  exported 
directly  to  one  of  these  islands),  they  are  foifdtted, 
together  with  the  ship,  and  all  vessels  used  in  re- 
landing,  Unding,  or  carrying  them;  and  any 
person  by  whom,  or  by  whose  orders  or  means,  the 
goods  have  been  so  taken  or  cleared,  or  so  re- 
landed, landed,  or  carried,  fbriieits  a  sum  equal 
to  treble  their  value. 

{  96.  A  drawback  of  the  whole  duties  b  allowed 
for  wine  for  officers  of  the  navy,  <»  board  ships 
in  actual  service,  not  exceeding  in  one  year  the 
following  quantities,  viz. :— For  every  admiral, 
1260galls.i  vice-admiral,  lOfiO ;  rear-admiral,  840 ; 
captain  of  the  first  and  second  rate,  630 ;  capti^ 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  rate,  420 ;  captain 
of  an  inferior  rate,  210 ;  lieutenant  and  other 
commanding-officer,  and  for  eyenr  marine  ofliow, 
1U6.  Such  wine  can  only  be  shipped  at  one  of 
the  following  ports,  viz.:— London,  Rochester, 
Deal,  Dover,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  YarmouUi, 
Falmouth,  Belfast,  DubUn,  Cork,  Leith,  or 
GlaMOw. 

{  97*  The  person  entering  sudi  wine,and  claim- 
ing the  drawback,  must  state  in  the  entnr  and 
decUre  on  the  debenture,  the  name  of  the  offieer. 
and  of  his  ship ;  and  the  wine  must  be  dettvered 
into  the  charge  of  the  oflicers  of  the  customs  at 
the  port  of  shipment,  to  be  secured  and  ware- 
housed until  shipped  under  thdr  care ;  and  the 
officers  having  certified  upon  it  the  receipt  of  tin 
wine,  the  debenture  is  computed,  raised,  and 
delivered. 

{  98.  Provision  is  made  for  transferring  wine 
from  one  oflloer  to  another,  as  part  of  his  pro* 
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portkm,  wfasOer  on  boaid  Um  Mine  ibtp  or  u- 
otlMr,  or  the  trBnasbipiiMDt  from  one  ship  to 
anotber  tot  the  aame  officer*  or  the  relandiiig 
ftnd  wBrehooslDg  for  future  reahipment.  The 
ofBoere  of  ctutoma  may  reodve  hack  the  datiee 
lor  anr  of  Micfa  wtne,  andddiver  it  for  home  UBO : 
ProTided,  that  if  anv  mch  wine  be  not  laden  on 
board  the  ship  for  which  it  was  intended,  or  be 
iraJaden  without  penniision  of  the  proper  officer 
of  the  costonu,  it  is  forfeited. 
I  sa  The  porter  of  anj  ship  of  war  in  actual 
Ishfoat   "  


aenrice  may  enter  and  i 


;  the  ports  of  Ro- 


chester, Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth,  tobacco  there 
standing  warehoused  in  his  name,  for  the  use  of 
hit  ship,  provided  he  deliver  to  the  collector  or 
comptroller  a  certificate  from  the  captain,  stating 
the  name  of  the  purser  and  the  number  of  men, 
and  give  bond,  with  one  surety,  in  treUe  the 
duties,  that  no  part  shall  be  rehmded  without 
leave  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  or  be  landed 
In  tlM  CTbannel  Islands,  or  Man. 

{  100.  If  any  purser  be  removed  toanother  ship, 
the  ranainder  of  any  tobacco  naay  be  Uansshinped, 
upon  due  entry,  setting  forth  the  time  and  the 
port  of  the  first  shipmoit.  The  collector  and 
oompCroOer  of  a  port  where  any  ship  is  paid  off 
may  permit  the  remains  of  any  tobacco  to  be 
landed,  and  entered  by  the  pwser,  either  for 
payment  of  duties,  or  to  be  warehoused  for  six 
months,  for  the  supply  of  some  other  ship,  or 
for  payineot  of  duties.  All  tobacco  so  ware- 
bouaedis  mxhjod  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  for 
the  wareboodng  of  tobacco  generally,  as  lar  as 
apptieable. 

i  101.  No  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  is  allowed 
to  any  ship  than  S  Ibe.,  by  the  lunar  month,  for 
each  of  the  crew,  nor  may  a  neater  quantity  be 
shipped  at  one  time  than  sufficient  to  serve  for 
six  months ;  and  the  collector  and  comptroller 
have  to  transmit  an  account  of  the  quantities  to 
the  commissioners. 

I  u&  Goods  may  not  be  put  off  firomany  wharf, 
quay,  &e.,  or  be  waterbome  for  exportation,  ex- 
cept only  on  davs  not  being  Sundays  or  holidsys, 
and  in  the  davtime,  vis. :  from  1st  September  to 
the  last  day  of  March,  betwixt  sunrising  and  sun- 
setting,  and  from  the  last  day  of  March  until  the 
1st  September,  between  7  o'clock  ▲.  u.  and  4 
o'clock  p.  M. ;  nor  may  aoods  be  then  put  off  or 
waterbome,  unless  in  tnepreseoce  or  with  the 
authority  of  the  proper  offic«,  nor  except  from 
a  legsl  quay  appointed  by  royal  authority,  or 
some  wharf,  quay,  or  place  ^pointed  by  the 
commisrioncrs. 

I  loa.  Any  person  exporting  goods  prohibited 
from  betaig  exported  under  penuty  of  forfeiture, 
forfeits  double  thefr  value. 

PnkSbitUmt,   f  104.  The  goods  In  the  table 
foHowtng  are  either  absolutdv  prohibited  to  be 
exported,  or  must  be  exported  under  the  restrio- 
tioos  hi  the  table,  via.  :» 
A  Tablb  ow  PaoBiBiTioirs  axd  RnrmicnoHS 

OVTWAMD%, 

Cbxdn  and  watches,  via. :  Any  outward  or  in- 
ward box.  case,  or  dial-frfate,  of  any  metal, 
without  the  movement  in  or  with  every  such 
box,  case,  or  dial-plate,  made  up  fit  for  use, 
with  the  clock  or  watdunaker's  name  engraven 
thereon. 

Lace,  via. :  Any  metal  inferior  to  silver  wfaidi 
shall  be  spun,  mixed,  wrou^t,  or  set  upon 
sflk,  or  which  shall  be  gOt,  or  drawn  into  wire, 
or  flatted  into  pbte,  and  spun  or  woven,  or 
wrought  into  or  upon,  or  mixed  with  lace, 
fringe,  cord,  embroiderv,  tambour-worit,  or 
buttons,  made  In  the  cold  or  silver  fawe  manu- 
fiMtonr,  or  set  upon  alk,  or  made  into  bullion 
spangles,  or  pearl  or  any  other  materials  made 
to  the  gold  or  silver  tece  manufisctory ,  or  which 
shall  Imitate  or  be  meant  to  imitate  such  lace, 
oord,  embroidery,  tambour-work,  or 


buttons;  nor  shall  any  penoo  eacport  any  cop- 
per, brass,  or  other  metal  which  shaD  be  silver- 
ed or  drawn  into  wire,  or  flatted  Into  ji 
made  into  bnlUon  sp 
other  materials  used  in  the  cok 
manufactory,  or  in  imitauen  of  such  lace, 
fringe,  coro,  embroideiy,  tambour-work,  or 
buttons,  or  of  any  of  the  materials  used  in 
— '^7  the  same,  and  which  shall  hold  moro 


ire,  or  flatted  Into  plate,  or 
spangles,  or  pearl  or  any 
d  in  the  gold  or  silver  lace 


or  bear  a  greater  proportion  than  three  penny- 
weights of  fine  silver  to  the  pound  avoirdupois 
of  such  copper,  brass,  or  other  metals.  Anv 
metal  inferior  to  silver,  whether  gilt,  silvered, 
stained,  or  coloured,  or  otherwise,  which  shall 
be  worked  up  or  mixed  with  cold  or  silver  in 
any  manufacture  of  lace,  fringe,  cord,  em- 
broidery, tambour-work,  or  buttons. 
Tools  and  utensils,  viz. :  Any  machine,  engine, 
tool,  press,  paper,  utensil,  or  hutrument  used 
in  or  proper  for  th^  preparing,  working,  press- 
ing, or  finishing  of  the  woollen,  cotton,  Unen, 
or  silk  manufactures  of  this  kfogdom,  oir  any 
other  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  Imen,  or 
silk  is  used,  or  any  part  of  such  machfaies, 
engines,  tools,  presses,  paper,  utensils,  or  in- 
struments, or  any  model  or  plan  thereof,  or 
any  part  thereof;  except  wool  cards  or  stock 
cards  not  worth  above  four  shillings  per  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards  not  worth  above  one  shUUng 
and  sixpence  per  pair,  used  in  the  wooUea 
manufactures.  Blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools, 
or  utensils,  conunonly  used  in  or  proper  for  the 
preparing,  workingup,  or  finishing  of  the  calico, 
cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures, 
or  any  part  of  such  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools, 
or  utensOs.  Rollers,  either  plain,  grooved,  or 
of  any  other  form  or  denomination,  of  cast- 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel,  for  the  rolling  of 
Iron  or  any  sort  of  metals,  and  frames,  beds, 
pillars,  screws,  pinions,  and  each  and  every 
Implement,  tool,  or  utmsU  thereunto  belong- 
ing; rollers,  slitters,  frames,  beds,  pillars,  and 
screws  for  suttlng  mills ;  presses  of  all  sorts,  in 
iron  and  steel,  or  other  metab,  which  are  used 
with  a  screw  exceeding  one  hioh  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  m  any  parts  of  these  several  articles, 
or  any  model  of  the  before-mentioned  utensils, 
or  any  part  th««of ;  all  sorts  of  utensils,  en- 
gines, or  machines  used  in  the  casting  or  boring 
of  cannon  or  any  sort  of  artillery,  or  any  parts 
thereof,  oir  any  models  of  tools,  utensils,  «i- 
gines,  or  machines  used  in  such  casting  or 
boring,  or  any  parts  thereof;  hand-stamps, 
dog-head  stamps,  pulley-stamps,  hammers  and 
anvils  for  stamps ;  presses  of  all  sorts  called 
cutting-out  presses ;  oeds  or  punches  to  be  used 
therewith,  either  in  parts  or  pieces,  or  fitted 
together ;  scouring  or  shading  engines ;  presses 
for  horn  buttons ;  dies  for  horn  buttons ;  rolled 
metal,  with  silver  thereon ;  parts  of  buttone 
not  fitted  up  Into  buttons,  or  In  an  unfinished 
state ;  engines  for  chashig,  stocks  for  casttaig 
buckles,  buttons,  and  rings ;  die-sinldng  tools 
of  all  sorts ;  engines  for  making  button-shanks ; 
laps  of  all  sorts ;  tools  for  pinching  of  gfass ; 
engines  for  covering  of  whips ;  bars  of  metal 
covered  with  gold  or  silver,  and  burnishing 
stones  commonly  called  blood-stones,  either  in 
the  TOMfAi  state  or  finished  for  use ;  wire  moulds 
for  making  paper ;  wheeto  of  metal,  stone,  or 
wood,  for  cutting,  roughing,  smoothing,  po- 
lishing, or  engraving  glius :  puroeUas,  pincers, 
sheers,  and  pipes  used  in  blowing  glass :  pot- 
ters' wheels  and  lathes,  for  plain,  round,  and 
engine-turning;  tools  used  by  saddlers,  har- 
ness-makers, and  bridle-makers,  via. :  Candle 
strainers,  side-strahiers,  pobit-strainers,  creaa* 
ing-irons.  screw-creasers,  wheel-irons,  seat- 
Irons,  pricking-irons,  bolstering-hrons,  ckuns, 
and  head-knives.  Frames  for  making  wearing* 
apparel. 
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A  LrfT  or  Ooom,  ths  Ezfostation  or  wmicb  1  bo«rd,  it  mutt  be  so  declared.   The  master  mnal 
MAY  BS  Pboribitbd  BY  PB0CI.AMAT10N  OR  AHswer  any  quettioDt  relalbig  to  the  voyage,  and 


OaoBB  lie  Council. 
Arms,  anuDonition,  and  gunpowder.  Ashes, 
pot  and  peart.  Military  stores  and  naval 
stores,  and  any  articles  (except  copper)  which 
her  Bfaiesty  shall  Judge  capable  of  being  con- 
TWted  into  or  made  useftil  in  increasing  the 
quantity  of  military  or  naTal  stores.  Provi- 
sions, or  anysort  of  rictaal  which  may  be  used 
as  food  by  man. 

Any  goods  exported,  or  waterbome  to  be  ex- 
ported, contrary  to  any  of  these  prohibitions  or 
restrictions,  are  forfeited. 


§  10&  All  trade  by  sea  from  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  another,  or  from  one  part 
of  the  Ide  of  Man  to  another,  b  deemed  coasting- 
trade,  and  all  ships  employed  therehi  coastbig- 
shlps ;  and  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
however  situated,  is  deemed  beyond  the  seas, 
with  regard  to  any  other  part. 

S  106.  The  Treasury  are  empowered  to  deter- 
mine in  what  cases  the  trade  by  water  from  one 
place  on  the  coast  to  another  shall  or  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  trade  by  sea,  within  the  meaning  of 
this  act  or  any  other  act. 

S  107.  No  goods  are  to  be  carried  tai  any  coast- 
Ing-^lp,  except  such  as  arc  laden  at  some  place  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Isle  of  Man;  and 
no  goods  are  to  be  laden  to  be  carried  coastwise 
ontll  all  goods  brought  in  the  ship  from  abroad 
have  been  unUulen ;  and  if  any  goods  be  taken 
into  or  put  out  of  any  coasting-ship  at  sea,  or 
over  the  sea,  or  if  any  coasting-ship  touch  at  any 
place  over  the  sea,  or  deviate  Irom  her  voyage, 
unless  forced  by  unavoidable  circumstances,  or 
if  the  master  of  any  coasting-ship  which  may 
touch  at  any  place  over  the  sea,  do  not  declare 
the  same  in  writing,  under  his  hand,  to  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  at  the  port  where  the  ship 
afterwards  first  arrives,  the  master  forfeits  £S00. 

S  106.  No  goods  are  to  be  laden  to  be  carried 
coastwise,  nor  having  been  brought  coastwise  to 
be  unladen,  until  due  notice  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  master,  have  been  given  to  the  collector 
or  comptroller,  by  the  master,  owner,  wharfinger, 
or  agent,  of  the  intention  to  lade,  or  of  the  arrival, 
as  the  case  may  be.  nor  until  proper  documents 
have  been  granted,  as  after  described,  for  the 
lading  or  unlading ;  and  goods  laden  or  unladen 
contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  act,  as  follows, 
are  forfeited. 

S  109.  In  the  notice  must  be  stated  the  name 
nnd  tonnage  of  the  ship,  the  name  of  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  the  name  of  the  master,  the 
name  of  the  port  to  which  she  is  bound  or  from 
which  she  has  arrived,  and  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  wharf  or  place  at  which  her  lading  is 
to  be  taken  in  or  dischuged,  as  the  case  noay  be ; 


the  notice  to  be  dgnedby  the  master,  owner, 
wharfinger,  or  agent,  and  entered  in  a  book  to 
be  kept  by  the  collector,  for  the  information  of 
all  interested.  Every  notice  for  unlading  must 
be  delivered  within  84  hours  after  arrival,  under 
a  penalty  of  £90  by  the  master:  and  in  every 
notice  for  hkling  must  be  stated  the  last  voyage 
on  which  the  vessel  arrived ;  and  if  the  voyage 
have  been  from  beyond  the  seas,  there  must  be 
produced  with  the  notice  a  certificate  of  the  dis- 
charge of  any  goods  brou^t  in  the  ship,  and  of 
due  clearance  inwards. 

(110.  Upon  the  arrival  of  any  coastfaig-ship  in 
Britain  from  Ireland,  or  in  Ireland  fromBritain, 
the  master  must,  within  24  hours,  deliver  the 
notice,  signed  by  him,  to  the  collector  or  comp- 
troller, in  iHiidi,  if  the  ship  have  on  board  goods 
subject  to  any  duty  of  Exdse,  or  which  had  been 
miported  from  beyond  the  seas,  the  particulars, 
with  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  packages, 


if  he  fail  in  due  time  to  deliver  the  notice,  and 
truly  to  answer  questions,  he  forfsits  £100. 

S  111.  When  due  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
collector  or  comptroller  at  the  port  of  lading  of 
the  intention  to  lade,  he  grants  a  general  suffer- 
ance for  the  teding  of  goods  (without  speciArfng 
them),  at  the  place  therein  expressed,  whieb  is 
authority  for  lading  any  goods,  except  such  as  it 
may  expressly  except.  But  before  a  suflerance 
be  granted  for  goods  prohibited,  or  subject  to 
any  export  duty  other  than  an  ad  ralcrtm  dnty, 
the  master  or  owner,  or  the  shipper,  most  give 
bond,  with  one  surety,  in  treble  the  value,  tibat 
the  goods  shall  be  landed  at  the  port  for  which 
the  sufferance  is  required,  or  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for  to  the  natisfiftction  of  the  conunis- 
sioners. 

{  112.  The  master  of  every  coaating-diip  must 
keep  a  cargo-book,  stating  the  name  of  the  ship, 
of  the  nuuter,  and  of  the  port  to  which  she  be- 
longs, and  of  the  port  to  whidi  bound  on  each 
voyage.  In  this  book  must  be  entered,— at  the 
port  of  lading,  an  account  of  all  goods  taken  on 
board,  stating  the  descriptions  of  the  packages, 
and  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  the  goods 
packed  and  loose,  and  the  names  of  the  shippets 
and  consignees,  asfsras  known,— and  at  the  port 
of  discharge  must  be  noted  the  respective  days 
on  which  goods  are  delivered,  and  the  respective 
times  of  departure  and  arrivaL  Themast^nmst 
produce  the  book  for  the  inspection  of  the  coast- 
waiter  or  other  proper  officer,  so  often  as  de- 
manded, who  is  at  liberty  to  make  any  note  or 
remark  therein.  If  the  master  fail  correctly  to 
keep  the  book,  or  to  produce  the  same,  or  if 
there  be  found  on  board  goods  not  entered,  or 
noted  as  delivered,  or  if  any  goods  entered  aa 
laden,  or  not  noted  as  delivered,  be  not  on  board, 
the  master  forfeits  £fiO,  and  if,  upon  examination 
at  the  port  of  ladfaig.  any  padiage  entered  as 
containmg  foreign  goods  be  found  not  to  contain 
such,  it  is  forfeited,  with  its  contents;  and  if  at 
the  port  of  discharse  any  package  be  found  to 
contain  foreign  goods  not  entered,  they  are  for- 
feited. 

S  113.  Before  any  coasting-ship  departs,  an  ac- 
count, with  a  duplicate,  fUriy  written,  and  signed 
by  the  master,  must  be  delivered  to  the  coUMtor 
or  comptroUw,  setting  forth  the  particufaut  re- 
qufared  to  be  entered  in  the  cargo-book,  of  foreiji^ 
goods,  and  goods  subject  to  export  dn^  (other 
than  an  ad  vaicrem  duty),  and  of  com,  grabi, 

idgen- 


i  duty),  I 
meal,  flour,  or  malt,  buaen  on  board,  and  „... 
erally,  whether  any  other  British  goods  or  no 
other  British  goods  be  laden,  or  whether  the  ship 
be  wholly  bden  with  British  goods  not  of  any  of 
the  descriptions  before  mentioned,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  ooDeotor  or  comptroller  retains  one 
of  the  accounts,  and  returns  the  other,  dated 
and  signed  by  him,  and  noting  the  clearance 
thereon ;  and  the  account  is  the  clearance  for  the 
voyage,  and  the  transire  for  the  goods.  If  it  be 
feue,  or  do  not  correspond  with  the  cargo-book, 
the  master  forfeiU  £60. 

f  114.  Before  goodsare  unladen  at  the  port  of  dis- 
charge, the  master,  owner,  wharfinger,  or  agent, 
must  ddi  ver  the  transire  to  the  collector  or  ooinp- 
troller,  who  grants  an  order  for  theonladinff  ata 
place  specified.  If  any  goods  on  board  be  sul^ject 
to  duty  on  arrival  coastwise,  the  master,  owno*, 
wharfliwer,  agent,  or  consignee,  most  also  deliver 
a  bill  of  enti7,  with  a  copy,  and  must  pay  all 
duties  of  customs,  or  produce  a  permit  in  req>ect 
of  duties  of  excise,  upon  wliich  the  collector  and 
comptroller  grant  an  order  for  the  landing,  in  pre- 
sence or  by  authority  of  the  coast-waiter. 

{115.  The  oollectorandoomptroUer,  in  the  cases 
after  mentioned,  may  grant  for  any  ooasting-ship 


must  be  set  forth.   If  there  be  no  such  goods  on '  a  general  transire,  to  contioaa  for  any  tioM  not 
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am  III  the  river  Huniber  ;  or  brtwqcn  pJact^s  I  wliich  tSiQ'rt'port  has  lx*n  or 
Iba  Plnh  of  Forth  ;  or  belTAeen  placea  to  be  ^  -l 


jf  <me  ypar,  for  the  Ufling  of  nny  goods  '  and  that  o^portatlon  li  dc«med  to  hkre  had  efftd 
UxntM  nch  as  it  mAy  ^pn^sat^  eic^t)*  a°d  fqr  4t  tlie  tima  at  wlUdi  Ihe  goods  hnd  been  shipped 
MM  eHUsaK  and  unlading,  vie.  :— For  an^-  ship  far  cupafiation  ;  aiid  if  *iich  quiMtlon  arise  upon 
regnlazlj  trading,— between  pJaccs  in  tla-  riwr  ihe arrive  urdepartun?  uf  anv  tip,  exdiuiveaf 
"         I  vAtftord  of  tho  Holmes    or  betwi^n   her  carKu,  (he  iiine  of  ftrrivjif  i,  deemed  that  at 

which  tlho  rt'uchrt  hjis  bt-tin  or  11  bt  to  have  been 
niadi' ;  and  the  tiiE^o  of  depiri  i  it.-  is  deemed  *Kat 
of  il^o  !fut  izlearQnt.(ii  for  tlic  vi^i^'e. 

§  136.  It  is  EioE  lawful  *.'■•  -  >  i  >■  my  overcharee 
or  dutv,  which  has  h  y  decided  to  be 

levied  on  an  crfont'Li  on  of  the  law, 

after  thi-  exptmtioa  ut  :  -  _: »  from  the  date 
ofpfi>metit. 

^  1^7.  The  toima^  or  burdon  of  every  Britiah 
aliip  Willi (n  thQ  QicarvlDg  of  tho  act,  is  that  set 
forth  in  tho  cerlittcate  of  ri-fdatry,  and  the  ton- 
nji^e  or  burduti  of  tvery  otiuT  thip  must  beas- 
ccrtaloud  in  tho  tasm  manner  ui  those  of  British 
jkhips. 

S  I^Sh.  Tlie  offiwri  at  any  port  tinder  British  do- 
minion where  there  is  a  colii-ctar  And  comptroller 
inay  rtfuse  lo  admit  anj  penoa  to  act  as  master 
of  ai]>  BritLiH  aliiij.  unleaa  hb  name  be  inserted 
in  or  indorsed  upgti  th^CBrtifleato  of  registry  as 
master,  or  until  his  mrnio  bo  »  indorsed  by  such 
collort4Jr  and  comptmjler, 

^  VJH.  PcrMne  fttlsifyln^,  fir  counterfeiting,  or 
ualn^,  ifflieii  fahiiRed  orcouuterfL^ted,  documents 
for  iiie  unlndtDg^  Jading,  cntthntr,  reporting,  or 
clearing  of  ships,  i>r  tin2  bimJittif  or  shipping  of 
goods,  4iCt  or  by  any  false  ^Ciitinient  procuring 
auch  ducuruont,  foricit  £2^.^"  \  lat  the  penalty 
dtffts  Dot  attach  to  Any  [^uiWuUir  <>  Hence  for  which 
any  tttNir  pnalty  is  i?T[|irf-sl  v    n.ioeed. 

130.  Wn^Tiniiy  per-  >plication  to  an 

oBicur  on  behalf  L>r  lu  on,  the  officer 

may  r^  uife  of  ihw  jv  t  ;;  a  written  au- 

thority from  tine  perik^n  lor  \vii,,m  he  acts  before 
traQfiiiciing  butineait, 

S  13 J*  Any  pe^on  malting  a  false  declaration, 
«ACVpt  ^  to  tho  value  of  guodi,  and  any  person 
not  truly  answoriiif  qut?dtions  authorized  by  any 
cnstomtact,  forfeits  £iW,  over  and  above  any  - 
othdT  ]K:Eij)JLy, 
E  12^.  All'  artick'ft  by  this  or  any  other  cus- 


1  ^  Ihci  tranalro,  and  ejLrry  lug  only  manuie, 

llioe,  dtudk,  itone,  gravel,  sand,  or  any  earth, 
not  befbg  fiiUers'  earth.  The  traniilre  muflt  be 
wfftteD  m  the  cargo  book.  It  mav  at  any  time 
be  revolted,  notice  tK^ing  giv^en  to  the  masttr  or 
awner,  *»r  to  any  pf  the  crow  on  board,  or  being 
entered  Ln  tho  fsir^a  book  bv  an  officer,  flly 
e  ft  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  m,  5  IS,  this  provision  U  cx- 
tfndedi  and  sut'h  Cninsires  may  bo  graiit<?d  by 
the  cfjmmisslonen,  ♦"  under  auch  reguktJi0B4j 
And  for  luch  time  M  th&y  nuiy  fiee  fltJ'J 

f  lid.  The  coast-wEutt^r,  Ian  ding- waiter,  and 
K^rebfr,  and  any  oihi^r  officer,  aiay^  AtdJivtime 
bou^  any  co&nting  ship,  atid  strictly  search  her. 
and  examine  ah  gooda  on  board,  or  being  latleti 
or  ttoladen,  and  dc^macd  all  documents  whkh 
ought  to  be  on  board. 

fjl/.  Iffogoodsgobigeoafitwisearotobounabip- 
ped,  ■hipped,  nr  water  homo  to  be  shipped,  but 
on  tlie  days  and  wUhln  the  times  beforg  mcntion- 
ttd  in  I  li!2,  and  in  pnacnw  or  witli  the  autfaozlty 
of,  3mii  al  pbcea  appointed  asd  approved  of  by, 
the  pToper  oCBeer. 

j  1 1  &  When  goodi  arc  prohibited  to  bo  *Lport  - 
ed  by  prodamation  or  order  in  council,  tiie  pro- 
eluaatlon  or  order  may  prohibit  or  restrict  tht 
^krryinf  of  them  coast  wist; ;  and  when  Aucli  prohi- 
biUon  OF  restriction  Li  invaded,  the  gooda  oi^ 
forfeited. 

MTeecEt^nvnira  RKOirLATioiteL 

1 119  I'rovidei  for  the  [^on»t^tlCtion  of  abbrcvl- 
iiled  temu*, — amotig  Ihc^Cp  the  term  '*  Limits  of 
the  East  India  Coot^^ny^i  charter"  pk^JWis  all 
iils««t  and  f«M  «aitifiird  of  tho  Cape  of  Qomi 
Hop*  to  thit  BtnSla  ol  MagaUaa;  the-  temu 
'  *  coOeetoF  and  eon{i4ivakr  ^ 
port  intended  la  the  Holenee 
boiist! " 


those  of  the 
the  term  **  wtre- 

riyplaee,  whether  house,  shed,       _ „ ^ 

y%rd,  timber- prjnd,  or  other  juLace  in  whicJi  goods  tows  act  declared  to  be  ftTrfcJteil,  may  be  sefzed 

housed  upon  UuportatiuD  may  by  any  oflficer  oJ  the  ensi..ni=! :  firfeitures  of  ves- 


boust!      meiina  ariv 


entered  to  be  warcj  ^         „, „^ 

bo  Jteptk  and  tecured  without  payinLTLt  oI  duty^ 
or  aJthoash  pfohibitcd  to  be  uiad  in  th^  United 
Kingilamj  an.d  the  term  '*  queen*!  waroliousie "' 
1  gjBij  place  proThled  by  the  crown  for 
't  Iharefca  for  -  - 


lels  include  the  guni,  ^  rel,  and  fumi- 

tui-e ;  fgrfe  itntm  of  in  >  '  he  padkages. 

§  lii3.  ATtieios  fjrfi  II    !  ined^undo-- 

valuedj  may  be  re5ttin.d  uu  biich  terms  as  the 
coiuml^&iunen  may  thiiiL,  tit ;  and  if  the  proprie- 


B  quantity  or  value,  they  apply  In  the  oatne 

Hon  to  any  greater  or  le^^  quantity  r»r 

I  VUtaU  dutieit  bounties^  and  drawback^ 

^  Atr  Hit  fHwHigfinent  of  the  comniisiioneri 

sCllie  ctutomL 

I  am  A  U  bonds  In  respect  Oigooda  or  ihlpt  are 
lilen  by  tb^ciillet^tor  andiKiutpLrolkr;  and  after 
fl^plimtrDn  of  J  yi.>^arB  from  the  date,  or  from  the 
tiam  for  performance t  every  bond  upon  which  no 
prtMttrution  or  suit  htA  been  comtnenced  hi  void, 

f  113-  The  aama  uutrumeat^t^  tabl<!8t  and  scales 
ofnwtaatlMmt  and  Ihvsamemief  and  methods, 
fotwwwt  by  tb«  mt&em  of  excise,  are  to  Imj  9ta- , 
pkiyvd  by  tb»  ofBevrt  of  the  cui^ms  for  the  du- 
tiet  on  Imported  splrlti.  I 

I  iMm  The  DfFicer»of  the  coitomi  may  lake  lam- ; 
pk*  of  Jfooda  for  aicurtalnjng  the  dull«,  to  be 
mBOHa  of  ai  the  commiifloneTi  may  dlrtKrtf 

f  llSk  For  adapting  altera  dons  m  the  hiw  to 
~      Ht  iavnactjoas,  it  is  provide^l  that  Lmpor- 


lo^ftH mdi  Ihfimb  for  securitv  of  the  cu9tnms~ 

I  im^fbe  EitaJidof  Malta  and  its  dei^endeucies  tor  accept  tlie  terms,  hu  can  have  no  aetion  for 
■IV  dfctned  in  Europe,  |  recompense  or  djmiage. 

1 321.  Duties,  boun ties,  and  drawbacks  must  be "  3  Kit.  If  a  ship  have  bwome  liable  to  forfeiture, 
paid  and  reoeiv^  in  Hritiuh  currency*  anducccird-  or  the  um^ittT  to  any  penalty  on  account  of  goods 
iw  to  Imperial  weigbtiand  meaauros ;  and  where  laden  or  unladen,  which  art!  muiW  in  quantity  or 
ta^an^kaposed  and  alinwid  accorcling  to  any  of  trifling  value,  and  it  appoar  m  the  satisfitction 
-ta     „.   -j._  .        .___   ..  ,_  ..  ufthe  eommjadoners,  that  thvv  had  been  laden 

or  unladen  eontmry  to  the  intent  ton  of  the  own- 
ers, er  without  the  privity  nf  the  master,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  coinmiasiL'jni;'!^  Eoay  remit  the 
forfeiture,  and  remit  or  mitigate  the  penalty, 
as  they  shall  sec  reajon  to  acquit  the  master  of 
aJl  blaoie,  or  more  or  lesi  to  attribute  the  offence 
to  neglect  of  duty, 

§  j.iji.  If  any  ^hip  coming  up  or  di^^parting  oat  of 
port  do  not  bring  (o  at  the  stAtioiM  appointed  by 
the  commisfiiouers,  for  the  tuiartlmg  or  landing 
of  olBceffl,  the  master  forfeits  £lm, 

^  IM.  The  commijHloneis^  and  the  collector  and 
cgmptmtler  of  any  jxtrt,  may  itntion  officers  on 
board  any  ship  while  within  port,  the  master 
providing  each  wiih  Biifflciont  mjm  under  the 
dcckt  in  some  part  of  the  f^irtcG^Lle  or  steerage, 
f<>r  iiH  b^,  and  in  ca30  of  uegliict  or  refusal,  for- 
feltinp;  £11  HI. 

i;i7.  When  goods  are  warelioused  for  secority 


If  deeoied  t<!^  have  bad  effect  at  tlie  time :  of  tho  duties,  or  to  prevfiit  them  from  coming 
at  wtiidi  the  ship  had  actually  come  within  the  into  home  tise*  the  comm^ionep^  may  charra 
Umlla  of  Uie  port  of  rcporttag  and  discharglnf ,  warehuuao  rant  for  the  time,  at  the  rate  payabla 
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for  the  like  goods  wbaa  imrohoawd  in  any  wmr«- 
boose  in  which  they  may  be  wureboused  without 
Myment  of  datv ;  but  tne  Coimnl«ioners  of  the 
Treasury,  or  of  the  Customs,  by  warrant  under 
their  tiandi  fh>ni  time  to  time  may  tix  the  amount 
of  rent  for  goods  secured  tn  any  of  the  waro- 


{  138.  In  oaee  goods  are  not  cleared  from  the 
warehouse  within  3  calendar  months  {or  sooner. 
If  th^  be  of  a  perisliable  nature),  the  commiS' 
iioners  may  cause  them  to  be  sold  by  auction,  for 
home  use  or  ezpculation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  produce  to  be  applied  towards  the  payment 
of  tne  duties,  if  sold  for  home  use,  and  of  the 
warehouse  rent  and  other  charges,  and  the  over- 
plus (if  any)  behig  paid  to  the  person  authorized 
to  receive  the  same.  They  may  cause  such  goods 
to  be  destroyed  as  cannot  be  sold  for  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  duties  and  charges,  if  sold  for  home 
use,  or  to  pay  charges,  if  for  exportation :  Pro- 
vided that  if  the  goods  have  been  landed  by  the 
officers,  and  the  freight  of  the  same  has  not  been 
paid,  the  produce  must  be  first  applied  to  the 
pavment  of  fMgfat. 

1 139.  The  crown  is  empowered  by  commission 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  from  time  to  tbne  to  ap- 
point any  port,  haven,  or  creek,  and  to  set  out 
the  limits  thereof,  and  to  appoint  the  proper 
places  therein  to  be  legal  quays  for  Uding  and 
unlading,  and  to  dedare  that  any  pUce  set  out 
as  a  lef^  quay  by  such  authority,  shall  bo  no 
k>nger  such,  and  to  appoint  any  new  place  to 
be  a  legal  quay.  All  ports,  ^te,  existing  as  legal 
at  the  commencement  of  the  act  continue  to  ne 
so,  aeoording  to  their  respective  limits,  Ac. 

S 140.  In  proceedings  for  offences,  the  averment 
that  they  were  committed  within  the  limits  of 
any  port  is  soifident,  without  proof  of  the  limits, 
unjess  the  oontiaiy  be  proved. 

1 141.  Theoommisdonersmayfromtimetotime, 
by  order  under  their  hands,  appoint  places  to  be 
sufferance  wharfii,  for  lading  and  iiniyi^ing  by 
■offeranca. 

{148.  Novessdemptoyed  ordinarily  fbr  the  car- 
riase  of  letters  is  pennitted  to  imp<nt  or  export 
without  permission  of  the  commisstoners,  under 
penaltv  of  £\00  against  the  master. 

S 143.  No  person  is  to  be  deemed  an  apprentice 
in  terms  of  the  act  4  Geo.  lY.  c  S5, /br  remOat- 
ing  tMt  number  of  appnnticei  to  be  taken  (m  board 
British  mereiumt  veaelt,  4<;.,  unless  the  hiden- 
tura  have  been  enroUed  with  the  eoUector  and 


eomptroUer  of  the  port  firom  wfaidi  the  appmlie* 
first  goes  to  sea  after  the  date  of  the  indentine,  orr 
in  default  of  such  enrohnott,  until  it  have  been 
enrolled  at  some  port  fitnn  whteh  the  ship  in 
which  sudi  apprentice  shall  afterwards  go  to  sea 
shall  be  deared.  [bee  the  Abridgment  of  th« 
Seaman'iB  Consolklatton  Act,  5  &  6  Wm.  lY.  e. 

la     SCAMBir.] 

Lieen$ed  AgenU,  1 144.  No  one  is  entitled  to 
act  as  an  agent  for  transacting  business  at  th« 
Custom-house  in  London,  relatinff  to  the  entry  or 
dearance  of  any  ship,  goods  or  baggage,  niuesa 
authorised  by  license  oTthe  commissioners,  who 
are  empowered  in  sudi  case  to  require  bond  to 
be  given,  with  one  surety,  in  the  sum  of  £1000, 
for  the  iatthfiil  and  incorrupt  conduct  of  sudi 
person  and  his  derks,  provided  that  sudi  bond  be 
not  required  of  any  of  the  sworn  broken  of  the 
city  of  London;  and  any  person  acting  witbont 
license,  or  in  partnenhip  with  any  penon  not 
Ucensed,  forfdts  £100  for  each  offence.  [Bonds 
which  had  been  granted  in  terms  of  6  Geo.  lY. 
c.  lu7  (repealed),  are  vaUd  by  1  dr  8  Ykt.c.  113, 


may. 


{&] 

S 145.  The  OommlsBloners  of  the  1 
by  order  under  their  hands,  revoke  such  l 
and  after  a  oc^y  of  sudi  order  has  been  ddivered 
to  the  person  or  his  derk,  or  left  at  his  placa  of 
abode  or  business,  the  license  is  void. 

S  146.  These  proviskras  do  not  prevent  the  dcric 
(V  servant  of  any  person,  or  of  any  pwsons  in  eo- 
Mtrtnership,  from  transactbig  bustness  at  tb« 
Custom-house  on  account  of  such  person  without 
license ;  provided  he  do  not  transact  any  audi 
business  as  deck,  servant,  or  agent  to  any  other 
person. 

}i  147.  Any  such  agent  or  agents  in  copartner- 
p  may  appoint  any  person  without  license  to 
be  a  dene  in  transacting  sudi  agency :  Provided 
that  no  person  can  be  admitted  to  be  derk  to 
more  than  one  agent  or  copartnership,  nor  imtO 
his  name  and  residence,  and  the  date  of  hisap' 
pointment,  have  been  indorsed  on  the  agoit's 
license,  and  signed  by  hfan,  and  witnessed  by  the 
signature  of  the  collector  and  comptroller,  nnleea 
such  person  have  been  appointed  with  consent  at 
the  commissioners  before  the  commencement  of 
the  act 

S  148.  The  CommisBloneiB  of  the  Treasury,  by 
warrant,  published  in  the  London  or  Dublin  Ga- 
zette, may  extend  these  regulations  to  agents  at 


any  other  port  in  Britain  or  Ireland. 

[For  abridgments  of  the  other  acts  connected  with  the  customs  and  the  regulation  of  navigatioo, 
see  Sbi pForo,  Smooouno,  TAUpr,  WAABHousiifo.] 

CUTLERY.    [Hardware  avd  Cutlery.] 

CUTTER,  a  sharp,  ligfat-built  vessel,  with  one  mast,  numiiig  bowsprit,  and  fore 
and  aft  sails.  Cutters  are  chiefly  used  as  cruisers  after  smugglers,  for  oonyeying 
despatches  to  a  fleet,  and  for  private  sailing  yachts. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  a  molluscous  class  of  animals  {Cephalopoda)  of  which  serea 
species  are  indi^nous  to  our  seas,  the  most  common  being  the  Sepia  qjficinaHtf 
found  in  profusion  on  the  shores  of  Hampshire,  and  other  parts.  The  cuttle-fish 
is  celebrated  for  the  effhsion,  from  a  small  bag,  of  a  deep  black  fluid,  by  which,  in 
exi^;encie8,  it  clouds  the  surronndins  water,ln  order  that  it  may  conceikl  itself. 
This  excretion  is  manufactured  into  Uie  pigment  called  sepia,  and  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  China-ink  is  made  from  it.  The  internal  plate  or  bone,  being  hard  on 
one  side  while  it  is  soft  and  yielding  on  the  other,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  mould; 
it  is  also  employed  for  cleaning  or  polishing  silver ;  and  'vdien  ground  it  Aimisbes 
"  pounce/^  a  material  used  by  scribes  for  erasures. 

CYPRESS,  a  forest  tree,  the  most  important  species  of  which  are  the  eveigreen 
orpress  iOupreau*  eemperwrerut)  and  the  white  cedar  (C  thjfoides).  Of  the  former 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  upright  and  the  8preading,-4he  last  affordmg  the 
larger  and  more  valuable  timber.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  particularly  of  Italy,  where  it  is  beautifully  applied  in  the  terraced 
scenery  of  villas  :  but  it  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England,— the  climate  being  too 
damp  and  cold  for  it  in  summer.    Its  wood  is  hard,  elastic,  and,  though  not  so 
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beaotifbl  in  colour  as  mahogany,  it  is  stronger,  resists  the  worm  equally  well,  and 
its  odour  repels  insects  from  whateyer  mar  be  contained  in  a  cabinet  or  chest  made 
of  it.  In  order  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their  heroes,  the  Athenians  buried  them 
in  coffins  of  cypress ;  and  the  chests  in  which  the  E^^tian  mummies  are  found 
are  usually  or  the  same  material.  The  precise  period  to  which  the  tree  liyes 
has  not  been  ascertained,  though  the  fkct  of  its  being  planted  over  the  grayet 
of  the  dead,  and  carried  in  funeral  processions  as  an  emblem  of  immortality,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  presumption  that  its  duration  must  be  yery  considerable. 

The  American  cypress  or  white  cedar  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  of  the  southern 
parts  of  North  America,— luxuriating  in  the  deadly  swamps  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
£^WB  to  a  considerable  size,  but  slowly,  being  eighty  years  old  before  it  is  fit  for 
timber,  which  even  then  is  not  very  yaluable,  though  it  answers  well  for  hoops, 
boats,  roofing,  and  some  other  purposes. 

D. 

DAMAGED  GOODS  are  those  subject  to  customs  duties  thoush  they  have 
reoehred  some  iigury  in  their  conveyance  into  the  country,  or  in  the  bonded  ware- 
house. 

Not  more  than  63^th  parts  to  be  allowed  on  damaged  goods.    (JBMrd  Ord^,  May  91. 1771-) 

At  the  oot-ports,  damages  ezcMding  £10  not  to  be  allowed  without  the  Board's  sanction,  and 
not  alter  the  goods  are  in  the  merchant's  possession.    (B.  0.  Jan.  4, 1817.) 

Surveys  for  damage  not  to  take  place  until  the  parties  have  first  petitioned.    (B.  0.  June  5. 1817') 

The  diief  other  rules  are  contained  in  the  act  3  dr  4  Wm.  lY.  c  £S,  {  30-^,  an  abstract  of  which 
is  given  under  the  head  Customs  Bxoux.ATioNa 

DAMASK  (Fr.  Venise,  Ger.  Damasten  Tafelxeug,  It.  Tela  danuuehina. 
Por.  Guamicao  de  mesa  adamateada.  Sp.  Tela  adamascada),  a  description  of  silk 
or  linen  cloth,  of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  quality,  with  elaborate  figures  or  flowers. 
It  is  a  twilled  fobric,  and  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  Damascus,  linen  damask  is 
at  present  manufactured  extensiyely  at  Dunfermline  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland, 
for  tablecloths  and  napkins.  That  made  for  curtains  and  similar  articles,  is 
formed  of  a  mixture  of  silk  with  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen.    [Linen.] 

DAMMER,  a  resinous  substance  much  employed  in  India  for  coverine  the 
bottoms  of  vessels.  It  is  hard,  dark-coloured,  and  orittle ;  and  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Malayan  Peninmila  to  India.  It  exudes 
spontaneously  from  a  tree^  said  by  Mr  Milbum  to  be  a  species  of  pine  iShorea 
rtUmtta,  Rox.) ;  but  accordmg  to  Mr  Crawfhrd  it  is  obtainea  of  various  kinds  from 
different  trees.  It  is  so  plentiful  that  it  is  gathered  in  lumps  from  the  ground 
where  it  has  fallen. 

DANTZIC.    [Prussia.] 

DATE  (Fr.Datles,  It.  Datteri.  Sp.  Dottles),  the  fruit  of  the  date  pabn  iPhcmix 
daetyli/era),  a  tree  which  forms  the  chief  object  of  cultivation  along  the  verse  of 
the  desert,  which,  with  but  few  interruptions,  extends  fh>m  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  district  where  none  of  the  oerealia  will  grow, 
ovring  to  the  uiditv  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  moisture.  Between  the  States  of 
BarMry  and  the  Desert,  it  is  so  abundant  that  this  region  is  called  Belid-tU- 
aerid,  or  the  Land  of  Dates.  There  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  varieties ;  but 
in  gen^nd  it  may  be  described  as  acorn-shaped,  composed  of  a  thin  glossy  mem- 
bnme  which  contains  a  fine  soft  and  pulpy  fruit  that  is  firm,  sweet,  and  rather 
vinous  to  the  taste;  within  this  is  enclosed  a  solid,  tough,  hard  kernel.  Ripe  dates 
cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  fermenting  and  becoming  acid; 
whence  those  which  are  intended  for  storing  or  exportation  are  dried  in  the  sun 
upon  mats.  They  are  exported  in  larce  quantities  from  Arabia  to  India ;  and  a 
few  are  brought  to  this  country  from  tiie  Levant  and  Barbary. 

**  In  the  He^ac,  the  new  fruit  called  rutd>  comes  ia  at  the  end  of  June,  and  hists  two  months. 
The  harvest  of  dates  is  expected  with  as  much  anxiety,  and  attended  with  as  general  rejoicing,  as 
the  vintage  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  crop  sometimes  ftUls,  or  is  dertroved  by  locusts,  and 
then  a  c^venal  i^oom  overspreaoi  the  popubiuon.  The  people  do  not  depend  upon  the  new  fruit 
alone,  but  during  the  ten  months  of  the  year  when  no  ripe  dates  can  be  procured,  their  principal 
aabdstence  is  the  date  paste,  called  adjoue,  which  is  prepared  by  preasbig  the  fruit,  when  fully  ma- 
tured, into  large  baskets.  *  What  is  the  price  of  dates  at  Mecca  or  Medina  ?'  is,  says  Burckhardt, 
always  the  first  question  asked  by  a  Bedouin  who  meets  a  passenger  on  the  road.**  {Ub.  qf  BnL 
KnoioUdge,  VegeU  Sttbttancett  vol.  I.  p.  357.)  ,  ^      .  ,^ 

The  DttU  Patm  is  a  maiestks  tree  which  shoots  np  fai  one  cylindrical  column  to  the  height  of  BO 
or  60  feet,  without  bnuK»  or  division,  and  throws  out  &t>m  the  summit  a  magnificent  crown  of 
leaves.  It  is  distinguished  as  male  and  female,  one  plant  bearing  the  fruit  and  another  the  blossom. 
In  the  Vmttf  it  has  always  been  the  subject  of  universal  veneration.  It  is  the  pahn-tree  of 
fioriptore,  where  it  Is  frequently  selected  as  the  emblem  of  the  nut^estj  and  beaotv  of  rectitude ; 
and  both  In  aadeot  and  modem  times,  the  leaTee  have  been  used  as  the  qrmbol  of  triumph.    Its 
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exieuArt  fanportenoe  !f  one  of  the  mott  emiooi  mUeeto  innatnrmlhiitoii ;  for  aooiuidenble  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  sabsist  atanost  entirely  apon  its  frnit.  They  boMt 
also  of  its  medicinal  rirtoes.  Their  cameb  feed  npon  the  date  stones ;  from  the  leares  ther  make 
coaches,  baslcets,  bags,  mats,  and  brashes ;  fit>m  the  branches,  cages  for  their  poultry,  ana  fenoea 
for  their  gardens ;  from  the  fibres  of  the  bon^Ais,  thread,  ropes,  and  rigsing ;  from  the  sap  is  pre- 
pared a  spirituous  liquor :  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  furnishes  niel.  Itis  now  laid,  that  m>m  one 
variety  of  palm-tree  meal  has  been  eztncted  from  among  the  fibres  of  the  trunk,  and  has  been 
used  for  food. 

DAY-BOOK.    [BooK-KEEPiRo.] 

DAYS  OF  GRACE,  a  certain  number  of  d&js  granted  to  the  acceptor  after  the 
term  of  a  bill  is  expired.  In  the  British  dominions  these  amount  to  three;  but  if 
the  third  should  be  Sunday,  Good-Friday,  Christmas-Day,  or  a  fast  appointed  by 
proclamation,  the  bill  is  payable  on  the  second  day  of  grace.  TheT  run  on  all  bilu 
payable  on  a  day  fixed,  or  at  so  lon^  after  date,  or  after  sight;  but  not  on  bills 
payable  on  demand,  though  they  do  &t  least  in  England)  on  those  payable  at  sifht. 

DEAD-WEIGHT,  the  name  giyen  to  an  advance  by  the  Bank  of  England  to 
government,  on  account  of  the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  retired  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy.  After  the  end  of  the  war,  the  sums  thus  payable  amounted  to 
about  £5,000,(N)0  per  annum ;  and  the  ministry  being  desirous  to  relieve  their  present 
necessities  by  spreading  the  burden  more  equally  over  the  45  years,  which,  in  1822, 
were  calculatea  as  the  mean  probable  duration  of  Uie  lives,  offered  (4  Geo.  I V.  o.  22) 
to  pay  to  an;r  capitalists  an  annuity  of  £2,800,000  for  that  period,  on  condition  of 
provision  bemg  made  for  the  pensions  on  the  basis  of  a  graduated  scale  of  payments ; 
commencing  in  the  first  year  at  £4,900,000,  and  ending  at  £300,000.  The  SouUi 
Sea  directors  entertainea  the  project  for  a  time,  but  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
beyond  their  means;  ministers  had  then  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England,  who,  in 
1823,  accepted  the  offer  to  a  limited  extent,  and  advanced  to  government,  in  the 
course  of  five  years,  £13,089,419,  receiving  in  return  an  enffacement  to  pay  an 
annuity  of  £585,740  for  44  years,  ending  October  10, 1867.  iSe  bank  has  not  yet 
disposed  of  any  part  of  this  security:  a  portion  of  it  was,  however,  exposed  for  nle 
on  the  17th  Jiily  1839;  and  an  account  of  the  offers  then  received  will  be  found 
in  the  late  Report  on  Banks  of  Issue.    (Par.  PajD^r,  1840,  No.  602.    Apn.  p.263.) 

DEALS  (Dan.  Daier,  Du.  Deelen,  Fr.  Planches  minces.  Ger.  Dielen,  Rus. 
Doski,  Sw.  Tiljor)^  the  name  civen  in  the  wood-trade  to  the  timber  of  the  pine 
when  sawed  into  planks,  in  which  form  it  is  imported  into  this  country  from  the 
N.  of  Europe  and  Britisn  America.  Standard  deals  are  boards  above  7  inches  in 
width,  and  of  various  lengths,  exceeding  6  feet.  When  less  than  7  inches  in  width 
they  are  termed  bcUtenSf  and  when  under  6  feet  in  length,  deal-^nds.  The  American 
deals  are  inferior  in  strength,  and  do  not  last  so  Iouje  as  those  of  the  N.  of  Europe, 
particularly  Christiania ;  nence  the  latter  are  usually  preferred  for  the  flooring  or 
houses,  ana  other  purposes  where  durability  is  requij^  But  the  former  are  used 
where  cheapness  is  the  principal  consideration,  as  in  building  small  houses;  they 
are  also  prcffiarred  for  many  little  articles,  the  internal  fittings  of  houses,  and  other 
purposes  which  require  w<M>d  that  can  be  easily  woi^ed. 

DEBENTURE,  the  certificate  given  at  tne  customhouse  to  the  exporter  of 
goods,  on  which  a  bounty  or  drawback  is  allowed,  bearing  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  statutory  re^olations,  and  is  entitled  to  such  bounty  or  drawback. 
[Customs  ReoulationsJ 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS  differ  from  yulgar  fractions  in  this  respect,  that  their 
denominators  are  always  10,  or  some  power  of  10,  u  100,  1000,  &o.,  and  instead 
of  writing  the  denominator  under  the  numerator,  it  is  expressed  by  pointing  off 
from  the  right  of  the  numerator  as  many  figures  as  there  are  ciphers  in  the  deno- 
minator; thus  %  '43,  6-26  denote,  respectiyely,  ^»  ^»  5^»  or  ^*   Theyalneof 

each  figure  in  a  decimal  decreases  from  the  left  to  the  right  in  a  tenfold  proportion; 
that  is,  each  figure  is  ten  times  as  great  as  if  it  were  removed  one  place  to  the 

right,  as  in  whole  numbers;  thus,  '5,  -05,  -005,  ^!^  Yo  '^  Wii  *®-»  *^^  *^*  ^^ 
oimal  *438  is  four-tenths,  three-hundredths.  and  eight- thousuidths  of  a  unit. 
Adding  ciphers  to  the  right  of  a  decimal  does  not  alter  its  yalue ;  thus,  *5,  *50, 

•500,  or  j^»  -^  j^»  are  equal  to  each  other,  the  numerator  and  denominator 

having  been  multiplied  by  the  same  number. 

^  Decimals  may  be  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  by  adding  ciphers  to  the 
nghty  where  it  is  necessary,  till  the  nomber  of  decimal  places  is  the  same  in  all. 
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Thus,  '5,  "03,  aad  '564,  reduced  to  a  common  denominator,  are  *500,  '030,  and  '564; 


that  is, -5?" 
^^    *^  inn 


080,        ,  564 
1000  1000 


Tb«  eoiaeaaenee  of  this  method  of  expressing  fractions  !s,  that  addition,  SDbtTaction,  multipli. 
cation,  and  «UTislon»  are  performed  exactly  as  in  common  arithmetic ;  the  only  dilTerence  beinff 
that  we  have,  beskleB,  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  dedmal  point.  In  addition  and  subtraction' 
harli^  placed  the  decimal  pohits  onder  one  another,  and  tilled  up  the  decbnals,  or  supposed  them 
to  be  filled  up,  all  to  the  same  number  of  figures  or  pUces  with  ciphers,  theMmc  miMterofdecimal 
figures  or  places  must  be  made  hi  the  result  as  in  each  of  the  lines.  In  multiplication,  the  number 
of  dedmal  places  in  the  result  must  be  the  sum  of  those  in  the  multiplier  and  multiplicand  •  and 
in  division,  it  must  be  the  dijh-enee  of  those  In  the  divisor  and  dividend.  Thus,  thesimi.  dUTer^ 
cDce,  product,  and  quotient  of  8^)65  and  li»,  is  lOHMft,  6*185, 15-84660,  and  41,  respectively. 
Addition.  Subtraction.  Multiplication.  Division. 

8-085  8H)85  8-1165 

1-96  1-96  1-96  (H)85 

8aml0iM5         Difference  6125         Product  15*84660  j;jj- =  4*1  Quotient 

To  reduce  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal,  add  ciphers  at  pleasure,  as  decimals  in  the  numerator, 
and  divide  by  the  denominator,  according  to  the  rule  for  the  divisU>n  of  decimals. 

Example  ?  =  *^  =  75. 

From  the  very  nature  of  numbers,  it  must  frequentiv  happen  that  this  division  may  be  continued 
without  termination  ;  but,  as  the  figures  always  decrease  a  tenth  in  vahie  by  each  remove 
to  the  rigkt  from  the  point,  decimals  may  be  stopped,  except  in  Ions  calculations,  at  three  or  four 
places,  without  any  great  degree  of  error ;  and  eresa  in  continued  multiplications,  when  the  decimals 
are  stopped  at  a  siven  place,  we  have  onlv  to  increase  the  last  figure  by  1,  if  the  next  figure  was  to 
be  5  or  above  it.  In  order  to  compensate  for  cutting  them  short. 

ToJInd  the  val%u  qfa  decitnal  qfonedtnonUna- 
turn,  in  terms  <^a  lower  denominatUm. 

Multiply  the  decimal  by  the  number  of  Int^ers 


of  the  lower  denomination  contained  in  one  int^^ 
of  the  Uofaer,  and  the  product  is  the  value  re- 
quired. The  value  of  anv  fractional  part  of  the 
lower  denomination  may  be  obtained  m  the  same 
r,  till  we  come  to  the  lowest. 


Example,  Required  the  value  of   -(16075  £ 
80 
13*37500  shniings 

18 

4*500 

4_ 

farthings 


8*0 


To  reduce  a  quantUp  to  a  decimal  afa  superior 
denomination. 


Divide  the  quantity  by  the  number  of  integers 

of  its  denomination  contained  in  1  of  the  superior 

denondnation,  and  the  quotient  is  the  decimal 

required. 

Example,  AVhat  decimal  of  a  pound  is  13s.  4id.? 

4)8^ 

18)4;5 

-96875 
Ffrst,  we  find  what  dechnal  of  a  penny  id.  is; 
this  by  the  rule  is  *5 ;  then  what  decimal  of  a 
shilling  4id.  or  4*5d.  is ;  this  is  fotmd  in  the  same 
manner  to  be  *375 ;  kutly,  we  find,  by  the  same 
rule,  what  decimal  of  apound  13*375  shillings  is, 
which  appears  to  be  -66875. 


Hence,  the  value  required  is  Ids.  4id.* 

The  proofr  of  the  rules  for  the  management  of  dedmal  fractions  here  given  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  particular  imtances,  but  the  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  in  every  case. 

The  following  table  of  equations  between  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  will  be  found  useful  in 
practioe*.— 

Table  of  Decimal  Equivalewts. 


A  "OJ^y 

A 

•1333 

A, -2667 

|«,-3833 

■¥ 

•5167  1  18 

•6333 

ih  -7667 

a 

•8833 

A  1-0208 

A 

•1458 

H-2708 

H 

•3058 

H 

*5a08 

H 

•6458 

a 

•7708 

a 

•8958 

A   "wso 

A 

•1500 

Hl-«750 

1 

•4000 

H 

•5860 

ii 

•6500 

u 

•7760 

A 

•9000 

a! -0318 

A 

*1568 

A  1*8818 

H 

•4068 

H 

5318 

H 

•6568 

H 

•7818 

H 

•9068 

A 

•0333 

1 

•1667 

U 

•2833 

A 

•4167 

A 

6333 

1 

•6667 

li 

7833 

•9167 

/* 

•0417 

A 

•1750 

A 

•8917 

U 

•4250 

li 

•5417 

a 

•6750 

it 

7917 

•9250 

A 

-0500 

U 

•1833 

A 

•3000 

Id 

•4383 

11 

•5500 

H 

•6833 

1 

•8000 

•9333 

A 

•0655 

A 

•1876 

A 

•3185 

A 

•4375 

A 

5625 

H 

•6875 

H 

•8185 

•9375 

A 

•0667 

i 

•8000 

II 

•3167 

A 

•4500 

M   -5667 

A 

7000 

18 

•8167 

•9500 

A 

•0750 

A 

•8083 

49 

•3350 

H 

•4583 

li   -5750 

H 

7083 

ii 

•8850 

U 

•9583 

A 

•0833 

H 

•8167 

i 

•3333 

A 

•4667 

A 

•5833 

19 

7167 

1 

•8333 

H 

•9667 

A 

•0937 

A 

•8187 

H 

•3437 

H 

•4687 

1! 

•5937 

H 

7187 

H 

•8437 

H 

•9687 

A 

*1000 

A 

•8250 

A 

3500 

IS 

•4750 

}|^6000 

H 

7850 

a 

•8500 

98 

•9750 

A 

•1048 

U 

•8898 

If 

•3548 

» 

•4798 

Hl-6048 

it 

•7898      II 

•8548 

a 

•9798 

A 

•1167 

A 

•8333 

H 

•3667 

18  ^4833 

t    -6250       1  1 

7333      H 

•8867 

H 

•9833 

Jl. 

•1850 

i 

•8500 

JL 

•3750 

1  '-5000 

•7500    ^ 

•8750 

JL 

!• 

*  The  following  rule  to  convert  decimals  of  a  poimd  into  shillings  and  pence  will  be  found  more 
oonveuieot  in  practice :— > 

Double  the  first  dedmal  on  the  right  of  the  pohit  f<»r  shillings,  Increasing  this  number  by  1,  if  the 
second  dedmal  be  5,  or  above  it.  .^  ^  .     . 

OoiMidcr  the  number  expressed  by  the  Bd  and  3d  decimals  (deducthig  50,  If  1  was  added  to  the 
ahifiingi)  as  fiurthings;  diminishing,  however,  this  number  by  1,  if  it  be  above  18,  and  less  than 
S7;  aadbf  S,  lfHbeabovaa&    Tlie  other  decimals  may  be  neglected. 
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DEL  CREDERE,  in  its  restricted  sense,  is  an  en^;af;emeni  by  an  Insttranee 
broker,  for  an  additional  preminm,  to  guarantee  the  insured  against  the  oonse- 

gnences  of  the  foilure  of  the  underwriter.  In  its  ordinary  mercantile  acceptation, 
;  embraces  CTcry  commercial  transactioiif  in  which  the  person  yrho  transacts  for 
another  engages  for  the  solvency  of  the  nerson  with  whom  he  so  bargains.  A  fito- 
tor  employed  to  dispose  of  property,  in  the  usual  manner,  is  only  resfMnsible  to  his 
inrincipal  for  the  conseonenoe  of  nef  lectins  that  degree  of  care  which  a  prudent 


man  takes  of  his  own  affairs  ;  and  if  he  am  to  a  person  in  good  credit,  and  that 
person  fail,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  debt.  Ir  the  factor  or  agent,  however, 
nold  a  del  credere  commission,  he  engages,  in  consideration  of  an  additional  pre- 
mium, to  guarantee  all  his  transactions.  His  responsibility  extends  to  the  absolnte 
payment,  and  so  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  remit  the  price  by  bills  to  his  principal, 
— ne  is  responsible  for  their  being  honcuired  (M*Kenzie  and  Lindsay  «.  Scott, 
6  Brown's  Par,  CaseSf  280).  It  was  f<»inerly  held  that  this  was  a  contract  in 
which  the  agent  **  engsMes  to  ensure  to  his  principal  not  only  the  solvency  of  the 
debtor,  but  the  punctuafdischaree  of  the  debt,"  and  that  **  he  is  liable  in  the  first 
instance  vrithout  any  previous  demand  from  the  debtor  "  {Foley  en  Principal 
and  Agent,  41 ;  and  see,  in  Scotland,  BelTs  Com,  i.  378).  But  the  later  doctrine  is, 
that  '^a  factor  or  broker  acting  under  a  conmiission  del  credere  is  a  twety  to  his 
principal  for  the  solvency  of  tiiose  with  whom  the  principal  deals  through  his 
agency.  He  is  in  no  case,  as  regards  his  own  employer,  nimself  the  principal  m  any 
contract  he  may  make  for  him,  and  is  liable  only  in  default  of  those  with  whom 
he  deals.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  before  he  can  be  charged,  it  must  be  averred 
in  the  declaration,  and  proved  at  the  trial,  that  the  principal  debtor  has  made 
defkult."    (Note  to  Lloy^t  Po^^y  P*  HL)    [Factor.   PniNaPiL  and  Agent.] 

DELFT,  a  kind  of  earthenware,  covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing^ 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  and  neatness  of  porcelain.  It  vras  so  called  from 
the  town  of  that  name  in  South  Holland,  the  original  seat  of  the  manufacture,  but 
which,  since  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  English  potteries  by  Wedge- 
wood,  is  no  longer  a  place  of  any  note. 

DELIVERY.    [Sale.    Stoppage  in  Transitu.] 

DEMERARA.    [Guiana.] 

DEMURRAGE  is  applied  to  designate  the  time  during  which  a  vessel  is  de- 
tained beyond  that  originally  stipulated  in  loading  or  unloading  ;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  tne  compensation  which  the  freighter  has  to  pay  for  such 
detention.  Tne  freighter  usuaujr  agrees  to  load  and  unload  within  a  certain  time, 
and  comes  under  a  subsidiary  stipulation  to  pay  so  much  by  way  of  demurrage  it 
the  time  be  exceeded,  in  which  case  it  is  generallv  fixed  at  a  certain  rate  per  day.  In 
computing  the  number  of  days  to  be  paid  fbr,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the;r 
should  be  computed  ^  running,'*  t.  e,  without  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, or  whether  these  should  be  excluded  and  **  workmg"  days  only  counted.  It 
would  appear  that  the  interpretation  of  the  word  *^  days,"  in  this  respect,  will 
depend  on  the  custom  of  the  place ;  and  so  it  vnis  decided,  on  evidence  of  custom, 
that  when  a  vessel  was  employed  on  a  voyage  from  the  Elbe  to  London,  wiUi  re- 
ference to  unloading  in  the  Thames,  worxing  days  only  were  included  (Co^ran 
V.  Retberg,  3  Eefi.  121).  Sometimes  the  demurrage  is  to  run  while  the  shi|^is 
detained  by  certain  circumstances,  e,g,  while  she  is  vnuting  for  convoy,  or  untU 
her  cargo  be  completed.  In  the  former  case  the  demnrrace  ceases  when  tiie  con- 
voy is  ready  to  depart,  and  in  the  latter  when  the  ship  is  nOlv  laden ;  and  will  not 
be  continued  by  tne  vessel  being  detained,  nor  renewed  on  ner  beinff  driven  back 
by  stress  of  weather.  When  there  is  a  stipulation  for  demurrage,  it  is  payable 
though  the  dehiv  be  not  attributable  to  the  conduct  of  the  freighter,  but  to  the 
crowded  state  of  the  docks,  or  to  other  extraneous  causes.  Demurrage  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  result  of  a  stipulation,  but  it  is  often  applied  to  the  damages  or  com- 
pensation which  the  freighter  must  pay  for  having  detained  the  vessel,  when  there 
18  no  special  agreement,  or  beyond  the  time  sanctioned  by  such  agreement.  The 
amount  of  damage  in  either  of  these  cases  must  depend  upon  circumstance  and 
usage ;  but  in  the  latter  case  there  is  generally  a  means  of  measuring  the  amount, 
by  that  of  the  stipulated  demurrage.  Where  a  bill  of  lading  has  a  note  on  the 
margin  importing  that  the  goods  are  to  be  removed  at  a  certun  time,  otherwise  a 
certain  sum  per  diem  is  to  be  charffed  for  delay,  whoever  claims  the  goods  under 
the  bill  becomes  responsible  for  tne  sum.  It  was  decided  in  Evans  o.  Forster, 
however  (1  Bam.  ^  Adol.  118),  that  where  there  is  no  such  note,  the  master  cannot 
chiim  damues  from  the  consignee  on  the  implied  contract.  (Abbot  on  Shipping^ 
17^188.)    [Affreightment.   Bill  of  Lading.   Charter- PARir.  Shipping.] 
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DENARIUS,  the  chief  eilTer  com  in  Rome  doTm  to  the  time  of  Constantine  T., 
And  worth,  acoordinc  to  Pinkerton,  i^at  ei^^tpenoe  of  our  money.  It  originally 
oontained  ten  asses,  bat  after  the  first  Punio  war  it  became  the  representatiTo  A 
lixteen  asses.  The  word  denarins  was  also  applied  to  coins  of  copper  and  gold. 
The  denarn  mris  be«an  with  the  Emperor  Valerian,  and  six  of  them  are  supposed 
to  have  been  eqaiyatent  to  the  silyer  denarias.  The  derutriut  aureutf  the  ordmary 
Roman  coin  of  gold,  was  equiralent  to  twenty-fiye  silTer  denarii,  or  a  hundred 
sestraiiL 

DENMARK,  a  kingdom  lying  in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe,  between  63«  and  58*  N. 
and  18**  and  13*  K  Area,  21^72  square  miles.  Subdivisions  and  population : 
—1.  Islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  and  others,  697,900  ;  2.  North  Jutland,  525,900  ; 
8.  South  Jutland,  or  Duchj  of  Sleswick,  340^;  4.  Duchy  of  Holstein^  439,900  : 
5.  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  35,900 ;  total,  2,040,100.  Copenhagen,  the  camtal,  is  situated 
in  Zealand.  The  goyemment  is  a  hereditary  monarchy,  formerly  aosolute  ;  but  in 
1834  representatiye  assemblies,  with  a  consulting  yoice,  were  instituted  in  each  of 
the  four  principal  diyisions ;  tne  small  duchy  of  Ijauenburg  haying  long  possessed 
a  diet  of  its  own.  As  Duke  of  Holstein  ana  Lauenburg,  tne  king  is  a  member  of 
tiie  Gemumie  confederation. 

The  aspect  of  Demnark,  genenfly,  !f  that  of  a  rich,  wen-coltfirated  conntrj.  The  mrtace  is 
flat,  covered  in  eone  places  with  mnde  and  manhes;  and  forming,  with  the  exception  of  Holland, 
the  loweet  part  of  the  ereat  plain  of  Northern  Germany.  There  are  no  mountains,  for  the  hldiest 
inequalities  of  soil  in  Holstein  and  Sleswick  do  not  exceed  1000  feet ;  and  the  islands  in  many  pUees 
searcdy  rise  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  the  climate  of  Denmark 
Is  warmer  than  its  Utitude  faidicates.  At  Copaihagen  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  45*^ ; 
that  of  the  warmest  month  being  66*66;  and  of  the  coldest,  27*14.  The  stmctore  of  the  land, 
no  part  of  which  is  more  than  40mi]e8  distant  from  the  coast,  does  not  allow  the  formation  of  huge 
rivets.  Those  navigable  are  the  Eyder,  which  rises  in  Holstein,  and  f^ls  Into  the  North  Sea  at 
T<mnii9cn,  and  the  Trave,  which  enters  the  Baltic  at  Lnbec.  The  former  is  navigable  for  about 
lOS  miles,  the  hUter  for  about  6A.  The  want  of  sudi  rivers  is,  however,  amply  compensated 
by  the  nuneroos  Jlorcit  or  flrths,  which  indent  the  coasts.  There  are  four  canals.  The  larsest  is 
the  Sleswick-Holstein,  or  Eydv  canal,  which  conveys  the  Byder  tnm  Rendsbnrg  to  the  Gulf  of 
Kid.  and  thus  unites  the  North  Sea  with  the  Baltic  It  is  10  feet  deep,  and  about  27  miles  in 
length,  and  carries  vessels  of  120  tons.  In  1838,  no  fewer  than  S442  panned  this  canal,  of  which, 
however,  only  11  were  British.  The  StecldnitB  canal  connects  the  Blbe  with  the  Gulf  of  Lubee ; 
tbe  oUiers  are  the  DanesMold  in  Zealand,  and  the  Odensee  in  Funen. 

Denmaric  posiesics  no  mines,  and  scarody  any  mineral  substances  of  importance ;  but  agriculture 
haa  nnderaone  greater  improvements  of  late  years  than  periiapa  any  other  branch  of  natfonal  in- 
duatiy.  Iiie  sou  is  diiefly  compoeed  of  sand  and  clay,  and  the  constant  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  fovourable  to  v^etation.  The  pasturages  are  fresh  and  luxuriant,  and  the  rearing  of 
■lock,  particulariy  horses.  Is  carried  on  extensively.  All  kinds  of  grain  common  to  the  latltade  of 
the  co«intrv,  as  oats,  barley,  nre,  wheat,  and  other  varieties,  are  found  to  succeed.  Tobacco,  flax, 
hemp,  and  hops  are  cultivated  hi  some  districts,  and  in  the  gardens,  apples,  pears,  dierries,  and 
baxM-nuts ;  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported  to  Russia.  Of  the  once  extensive  forests  but 
few  remains  are  now  found,  and  those  mostly  in  Lauenburg,  consisting  principally  of  oaks  and 
beeches.  To  supply  the  deflcienpy  of  firewood,  the  people  make  use  of  turf  and  seaweed.  The 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  these  the  prindnal  is  the  herring  flsheiy,  which  is 
prosecuted  on  a  laige  scale  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Jutland,  and  on  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  Liimfiord. 
The  Danes  are  also  actively  engaged  in  the  cod  fisheiy  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Greenland  whale 
fishery. 

The  government  has  afforded  great  encouragement  to  mannfiu»tnres;  but  in  no  departmoit 
(except  under  the  protection  of  exorbitant  duUes)  can  the  people  compete  even  in  their  own 
■naricets  with  fore^  rivals.  The  peasants  emplov  themselves  in  wondng  up  their  flax  and 
woel  into  coarse  doths.  In  Ck>penhagen  there  are  nctories  for  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  con- 
structed on  sfanilar  prindples  with  those  of  England ;  Banders  and  Odensee  are  fkmous  for  their 
tanneries  and  gloves;  Tonder  for  its  buse ;  Frederickswark,  Elsineur,  and  Holbeck  for  manufac- 
turing lane  and  small  firearms.  Lauenburg  contains  soap-worics.  breweries,  and  potteries  for 
common  Dutch  ware ;  Altona  carries  on  dlfiterent  mannfoctores ;  Oldeslohe,  on  the  river  Trave, 
Is  distinguished  for  its  salt-works.  Flensborg,  a  flourishing  town,  besides  manufactories  of  soap 
•nd  tobacco,  has  a  considerable  number  of  oU-miUs  and  sugar-refineries. 

The  commerce  of  Denmaric  is  inconsiderable,  though,  tnm  being  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  it  pos- 
Msses  peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  intercourse  with  most  of  the  maritime  states  of  Europe. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  antiquated  manner  in  which  much  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  oon- 
dncted,  partly  fh>m  high  transit  dues,  but  chiefly  tnm  the  oppressive  imposts  which  are  levied 
with  the  view  of  sustaining  the  home  maoufiictures.  Much  attention  is,  however,  bestowed  on 
navigatioo.  and  from  the  economical  manner  4n  iriiich  it  is  conducted,  the  Dsjies  possess  a 
eonsiderabie  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  other  nations.  At  present  the  number  of  thev  ships  Is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  3700,  in  burden  143,800  tons. 

The  exports  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  kbigdom  and  its  dependendei.  In 
1831,  their  amount  was  £1,295,011;  fa  1034,  £1,696,771;  and  in  1836,  It  was  £l,&90,116 
The  chief  artides  were  butter,  66,665  barrels,  vahie  £305,052;  rapeseed,  93,932  quarters,  vabie 
£830,368;  bariey,  224,721  quarten ;  oato,  86,312  quarters;  rye,  75,191  quarters;  wheat,  106,000 
quarters i  hones,  7506;  cattle,  38,323;  pork,  58,819  cwt ;  beef,  26,326  cwt;  herrings,  hkles, 
eider-down,  trata-oO,  lubflsh,  woollen  stockhios  and  mittens,— and  other  artides,  the  produce  of 
the  Faroe  Ides,  Iceland,  and  GreenUnd,  £(S,050 ;  sugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of  the  Danish 
West  India  Uands  of  St  Croix  and  St  Thomas,  about  £12,000.  llie  greater  part  of  the  grain 
exported,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lapeseed,  are  from  the  duchies.  The  total  number  of  Danish 
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T€«c3i  wtilch  MiimaUy  deput  for  foreign  countrlet  firom  an  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  It  rather  mora 
than  4000 ;  the  tonnage  beins  about  ^.OOa  The  imports,  exclusive  of  those  from  Britain  and 
the  Danish  West  India  islancb,  consist  of  piece  goods,  tobacco,  and  colonial  produce  from  Ham- 
burg vad  Bremen ;  linen,  flax,  wood,  staves,  and  timber  from  Prussia ;  iron,  tar,  deals,  timber, 
fish,  herrings,  and  tnin-oil  from  Sweden  and  Norway ;  hemp,  flax,  ashes,  tallow,  seeds,  and  tim- 
ber  from  Russia;  piece  goodsand  colonial  produce  from  the  Netherlands ;  and  wine,  salt,  and  piece 
goods  from  France. 

The  trade  t>etwixt  Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  insignificant.  The  declared  valae  of 
Brltirii  and  Irish  produce  and  manuliEictures  imported  on  an  average  of  the  10  years  1827-1836, 
was  £101,037 ;  in  1837,  the  amount  was  £103.448 ;  in  1838,  £181,404 ;  consisting  chiefly  of  iron, 
coals,  and  salt,  with  small  quantities  of  earthenware,  cotton  twist  and  vam,  glass,  hardware, 
lead,  machinery,  &c.  The  importations  of  foreign  and  colonial  artides  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  above  j;>eriod  has  greatly  declined.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  frvm  Denmark  diieflV 


consist  of  r 


,  flaxseed,  linseed,  tares,  wool,  com,  pease,  beans,  hides,  and  baric    A  con 


erable  increase  is  observable  of  late  years  in  the  importation  of  wool  and  rapeseed,  now  the  two 
principal  artfcles.  About  25,000  tons  of  British  shipping  (vessels  187)  annual^  arrive  la  the 
Danish  ports,  more  than  4-5ths  of  which  oiter  Copenhagen. 

The  principal  ports  are  Copenhagen  and  Elslneur. 

Copatke^m,  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  Europe,  stands  on  the  R  coast  of  Zealand,  En  hit.  55* 
4r  N.  and  long.  18**  35^  E. ;  pop.  115,000.  The  walls  extend  neariy  5  miles,  and  are  surrounded 
with  a  chain  of  bastions  and  a  broad  ditch.    The  harbour,  formed  by  a  narrow  channel  running 


between  the  dtv  and  the  island  Amak,  is  capable  of  containing  500  veasds,  and  possesses  depth 
t  for  ships  of  the  largest  sixe.    Exports  are  principally  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  colonial 
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articles :  and  the  imports  are  sugar  and  coffee,  chiefly  from  the  island  of  St  Croix,  with  small 
quantities  of  iron,  oil,  blubber,  tar,  fish,  and  fruit.  About  1900  veaseb  airive  annually  frxMU 
foreign  ports. 

EUineur.  in  lat.  56«  2^  N.  and  long.  18«37'  E.,  stands  on  Zealand,  about  20  mOes  N.  from  Copen- 
hagen, at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  between  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic,  called  the  Sound ; 
pop.  7122.  The  harbour  is  accessible  only  to  vessels  of  small  draught,  but  the  town  derives  im- 
portance from  its  being  the  ^|aoe  where  a  toll  is  levied  bv  the  Danish  government  on  all  vessela 
passing  the  Sound.  rSouin>-Dus8.1  Above  12,000  anchor  m  the  roads  annually  for  this  purpoae, 
the  supplying  of  which  with  stores  lorros  the  principal  trade  of  the  {dace. 

The  chief  other  ports  are  Altona,  Kiel,  Plensborg,  Tonnlngen,  Aalborg,  KIde,  Nostoed,  Cor- 
soer,  Callundborg,  and  Eckenforde.  Many  parts  of  the  Danish  coast  are  useless,  owing  either 
to  the  want  of  deep  water,  or  the  numberless  banks,  bars,  and  iriands  which  line  it.  The  shoree 
of  the  IsUnds  a4K>niing  the  Blaltic  are  also  §o  flat  and  irregular  as  to  be  unapproachable  in  most 
quarters  by  large  vessels. 

MXABimSS,  WBIOHTB,  MOlfST,  FINANCS8,  &C 


MMiuret  and  Weights.— The  ell  of  2  Rblne- 
bmd  feet  =  241  Imp.  inches;  the  mile  of  2400 
ruthes  =  8244  Imp.  yards,  or  4*684  British  stat- 
ute miles. 

The  Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  hmd,  fbrms  an 
area  of  14,000  square  ells  of  2  feet,  and  from  10 
to  25  of  such  acres  are  reckoned  to  each  ton  qf 
hard  com,  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the 
soiL 

The  viertel  of  4  kans,  or  8  pots  =  170  Imp. 
gall. ;  the  hogshead  of  30  viotels  =  51  Imp. 
galls. ;  theahm  of  4  ankers  =  33-14  Imp.  galls. 

The  toende  or  barrel  of  8  skleps,  or  144  pots  = 
3*83  Imp.  bushels,  or  60  barrels  =  29  Imp.  qrs. 
nearly ;  the  last  of  com  contains  12  toendes,  or 
45*91  Imp.  bushels ;  the  last  of  coals  18  toendes ; 
and  the  last  of  oil,  butter,  or  herrings,  12  beer 
toendes.  each  of  136pots. 

Thesnlppondof201lsponds,  or  3S0  lbs.  =  31 
cwt.  neariy;  and  the  centner  of  100 lbs.  =  llo^ 
lbs.  avoird.  The  ship-last  is  4000  Danish  lbs. 
The  Copenhagen  mark  of  8  ounces  used  in 
wdghhig  gold  and  silver  =  3633  troy  grains. 

if (m<y.— Accounts  are  generally  stated  In  rigs- 
bank  dolburs,  each  divided  Into  6  marics,  or  96 
skilllngs ;  but  fai  some  of  the  larger  mercantile 
houses  they  are  kept  in  Hamburg  marcs  banco. 
The  rlgsbank  doUar,  coined  at  the  rate  of  18} 
firom  the  Cologne  mark  of  fine  silver  (3608  troy 
grains),  is  equal  to  one-half  of  the  old  spedes- 
doUar.  and  when  of  full  weight  is  worth  about 
2b.  2id. ;  the  par  of  exchange  with  London  being 
9  R.  D.  10  skilL  per  £1.    Nearly  aU  the  ez- 

DEPOSITS.    [Bank.    Cubrehct.] 

DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.    [FluobSpar.] 

DERELICT,  any  thing  forsiakeii  or  left.  It  is  used  to  enress  yessels  forsaken 
at  sea.  and  found  without  any  person  in  them.  Of  these  the  Admiralty  has  the 
oustooT,  and  the  owner  may  reooyer  them  within  year  and  day.  An  allowance  is 
made  for  the  salrage  of  derelict  yessels,  where  it  has  been  attended  with  danger. 
iSir  T,  E,  TomkruT Dictionary,) 


change  business,  however.  Is  transacted  throurii 
the  medium  of  Hamburg,  the  par  being  200  R. 
D.  for  300  marcs  banco,  independent  of  the  agio 
on  banco. 

The  National  Bank  at  Copenhagen,  fbrmerlj 
called  the  Royal  Bank,  or  RigiiHUtk,  issues  notes 
for  I,  6, 10,  50,  and  100  rigsbank  dollars ;  these 
are  current  at  a  fixed  discount  for  specie,  called 
rigi^nk  silver  valuer  which  Is  adfiuted  by  cer- 
tain authorities  quarteriy.  The  circulating  me- 
dium consists  almost  wholly  of  this  paper,  and 
according  to  recent  statements  it  is  now  nearly  of 
equal  value  with  specie.  The  cohu  or  rather 
tokens  of  inferior  value  are  marics  and  skiUings. 

There  b  no  established  usance,  but  bills  are 
gmerally  made  payable  on  a  certain  day,  and  8 
days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

Finances.— 'The  puMIc  revenue,  in  1837, 
amounted  to  £1,584,133,  of  which  land-tax, 
£305,890 ;  customs  and  excise,  £416,334 ;  crown 
property,  £181,831;  sound-dues,  £213,997; 
other  receipts,  £376,061.  The  expenditure  in 
the  same  year  was  £1,561,920;  Including  for 
army  and  navy,  £437,183:  interest  of  debt, 
£521 ,065 ;  shikms  ftmd,  £97,882. 

The  public  debt  on  1st  January  1838  was 
£13,969,035;  of  which  home  debt,  £7,742,888; 
foreign  debt,  £6^226,147.  The  latter  hichides  a 
loan  raised  In  London  of  £4,940,326,  bearing 
Interest  at  3  per  cent.,  the  dividoids  on  which 
are  payable  31st  March  and  SOth  September  by 
Messrs  RothschiUU 
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DESIGNS  or  patterns  for  Tarlous  articles  of  manufacture  mav  be  rendered  the 
sabject  of  copynght^nd  thus  secured^  for  a  limited  time,  for  the  ezclusiTO 
use  of  the  myentor.  There  is  copyright  in  patterns  on  linen,  cottons,  calicoes,  or 
moslins;  also  on  fabrics  composed  of  wool,  silk,  or  hair,  and  on  mixed  fobrics 
eomposed  of  any  two  of  the  following  materials,  namely,  Unen,  cotton,  wool,  silk, 
or  hahr.  The  privilege  exists  for  thr^  months  from  the  publication  G)y  manufac- 
ture suid  sale),  provided  the  name  of  the  proprietor  be  printed  at  each  end.  (34 
Geo.  III.  c  23 ;  2  &  3  Tict,  c.  13.) 

CopjiifAii  extending  to  one  year,  and  in  some  cases  to  three  years,  is  granted  in 
certain  ouier  manufactures,  by  the  act  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  17,  of  whidi  the  flowing  is 
an  abstract  :-— 

f  1.  Proprieton  of  designs  for  the  foUowlDg  porpoMs,  not  published  before  Ist  July  1839,  are  to 
aaoy  a  copyrigfat  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  r^^stration :— Ist,  For  the  pattern  or  print  to  be 
either  worked  Into,  or  woriced  on,  or  printed  on,  or  painted  on ,  any  article  of  manufiEU!tur6,  being  a 
tiane  or  textile  fiUirio ;  those  which  enjoy  the  three  months'  copyris^t  Jnrt  stated  are  excepted. 


sbapeoroonfignrationoianvarucieoimanu  ^_^ 

said  three  months*  copyright.  But  every  proprietor  of  a  new  design  for  the  modelUng,  casting, 
embossment,  chasing,  engraving,  or  any  other  kind  of  impression  or  ornament  on  any  article  of 
manofactmre,  bebig  of  any  metal  or  mixed  metals,  riiall  have  the  sole  right  to  use  the  same  during 
three  /eaza.  The  proprietor  must  register  his  name ;  and  every  article  published  by  hhn,  on  which 
such  derign  is  used,  must  have  thereon  the  name  of  the  first  registered  proprietor,  the  number  of 
the  design  in  the  register,  and  the  date  of  registration.  The  author  of  every  design  is  considered 
the  proprietor,  unless  he  have  for  a  consideration  executed  the  work  on  behalf  of  another,  who 
shall  then  be  considered  the  iffoprietor ;  and  evexy  person  purchasmg  for  a  consideration  shall  be 
eon^ered  the  proprietor. 

i  2.  The  title  oi  a  purchaser  may  be  entered  on  the  register.  {  3.  Any  one  using  the  design, 
without  leave  in  writing  fhnai  the  proprietor,  forfeits  not  less  than  £5,  or  more  than  £301$  4. 
Penal^  may  be  reoovowd  in  Bnglana,  Scotland,  and  Irduid ;  but  all  proceedings  must  be  insti- 
tuted within  six  months  after  the  offence.  {  6,  rrovision  made  for  regtotw  of  designs  by  Boaid  of 
Trad«.  f  0.  Three  copies  mint  be  sent  to  the  registrar ;  one  to  be  returned  wiUi  a  certificate, 
another  to  be  filed,  and  a  third  to  belong  to  the  P.  C.  Committee  of  Trad&  {  7.  The  certificate 
of  registration  is  evidence  of  the  design,  &c. 

The  number  of  designs  registered  under  this  last  act,  from  1st  July  1839  to  31st  January  1840, 
WM aa  follows:— 1st  olan,  14;  2d  class,  184;  3d  class,  46;  designs  exceeding  one  folio  page,  21; 
des^ns  for  articles  in  any  mebal  or  mixed  metal,  68.    Fees,  i;'413. 

DEVIATION,  in  Marine  Insurance.  It  is  one  of  the  implied  warranties  in 
the  contract  of  insurance,  that  the  voyage  insured  for  shall  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
and  so  if  a  different  voya|||;e  is  pursued,  or  that  stipulated  for  is  voluntarily  departed 
trcm^  the  contract  is  terminated,  and  the  underwriter  is  discharged  fh>m  Usability. 
Deviation  does  not  void  the  contract,  for  the  underwriter  retains  his  premium,  and 
is  liable  to  all  loss  up  to  the  point  of  deviation.  Though  the  loss  happen  after  the 
ship  has  returned  to  her  proper  course,  and  though  it  were  distinctly  proved  that 
it  was  not  caused,  or  even  influenced  by  the  deviation,  the  insurer  would  still  be 
released,  for  the  contract  having  been  terminated  b^  the  deviation,  cannot  become 
binding  again  without  a  new  agreement.  A  deviation  is  said  to  be  '^  a  voluntary 
departure,  without  necessity,  fVom  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage.''  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  vessel  must  have  followed  the  route  that  can  be  proved 
to  be  the  most  direct  and  expeditious,  but  that  she  has  followed  the  usual  custom- 
ary track,  sanctioned  by  safety  and  convenience.  '*  Therefore,  the  stopping  at 
certain  places  in  the  course  of  the  voya^  though  out  of  the  direct  line,  if  it  have 
been  customary  to  do  so,  is  not  a  deviation,  but  a  part  of  the  voyage  "  (MarshaUf 
179).  Still  a  few  instances  where  vessels  nave  taken  a  point  out  of  their  durect 
course  will  not  constitute  usage  in  favour  of  the  practice.  If  deviation  is  once 
shown  to  have  taken  place,  the  smallness  of  its  extent  vrill  not  justify  it.  It  is 
deviation  if  a  ship  insured,  vrith  liberty  to  touch  at  a  particular  port,  touches  at 
anothuer.  It  was  formerly  maintained  that  a  ship  entitled  to  touch  at  a  port  was  not 
entitled  to  trade  there,  but  it  has  been  since  held,  that  if  there  is  no  aelav,  and  no 
increase  of  risk,  trading  is  not  a  breach.  If  there  are  several  ports  of  discharge^ 
it  is  held  deviation  to  visit  them  in  an  order  different  fh>m  that  in  which  they  ap- 
pear on  the  policy,  and  it  certainly  is  so,  if  the  risk  is  thereby  increased.  If  the 
ports  of  discnarge  DO  not  specifically  named  in  the  policy,  they  should  be  taken  in 
their  geographical  order.  It  appears  to  be  no  deviation  to  proceed  direct  to  any 
one  of  a  set  of  ports  thus  insured  to,  if  the  others  are  not  visited  at  aJI.  It  is 
deviation  to  touch  at  a  port  at  which  it  is  not  customary  to  touch,  although  the 
ship  must  pass  it;  or.  there  being  several  tracks^  to  select  a  less  safe  and  ell^ble 
ono  for  the  purpose  of  acoompUsmng  objects  foreign  to  the  voyage.  Where  a  ship  is 
insured  fbr  a  voyage,  vrith  liberty  to  touch  **  at  any  one  port "  of  some  country,  it 
is  bald  to  mean  a  port  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  if  the  country  be  so  situated  as 
to  admit  of  this  mterpretation.    Unnecessary  delay  is  always  a  deviation.    It 
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ftppeara  to  be  considered  derifttion  to  prescribe  any  one  of  seyenJ  tracks  to  the 
master.  If  a  specific  track  is  predetermined  by  the  insured,  it  ousht  to  appear  on 
the  poli^,  and  if  it  do  not,  the  underwriter  is  entitled  to  expect  that  he  wul  haTe 
the  oenefit  of  the  master*s  choice  of  tracks,  whose  dut^  it  is,  when  he  is  at  liberty 
so  to  do,  to  adopt  the  best.  Though  there  be  an  intention  to  deviate,  and  instrue- 
tions  given  to  that  effect,  the  underwriter's  responsibility  will  not  be  affected  till 
the  dividing  point  is  reached,  and  if  the  vessel  be  previously  lost,  he  is  liable.  De- 
viation vfilToe  justified  bv  necessity,  though  proceeding  from  a  cause  not  insured 
against,  as,  from  stress  of  weather,  want  of  repairs^  desertion  or  mutiny  among  the 
crew,  attempt  to  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  the  takm^  advantage  of  an  opportunitj 
of  joining  convoy  in  time  of  war.  The  ship  may  deviate  to  be  relieved  <n  part  of 
her  cargo,  if  too  heavily  laden,  or  to  take  in  additional  car^o,  where  necessary  for 
ballast.  Deviation  to  succour  ships  in  distress  is  held  justifiable  on  principles  of 
public  policy.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  deviation  will  not  be  ^'ustified,  if  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a^inst  the  consequences  of  a  &ult  of  the  insured,  so  as  to 
allow  one  vrarranty  to  be  infringed  to  cover  the  infringement  of  another.  iPark^ 
437-475.    Marshall,  174-206.)    yNSURAHCE.] 

DIAMOND  (Fr.  Ger.  &  Du.  DiamarU.  It.  Sp.  &  Por.  Dtamante),  a  crystalline 
mineral,  which,  on  account  of  its  lustre  and  hardness,  is  reckoned  tne  most  vain- 
able  of  all  gems.  It  is  chiefly  found  disseminated  in  gravel,  or  embedded  in  sand- 
stone, in  India  and  Brazil,  and,  according  to  recent  accounts,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. It  occurs  generally  in  single  or  in  unattached  crystals,  sometimes  with 
plain,  but  more  frn^uently  vnth  rounded  surfaces.  The  colours  are  commonly 
white  or  IBTay,  sometimes  however  red,  brown,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  black  ;  but 
the  two  last  are  rare.  Lustre  splendent,  and  internally  perfect  adamantine. 
Cleavage,  parallel  to  the  sides  of  an  octahecuron,  which  is  its  primary  form,  subject 
however  to  varieties,  and  the  faces  are  frequently  curvilinear ;  transparent,  out 
sometimes  rendered  opaque  bv  foreign  substances  ;  r^htcts  single ;  scratches  all 
known  minerals,  and  can  only  be  cut  and  ground  by  its  own  substance ;  rather 
easily  frangible  ;  streak  grayish.  Sp.  gr.  3*4  to  3*6.  It  consists  of  pure  carbon. 
The  finest,  called  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  should  be  perfectly  crystalline, 
resembling  in  complexion  a  drop  of  the  purest  water.  When  they  fall  short  of 
this  perfection,  they  are  said  to  oe  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  water,  till  the 
stone  may  be  properly  called  a  coloured  one.  If  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  red,  in 
a  high  degree,  they  are  more  in  esteem  than  if  tinctured  with  these  colours  only  in 
a  low  degree.  For  ornamental  purposes  they  are  out  into  rose  diamonds  and 
brilliants.  The  Rose  Diamond  is  generally  made  out  of  an  octahedral  civstal;  it 
is  quite  flat  underneath,  and  its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  usually  trian- 
ffles,  the  uppermost  of  which  terminates  in  a  point.  The  BrilHani  is  generallr 
rormed  out  of  a  diamond  with  curvilinear  faces ;  it  is  cut  in  that  form  both  at  top  and 
bottom  ;  the  table,  or  principal  face,  at  top,  being  flat.  The  Rough  Diamond  is  the 
stone  in  its  natural  state  ;  it  should  be  chosen  uniform,  of  a  good  shape,  trajisp*- 
rent,  not  quite  white,  and  free  of  flaws.  Black,  rugged,  dirty,  flawy  stones,  and 
those  unfit  for  cutting,  are  however  pulverized,  and  employed  to  polish  others,  be- 
sides being  applied  to  various  uses  in  the  arts ;  and  for  such  purposes  they  are  in 
constant  demand. 

The  wdgfat  and  value  of  diamonds  are  eitimated  in  carati,  each  divided  into  balvei,  qoarten, 
eigtiths,  dt<N  This  carat  weiglis  3|  troy  grains,  or  905^  French  decigrammee,  and  is  the  only  wcdgfaft 
considered  uniform  in  all  countries.  The  comparative  value  of  diamonds  of  equal  colour,  clean- 
ness, and  shape,  is  estimated  aocordhig  to  the  souares  of  their  respective  carat  weights.  The  aver- 
age price  of  rou^  diamonds  that  are  worth  .worlung,  is  £8  for  the  first  carat.  Hence  the  value  oi 
a  rough  diamond  weighing  4  carats  is  ^'32 ;  because  4X4x8  =  32.  Cut  diamonds  are  soppoMd 
to  have  lost  half  their  original  weight,  and  are  therefore  valued  according  to  the  square  of  double 
their  actual  weight.  Thus  the  value  of  a  cut  diamond  weighing  4  carats  is  £128 ;  for  8  X  8  x  2= 
128.  This  rale,  however,  is  inapplicable  to  those  which  are  above  a  certain  wei^t,— the  ordinaiy 
Ibnit  being  20  carats.  The  laraest  diamond  ever  known  was  brought  to  the  King  of  Portupd  (him 
Brasil.  It  is  uncut,  weighs  I^  carats,  and  its  value  is  often  quoted,  according  to  the  above  rale, 
at  £6,644,800.    Sbnilar  extravagant  valuations  are  applied  to  the  &mous  Rowian  one,  wei^iing 


779  camts;  to  the  Mogul,  weighing,  cut,  280  carats;  and  toothers;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
anv  sum  exceeding  £150,000  has  ever  been  given.  The  last  great  sale  of  Jewels  was  in  London  on 
July  20, 1837,  for  the  distribution  of  the  Deccan  booty,  obtahied  by  the  army  under  the  Marquis  of 


Hastings.  Ott  this  occasion,  the  magnificent  Nassau  diamond,  welg^iing  367^  gr^ns  of  the  purest 
water,  brought  only  £7200. 

The  glasUr't  pencU  diamond  is  a  fractured  portion,  weighing  about  I-60th  of  a  carat,  and  of  a 
trapezoidal  shape,  set  in  a  wooden  liandle.  Two  Idnds  are  now  in  use,  the  oommcm  pencO,  worth 
12ik,  and  the  patent  pencil,  worth  18s. 

DIAPER  (Fr.  Linge  ouvrL  It.  Tela  testula  a  epere,  Ger.  DreU),  a  flowered 
linen  fabric  commonly  used  for  table-linen,  napkins,  and  other  domestic  purposes. 
It  is  manufactured  in  Scotland^  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  Grermany.  Diapers  are 
now  also  made  of  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  linen  goods  bearing  the  same  ir 
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DICE.      rC^RDS  AND  DiCB.] 

DILIGENCE,  SUMMARY,  a  tenn  used  in  the  law  of  Scotland  to  expren 
an  expeditions  process,  by  wnich  perfonnance  of  documentary  obligations  is 
enfor^.  It  was  formerly  confined  to  the  Conrt  of  Session,  bnt  since  the  1  &  2 
Vict.  c.  114,  it  may  i>roceed  before  the  Sheriff.  The  document  on  which  it  is  founded 
must  be  registered  in  the  books  of  the  court ;  and  the  principle  on  which  execu- 
tion proceeds  is,  that  a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  court  has  been  giren  in  faTour  of 
the  lu>lder  of  the  document  i)y  consent  of  the  grantor.  The  documents  thus  priri* 
kged  are,  1^,  Regularly  executed  contracts,  containing  a  clause  authorizinK  such 
registration  for  execution,  like  the  warrant  of  attorney  in  En^^d.  2tL  Bills 
and  promissory  notes  properly  framed  and  duly  negotiated.  The  former  of  these 
qualifications  requires  accurate  attention  to  stamp,  designation  of  parties,  sum, 
and  place  of  payment ;  the  latter  comprehends  presentment,  notice  of  dishonour, 
and  proper  noting  and  protest.  To  authorize  summary  diligence,  the  protest,  if  for 
non-acceptance,  must  be  re^pstered  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  bill ; 
if  for  nop-payaoent,  within  six  months  after  the  day  of  payment. 

DIMITY  (Fr.  Basin.  It.  Dobletto),  a  cotton  stuff;  similar  m  fabric  to  fhstian, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  haying  omamrats  woTen  in  it,  and  in  not  being 
dyed.  Its  colour  should  be  delicately  white.  In  the  weaying^  longitudinal  stripes 
are  usually  raised  just  aboye  the  suiiaee  of  the  piece,  and  dimities  are  called  tinffle 
ecrcM^  or  broad  striped^  according  to  the  flatness  and  breadth  of  these  stripes. 

DISCOUNT  is  a  premium  paid  for  read^  money,  when,  by  agreement  or  the 
usages  of  trade,  it  is  understood  that  credit  is  giyen.  A  bill  or  note  is  said  to  be 
discounted,  when  a  third  party,  in  resiwct  of  the  credit  of  the  names  on  it,  agrees 
to  pay  its  contents  to  the  holder  before  it  becomes  due,  deducting  the  interest,  and, 
in  some  cases,  commission  for  trouble  and  expense.  There  are  certain  penalties 
and  disabilities  leyelled  by  the  usury  laws  against  pecuniary  accommodations  on 
which  more  than  fiye  per  cent,  of  interest  is  taken  [Usu&y],  which  still,  though  to 
a  yery  limited  extent,  apply  to  bUls  of  exchange.  A  person  discounting  a  bfll,  if 
he  deduct  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  receiyes,  as  shown  below,  more  than  5  per  cent. 
interest  on  the  accommodation.  But  it  has  been  the  practice,  not  only  to  allow 
discounters  of  bills  to  receiye  more  than  the  5  per  cent,  interest  in  this  form,  but 
likewise  to  allow  a  small  additional  sum  in  name  of  oommissi(m  and  expenses. 
The  amount  has  been  held  matter  of  inquiry  by  a  jury,  ^th  per  cent,  appears 
to  be  the  general  allowance.  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  has  been  found  usurious  where  no 
expense  or  considerable  trouble  has  oeen  occasioned :  but  in  cases  of  long  and 
eomplicated  accounts,  lOs.  per  cent,  has  been  allowed  (ChiUy  on  BUU^  99-104). 
At  the  renewal  of  the  bank-charter  (3  &  4  Wm  IV.  c.  98),  bills  at  three  months 
were  exempted  from  the  usury  laws.  The  pririlege  was  extended  by  7  Wm.  IV. 
moA  I  Vict.  c.  80,  which  enacted  that,  till  1st  January  1840,  bills  ana  notes  at  not 
more  than  tweWe  months,  or  baring  no  more  than  that  period  to  run,  should  not  be 
null,  and  should  not  subject  parties  to  liabilities,  by  reason  of  interest  charged  in 
negotiating  theoL  The  enactment  was  continued  to  1st  January  1842  by  2  &  3 
Vict,  c  87. 

Diacouirr  in  Ari^mdie  b  the  difference  between  a  som  of  money  due  at  a  tatare  period,  and 
itt  preeent  valae ;  and  the  rule  for  finding  it  is  tliis :— As  the  unoant  of  £100,  increased  bv  its  in- 
terest at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  is  to  the  given  smn  or  d^t,  so  to  the  interest  of  j^'lOO,  at 
the  rate  and  for  the  time  given,  to  the  discount  of  the  debt.  Thus,  to  find  the  discount  of  jb'lOO  for 
one  year  at  5  per  cent,  we  hare— 

£IW     :      £100     :    :      £5     :     £4:15:2| 
-wliich  to  4fl.  Md.  less  than  the  interest  for  the  same  time;  the  d\fftrence  being  in  aU  eases  equal  to 
4ke  Merest  on  (he  discount  firr  tkeffiven  Hme, 

Henee  the  mle  adopted  br  banlcen  and  others  in  charging  discount  to  not  arithmetically  correct ; 
ior  as  the  true  value  of  the  discount  to  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sum  due  and  its  present 
worth,  it  to  equal  only  to  the  interest  of  that  present  worth,  instead  of  the  interest  on  the  whole 
debt,   [IirrxasaT.] 

DITTO,  a  term  deriyed  firom  the  Italian  word  detto  (that  which  has  been  said), 
and  used  in  accounts  to  ayoid  repetition.    It  is  commonly  abbreriated  into  Do. 

DIVIDEND,  that  portion  of  any  joint  profit  or  fiind  which  is  giyen  out  to  be 
ebaied  or  diyidod.  It  is  usually  expressed  at  so  much  per  cent,  or  per  pound 
sterling. 

DiyiDKicD,  in  Bankruptcy,  is  used  to  express  the  proportion  (generally  rated  at 
flo  mueh  per  £\)  of  a  creditor's  debt,  whien  he  receiyes  from  the  oankrupt  estate. 

In  i^OLAND  and  Ibblakd,  the  first  dividend  is  declared  at  a  meeting  called  and 
adyertised  by  the  commissioners,  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  twelve  months 
from  the  issuing  of  the  fiat  of  bankruptcy.  The  second  diridend  is  declared  at  a 
fllmilar  meeting  within  18  months  after  the  fiat.    [Banuluptct.] 
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In  SC0TL4ND,  the  first  dividend  is  declared  within  14  days  after  the  expiry  of 
six  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  sequestration,  and  paid  on  the  expiry 
<^  eight  months  from  the  commencement.  A  dividend  is  similarly  dedwed  and 
paid  at  every  interval  of  four  months,  till  the  estate  is  exhausted,  or  ^e  seques- 
tration terminated.  The  commissioners  may  postpone  any  divid«id  till  the  next 
stated  period,  giving  notice  in  the  Grazette.    [SEquEST&ATiON.] 

DOCKf  an  artificial  receptacle  for  shipping,  the  entrance  of  vdiich  b  ffenerally 
closed  by  gates.  There  are  two  kinds  :—l*t^  Wet-docks,  in  which  a  uniform  level 
of  water  is  maintained,  so  that  the  business  of  loading  and  unloading  can  proceed 
without  interruption,  whilst  the  ships,  being  kept  always  afloat  in  still  water, 
and  sheltered  from  the  effects  of  the  tides,  their  hulls,  rigging,  and  cables,  are 
better  preserved  than  in  an  open  harbour  or  roadstead.  ^d^DtTf-docks  est  grmtmg- 
dockt,  used  for  inspecting  or  repairing  ships,  for  which  purpose  they  are  so  con- 
trivea  that  the  vniter  may  be  admitted  or  excluded  at  pleasure,  in  order  that  a 
vessel  can  be  floated  in  by  the  tide  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  water  may  run  out 
with  the  foil  of  the  tide,  or  be  pumped  out,  the  shutting  of  the  gates  preventing  its 
return.  In  London  and  other  ports,  the  vret^ocks  are  genenlly  surrounded  by 
warehouses,  and  enclosed  by  walls  ;  in  this  way  the  gr^test  &cihties  are  jgiven  to 
the  unshipping  and  warehousing  of  merchandise,  while,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  are  rendered  secure  frt>m  depredation. 

I.  Docks  op  the  Pobt  of  Loxdon. 

The  commerce  of  London,  which  had  been  graduaUy  increasing  during  the  first 
half  of  the  ei^^hteenth  century,  outgrew  in  the  second  naif  the  existing  accommo- 
dation for  shipping ;  and  the  port,  at  particular  seasons,  vras  often  nearlv  blocked 
up  by  fleets  of  merchantmen,  many  of  them  Iving  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  discharging  their  cargoes  into  lighters  and  barges.  The  only  dock  at 
that  time  was  the  Greenland  Basin  (now  the  Commercial  Dock),  on  the  soutii  side 
of  the  river,  which  vras  used  only  hy  a  few  vessels  in  the  wnale  fishery.  The 
warehouse  accommodation  too  was  quite  insufficient.  The  quays  were  frequently 
covered  with  sugar  hogsheads,  piled  six  or  eight  tiers  in  hei^t ;  while  bales,  barrels, 
boxes,  and  bags,  were  to  be  seen  heaped  together  in  the  utmost  confhsion ;  and  at 
the  seasons  when  the  East  and  West  India  fleets  arrived,  the  delay,  caused  by  the 
vrant  of  accommodation,  was  both  harassing  and  expensive.  Along  witii  theee 
defects,  there  existed  an  extraordinary  system  of  pillage  and  depredation,  carried 
on  chiefly  by  lightermen,  watermen,  and  labourers,  and,  in  not  a  few  instanoes, 
winked  at  ana  shared  by  revenue-officers,  numbers  of  the  crews,  and  even  by 
the  mates  and  captains  ;  these  again  being  backed  by  a  host  of  publicans  and  re- 
ceivers on  shore. 

These  abuses  led,  in  1798,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Thames  police,  and 
about  the  same  time  to  the  formation  of  the  docks ;  the  flrst  being  the  West  India 
Docks,  for  the  construction  of  which  an  act  was  passed  in  17d9. 

The  West  India  Docks,  situated  at  the  **  Isle  of  Dogs,''  which  lies  in  a  bend  of  the 
river  between  BlackwaU  and  Limehouse,  were  begun  m  1800,  and  by  the  end  of  1802 
were  sufficiently  advanced  for  vessels  unloading.  The  entire  ground  occupied  by  ' 
them  \b  about  ^5  acres  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  water  area  is  upwards  <tf  60  acres, 
capable  of  containing  500  large  merchantmen.  There  are  two  large  docks  ;  the 
north  or  import  dock,  used  for  discharging  vessels,  having  an  area  of  30  acres,  and 
the  south  or  export  dock,  for  loading  them,  having  an  area  of  25  acres.  These 
lie  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  divided  by  a  range  of  warehouses.  There  are 
besides  two  entrance  basins^  one  at  BlackwalL  5  acres  :  the  other  at  Limehouse. 
2  acres  in  extent ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Company  nave  purchased  the  canal 
cut  by  the  city  across  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  converted  it  into  a  dock  for  wood-laden 
vessels.  There  has  been  at  one  time  in  these  docks,  on  the  quays,  under  the  sheds, 
and  in  the  warehouses,  colonial  produce  amounting  to  the  value  of  £20,000.000.  The 
capital  of  the  ioint-stock  company  by  whom  they  were  constructed  is  £1^80,000  ; 
and  the  speculation  has  been  an  exceedingly  successftil  one.  Formerly,  ail  vessels 
engaged  m  the  West  India  trade  were  compelled,  by  the  charter  granted  to  Uie 
Company,  to  unload  in  these  docks  ;  but  this  regulation  is  no  longer  in  foroe. 

The  London  Docks,  begun  in  1801,  and  opened  in  1805,  are  situated  at  Wapping. 
They  consist  of  a  western  dock  of  20  acres  extent,  a  tobacco  dock  of  about  1  acre, 
and  an  eastern  dock  of  seven  acres  j  the  whole,  wiu  the  warehouses  and  other  erec- 
tions, forming  a  nuignificent  establishment  covering  71  acres,  and  affording  accom- 
modation for  about  800  ships.  The  tobacco  warehouse  covers  nearly  5  aores,  and 
can  hold  24,000  hhds.  There  is  also  cellarage  for  nearly  70,000  pipes  of  wine ;  one 
of  the  vaults  having  an  area  of  seven  acres.    The  capital  stock  of  the  Company  b 
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£3,^^10,  58.  lOd. ;  besides  which  £700,000  were  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds, 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest. 

The  East  India  Docks,  situated  at  Blaokwall,  below  the  entrance  to  the  West 
India  ones,  consist  of  an  import  dock,  of  the  area  of  18  acres,  and  an  export 
dock,  havinjE  an  area  of  9  acres  ;  besides  which  there  is  an  entrance  basin,  common 
to  both,  of  3  acres.  They  were  originally  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  ships 
in  ihe  East  India  trade,  but  they  are  now  open  to  vessels  from  all  parts.  Capital 
Btock,  £623,334, 10s.  lid. 

The  Commercial  Dock,  composed  in  part  of  the  old  **  Greenland  Basin,"  is 
situated  at  Rotherhithe,  and  occupies  altogether  49  acres,  about  4-5ths  of  which 
are  water.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  vessels  in  the  com  and  timber  trades.  Capital 
stock,  £313,250  ;  besides  which,  £27,600  were  raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  beaming 
interest  at  4  per  cent. 

The  East  Country  Dock,  constructed  in  1807,  has  an  area  of  about  6A  acres.  It 
adjoins  the  Commercial  Dock  to  the  south  ;  and  is  chiefly  f^quented  by  vessels 
employed  in  the  European  timber-trade.    Capital  stock.  £103,800. 

o/  Catherine's  Docks,  lying  immediately  below  the  Tower,  are  those  nearest  to 
the  city.  Thev  were  begun  in  May  1827,  and  partially  openea  in  October  1828,  and 
consist  of  two  basins,  es^  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  800  tons  burden.  They 
aflbrd  accommodation  for  about  150  or  160slups,  besides  smaU-craft ;  and  cover  an 
area  of  11 J  acres  ;  but  the  whole  space,  including  that  occupied  by  quays  and  ware- 
houses, is  about  24  acres.  These  docks  are  nrequented  by  vessels  in  the  East 
India  and  North  and  South  American  trades  ;  and  the  warehouses  are  so  arranged 
that  goods  are  taken  into  them  at  once  from  the  ship.  The  depth  of  water  at 
spring  tides  is  28  feet  in  the  lock  :  and  thus  ships  of  600  and  800  tons  can  come 
up  tl^  river  vnth  a  certainty  of  admission  ;  the  arrangements  also  admit  of  the 
vessels  being  docked  and  undocked  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Capital  stock, 
£1,352,800;  besides  which,  the  Company  have  raised,  by  the  issue  of  bonds,  £200,000 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  £500,000  at  4 A  per  cent. 

The  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock  is  a  basin  at  the  entrance  of  the  Surrey  Canal  at 
Rotherhithe.    There  is  also  the  Regents  Canal  Dock. 
II.  The  Liverpool  Docks. 

The  first  commercial  wet-dock  made  in  England  was  formed  in  1708  at  this  port, 
then  a  place  of  no  consideration.  It  was  called  the  **  Old  Dock,"  but  having  been 
filled  UD,  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  custom-house.  A  second  was  constructed 
about  tne  middle  of  last  century.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  at  various 
periods,  and  the  docks  of  Liverpool  now  form  an  immense  range,  extending  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Mersey.  These  have 
been  constructed  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  form  one  of  those 
characteristics  of  commercial  greatness  for  which  this  town  is  unrivalled. 

The  aggregate  water  area  of  the  docks  is  nearly  100  acres ;  and  the  quay 
space  extends  in  length  about  7}  miles.  The  whole,  excepting  the  work  called  the 
^  Duke's  Dock,"  in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  executors,  is  the  pro- 
pertv  of  the  corporation  of  the  town,  to  which  they  have  proved  a  great  source  of 
wealth,  having  yielded  a  very  large  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  money  expended 
on  their  construction.  This  has  arisen  partlv  from  their  never  having  had  to  make 
any  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  land,  partlv  from  their  having  avoided  the  expense 
of  Duilding  warehouses,  but  chiefiy  from  the  labour  of  excavating  being  in  a  great 
measure  saved,  owing  to  their  area  having  been  enclosed  froift  the  river. 

Table  showing  the  Water  Area  and  Length  of  Quay  Space  of  the 
Liverpool  Docks. 
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The  Clarence,  Trafalnr*  and  Cobnig  Docks  are  appropriated  to  the  accommo- 
dation of  steamers,  the  last  being  exoluslTely  for  the  use  <»  the  Transatlantic  and 
Mediterranean  Tee»els. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  yessels  by  which  the  docks  haye 
been  frequented  in  different  years,  taken  at  interyals,  and  tneir  agforegate  tonnage ; 
also  the  amount  of  dues  collected  thereon,  and  on  the  goods  loaded  and  un- 
loaded from  the  same.  The  progressiye  increase  which  it  exhibits  in  the  trade  of 
Liverpool  since  the  middle  of  lait  century,  is,  we  believe,  unexampled  in  the  his- 
tory m  commerce : — 


Tcan. 

VcHdi. 

Tonnage. 

Dura. 

Yean. 

VeiKla. 

Tonnage. 

Duel. 

1702 

£1.776 

1810 

6,729 

734,391 

£65.782 

i7eo 

1,245 

2,830 

1815 

6,440 

709,849 

76,915 

1770 

2,073 

.... 

4,143 

1820 

7.276 

806,033 

94,413 

1780 

2,261 

•  ... 

3,528 

1825 

10,837 

1,223,820 

128,692 

1790 

4,223 

10,(137 

1830 

11,214 

1,411,964 

151,330 

1800 

4,746 

460,060 

23,380 

1835 

13,941 

1.768.428 

217.89S 

180S 

4,618 

463,482 

33^365 

1840 

-iiLSi. 

2,445,708 

197,478 

The  dock-dues  are  now  extremely  moderate,  a  great  reduction  having  taken  place 
in  the  year  1836. 

By  an  act  passed  in  1825,  the  management  of  the  docks  is  vested  in  a  committee 
of  21  members,  of  whom  13  are  appointed  by  the  corporation,  and  8  are  elected 
from  their  own  body  by  those  meronants  who  pay  each  not  less  than  £10  a-year 
in  rates. 

III.  Docks  at  other  Ports  op  the  Untted  Kingdom. 

The  docks  at  the  other  ports,  though  much  inferior  in  point  of  extent  to  thoae  of 
London  and  Liverpool,  are  still  worn  of  |;reat  national  importance.  The  principal 
are  those  of  BristoL  Hull,  and  Goole,  Leith,  and  Dundee. 

The  Bristol  wet-oock  is  of  a  character  different  from  those  of  London  and  Liver- 
pool, being  formed  by  digging  a  new  course  for  the  river  Avon  south  of  the  city, 
and  converting  the  wnole  of  the  old  channel  into  one  floating  harbour,  about  8  miles 
in  length.  It  was  commenced  in  1804,  and  opened  In  1809.  The  quays  enclose 
one  end  of  the  city,  and  form  3  sides  of  a  parallelogram  ;  and  there  are  two  basins 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  vessels  entering  or  quitting  the  harbour.  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  dock  was  £300,000,  but  its  actual  cost  was  about  £600,000. 
It  was  constructed  by  a  company  whose  present  capital  consists  of  2209  shares  of 
£147  each ;  beddee  which  a  debt  was  contracted  of  £268,342,  beurinff  interest  at 
5  per  cent.  The  maximum  dividend  which  the  company  are  permitted  to  draw  is 
8per  cent.,  but  it  has  seldom  exceeded  2  per  cent.  The  management  is  vested  in 
2y  directors,  of  whom  9  are  chosen  by  the  proprietors,  9  by  we  ancient  guild  of 
merchant  venturers,  and  9  by  the  corporation  of  the  city,  in  whom  the  dock  is 
vested  after  payment  of  the  debt  and  capital. 

Hull  possesses  3  wet-docks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  its  ancient  fortifications  ; 
the  Old  Dock,  formed  in  1775 ;  the  Humber  Dock,  begun  in  1807  ;  and  the  Junc- 
tion Dock,  connecting  the  two  preceding,  which  was  commenced  in  1826,  and 
completed  in  1829.  The  area  of  the  quays  is  15,643  sq.  yds. ;  the  locks  are  120 
feet  long,  36  feet  broad^  and  25  deep ;  and  the  whole  water  area  of  the  three 
is  about  26  acres,  affording  accommodation  for  800  vessels ;  but  this  being  insuf- 
ficient for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port,  farther  works  are  in  contemplation. 
Attached  to  the  Humber  Dock,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  part  of  the  town, 
is  a  capacious  basin  with  its  piers.  At  Goole,  a  new  port,  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ouse  with  the  Humber,  about  22  miles  more  inland  than  HuU, 
there  are  two  vret-docks,  one  adapted  for  sea-going  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den, the  other  for  the  small-craft  which  navigate  the  rivers  and  canals. 

Leith  has  two  wet-docks,  one  opened  in  1806,  the  other  in  1817,  each  of  which 
is  about  300  feet  wide,  and  between  700  and  800  feet  lon^ ;  their  lomt  vrater  area 
is  about  10  acres,  and  they  are  capable  of  aocommodatmg  nearly  150  vessels  of 
the  size  which  usuallv  enter  the  port.  Such  as  draw  17  feet  water  can  be  admit- 
ted at  spring-tides,  out  at  other  times  the  depth  of  the  dock-sill  is  seldom  above 
14  feet.  They  are  surrounded  by  well-constructed  quays,  upon  which  are  erected 
appropriate  vrarehouses  ;  and  there  are  two  commodious  dry-docks,  for  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  ships.  The  whole  cost  of  the  docks  was  £268,993,  mainly 
consisting  of  advances  by  government,  to  whom  £228,374  still  remains  due; 
though,  Dy  a  late  arrancement  (1  &  2  Vict,  c  55),  they  have  allovred  £125.000  to 
be  raised,  and  preferably  secured  over  the  dues,  for  the  erection  of  additional 
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works.  Besides  these  two  wet-docks,  Leith  possesses  a  tide-harbour  or  basin.  The 
management  of  the  whole  is  vested  in  11  commissioners,  of  whom  5  are  appointed 
b^  the  Treasory,  3  by  the  town-council  of  Leith,  and  3  by  the  town-council  of 
£dinbargh.  The  port-dnes  annually  levied  on  vessels  and  goods  amount  to 
jC2I,000  :  but  the  total  revenue  of  the  commissioners,  including  warehouse-feus, 
rents,  and  ballast-dues,  is  about  £26,500. 

Dundee  possesses  at  present  two  wet-docks.  King  William's,  of  6|.  and  Earl 
Grey's,  of  h\  acres.  The  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former  (to  wnich  is  at- 
tached a  graving-dock)  is  40  feet ;  of  the  latter  55  feet,  being  made  of  this 
width  to  admit  steamers.  Connected  with  these  two  docks,  there  is  a  tide-har- 
bour, of  4|  acres.  A  third  wet-dock,  of  14^  acres,  is  now  nearW  finished,  the 
lock  of  which  is  60  feet ;  and  the  harbour  plan  embraces  another  of  9^  acres,  with 
a  tide-harbour  between  the  two  latter,  of  11  acres  in  extent.  The  debt  created 
on  account  of  these  works  amounted,  at  30th  May  1840,  to  £230,194.  The  man- 
agement of  the  whole  is  vested  in  a  parliamentaj^  commission  ;  and  the  annual 
amount  of  their  revenue  is  about  £16,700. 

The  great  public  dockyards  of  this  kingdom  are  situated  at  Chatham,  Devon- 

Sort,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  but  a  description  of  these  nuignificent  arsenals 
oes  not  fall  within  our  olan.  They  mostly  contain  ^prand  basins,  in  which  ves- 
sels are  received  with  all  their  standing  and  runnmg  rigging ;  building-slips, 
docks  for  repairing,  rope-house,  anchor-wharfs^  an  anchor-forge,  a  copper-sheathmg 
founderrand  mil&  ;  block,  mast,  sail  and  ngging,  and  other  storehouses,— in  a 
word^aU  that  is  reouisite  for  the  construction,  equipment,  armament,  and  r<^tting 
of  ships  of  war.    [Port.] 

DOCKET,  in  JEnglUh  Law,  signifies  a  brief  in  writing.  In  trade  the  term  is 
oHen  applied  to  a  short  certificate,  summary,  or  memorandum. 

Docket  in  the  Bankruptcy  Law  qf  England,  When  the  petitioning  creditor 
lodges  in  the  Bankrupt  Office  his  affidavit  of  the  debt,  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
ana  his  bond  undertaking  to  pursue  the  bankruptcy,  entry  is  made  in  a  book  called 
the  **  Docket  Book,"  and  tne  petitioner  is  said  to  have  thereby  **  struck  a 

docket."      [BAlfKRUPTCT.] 

DOG,  a  well-known  quadruped  (Cants  vuigarisy  Linn.)  varying  greatly  in  sta- 
ture, form,  colour,  and  the  quality  of  the  hair.  Its  period  of  gestation  is  63  days, 
and  the  whelps,  wnich  often  amount  to  8  or  9,  are  bom  blind,  ana  do  not  see  till  after 
the  lapse  of  10  or  11  days.  The  growth  of  the  animal  is  complete  at  two  years;  at 
the  expiration  of  5  years  it  is  considered  old,  and  the  limits  of  its  existence  rarely 
exceed  twenty  years.    No  trace  of  the  dog  is  to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of 


conquest  that  man  has  made.    The  whole  species  is  become  our  property;  each 


individual  is  entirely  devoted  to  his  master,  adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and 
defends  his  property,  and  remains  attachea  to  him  even  unto  death;  and  all  this 
springs,  not  from  mere  necessitv,  not  from  constraint,  but  simply  from  reeonnais- 
tance  and  a  true  friendship.  The  swiftness,  the  strength,  and  the  highly  developed 
power  of  smelliuff  of  the  dog,  have  made  him  a  powerful  ally  of  man  against  the 
other  animals,  and  were  perhaps  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  society.  It  is 
the  only  animal  that  has  foUowed  man  over  all  the  earth."  This  account,  however, 
applies  solely  to  the  animal  as  it  exists  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Mohammedans 
and  Hindoos  it  is  regarded  as  impure,  and  neither  will  touch  one  without  an 
ablution ;  they  are,  therefore,  unappropriated,  and  prowl  about  the  towns  and 
villages,  devouring  the  offiii.  thus  performing  the  office  of  scavengers.  In  China, 
Cochm-China,  the  Society  Islands,  and  other  places,  it  is  used  as  food,  and  puppies 
are  considered  a  great  delicacy. 

The  following  to  a  Uit  of  the  duties  payable  on  dogs  in  thto  country,  to  which  10  per  cent,  was 
add«l  by  the  late  act  3  Vict,  c  17  :— 
For  every  greyhound      .       .  £10   0 

For  every  nound,  pointer,  or  setting 

dog«  spaniel,  lurcner,  or  terrier;  and 

for  cvwy  dogt  where  two  or  more 

are  kept,  of  whatever  denomination 

the  same  may  be,  except  gr^honnds     0  14    0 
For  every  other  dtur  where  only  one  b 

kept 0   8   0 

DOGGER,  a  kind  of  vessel  used  by  the  Dutch  in  their  fishings,  which  is  similar 
in  form  to  the  Galliot  ;  some  have  but  one  mast,  others  two. 

.  R 


Persons  compounding  for  their  hounds 
are  to  be  charged  .       .       £36    0   0 

ExempUoru.—Dogi  wholly  kept  and  used  in  the 
care  of  sheep  or  cattle,  provided  thev  are  not 
of  the  descriptions  chaigeable  with  the  duties 
oi  £l  and  14s.  above  mentioned;  also  dogs 
under  tix  months  old. 
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DOLLAR^  the  most  common  silyer  coin  in  the  worid,  and  narticalArly  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  throoghont  the  greater  part  of  which  it  is  likewise  the  inteoer 
of  account.  It  is  coined  in  Yarious  states,  but  the  general  type  of  the  whole  is  the 
Spanish  dollar,  which  is  minted  at  the  rate  of  8^  to  the  Castilian  mark  (=  S550| 
troy  grains)  of  silyer^  of  the  fineness  of  10)  dineros,  that  is  10}  parts  fine  out  of 
12.  It  accordingly  weighs  41770  troy  grains,  and  contains  374*19  troy  grains  of  pore 
silver  ;  and,  reckoning  British  standard  silyer  at  5e.  per  ounce,  is  worth,  when  (^ 
ftiU  weight,  48.  2^d.  sterling;  but  its  more  general  ralue,  as  deduced  from  assays, 
is  4s.  2d.,  the  rate  assigned  to  it  in  the  proclamation  issued  by  our  goyemment 
on  21st  September  1838,  for  regulating  its  circulation  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
coin  is  sometimes  called  the  *'hard  dollur"  ipeso  dwro  or/ti^to);and  the  term  **  pillar 
dollar**  is  frequently  applied  to  the  pieces  coined  in  Mexico  since  1772,  from 
their  being  impressed  on  one  side  with  the  aarms  of  Spain  placed  between  two 
pillars.  Tne  dollar  is  still  ndnted  at  the  rate  of  8|  to  the  mark,  in  all  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  except  the  Colombian.  That  of  the  Unitea  States  is  or  nearly 
the  same  value,  4s.  2^d.,  containing  37 U  grains  of  pure  silver.  The  German  and 
Italian  dollars  are  in  value  rather  less. 

The  dollar,  being  the  shape  generally  communicated  to  silver  in  the  mining 
countries,  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  in  which  that  metal  occurs  in  the  mar- 
kets of  tne  world  as  bullion;  and  hence  its  almost  universal  circulation.  Bnt 
although  nearly  all  the  American  dollars  are  of  the  same  intriusio  value,  they  are 
not  accounted  as  such  in  trade,  a  higher  rate  being  generally  given  for  the  Spanish 
or  pillar  dollar,  from  its  being  that  best  known,  ana  most  reiidily  taken  b^  traders 
in  semi-barbarous  countries.  Thus  at  Canton,  where  the  circulating  medium  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  dollars,  none  but  the  Spanish  or  pillar  dollar  is  received 
by  the  Chinese  merchants. 

In  several  of  the  South  American  States  the  dollar  of  account  is,  in  their  internal 
trade,  reckoned  in  small  base  coins;  in  others,  as  in  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  of  still  less 
value,  from  being  estimated  in  depreciated  paper. 

DOMETT,  a  thin  kind  of  flannel,  of  which  only  the  wefC  is  wool,  the  warp  being 
composed  of  cotton.  It  is  chiefly  used  by  ^e  poorer  classes;  also  for  shrouds  and 
the  lining  of  cofiins. 

DOONCHA,an  Indian  plant  {Mschynomene  cannaMna)  cultivated  in  Bengal  on 
account  of  its  fibres,  which,  though  coarse,  are  much  employed  there  in  making 
cable-ropes.  These  are  generally  used  in  India  for  the  drag-ropes  of  fishing-nete, 
but  theyappear  to  be  of  too  perishable  a  nature  for  the  rigging  of  ships. 

DOlfBLOON,  the  most  common  Spanish  and  American  gom  coin.  It  is  of  the 
same  weight  as  the  Dollar,  being  mmted  at  the  rate  of  8^  to  the  Castilian  mark, 
21  carats  fine.  It  therefbre  weig&  41770  troy  ^^rains,  of  which  365*49  grains  are 
pure ;  and  its  value,  when  of  inll  wMght  (estimating  British  standard  gold  at 
£3, 17s.  lOjd.  per  oz.),  is  £3,46.  8^.;  but  its  more  general  value^  as  deduora  frt>m 
assays,  is  only  £3,  4s.  Id.,  or  £3,  48.  The  latter  is  the  rate  assigned  to  it  in  the 
proclamation  issued  by  our^vemment  on  21st  September  1838,  for  regulating  its 
circulation  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  also  half  and  quarter  doubloons  of  pro^ 
portional  value.  This  coin  being  the  form  generally  given  to  gold  in  the  mining 
countries  of  S.  America,  is,  like  the  dollar,  extensively  circulated  as  bullion. 

DOWLAS,,  a  coarse  linen  fabric. 

DOWN,  the  soft  fine  feathers  from  the  breasts  of  birds,  pitrtieularly  of  the  dnck 
kind.  The  most  valuable  is  eider-doum.  It  is  plucked  by  eider-ducks  from  their 
breasts,  in  order  to  line  their  nests ;  and  is  generally  obtained  by  the  plunder  of 
these  nests.  The  quantity  afibrded  by  one  romale  during  the  period  or  laying  is 
stated  to  be  half  a  pouno,  after  being  cleansed.  Its  li^tness  and  elasticity  are 
said  to  be  such,  that  ^  or  3  lbs.  of  it,  squeezed  into  a  ball  which  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  will  sweU  out  so  as  to  fill  a  case  large  enough  for  the  foot  covering  of  a  bed. 
Large  quantities  of  eider-down  are  collected  in  the  Danish  colonies  in  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  and  sent  to  Copenhagen,  from  whence  it  is  exported.  It  is  also  ^thered 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  some  parts  of  Sweden.  According  to  Captam  James 
Ross,  much  of  what  is  called  eider-down  is  obtained  from  the  ring-duck;  it  is, 
however,  equaUy  good. 

DOW,  OR  DAU,  a  kind  of  vessel  navigated  by  Arabs,  which  is  met  with  all 
over  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  varies  in  size  from  5  to  about  350  tons,  and  is  ex- 
tremely sharp  at  the  bow,  the  deck  bdng  at  least  one-third  longer  than  the  keel. 
The  puinka  m  the  smaller  ones  are  sewed  together  with  coir-rope ;  the  seuns 
are  calked  with  cocoa-nut  husks  ;  and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  composition 
consistiDg  of  lime  and  oU  or  tallow,  which  hardens  under  water,  and  protect*  the 
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Wood  from  mftrine  wonns.  They  hare  a  sini^le  mast,  stepped  a  Httle  ahead  of  the 
centre,  and  raking  forward,  upon  which  is  set  a  coarse  square-sail.  They  have  an 
open  fNDop  on  the  stem;  the  rudder  is  very  larse,  and  often  secured  by  ropes  only. 

DRAB,  a  woollen  fabric,  generally  woyen  tmok  and  double  milled,  being  chieny 
used  forjrreatcoats. 

DRACHMA,  DRACHM,  or  DRAM,  an  ancient  Greek  weight,  equiyaleot,  ao- 
cording  to  Paueton,  to  69  troy  grains;  also  the  princii>al  sUver  coin,  and  money  of 
acoount,  of  the  new  kingdom  or  Greece,  where  its  weight  is  that  just  mentioned, 
and  its  yalue  about  8^  sterling. 

In  the  British  system  the  term  dram  is  applied  to  two  weights,— in  apothecary's 
weight  to  the  one-eighth  part  of  the  troy  ounce,  or  60  troy  mins;  and  to  the  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  ayoirdupois  ounce,  or  27si  troy  grains;  the  latter,  howoTer,  is 
seldom  used. 

DRAFF,  on  DRAFT,  a  small  commercial  allowance  or  deductioo,  now  nearly 
obsolete.    [Ta&es.] 

DRAFT,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or  bank-cheque. 

DRAGON*S-BLOOD,  (Fr.  Sang-droffon.  Ger.  Drachenbluth,  Hind.  Hera- 
dukg.  Palembang,  Jaremanff,)  a  peculiar  resinous  colouring  principle  mixed  with 
benzoic  acid  and  other  matters,  is  a  dark  red,  inodorous,  and  insipid  substance, 
obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  several  species  of  palm  (Cakunus)  in- 
digenous to  Hindostan,  Coohin-China,and  the  Eastern  Islands,  especially  Sumatra, 
at  the  towns  of  Jambi  and  Palembang,  in  which,  and  at  Banjarmassin  in  Borneo, 
this  resin  is  principally  obtained.  It  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
China  and  India ;  also  to  Europe^  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  form  of  drops  or  tean,— 
of  grains,— and  of  reeds  or  rods  from  12  to  18  inches  long,  about  the  thickness  of  the 
finger,  covered  with  the  fronds  of  the  palm  wrapped  round  it  vrith  split  branches. 
The  last  is  the  best.  Other  kinds  are  procured  m  India,  Madeira,  and  near  Car- 
tha^na  in  S.  America  ;  these  chiefly  occur  in  masses  of  a  violet  colour,  and  are 
derived  from  other  trees  besides  that  already  mentioned,  mostly  the  Drttccena  DracOf 
and  the  Pterocarpxu  Draco,  (Linn.)  ;  while  a  spurious  sort  is  often  made  with  co- 
lophony, olibanum,  turpentine,  and  gum-senegal,  dyed  veith  various  substances. 
The  resin  is  employed  as  a  colouring  matter,  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  and  in  the 
composition  of  tootii-powders  ;  it  is  now  seldom  used  as  a  medicine. 

DRAWBACK,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  those  duties  of  customs  or  excise 
which  are  repaid  bygovemment  on  the  exportation  of  the  commodities  on  which 
they  were  levied.  This  repayment  is  made  to  enable  the  exporter  to  sell  his  goods 
in  the  foreign  market  unbnraened  veith  duties.  An  account  of  the  laws  and  official 
rules  afEeeting  drawbacks  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Customs  RfiGULiTioNsand 
Taufp. 

DRAWER  AND  DRAWEE,  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  former  is 
the  person  from  whom  the  direction  to  pay  emanates :  the  latter  is  the  person 
whom  he  directs  to  pay,  or  on  whom  he  draws.  The  expression  drawee  is  correctly 
applicable  only  between  drawing  and  acceptance.  The  drawer's  name  must  appear 
upon  the  bill,  either  in  the  body  of  it  or  at  the  end ;  and  his  liability  as  a  party  to  the 
bul  is  completed  by  delivery  to  a  payee.  A  drawer,  like  an  acceptor,  is  responsible 
for  what  sums  may  be  filled  into  olanks  in  stamps  to  which  he  puts  his  name.  A 
drav^r  against  whom  recourse  is  to  be  preserved,  ought  to  have  notice  of  non- 
acceptanee  or  non-payment.  In  accommodation  bills,  notice  is  not  requisite,  and 
a  drawer  may,  by  his  own  act.  dispense  with  notice,  as,  where  he  has  said  he  vnll 
call  on  the  acceptor,  and  see  if  a  bill  has  been  paid  (Chipsen  v,  Kneller,  4  Camp, 
285).  The  drawer  is  liable  to  a  person  paying  supra  protest.  {Bayley.  Chitty,) 
[Bill  op  Exchakoe.    Notice.] 

DRUGGET,  a  slight  stuff  sometimes  made  of  wool,  sometimes  half  of  wool  and 
half  of  thread,  cord^  or  plain,  generally  the  last.  It  is  manufactured  chiefly  in 
Devonshire. 

DRY-ROT.  a  disease  affecting  timber,  particularly  the  oak,  employed  in  ship- 
building. It  IS  generally  produced  by  fiingi ;  and  it  is  said  that  any  of  those  that 
are  eommonly  found  upon  decaying  trees  are  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  The 
drcumstanoes  that  are  most  fkvourable  to  the  development  of  the  dry-rot  frinci  are 
damp  unventilated  situations,  and  a  subacid  state  of  the  wood ;  the  last  oeing 
easily  produced,  especially  in  oak,  br  a  slight  fermentation  of  the  sap  which  re- 
mains in  the  timber,  especially  if  tne  latter  has  not  been  well  seasoned  before  being 
wrought.  The  first  sign  of  the  evil  is  the  appeuranoe  of  small  white  points, 
from  which  a  net-like  suostance  radiates  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  timber  ; 
the  former  being  the  first  stage  of  growth  of  the  seeds  in  the  frmgus,  the  latter 
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their  thaUos  or  spawn.  These  last  gathering  strength  thmst  asnnder  the  tabes 
from  which  the  wood  is  orjpnized,  and  completely  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the 
tissue ;  and  the  total  roin  of  the  timber  speeoily  ensues  where  circumstances  are 
fayourable  to  the  jiprowth  of  the  ftingi.  The  preyention  and  cure  of  dry-rot  is  of 
creat  importance  in  reference  to  our  shipping  ^  and  various  joint-stock  companies 
haye  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  subjectm^  timber  to  preventiye  solutions. 
According  to  Mr  Kyan,  timber  steeped  in  a  solution  of  corrosiye  sublimate  cannot 
become  a  prey  to  dir-rot,  so  &r  as  that  disease  is  produced  by  a  fungus. 

DUBBER,  a  kind  of  vessel  or  jar  made  of  thm  untanned  goat-skin,  which  ia 
generally  used  in  India  to  contain  oil,  ghee,  and  other  liquid.  Dabb«rs  are  of 
almost  eyery  variety  of  size. 

DUCAPE,  a  plain  wove  stout  silken  fabric  of  softer  texture  than  gros  de  Naples. 

DUCAT,  a  gold  coin  common  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Grermany,  the 
general  value  of  which  is  about  9s.  4d.  The  Neapolitan  ducat,  nowever,  is  a  mlver 
coin  worth  only  3s.  31d. 

DUCK.   TPoultry.] 

DUNNAGE,  a  name  eiven  to  the  pieces  of  loose  wood  placed  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  a  ship's  hold,  either  to  support  the  cargo,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  pro- 
perly ballasted,  or  to  prevent  injury  from  leakage. 

DUTCH-LEAF,  a  brass  substance  used  for  making  trinkets. 

DUTCH-RUSH,  on  HORSE-TAIL,  a  hollow-stemmed  leafless  plant  {EauiteHim 
hyemale)  with  a  cuticle  composed  of  pure  silex,  which  gives  it  a  hard  snrrace  that 
inakes  it  useful  for  polishing  wood  and  metal,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  extensively 
used.    It  is  generally  imported  from  Holland! 

DUTY,  a  seneral  name  for  a  tax  or  impost. 

DYE-STUFFS.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate 
heads.    See  also  the  article  Coloub  Tiudb. 

E. 

EAGLE,  the  principal  goldcoin  of  the  United  States^ei^hs  258  troy  grains.  9-lOthfl 


fine,  and  contains  2d2i  grains  pure  ;  and,  estimating  British  standardgold  il-12tha 
fine  at  £3, 178.  lOJd.  per  ounce,  is  equal  £2,  Is.  Ud*  sterling  nearly.  The  half-ea^le, 
the  most  common  gold  coin  of  the  States,  is  of  proportional  value.  The  eagle  is  a 
legal  tender  for  10  dollars  ;  hence,  the  value  of  the  dollar  of  account,  reckoned  in 
gold,  is  4s.  \\(i.  sterling  nearly. 

The  preceding  if  the  value  of  the  eagle  according  to  the  act  of  Congren  of  Jane  88,  1834,  at 
modified  by  the  tubsequent  act  of  January  18, 1837.  As  the  formo-  of  these  acts,  however,  produced 
an  alteration  which  has  exercised  an  important  influence  over  the  monetary  afikin  of  the  Union, 
it  will  be  proper  to  explain  shortly  its  nature  and  effect. 

According  to  an  act  of  Clongress  of  April  S,  1782,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  (of  10  dollars),  was 
fixed  at  270  troy  grains,  and  its  contents  in  pure  gold  at  8471  grains ;  the  weijriit  of  the  dollar  at 
416  grains,  and  its  contents  in  pure  silver  at  37U  grains.  The  weight  of  pure  gold  in  the  eagle  was 
thus  predselv  2-3ds  of  that  of  silver  in  the  dollar,  and  the  relative  v^ue  or  gold  to  silver  was 
theraore  as  15  to  1.  This  being,  at  least  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1819,  an  undervaluation  of  gold  in  respect  to  stiver,  all  payments  were  made  In  the 
latter,  in  which  the  value  of  the  dollar  of  account,  equal  to  that  of  the  coin,  was  4s.  8id.  sterling: 
But  the  act  of  ^ — "  °°  ""1  -^n^i-*  *h«^  *-,-* — ',  ^y  reducing  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  the 
eagle  to  832  gn  iQgal  tender  for  10  dollars.    No  alteration 

having  been  m'  le  of  gold  to  silver  became  then  nearly  as  16 

to  1,  in  nlace  e:      ;  This  was  an  undervaluation  of  ^ver  which 

led  speeoily  to  i[-  ^hlu.l,  ......  ...u,.,;. )  the  oeneral  employment  of  gold,  in  which 

the  value  of  thL^  dc«JLiir  uf  account  waj  1-1  Uth  oX  iln.^  now  ea«e,  or  only  48.  l|d.  sterling. 

Under  the  act  i,>f  Janiuiry  Ut»  1ti37*  the  quantity  at  allov  m  both  the  gold  and  silver  coins  was  ad- 
justed at  the  1-  LiitJi  purl ,  biit  niy  ciianp  W4s  mndv  on  their  value,  fiirUier  thim  a  snoall  fractional 
addition  of  pure  nitMul  to  th^  tj^olEl  vmn^  Ajuriuniing  in  the  eagle  to  only  ^th  of  a  grain. 

The  practical  vifwt.  tboei'foi^^  uf  i lie  lute  altertLtiQrks  has  been  to  lower  the  int&sic  value  of  the 
gold  com  abom  G\  \it!T  cvnt.,  to  miVKLitutt?  cvkl  r.? r  siher  as  a  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of 
value,  and  to  nL^luce  tlia  iiiorvunil  money  BtanfUrd  of  the  Union  nearly  1|  percent.,  thediCTer- 
ence  in  value  b^'^tw^^^ii  tbe  fHimiDT  and  ihii  jjrK^iinl  ^nWzn  of  account. 

£ARN£ST|  tbo  doliv«?ry  o-t  ibc«  tituo  of  entering  on  a  contract  by  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  thts  other,  of  scenic  portion  of  the  matter  or  consideration  of 
the  contract,  in  token  Ib^t  it  b  finally  ngrood  npon  between  the  parties.  Thus,  the 
V  ».  .»  .       a  small  sum,  and  the  person 

n  of  the  goods  in  question.  A 
hired  servants  who  receive  a  small  sum  or  por- 
tion of  wages  as  earnest.  By  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Ch.  II.  c.  8,  §  17),  no  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  goods  or  merchandise  in  England  to  the  extent  of  £10  is  good 
without  a  written  memorandum,  unless  the  buyer  receive  part  of  the  goods,  or  give 
something  in  earnest  or  part  payment. 


ine  coniraci,  in  ioeod  lu^i  ii  is  mittiiy  ngrooa  upon  Den 
person  whose  part  in  tho  roiitrnct  It  i  ■  to  pay.  gives  a 
whose  part  it  is  to  convey  goods,  gives  a  small  portion  < 
common  instance  is  in  the  case  orhired  servants  who  i 
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EARTHENWARE,  a  term  generally  applied  to  all  utensils  composed  of  earthen 
materials.  In  reference  te  chemical  constitution,  there  are  two  kinds  :  Porcelain, 
consisting  of  a  fusible  earthy  mixture,  along  with  an  invisible,  which,  when  combin- 
ed, are  susceptible  of  becoming  semi-yitrified  and  translucent  in  the  kiln  ;  and  Pot- 
tery, an  infusible  mixture  of  earths,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln,  and  continues 
opaque.  The  latter  comprehends  several  sub-species,  which  graduate  impercepti- 
bly into  each  other,  as  stoneware,  earthenware  proper,  flintware,  fayeuce,  delft- 
ware,  and  ironstone  china.  The  term  potter]r,  however,  is  sometimes  applied 
distinctively  to  the  brown  stoneware,  made  into  jugs  and  other  articles,  porous  ves- 
sels, and  the  red  pans  and  pote  in  common  use.  * 

llio  formation  of  earthen  vessels  is  an  art  of  the  very  highest  antiquity  ;  and 
it  is  one  which  probably  was  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is  also  one  which  has  been  found  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  forwardness  in  all  newl^  discovered  countries  possessing 
the  raw  material,— even  among  people  comparatively  rude  and  unacquamted  witn 
most  of  the  other  arte  which  conduce  to  human  convenience.  In  China,  it  was 
carried  to  very  nearly  the  degree  of  excellence  which  their  porcelain  now  exhibits 
many  centuries  before  it  was  practised  with  much  skill  in  Europe.  From  Asia  it 
was  brought  to  Greece,  especially  Corinth,  the  potters  of  which  displayed  such 
exquisite  taste  and  skill,  that  their  works  were  amongst  the  most  valuable  decora- 
tions in  the  dwellings  of  princes.  The  Greeks  introduced  their  improvemente  into 
Effypt ;  and  a  Phoenician  colony  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  ancient  Etruria, 
whence  modem  Europe  has  drawn  models  of  skill  and  beanty. 

The  Romans  improved  the  art  of  pottery  in  this  and  many  of  the  other  countries 
which  they  conquered  ;  but  the  manufacture,  nevertheless,  continued  stationary 
until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  and  the  wealthy  were  supplied  with  porcelain 
almost  exclusively  from  China.  At  length,  however,  the  royal  eetabUsmnente  of 
Sevres,  I>re8den,and  Berlin,  produced  wares  which  became  the  admiration  of  Europe ; 

Set  thej  never  circulated  tnroughout  all  ranks,  nor  effected  any  jo^neral  change  in 
omestie  life,  being  limited  to  the  use  only  of  tne  noble  and  the  nch. 
In  England,  the  manufacture  of  earthenware  has  been  established  from  the 
remotest  period  of  history,  particularly  in  Staffordshire,  where  indeed  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  had  potteries  ;  but  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
it  was  confined  to  a  row  objecte  of  the  commonest  description.  In  1690,  various 
improremente  were  introduced  by  two  brothers,  named  Elers,  who  came  from 
Nuremberg;  and  about  30  years  later,  a  person  called  Astbnry  first  made 
white  stoneware,  by  the  adoption  of  calcined  fiints  in  ite  composition.  This 
stop  was  of  consequence  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  far  greater  advances  after- 
wards (1760)  accomplished  by  Mr  Josiah  Wedgwood  (bom  1730,  died  179.5),  by 
whose  discoveries  and  exertions  the  wares  of  Staffordshire  were  not  only  brought 
into  general  use  in  this  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  goods,  but  Engush 
pottery  has  since  been  sought  for  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  adopted  even 
in  places  where  the  art  was  formerly  prosecuted.  '*  Ito  excellent  workmanship, 
ite  solidity,  the  advante^  which  it  possesses  of  sustaining  the  action  of  fire,  its  fine 
glaze  impenetrable  to  acids,  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  ite  form,  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  ito  price,  have  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  and  universal,  that,  in 
travelling  from  Paris  to  Petersburg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest  part  of 
Sweden,  and  from  Dunkirk  to  the  extremity  of  the  south  of  France  one  is  served 
at  every  inn  with  English  ware.  Spain,  Portu^,  and  Italy  are  supplied  with  it; 
and  vessels  are  loaded  vnth  it  for  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  conti- 
nent of  America."* 

The  district  in  Staffordshire  wherein  the  Endish  earthenware  is  chiefly  manu- 
Iketured,  distinguished  by  the  general  appellation  of  "'  The  Potteries,"  is  situated 
on  the  borders  of  CJheehire,  commencing  at  the  villii^  of  (Golden  Hill,  and  extending 
more  than  seven  miles  to  Lane  End,  and  comprising  the  intermediate  places  of 
Newfield,  Smithfield,  Tnnstall,  Longport,  Burslem,  0>bridge,  Etruria  (the  seat  of 
Mr  Wedgwood's  establishment),  Hanley,  Shelton,  Stoke,  Lower  Lane,  and  Lower 
Delf.  These  were  all  formerly  distinct  villages,  but  the  increase  of  the  manufac- 
ture has  led  to  the  erection  of  so  many  new  works,  that  their  individuality  is 
now  lost,  and  the  whole  presente  the  appearance  of  one  large  town.  The  manu- 
fikcture  in  England,  howev^  is  far  from  beim;  restricted  to  Staffordshire.  Porce- 
lain has  long  been  made  at  Dethj  and  at  Coalport  in  Shropshire,  while  more  lately 
it  has  risen  to  high  excellence  m  the  city  of  Worcester,  at  Rockingham,  and  at 

*  Tnveli  in  En^^d  and  Sootland  by  E.  Faujai  de  Saint  Fond,  voL  L  p.  97. 
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Swinton  near  Rotherhun.  The  LambeUi  stoneware  is  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  and 
establishments  for  miJdng  the  oommoner  sorts  are  to  be  fonnd  in  many  parts  ai 
the  kingdom. 

**  TlM  bett«r  kind  of  pottery,  called  in  this  eountry  Btaflbrdshlre-ware,  k  nttde  of  ua  artiflclml 
mixture  of  aluminft  aod  silica;  the  former  obtained  in  the  fonn  of  a  fine  day,  from  Deronshire 
chiefly ;  and  the  latter,  consisting  of  schist  or  flint,  which  is  heated  red-hot,  quenched  in  water, 
and  then  reduced  to  powder.  Bach  mnterial,  carefhlly  powdered  and  sifted,  is  diffiised  throng 
water,  mixed  by  measure,  and  brought  to  a  due  consistency  by  evaporation ;  it  is  then  highly 
plastic,  and  formed  upon  the  potter's  wheel  and  lathe  into  various  circiuar  veseeto,  or  moulded  Into 
other  forms,  which,  after  havinx  been  dried  in  a  warm  room,  are  enclosed  in  baked  day-cases, 
resembling  bandboxes,  and  callM  $eggan  t  these  are  ranged  in  the  kiln  so  as  nearly  to  fill  it, 
leaving  only  space  enough  for  the  fuel:  here  the  ware  is  kept  red-hot  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
thus  brougnt  to  the  state  <A  biteuiL  This  is  afterwards  glazed,  whidi  ia  done  by  dipping  the  bis- 
cuit-warelnto  a  tub  containing  a  mixture  of  about  9)  parts  of  litharge,  10  of  day,  and  20  of  ground 
flint,  diffbsed  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistoice,  and  whoi  taken  out,  enough  adhwes  to  the  pieea 
to  give  a  uniform  glazing  when  again  heated.  The  pieces  are  then  again  packed  up  in  the  seg^ 
gars,  with  small  bits  of  pottery  interspersed  between  each,  and  flrcd  in  a  kiln  as  before.  The 
glazfaig  mixture  fuses  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  and  gives  a  uniform  glossy  coating,  which  finishes 
the  process,  when  it  Is  intended  for  common  white  ware. 

**  The  patterns  upon  ordinary  porodahi,  which  are  chiefly  in  blue,  in  consequence  of  the  fiaeility 
of  arol^ng  cobalt,  are  generally  first  printed  off  upon  paper,  which  is  applied  to  the  plate  or  other 
article  while  in  the  state  of  biscuit ;  the  colour  adheres  permanently  to  the  surface  when  beat  is 
properly  applied. 

**  The  manulkotare  of  porcelain  is  a  most  refined  branch  of  art;  the  materials  are  sdeeled  with 
the  greatest  caution,  it  being  necessary  that  the  compound  should  remiUn  perfaotly  white  after  ex- 
posure to  heat  i  it  is  also  required  that  it  should  endure  a  very  high  temperature  without  fusing, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  semivitreous  texture,  and  a  peculiar  degree  of  translucency  and 
toughness.  These  qualities  are  united  in  some  of  the  Oriental  porcelain,  or  China,  and  in  some  of 
the  old  Dresden,  but  th^u«  rardy  found  co-existent  in  that  of  modon  European  manwflteture. 
Some  of  the  French  and  English  porocdain,  enedally  that  made  at  Mvres  and  at  Worcester,  is 
extremdy  white,  and  duly  translucent,  but  it  Is  more  apt  to  cradi  by  sudden  diaoges  of  tempera- 
ture ;  more  brittle,  and  consequently  reaufa-es  to  be  formed  Into  thicker  and  heavia*  Te»eb ;  and 
more  fhsible  than  the  finest  porcelains  of  Japan  and  China.**    {Brande^s  ChemUtrif.) 

The  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  may  be  estimated  at 
£2,500,000,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  produced  in  Staffordshire  ;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  large  amount  consists  of  the  labour  and  skill  bc^owcd  on  the 
goods,  as  the  value  of  the  raw  material  is  trifling.  This  manufacture  is  besides 
distinguished  by  other  peculiarities.  The  Potteries'  district  being  situated  in  one 
of  our  most  inland  counties,  occasions  the  employment  of  an  immense  quantity  of 
inland  carriage  by  canals  and  otherwise,  both  tar  the  raw  materials  and  finisnod 
goods ;  while  everv  ton  of  the  former  produces  several  tons  of  merchandise  for 
snipping,  the  freight  being  paid,  not  upon  the  weight,  but  according  to  the  bulk  ; 
and  scarcely  a  vessel  leaves  any  of  our  great  ports,  whose  lading  is  not  in  part  made 
up  of  these  cheap,  bulky,  and^  for  these  reasons,  valuable  articles,  to  this  maritime 
country.  The  total  declared  value  of  the  goods  annually  exported  is  now  about 
£700,000  ;  but  the  real  value  is  said  to  be  about  one-fourth  more.  Nearly  one-half 
of  these  shipments  is  to  the  United  States  ;  the  remainder  is  diffused  pretty  equally 
over  all  the  other  portions  of  the  globe  with  which  Great  Britain  has  tramng  rela- 
tions.   [Porcelain.] 

EASTERN  OR  MALAYAN  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  lying  betwixt  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  stretching  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Sumatra 
to  the  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea  ;  nearly  all  of  them,  with  the  exceotion  of 
the  Philippines,  being  situated  within  10  degrees  of  the  equator  on  eacn  side. 
Among  tnem  are  2  islands  of  the  first  rank  and  size,  viz. :  Borneo,  and  Suma- 
tra ;  or  the  second  rank,  Java ;  of  the  third,  Celebes^uzon,  and  Mindanao  ;  and 
of  the  fourth  rank,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Jindana.  Flores,  Timor,  Coram,  Booro, 
Gilolo,  Negros,  Samar,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Leyte,  and  Zebu.  The  smaller  ones  aro 
numberless.    Population  vaguely  estimated  at  15,000,000. 

The  Eastern  or  Malayan  Ishmds  are  the  only  portions  of  Asia  situated  under  the  equator,  and, 
like  other  tropical  countries,  eqjoy  heat,  moisture,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  They  are  through- 
out of  a  mountainous  nature,  and  the  principal  chains  volcanic  Tliere  is  a  genenJ  uniformity  In 
climate  and  in  productions ;  but  on  a  closer  view  it  is  found  that  the  wosteni  and  eastern  divistons 
possess  distinct  characters.  In  the  western  diviskm,  the  productions  are  of  a  higher  order  of 
utility,  and  rice  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  eastern  is  less  fertile,  and  the 
inhabitants  derive  their  chief  sustenance  fi^m  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree.  The  portion  of  the  latter, 
however,  betwixt  long.  124<*  and  \3ff*  B.  excels  in  the  finer  spices ;  and  in  this  part  the  character 
of  the  monsoons  is  reversed :  the  easterly  monsoon  being  here  rainy  and  boisterous,  and  the  wes- 


terly, dry  and  temperate.    There  are  two  aboriginal  races  of  inhabitants  in  the  arehipdago ;  a 

^ ,^  ^^  j^j^  lj^  hihabiting  chiefly  the  W.  division;  and  a  negro  race,  black,  with 

,  inh^iting  chi^y  the  E.  dfvMon ;  the  former  diq)laying  nearly  the  same  superiority 
over  the  hMer  that  the  whites  do  over  the  negroes  of  Africa.    The  women  of  these  islands,  more 


especially  of  Java,  are,  on  shore,  almost  tiie  sole  merchants  and  brokers,  the  men  Interfering  little, 
particularly  with  retail  bostaien.    The  Wa4}o-Buggesses  are  the  chief  carrien  of  the  arofaipdago. 
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*rtae  higfaer  depurtmeote  of  commerce  are  conducted  l^  foreignen,  mottly  CbineM,  Euro- 
peuu  or  their  deicendaDts,  and  natives  of  India  and  Anbuu  Of  the  Asiatic  traden,  the  Chineae 
are  bj  Car  the  most  useful,  and  appear  to  stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to  the  natives  that  the 
Jews  did  to  the  harbarians  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  advantage  in  respect  of  treatment 
being,  however,  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  former. 

The  Eastern  Islands,  and  more  espeeia>:>  Ui..  MqIiicceu,  cr  SjnifQ  I^ndi,  iiav?,  at  difTcnjrt  f>«^ 
riods,  been  the  subject  of  rivalry  and  cc .  .  i.:'  ^i  ;jjh<ifi^  the  ronii^i,i€ii(.'.  Eodk^ti^  (^rmtiuitu  aihI 
Butch.  The  Portuguese  having,  bv  degt^  .  1-  i  L  jm  of  t\w\e  iuaritlitti«  |>oiv^r»  ond  ihf  ib tui- 
tion of  the  English  graduallv  absorbed  by  LJiijr  i:uriL.  listi  iiu|ilr«  in\  cJiS'  treafitj  Hint  of  Indian  Ihvta 
islands  (excepting  the  English  settlements  in  ihL^bLiuLtA  Df  MnlAetit^  har^  jaiuB  bevn  occupl^ 
onlv  by  the  Spanish  and  Dutch.  The  Si^iniiiib  poaseaalciriJ  are  iho  FijalEpplaia.  The  Dutch  havu 
entirely  subdued  Java,  the  Moluccas,  anil  iomn  otlien.  and  hold  miliLary  DercupatEuu  v(  leading 
positions  throughout  the  archipelago,  ovvr  tlio  whole  of  wkii2!i  indtr^.  «j(rt(jtkii^  tlii'  PhlUppliics, 
they  claim  a  kind  of  sovereigifty.  The  liuldi  pchweiitona  m-e  divide'*!  tnttj  h^vvn  pfiveniiiit-titji  j 
Baiavia  with  the  seat  of  the  governor-gem  ml,  iknd  KnmAtr4,  AnjUnviu,  Hi^ada^  T^rnuce,  Macaihar, 
and  Timor.  During  the  last  war,  the  Britbh  dcprivLd  thij  |>utcli  u(  Java  mid  their  utlitr  priii'i 
cipal  settlements ;  but  the  whole  were  res-ioiaJ  at  tliu  pc&e^  in  iVUSt,  and  id  \ii2H,  Ikuixxtli.'n  arKi 
the  other  British  settlements  hi  Sumatra  ivvre  L'itliQ!iK=.-<l  wUh  the  Duicli  ffir  JVti|]nc>:^ji,  Jitva, 
while  in  possession  of  the  British,  was  miLLLfkall.v  huim^ii^d,  and  its  rente  imttnn  linis  L'^vert'^Ln]  nikt- 
ter  of  regret,  both  on  account  oi  the  inlfliittic  vfiUiciif  Utu  &thm\  iisulf,  aud  of  ih^  adminkblo 
situation  of  its  capital,  Batavia,  as  an  enjji'urtisin  fuir  thu  whuW  ntxriJpL'tvjj^^ 

Gold  is  universallv  difiused  throughout  ihe  EaUvra  lilands,  and  in  ILIU  the  total  prodaoc,  in- 
cluding tlwt  of  the  Malay  peninsuhi,  was  estimated  at  164,815  ounces,  or  £658,176.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  Borneo,  then  in  succession  in  Sumatra,  Celebes,  and  Luzon  ;  silver,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  scarcely  exists ;  iron  is  also  rare ;  copper  ores  are  found  in  Sumatra,  Timor,  and  at 
Sambas  in  Borneo.  Banca  posseeses  tbi  mines  which  appear  to  be  inexhaustible ;  they  are  worked 
by  Chinese  employed  bv  the  Dutch.  Of  late  years  the  supply  of  tin  from  these  mmes  has  been 
greatly  augmented,  and,  after  fully  supplving  the  markets  or  India  and  China,  a  large  quantity  Is 
annually  exported  to  Europe,  where  it  has  lessened  the  demuid  for  Cornish  tin.  On  the  south 
and  west  coasts  of  Borneo  the  diamond  is  found.  The  vegetable  productions  are  of  the  most  varied 
description,  many  of  them  are  common  to  all  tropical  countries,  but  not  a  few  are  peculiar  to 
these  regions  alone.  Java  is  accounted  the  rice  granary  of  the  archipelago,  and  it  besides  pro- 
duces coffee  and  sugar  in  huge  quantity,  with  some  indigo.  Black  pepper  Is  produced  in  greater 
abundance  in  Sumatra,  particularly  the  west  coast,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nutmeg 
exists  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Moluccas ;  but  the  avaricious  poltey  of  the  Dutch  has 
been  nearly  successful  in  confining  it  to  the  small  group  of  the  Bandas,  and  the  dove  to  the  island 
of  Ambovna,  where  they  are  both  preserved  as  government  monopolies.  The  chief  other  produc- 
tions of  these  islands  and  the  adjoining  seas  are  timber,  bamboos,  rattans,  antimony,  camphor, 
benzoin,  tripang,  bhrd-nests,  shark-fins,  and  tortoise-shell.  The  fisheries  are  valuable,  parti- 
cularly hi  the  seas  of  the  western  parts  of  the  archipelago. 

The  commerce  of  the  Eastern  Ishmds  to  considerable.  An  intercourse  has  always  subsisted 
with  the  remote  maritime  nations  of  Asia,  but  the  most  extensive  has  always  been  with  China. 
The  intercourse  with  Europeans  is  effected  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Batavia  and  Singapore, 
the  two  great  emporiums  of  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  imports  received  from  China  in  exchange 
for  the  productions  of  the  archipelago  consist  principally  of  tea,  cotton  stuffs,  and  porcehUn,  all 
of  infienor  quality ;  and  from  Europe,  cotton  manufactures,  particularly  chintzes  of  moderate 
fineness  and  saudy  patterns,  white  cottons,  cambrics,  and  imitation  bandanas;  also  light  cheap 
wooUens  of  showy  colours,  and  low-priced  glassware,  mirrors,  and  earthenware.  Utader  the  h^uis 
Java,  Sinoaporx,  and  Pbilippinks,  a  fiiller  account  is  given  of  the  islands  more  particularly 
under  European  influence.    The  chief  other  tolands,  with  their  ports  or  towns,  are  the  following : 

Sim ATBA.  Ihttdi  Totcfa.— Polembang,  Padang,  Bencoolen.  Native  Tomu.—Acheen,  Soosoo, 
Dell,  Asahan,  Bacoungan,  Tappunooly,  Rawa,  Natal,  Ippoo,  Ayrpoor,  Manna,  Kawur,  Croee, 
Tulang  Bawang. 

BoRKSo.  Dutch  Toumf.— Sambass,  Pontiana.  Native  Tomit.— Borneo ,  Montradok,  Mampawa, 
Banjarmassin,  Pasir  Town. 

CcLfBBS.  Macassar,  Kema,  Gounong  Tela,  Bool,  Palos,  W^Ja  Tannete,  Mero,  Boohi, 
Comba. 

Sooi^oo  Islands.    Sooloo. 

Molucca,  or  Spick  Iolands;  Ceram,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Goram,  GOoIo,  Tidore. 
Principal  Dutch  2Vwn.— Amboyna,  In  the  island  of  that  name. 

The  weight*  chiefly  employed  throughout  the  Eastern  Islands  are  those  of  China.  The  eurrencjf 
used  by  merdiants  is  commonly  the  Spanish  dollar,  but  In  Java  the  Netherlands  florin. 


The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Islands  has  been  much  de- 
teriorated by  the  evil  effects  of  European  influence  as  exercised  by  the  Dutch ;  and  by  their 
conUnued  turbulence,  owing  to  the  defective  power  of  the  sovereign,  the  01-deflned  succession  to 
the  throne,  the  universal  prevalence  of  pinu^.  and  the  inefficient  protection  of  commerce  and 
consequent  monopoly  of  trade  by  the  petty  chiefs,  with  all  theh-  arbitrary  dues  and  extortions. 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  an  association  originally  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  trading  to  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring  regions ;  but  who,  by  a 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  haye  established  tnemselves  as  the  soto- 
reigns  of  an  immense  empire,  extending  oyer  the  principal  part  of  those  countries, 
ana  containing  upwards  of  100  millions  of  people. 

From  the  fintMawn  of  maritime  enterprise  in  Britain  the  trade  of  India  was 
f  ontemplated  as  its  grandest  object.  Into  the  sanguine  conceptions  formed  on  this 
subject  there  entered,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  dckoree  of  illusion.  Yet  there  were 
eircumstances  which,  even  at  that  early  stage  ofmercantile  adyenture,  threw  a 
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pNdcoliar  lustre  on  the  trade  of  India.  The  staple  articles  oonsisted  of  finer  and 
richer  fabrics  than  anj  that  had  vet  been  prodnoed  in  the  West;  diamonds,  pearls, 
jewels  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant ;  also  spices  the  most  fragrant  and  gratefol 
to  the  senses.  The  great  scale,  too,  on  which  operations  were  conducted,  and  the 
large  fortunes  accumulated  in  certain  instances,  |;aTe  to  this  traffic  a  character  of 
grandeur  not  belonging  to  the  smaller  transactions  which  took  place  wiUiin  the 
Bmits  of  Britain  or  of  Europe. 

The  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  original  discoverers  of  the  route  in  I4d7,  and  then 
the  most  powerful  maritime  state.  This  claim  beinc  sanctioned  by  the  rope,  and 
somewhat  in  nnison  with  the  laws  genenJly  admitt^  in  that  age  respiting  mari- 
time discovery,  the  early  attempts  of  the  English  to  participate  in  the  Indian 
trade  were  directed  first  to  the  exploring  of  a  passage  by  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Asia; 
and  next  to  the  opening  of  an  intercourse  witn  Inoia  across  Russia  and  Persia  ; 
and  under  Willoughby,  Chancellor,  and  others,  much  capital  and  enterprise  were 
expended  in  vain  on  tnese  arduous  undertakings  (1528,  ac).  The  next  attempts 
were  made  by  Cabot  and  others  by  the  N.  W.  passage  round  the  arctic  shores  of 
America;  but  the  results  were  alike  unsuccessful.  At  last  Drake  conceived  the  bold 
design  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  ;  and.  having  equipped  a  fieet,  he  aocom- 

{>lished  a  passage  thn)ugh  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  ana  arrived  in  1579  at  the  Mo- 
uccas,  wnere  he  first  oegan  that  commerce  with  India  which  has  since  been 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent.  Drake's  return  to  Ekigland  in  1580  was  hailed 
vrith  exultation  by  the  people  ;  and  his  success  encouraged  Oivendish  and  other 
commanders  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  while  another  route,  projected  by  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Persian  Ghilf,  was  accomplished  by  a  different  body  of  adventurers, 
including  Newbery  and  Fitch^  in  1584  and  1585.  Meanwhile,  England  having  risen 
to  the  first  rank  amon|[  maritime  states,  the  awe  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  Por- 
tuguese became  matenally  lessened ;  and  in  1591.  three  ships  were  despatched 
under  Lancaster  and  others  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  visited  Sumatra, 
Penang^  Ceylon,  and  neighbouring  places,  and  returned  in  1594 ;  but  the  issue  of  this 
expedition  was,  unon  the  whole,  unfortunate,  and  for  some  time  chilled  the  ardour 
of  the  English.  On  learning,  however,  that  the  Dutch  had  sent  out  four  vessels, 
they  were  again  inspired  wim  emulation,  and  an  association,  formed  in  1599,  sub- 
scribed jC30,000  to  DC  employed  in  fitting  out  three  ships  for  the  Indian  trade. 
This  body  in  1600  mer^  into  one  on  a  grand  scale,  having  at  its  head  George, 
earl  of  Cumberhmd,  with  215  knights.  al(^rmen^  and  merchants,  who  constitnted 
the  **  Crovemor  and  Companv  of  Mercnants  trading  to  the  East  Indies." 

The  Companv  received  a  charter  for  15  years  from  (Jtueen  Elizabeth,  and  vrere 
invested  vrith  the  ample  privileges  which  it  vnis  then  customary  to  bestow  on  mer- 
cantile associations.  They  began  on  the  footing  of  a  joint-stock  company,  though, 
as  the  subscribers  were  slow  in  paying  up  their  shares,  a  certain  number  of  tne 
more  zealous  took  the  concern  altogether  into  their  own  hands.  They  expended 
£75,373,  of  which  £39,771  were  invested  in  shipping,  £28,742  in  bullion,  and  £6860 
in  goods.  It  vras  the  wish  of  the  court  that  Sir  £.  Midhelbome  should  be  com- 
mander; but  the  merchants  intimated  their  resolution  not  to  employ  gentlemen, 
"  but  to  sort  their  business  with  men  of  their  own  aualitv.*'  They  accordingly 
appointed  Lancaster,  who  sailed,  2d  A^ril  1601,  with  five  snips,  varying  from  130 
to  600  tons ;  and  after  visiting  Acheen  in  Sumatra, and  Bantam  in  Java,  returned 
in  1603.  Betwixt  1603  and  1612,  seven  other  voyages  were  undertaken,  nuJung  in 
aU  eight  expeditions,  the  result  of  which  was  judged,  on  the  whole,  to  be  prosperous. 
The  commanders  of  these  expeditions  appear,  like  most  of  the  early  navigators,  to 
have  sometimes  conjoined  the  different  occupations  of  trade  and  piracy.  Their 
principal  object  was  to  obtain  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  oUier  spices  in 
the  Eastern  Islands,  their  chief  settlement  being  Bantam;  and  the  continent  of 
India  was  not  visited  until  1611,  when  Middleton  reached  Surat.  In  1612,  the 
Mogul  allowed  them  to  establish  factories  at  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  Cambay^  and 
Gogo.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  regular  annual  intercourse  with  India  was  established, 
chiefiy  at  Surat;  and  the  most  valuable  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Islands  having 
been  wrested  fh>m  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  vrere  less  visited,  until  at  length 
the  greater  attractions  of  the  continent  induced  the  Company  gradually  to  reUn- 
quish  all  their  insular  stations  except  a  few  in  Sumatra.  The  factory  at  Surat 
remained  their  chief  seat  on  the  western  coast  until  1687,  when  the  presidency 
of  the  other  settlements  was  transferred  to  Bombay,  an  island  vfhich  had  been 
obtained  by  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  as  the  dowry  of  the  Infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal. 
The  Company's  trading  stations  on  the  E.  or  Coromandel  coast  were  held  subordi^ 
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naie  to  Bantam  until  1640,  when  they  obtained  the  permission  of  a  native  chief 
for  the  erection  of  Fort  St  Greorge  at  Madras  ;  which  place  was  formed  into  a  pre- 
sidency in  1654.  The  establishment  in  Bengal  was  founded  somewhat  later  tnan 
the  others.  In  1656.  through  the  influence  and  patriotism  of  a  physician  named 
Boughton,  who  had  been  professionally  useful  to  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  permission 
was  obtained  to  erect  a  factory  at  Hoogley,  on  the  Gang^.  From  this  time  ships 
were  sent  to  Bengal  every  year,  but  its  commerce  was  still  considered  secondarv 
to  that  of  Coromandel,  and  made  subject  to  the  presidency  of  Fort  St  George.  Cal- 
cutta was  purchased  in  1698;  and  in  1707  it  was  raised  into  a  separate  presidency. 

The  Company,  for  some  time,  were  little  more  than  an  associated  body  of  private 
adyenturers;  the  governor  and  directors  merely  receiving  the  funds  contributed  by 
each  individual,  managing  them  according  to  his  suggestion,  and  accounting  to 
him  for  the  proceeds.  But  m  1612,  by  representing  the  complexity  and  inconvenience 
arising  out  of  this  arrangement,  thev  prevailed  unon  the  mercliants  to  unite  into  a 
joint-stock  company,  where  the  whole  sum  subscribed  was  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  directors;  and  a  dividend  made,  conformable  to  the  general  results  of  the 
trade.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  when  zeal  was  no  longer  stimulated  by 
individual  advantage,  the  transactions  were  not  conducted  with  the  same  economy, 
and  yielded  less  advantageous  returns.  The  Company  afterwards  involved  their 
affiilrs  in  the  confusion  of  different  interests.  An  addition  to  their  capital  being 
fh>m  time  to  time  required,  was  procured  by  a  new  joint  stock,  and  sums  were 
subscribed  by  f^h  bodies  of  adventurers,  which  were  to  be  separately  managed. 
Thus  by  the  year  1650,  four  distinct  subscriptions  were  formed.  Meantime,  the 
directors  were  harassed  not  only  by  the  competition  of  interlopers,  but  by  demands 
from  respectable  merchants  to  be  admitted  to  a  share  of  this  lucrative  traffic.  The 
principles  of  commercial  as  well  as  of  political  liberty  vndely  pervaded  the  nation; 
the  Levant  and  Muscovy  trades  had  been  throvm  open  with  the  happiest  effects ; 
and  it  was  urged  that  equal  benefits  would  accrue  crom  opening  to  the  nation  in 
general  that  of  India.  In  1635,  a  new  association,  headed  by  Sir  W.  Courten, 
obtained  permission  firom  the  king,  who  vras  allowed  a  share  in  the  adventure,  to 
embark  in  an  independent  trade  with  that  country.  The  concern,  however,  was 
not  well  conductea,and  could  not  make  head  against  the  hostility  of  the  Company. 
At  length  the  privilege  was  vrithdrawn ;  but  the  directors  i^eed  to  incorporate 
the  caj>ital  with  their  ovm,  forming  what  was  termed  the  United  Joint  Stock.  Its 
proprietors,  however,  were  in  1655  empowered  by  Cromwell  to  resume  a  separate 
commerce.  Jealousies  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  after  several  warm 
discussions,  it  was  agreed  that  the  exclusive  system  should  be  fully  re-established, 
and  that  the  different  stocks  which  had  led  to  such  confusion  should  be  consolidated. 
From  this  time  the  transactions  were  carried  on,  if  not  in  a  more  profitable,  at  least 
in  a  more  systematic  manner.  A  charter  ^nted  to  the  Company  m  166 1  authorized 
them  •*  to  make  war  or  peace  with  any  pnnce  or  people  that  were  not  Christians.'* 

During  a  course  of  years  from  this  date,  though  the  Company  laboured  under 
embarrassment,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  enabled  them  to  extend  their  com- 
merce. Their  outward  mvestment  in  goods  and  bullion,  which  in  1622  did  not 
exceed  £65,000,  rose  in  1673  to  £228,000.  This  apparent  success  produced  the 
usual  effect  of  exciting  emulation  among  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  the  project 
of  a  new  joint  stock  vras  ( 1683)  for  some  time  entertained.  The  Company,  notwith- 
standing, had  still  influence  enough  in  1693  to  procure  from  the  crown  a  cnarter  for 
21  years,  which  authorized  them  to  extend  their  capital  from  £756,000  to  £1  JM)0,000; 
but  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  same  year,  passed  a  vote  directly  annulling  this 
grant.  In  1 698,  a  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  establishment  of  another 
company.  This  measure  was  not,  however,  founded  upon  a  liberal  basis.  It  in  no 
degree  tnrew  open  the  trade,  but  merely  transferred  tne  monopoly  from  one  body 
to  another,  and  a  direct  iiyustice  wa«  committed  by  allowing  the  new  association 
to  commence  their  operations  immediately ;  their  predecessors  oeing  by  their  charter 
entitled  to  a  notice  of  three  years  before  tneir  exclusive  trade  should  cease.  Finally 
— and  this  was  the  real  source  of  their  too  ample  privileges— the  new  company 
Mreed  to  advance  to  government  £2,000,000  at  8  per  cent.  Their  means  being 
thereby  crippled,  they  were  only  able  in  their  first  voyage  to  complete  an  investment 
of  £178,000.  while  their  rivals  sent  out  one  of  £525,000.  The  old  company  also 
conducted  tneir  affairs  with  increased  prudence ;  and  by  their  ^at  experience 
proved  themselves  superior  to  their  new  competitors.  The  most  violent  dissensions 
broke  out  in  India  between  the  rival  associations,  each  representing  the  other  in 
the  blackest  colours  to  the  native  princes,  who  were  much  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
■tatemmta  of  both.    Hence  arose  an  apprehension  that  the  very  existence  of  British 
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trade  in  India  was  in  peril ;  and  a  sense  of  mutual  danger  induced  the  c^Hnpanies 
to  agree,  in  170*2,  to  a  comOTomise,  and  to  act  thencefoith  under  the  title  of  ^  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies."  Godoli^iin  was 
appointed  ar  oiter,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  decision  was  formed  a  goyemment  com- 

Sosed  of  a  Court  oi  Proprietors  for  general  purposes,  and  a  Court  of  Directors  for 
etails.  Seyen  years  were  allowed  for  each  comoany  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  at  the 
end  of  which  period  (1708),  the  act  6  Anne,  o.  17,  was  passed^  prolonging  their 
charter  to  1729,  and  obliging  the  United  Company  to  advance  £1,200,000  to  goyem- 
ment without  interest,  wnidi,  when  added  to  the  former  loan  at  8  per  cent.,  raised 
the  amount  to  £3,200,000,  and  reduced  the  rate  to  5  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
advance.  This  act  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of  the  present 
Company. 

The  exports,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  consisted  chiefly  of  bullion  ; 
and  the  imports  of  Indian  silks,  piece  goods,  ana  other  products.  An  inter- 
course with  China  was  opened  so  early  as  the  year  1635 ;  but  the  trade  was 
long  prosecuted  irregularly,  and  on  a  very  limited  scale.  In  1678,  the  Company 
possessed  foctories  at  Taywan  in  Formosa^and  at  Amoy.  At  this  period  the  chief 
imports  from  China  were  silks  and  porcelain,  and  tea  did  not  become  the  principal 
commodity  until  1706,  previous  to  wnioh  time  they  had  been  forced  to  restrict  their 
intercourse  to  Canton.  In  1715,  the  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  assumed  the 
character  of  a  regular  trade,  and  ships  were  despatched  from  England  at  stated 
seasons,  having  ^ich  a  supercargo  to  conduct  the  sales  and  purchases. 

In  1709,  the  Company's  dividend  was  8  per  ceut.,  which  was  increased  in  1711 
to  9  per  cent;  and  m  1712,  the  charter  was  aeain  extended  to  1736.  In  1716,  the 
dividend  was  increased  to  10  per  cent.,  but  reauced  in  1722  to  8  per  cent.  In  1730, 
a  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  petitions  from  the  chief  mercantile  towns  to  hare 
the  Indian  trade  thrown  open ;  but  the  Company  defeated  this  application,  and 
procured  a  further  extension  of  their  charter  for  33  years,  to  1769,  on  which  occa- 
sion they  gave  £200,000  to  the  public,  and  agreed  to  reduce  the  interest  on  their 
debt  to  4  per  cent.  In  1743,  tney  advanoea  £1,000.000  to  government  at  3  per 
cent.,  and  obtained  an  extension  of  their  charter  m>m  1769  to  1783.  When  a 
general  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  took  place  in  1749,  that  of 
tne  whole  debt  of  £4,200,000  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent.,  and  they  were  empowered 
to  borrow,  by  the  sale  of  annuities  to  that  extent,  and  did  borrow  £^,992,440 
accordingly. 

At  this  time  (1749).  the  circumstances  of  the  Ck>mpany  underwent  a  most  im- 
portant change.  At  first  they  attempted  nothing  more  tnan  to  maintain  factories 
tor  the  accommodation  of  their  agents,  and  places  of  deposit  for  their  goods.  The 
marauding  character  of  the  native  princes  afterwards  rendered  it  necessary  to 
fortify  these  stations.  But  though  some  passages  in  the  Directors*  correspondence 
in  1689  indicate  a  desire  to  make  territorial  revenue  one  of  the  Company^  sources 
of  emolument,  yet  down  to  1749  they  had  acquired  only  a  few  small  districts 
around  Bombay,  Madras,  and  C^cutta.  The  war  which  then  broke  out  in  the 
C^unoatic  had  the  effect  of  converting  them  into  a  military  power,  and  of  rendering 
tJiem,  after  various  struggles,  virtual  sovereigns  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Much 
more  memorable  results  arose  out  of  the  war  in  Bengal,  and  the  rictories  of  C^ve, 
in  1757,  when  they  obtained  the  Dewannee,  including  the  real  occupancy  of  that 
provinoe,  vnth  Banar  and  Orissa,  forming  a  territory  more  extensive,  and  at  that 
time  supposed  more  opulent,  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  The  sovereignty  of 
these  territories  having  been  confirmed  to  the  (Company  by  treaty  in  1765,  an 
extraordinary  sensation  was  created,  and  both  themselves  and  the  nation  became 
inspired  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  their  wealth  ;  their  stock  rose  to  263,  and 
a  oividend  was  voted  of  12)  per  cent.  These  treasures,  however,  soon  became 
an  object  of  jealousy  and  desire,  both  to  the  people  ana  the  government.  The 
question  was  mooted  whether  any  body  of  subjects  could  exercise  an  authority 
independent  of  the  supreme  power ;  nor  were  ministers  slow  to  pronounce  that  the 
king  must  be  the  retd  and  only  sovereign  over  every  territory  conquered  by  the 
British  arms.  This  alarming  claim  was,  for  the  time,  evaded  by  an  agreement 
made  in  1767,  that  the  Company  should  annually  pajr  £400,000  into  the  EjDchequer, 
and  reduce  their  diridend  to  10  per  cent.;  upon  which  they  were  allowed  for  two 
years  to  retain  their  Indian  acquisitions.  In  1769,  a  similar  arrangement  ex- 
tended their  power  five  years  longer ;  but  at  this  epoch  a  disastrous  crisis  had 
urived  in  their  alEurs.  The  revenues  of  the  conquered  provinces,  though  yery 
considerable,  were  found  inadequate  to  defhky  the  expenses  of  the  war  vrith  Hyder 
Ali,  in  which  they  were  then  engaged,  and  to  meet  the  rapacity  of  their  servants,  and 
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tbe  exorbitant  diTidends  whieh  the  proprietors  thoiulit  themselvee  entitled  to 
demmnd.  Their  affiurs  were  now  (1/72)  in  a  state  m  extreme  embarrassment, 
whieh  they  in  vain  endeavomed  to  mitigate  by  loans  from  the  bank,  first  of 
£400,000  ( Jnly  15),  and  then  of  £200,000  ( Jnly  29).  They  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  statinK  to  government  (10th  August  17/2)  their  absolute  want  of  an  accom- 
modation to  the  amount  of  £1,500,000.  This  application  plaoed  them  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  minister,  who  determined,  indeed,  after  some  hesitation,  to  grant 
their  request,  but  under  conditions  which  might  promote  both  his  own  ii^ence 
and  that  of  the  crown.  His  terms  were,  that  the  Exchequer  should  lend  £  1 ,400.000 
at  4  per  cent.,  and  forego  the  stipulated  annual  payment  of  £400,000  till  that  debt 
were  discharged.  In  return,  the  Ck>mpany  were  not  to  divide  above  6  per  cent,  till 
that  object  should  be  accomplished ;  and  on  their  extrication  from  difficulties, 
were  to  pay  to  the  revenue  three-fourths  of  their  surplus  receipts  at  home.  The 
latter  point  was  loudly  denounced  by  the  Directors  as  oppressive ;  but,  in  fkct,  it 
proved  wholly  nugatory,  since  the  relief  from  embarrassment  and  the  possession  of  a 
snridus  were  never  realized.  The  minister  followed  up  this  measure  by  another 
still  more  ofiensive,  regulating  their  constitution,  both  at  home  and  in  India.— in 
particular,  requiring  tne  appointment  of  a  governor-general,  with  four  councillors, 
and  a  chief-justice  with  three  judges^  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  oi^inet.  llie 
remonstrances  of  the  Company  against  this  measure  were  fruitless,  and  ih&  ar- 
raojEements  were  carried  into  effect  by  two  acts  passed  in  June  1773. 

The  debt  to  government  was  discharged  in  17/7,  when  the  restriction  on  their 
dividends  vras  of  course  removed ;  and  in  1781,  a  new  agreement  vras  made,  by 
which  £400,000  were  accepted  by  government  in  discharge  of  all  former  claims, 
and  the  charter  extended  to  1794.  The  dividend  being  at  that  time  8  per  cent,  it 
was  also  stipulated  that  a  certain  share  of  the  surplus  profits  should  accrue  to  the 
public  ;  but  the  state  of  the  Company's  afikirs  rendered  the  latter  provision  of  no 
value. 

Meanwhile  the  Directors  were  actively  endeavouring  to  repress  the  disor- 
ders which  began  to  appear  in  their  Indian  possessions.  It  was  with  this 
view  chieAy  that  CHive  went  out  a  second  time  in  1765,  thoueh  circumstances  soon 
afterwards  led  also  to  a  vast  extension  of  their  temtorial  property.  The  two 
primary  objects  of  his  mission  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  exaction  of  presents  by 
British  officers  from  the  native  powers,  and  to  repress  the  internal  trade,  in  a  great 
measure  monopolized  by  them,  which  had  been  the  source  of  accumulated  evils. 
The  first  oi  these  measures  he  enforced  with  rigour.  The  latter,  however,  he  is 
said  to  have  partially  connived  at.  till  the  repeated  commands  of  the  Directors  left 
him  no  choice  but  to  perform  his  duty.  AfEairs,  nevertheless,  remained  in  extreme 
disorder ;  and  the  revenue  had,  in  no  degree,  answered  tbe  expectations  of  the 
Company.  On  the  resolution  being  formed  to  appoint  a  governor-general.  Parlia- 
ment nominated  Warren  Hastings.  The  choice  was  entity  approved  by  the  pro- 
frietors  ;  and  from  that  gentleman's  splendid  talents  and  great  experience  in 
ndian  affiurs,  the  happiest  results  were  expected  from  his  elevation  to  tne  supreme 
government.  His  administration  lasted  from  1772  to  1785 ;  and  the  various 
transactions  by  which  it  wus  marked  excited  in  Britain  a  very  intense  interest, 
and  gave  rise,  after  his  return,  to  some  of  the  most  memorable  ])roceedings  in  the 
recoras  of  Parliament,  though  they  did  not  permanently  affect  either  the  extent  of 
the  British  power,  or  its  relation  to  the  native  states.  During  Mr  Hastings* 
government^  the  revenue  had  been  somewhat  increased,  but  the  debt  had  been 
augmented  m  a  greater  proportion.  This,  however,  had  resulted  from  the  wars 
hi  which  the  Company  were  involved,  particularly  that  with  Hyder,  to  which 
Mr  Hastings  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  party.  The  violent  clamour  against 
him  led  to  nis  impeachment  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  bis  trial  lasted  from 
1788  to  1795,  in  the  course  of  which  it  appeared  thalL  if  he  had  not  been  free  fW>m 
blame,  it  was  erident  that  the  magnitude  of  his  o£fonces  had  been  considerably 
exaggerated :  the  sentence  of  ^  not  guilty"  vras  finally  passed  in  a  thin  house  upon 
ail  the  charges ;  and  the  Company  ^nted  him  a  considerable  pension. 

The  affiiirs  of  India  had  meantime  been  made  the  chief  ground  of  debate  in 
Parliament  betwixt  the  two  great  political  parties.  Mr  Fox  having  obtained  an 
ascendency  in  Parliament,  brought  in  his  memorable  bill,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  government  and  patronage  of  India  would  have  been  taken  from  the  0>m- 

Kny,  and  vested  in  the  Commons.  It  was  passed  without  difficulty  in  that  house; 
t  throu|^  the  infiuence  of  the  king,  it  was  rejected  hj  the  Lords.  Mr  Pitt 
obtained  oflioe  shortly  afterwards,  and  by  means  of  his  exertions  an  act  was  passed  iu 
1784,  which  made  a  material  change  in  the  administration  of  India,  by  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  %  new  body,  inTesied  with  high  powers,  called  the  Board  afContrmi^ 
the  Amotions  of  which  will  be  immediatelT  explained.  The  act  contained  Tery  stiiet 
injnnctions  for  the  remedy  of  the  erils  whence  the  Conmany*8  embarrasBmeots  were 
Bupposed  to  hare  arisen  ;  in  particular,  to  renounce  ul  schemes  of  war  and  con- 
quest, declaring  that  ^  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion  in  India, 
are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  interest  of  this  nation.'' 
In  order  to  fhlfil  the  objects  of  the  act.  Lord  Comwallis  was  appointed  goTemor- 
general  in  1786.  Animated  by  the  purest  patriotism  and  integ^ty,  and  endowed 
with  a  sound  judgment,  he  perhaps  did  not  possess  those  comprehensiTe  yiews 
which  form  the  complete  statesman.  In  undertaking  to  place  on  an  improTod 
basis  the  financial  ana  judicial  systems  of  British  India,  he  was  guided  by  motiyes 
decidedly  benerolent.    But  his  arrangements  in  some  cases  pro^Beded  on  a  reiy 


imperfect  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country;  and  he  applied 
founded  upon  abstract  theory  and  English  practice  to  a  people  in  wfi<Hn  loeal 
prq'udices  had  taken  deep  root.  The  sanguine  expectations  formed  from  his 
administration  were  therefore  in  a  great  measure  disappointed.  He  was  desirous,  in 
conformitT  with  his  instructions,  to  abstain  frt>m  ag|^!«ssion  and  conquest  in  erery 
form,  yet  ne  allowed  himself,  on  somewhat  slender  grounds,  to  be  drawn  into  hos- 
tilities with  Tippoo,  which  added  a  considerable  part  of  Mysore  to  the  Company's 
possessions,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  other  conquests  on  a  still  greater  scale. 
The  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been,  that,  instead  of  *^  conquest  anaextension  of 
dominion '^  being  abandoned,  it  was  from  this  time  that,  in  the  mode  of  acquirin/^ 
territory,  the  Company  dispensed  with  mercantile  intrigue,  and  began  to  assume 
more  of  a  purely  nulitary  cnaracter. 

In  179S,  the  charter  was  renewed  (33  Geo.  III.  c.  52)  for  20  years.  In  the 
same  year,  the  public  debt  of  £4^200.000  due  to  the  Company  was  joined  to 
the  3  per  cent,  stock  ;  but  as  £2,992,440  of  this  debt  had  been  previously  sold,  they 
became  holders  to  the  extent  of  the  balance  only,  riz.  £1,207,560.  which  last  sum 
was  not  paid  up  until  some  years  afterwards.  At  this  period  their  rerennes 
amounted  to  £8,225,628,  the  expenditure  to  £7,007.050.  thnsyielding  a  surplus 
of  £1,218,578 :  and  the  debt  was  reduced  to  £7^1,665.  This  state  of  ai&irs 
became  tiie  subject  of  Tehement  declamation  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere ;  and 
the  Act,  after  directing  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  with  |  per  cent, 
more  eventually  from  a  separate  fund,  and  providing  a  sinking  fhnd  of  £500^000 
per  annum,  gravely  appropriated  an  equal  amount  to  be  annually  paid  into 
the  British  Exchequer  ;  besides  contingent  sums  of  "  surplus  profits,"  wnich  were 
to  be  applied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  these 
golden  (freams  were  never  realized.  The  hostilities  against  the  French,  which 
oommenoed  in  1793,  led  to  their  being  entirely  stripped  of  their  Indian  settlements; 
but  though  annihilated  as  a  separate  party,  they  continued  to  intrigue  with  the 
native  princes,  particularly  Tippoo.  This  led  to  the  Mvsore  vrar  of  1799.  the 
destruction  of  that  sultan,  and  the  complete  breaking  up  of  his  territory.  In  1802, 
the  Mahratta  war  commenced,  the  most  important  of  all  in  which  the  Company 
have  ever  been  engaged.  Amidst  these  extended  operations,  the  surplus  <^ 
revenue  soon  disapneSred  ;  and  it  was  not  found  convenient  to  make  more  than 
two  payments  of  £250,000  each  to  the  public,  in  the  years  1793  and  1794.  In 
1797,  a  deficiency  occurred,  which  continued  tm  1811,  although,  by  the  extension 
of  territory  in  tne  interval,  the  revenue  had  increased  trom  about  8  to  15}  mil- 
lions sterling.  In  1810,  the  Company  obtained  temporary  assistance  fW>m  the 
public,  by  the  advance  of  £1^500,000  in  Exchequer  bills.  They  a^;ain  received 
accommodation  in  1812.  by  a  loan  of  £2,500,000  :  this  last  was  hqmdated  by  an- 
nual payments,  and  finsJlv  discharged  in  1822. 

In  1806,  the  Company  began  to  grant  licenses  to  the  ovniers  of  Indian  vessds, 
or  **  coun1a7  ships^'*^  to  trade  between  India  and  China.  This  traffic,  which  vras 
conducted  quite  distinct  fh>m  the  transactions  of  the  Company,  soon  became  of 
considerable  importance.  The  exports  of  the  country  traders,  consisting  chiefly  ^ 
opium  and  cotton  wool,  considerably  exceeded  in  value  their  imports  in  return  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  shipments  of  tea  by  the  Company  were  of  much 
greater  value  than  their  outward  investment.  The  balance  was  therefore  acUusted 
through  the  country  traders,  by  means  of  bills  dravm  by  the  Company's  servants 
at  Canton  upon  the  Bengal  government,  and  to  a  small  amount  also  on  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  London.  Previous  to  the  great  extension  of  the  country  trade,  the 
tea  was  principally  paid  for  with  bullion  exported  from  England,— the  export  <^ 
goods,  which  |ninciiHmy  consisted  of  woollen  cloths,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron, 
being  wholly  inadequate  to  that  purpose. 
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In  1813,  the  aet  53  G«o.  III.  o.  155,  was  passed,  which  renewed  the  charter  for 
a  period  of  20  years,  from  April  22.  1814.  By  this  statute  the  trade  with  India 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  nnaer  certain  re/^ulations ;  while  that  to  China, 
and  the  tea  trade  j^eraUy,  was  reserved  exclusiyely  to  the  Company.  At  the 
same  time,  the  territorial  and  commercial  branches  were  separated,  as  well  as  all 
accounts  connected  with  them.  During  the  20  years  embraced  by  the  charter,  there 
oecnired  the  Nepaulese  war.  1814  and  1815 ;  tne  Pindaree  war,  1817  and  1818 ;  the 
Burmese  war,  from  1824  to  1826 ;  besides  others  on  a  smaller  scale,  including  Bhurt- 
pore  in  1826.  Most  of  these  operations  led  to  an  enlargement  of  territory,  and  con- 
sequently to  an  increase  of  reyenue,  but  likewise,  as  before,  to  a  corresponding 
amount  of  expenditure  and  debt;  during  the  Burmese  war  alone  the  debt  being 
aiunmented  by  the  sum  of  £13,007.823. 

Before  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  in  1813,  it  was  confidently  stated,  in 
a  report  which  the  Directors  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Control,  ^  tnat  all  the 
expectations  then  entertained  by  British  merchants  as  to  the  wished  for  opening 
of  the  Indian  trade  were  groundless  and  delusiye;  that  those  who  should  act 
upon  them  if  the  trade  were  opened,  would  be  sure  to  experience  ruin,  loss^  and 
disappointment ;  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  Company's  commercial  privil^es 
would  be  in  effect  the  extinction  of  the  whole  of  the  present  Indian  system."  I^o- 
thing  daunted  by  this  statement,  the  merchants  at  once  entered  into  the  new  trade 
with  spirit,  and  the  following  table,  showing  the  progress  of  both  parties,  well 
illustrates  the  effects  of  the  c&nge  :— 

DiCLARED  Value  of  the  principal  Exports  fh>m  Great  Britain  to  all  places  East- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (except  China),  in  the  Years  1814.  1823,  and 
1832;  distinguisning  the  Priyate  Trade  from  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 


Becrandale. 

1814.            1 

1823. 

1832.               1 

Compaay. 

Private. 

Company. 

Private. 

Company. 

Private. 

23,962 
17.778 

*2;983 

11.720 

93,245 

17.167 

246 

11.297 

235,151 

413,675 

49,588 
28,638 
91,702 

65.460 
15,163 
69.836 
6,267 
18,079 

260,682 
20,213 

422,297 

£ 
90,055 

'i;486 

6,087 

36,402 

1,894 

29 

1.328 

85,649 

235,620 

£ 

97.188 

68,169 

1,128,468 

164»3 

122,167 

76,176 

133,559 

19.130 

25,742 

115,997 

221,489 

933,627 

£ 

'n,i80 

268 

12 

1,060 

11,264 

3,012 

5,341 

45 

306 

37,801 

78,902 

87,606 
178,036 
1,531,125 
309,719 
100,087 

71.025 
141,681 

149,949 
199.708 
763,283 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn 

Obfli. 

Hardware  and  cutlery. 

Wines. 

Other  articles. 

'  Total.... 

826,558 

1,048,132 

458,550 

2.957,705 

149,193 

3,601,093 

£1.874.690         1 

£3,4i6,255         i 

£3,760,286         1 

The  preceding  table  shows,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  most  of  the  commodities  which  make  up  our  export  trade  with  India,  the  yalue 
of  the  shipments  was  doubled  yrithin  the  18  years  from  1814  to  1832,  while  in 
British  cottons,  twist,  and  yam,  the  increase  was  eighteen  fold  ;  an  increase  the 
more  worUiy  of  notice  as  occurring  with  regard  to  a  species  of  manufactures  for 
onr  supply  of  which  we  were  not  many  years  before  dependent  upon  the  looms  of  Hin- 
dostan.  In  comparing  the  Company's  with  the  priyate  trade,  it  will  be  obsenred, 
that  while  the  former  progressiyely  decreases,  thelatter  rapidly  increases.  Indeed, 
fts  the  Company's  exports  include  military  stores  as  well  as  merchandise,  it  may 
be  held  to  haye  yirtually  expired  in' the  year  1825.  in  which  year  the  yalue  of  the 
goods  exported  by  them  amounted  to  only  £73,000.  These  results,  yiewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fact,  that  for  not  a  few  jean  prior  to  1814  little  alteration  had 
occurred  in  their  exports,  showed  condnsiyely  that  the  increase  was  owing  entirely 
to  the  actiyity  of  the  priyate  traders. 

The  unfitness  of  a  large  corporation  like  that  of  the  East  India  Com^anj  to 
prosecute  commercial  dealings  being  now  apparent.  Parliament  had  little  hesitation, 
when  called  upon  to  legislate  on  Indian  affairs  in  1833,  in  not  only  abolishing  their 
Bumopoly  of  the  Cliiiuk  trade,  but  in  preyenting  them  from  earring  on  any 
mercantile  operations  whateyer,  and  of  restricting  them  to  the  administration  of 
their  yast  territories.  This  change  was  eflleoted  by  the  three  acts  of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
«.  85, 93,  and  101.    The  first  is  entitled  An  Act  for  effecting  an  Arrangement  with 
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the  East  India  Company,  and  for  the  better  GoTemaient  of  hif  Majesty't  Indian 
Territories,  till  April  30,  1854 ;  the  second.  An  Act  to  regolate  ^e  Trade  to 
China  and  India;  and  the  third^  An  Act  to  proTide  for  the  CoUecti<m  and  Manaipe- 
ment  of  the  Duties  on  Tea.  Tne  general  amonnt  of  the  prorisions  of  these  aeta 
was  to  throw  open,  for  the  first  time,  the  countries  to  whidi  they  relate,  to  British 
enterprise  and  capital.  Down  to  181 3  both  China  and  India  were  as  completely  shot 
ajninst  the  people  of  this  country  generally,  as  if  ther  had  been  hostile  regions. 
Tne  charter  of  1813  diminished,  to  a  certain  degree,  this  restriction,  by  allowing 
the  ships  of  private  traders  to  resort  to  India,  and,  more  recently,  regulations  m 
the  Indian  goyemment  permitted  a  limited  extent  of  land  for  indigo  plaatatioiis 
to  be  held  in  India  by  persons  who  were  not  natives;  while  trade  was  licensed  by 
the  Company  between  China  and  India.  But  much  of  this  was  upon  sufferaaoe. 
and  no  lelaxation  of  tiie  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  China  and  EngUnd  had 
ever  been  conceded. 

CONSTITUTIOK  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  CoUPAJTr. 

The  goT^nment  of  the  East  India  Company's  territories  is  composed  of  the  Home 
Government  and  the  Executive  Government  in  India. 

The  Home  Government  consists  of,  U/,  The  Court  of  Proprietors;  2d,  The  Court 
of  Directors  ;  M^  The  Board  of  Control. 

The  Court  qf  Proprietors  elect  the  Directors,  and  make  bv-laws,  which  are  bind- 
ing in  all  matters  not  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  General  courts  are  held 
quarterly,  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  at  which  no  one  can  be 

§  resent  unless  possessed  of  £500  stock ;  and  the  proprietors  rate  according  to 
le  amount  which  thev  possess.  The  lowest  sum  wnich  entitles  a  proprietor 
to  a  single  vote,  is  £1000  (of  which  he  must  have  been  in  possession  tor  the 
preceding  12  months,  unless  such  stock  was  obtained  by  bequest  or  marriage); 
£3000,  two  votes;  £6000,  three  votes ;  and  £10,000,  four  votes.  No  greater  number 
of  votes  can  be  given  bjr  any  one  proprietor.  The  number  of  proprietors  lately 
entitled  to  vote  waa  1976;  of  which  54  possessed  each  four  votes.;  50  each  three  ; 
370  each  two;  and  1502  bad  single  votes. 

The  Court  qflHrectors  consists  of  24  proprietors,  who  are  elected  for  four  years;' 
six  going  out  annually  by  rotation.  They  are  re-eligible,  and  generally  are  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  a  year;  thirteen  form  a  court.  The  qualification  for 
a  seat  in  the  direction  is  the  possession  of  £2000  stock.  The  election  takes  place 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  April  in  each  year.  The  Directors  elect  annually, 
from  their  own  body,  a  chairman  and  deputy-chairman.  The  court  conducts 
the  whole  affairs  of  tne  Company,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  They  nominate  the  governors  of  the  presidencies,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  crown.  Thev  can  recall  the  governors,  or  any  other  of  their  servants,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Board  of  Control.  Such  despatches  as  that  Board  consider 
should  he  secret,  are  forwarded  to  India  by  a  Secret  Committee^  which  usually 
consists  of  the  chairman,  deputy-chairman,  and  the  senior  member  of  the  court. 
These  all  take  the  oath  of  secrecy,  and  form  the  channel  through  which  are  trans- 
mitted the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Board  on  all  matters  relating  to  war  or 
peace.  The  Directors  are  allowed  an  appeal  from  the  Board  of  Control  to  the  king 
in  council ;  which,  as  Mr  Mill  observes,  b  little  else  than  an  appeal  from  the  king 
to  himself,  and  has  never  in  practice  been  resorted  to. 

The  Board  qf  Control  consists  of  six  members,  among  whom  must  be  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  a  Secretary  of  State  ;  one  of  which  high  officers,  sa- 
Kinted  to  act  as  president,  does  in  fact  exercise  nearly  the  whole  power  of  the 
>ard.  Its  functions  are  described  in  Mr  Pitt's  act  of  1784,  somewhat  vaguely,  in 
the  following  terms :— **  From  time  to  time  to  check,  superintend,  and  ccmtrol  all 
acts,  operations,  and  concerns,  which,  in  any  wise,  relate  to  the  civil  or  military 
government  or  revenues  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United  Company 
m  the  East  Indies."  They  are  authorized  to  inspect  all  c<HTespondence  and  de- 
spatches to  and  from  India,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Proprietors  and 
Directors  ;  also  to  have  access  to  all  documents  belonging  to  the  Company.  They 
have  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  instructions  which  that  body  send  out  to 
their  servants  ;  and  in  certain  special  cases,  as  has  just  been  noticed,  can  transmit 
orders  directly  through  a  secret  committee  of  the  Directors,  who  act  as  the  mere 
channel  of  ttuoir  communications.  The  Board  of  Control  is  now  almost  the  soW 
governing  power  ;  they  direct  all  the  grand  measures,  nominate  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  influence  the  other  important  appointments.  They  also  possess  by 
courtesy  a  large  share  of  the  general  patronage ;  the  president,  who  is  a  oabin^ 
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inmister,  is  virtnaUy  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in  Parliament  is  held  aoooont- 
able  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  affidrs  of  that  oonntry. 

The  Boara  or  Control  and  I>ireet<Hr8  hare,  on  the  whole,  worked  together  with 
a  greater  degree  of  harmony  than  miij^t  hare  been  expected  from  an  independent 
ai3  ill-defined  jurisdiction.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  details  of  Indian 
affiurs  haye  been  generally  administered  by  the  Directors  without  yezatious  or 
opanmre  interference  from  the  oontrolling  authority. 

The  establishment  of  the  Company  in  England,  in  1835,  comprised  494  persons, 
whose  salaries  and  allowances  amounted  to  £134,454. 

Thb  Exbcutite  Government  in  India  is  administered  at  the  three  presidencies, 
Bengal,  Bdadras,  and  Bombay.  In  the  first,  the  govemment  consists  or  a  goremor- 
genmJ  and  four  eounciUors ;  and  at  the  two  others,  of  a  goremor  and  three 
councillors.    The  commander-in-chief  is  generally  a  member  of  counciL     The 

Kremor-general  has  a  controlling  power  over  the  govemorsof  Madras  and  Bom- 
y.  The  making  and  enforcing  of  laws  in  the  respective  presidencies  is  vested 
in  the  governors  in  council,  subject,  in  certain  instances,  to  the  consent  of  ^e  supreme 
court  of  judicature,  to  register  these  decrees  ;  and  in  all  cases  to  the  approval  dT 
the  Board  of  Control  and  Court  of  Directors.  Two  systems  of  Judicature  exist  in 
India,— the  Qne^i's  supreme  courts,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  Europeans 
generally,  and  affects  the  natives  only  in  and  within  a  certain  distance  around 
the  sevenu  presidencies  ^  and  the  Company's  courts,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture 
of  European  and  native  judges. 

The  Company's  I'erritoeies. 
The  Company's  dominions^  besides  the  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  and  the  territories  from  time  to  time  annexed  to  them  by  cession  or  con- 
quest, comprise  numerous  tributary  or  protected  states,  the  princes  of  which 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  government.  According  to  the  last 
edition  of  Mr  Hamilton's  Indian  Gazetteer,  the  area  and  population  of  the  whole, 
including  the  states  in  Hindostan  still  independent,  are  as  foDow  :— 


Madras  Prnidenoy 

Territories  in  Deccan,  5tc. 
acquired    since    1816. 
mosthrattacliedtoBom- 
htkytrmiAeDcj 

AlucS  &  TaiBUTARICS. 

Niiam 

Sq.  miles. 

Indipxndknt  Statss. 
NepauIRaJa 

S,.mil«. 

328,000 
IM.iiOO 
11,000 

00,000 

57,600,000 
15,000,000 
2,500,000 

8,000,000 

53,000 
50,000 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 

Lahore  Rflja 

Ameers  of'Sinde 

Dominions  of  Bindbi., . . . 
Cabol,  east  of  Indus*.... 

I.^Sf  A  BEYOITD  TUB 

Qanoks. 
BHtish   AcquiiiUons   in 

1824  and  1825. 
Countries  S.  of  Rangoon , 
consisting  of  part  of  Mar- 
taban  and  Tavaj,  Ye, 
Tenasserim,  and,  Mer- 
Biii  Islands 

177,000 

11,000,000 

053,000 

96,000 
70,000 
20,000 
18,000 

14,000 
27,000 
14,000 
8,000 
283,000 

83,000,000 

10,000,000 
3,000,000 
8,000,000 
2,000,000 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
16,000,000 

12,000 
11,000 

54,000 

51,000 
100.000 

150,000 

NatDoor  Ra)a 

KSSrfondf :....:::::: 

Gulcowar 

Koiah,  Boondee,  &  Bo- 
pan] 

Mysore  RaJa 

&SS!^iu5f.......:::::: 

Travancore  and  Cochin. . 
Other  RiOm  and  Ohieb.. 

Arraoan 

Assam  and  adjacent  petty 

Total.... 

Total.... 

1,103,000 

123,000,000 

77,000 

L    301,000 

Stock,  Finances,  &c. 
The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Corporation  amounts  to  £6,000,000,  of  which  there  were 
snbscoribed,  at  the  union  of  the  two  Companies  in  1708,  £3,200,000 ;  in  1786, 
£800,000 ;  in  1789,  £1,000,000  ;  and  in  1794,  £1,000,000.  The  aot  of  1833,  while  it 
determined  that  the  goTemment  of  the  Indian  territories  should  be  continued  to 
the  Company  until  the  30th  of  April  1854,  directed  (as  ahready  noticed)  that  their 
trading  privileges  should  cease  rrom  the  22d  April  1834,  that  their  commercial 
assets  should  l^  assigned  to  goyemment  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  terri- 
torial debt,  and  that,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  saleable  effects,  the  sum  of£2,000,000 
should  be  taken,  to  be  inyested  in  the  public  funds,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  capital  stock. 

*  Cabul  may  now  be  induded  uader  the  protected  or  allied  states. 
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The  Seeurtty  Fund  thus  created,  consists  of  goTernment  3  per  cent,  stock,  which 
amounted,  on  the  5th  July  1837,  to  £2,461,562, 16s.  8d.;  composed  of  consolidated 
3  per  cent,  annuities,  £6841,  17s.  7d.:  and  reduced  3  per  cent,  annuities, 
£22454,720. 19s.  Id.,  held  in  the  name  of  tne  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt. 

The  Divtdendj,  annually  ^yable  to  the  proprietors,  has  been  10j|  per  cent,  since 
Midsummer  1798  ;  and  this  rate  is  secured  to  them  under  the  new  act    It  was 

Eiyable  formerly  out  of  the  commercial  assets  of  the  Company  only  ;  but  by  the 
te  act  it  is  constituted  a  charse  upon  the  territorial  revenues  of  India,  it  is 
payable  at  the  East  India  House  naif-yearly,  namely,  on  the  5th  of  January  and 
the  5th  of  July. 

The  Redemption  cf  the  Capital  Stock  may  take  place  on  or  after  the  SOth  of  April 
1874,  at  the  option  of  the  legislature,  on  payment  of  £200  for  erery  £100  of  stock  ; 
but  it  is  proYided,  that  in  case  the  ffoyemment  of  India  should  be  taken  from  the 
Company  in  1854,  the  redemption  of  the  stock  at  200  per  cent,  may  be  claimed  by 
the  Corporation. 

The  Debt  of  the  Company  consists  of  (1.)  the  India  Bonds  ;  and  (2.)  the  Terri- 
torial  Debt. 

(1.)  The  **  India  Bonds'*  comprise  the  floating  debt  of  the  Corporation  in  this 
country ;  they  are  for  sums  of  £100,  £200,  £300,  and  £500  each,  and  being  payable 
half-yearly  to  the  Company  at  par,  they  are  commonly  used  in  London  (where 
they  are  constantly  marketable)  as  an  inrestment  for  monev  that  is  liable  to  be 
sucfdenly  called  for.  The  interest  (always  computed  up  to  the  day  on  which  they 
are  bought  or  sold)  is  payable  at  the  East  India  House  on  the  1st  of  April  and  the 
1st  of  October :  its  present  rate  is  Zh  per  cent.  The  amount  of  these  bonds  in  cir- 
culation, prior  to  the  last  renewal  of  tne  charter,  was  about  £SL700,000  ;  but  it  has 
been  since  greatly  reduced.  In  the  year  1839-40,  the  annual  charge  on  account  of 
the  home  bond  debt  is  stated  at  only  £51,828. 

(2.)  The  **  Territorial  Debt  **  in  India  amounted,  on  the  30th  of  April  1838,  to 
£30,249,893.  bearing,  at  yarious  rates,  interest  amounting  to  £1,427^6  a-year. 
About  one-fourth  of  this  debt  is  held  by  natiyes.  Only  a  portion  of  it  is  transfer- 
able in  London,  consisting  of  a  5  per  cent,  loan,  the  dividends  on  which  are  payable 
at  the  East  Inoia  House,  twelve  months  after  they  become  due  in  India,  at  a  fixed 
rate  of  exchange. 

The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  in  India  for  the  kst  two  years  for  which  it  has 
been  published  are  as  follows : 


Revenues. 

1837-38. 

1838^.« 

Cbarses. 

1837^. 

1838^.* 

Bengal.  .Oo.'s  rupees 

ASS;;::::::::;:::: 

7,«,27.200 
3.34,20,136 
3,74,70.004 
i;75,89,877 

7,10.03.108 
4.06,61.737 
3.76.93,899 
1,61,30,278 

Bengal.  .Co.'s  rupees 

Agra..   .,.r  .,  ,r  --   .   r   , 

6,69,15.428 

77,98.714 

3.22,36,136 

2,08,58,805 

7,93.93.089 

86.29.471 

3.28,81.619 

2.07.01.110 

Ma^lnui, 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bum  of  Ordinary  Re- 
venues...  

Equal  In  ■terUng£ 

eeipU, 
BengaL 

16.07,07,217 
16,066,302 

1,96,069 
14,703 

16,44,89.092 

Sum     of    Ordinary 

Charges  of  India.. 

Equal  in  sterling  £ 

Charges. 
BenoaL 

12,78,03,083 

14,16.05,289 

16,420,846 

1,76.652 
485 

11,961,539 
64,450 

13.275,496 
4.412 

Ma^as. 

SS^::::::::::::: 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Rupees. . 
£  sterling.. 

Total    £  sterling.. 
Deflclen<7inl8^^. 

2.13,272 

1,77,137 

Rupees.. 

£  sterling.. 

£  sterling.. 

Charges  in  England.. 

64.450 

4,412 

19.994 

16,606 

6.042 

413 

15,086,296 

15,437,451 
453.923 

11.987,581 
2,304.445 

13,275.909 
2.615.465 

TotalChargesoflndia 
Surplus  in  1837-38  . . 

£14,292.026 
794.270 

15,891,374 

16,086.296      16.891.3741 

15.066.296 

15,891,374 

The  reyenue  of  the  Company  is  derired  principally  from  the  land,  over  which  (as 
common  in  the  East)  it  exercises  the  right  of  ownership,  not  by  retaining  actual 
possession,  but  by  levying  assessments  which  have  been  usually  so  (^culated  as  to 
realize  the  greatest  amount  of  rental  that  could  be  safely  extracted  horn  ^e  culti- 
vators.   Formerly,  the  lands  were  held  by  the  rffott  or  cultivators  of  the  soil, 

*  Stated  in  the  accounts  as  partly  estimated. 
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"whose  right  of  peipeiual  ocenpanoy  was  never  Questioned,  but  who  were  subject  to 
the  demands  of  their  respective  governments, — oiemands  unlimited  as  to  riebt,  but 
limited  in  extent  by  custom.  Dmerent  systems  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  coUection. 
In  some  places  the  rent  or  tax  was  collected  in  one  sum  from  each  village,  which 
kept  up  a  body  of  officers  whose  functions  consisted  in  proportioning  and  levying 
the  assessment  according  to  the  means  of  the  ryots.  In  other  cases,  government 
appointed  officers,  who  received  charge  of  several  districts,  and  who  were  remu- 
nerated by  a  per  centage  upon  the  amount  collected.  These  functionaries  were  called 
sewindarSf  whence  the  puin  acquired  its  name  of  the  zemindary  system.  Their 
allowance  formerly  was  oue-tentn  part  of  the  collections  ;  but  in  the  year  1793, 
the  Marquis  ComwalllSj  then  governor-general,  formed  the  resolution  of  placing 
the  zemindars  in  the  situation  of  proprietors,  hj  fixing  the  assessment  against 
them,  and  engaging  not  to  raise  at  any  time  its  amount.  This  arrangement, 
termed  the  permanefU  settlement,  has  been  established  through  a  great  part  of  the 

nldenoies  of  Bengal  and  Madras.  It  was  hoped  that  by  tnis  means  the  zemiu- 
wonld  have  been  induced  to  improve  their  estates,  since  the  whole  increased 
revenue  resulting  from  such  improvements  would  have  been  permanently  theirs. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  power  thus  confided  to  the  landholders  has  been  used 
princii>ally  as  the  means  of  oppressing  the  cultivators ;  and  in  order  to  remedy 
this  evil,  the  Companv  has,  of  late  years,  with  the  view  of  abolishing  the  system  of 
middlemen,  become  tne  purchasers  of  all  estates  thus  held  which  have  been  brought 
to  sale,  ana  making  their  bargain  directly  with  the  farmers  or  ryots  ;  whence  the 
plan  is  termed  the  ryotwarv  system. 

Of  the  other  branches  or  revenue,  the  principal  is  the  monopoly  of  salt,  which  is 
mannfactored  by  the  agents  of  government,  and  disposed  of  by  public  sale  for 
ready  money.  The  next  in  point  of  importance  is  the  monopoly  or  omum,  which 
in  the  year  1837-38  produced  2,09,65,187  Company's  rupees,  subject  to  K.  65^97,949 
of  chafes,  leaving  R.  1,43,67,238  net.  Being  produced  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  the  impost  is  levied  only  in  the  Bengal  presidency.  It  has  to  compete, 
however,  with  the  opium  of  Malwa,  originafiv  much  inferior,  but  which,  bsing 
manufactured  by  free  cultivation,  has  improved  greatly  both  in  quantity  and  qua- 
lity. The  latter  is  exported  at  Bombay,  where  it  pays  a  custom  duty  ;  a  system 
which  has  be^i  strongly  recommended  in  Bengal,  and  would  be  attended  with 
many  advantages ;  but  the  large  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  the  dread  of  smug- 
gling, has  caused  every  change  to  be  viewed  with  apprehension.  Tobacco  is  made 
a  subject  of  monopoly  only  in  the  western  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency. 
Customs  are  levied  on  the  exportation,  and  also,  down  to  1837,  on  the  inland 
transit  of  goods.  Another  order  of  imposts,  which  bears  the  title  of  sayer,  appears 
to  consist  of  dues  levied  at  markets  and  the  gates  of  towns.  With  these  are  usually 
combined  a  second  class  called  abkaree,  which  are  laid  chiefly,  in  the  form  of 
license,  on  spirits,  opium,  and  every  species  of  intoxicating  drugs.  The  other 
branches  are  derived  from  stamps,  post-office,  mint,  marine  duties  and  pilotage, 
to  which  may  be  added  judicial  fees  and  fines. 

The  expenditure  consists  partly  of  dividends  to  the  proprietors,  partljr  of 
charges  attending  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  the  various 
civil  mnctionaries,  but  chiefly  in  the  support  of  the  Company's  military  establish- 
ment. 

The  Indian  Army. 

In  the  ^vemment  administered  by  the  Company  the  most  striking  feature 
is  that  military  force  by  which  their  colossal  empire  was  mainly  acquired,  and  is 
still  held  in  subiection.  Its  composition  is,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
auy  army  ever  levied  ;  for  India  is  subjected  to  a  foreign  .'yoke  by  her  own  sol- 
diers, paid  with  her  own  money.  It  might  at  first  appear  that  a  conquering  state 
could  not.  without  the  utmost  peril,  rely  on  such  means ;  but  the  incorruptible 
fidelity  of  the  native  troops  or  sepoys,  under  British  commanders,  has  entirely  re- 
moved all  such  apprehension.  This  army  attained,  by  gradual  steps,  its  present 
strength  and  discipline.  A  few  battalions  were  at  mrst  employed  merely  as  an 
appendage  to  the  Company's  forces,  and  at  that  time,  captain,  adjutant,  and 
some  sergeants  were  the  only  English  officers  attached  to  them.  AVith  the  skill 
which  these  communicated,  tney  easily  vanquished  the  irregular  troops  of  the  na- 
tive princes.  When  the  latter,  however,  began  to  introduce  European  tactics,  it 
became  necessary  to  raise  the  mdigenous  force  to  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  ; 
their  complement  of  British  officers  was  progressively  increased,  and  they  were 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  regiments  of  the  line.  This  method  was  brought  into 
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fbll  operation  in  1796 ;  since  which  year  no  native  has  been  allowed  to  iiM  aboT» 
the  rank  of  subahdar,  the  hiffaest  pay  attached  to  which  in  147  rupees  per  montli ; 
and  in  that  station  he  is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  youngest  subaltern  from 
England. 

The  following  was  the  effectiye  force  of  the  Indian  army  in  18S7  :  namely,  Bri- 
tish forces,  consisting  partly  of  Qaeen's  troops,  and  partly  of  the  Company's 
European  regiments,  26,58*2;  natire  troops,  including  8728  British  officers,  157.758; 
contmgont  native  forces,  1 1 1)500  ;  total.  295,840.  »nce  the  year  just  specifted,  the 
hostilities  in  Afghanistan  and  Uhina  naye  doubtless  led  to  a  yery  considerable 
increase  in  these  numbers. 

EAST  INDIES.    [India.] 

EAU  D£  COLOGNE,  a  celebrated  preparation  for  the  toilet,  is  nothing  more 
than  aromatized  alcohol.  It  is  eztensiyely  manufiMtured  in  Irance  from  silent 
brandy,  mixed  with  sage,  thyme,  camj^r,  cloves,  and  other  herbs  and  spices;  the 
whole  being  macerateatogether,  and  then  distilled. 

Eau  db  Luce  is  formed  of  the  distilled  oil  of  amber  and  water  of  ammonia. 

EBONY  (Fr.  Ebine.  Ger.  Bbenholx),  a  hard,  durable,  black-coloured  wood, 
obtained  from  different  species  of  Duupyras,  a  large  tree,  round  in  troftical  conn- 
tries,  especially  in  India,  the  Malayan  Islands  and  Peninsula.  That  which  is 
considered  to  be  of  the  best  qualit;r  »  ^0  l>'  ebentu,  a  native  of  the  Bfauritios, 
Ceylon,  and  Mada^^ascar  ;  being  jet-black,  astriiurent,  and  of  an  acrid,  pungent 
taste.  Ebony,  besides  its  other  qualities,  is  suscepuole  of  an  elegant  polish  or  lustre, 
and  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation^  it  is  at  present  chiefly  used  for 
inlaying,  for  making  rules  and  scales,  as  not  being  liable  to  warp,  ana  for  other 
purposes  in  turnery;  but  it  is  in  less  request  now  than  formerly  for  cabinet-making, 
cheaper  woods,  dyed  black,  narticularly  that  of  the  pear-tree,  being  commonly 
substituted  for  it.    About  2000  tons  are  annually  imported. 

ECU,  an  old  French  silver  coin  worth  6  livres:  also  a  Swiss  piece  of  40  batsen. 

ECUADOR,  OB  EQUATOR,  a  stote  oopprisinff  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  former 
republic  of  Colombia,  is  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America,  betwixt  New  Gra- 
nada and  Pern;  and  extends  from  6""  2Xy  S.  to  2""  N.  lat..  and  from  70<>  to  81"* 
W.  long.  Area  825,000  s<^uare  miles.  Population,  600,000,  of  which  about 
160,000  are  whites  of  Spanish  extraction;  the  rest  chiefly  Indians.  Divisions, 
Ecuador  or  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Assuay,  each  subdirided  into  provinces.  Capital, 
Quito,  an  inland  town,  and  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  S.  America;  pop.  70,000.    The 

S>yemment  is  republican,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both 
ected  by  the  cantonal  deputies  of  the  provinces,  in  a  provisional  assembly  held 
once  in  four  years. 

The  ooontry  is  inteneeted  by  the  Andes,  and  the  temperature  of  conne  diflfers  constderably 
In  the  elevated  Unds  a4)ohiinB  those  mountahis^  and  to  the  low  countriet  on  both  sides  of  the 


range.    The  department  of  Quito,  though  subject  to  earthquakes,  possesses  a  very  mUd  and 
Inbriousdinu'      -..^--   - -. ..  __^.._ — ,. . .^ . .... 

5n  of  AssuMra  ,.       „  .    , . 

gives  a  varied  charactef'to  the  productions  of  the  oountiy.    The  most  important  are  cocoa,  ■ 


salubrious  dimate.    That  of  Guayaquil  and  tlie  valleys  along  the  coast  is  warmer,  and  the  por* 


tion  of  Assuay  adjohiing  the  river  Amaion  and  its  tributaries  &  very  hot.  Tbediffarenoe  ofeiiinata 
gives  a  varied  character  to  the  productions  of  the  country.  The  most  important  are  cocoa,  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  tobacco,  and  ctncnona  bark.  The  last  is  obtained  diieflv  from  forests  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Loxa  hi  Assuay.  In  the  department  of  Guayaquil,  oak  mm  other  timber  trees  aremo- 
duced,  faioludlng  the  strong  wood  called  guaehapeli,  cedar,  ebony,  and  other  cabinet  woods.  There 
are  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Quito,  and  at  Znnima  in  Assuay ;  out  the  oonnUy  is  less  rich  in  the 


aregoW 

predous  metals  than  the  other  states  which  comprehend  a  portion  ot  the  Andes.  Quicksilver, 
nowever,  is  found  at  Asogues ;  lead  also  exists ;  sulphur  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantity  at 
Tesoan,  in  Chimboraio ;  and  salt  is  procured  on  the  coast. 

The  marittane  commerce  of  Ecuador  is  concentrated  at  QvoffaquOt  a  lloaridiiog  portdtaated  in 
S*  IS'  8.,  and  70**  AS'  W.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  estuary  of  which  is 
here  about  2  miles  broad ;  pop.  28.000.  The  port  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  town 
is  unhealthv,  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  from  befaiff  built  of  wood,  my  subject  to  fires.  On 
the  8.  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  a  dockyard  mudb  used  for  shlpbailding.  Exports,  chiefly 
ooeoa  (nearly  9.000,000  Ibe.),  which  is  mostly  sent  to  Spain,  Mexico,  U.  States,  and  Pern,  tfan- 
ber,  hidee,  cattle,  and  tobacco ;  the  annual  vahie  of  the  oaigoee  being  nearly  £290,000.  The  im- 
porU,  conabthig  of  British  manu£aotures,  wine,  silks,  and  other  arudes,  are  of  nearly  the  same 
amount. 

Meaturu,  Weights,  and  JifwMy,  same  as  New  Oeanaoa. 

.F&um«c«.— The  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  each  eethnated  at  $800,000.  The  domestio 
debt  is  unknown.  The  foreign  debt  consbu  of  %\k  per  cent,  of  tlie  loans  contracted  in  London  for 
Colombia  in  1822  and  1894,  or  £1,451,250,  exdudve  of  arrears  of  faiterest  thereon,  at  6  per 
cent,  since  1896. 

EEL,  a  peculiar  description  of  fish  resembling  the  snake  in  its  external  form, 
but  having  otherwise  little  similarity.  There  are  different  spedee,  but  the  most 
common  is  the  sharp-nosed  eel  (Murwna  anguilia).  Eels  inhabit  almost  all  our 
riyers,  lakes,  and  ponds;  and  are  in  great  esteem  for  the  table.    The  best  kind— 
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the  silyer  eel— is  that  fbnnd  in  the  clearest  waters.  The  din/^  yellow,  and  the  deep 
sallow-green,  are  very  inferior  to  the  clear  coppery  brown-baoked  eel,  and  eyen  to 
the  bronze-coloured.  Their  freshness  is  known  by  their  yivacity  of  motion.  "  The 
London  market  is  principally  supplied  from  Holland  by  Dutch  fishermen.  There 
are  two  companies  in  Holland,  having  fiye  yessels  each:  their  yessels  are  built  with 
a  capacious  well,  in  which  large  quantities  of  eels  are  preserred  aliTe  till  wanted. 
One  or  more  of  these  yessels  may  be  constantly  seen  lying  olF  Billingsgate:  Uie 
others  go  to  Holland  for  fresh  supplies,  each  bringing  a  cargo  of  15,000  to  20,000 
lbs.  of  uye  eels  *^  (  Yarrell),    About  70  cargoes  are  annually  imported. 

EFFECTIVE,  a  term  used  in  manr  parts  of  the  Continent  to  express  coin,  in 
contradistinction  to  paper-money.  Thus  bills  upon  Vienna  are  generally  directed 
to  be  paid  in  effective,  to  guard  against  their  bemg  paid  in  paper-money  of  a  de- 
preciated yalue:  very  frequently  also,  the  particular  money  m  which  the  bill  is  to 
be  paid  is  specified :  as  in  20  kreuser  pieces. 

EGGS  (Fr.  (Ev/t).  The  eggs  of  domestic  fowls  form  a  considerable  branch  of 
inland  traffic,  more  particularly  betwixt  Ireland  and  Britain.  **  The  trade  in  eggs, 
the  yalue  of  which,  for  export,  according  to  Mr  Williams,  in  1882,  amountedto 
£500  a-day,  paid  by  England  to  Ireland,  is  carried  on  witn  considerable  yiyadty 
at  Lanesborough,  and  also  at  Tarmonbi^ry .''—*'  In  the  height  of  the  season,  the 
prices  at  Laneeborough  were  from  28.  6d.  to  4s.  per  120;  but  towards  the  winter, 
they  rise  to  fie.  The  egg^  are  packed  in  layers  with  straw,  in  crates.  Each  orate 
will  hold  about  84  hunoEred  of  six  score,  tHat  is  10,080,  the  first  cost  being  ftt>m 
£10, 10s.  to  £16, 16s.  per  crate.  These  are  sent  forward  on  speculation  to  Dublin, 
cir  occasionally  at  once  to  the  English  market;  and  a  profit  of  £4  or  £5  per  crate 
Is  considered  a  fair  remuneration"  {WeUVi  Roeeommon),  Eggs  are  also  largely 
imported  from  abroad,— no  fewer  than  96,000,000  being  atpresent  brought  annually 
ttom  the  Continent,  chiefiy  from  the  department  of  the  Fas  de  Calais  in  France. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  the  egg  trade  is  carried  on  to  an  extent  hardly 
credible  in  this  country.  In  a  paper  lately  read  by  M.  Legrand  to  the  Statistical 
Society,  the  number  exported  in  1834  is  stated  at  90,441,600.  and  the  total  number 
oonsumed  at  7,231,160,000 :  equal,  at  only  4d.  the  dozen,  to  £10,168,891 .  **  The  con- 
sumption in  Paris  is  calculated  at  115|  eggs  per  head,  or  101.152,400.  The  con- 
sumption, in  other  parts  of  France,  may  be  recxoned  at  double  this  rate,  as,  in  many 
parts  of  the  countij}  dishes  composed  of  eggs  and  mUk  are  the  principal  items  in 
all  the  meals." 

EGYPT  extends  in  length  about  500  miles  along  the  riyer  Nile,  from  its  mouth 
upwards;  and  comprehends  a  breadth  of  200  or  SCK)  miles  tmrn  the  Red  Sea  to  an 
ill  defined  boundary  in  the  Libyan  desert.  It  was  formerly  diyided  into  16  pro- 
yinoes,  but  is  now  composed  of  24  departments,  which  are  subdiyided,  accoraing 
to  the  French  system,  mto  arrondissements  and  cantons.  Population,  2,500,001^ 
chiefly  Arab-Egyptians  or  Felahs.  Capital,  Cairo,  an  inland  city;  pop.  240,000. 
Egypt  is  an  appendage  to  the  Turkish  empire :  but  is  under  the  goyemment  of  a 
pasna,  whose  power  is  nearly  despotic,  though  he  occasionally  consults  a  council 
composed  of  his  chief  officers. 

Tb«  coltlTsted  pert  of  EfQrpt  la  confined  to  the  bttuki  of  the  Nile.  This  region  ii  divided  by 
nature  into  two  piurtc,— Lower  Bgypt,  oompoaed  of  the  alluvial  tract  formed  by  the  Delta  of  the 
NUe ;  and  Upper  Egypt,  an  exceedmcly  narrow  valley  which  extends  nearly  400  mUee  along  the 
Nile  above  its  separation.  On  the  BL  and  W.  of  this  valley  lie  nxrantains  and  waste  deserta, 
luterspersed  with  oases.  The  climate  of  Upper  ^CfPt*  though  hotter,  is  more  healthy  than  that 
of  the  Lower  ooantry,  where  the  plague  is  said  to  beindiflenoita,  and  ophthalmia  and  dyaentery  oom- 
non  in  the  antnmn.  In  the  latter,  the  annoal  range  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  ahade  la  firom  50^  to  100**. 
The  climate  ia,  however,  principally  oharaoterixed  t»y  Ita  great  dryneaa,  idiioh  would  render  Egypt 
a  desert  were  it  not  that  the  high  landa  of  Abyaahiia  are  periodically  drenched  by  heavy  raina, 
which  lead  annoally.  betwixt  Jnly  and  October,  to  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  and  the  irrigation  of 
the  neater  part  of  the  oonntrv. 

**  In  Egypt,  one  necesalty  alMorba  all  othera :  anlesa  the  Inmidationa  of  the  Nile  irrigate  the 
lands,  in  vain,  throti^  immense  diatricts,  ia  the  aeed  aown,  in  vain  the  huabandman  goea  forth  to 
harvest.  The  inundationa  are  very  variooa  in  their  character  and  conaequencea :  when  iavourable 
to  the  upper  r^ona,  they  are  exoeaaive  in  the  lower ;  and  when  they  suit  the  lower  districts,  they 
aofnetlmes  leave  the  higher  coontry  almost  dry.  The  ayerage  oonrse  of  the  atream  of  the  Nile  b 
1308  totsea  per  hour,  but  the  current  ia  oonaiderably  increased  during  the  time  of  the  inundation. 
The  prevalence  of  northerlv  winda  more  than  oompenaatea  for  the  rapidity  of  the  atream  for  veaada 
bound  upwards.    An  inundation  of  the  elevation  of  24  ooudeea  in  iTpper  Egypt  will  give  91  at 


Cabt>  and  4  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  most  productive  biundation  is  fhmi  19  to  21,  measured 
by  the  nilometer  at  the  island  of  Rhoda,  opposite  Cairo.  The  dike  which  lets  out  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  is  eat  when  the  elevation  is  190  faiches;  and  the  **  OxmU  AUah,*'  or  **  AUah  has  kept 


his  prondse,"  is  then  ahooted  by  the  tena  of  thonsanda  who  attend  to  witneaa  the  oeremontel,  on 
-wboeeaocoesa  so  much  of  happhieaa  or  miaeiy  depends.  Aa  the  fail  of  the  dike  la  from  8  to  10  feet, 
the  mah  of  the  great  maaa  of  water  ia  extremely  vk^ent.    When  the  Nile  xisee  from  88  to  94  ooudeea. 
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2»000,000  feddant  are  caltivated.  The  miri  (Und-Ux)  was,  in  1833,  establuhed  on  this  basis.  Bat 
often  the  Nile  does  not  rise  above  19  coudees,  and  the  inundation  is  not  pennanent  enough  to 
produce  the  effect  desired.  Egypt  is  calculated  to  have  3,500,000  feddans  of  cultivable  land,  if 
cultivation  were  pushed  to  its  greatest  extent."    (Bowring's  Report  (m  Egyptt  p.  18.) 

There  are  few  minerals.  The  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  however,  are  incalculable.  Wherever 
water  b  scattered,  there  springs  up  a  rapid  and  beautiful  vegetation  ;  the  seed  is  sown  and  watered, 
and  scarcely  anv  other  care  b  reouirod  lor  the  ordinary  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  agricultural  pro- 
duce consists  of  winter  plants,  which  are  sown  and  reaped  after  the  inundation,  and  of  summer 
plants,  which  are  raised  by  artificial  irrigation.  In  some  parts  three  crops  are  obtained  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  chief  articles  are  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  maize,  millet,  a  variety  of  leguminous 
plants,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  flax.  Sugar  is  cultivated  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  rice  in  the  low  lands  near  the  Mediterranean.  There  are  besides  a  great  variety  of  fruits ; 
but  there  are  no  timber  trees.  The  improvement  of  the  country  has  been  vastly  extended ; 
and  in  several  respects  revolutionized,  under  the  energetic  government  of  the  present  pasba, 
Mohammed  Ali.  During  his  reign  the  cotton-plant  has  been  introduced,  and  its  cultivation  so  fi»r 
carried,  that  the  annual  shipments  of  wool  now  amount  to  from  ]00,0(H)  to  150,<KX)  bales.  He 
has  also  bestowed  great  attention  on  flax,  the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  opium,  madder-roots  and  other 
dye-stufls ;  and  of  late  he  has  established  a  colonv  of  Syrians  in  Tumulaut,  the  ancient  Land  of 
Goshen,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  mulberry  and  rearing  silk-worms.  The  pasha  has 
likewise  attempted  the  introduction  of  cotton -factories,  and  otiier  European  arts,  but  in  general 
the  native  manufactures  are  rude  and  Inconsiderable. 

The  commerce  of  Egypt  is  pretty  extensive,  but  suffers  greatly  from  the  monopolies  of  the  pasha, 
whose  views,  though  in  many  respects  enlightened,  are  in  regard  to  commercial  matters  narrow 
in  the  extreme.  Having  created  the  commerce  and  manulactures  of  Egypt,  he  regards  the  whole 
as  hb  own  property,  or  at  least  so  mudi  under  hb  control,  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  think  (or 
himself,  to  fix  his  price,  or  to  choose  hb  market.  Every  landholder  and  manufacturer  b  oUiged  to 
convey  the  produce  of  hb  labour  to  some  central  depot,  where  it  is  purchased  by  the  agents  of 
government  at  fixed  prices ;  and  all  articles  must  be  marked,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  leg^y  sold. 
Even  in  the  speculations  of  foreign  trade,  the  pasha  claims  the  right  of  taking  a  share  with  the 
merchants,  so  far  at  least  as  to  advance  funds,  and  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  pront.  The  commerce 
may  be  divided  into  the  inland  and  caravan  trade ;  the  Red  sea  trade ;  and  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

Thk  Ikulsd  and  Caravan  Trade. 

The  chief  commercial  city  of  the  interior  is  Cairo,  but  its  trade  has  of  late  years  much  duuinish- 
ed,  having  ceased  to  be  a  depot,  as  it  formerly  was,  both  for  articles  of  export  and  import.  Alex- 
andria, from  the  greater  facilities  which  its  position  offers,  has  supplanted  it  in  importance,  and 
Curo  b  now  a  great  market  only  for  gums,  and  some  other  secondary  article.  Of  ud%  there  has 
been  a  considerable  export  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  to  the  East  Indies,  especially 
to  Calcutta ;  but  there  is  no  Englbh  establishment,  and  the  stocks  of  manu&ctures  which  exbt 
are  principally  for  the  consumption  of  the  place,  the  btivers  for  the  intoior  findmg  it  more 
advantageous  to  supply  themselves  from  the  warehouses  of  the  importers  at  Alexandria. 

The  ordinary  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  Is  by  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  which 
Joins  the  Nile  at  Atfeh.  Indeed  this  canal  and  the  Nile  are  the  most  active,  not  to  say  the  only 
channeb  of  communication  for  the  principal  markets  of  Eg>pt.  By  boats  of  tnm  4  or  5  tons 
burden  to  vesseb  of  120,  there  b  a  perpetual  intercourse  on  these  two  main  arteries  of  commerce. 
Boulaq,  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  Atfeh,  where  the  canal  Joins  the  Nile,  are  the  principal  places  of 
shipment  ana  landing. 

There  b,  as  already  explained  [Caravan],  a  yearly  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
and  thehr  transit  through  Egypt,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Arabia,  will  always  create  a  consider- 
able number  of  commercial  transactions.  The  governor  of  Atfeh  informed  Dr  Bowring,  that  the 
number  who  passed  up  the  Nile  to  the  holy  cities  was,  yearly,  from  20,000  to  25,000 ;  but  Uiis  esti- 
mate the  doctor  thougnt  to  bo  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa 
and  with  the  Barbary  States  b  also  much  associated  with  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  as  the  hsidMs 
generally  Join  the  great  yearly  caravan  which  leaves  Cairo.  The  imports  frx>m  Dongola,  Darfor, 
Sennanr.  and  other  African  countries  to  the  toiith  of  the  fint  eatarsrt ,  arc  now  princi^dly  confined 
tit  niL'KT'LU-ft,  A  fi?i*^  eliiji}ij)nt;^'  tf*.!]!^.  rbkiifUJeTOh^nmifi,  jii»il  D-;trikHi  fi.>utiUer5;  -ome  gums,  sesame, 
aJi.ii>ft,  taniFiiiDds,  riAtri»in  und  u  ?iimll  qunjititjr'  r>f  (Efitlil  ofiiunwiita  {groiipil.  lim I  gold-dust,  are  the 
cbjvf  iirtti'rt^  of  fOiiiiuitMTLV  TIbu  aiiiumir  or  cuiiiotci^  rvt'flvcil  uvvn^^>ji  uliiNit  20,000  parses, 
fir  £  |iXijHi4>  jwf  ."innuni.  It  hoB  bk^in  Jonp;  d  £iiivourito  (liijcet  of  t^ic  I'tis^A  Ut  I'^tead  the  trade  with 
t[]u  n  iditiift  to  Lhe  .4^jui]i  or  lii^  krrftorlvsi;  and  vj  ^r^-^t  is  tbolr  |Lrrc>du(rtiv^  |Kiwer,  that,  under  • 
pr(}|ier  j^ydtiL-m^  It  is  no  dqubi  ■iiien^'ptitili>  of  an  cj-iomioaji  niir^cntiKian.  It  was  indeed  formerly 
wjjf  canaic]€r.ibEe,  but  tlio  ]iua>y  duttm  fXAictt-Ml  by  i^ia  liimrhncei  have  Ifd  to  its  abandonment  by 
the*  Trunk  m^r^htiuts*  Tlu'  brtiek':  ot  gMiuh^  f^ccQi^'mg  lo  Ui^  X^vmI  itifurmation  obtained  by  Dr 
Bowring*  mlglit  bti  i>r(HlMiTd  ttm  Vf  rj  lanre  cttent  In  EieijiiaAjT'  Kordfifiir-  ni.T,,  would  give  veariy, 
tio-wiu  iLHjrod,  tf^MHMtwilB,  tncti  E>r  5il4(  mtttin.    The  butHtllDiwts  v.^  commerdal  intei^ 

fKiunc  with  the  int^Dr  hjut  cxp«rkTiCtf4  in  E^-pt  hnvc  forcud  It  IilC  channeb;  and  the 

A&itan  tfiad«r4  now  carry  tlicir  socm5»  try  tJitf  f<iiJ-baT>'  fil&tes,  and  t^ .!  .  )ie  distant  ports  of 
Zuntihu-  and  cit]]Dr  poiiesili^iis  of  t Jit?  S,  E.  «unt  of  AJriwi  mbj&jt  to  Uwi  Juidum  of  Muscat,  who 
kas  of  ittXa  held  oiit  great  cncouca^rmiixit  to  tommafce  in  th&\  t]iiarier.    {Ht}K>fi^  pp.  64, 67.) 

Trr  Rxd  Sba  Tradb. 
The  two  principal  ports  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  sea  are,  Suez,  at  the  head  of  that  gulf,  and  C^wtelr, 
about  300  miles  further  south.  These  ports  communicate  with  Cairo  and  Keneh  respectively. 
Their  chief  exports  are  grain,  butter,  and  sugar,  sent  mostly  to  Jidda  and  Yembo :  their  imports, 
coffee,  spices,  silks,  and  piece  goods.  Keneh  has  generally  sent  large  quantities  of  wheat  to  Arabia, 
somethnes  as  much  as  200,000  ardebs  per  annum.  The  late  augmented  number  of  travellers  from 
and  to  the  East  Indies,  by  way  of  Egypt,  has  increased  the  importance  of  both  these  ports,  and 
particularly  of  Sues,  which  b  that  resorted  to  by  the  Bombay  steam-vesseb.  Cameb  ordinarily 
perform  the  Joumev  in  three  davs  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  in  four  from  Keneh  to  Cossefr.  The 
roads  are  now  so  safe  that  there  b  no  accumulation  into  caravans ;  but  goods  are  conveyed  as  they 
are  ready  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  security. 
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Thb  Mcditbrrawcaw  Tradc. 

The  great  emporlom  of  this  trade,  and  the  link  which  connects  Egypt  with  Europe*  is  AUxan- 
dria,  a  celebrated  seaport,  lying  in  lat.  31®  ly  N.,  and  long.  29°  53^  E.  It  is  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Rgyptlan  coast,  upon  a  neck  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bed  of  the  old  lake 
Hareotis ;  pop.  60,000.  There  are  two  pwts ;  the  best  being  the  old  one,  on  the  W.  tide  of 
the  city,  in  which,  though  the  entnuioe  is  rather  narrow  and  diiBcult,  ships  may  ride  in  from  28 
to  40  feet  water ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  all  along  the  shore.  The  small  new  Iwrbour,  on  the 
B.  side  of  the  town,  is  exposed,  and  othennse  verv  inferior.  Alexandria  communicates  with  the 
KUe  by  means  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  already  noticed.  This  was  an  ancient  worlc.  but  it 
had  fimen  into  disrepiUr,  and  was  useless  until  restored  by  the  present  pasha  in  1819.  Exports, 
mainly  ootton-wool ;  also  rice,  com,  opium,  indigo,  dates,  gums,  incense,  dried  fruit,  coffee,  senna 
•od  other  medicines,  hemp,  linseed,  mats,  ostnoh  featherB,  soda,  skins,  mother>of-pearl,  and  a 
varietT  of  other  articles ;  the  quantity  of  com  exported,  especially  wheat,  was  formerly  considerable, 
but  itlutf  gradually  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  encouragement  afforded  by  the  pasha 
to  the  growth  of  cotton.  This  last,  as  also  indigo  and  gums,  are  mostly  sent  to  Tri^e,  Legtiom, 
I^irerpool,  and  Marseilles ;  the  rice  and  opium  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  the  Greek  islands. 
Importa— from  Great  Britain,  chiefly  cotton  manufsctures,  especially  white  cotton  cloth,  yam  and 
twist,  hardware,  arms,  machbiery,  earthenware,  and  ooals ;  from  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  are  received  wines,  spirits,  oils,  cotton  manufactures,  silks  (principally  gros  de  Naples 
and  lustrings),  articles  of  dress,  furaitore,  hardware,  trinkets,  and  other  commodities  suited  not 
only  to  Egypt,  but  the  interior  of  Africa ;  frtun  Austria,  timber  iat  building  and  ftiei  (a  valuable  im- 
port) ;  from  Turkey  and  the  Greek  isles,  silks,  tobacco,  oils,  wood,  and  fruits ;  from  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  carpets,  especially  small  prayer  carpets,  tobacco,  figs,  soap,  and  other  necessaries.  The  value 
of  the  exports  to  estfanated  at  about  2|  minions  steriing ;  that  of  the  imports  at  half  a  million  more. 

Aeoording  to  the  monopolizing  synem  of  the  pasha,  the  whole  of  the  commodities,  the  produce 
of  Egypt  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  countries  under  his  influence,  are  pnrdiased  for  him  in  the  flrst 
instance ;  the  prohibition  of  tradins  in  them  applying  to  every  one,  under  the  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation. The  whole  are  collected  in  Alexandria,  where  thcv  are  sold  by  puUic  auction,  the 
upeet  price  being  fixed  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  markets. 

The  only  other  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  side  are,  Damietta,  situated  in  3P  25'  N.,  31®  47'  E., 
near  the  month  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nfle ;  and  lioMfto,  in  31®  25"  N.,  30®  26^  E.,  at  the 
month  of  the  western  branch.  These  would  by  their  position  seem  to  offer  great  advantages, 
but  the  badness  of  thdr  harbours,  and  the  fscUity  which  is  now  given  by  the  Mahmoudieh 
caoal,  have  caused  a  gradual  declension  of  their  trade.  That  which  exists  is  mainly  with  Syria, 
Cypms,  and  Candia.  Englidi  vessels  sddom  enter ;  though,  occasionally,  one  from  the  Ionian 
lAinds  visits  Damietta.  Rice  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  but  its  cultivatiou  is  much  on  the 
decline. 

MsAsimKS,  WxiORTs,  MoNiKs,  Dunis,  &c. 


Mea$wre$  <md  Wek^—li  b  difficult  to  give 
any  exact  standard  of  E^^rptian  weights  and  mea- 
Th^  not  only  vary  in  different  parts  of 


the  country^  but  have  been  changed  bv  capricious 
Icgidation  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  currency 
has  been  at  different  thnes  altered  by  finnans 
from  Constantinople.  The  following  are  those  in 
most  general  use  :— 

The  common  Egyptian  cubit  =  S2t  Imp.  inches; 
the  Indian  cubit,  chiefly  used  for  Indian  goods, 
=  25  Imp.  inches ;  the  cubit  of  Constantinople, 
used  for  measuring  European  cloth,  =  26|  Imp. 
faidies.  The  mahtkha,  the  distance  firom  one  sta- 
tion to  another,  to  a  vague  measure,  varying  firom 
2to6miles. 

The  feddan,  land-measure,  approaches  an  Im- 
polal  acre.  The  ardeb,  corn-measure,  of  6  wey- 
befas.  or  24  roobas,  equal  5  English  bushels 
nearty. 

The  kirat  =  3  troy  grains ;  the  dram  or  dirhem 
=  48  ixoj  grains :  the  oke  of  400  drams  =  2f  lbs. 
avcrfrdupois  neariy ;  the  rottolo  or  pound  =  144 
drams  =  15|  ox.  avotrd.  neariy ;  the  olce  -  2} 
rottolis ;  the  cantar  of  36  okes,  or  100  rottoli  = 
961  lbs.  avoird.  neariy. 

jlf<nuy.— The  integer  of  account  Is  the  piastre 
or  drfTM  (of  40  fbddahs  or  paras),  a  base  coin  of 
«:' ver  and  copper,  usually  estimated  at  about  2{d. 
sterling,  or  100  ptastres  s  £1  ;  but  thto  tosnbiect 
to  variation  with  the  exchange.  The  smallest 
>tian  coin  to  the  fuddah ;  there  are  also  pieces 
10,  and  20  ftiddahs.    The  saade^eh  and 


kheyreeyeh  are  small  gold  coins,  equal  the  former 
to  4,  the  latter  to  9  piastres.  The  coins  of  Con- 
stantinople, though  current,  are  rare.  European 
and  American  dollars,  doubloons,  sequins,  and 
sovereigns  are  also  in  circulation.  The  ryal  u  a 
nominal  money  =3  90  fuddahs.  The  kfes,  or 
purse  =  500  piastres,  or  about  £b ;  the  khtuneht 
or  treasury  =  1000  purses. 

The  DutUt  on  Imports  or  exports  are  3  per 
cent. ;  but  on  most  of  the  proauce  sold  by  the 
government  no  duty  to  charged,  except  on  cot- 
ton, which  to  subject  to  an  impost  of  6A  piastres 
per  cantar.  "  Generally  speaking,''  says  Dr 
Bowring,  **  there  are  few  comphiints  of  tho 
amount  of  the  duties  in  Egypt,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  levied.  Britidi  merchants  pass 
their  goods  at  their  own  valuation,  and  it  to  vwy 
rarely  that  a  question  arises  as  to  the  sum  of 
duty  with  which  thev  ought  to  be  charged ;  and 
I  am  assured  that  it  to  seldom  that  a  bale  of 
merchandise  to  opened  in  order  to  verify  the 
statements  of  any  respectable  European  im- 
porter."   (Report,  p.  69. ) 

Financa,—Th&  present  revenues  of  Egypt 
were  stated  by  the  government  to  Dr  Bowring 
to  be  900,000  purses,  or  £4,500,000 ;  but  no  de- 
tails were  ftiratohea.  The  principal  source  of 
income  is  the  mJW,  or  land-tax,  which  appears 
to  be  considered  throughout  ^iypt  as  an  equi- 
valent for  rent.  There  to  no  national  debt  of 
any  sort 


EIMER,  %  German  wine  measure,  yarying  in  di£ferent  places  from  about  12  to 
ISffallons;  the  Munich  eimer,  however,  is  only  8^  gallons. 

EJOO.  OB  INDIAN  HEMP,  a  black  fibrous  substance  resembling  coarse  horse- 
hair, which  protrudes  itself  in  large  tufts  from  between  the  cortioeous  scales  of  the 
sago  palm.  The  length  of  the  fibre  runs  from  1  to  1^  foot,  and  each  tuft  contains 
aMut  6  lbs.  of  the  hemp.    Ejoo  cable  is  said  to  be  considerably  stronger  than 
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ooir ;  and  it  onderffoes  %  longer  exposure  to  son  and  rain  alternately,  without 
expoienoinii;  anj  enectnal  damage.  It  has  of  late  attracted  notioe,  bat  hitherto  has 
been  used  chiefly  by  the  Malays  about  the  Straits  of  Mahicca. 

ELATERIuk    [Cucumber.] 

ELDER,  a  conunon  tree  {SanUnteut  niger\  yarioos  nuis  of  which,  e^eeially  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  berriesj  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgatire. 
The  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges  in  this  country;  it  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  ita 
fruit  in  September. 

ELEMl,  a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  incisions  made  during  dry  weather 
through  the  bark  of  the  Amvrit  elermferOf  a  tree  'vdiich  grows  in  Biazil  and  other 
parts  of  S.  America.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  yellow,  tender,  transparent  lumps, 
which  readily  soften  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  nare  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  a  hot 
spicy  taste,  |nd  contain  about  12^  per  cent,  of  ethereous  oil.  Elemi  is  used  in 
making  lacquer,  to  giye  toughness  to  the  yanush. 

ELEPHANTS*  teeth:    [lyoBT.] 

ELL,  a  measure  of  length  now  superseded  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Im- 

^rial  yard.    The  English  ell  =  45  inches;  the  Scottish  ell  =  3^0598  inches;  the 

lemisn  ell  =  27  inches.  In  Hamburg  it  is  equal  22J,  in  Leipsic,  22},  and  in 
Prussia,  26|  inches  nearly. 

ELM,  a  graceftd  timber-tree  iUhnus)  which  attains  a  large  iixe.  and  liyes  to  a 
great  age.  There  are  about  fifteen  spedee.  The  common  elm  (£/.  eampettrU)  is 
said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  southern  part  of  this  island.  It  is  a  tough  and  strong 
timber,  but  coarse  and  ooen  in  the  grain,  more  especially  when  it  has  grown  upon 
yery  rich  land.  Hence  that  which  grows  in  the  more  fertile  parts  oi  England  is 
far  inferior  to  the  produce  of  the  midland  counties  of  Sootlana;  tiie  latter,  which 
seems  to  be  the  mountain  elm  (  U.  moniana),  being  much  closer  in  the  grain,  harder, 
more  handsome,  and  taking  a  ihier 'polidL  The  English  is  seldom  used  but  for 
common  purposes,  such  as  casks,  coffins,  and  presses,  while  of  the  Scottish,  chairs 
and  other  articles  of  furniture  are  made.  Elm  timber  is  quite  unfit  for  build- 
ing, on  account  of  its  tendency  to  warp  and  shrink  during  cuttught,  and  exMuid 
when  moist;  but  if  wholly  under  water  it  answers  well;  and  bolts  and  nails  oriye 
better  into  it  than  into  any  other  wood.  It  is  also  adapted  for  the  external  keel 
of  ships,  and  for  the  planks  nearest  to  it,  as  these  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  air; 
the  same  qualities  fit  it  for  piles  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  harbours ; 
though  it  should  neyer  be  used  aboye  the  low-water  mark. 

EMBARGrOj  a  temporary  iigunction  by  the  supreme  goyemment  of  a  country 
prohibitinjS  indiyiduals  or  commodities  fh)m  being  oonyeyed  beyond  seas,  or  yessels 
from  leaying  their  ports.  There  are  two  kinds  of  embargo,  the  one  where  the 
soyereign  detains  the  yessels  of  an  adverse  nation  in  his  harbours,  the  other  where  he 
suspends  the  sailing  of  those  of  his  own  subjects.  The  former  i^nerally  takes  plaoe 
on  a  declaration  oi  war,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations ;  the  latter  is  a 
matter  of  internal  administration,inyolying,  in  this  country,  questions  as  to  the  power 
of  the  crown.  On  the  issuing  of  a  declaration  of  war,  it  has  oecome,  by  the  practioe 
of  Europe,  generally  the  first  step,  to  lay  an  embargo  on  such  yessels  m  the  country 
declared  against  as  may  happen  to  be  in  the  porta  of  the  eovemment  declaring. 
This  step  is  reconciled  with  the  old  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  by  the  yiew, 
that  the  ofuus  belli  and  yirtual  declaration  will  baye  taken  place  before  the  literal 
proclamation.  With  regard  to  the  right  of  placing  an  emoargo  on  British  ships 
or  subjects,  it  is  of  a  wider  range  in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace,  and  seems 
in  the  former  case  to  embrace  au  those  occasions  where  the  prohibition  can  be  pre- 
sumed necessary  or  nseflil  to  the  national  defence.  In  time  of  peace,  howeyer,  the 
crown  must  exercise  the  right  within  the  limits  which  the  law  allows,  the  extent 
of  which  is  somewhat  doubtfiiL  In  1766,  a  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  com.  on  account  of  the  risk  of  famine;  but  it  was  thought  necessaiy 
to  pass  an  act  of  indemnity  (7  Geo.  III.  o.  7),  which  characterized  the  order  as  one 
that  **  could  not  be  justified  by  law,  but  was  so  much  for  the  seryice  of  the  public, 
and  so  necessary  for  the  safety  andnreseryation  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  that  it 
ou^ht  to  be  justified  by  Act  <^  Parliament.''  The  proprietors  of  the  embargoed 
ships  were  indemnified,  which  tiiey  would  not  haye  been  had  the  embargo  been 
local.  Loss  by  embargo  is  one  of  those  which  underwriters  haye  to  make  good ; 
while  a  breach  of  embargo  is  one  of  those  breaches  of  warranty  which  release  them 
from  their  obligation.  An  embargo  laid  on  by  the  goyemment  of  the  country  in 
whose  port  a  yessel  is,  being  but  a  temporary  suspension,  does  not  dissolye  a  con- 
tract for  the  employment  of  the  yessel.  But  in  the  case  of  a  British  subject  f^rdgfat- 
ing  a  yessel  which  is  subject  to  embargo  on  account  of  hostility  to  the  country  to 
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whieh  the  ship  belongs,  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  terminftting  the  contract  if 
the  object  of  the  Toyage  wonld  be  likelj  to  be  defeated  by  delay.  iChiitv  on  L. 
qfNaiums.  69-73.    Abbot,  429ABI,    Marshall,  BU.) 

EMERALD,  a  beantifol  ornamental  stone  of  a  peculiar  green  oolonr,  which  it 
derires  from  the  intermixture  of  a  small  proportion  of  chrome.  The  common  form 
of  its  crrstal  is  the  hezahedral  prism;  transparent  or  translucent;  lustre  yitreoos. 
Sp.  gr.  275.  It  scarcely  diffi^  from  berrL  except  in  colour.  Localities,  Egypt. 
New  Granada,  Hindostan,  Germany.  ^'^  The  most  splendid  crystals  of  emerala 
occur  in  a  vein  of  magnesian  limestone,  which  traverses  a  hornblende  rock  at  Muso, 
near  Santa  F^  de  Bogota. in  New  Granada;  some  of  these  haye  been  found  exceed- 
ing two  inches  in  length  and  breadth.  Less  distinct  varieties  occur  at  Mount 
Zalora,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  only  locality  of  emerald  with  which  the  ancients  are 
believed  to  have  be^  acquainted.*'    {Phillip^  Mineralogy,) 

EMERY,  a  granular  variety  of  corundum  usualljr  mixed  with  iron  ore.  Its 
colour  is  intermediate  between  i^rayish  black  and  blueiBh  gray.  Lustre  glistening 
and  adamantine.  Sp.  gr.  4.  U  occurs  abundantly  in  the  isle  of  Naxos,  and  al 
Smyrna.    It  is  used  for  grinding  and  polishing  hard  minerals  and  metals. 

EMIGRANT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a  person  who  leaves  a  country  with  ail  his 
property,  to  settle  permanently  in  another,  but  it  is  more  commonly  applied  re* 
strictedljf  to  an  individual  who  leaves  an  old  and  thickly-settled  country,  to  establish 
himself  m  one  where  there  is  abundance  of  land  that  has  never  been  cultivated,  and 
a  thinly-scattered  population.  Emigration  to  new  countries  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  constitution  of  man  and  society;  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  a  suc- 
cessful undertaking,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  include  both  capitalists  and 
labourers,  or  i>ersons  who  combine  both  characters.  The  abstraction  of  capital 
and  industry  might  seem  so  much  good  taken  from  the  mother  country,  but  this  is 
outweighed  by  greater  advantages.  A  system  of  emigration,  based  upon  right 
principles,  is  odcolated  to  keep  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, in  an  old  country,  constantly  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  vrhile  the  emigrants 
often  retain  in  their  new  settlements,  through  the  medium  of  commercial  exchange, 
a  connexion  with  the  parent  state,  which  is  ultimately  much  more  productive  or 
wealth  to  it  than  if  they  had  never  withdrawn.  Thus  many  who  settle  in  North 
America  or  Australia,  with  nothing  but  their  sinews  and  their  industry,  become 
the  possessors  of  land  and  flocks,  and  purchase  much  more  of  the  products  of 
British  labour  and  capital  than  if  they  had  remained  at  home. 

The  emigrants  from  this  country  have  hitherto  mostly  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada ;  but  of  late  a  considerable  number  have  also  gone  to  Australia, 
and  recently  not  a  few  to  New  Zealand.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  who 
have  hitherto  emigrated  in  any  one  year  was  in  1832,  when,  according  to  the  public 
ac<M>unt8«  they  amounted  to  103,313  ;  of  whom  there  went  to  our  North  American 
colonies.  6039 ;  United  States,  32,980  ;  Australian  settlements,  3792  ;  and  Cape 
of  Gooa  Hope,  202.  The  official  statements  of  the  number  of  emigrants  are, 
however,  almost  necessarily  defective,  as  many  persons  proceed  from  the  British 
islands  as  emigrants  on  board  vessels  which  are  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  con- 
▼eyance  of  passengers,  and  of  whom  no  record  is  kept  at  the  custom-house.  It  ought 
also  to  be  noticed,  in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  distribution  of  emigrants, 
that  a  lar^  proportion  of  those  who  proceed  to  the  United  States  have  no  intention 
of  remaining  there,  but,  in  nroceeding  to  Upper  Canada,  take  the  route  of  New 
Yoric  in  prdference  to  the  ot  Lawrence,  the  narigation  of  which  is  both  tedious 
and  dangerous.  The  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  are 
natives  of  IreUud. 

The  following  is,  in  general  terms,  the  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which  miblio- 
lands  can  be  acquired  m  the  c<donies  :~In  the  Port  Phillip  district  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  Western  and  Southern  Australia,  they  are  sold  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  is  for  the  present  established  at  £1  per  acre.  In  the  following  colonies  sales 
are  made  by  auction,  and  take  place  at  certain  periods,  the  land  k^ng  offered  at 
these  respective  upset  prices;  namely,  Sidney  district  of  New  South  Wales,  com- 
prising at  present  all  parts  except  the  Port  Phillip  district,  12s.  per  acre;  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  12s. ;  Ceylon,  5s. ;  New  Brunsvrick,  28.  6d.  The  Cfanadian  rates  can- 
not be  stated  with  certainty,  until  after  they  shall  have  been  revised  by  the  united 
colonial  ledslature,  now  m  the  course  of  oeing  assembled.  In  the  Port  Phillip 
district,  and  in  Western  Australia,  the  land  is  divided  into  lots  of  320  acres,  or 
half  a  square  mile.  In  Canada,  the  lot  has  generally  been  200  acres  ;  in  Ceylon, 
100  acres  J  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  Sydney  district  of  New  South  WiEiles, 
the  sixe  of  the  lot  is  one  square  mile,  except  under  special  circumstances. 
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In  New  South  Wales,  which  was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement,  the  aapplv  of 
labour  has  been  chiefly  furnished  by  convicts ;  and  this  system,  though  in  leas 
faYour  than  formerly,  is  still  continued.  With  the  yiew,  however,  of  nbcilitatinx 
voluntary  emigration,  government  now  grants  a  free  passage  to  labourers  and 
mechanics  accustomed  to  out-door  work  and  not  exoeedmg  35  years  of  age,  nro- 
ceeding  to  that  colony  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  A  similar  advantage  is  granted  bj 
the  South  Australian  Company  and  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  labouring  emi- 
grants from  the  United  Kingdom  to  their  r^pective  territories,  the  Urnds  for  that 
purpose  being  derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands,— a  purpose  to  which  they  are 
specially  appropriated ;  but  no  system  of  this  kind  has  hitherto  been  established  in 
reference  to  Canada  or  the  other  colonies. 

Most  of  the  emigrants  frt>m  this  country  being  persons  in  humble  life,  unac- 
quainted with  shipping,  and  the  precautions  necessary  to  ensure  safety,  ooove- 
nience,  and  economy,  it  has  been  of  lateyears  found  necessary  to  place  emigration 
vessels  under  statutory  regulations.  Ijie  following  is  an  abstract  of  those  at 
present  in  force  :— 

Abstract  of  the  Passengees'  Act,  6  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  53  (1835). 


f  I.  Act  of  Geo.  lY.  c  21  repealed. 

Nitmber  aHowed  on  Board,  {  8.  No  ship 
carrying  pasaengen  from  the  U.  K.,  Channel 
Islands,  or  Man.  to  any  place  out  of  Europe, 
•hall  carnr  more  than  3  persons  (including  master 
and  crew)  for  every  5  register  tons  of  such  ship ; 
and  no  ship  having  more  than  one  deck  shall  carry 
passencers  upon  such  voyage,  unless  she  be  at 
least  A)  feet  in  helsht  between  decks ;  and  no  ship 
haring  only  one  deck  allowed,  unless  a  pla^o 
be  laid  beneath  such  deck,  so  as  to  afford  a  space 
5i  feet  high,  and  no  ship  shall  have  more  than 
2  tiers  of  berths,  while  in  ships  having  2  tiers, 
there  must  be  an  interval  of  at  least  6  inches 
between  the  deck  or  platform  and  the  floor  of 
the  lower  tier:  provided  that  whatever  be  the 
ship's  t<nnage,  no  greater  number  of  passmgers 
shall  be  allowed  than  after  the  rate  of  1  person 
for  everv  10  superficial  feet  of  the  lower  deck 
nnoccnpled  by  goods  or  stores  not  being  pas- 
sengers* luggage,  if  such  ship  shall  not  have  to 
pass  the  line  on  her  voyage,  or  after  the  rate  of 
1  person  for  every  15  clear  superficial  feet  if  such 
ship  have  to  pass  the  line. 

WaUroHd  ProvitUms,  8  3.  No  ship  as  afore- 
said shall  be  cleared  out  unless  there  be  on  board 
good  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  passengers, 
over  and  above  the  victualling  of  the  crew,  as 
follows ;— namely,  5  gallons  of  water  to  every 
week  of  the  computed  voyage  for  every  passenger, 
such  water  being  carried  In  tanks  or  sweet  casks, 
and  7  lbs.  of  bread,  biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread- 
Ktuffk  to  every  such  wedc  for  eveiy  passenger. 
To  the  extent  of  one-third  of  such  supply,  7  lbs. 
of  potatoes  may  beheld  equivalent  to  1  lb.  oYbread, 
biscuit,  oatmeal,  or  bread-stufb,  in  the  supplv  of 
any  ship  bound  to  N.  America.  When  any  ship 
shall  be  destined  to  caU  at  a  place  in  the  course 
of  her  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  flUing  up  her 
water,  a  supply  at  the  above  rate  for  every  week 
of  the  computed  voyage  to  such  place  shall  be 
deemed  a  compliance  with  the  act 

Computed  Time  qf  Voyage,  {  A,  The  number 
of  weeks  deemed  necessary  for  a  voyage  shall  be 
computed  according  to  the  following  rule :  name- 
ly, for  a  voyage  to  N.  America,  10  weeks;  to  8. 
America,  on  the  Atlantic,  or  to  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  12  weeks ;  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
15  weeks ;  to  the  Blauritius  18  weeks ;  any  other 
voyage,  24  weeks. 


^rvfyqfProvisUmiandBerOaffet  {5.  Before 
any  sudi  ship  shall  be  cleared,  the  officers  of 
customs  shall  survey,  or  cause  to  be  surveyed  by 
some  competent  person,  the  provisions,  water, 
and  berths  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  ascertain  that 
there  is  besides  an  ample  supplj  of  water  aod 
stores  for  the  crew. 

Fricet  </  Provisiom,  S  6,  The  master  shall 
cause  a  table  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  prices  at 
which  stores  are  to  be  sold  by  any  person  on 
board,  and  no  higher  prices  shall  be  diaiged 
during  the  voyage ;  but  this  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  master  to  provide  stores 
for  sale  to  passengers  who  have  contracted  to 
victual  thenuelves. 

MUcOkmeouiEnaetmenU,  {  7*  If  doubts  arise 
as  to  seaworthUiess  of  ship,  which  are  not  re- 
moved to  the  satla&etion  of  the  principal  officer 
of  customs,  the  ship  is  to  be  surveyed  by  two  com- 
petent persons. 

{  a  Two  copies  or  abstracts  of  this  act  shall 
be  kept  on  board,  one  of  wtiidi  to  be  fiiniiriied 
by  mastOT  for  perusal  of  passengers  when  required. 

{  9.  ^^^  such  ship  cariTing  (except  to  N. 
America)  100  passengers,  must  nave  a  medical 
practitioner,  with  the  requisite  medlcfaies,  on 

fi  10.  Such  ships  prohibited  from  exporting 
spirits. 

S  11.  Master  to  ddiver  list  of  passragers  to 
officer  of  customs. 

{  12.  Passeugen  not  to  be  landed  at  place  not 
contracted  for. 

{  13.  Two  children  under  14  years,  but  above 
7>  or  three  under  7*  shall  be  reckoned  as  one 
person;  infuits  under  12  months  not  counted. 

S 14.  Unless  ship  detained  by  stress  of  weather, 
or  some  other  unavoidable  cause,  passeuseti  to 
be  victualled  during  any  detention  wbUSk  maj 
take  place  beyond  time  stipulated. 

{  Ifi.  Passoigers  to  be  maintained  for  48  hours 
after  their  arrivaL 

J  16-19.  Penalties,  i^ 
20.  This  act  not  to  extend  to  staipe  carrying 


computed  as  before,  shall  not  exceed 
5  tons,  nor  to  government  ships. 


passengers  in  cases  where  the  number  of  person 
'   n  not  exceed  1  for  every 
jnt  ships. 
S  21.  Bahamas,  and  places  b  America  south- 
ward thereof,  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  in  8.  Ame- 
rica. 

EMPORIUM,  OR  MART,  a  principal  place  for  the  importation  and  sale  of  mer- 
chandise.   Such  a  place  was  formerly  called  a  $tapk. 

ENAMEL  (Fr.  EmaU,  Ger.  SchmeUt.  It,  SnuM),  a  kind  of  glass  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  generally  opaque  and  coloured,— always  formed  by  the 
combination  of  different  metallic  oxides,  to  which  certain  fhsible  salts  aro  aaded, 
such  as  the  borates,  fluates,  and  phosphates.    It  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  thQ 
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pointer  in  enamel,  and  for  enamelling  watch  and  clock  dials,  jewellery,  and  other 
artideB.  The  best  is  brought  fh>m  Venioe  in  round  cakes,  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  Life  Insurance,  is  a  term  applied  to  the  assurance  of  a 
eapital  sum  on  surriyorship  of  time. 

ENGRAVINGS.  Those  who  invent  or  engrave,  or  cause  to  be  invented  or 
en/praved^  works  of  art,  maps  or  plans,  on  plates,  enjoy  a  copyright  in  them  for 
twenty-eight  years  ftrom  the  day  of  publication.  (8  Geo.  II.  c  13 ;  7  6reo.  III.  c. 
38,  §§  IJi  17  Geo.  III.  c.  57.) 

ENGkOSSING,  the  purchasing  of  large  quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order 
to  sell  it  again  at  a  high  price.    [Corn.] 

ENTREPOT,  a  place  mto  which  commodities  are  imported  and  stored,  with  the 
view  of  being  afterwards  re-exported  to  some  other  place  for  consumption. 

ENTRY.    [Customs  Rboulations.] 

EPSOM  SALTS  (Fr.  Sel  (fEpsom.  Ger.  Epsom  Saiz),  or  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
is  a  well-known  saline  bitter  medicine  which  derives  its  name  from  having  been 
formerly  obtained  from  the  springs  of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  It  occurs  native,  but  is  usu- 
ally procured  from  the  bittern  remaining  after  the  extraction  of  sea-salt  from  sea- 
water;  it  is  also  largely  obtained  in  some  alum- works,  and  occasionally  from  saline 
springs.  Besides  bein^  used  in  medicine,  it  is  largely  consumed  for  the  preparation 
of  carbonate  of  ma^esia. 

EQUATION  OF  PAYMENTS.  When  several  sums  of  money  due  at  different 
times  are  owing  from  one  person  to  another,  it  is  sometimes  required  to  find  the 
time  when  they  may  be  all  discharged  in  one  payment  without  injury  to  either 
party :  this  is  called  equating  the  poffments;  and  the  principle  of  the  rule  consists  in 
finding  the  time  when  the  interest  of  the  sums  whicn  are  deferred  till  after  they 
are  due  is  equal  to  ^e  discount  of  those  which  are  paid  before  they  are  due. 
1.  Rrckonino  Simple  Intkrbst. 

Jltf2e.— Multiply  each  sum  by  the  time  when  it  is  due,  then  divide  the  som  of  these  products  by 
the  total  debt ;  the  quotient  is  the  time  at  which  all  the  money  ought  to  be  paid.* 

Example.^A  sum  of  £300  is  due  on  2d  March ;  £390  on  18th  March ;  and  £525  on  17th  April ; 
reqairedfan  average  time  for  the  payment  of  them  aU  in  one  sum  ? 

The  number  of  days  from  the  2d  to  the  18th  of  March  is  16;  and  fh)m  the  2d  March  to  the  17th 
April,  46 ;  hence, 

300  X    0=  0 

350  X  16  =    5,600 
525  X  46  =  24,150 

1,175    .     .    )29,750(25  days  from  March  2d,  or  March  27th  nearly. 
The  distance  of  time  is  calcuhtted  from  the  2d  March,  because  the  first  sum  becoming  due  on 
that  day,  there  is  no  discount  to  calculate  upon  it. 

2.  Rbckonino  Compound  Intbrsst. 

Jtule.—Trom  the  logarithm  of  the  sum  of  all  the  debts  subtract  the  logarithm  of  the  sum  of  the 
present  vahies  of  such  debts,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  logarithm  of  the  amount  of  £1  in  a 
year,  at  the  given  rate  of  biterest :  the  quotient  wiU  be  the  equated  Ume  required.  (BaitVt  P*  M.) 

fnmtpff.— Suppose  A  were  indebted  to  B  in  the  sum  of  £750,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  three 
iiutahnents ;  namelv,  £260  at  the  end  of  H  year ;  £100  at  the  end  of  2  years ;  and  the  remaining 
£400  at  the  end  of  4  years ;  in  what  time,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  6  per  cent,  ought  the 
whole  to  be  disdiarged  in  one  payment  ? 

Here  we  have  the  sum  of  all  the  debts  =  750,  and  the  sum  of  their  present  values  =  6»4'913J)63. 
[Intcbbst  and  Annuitibs.]    Consequently, 

ERMINE  (Fr.  Hermme.  Ger.  Hermelin,  It.  Armellina),  a  species  of  weasel 
iMustela  Candida)  which  produces  the  most  yaluable  of  the  furs.  It  is  of  per- 
fect whiteness,  except  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which  is  of  a  brilliant  shining  black.  The 
for  of  the  older  animals  is  preferred  to  the  younger.   It  is  taken  by  means  of  snares, 

«  This  rule  b  founded  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  to  find  tfie  time  when  the  taiterest  of  the 
sams  which  are  kept  till  after  they  are  due,  is  equal  to  the  inttreH,  and  not  to  the  discount,  of 
those  which  are  paid  before  they  are  due;  this,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct;  but  since  the 
erroneous  practice  universally  prevails  of  taking  the  toterest  instead  of  the  discount  fh>m  sums 
which  are  due  at  a  future  period  [Diboount],  the  above  rule  is  generally  adopted  in  business  as 
alTording  a  near  uid  convenient  practical  approximation.  The  substitution  of  mterest  for  discount 
la,  of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  debtor. 

In  Mr  Bafly's  Doctrine  of  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities  (p.  92),  an  aniUytieal  formula  is 
clTen  which  brings  out  the  true  value  for  two  sums ;  but  where  they  are  more  numerous  the 
formula  becomes  too  complicated ;  and  there  is  no  rule,  fit  for  general  use,  by  which  we  can  obtain 
the  exact  values  when  simple  hiterest  only  is  reckoned.  Where  compound  interest,  however,  is 
computed,  the  true  equated  time  may  in  all  cases  be  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy  by  the 
rale  given  in  {  2. 
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md  sometimes  shot  with  blunt  arrows.  The  ermfaie  of  the  beet  quality  is  pioeared 
only  in  the  cold  regions  of  Enrone  and  Asia.  An  animal  called  the  «toaL  a  kind 
of  ermine,  is  said  to  be  found  in  N.  America,  but  it  is  Tery  inferior  to  the  European 
and  Asiatic 

ERRORS  EXCEPTED.    [Account.] 

ESPARTO,  OE  SPARTO,  a  plant  (SHpa  tenadtsima)  crowing  in  Sptan  and 
Africa,  anciently  held  in  esteem  for  the  manufacture  of  cor£^e,bnt  now  nearly  in 
disuse,  except  in  the  countries  of  its  production.  It  is  found  wild  in  plaoes  so 
barren  as  scarcely  to  produce  any  other  spontaneous  regetation.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  used  by  the  Spaniards  ror  various  purposes,  especially  in  the  manimU^nre 
of  a  kind  of  shoe,  or  rather  sandal,  called  alpergatet,  much  worn  by  the  Catalans. 
The  sparto  of  Africa  is  yery  inferior. 

ESbENCES,  either  ethereous  oils,  in  which  all  the  ftramnoe  of  yegetable  pro- 
ducts reside,  or  the  same  combined  and  diluted  with  alcohoL 

Essence  of  Bbaoamot  or  Lemon,  the  essential  oil  obtained  from  the  lemon  and 
bergamot  orange^  by  expression  of  the  rind.  It  is  yellow,  fluid,  .yery  fragrant, 
andis  imported  from  the  Mediterranean  for  the  nse  of  perfiimers.  ' 

EssBNOB  OP  Speuce  is  prepared  by  the  decoction  of  tne  branches  of  the  fir  tree. 
It  is  of  the  colour  of  treacle,  out  not  so  thick,  and  has  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasant 
taste.    It  is  imported  from  America,  Norway,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

ESSENCE  D'ORIENT,  a  beautiful  glistening  matter  obtained  fh>m  the  scales 
of  a  small  riyer  fish,  the  blay  or  bleak,  called  in  French  ablstte,  a  s^ies  of  Cjy- 
prinut.  It  is  found  principally  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  and  is  used  m  the  manO'- 
facture  of  artificial  pearls. 

ESTRICH  (Fr.  Duvet  tTautruche,  It.  Penna  matta  di  ttrozzo),  the  fine  soft 
down  which  lies  immediately  under  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich.  The  finer  kind  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  beayer  in  the  manufacture  of  hats;  the  coarser 
is  sometimes  fabricated  into  a  species  of  cloth. 

ETHER,  a  yolatile  fluid  produced  by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  an  aoid. 
Ethers  are  of  different  kinds,  as  sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  &c.,  each  being  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  aoid  hj  which  it  is  formed.  The  most  common  is  sulphuric 
ether,  a  transparent,  colourless,  inflammable  fluid,  of  a  yery  fragrant  odour  mnd 
hot  pungent  taste.  It  is  eminently  yolatile,  and  during  its  eyaporation  it  prodnoea 
an  intense  degree  of  cold.  Sp.  gr.  about  740.  It  is  used  for  dissolring  oils  and 
resins,  and  for  a  yariety  of  medical  and  philosophical  purposes. 

EUPHORBIUM  (FV.  Euphorbe.  Arab.  Aka  nafsah^  Farfyan  Ohoiak  kaia\  a 
resinous  substance  produced  from  seyeral  species  of  Afncan  EuphorbtOy  and  more 
particularly  from  a  kind  growing  on  the  Atlas  Mountains.  It  is  imported  from 
Morocco,  and  occurs  in  tears  or  roundish  and  oblong  masses;  odour  yery  weak, 
and  taste  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but  afterwards  acrid  and  corrosiye.  Euphor- 
bium  is  a  strong  medicinal  dru^  :  the  cathartic  quality  being  rather  too  rigorous 
for  European  practice.  It  is  said  that  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  greatly  yalned  oy  the 
natiye  tanners,  and  that  to  its  singular  effbcts  the  leather  of  Morocco  owes  its  chief 
pre-eminence. 

EXCHANGE,  a  term  that  is  used  in  reference  to  those  transactions  by  which 
the  debts  of  persons  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  creditors  are  liquidated 
without  the  transmission  of  money  ;  being  employed  by  merchants  both  to  desig- 
nate the  bills  or  negotiable  instruments  by  which  transactions  of  this  kind  are 
conducted,  and  the  yaryiug  price  or  course  of  such  instruments  in  the  market. 
The  nature,  constitution,  ana  negotiation  of  Bills  op  Exchange  haying  been 
already  explained  under  that  heod^  the  present  article  will  be  deyoted  to  an 
explanation  of  the  principles  by  which  exchange  transactions  are  regulated  ;  to 
which  will  be  added  practical  lormulie  for  the  ordinary  calculations  that  occur 
in  such  transactions. 

A  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  an  order  addressed  to  a  person  residing  abroad, 
directing  uim  to  pay  a  determinate  sum  of  foreign  money  to  the  person  in  whose 
fayour  it  is  drawn,  or  to  his  order.  The  amount  of  foreign  money,  therefore,  to 
be  paid  is  fixed  by  the  bill;  but  the  amount  of  British  money  (or  money  of  the 
country  in  which  the  drawer  resides),  to  be  giyen  for  the  purchase  of  the  bill,  is  by 
no  means  fixed,  but  is  continually  yarying. 

The  canses  which  influence  these  yariations  will  be  best  explained  by  tracing 
separately  the  circumstances  determining  the  price  of  bills ;  namely,  flrst,  the 
yalue  of  the  money  in  which  they  are  to  m  paid  compared  with  that  with  which 
they  are  bought,  termed  the  nominal  exchange:  secondly,  their  abundance  or 
scarcity  in  the  market  compared  with  the  demand  for  them,  termed  the  rtoL  «#^ 
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change;  while  the  oombined  effect  of  the  retl  and  the  nominal  exchange  will  be 
afteiwards  considered  in  treating  of  the  computed  exchange. 

The  Nominal  Exchangb. 

The  coins  in  which  the  monies  of  aocoant  of  different  conntries  are  reckoned 
Tary  generally  not  only  in  denomination,  but  in  weight  and  fineness,  and  conse- 
qnenUY  in  exchangeable  yalue.  MoreoYer,  some  consist  of  silver,  others  of  gold. 
Hias  the  ruble  is  tne  money  integer  of  Russia,  the  guilder  that  of  Holland,  the 
franc  that  of  France,  and  the  pound  sterling  that  of  Britain.  But  the  ruble  con- 
tains nearly  twice  as  much  silver  as  the  guuder,  and  the  guilder  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  firanc,  while  the  pound  sterling  is  represented  b^  a  gold  coin. 

The  relative  value  of  the  monies  of  different  countries  is  m  general  determined 
according  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  or  pure  gold  containedin  the  coins  which 
form  the  principal  media  of  payment,  or  legal  tender,— alloy  never  being  taken 
into  account;  and  between  two  countries  emj^oying  the  same  metal  for  their  stand- 
ard, that  sum  of  the  money  of  either  of  the  two  which  in  point  of  intrinsio  worth 
is  j^^cisely  equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  other,  that  is,  contains  precisely  an  equal 
weight  of  silver  or  gold  of  the  same  fineness,  is  usually  termed  the  Par  cfEsohange,* 
Between  two  countries  employing  the  one  silver  and  the  other  gold,  there  can  be 
no  invariable  par  of  exchange,  as  the  relative  value  of  these  metals  is  subject  to 
fluctuation;  but  as  this  fluctuation  has  a  very  limited  range,  it  has  been  customary 
to  assume  a  par,  founded  on  their  averiige  prices  in  the  market. 

In  the  Umted  Kingdom,  gold  coin  being  the  legal  tender,  there  is  properly  no 
nar  of  exchange,  except  with  the  United  States,  Sicily,  and  a  few  of  the  minor 
bill  markets  on  the  Continent,  where  the  established  media  of  payment  also 
consist  of  gold.  With  countries  or  places  which  use  silver,  only  an  average  or 
approximate  par  can  be  stated.  In  the  valuations  of  foreign  monies  in  the  present 
work,  this  approximate  par  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportionate 
value  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  15U  to  1 ;  standard  gold  being  estimatea  at  its  fixed 
mint  price  of  £Zy  17b.  lO^d.,  and  standard  silver  at  its  average  market  price  of  53. 
per  ounce. 

Of  the  two  terms  of  comparison  between  the  money  of  one  place  and  that  of 
another,  one  is  fixed,  the  other  is  variable.  The  place  whose  money  is  reckoned  at 
the  fixed  price  is,  in  commercial  language,  said  to  receive  the  vanable  price ;  the 
other  is  said  to  give  the  variable  price.  Hence  the  higher  the  exchan^  between 
any  two  places,  the  more  it  is  in  favour  of  that  which  receives  the  variable  price ; 
the  lower,  the  more  in  favour  of  that  which  gives  the  variable  price  ^-the  exchange 
being  said  to  be  &vourable  or  unfavourable  to  any  place,  according  as  a  smaller  or 
larger  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  place  is  required  for  dischar^ns  a  given 
amount  of  foreign  payments.  Thus  London  receives  from  Paris  a  vanab^  number 
of  francs  and  centimes  for  £1  sterling;  and  taking  the  par  at  25  francs  34  centimes 
for  £1,  exchange  will  be  5  per  cent,  m  favour  of  London  when  it  rises  to  26  franca 
62  oentimee,  and  about  5  per  cent,  against  London  when  it  falls  to  24  francs  7 
centimes. 

Supposing  a  par  to  be  established,  the  fluctuations  in  the  nofMnal  price  of  bills 
drawn  by  one  country  upon  another  will  arise  principally  from  an  alteration  in 
the  weight  or  fineness  ot  the  coin  of  either  of  the  countries,  or  an  alteration  in  the 
total  amoont  of  the  currency  of  either  country,  without  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  commodities  to  be  circulated.  When  tne  currency  of  a  country  is  depre- 
eii^ed.  whether  from  degradation  of  the  coin,  or  from  relative  overissue,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  same  amount  of  it  should  purchase  the  same  sum  of  foreign  money 
as  before  its  depreciation.  A  bill  on  a  foreign  country,  beinff  in  fact  an  order  for 
payment  of  a  given  sum  of  foreign  money,  will  not  be  sold  unless  for  such  an 
increased  amount  of  the  depreciate  currency  as  will  counterbalance  the  diminution 
in  its  value;  in  other  words,  foreign  bills  will  bear  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the 
depreciation.    In  the  same  manner,  a  bill  on  the  country  where  the  currency  is 

*  This  definition  of  the  intriniiopar  of  esdumge,  which  is  that  siven  In  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
Boo  Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  and  generally  understood  by  merchants,  to 
okiJeeted  to  by  economists  in  so  fitr  as  it  does  not  make  allowance  for  the  difference  in  value  of  Uie 
prsdons  metals  in  diflferent  countries,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  en|oyed  by  some  in  procuring 
these  metals,  from  their  Ticinity  to  the  mines  or  otherwise ;  but  the  difference  in  value  tlius  occa- 
iioBed  is  In  nneral  very  triflii^,  particularly  in  Burope,  throus^out  which,  according  to  the  late 
It  Rothschild,  gold  finds  its  level  to  within  k  per  cent. ;  and  the  above  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  term  par  can  be  emploved  in  showing  the  average  relative  value  of  the  currencies  of  different 
conntries  by  compwtson  of  their  coins.  For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  bullion  merchant  or 
ocliangs  specntaUor,  however,  the  par  of  the  day  must  be  carefully  deduced  from  the  market 
prices  of  the  metals  in  the  manner  explained  below  (page  29U). 
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depreciated  will  be  bought  abroad,  where  money  retains  its  yalae,  for  a  much  less 
nominal  sum  than  the  amount  for  which  it  is  drawn;  or,  in  other  words,  will  be  at 
a  discount. 

Hence,  after  a  par  of  exchange  has  been  established,  an  alteration  in  the  Talno 
of  money,  whether  it  arises  from  degradation  of  the  coin,  or  depreciation  of  the  coin 
or  paper  fVom  relative  overissue,  wul  alike  affect  the  price  of  a  foreign  bill,  and  be 
made  evident  by  an  imfavourable  nomiruU  exchange. 

In  the  process  of  restoration  of  a  currency,  after  oeing  depreciated,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  observe  that  these  phenomena  will  be  reversed. 

The  Real  Exchange. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  market  price  of  bills  is 
affected  by  their  abundance  or  scarcity,  compared  with  the  demand  for  them  on 
which  depend  the  alterations  of  the  real  exchange ;  and  as  in  treating  of  the 
nominal  exchange,  we  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  subject  distinct  from  the  real 
exchange,  by  supposing  the  price  of  foreign  bills  to  be  unaffected  by  any  varia- 
tion in  their  abundance  or  scarcity  ;  so  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the  real  exchange 
we  shall  suppose  the  state  of  the  nominal  exchange  to  remain  unaltered,  and  that 
no  change  takes  place  in  the  value  of  the  currencies  in  the  respective  countries. 

In  the  commercial  intercourse  between  two  countries,  when  neither  of  them  im- 
ports from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  exports  to  the  same  country,  the 
DiUs  drawn  by  the  merchants  exporting  produce  vrill  exactly  equal  in  amount  the 
bills  drawn  on  the  merchants  importmg  produce,  and  their  mutual  debits  and 
credits  will  be  liquidated  without  the  transmission  of  coin  or  bullion.*  In  this 
case  the  supply  of  oills  being  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,  they  will  neither  bear 
a  premium  nor  be  at  a  discount,  and  the  real  exchange,  however  the  nominal  ex- 
change may  alter,  will  be  at  par. 

But  it  seldom  or  never  happens  that  the  exports  and  imports  are  so  exactly 
equal  as  to  leave  no  balance.  When  the  imports  are  in  excess,  and  more  pay- 
ments have  to  be  made  than  received,  the  importer,  rather  than  incur  the  expense 
of  transmitting^  coin  or  bullion,  will  be  induced  to  give  more  for  a  bill  of  exchange 
npon  a  party  m  the  creditor  country  than  the  sum  Tor  which  it  is  drawn.  A  com- 
petition will  thus  be  created  among  the  purchasers  of  bills  upon  the  creditor  country, 
and  the  holders  will  refuse  to  part  vritn  them,  except  an  additional  price  be  given 
as  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  In  the  creditor  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  will  be  more  persons  holding  than  there  are  wanting  bills,  and  the 
excess  above  the  demand  can  only  be  converted  into  coin  or  bulBon  by  sending 
them  to  the  place  npon  which  they  are  drawn.  But  this  operation  involving  the 
expense  and  risk  attending  the  transit  of  the  bullion,  the  holder  of  a  bill  on  the 
creditor  country,  if  he  be  desirous  of  converting  it  into  money,  will  be  content  to 
receive  somethinfi^  less  than  its  amount.  There  will  therefore  be  in  the  creditor 
country  a  competition  to  sell,  and  bills  will  be  at  a  discount  in  proportion  to  the 
supply.  The  premium  in  one  country  vnll  correspond  with  the  discount  in  the 
other.  But  neither  the  premium  nor  the  discount  can  for  any  long  time  exceed 
the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion,  which  therefore  forms  the  natural  limit  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  real  excnange  between  any  two  countries. 

The  transit  of  bullion,  however  (unless  from  countries  producing  the  precious 
metals),  rarely  occurs  except  in  small  quantities :  international  accounts  are 
never  closed  ;  and  various  facilities  exist  for  warding  off  such  a  state  of  things 
as  would  take  place  if  a  periodical  settlement  were  enforced  as  in  accounts  between 
individuals. 

\st,  The  tendency  of  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  real  exchange  is  to  stimulate 
exportation  and  check  importation.  Commodities  which  womd  onl^  just  pay 
with  exchange  at  par,  would  yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  induce  exportation,  where 
the  exporter  could  secure  1  or  2  per  cent,  more  for  the  draft  upon  his  foreign 
debtor.    On  the  other  hand,  an  imported  commodity  which  was  only  just  paying 

*  The  balance  of  trade  and  the  balance  of  pavments  are  here  anomed  to  be  identical,— «  suppo- 
sition true  in  the  general  case,  and  convenient  for  illustration.  When,  however,  two  countries  sell 
to  each  other  on  unequal  terms  of  credit,  these  two  balances  may  be  materially  different :  and,  as 
it  is  bv  the  ba^nce  of  payments  that  the  maricet  rate  of  exchange  is  regulated,  their  distinction 
must  be  borne  in  mind,— more  especially  in  reference  to  the  exchanges  of  this  country,  in  which 
the  exporters  almost  invariablv  allow  a  much  longer  credit  than  is  received  by  the  importers.  The 
balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britahi  is  bdieved  to  liave  been  in  fiavoor  of 
the  latter  from  the  date  of  planting  tlio  first  British  colony  in  America,— of  late  yean  to  the  amount 
sometimes  of  one  huudred  millions  of  dollars  or  upwards :  yet,  owing  to  tlie  longer  credit  allowed 
by  our  traders,  the  exchange  has  not  always  be^  in  our  favour,  but,  on  the  conoary,  has  been  so 
controlled  by  the  balance  of  payments  as  frequently  to  have  been  against  u& 
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when  exchange  was  at  par,  would  cease  to  yield  a  profit  safficient  to  induce  impor' 
tation  when  tne  iini>orter  should  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  a  foreif^  bill  ir  he 
remit  one  to  his  foreign  creditor,  or  a  discount  added  to  the  iuToice  price  if  his 
creditor  draws  upon  him.  Thus,  by  the  stimulus  to  exportation  the  supply  of  bills 
would  be  increased^  while  by  the  check  to  importation  the  demand  for  those  bills 
would  be  lessened  ;  both  causes  operating  to  restore  the  exchange  to  its  natural 
level  or  par.  In  the  same  manner,  a  fayourable  exchange  will  act  as  a  duty  upon 
exportation,  and  as  a  bounty  upon  importation.  In  the  case  of  the  nominal  ex- 
change, however,  these  effects  would  not  be  produced,  as  the  same  fiUl  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  which  renders  the  exchange  unfavourable,  and  causes  foreign  bills 
to  sell  at  a  premium,  must  increase  in  an  eqwU  degree  the  price  of  all  commodities; 
and  vice  versa. 

In  exporting  during  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange,  it  is  plain  that  the 
merchant  will,  as  in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  his  business,  select  those  commodi- 
ties which,  b^des  the  premium  afforded  by  his  bill,  will  give  him  the  greatest 
profit  by  tne  difference  of  price  abroad  and  at  home  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  these  exports  must  |;encrallv  consist  of  consumable  produce,  and  not  bul- 
lion, which  oT  all  commodities  is  that  which  is  subject  to  the  least  variation  in  its 
real  price.  **  The  annual  quantity  produced  from  the  mines  is  very  nearly  con- 
stant,—its  distribution,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  transported,  is  exceedingly 
nniform,— and  its  value,  and  consequently  its  real  price,  throughout  Europe  at  least, 
must  be  considered  as  nearly  the  same.  Unless  then  the  bounty  afforaed  by  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  real  exchange  were  greater  than  the  expenses  attending 
the  transit  of  bullion,  it  would  be  of  all  others  the  commodity  l^ist  likely  to  be 
selected  by  the  exporting  merchant."    {Blake  on  Eaxhanqe,  p.  21.) 

2d^  This  natural  tendency  of  the  exchange  to  correct  itself  is  promoted  by  the 
operations  of  the  bill  mercnants,  who  study  the  exchanges,  not  only  between  the 
place  at  which  they  reside  and  all  other  places,  but  also  between  all  those  other 
places  themselves,  by  vrhich  means  they  are  ^erally  enabled  to  realize  a  profit 
oy  bujing  bills  in  one  place  and  selling  them  m  another  ;^n  this  way  preventing 
any  great  fskll  in  the  price  of  bills  in  those  countries  in  which  the  supmy  exceecb 
tiie  i&mandy  and  an^  great  rise  in  those  countries  in  which  the  supply  happens  to 
be  deficient.  Sometimes  exchange  operations  are  conducted  with  little  outlay  of 
capital.    Thus,  if  a  bill  merchant  in  London  can  sell  a  bill  on  Amsterdam  at  naif 

Sir  cent,  premium,  and  buy  one  at  Paris  at  half  per  cent,  discount,  and  with 
e  latter  buy  one  at  Paris  on  Amsterdam  at  par,  he  will  have  gained  1  per  cent. 
by  the  transaction,  without  the  employment  of  any  capital ;— the  bill  remitted 
from  Paris  to  Amsterdam  arriving  in  time  to  meet  the  bill  drawn  there  upon  his 
correspondent.  Again,  a  bill  merchant,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  premium 
on  the  exchange,  may  obtain  a  credit  abroad  upon  which  he  may  draw  bills, 
nnder  the  calciuation  that  at  some  future  and  not  very  distant  period  he  will  be 
able  to  replace  the  funds  at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange,  and  thereby  realize  a  profit 
by  the  operation.  The  central  points  for  such  transactions  are  Hamburg,  Amster- 
dam, Vienna,  Paris,  New  York,  and  above  all,  London,  the  great  money  change  of 
the  world. 

3</,  A  variety  of  other  expedients  are  also  occasionally  adopted^  particularly  in 
the  United  States^  where  the  extension  of  credits  by  the  consent  ot  tne  foreign  cre- 
ditors upon  allowiiuf  interest  for  the  extended  term,  and  the  transmission  ofpubUo 
securities,  bank,  rauroad^  and  canal  shares,  are  all  well  known  levers  in  the  me- 
chanism of  trade,  by  which  the  tendency  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  payments 
to  cause  an  exportation  of  bullion  is  ftrequentl^  neutralized. 

4/A^  Wlien  all  these  measures  fail  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  bills,  and  the 
premium  exceeds  by  a  very  small  amount  the  expenses  of  the  transit  of  bullion,  its 
exportation  will  immediately  commence  ;  for  the  same  uniformity  of  value  and  of 
price  which,  as  already  noticed,  would  prevent  bullion  being  exported  before  the 
premium  exceeded  those  expenses,  would  be  tiie  very  cause  why,  as  soon  as  the 
premium  had  exceeded  that  point,  it  would  be  immediately  chosen  as  the  most 
eligible  for  exportation,  more  especially  in  the  greater  exchange  markets,  where 
the  bullion  merchants  are  generally  distinguished  for  intelligence,  large  capital, 
and  the  small  profits  upon  which  they  transact  their  business.  Tne  foreign  debt 
will  then  b^in  to  be  paid  by  the  bullion  merchiwts  exporting  to  take  advantage 
of  the  premium,  and  their  competition  will  soon  bring  down  the  real  exchange  so 
as  no  longer  to  afford  a  profit  upon  the  export  of  this  article.  The  exporters 
of  consumable  produce  will,  during  this  period,  co-operate  with  the  bullion  mer- 
chants ;  and  when  the  latter  have  ceased  to  derive  a  profit,  the  former  will  still 
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eontinne  their  operations,  till  the  ezi>ort8  hsTO  been  Baeh  as  to  oonnterbalaiieo 
the  adrerse  debt,  and  render  the  quantity  of  foreign  bills  in.the  market  equal  to 
the  demand. 

5^,  Only  a  small  part,  howerer,  of  an  nnfayoorable  balance  can  be  lionidated 
by  the  transit  of  bullion,  as  its  exportation  cannot  take  place  to  tmy  considerable 
degree  without  affecting  the  market  price  of  that  article  itself ;— nosing  it  in  Uio 
Gountnr  ttom  which  it  is  sent,  and  reducing  it  in  that  into  which  it  is  flowing ;  so 
that  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the  difference  of  price  in  the  home  and  foreign 
market  were  but  just  sufficient  to  induce  the  bullion  merdiant  to  export,  it  la 
clear  that  afler  the  change  has  taken  place,  the  exportation  of  bullion  under  tbo 
same  rate  of  exchange  will  cease.  **  The  transit  of  bullion,"  says  Mr  Blake, 
**  from  a  high  or  low  retil  exchange  is  an  unnatural  transit,  not  arising  from  tfao 
wants  of  the  country  into  which  it  flows,  but  depending  soleiT  on  the  profits  which 
a  temporary  pressure  for  foreign  payments  afiords  to  the  Dullion  merchants  on 
the  sale  of  foreign  bills  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cause  that  has  produced  the  tem- 
porary influx  subsides  (an  event  that  will  sooner  or  later  necessarily  take  place  by 
the  import  of  such  ordinary  produce  as  is  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  consumption, 
and  increased  enjoyment  or  the  people)^  the  superfluous  and  unused  quantity  or 
bullion  that  has  been  acoumulatea  will  flow  back  frt>m  the  country  wbere 
its  abundance  has  rendered  its  real  price  low,  to  those  nations  from  whicn  it  had 
been  unnaturally  sent,  and  where  its  scarcity  will  have  rendered  its  real  price 
hiffh.*'  (P.  83.) 

Hence  it  appears,  that  wheneyer  there  is  a  balance  of  payments  due  by  a'eonntry, 
the  retii  exchange  will  become  unfftTourable,  and  the  price  of  foreign  bills  will  bear 
a  premium,  taxatfice  versa ;  that  the  natural  limit  to  the  amount  of  this  premium 
is  the  expense  of  the  transit  of  bullion  ;  and  before  it  has  arrived  at  that  point,  the 
export  of  ordinary  produce  will  be  forced,  and  its  import  restrained^  so  that  the 
real  exchange  can  scarcely  begin  to  deviate  frt>m  par,  without  calling  mto  action  a 
principle  that  will  correct  its  deviation. 

The  Compoted  Exchange. 

The  computed,  or  actual  course  of  exchange,  depends  on  the  combined  effect  of 
the  nominal  and  real  exchange.  These  being  perfectW  independent  of  each  oth«r, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  both  are  favourable,  or  both  unfavourable^  the  computed  ex- 
change will  denote  their  sum  :  that  if  .the  one  is  favourable  while  the  other  is  un- 
favourable, it  will  express  tneir  difference ;  and  that  it  may  be  at  par.  though 
neither  the  real  nor  the  nominal  exchange  are  so,  provided  the  unfavouraSle  state 
of  the  one  be  counteracted  by  the  favourable  state  of  the  other.  The  state  of  the 
exchange  at  any  particular  period  is  best  ascertained  by  a  comparison  of  the  mar- 
ket with  the  mint  price  of  bullion  ;— the  excess  of  the  former  above  the  latter 
affording  in  general  an  accurate  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency. 
Thus,  ifthe  market  and  mint  price  of  bullion  at  Lonaon  and  New  York  exactly 
corresponded,  and  if  the  value  of  bullion  were  the  same  in  both  phices,  the  nomityil 
exchange  would  be  at  par,  and  whatever  variations  might  occur  in  tiie  complied 
or  actual  course  of  excnange,  would  have  to  be  referred  to  fluctuations  in  the  retU 
exchange,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  bills.  But  ifl  when  the 
market  price  of  bullion  in  London  is  equal  to  its  mint  price,  it  exceeas  it  10  per 
cent,  in  New  York,  this  proves  that  New  York  currency  is  depreciated  10  per  oent., 
and  consequently  the  nominal  exchange  between  London  and  New  York  must  be 
10  per  cent,  agamst  the  latter.  Again,  if  while  the  value  of  New  York  currenoT 
was  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of  British  currency,  the  computed  or  actual 
course  of  exchange  between  London  and  New  York  was  l2  or  13  percent,  against 
the  latter,  it  woiud  show  that  the  r^a/ exchange  was  also  against  New  York  to  the 
extent  of  2  or  3  per  cent. :  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  computed  exchange  was  only 
5  or  6  per  cent,  against  New  York,  it  would  show  that  the  real  exchange  was  5  or 
4  per  cent  in  its  favour. 

The  oscillations  of  the  exchange  are  now  unimportant  compared'with  what  they 
were  during  the  last  war,  when  most  of  the  European  covemments  resorted  to  in* 
convertible  paper  money,  which,  by  its  overissue  and  consequent  depreciation, 
disturbed  the  nominal  exchange,  while  the  real  exchange  was  generally  more  or 
less  influenced  by  remittances  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  abroad,  or  on  account 
of  foreign  subsidies.  At  present  the  rates  in  WetenhaU's  **  Course  of  the  Ex- 
change," given  below,  are  all  expressed  in  currency,  either  metallic,  or  directly 
convertible  into  metallic  money,  except  those  on  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  it  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  depreciated  paper  ;  the  onrrenoiea  of 
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Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  consist  chiefly  of  depreciated  paper,  but  theea 
countries  nave  seldom  a  direct  coarse  with  London,  their  exchange  Dosiness  being 
generally  transacted  in  banco  through  the  medium  of  Hamburg.  The  real 
exchange  is  now  also,  in  ordinary  times,  maintained  with  considerable  steadiness; 
the  chief  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable  arising  from  the  effects  of  favourable  or 
Bofayonrable  seasons  on  the  customary  produce  of  the  land.  In  this  country  a 
deficient  harrest,  actual  or  anticipated,  leads  directly  to  a  demand  for  bills  on  the 
foreign  wheat  ports,  and  indirectly  to  a  demand  for  paper  upon  all  places  which 
hold  commercial  intercourse  with  such  ports,  or  through  which  remittances  may 
be  made.  The  unfayourable  exchange  thus  produced,  occasions  commonly  an 
exportation  of  bullion  ;  but  it  is  evident,  on  the  principles  already  explained,  that 
this  efflux  can  be  only  of  limited  amount  and  temporary  duration. 

Besides  the  drcumstances  now  explained,  the  price  of  a  bill  will  of  course  be 
influenced  by  the  credit  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  by  the  time  which  it  has  to  run. 
In  the  actoal  negotiation  of  bills,  however,  any  small  difference  of  time  is  not  taken 
into  consideration,— a  bill  at  90  days'  date  frequently  bringing  as  good  a  price  as 
one  at  75  days'  date.  Short  bills,  that  is.  bills  at  signt,  or  at  short  sight,  which  is 
generally  3  days*  si^ht,  do  not  usually  oear  a  price  higher  than  long-dated  bills, 
proportional  to  the  interest  for  the  difference  of  time,  as  the  latter  are  preferred  for 
exchange  speculations,  &om  their  affording  an  opportunity  to  wait,  if  it  should  be 
judged  expedient,  for  an  improvement  in  the  rate. 

In  this  country  the  buying  and  selling  of  bills  on  foreign  countries  is  conducted 
by  brokers,  all  such  transactions  centring  in  the  metropolis.  In  London  the  days 
for  the  negotiation  of  foreign  bills  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  Foreign  poal- 
dayg.  The  brokers  go  round  to  the  principal  merchants,  and  discover  whether 
ihey  are  buyers  or  sellers  ;  and  a  few  of  the  more  influential,  after  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  market,  suggest  a  price  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  transac- 
tions are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  particular  bills  may  be  subject  to  from 
their  high  or  low  credit.  For  the  bills  they  buy  on  one  post-day,  houses  of  esta- 
blished credit  pay  on  the  following  post-day,  when  they  receive  the  second  and 
third  bills  of  the  set :— foreign  bills  being  usually  drawn  in  sets  of  three.  The  bro- 
kerage charged  on  bills  is  1  per  mille,  or  y^^th  per  cent. 

.   On  the  eveningsr  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  tne  market  rates  for  bills  on  all  the 
principal  foreign  cities,  with  the  current  prices  of  bullion,  are  published  in  Weten- 
nall's  **  Course  of  the  Exchange,"  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 
CouRSS  or  ExcHANOs,  London,  Fcbrdart  11,  ]840< 


TtBM>  RatM.                                        Bspli 

Amsterdam .Im/d.  12     Ah  Floriiu  and  Sfci  vers  for  £lc 

IHtto,  at  sight short  12     H  Florins  and  StiTers  for  i*!. 

Rotterdam. 3m/d.  18     6  Florins  and  Sttvers  for  i;i. 

Antwerp 18     5  Florins  and  Stivers  for  £1. 

Hambnrff. 13    12  Marks  and  Scliilllngs  Banco  for  £1. 

Altooa. 13    m  Marks  and  Schillings  Banco  for  i;i. 

Hrfs,  3  days*  sight.. short  85    40  Francs  and  Centimes  for  i;i. 

Ditto Bm/d.  85   65  Francs  and  Centhnes for  £1. 

JCttwOles 85    05  Francs  and  Centimes  for  iei. 

Bordeaox 85   70  Francs  and  Centimes  for  £l. 

Pnmkfort  (Maine) 1501  Batsen  for  £1. 

BerUn. 7     0  Dollars  and  Groschen  for  £1. 

Vienna. 3m/d.  10     4  Florins  and  Kreosers  ({2^tftw)  for  £1. 

Trieste.. 10     6  Florins  and  Kreusers  for  £1. 

li^onu 30   60  Tuscan  Lire  and  Centesimi  for  £1. 

G«»oa 25    80  LireN ^ '-"^t  £1. 

Milan 31     0  LlreA                                 jmfor£l. 

Venice 47  Pencel                 ui-JMJirnj* 

Kaples 41i  Pencel               i  olimn  Uucat^^ 

nuermow 123  Pence!                i. 

Hsdrid. 37  Pencel  i  ;  ^  ^arofplatp. 

Csdis Xh  Pence  l.r  M»Hi]iaron*lAti3. 

Barcelona 36  Pence  f.r  Mirtll  at  qf  PJait'. 

Gibraltar. .• 48  Pence  N^r  Mlurd  DoUikr* 

Uibon 60d/d.  541  Pencef  r  3  Mfnii, 

Oporto.. 55  Pencef.  r  I  ^lMr,?J5* 

Petersburg. ossnce  374  Pencel  i  i  -it  liuhlp, 

KioJaoeiro 60d/s.  27  Pwacef  .  -  l*Lj..-r  ^fiinjin. 

Bfthia 86  Pence  for  1  Paper  MUrels. 

Buenos  Ajres  (?) 5  Pence  for  1  Paper  Dollar. 

NewYork 21  d/s.  46*  Pence  for  1  Dollar. 

lUhMMphia 46  Pence  fori  Dollar. 

Pmcx  or  Bullion.— Foreign  gold  in  bars  (standard),  per  ounce £3  17    9 

8i>vwinban(st«Kiard) 0   5   Ot 
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When  the  exchange  becomes  more  favourable  to  London,  the  foreign  rates  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  list  will  rise,  the  sterling  rates  in  the  lower  part  will  fall : 
when  the  exchange  becomes  less  fkvourable^  the  former  will  fall,  the  latter  will 
rise.  Again,  the  tendency^  of  bullion  is  to  fall  in  price  as  the  exchange  becomes 
favourable,  and  to  rise  as  it  becomes  unfavourable. 

The  IivLAifD  Exchange. — The  principles  now  explained  are  all  applicable  to 
the  inland  exchange  ;  but,  in  the  Unit^  Kingdom  at  least,  the  uniform  value  of 
the  currency  renders  unnecessary  any  comparison  between  the  value  of  the  money 
at  the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  with  its  value  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
paid  ;  while  the  constant  intercourse  maintained  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  prevents  those  fluctuations  which  occur  in  the  market  price  of  foreign  bills. 
Inland  remittances  are  generally  conducted  by  bankers,  who,  bv  having  crodits  in 
London  and  other  cities,  are  enabled  on  all  occasions  to  supply  the  demands  of 
their  customers.  The  great  centre  of  the  inland  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  exchange 
is  London,  occasioned  partly  by  its  immense  conmierce^  and  by  its  currency  consist- 
ing of  Bank  of  England  paper,  for  which  the  notes  ox  the  country  banks  are  ren- 
dered exchangeable,  but  chiefly  by  its  being  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  the 
place  to  which  the  revenue  is  remitted.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  exchange 
oetween  the  capital  and  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  invariably  in  its  &voqt. 
The  premium  for  bills  on  London,  or  rather  letters  of  credit,  the  form  in  which 
inland  remittances  are  now  chiefly  made,  is  usually  commuted  for  a  fixed  period 
of  time,  termed  the  Par  IkUe.  The  iMur  date  for  remittances  to  London  from 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  (exclusive  of  the  3  days  of  grace),  is  20  days  ;  while  in 
London,l)ills  or  letters  of  credit  on  these  places  are  commonly  granted  without 
charge.  In  liveipool.  the  banks  draw  on  London  at  21  days'  date ;  sometimes 
also  at  7  days'  sight,  cnarging  i  per  cent,  of  commission.  In  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
bills  on  London  are  drawn  at  21  days'  date,  and  letters  of  credit  are  granted  for  a 
premium  of  4  per  cent. 

FORMULiE  FOR  EXCHANGE  CALCULATIONS. 

The  rules  for  performing  exchange  calculations  having  been  already  fully  ex- 
plained, under  tne  head  Chain  Rule,  we  shall  here  coi^e  ourselves  merely  to 
a  selection  of  formulsD ;  giving^  in  the  first^  place,  those  applicable  to  direct 
remittances,  and  afterwards  a  few  examples 
operations. 


in  indirect  exchanges  and  bullion 


DIRECT  EXCHANGES. 


LONDON  ON  AMSTERDAM. 
Exchange  19  fl.  4|  stivers. 
1000  florins? 
1   florin       =        SO  stivers. 
944JI  Btiveri     =      £1. 

Or  uihat  ii  the  iome  ! 
Exch.  12  fl.  S2|  cents. 

1000  florins? 
1   florin      =        100  cents. 
19221  cents      =         £1. 
Answer,  1000  florins  =  £81*  Ifii. 

LONDON  ON  PARI& 
Exch.  2ft  fr.  65  cts. 

1000  francs? 
1  franc       =  100  cents. 

2ft6ft  cents       =  £\. 

Ant.  1000  francs  =  £38,  ISs.  8id. 

LONDON  ON  HAMBURG. 
Exch.  13  mks.  12  sehJlL  B^" 

1000  marks  B«>^? 
ImarkBw*     =        16  schiilinn. 
220  schillings      =        £l. 
Ant.  1000  B«»-  marics  =  £72, 14s.  6id. 

LONDON  ON  LUBEC. 
Rxeh   /^  Hamburg,  13  mks.  12  schOL  B^- 
***"*•  \0n  Lubec,  24  per  cent. 

1000  current  marks  ? 
124  cor.  marks     =     100  marks  B<» 
1  marie  B<^       =       16  schillings. 
220  ■c*'H"«gf        =     £1. 
An$,  1000  cur.  marks  =  £S8, 9s.  7d. 


AMSTERDAM  ON  LONDON. 

Exchange  11  fl.  05  cents. 
£100? 
£1  =  1195  cents. 

100  cents      =  1  florin. 

AnsMxr.  £100  =  1195  florins. 

N.B.  The  stiver  is  retained  to  the  London,  but 
not  in  the  Amsterdam  course  of  excfauge. 


PARIS  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  2ft  fr.  10  cts. 

£100? 

£1  =     2510  cents. 

100  cents      =  1  franc 

Am,  £100  =  2ftl0  francs. 

HAMBURG  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  13  mks.  7  achilL  B*^ 

£100? 

£1  =     21ft  schiUings. 

I6schiI]lngB  =         lmark»-- 

Am.  £100  =  1343  mariu  12  schilL  B«- 

LUBEC  ON  LONDON. 
vvoh   /OnHamburg,  13mks.8sdiin.B'^ 
Exch.  Iq^  j^^j^  S|  per  cent. 

£100? 
£1  =        216  schiU.  B~- 

16  schill.  B^     s:  1  mark  B«> 

100  nuuks  B*«-    =         123|  cur.  roarki. 
Ant,  £100  =  1667  cur.  mks.  4  sohUL 
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LONDON  ON  VIENNA. 
Bzeb.  10  florins  4  kreosen. 
1000  florins? 
I  florin       =      aokreusera. 
0D4kreaser8  =    £1. 
Ant.  1000  fl.  =  £99,  6^  9d. 

LONDON  ON  VENICE. 

Exclk  47  pence. 

1000  Lire  Aos.  ? 
6  Lire  Aos.    =       47  penceu 
940  pence  -     £1. 

Aiu.  1000  Lire  Aus.  =  £33,  ISs.  9|cL 

LONDON  ON  MILAN. 
Exch.  31  Lire  AustrlachL 

1000  Lire  Aos.  ? 
1  Lir»  Ans.  =    100  centesimi. 
3100  cent  =    £1. 

Am,  1000  Lire  Am.  =  £33,  fis.  2d. 
LONDON  ON  NAPLES. 
Exdi.  4U  pencOi 

lOOOdncBts? 

1  ducat      =       4U  pence. 

S40  pence      =      £1. 

Ant.  1000  ducats  =  £171, 178. 6d. 

LONDON  ON  LISBON. 

Exch.  A4i  pence. 

lOOO^I^OOO? 
1 9000       =        54i  pence. 
940  pence     =        £l. 
Ant.  1000  milrflfa  =  £2S8,  2s.  6d. 

LONDON  ON  BERUN. 
Exdi.  7  Pmss.  dol. 

1000  P.  D.  ? 
1  PrasB.  dollar    =     30  groscfaen. 
SlOgrosclien  =  £1. 

Ant.  1000  P.  dolL  =  £142, 17s.  Ifd. 

LONDON  ON  ST  PETERSBURG. 
ExdL  37i  pence. 

1000  rubles? 
1  ruble  =s       371  pence. 

S40  pence         =       £1  sterling. 
Ant.  1000  rubles  =r  £156,  fis. 

LONDON  ON  PALERMO. 
ExdL  123  pence. 

1 000  onde  ? 
1  oode       =     123  pence. 
840  pence       =      £1  sterUng. 
Ant.  1000  onde  =  £012, 10s. 

LONDON  ON  MADRID. 
Exch.  37  pence. 

1000 Reals  v.? 
32  Reals  vdlon       =       17  Reals  {date. 
8  Reals  plate         =       37  pence. 
S40  pence  =      £1  sterling. 

Multiply  by  the  rate  and  by  17,  and  divide  by 
6144a 
Ant.  1000  Reals  t.  =  £10,  4s.  9d. 

LONDON  ON  LEGHORN. 
Exch.  £T.  30,  60  cents. 

1000  Lire  T.? 
1  Tuscan  lira  =  100  cents. 

3060  cents  =  £1. 

Ant.  1000  Lire  T.  =  £32, 13s.  7d. 

LONDON  ON  NEW  YORK. 
Exch.  Wi  per  cent  Premium. 
SIOOO? 
SllU  less  prem.       =      ^100. 
f40  =  £9  sterling. 

Ant.  SIOOO  =  £201, 10s.  lOid. 
Exch.  461  pence. 
SIOOO? 
SI  B  46i  pencsk 

940  pence       =  £1  sterling. 

Ant.  SIOOO  =  £193,  10s. 


VIENNA  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  9  florins  48  k 
£100? 
£1  =       088  k 

60  kieusers    =  1  florin. 

Ant.  £100  =  900  florins. 

VENICE  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  48  pence. 
£100? 
£1  =         240pence. 

48  pence        =  6  Lire  Aus. 

Ant.  £100  =  3000  Lire  Austriache. 

MILAN  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  29  Lire  30  cents  Aus. 
£100? 
£1  =       2930  centedmL 

100  cent   =  1  Lira  Aus. 

Ant.  £100  =  2930  Lire  AustrlachL 
NAPLES  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  610  granL 
£100? 
£1  =     610  grant 

100  grant    =        I  ducat 
Ant.  £100  =  610  ducats. 

LISBON  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  07  pence. 

£100? 

£1  =       240  pencei 

07  pence     =  1  9000. 

Ant.  £100  =  421  9003. 

BERLIN  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  6  P.  D.  24  groschen. 
£100? 
£1  =        204  noschen. 

30  groschen    =  1  Pmss.  dollar. 

Ant.  £\(3lfi  =  680  Prussian  dollars. 

ST  PETERSBURG  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  38  pence. 

£100? 

£1  =        240t>ence. 

38  pence         =  1  ruble. 

Ant.  £100  =  631  rubles  08  oopecs. 

PALERMO  ON  LONDON. 

Exch.  60  tart 

£100? 
£1  =  60  tari. 

30  tari       =  1  onde. 

Ant.  £100  =  200  onde. 

MADRID  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  36  pence. 
£100? 
£1  =       240  pence. 

36  pence  =  8  Reals  plate. 

17  Reals  plate     =        32  Reals  vellon. 
Multiply  by  61440,  and  divide  by  the  rate 
multiplied  by  17. 
Ant.  £100  =  10039  Reals  t.  7  maraved. 
LEGHORN  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  £  T.  30, 10  cents. 
£100? 
£1  steriing  =  3010  cents. 

100  cents  =  1  Tuscan  Lira. 

Ant.  £100  =  £  T.  30ia 

NEW  YORK  ON  LONDON. 
Exch.  7i  per  cent  Premium. 
£100? 
£9steriing  =  S^ 

SlOO  plus  prem.      =         S107i« 
Ant.  £100  =  S47778ct8. 

Bxch.S4'80ct8. 

£100? 
£1  sterlhig  =  480  cents. 

100  cento  s  S^* 

Ant.  £100  =  S480. 
In  the  two  examples  of  the  premium  method,  given  above,  the  fixed  par  of  4s.  6d.  per  dollar  Is 
expressed  In  the  equivalent  proportion,  £9  =  %¥i,  according  to  usage  in  exchange  calculations. 
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LONDON  ON  MONTREAL. 
Ezcb.  171  per  ooii.  premium. 

£1000oiiTreo^? 

^lOcurreocj  =       £Oiterliiif. 
Am.  £1000  currency  =  £765,  ISi.  9d.  rt«riiiig. 
LONDON  ON  JAMAICA. 
Ezcb.  18  per  cent.  Premium. 
£1000  currency? 

^l-SST"^*}        =       £lOOcurrenqr. 
£7  currency  =  £5  sterling. 

^iw.£1000currenc^=  £005,  6b.  6id.  steiiing. 

INDIRECT  EXCHANGES,  OR  ARBITRATIONS  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Arbitrfttioo  of  Exdiange  is  the  opention  of  finding  a  proportional  rate  between  two  traces, 
through  any  intermediateplace  or  plaoes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  adrantageous  meuod  of 
drawing  or  remitting.  When  there  is  only  one  intermediate  plaoe,  it  Is  said  to  be  a  Bfa^  Arb^ 
tratkm  /  when  more  than  one,  a  Compound  Arbitration, 

In  practice  the  comparison  is  made  with  a  variety  of  arbitrated  rates.  In  order  to  find  whether 
any  indirect  paper  affords  a  better  rate  than  direct  paper,— «Uowance  being  made  for  the  difference 
of  Interest  or  dtocount  between  the  direct  and  indirect  bills,  and  the  additional  diarges  attending 
the  latter,  as  brolcerage,  stamps,  and  commission.  The  commission  to  an  agent  Taries  from  about 
I  to  i  per  cent  aocorcUng  to  agreement ;  but  the  small  rate  of  profit  yidded  by  exchange  specula- 
tions  leads  to  thdr  beinc  chieflv  conducted  on  Joint  account,  or  between  branches  of  the  same  eeka- 
bUshment,  so  that  the  charge  lor  commission  fa  generally  avoided. 


MONTREAL  ON  LONDON. 
Ezcb.  15  per  eent.  Pftrnhm. 
_  £lOOst«rlfa«f 

£9  sterling  =  £10caneoe7. 

An*.  100  sterling  =  £iS7, 15s.  7d.  cmreDcy. 
JAMAICA  ON  LONDON. 
Excb.  15  per  cent.  Premium. 

£100  sterling? 

£5sterling  =  £7curTeiM7. 

£100  currency,  \      _        ^nx- 

plusprem.      /      "        *1I5« 

Am.  £l00  sterling  =  £161  < 


LONDON  AND  PARIS,  THROUGH 

HAMBURG. 
Find  the  Arbitrated  Rate  between  London 
,  when  the  exchange  of  London  on 


LONDON  AND  AMSTERDAM,  THROUGH 
MADRID. 
Find  the  Arbitrated  Rate  between  London 
and  Amsterdam,  when  the  exchange  of  London 


■kwu    A  «ri«,     wuvu     kuv    uvuBU^v    v«     .bjvuuvu    wi*    «auw    nmi^ii^^ <■■■■■,   tcu«u  mio  '"1"TniHpT   IM    JJOaCHHl 

Hamburgii  13  marks  12 schillings  Banco  for  £1 ; '  on  Madrid  is  37  pence  for  1  dollar  of  plate ;  and 
and  that  of  Peris  on  Hamburg,  184  francs  50  that  of  Amsterdam  on  Madrid  100  floffms  75  oente 


oeothnee  for  100  marks  Banco. 
£1? 
£l  =       SaOschniinfl^  Banco. 

16  eohnHnge        =  1  marc  Banco. 

100  mans  Banco  =    18450  cents. 
100  cents  s  1  franc 

Ant.  85  Ikancs  37  cents. 


for  40  ducats  of  platen 


£1? 
810 1 

IdoUarpkte: 
879  maravedis. 

Iducat. 

10075  c 

1  florin. 


£1 

37prace 
1  dollar  plate 
375maiavedis 
40  ducats         = 
lUO  cento  = 

Am.  11  florins  85  cents. 

In  the  Simple  Arbitrations  now  stated,  althous^  the  exchange  is  said  to  be  thnrngk  a  third  place,  yet 
it  Is  commonly  effected  by  the  remittance  of  bills  upon  the  intermediate  place,  to  the  plaoe  where 
the  ftmd  is  to  be  created  ;~«s,  for  example,  by  the  purchase  in  London  of  bills  upon  Hamboiv, 
and  the  remittance  of  such  bills  to  Paris ;  this  operatfon  being  less  complicated,  and  attended  with 
fewer  chaiges  than  remitting  direct  paper  to  Hambuig,  and  either  haTing  the  proceeds  forwarded 
to  Paris,  or  ordering  the  coirespondent  there  to  draw  for  them  upon  Hambuic. 

Con^pound  ArbitraUom  are  of  rare  occurrence,  as  the  liability  to  unfsvounyUe  changes  becomes 
greatly  Increased  when  more  than  three  places  are  concerned  In  the  operation  \  besides,  few  housse 
of  bnuness  are  capable  of  so  Car  extending  their  negotiations. 

ARBITRATIONS  OF  BULLION. 

Arbitration  of  Bullion  Is  the  operation  of  deducing  a  rate  of  exchange  firom  the  prices  of  bullion 
In  two  phuses.  in  order  to  determine,  by  comparison  with  the  rate  borne  bv  bUls,  whether  the  me- 
cfous  metals  can  be  exported  or  fanported  to  advantage.  The  data  reouired,  besides  the  prices, 
are  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  bullion ;— the  modes  of  expressing  which,  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, are  explained  under  MmASvnsa  and  WnoHTs,  and  the  heads  of  those  counfries  respectively. 

In  the  following  equatfons  the  variable  terms  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk ;  the  others,  beJng 
faivariable,  are  In  each  case  compounded  Into  a  fixed  number  whteh  may  be  used  in  all  similar 
arbitrations.  The  result  of  the  equation  for  New  York  is  shown,  both  according  to  the  new  and 
the  old  methods  of  quoting  the  exchange. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 

Bar  gold  In  London  is  77s.  9d.  per  ounce  stand' 
ard :  required  the  arbitrated  rate  of  exchange 
produced  by  Ito  export  to  the  United  States,  for 
coinage  at  the  rate  of  838(  grains  of  fine  gold  for 
thee^leofSlO. 


LONDON  AND  AMSTERDAM. 

Bar  silver  in  London  Is  60  pence  per  ox.  stand- 
ard; in  Amsterdam  I04i  florins  per  pond  fine; 


£lsterilng 
*77iihUlings 

18  grains  stand. 
838^  grains  fine 

Ant* 


£1  sterling? 
80  shillings. 
490  grains  stand. 
11  grains  fine. 

$10. 

771)378-984       Fixed  No. 
~iW,43p€r£lsterltog. 

900 
40)4386ir7,00 

1091 per£100s(er. 

or  91  per  cent  Preniom. 


required  the  arbitrated  rate  of  ex<di«ige ;  the 

Netherlands  pond  beir '  "-•"  -"-^^ ' 

31-1008  wigties  equal  1 


Neiheriands  pond  being  equal  1000  wigtTes,'  and 
...         lalltroyc 


£1  sterling 
*60  pence 
40  OS.  standard 

1  OB. 

lOOOwlgtiee 


f  ounce. 

£lsternng? 
840  pence. 

1  ox.  standard. 
37  OS.  fine. 
3M008  wigtlee. 
*104ifiorins. 


MoltipUedby 
Am. 


60)6-90484       Fixed  No. 
•115070 
104i 
Florins  ISltt  cents. 
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The  arbitnted  rmtoi  thns  ftwiiid,  however,  will  fall  to  be  oorreeted  for  iniereal  and  t^atgmt 
before  being  compared  with  the  prioee  of  bills. 

EXCHEQUER^  a  court  established  in  England  by  William  the  Conqneror,  and 
which  anciently  was  one  of  the  first  in  importance,  as  all  causes  relating  to  the 
rights  of  the  crown  were  there  discossed,  atid  the  royal  reyennes  were  supposed  to 
be  reeeiTed  there.  As  now  modified,  it  consists  of  two  diyisions,  one  of  wnioh  pos- 
sesses jurisdiction  in  matters  of  public  reyenne,  while  the  other  is  subdiyided 
into  a  court  of  common  law  and  a  court  of  equity.  The  judges  are,  the  Qian- 
eellor  of  Excheouer  for  the  time  being,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  Tour  other  Barons. 
Tlie  Chancellor  has  a  yoice  in  giying  judgment  when  the  court  sits  in  equity, 
but  it  is  now  rarely  or  neyer  eierdsed,  his  leading  duties  at  present  beinf  those 
of  ihe  public  finance,  of  which  he  is  minister.  In  this  last  ci^Musity  he  is  always  a 
leading  member  of  tne  cabinet. 

£XCH£<^U£R  BILLS  are  promissory-notes  issued  bv  the  Treasury  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  and  are  the  form  in  which  the  noating  or  unranded  part 
of  the  national  debt  chiefly  exists.  The  issue  of  these  bills  gr^y  facilitates  the 
current  financial  business  of  the  goyemment.  They  are  circulated  at  present  for 
soms  yarying  firom  £100  to  £1000,  which  are  printed  with  ink  of  different  colours; 
namdy.  £100  bills  with  red ;  £200,  yellow  ^  £500.  blue ;  and  £1000  bills  with  black 
ink.  Tney  bear  interest  from  their  date  until  the  day  fixed  for  their  payment,  which 
is  announced  by  adyertisement,  and  is  generally  about  a  year  after  oeing  issued, 
when  they  are  either  discharged  or  renewed  for  other  bills,  at  the  option  of  the 
holders.  Parties  neglecting  to  present  their  bills  on  the  day  appointed  are  depriyed 
of  interest  till  the  next  opportunity  of  obtaining  new  bills,  or  else  must  submit  to 
the  loss  of  whateyer  premium  they  may  chance  to  bear  at  the  time.  During  the 
correncnr  of  these  bills,  they  may,  after  a  limited  time,  be  paid  to  the  goyemment 
at  par  m  discharge  of  duties  and  taxes;  they  are  thus  nearly  exempt  fi^  the  risk 
of  depreciation,  and,  as  they  are  transferable  without  the  necessity  of  a  formal  assif « 
nation,  they  form  an  eligible  inyestment  for  capital  that  may  require  to  be  suddenly 
made  ayailable.  They  are  so  much  in  demand  by  capitalists  in  tne  metropolis,  that 
goyemment  is  enabled  to  keep  a  considerable  amount  <^  them,  generally  about 
£28,000,000,  in  circulation,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  The  rate  is  fixed  at  so  much 
per  cent,  pcnr  diem,  and  is  commonly  adjusted  so  that  the  bills  shall  bear  a  pre- 
mium in  tne  market,  in  order  that  goyemment  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  incon- 
renience  of  haying  tnem  returned  in  payment  of  taxes.  Sometimes,  the  small  bills 
bear  a  higher  premium  than  the  lai'ge  ones.  Of  late  years  the  rate  has  fluctuated 
from  Ud.  to  2idL  per  cent,  per  diem,  that  is,  from  £2, 5s.  7id.  to  £3, 16s.  OJd.  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  brokerage  upon  either  a  purchase  or  a  sale  is  Is.  per  cent. 

TraiMBctioiii  through  the  medlnm  of  Bzcheqaer  biOB  generally  inyolye  a  cakmlatlon  of  Intereit 
Bni  premhun.    Thai, 

To  find  the  ooit  of  an  Exchequer  biQ  lor  £600,  dated  Janoaiy  5,  and  lold  AprO  6,  at  aoa. 
premium,  we  have 

£500  BOL 

£500  at  2d.  per  cent,  it  lOd. :  and  lOd.  X  91  dayi  =  3  15  10  Intereat 
OOs.  X    5         s  15   0   0  Premlom 
0   5   0  Brokerage 

£519   0  10  Whole  eoet 
These  securities  are  issued  at  the  Exchequer  Bill  Office,  Palace- Yard,  West- 
minster.    [FuifDS.] 

EXCISE,  a  term  applied  in  this  country  to  the  duties  leyied  on  articles  of  home 
manufacture  or  production.  Such  duties  were  unknown  in  England  before  the 
year  1643,  when  they  were  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament  upon  beer,  ale,  dder, 
verry,  and  other  commodities.  This  kind  of  taxation  long  continued  unpopular. 
Miuryel  describes  the  exciBe  as  **  a  hateful  tax  f*  and  Black^ne  states,  that,  **  from 
its  first  original  to  thepresent  time  (1765),  its  yery  name  has  been  odious  to  the 
people  of  England."  These  opinions  may  haye  partly  arisen  firom  the  hardi  and 
inconsiderate  manner  in  which  the  duties  were  sometimes  leyied ;  but  there  will 
always  be  clamourers  against  eyen  beneficial  innoyations.  Few  persons,  howeyoTy 
are  now  disposed  to  caJl  in  question  the  adyantage  of  contributing  towards  the 
necessary  expenses  <^  the  country  by  means  of  an  indirect  tax,  though  this  is  an 
adyantage  which  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  if  great  care  l>e  not  taken 
in  the  constraction  of  statutes  which  giye  such  large  powers  as  the  excise  laws. 

The  excise  was  at  first  only  intended  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  temporary  source  of 
reyenue,  but,  like  many  other  taxes,  it  was  retained  when  the  emergency  in  which 
it  originated  had  passed  away.  In  1649,  the  Parliament  declared  that  **  the  impost 
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of  the  excise  was  the  most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the 
people ;"  and  by  the  12th  Charles  II.  o.  24.  it  was  granted  as  part  of  the  reyenaes  of 
the  crown.  The  malt  duty  was  first  imposed  in  1695 ;  and  during  the  rei^  of  William 
III.  and  Qneen  Anne,  the  list  of  articles  subject  to  the  excise  comprised  nearly  an 
those  which  were  liable  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1797,  the  number  was 
27:  in  1833,  they  were  reduced  to  15  ;  and  in  1837,  to  10,  their  present  number, 
eitner  by  the  duty  haying  been  totally  repealed,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  tea,  cocoa, 
ooffee,pepper,foreign  spirits^ tobacco,  snuff,  and  wine)  by  being  transferred  to  the  do- 
partmentof  tne  customs, which  is  enaoled  toooUect  the reyenne with  greater  economy 
and  conyenience.  The  articles  from  which  the  excise  reyenue  is  at  present  deriyed 
are,  Auctions,  Bricks,  Glass,  Hops,  Licsnses,  Malt,  Paper,  Soap,  Spirits,  and 
Vinegar  ;  and  under  these  heads,  and  those  of  Tariff,  and  RsyENUE  akd  EIxpen- 
DiTURE,  an  account  will  be  found  of  the  different  duties  and  their  produce. 

The  persons  subject  to  excise  suryejr  may  be  diyided  into  fiye  classes : — 1.  Per- 
sons yisited  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  ^  growing  "  duties^  as  brickmakers, 
maltsters,  papermakers,  and  others.  2.  Persons  whose  license  is  hi^^  or  low  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  their  consumption,  as  brewers  and  tobacco  manufacturers. 
3.  Persons  yisited  because  subject  to  a  license  for  dealing  in  articles  upon  which 
excise  duty  has  or  ought  to  haye  been  paid,  as  innkeepers,  and  retailers  of  beer 
or  spirits.  4.  Persons  yisited  in  like  manner  because  subject  to  a  license  for  deal- 
ingin  articles  chargeable  with  customs  duty,  as  dealers  in  tea,  wine,  and  tobacco. 
5.  Persons  from  whom  no  duty  is  collected,  as  tallow-melters  (as  a  check  on  soap- 
making),  and  a  few  others.  The  total  number  of  parties  suryeyed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  600,000. 

The  Board  of  Excise  is  a  sub-department  of  the  Treasury,  and  as  such  is  subject 
to  its  check  and  control :  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  CHiancellor  ct 
Exchequer  being  the  really  responsible  Parties.  It  consists  of  seyen  commissioners 
who  haye  equal  authority  and  power.  The  chairman  has  a  salary  of  £2000,  the 
deputy-chairman  £1500,  and  the  other  commissioners  haye  each  £1200  per  an- 
num. The  board  is  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of  the  seryice,  amount- 
ing to  about  7000  indiyiduals.  They  appoint  to  offices,  and  pay  we  parties 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  ;  but  the  number  of  each  description  of  officers  is  not 
allowed  to  exceed  that  fixed  by  general  warrant  or  order  from  the  Trea- 
sury. Since  1823  the  Irish  and  Sottish  boards  haye  been  consolidated  with  the 
Euizlish  establishment. 

To  focilitate  the  labours  which  deyolye  upon  the  excise  department,  the  ooontrr 
is  partitioned  into  conyenient  portions,  known  under  the  name  of  **  collections  p 
the  number  of  these  in  England  and  Wales  being  55.  The  name  of  a  county,  a 
large  portion  or  the  whole  of  which  is  comprised  within  its  limits,  is  fprea  to 
some  collections  ;  others  are  known  by  the  name  of  some  great  town  which  thcT 
contain.  Each  collection  is  diyided  into  districts,  usually  into  six  or  seyen.  Each 
district  again  is  subdivided  into  rides  and  footwalks  ;  the  former  comprises  a  tract 
of  country  in  which  the  traders  are  thinly  scattered,  and  the  suryeymg  officer  is 
reouired  to  keep  a  horse  :  the  latter  neyer  exceeds  a  circuit  of  16  miles. 

The  chief  officer  of  eacn  collection  is  the  collector,  who  is  allowed  a  clerk ;  and 
in  two  or  three  collections  more  than  one  clerk  is  required.  The  officer  next  in 
point  of  rank  is  the  superyisor,  who  is  in  charge  of  a  district;  and  afterwards  come 
the  ordinary  suryeying  officers.  There  is  always  one  supernumerary  in  each  collec- 
tion, and  in  many  there  are  officers  called  assistants  and  expectants.  The  salaries 
of  collectors  yar/  from  £350  to  £550,  the  general  rate  being  £400  a-year.  The 
salary  of  supemsors  is  £200;  of  officers,  £100;  of  assistants,  £85;  of  supernume- 
raries, £52 ;  of  collectors'  clerks  from  £115  to  £150 ;  of  expectants  £oO  a-year. 
When  these  last  are  employed  as  officers,  they  receiye  an  additional  aUow- 
ance  at  the  rate  of  £30  a-year :  and  supernumeraries  in  like  manner  receiye  an  addi 
tion  of  £38  a-year.  The  collectors  find  security  to  the  amount  of  £5000  ;  super- 
yisors  proyide  a  bond  of  £1000;  and  all  other  classes  in  the  seryice  giye  security  to 
the  amount  of  £200. 

The  following  is  an  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  under  which  the  Excise  Establish- 
ment is  regulated— 7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  o.  53 ;  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  51 ;  and  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  20. 

CommUHonen  and  other  OffictaU*— The  crown 
U  empowered  to  appoint  comminionen,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirteen  in  number,  for  the  collection  and 
manaffement  of  the  excite  duties  of  the  United 

Kingdom;  they  are  rafcject  to  the  directions  of  the  .       . 

Treaiury.    TheTreasury  have  the  appointment  their  salaries,  allowances,  and  expenses.    Koper- 
of  a  comptroller  and  auditor  for  the  United  King-  son,  hokUng  any  office  in  connexion  with  the  excise^ 
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dom.  The  commissioners  appoint  the  proper  col- 
lectors, officers,  dericB,  and  others,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  duties,  not  exceeding  the  number  fixed 
by  a  general  order  from  the  Treasury.  They  pro- 
mote, suspend,  and  dismiss  officers,  and  r«fulate 
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b  to  defti  in  excisable  eommodltiet,  ander  penaltv 
of  forfehure  of  his  office,  and  incapacity  to  ftU 
any  other  connected  witli  the  excise.  Any  officer 
ocmnected  with  the  excise  who  asks  or  takes  a 
bribe  directly  or  indirectly,  or  enters  into  an 
agreement,  to  conceal  or  connive  at  any  Infrintre- 
ment  of  the  excise  laws,  or  to  omit  performing 
hb  dntv,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £dOO,  and  to 
be  rendered  incapable  of  serving  in  any  govern- 
ment office.  The  same  pecunitury  penalty  is  in- 
cured  by  any  individual  who  may  corrupt  or 
attempt  to  comipt  an  officer  to  such  breach  of 
duty.  When  any  such  punishable  transaction 
takes  place  between  a  private  party  and  an  offi- 
cer connected  with  the  excise,  either  party  giving 
prior  information  which  leads  to  the  conviction 
of  the  otiier  is  indemnified.  Where  officers  would 
share  in  penalties  or  forfeitures,  if  they  are 
isund  to  have  acted  collusively,  as  above,  or 
negligently,  th^  lose  their  portion. 

jBiUiy  tyTPremiMeSt  ^.— Every  person  obliged 
by  any  excise  act  to  make  entry  of  his  premises 
or  utensils,  does  so  by  giving  an  account,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  particular  excise  act,  to 
the  oflScer  of  the  survey,  to  be  entered  in  the 
general  entry-book ;  the  penalty  for  emission  is 
£200.  A  person  employing  entered  premises, 
for  other  porposes  than  those  fbr  which  they  are 
entered,  lorfdts  £100.  No  teccnd  entry  can  be 
made  in  name  of  anv  one  but  a  partner ;  but  if 
any  person  vacate  his  premises  without  with* 
drawing  his  entiy,  the  commissioners  may  con- 
sider  it  withdrawn,  and  permit  a  new  one.  The 
entry  must  be  made  by  a  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  by  the  real  owner ; 
Irat  whoever  makes  it,  or  uses  the  premises,  is 
responsible.  Entry  by  a  Joint-stock  company  or 
coiporation  must  be  maoe  by  the  managers,  or 
four  of  tiiem  if  they  exceed  that  number.  Every 
entered  bnUding,  place,  or  utensfl,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  number  painted  on  a  conspicuous 
part  of  it,  and  the  proprietor  must  paint  all  fixed 
pipes,  and  describe  their  direction  and  purpose 
at  the  requisitkm  of  the  surveyor,  under  penalty 
of  £loa  A  book  called  **a  specimen"  may  be 
depodted  In  any  entered  premises,  for  reoording 
the  entries  of  the  officers  who  survey  the  pre- 
mises, and  any  person  other  than  an  officer  of 
excise  -secreting,  carrying  away,  destroying,  or 
making  entries  m,  this  book,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 

Dwiie*.— Persons  canyinc  on  business  subject 
to  exdae  regulations  ddayuig  to  pay  the  duties 
wtien  demanded  fbrfeit  double  the  value  of  the 
duties.  The  collector,  on  affidavit,  may  grant 
warrant  for  levying  unpaid  duties,  in  the  same 
manner  as  penalties  are  levied,  reporting  to  the 
oommisdoners,  who  may  stay  the  proceedings  or 
grant  relief. 

Officers  of  excise  are  entitled  to  enter  on  pre- 
mises used  for  any  business  subject  to  excise  re- 
gulatfons,  and  to  take  account  of  and  charge  any 
duties  they  may  find  chaigeable,  at  any  time,  by 
niglit  or  day ;  but  if  the  entrance  is  to  be  made 
at  any  time  between  eleven  at  nig^t  and  five  in 
tlie  morning,  it  must  be  by  request,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  a  constable,  unless  a  dUferent  rule  be 
citablbfaed  by  any  excise  act  applicable  to  any 
particular  commodity.  All  excisable  conuno- 
ditles,  and  ntensibused  in  theb*  preparatkm,  are 
at  an  times  liable  for  the  duties,  and  arrears  of 
duties,  and  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Incurred  by 
the  person  who  uses  them,  thotira  they  have 
passed  into  other  hands ;  but  by  the  last  exdse 
statute,  effects  which  have  been  taken  account 
of,  and  charged  with  duty,  are  not  liable,  in  the 
hands  of  a  bandJUU  purchaser. 

SmuM^iniJ.— Any  person  connected  with  the 
manumctnnng  of  exdsotile  commodities  in  mi- 

itered  premises 


able  on  the  proprietor  by  the  act  applicable  to 
the  particular  roanufecturo;  and  any  officer 
.may,  either  at  the  time  of  discovery  or  after- 
wards, bring  a  person  discovered  m  the  act 
before  a  Justice  of  peace,  by  whom  he  may  be 
summarily  amerced  in  the  penalty,  or,  on  fail- 
ure, be  Imprisoned,  with  hard  labour,  for  three 
months.  On  a  second  offence,  the  penalty  and 
imprisonment  are  doubled.  The  commisuoners 
alone  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  punish- 
ment. All  excisable  commodities  and  imple- 
ments concealed  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
revenue  are  forfeited,  along  with  the  vessels  for 
containing  them,  and  vehicles  and  cattle  for  re- 
moving them;  and  persons  concerned  forfeit 
treble  we  value,  or  £100,  as  the  commissioners 
or  the  informer  may  decide. 

Seairching  Premiea,  ^c— Within  the  Ibnits  of 
the  chief  office  two  commissioners,  and,  in  the 
country,  a  Justice  of  peace,  on  an  excise  officer 
makins  oath  of  suspicion  of  exdsable  articles 
concealed,  may  grant  warrant  to  search  the  pre- 
mises, break  down  obstructions,  and  remove  ex- 
cittble  commodities,  by  day  or  night,  but  if  be- 
tween eleven  at  night  and  five  in  the  morning, 
only  to  presence  of  a  constable.  Justices  of  the 
peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables,  and  the  pub* 
no  at  large  are  re9ulred  to  assist.  Any  constable. 


I  U  liable  in  a  penalty  of  £30, 

over  and  above  the  penalties  which  may  be  levi- 


or  other  ministerial  officer  of  the  peace,  refusing 
toassbt  an  excise  officer,  forfieits  £20;  the  as- 
sistance may  be  continued  6y  such  ministerial 
officer  beyond  his  Jurisdiction.  Similar  powers 
to  the  above  are  conferred  on  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms. Persons  who  obstruct  officers  or  their 
assistants  making  seixures,  or  who  attempt  a 
rescue,  or  ii^ure  the  commodities  sehced,  forfeit 
£200.  Officers  and  their  assistants  assaulted  or 
resisted  with  offensive  weapons,  in  attempting 
to  make  seixures,  may  oppose  force  to  force ; 
and  tf  in  doing  so  they  occadon  wounds  or  death, 
th^  may  be  admitted  to  bail. 

Seised  and  FoKf^ted  Ooodt,^-Ot&cen  of  cus- 
toms seizing  excisable  commodities,  must  give 
notice  at  the  next  excise  office,  or  to  the  super- 
visor, or  other  officer  of  the  district,  who  must 
take  an  account  of  the  goods,  after  which  they 
cannot  be  removed  without  a  permit.  Police 
officers  seising  such  commodities,  must  deposit 
them  fa)  the  next  excise  office,  unless  when  it  is 
necessary  to  detain  them  for  a  time  as  produc- 
tions in  any  criminal  trial ;  a  penalty  or  £20  is 
incurred  by  neglect.  Goods  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  fraudulently  obtaining  a  drawback, 
are  forfeited,  along  with  treble  the  value,  or 
£100,  as  the  commissioners  or  the  biformer 
may  choose.  Forfeited  goods  are  publicly  sold 
to  Uie  best  bidder.  No  such  goods  can  be  sold 
for  home  consumption  at  a  less  price  than  the 
duty ;  and  if  such  a  sum  is  not  offered,  they 
must  be  sold  for  exportation,  destroyed,  or  ap- 
plied to  some  public  use.  Goods  condemned  as 
being  adulterated,  or  mixed  with  prohibited  in- 
grements,  must  be  destroyed.  Where  no  didm- 
ant  appearsfor  effectsseixed ,  nottoe  la  affixed  to  the 
excise  office,  specifying  a  day  when  they  are  to  be 
adjudicated  on.  Within  the  UmiU  of  the  chief 
oflBce  the  notice  must  be  fourteen  days  after  the 
selsure ;  and  In  the  country  it  must  be  on  the 
next  market-day  after  expiration  of  six  days,  and 
must  specify  a  (uy  and  place  for  the  consideration 
of  the  case,  the  day  being  eight  days  after  the 
notice.  The  decision  of  the  conunlssionerB  or  Jus- 
tices may  then  be  glvoi  in  absence,  as  if  the  par- 
ties had  appeared.  By  the  last  act,  effects  under 
£16  in  naue  may  be  mated  as  condemned  after 
their  being  a  month  unclaimed.  Where  cattle  or 
goods  of  a  perishable  nature  are  seixed,  they  may 
be  re-delivered  to  the  owner  on  his  giving  secur- 
ity ;  and  if  the  owner  do  not  appear  and  offer  se- 
curity, any  such  property  may,  after  the  lapse  of 
fourteen  days,  be  sold  by  auction,  without  being 
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eoodemiMd,  th«  owner  haTlnir  Um  dwlce  of  re-  ipeeUQy  empowered  to  do  so  Iqr  tbe  tenoe  of  th* 
odring  the  prooeeds.  or  the  appraieed  Taloe.  if  act  .  The  oomtniwiopere  of  ezdee  maj  mit^te 
the  final  deddoh  to  m  hit  fiftToor,  and  a  fartoer  or  ^itlrely  remit  penaltiee.    Anap] 


restore  eeixuree,  or  compromise  , 

The  Treasury  mi^  restore  seisures  before  or 
after  oondemnatkm,  and  remit  penalties  before 
or  after  judgment.  The  commissioners  maj  al- 
low a  sum  not  exceeding  dgfatpence  per  daj  to 
excise  prisoners.  All  questions  as  to  arrears  of 
du^,  penalties^  foifeitiveB,  seizures,  Ac  bdooc 
exclusively  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  ^ 
Exdiequer,  with  the  exception  of  the  <] 


ipensation  for  the  loes  sustained  by  the  the  decisions  of  Justioes  to  the  nextquai 

^,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners,     sions.    Where  any  judgment  is  for  the  c 

Proteeuttom.—'So  acticms  of  any  description  nation  of  property,  it  is  made  effectual  by  a  war- 
can  proceed  for  any  penalty,  foriisiture,  or  con-  rant  for  sale ;  and  where  it  is  for  a  penal^,  it 
demnation.  except  by  order  of  tlie  commission-  authorises  it  to  be  leried  on  the  goods  of  tho 
ers,  or  at  the  Instance  of  the  law  ofllcers  of  the  partr  by  sale,  not  less  than  four  or  more  than 
crown,  summary  proceedings  for  conviction  eiglu  durs  trook  the  date  of  the  warrant.  On  a 
upon  immtitiett  arrest  excepted.  Actions  for  return  that  sufficient  eflRacts  have  not  been  found, 
penaltiee  and  condemnations  proceed  before  a  warrant  is  granted  to  imprison.  The  law  oA- 
three  or  more  c(Hnmissioners  within  the  circle  cers  of  the  crown  mar  stop  prosecutions,  and  tho 
of  the  chief  office,  or  one  or  more  Justices  of  commissioners  mi^  forbear  from  f 
peace  in  the  country.  Information  must  be  pre- 
sented within  four  months  after  the  offence  or 
seixure,  notice  being  fftven  to  the  accused  withtai 
one  week  after  the  exniblting  oi  the  information. 
The  party  receives  ten  da^'^ warning  to  attend, 
1^  summons,  except  in  the  case  of  prosecution 
for  double  the  value  of  duties  nefl^ected  to  be 
paid,  when  twelve  hours'  waning  is  sufficient. 
The  Justices  of  peace,  to  the  number  of  two  or 
more,  are  appointed  to  meet  every  three  months, 
or  oftener  if  there  be  occasion,  to  hear  excise 
prosecuttons.  No  officer  of  excise  can  act  as  a 
Justice ;  nor  can  any  person  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness suMect  to  excise  r^ulations  act  in  any  case 
rdating to  that  class  of  business.  Convictionseon- 
trwry  to  either  of  these  regolationsarenulL  A  wit- 
ness summoned  to  I4>pear,  and  haying liisexpenses 
tendered,  is  liable  to  forfeit  £60  if  be  do  not  ap- 
pear, or  If  he  reAise  to  give  evidence.  Officersof 
excise  and  informers  are  competent  witnesses, 
notwithstanding  their  ri|^t  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  penalty  or  forfeiture,  on  conviction.  In 
all  proeecuti(ms,  whether  at  the  instance  of  the 
excise,  or  against  any  officer  of  excise,  the  proof 
that  goods  have  paid  duty,  or  that  they  are  not 
of  a  kind  for  which  du^  is  exigible,  lies  on  the 
proprietor  or  person  dauning  them.  The  Justices 
may  mitlgato  penalties  down  toone fourth  nart 
at  their  dberetion ;  but  this  does  not  extend  to 
prosecutions  for  double  the  value  of  duties  ne- 
glected to  be  paid.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
separato  statutes  applicable  to  the  different  ex- 
cisable commodities,  impose  their  respective 
penalties ;  and  whore,  by  any  sudi  act,  a  penal- 
tj  is  imposed,  and,  in  de&ult  of  immediato  pay- 
ment, imprisonment  for  a  limited  period,  the 
Justices  cannot  mitigato  except  where  they  are 

EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE,  »  phrase  improperly  applied  by  writers  on  Life 
Insurance  to  the  average  of  forthcoming  years  in  the  hfe  of  an  indiyidual.  As 
explained  in  the  artide  Ihterbst  aud  Amm uitieb,  it  is  different  firom  the  term  of 
probable  life. 

EXPORTATION.    [Cootoms  Rbgulahons.] 

EXTENT,  WRIT  OF,  is  a  process  employed  at  the  instance  of  the  crown  for 
attaching  the  body,  goods,  or  lands  of  a  debtor.  Extent  is  either  in  chief  or  in 
aid.  The  former  issues  against  the  crown's  debtor,  the  latter  against  the  debtor 
of  (he  crown's  debtor.  It  is  a  role  that  an  extent  can  only  be  founded  on  matter 
of  record,  and  so  if  it  be  required  on  a  simple  contract,  and  without  bond,  a 
commission  is  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Excnequer,  on  affidavit  of  the  debt,  to 
two  commissioners  who  are  authorized  to  inquire,  with  the  assistance  of  a  jurv, 
whether  the  defendant  be  indebted  to  the  crown  in  an]r  and  what  sum,  and  to 
return  the  result  of  the  inquirv  to  the  court.  No  notice  is  given  to  the  defendant 
of  the  inquiry.  Where  the  aebt  is  on  bond,  the  writ  may  issue  on  the  showing 
of  the  bond,  accompanied  bv  an  affidavit.  The  affidavit  on  which  an  extent  in 
chief  is  obtained,  termed  the  affidavit  of  danger,  must  state  the  debt,  the  ooan- 
ner  in  which  it  arose,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  debtor's  situa- 
tion, owing  to  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  fiat,  which  is  the  war- 
rant for  issuing  the  extent,  may  he  obtained  at  any  time  from  the  Chancellor  or 
a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The  writ  is  tested  by  the  Chief  Baron  (in  Scotland 
by  the  jud^e  of  the  Court  of  Session  who  acts  as  the  judge  of  Exchequer),  signed  by 
the  Qneen^s  Remembranoer,  and  sealed  with  the  Exchequer  seal.    This  is  termed 


which,  as  above,  are  decided  by  c  

or  Justices.  Ail  prosecutions  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequtt  must  be  commeooed  within  three  vears 
after  the  cause  of  actton.  In  cases  which  tho 
Justiceeare  empowered  to  decide,  no  deCendaat 
can  bring  the  proceedings  before  any  superior 
court,  but  the  crown  mav  bring  any  pcocess  into 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  by  eetUorarl 

AcUont  agabui  (mcertt  4c.— When  an  action 
is  to  be  brought  araist  any  officer  or  other  per- 
son acting  under  the  excise  laws,  a  monthls  no- 
tice in  writing  nmst  be  given,  and  it  must  be  pur- 
sued within  three  months  after  the  time  inien 
the  cause  of  action  arose.  If  the  pursuer  is  nn- 
suocessftil,  treble  costs  are  awarded  against  him. 
Any  officer  or  other  person  who  recdves  notice 
of  action,  may  tender  amends  within  a  month, 
and  if  they  be  r^ected,  they  mi^  be  pleaded  in 
bar  of  action,  and  on  being  deemed  sufficient,  the 
verdict  will  be  found  for  the  defender,  with  treble 
costs  as  above.  In  the  case  of  a  seisure,  where 
decision  is givoa  for  the  daimant,  the  pefscm  who 
made  the  seixure  is  not  liable  to  proeecution,  if 
the  Judge  report  that  there  was  a  probable  causa 
for  seixure  i  and  in  the  case  of  a  verdict  against  an 
officer  for  any  such  seixure,  if  the  Judge  give  a 
sfaniUtf  report,  the  prosecutor  beoomee  entitled 
to  only  2(L  of  damages,  and  to  no  costs. 
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kKe  ieti^,  and  the  jfoods  aflfocted  are  bound  from  ito  date.  The  writ  in  England 
directs  the  Sheriff  to  enter  on  the  defendant's  nroperty,  take  his  person,  and 
Inquire  by  jury  what  lands  and  tenements,  and  w  what  yearly  ralaes,  he  had  at 


iKeJ 
directs 

inquire  k.       .  ,  ,       , 

the  time  when  he  became  debtor  to  the  crown,  or  at  any  time  since  (or  if  it  be 
on  a  simple  contract  debt,  what  he  now  hath),  and  what  ffoods  or  chattels,  debts, 
credits,  or  other  assets,  he,  or  anr  person  in  trust  for  nim  or  to  his  use  has» 
and  to  apmaise,  extend,  and  seize  aU  snoh  property.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  Scot- 
land (the  £xoheqaer  law  of  which  is  in  other  respects  deriTea  from  that  of  &if - 
land),  that  real  property  cannot  be  affected  by  a  writ  of  extent.  In  England, 
a  jni7  is  impannelled  to  inquire  into  the  funds^  and  all  baring  an  interest  may 
appear.  The  effect  of  the  writ  on  third  parties  is,  that  the  property  of  thie 
debtor  is  bound  by  it  from  the  date  of  the  teste,  into  whatever  tunnds,  or  for 
whaterer  consideration  it  may  pass.  All  the  debtor's  property  may  be*  taken 
under  the  extent,  except  what  is  necessary  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  exclud- 
ing beasts  of  thej>longn  if  there  be  other  chattels  sufficient.  Goods  bonaJUe  sold, 
or  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  before  the  teste  (though  the  latter  turn  out 
to  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy),  cannot  be  affected,  nor  can  goods  pawned^  or  on  which 
a  &ctor  has  been  entitled  to  a  lien,  before  that  OTent.  By  the  English  bankrupt 
laws,  the  crown's  extent  is  defeated  by  the  choice  of  assignees,  the  estate  imme- 
diately Testing  in  them.  In  sequestrations  in  Scotland,  the  Testing  takes  place 
from  the  date  of  the  act  and  warrant  in  fkTour  of  the  trustee.  Where  an  extent 
in  chief  has  been  obtained,  and  debts  found  due  to  the  crown's  debtor,  an  extent  in 
chief  of  the  second  degree  may  be  issued,  and  against  that  debtor's  debtor  an  extent 
in  chief  of  the  third  degree,  and  so  on.  An  extent  in  aid  is  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  a  crown  debtor,  who  is  himself  liable  to  an  extent  in  chief.  Bj  57  Qoo.  III. 
e.  117,  §§  4)  5,  sucn  extents  are  prohibited  from  being  granted  for  simple  contract 
debts,  or  to  persons  who  become  the  crown's  debtors  bv  bond  in  the  course  of 
their  trade,  or  as  sub-distributors  of  stamps,  or  to  sureties  lor  crown  debts,  unless  a 
demand  be  made  from  them.  Extent  in  aid  may  be  issued  to  the  thira  degree. 
(  Wesi  on  Extents.    Tidd's  Practice  (/  King*s  Beneh^  ^o.  1042-1083.) 


F. 

FACTOR,  a  commercial  agent  residing  at  a  diBtanoe  from  his  principal,  and 
having  the  superintendence  of  some  branch  of  his  employer's  trade  in  the  place 
where  he  acts.  A  factor  differs  from  an  ordinary  agent  m  this,  that  he  does  not 
represent  his  principal,  but  acts  as  a  principal  himself  in  his  transactions  with 
ihirdparties.  He  is  disunffnishedftt>m  a  broker,  in  as  far  as  he  has  the  personal  pos- 
session and  management  m  the  soods  over  which  his  superintendence  extends.  The 
fkctor  carries  on  his  commerciu  operations  on  commission.  He  receiyes  oon8i|;n- 
ments  ftt>m  his  principal,  and  makes  sales  and  remittances  in  return,  balancing 
accounts  from  time  to  time.  He  may  act  without  disclosing  the  name  of  his  prin- 
cipal. He  ftie^uentlT  holds  a  Del  Credere  commission  [Dbl  Crbdbbb].  Xike 
otner  mandatories,  the  fiactor  is  personally  responsible  for  whateyer  he  may  do 
exceeding  the  powers  delegated  to  him,  and  where  they  are  not  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  his  commission,  his  powers  will  be  limited  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  He  is 
not  responsible  **  at  all  events  "  (as  it  is  termed)  for  the  safety  of  goods  within  his 
cha^,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  not  liable  for  them  as  if  he  had  insured  them  against  all 
risks;  but  he  ought  to  bestow  on  them  the  same  care  as  on  his  own  property,  and  it 
would  appear  that  he  will  be  amenable  to  his  employer  if  he  do  not.  He  is  not  in  the 
general  case  responsible  for  the  couMquences  of  fire,  robbery,  or  other  accident,  but 
tiiere  are  precautions  which,  in  certain  ciroum8tance8,he  must  adopt.  Cne  of  the  most 
important  is  that  of  protecting  his  principal's  interest  by  insurance,  and  if  he  have 
effects  in  hand,  he  is  in  all  cases  bound  to  comply  with  directions  to  insure,  being, 
on  frkUure,  himself  considered  responsible.  Where  goods  are  consigned  to  a  fac- 
tor, Ms  title  to  them,  and  right  to  dispose  <^  them,  is  generally  conveyed  in  an  in- 
dorsed 1)411  of  lading,  but  in  questions  vrith  parties  privy  to  the  transaction,  it  is 
held  that  a  letter  of  adrice  is  sufficient.  Where  the  factor  has  absolute  power  to 
sell,  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading  while  the  ^oods  are  at  sea  will  pass  them  abso- 
lutelv,  and  bar  Uie  principal's  right  to  stop  m  transitu,  **  and  in  the  absence  of 
ttwaa,  it  seems  that  the  assignee's  knowledge  of  the  factor's  character  would  not 
nrtomakenotioematerial,  itmustbenoticeof  8 


aflbct  his  title :  for.  in  order  to  make  notice  material,  it  must  be  notice  of  something 
iBMoriftent  with  the  right  of  the  assigner  to  do  the  act  under  which  the  assignee 
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ol*iiii8,  or  of  such  circTimstanoes  as  render  the  bill  of  buiing  not  fairly  and  honestly 
assignable.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  oharact«r  of  a  &ctor  is  consistent  with  the  power 
to  sell,  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  would  not  probably  be  considered  as  any 
impeachment  of  the  transaction  if  it  would  be  otherwise  yalid  "  (Poiey,  239. 240). 
A  factor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  consigned  to  him,  not  only  for  charges  afleoting 
those  goods,  but  for  his  general  balance.  The  lien  extends  to  eyery  portion  of  the 
goods,  and  when  they  are  disposed  of,  to  the  proceeds.  On  parting  with  possession, 
the  factor  abandons  the  lien,  and  goods  transmitted  to  him  with  a  specifio  appro- 
priation are  excepted  from  it.    {.Paley  on  Prineipal  and  Agent.) 

AB&iDGMSifT  OF  THS  Factob's  Act,  (6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  94.) 

oonaigned  to  them,  the  contract  being  binding 
on  the  owner,  though  the  parduuer  is  awara 
that  he  has  contracted  with  an  agent :  **  Ihro- 
▼ided  such  contract  and  payment  be  made  in  tba 
usual  and  ordinary  course  of  business,**  and  the 
party  have  not  notice  on  entering  on  the  con- 
tract, or  maldng  payment,  tliat  the  agent  is  not 
authorised  to  sell  the  goods  or  reoeire  the  par^ 
chase-money. 

9  5.  Persons  may  take  goods,  or  warrants  for 
ddlvery  of  goods,  in  pledge,  though  th^  receive 
notice  that  the  persons  from  whom  they  receive 
them  are  Irat  nct(nrs  or  agents,  hot  no  beUer 
ri^t  can  be  acquired  in  such  ( ' 


1 1.  Any  person  intrusted  with  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  consignment  or  sale,  who  ships  them 
in  his  own  name,  and  any  person  to  whose  name 
goods  are  shipped,  is  deemed  the  true  owner,  so 
AT  as  to  entitle  tlio  consignee  to  a  lien  in  respect 
of  any  money  or  n^otiable  security  advanced 
for  the  use  of  the  person  in  whose  name  **  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  shipped, 
or  in  respect  of  any  money  or  negotiable  secu- 
rity, or  securities  received  by  him,  to  the  use  of 
mich  consignee,  in  the  like  manner,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  such  person  were  tlua 
true  owner  of  such  goods :"  In^vided  that  at 
or  before  the  advance  the  consignee  shall  not 
have  notice  by  the  bill  of  lading  that  the  person 
in  whose  name  the  goods  are  shipped  is  not  the 
actual  owner.  There  is  a  presumption  that  the 
person  in  whose  name  goods  are  so  shipped  has 
Dem  intrusted  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
consignment  or  ttle,  the  burden  of  proving  the 
reverse  being  thrown  on  the  person  diq>utlng 
the  presumption. 

S  2.  Any  person  In  possession  of  a  bOl  of  lad- 
ing, India  warrant,  dock  warrant,  warehouse- 
keeper's  certificate,  wharfinger's  certificate,  or 
other  delivery  warrant,  is  held  the  true  owner  of 
the  goods  it  represents,  so  &r  as  to  render  valid 
any  contract  for  the  sale,  deposit,  or  pledge  in 
security  of  advances,  of  the  goods,  provided 
thero  be  no  notice,  as  above,  that  th»  holder  is 
not  the  true  owner. 

S  3.  But  if  the  deposit  or  pledge  be  taken  as  a 
security  for  a  prior  debt  owing  by  the  person  in 
possesion,  then  the  individual  taking  the  goods 
acquires  no  fiuther  title  than  could  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  one  so  parting  with  the  pos- 
session of  them. 

9  4.  Persons  aro  safe  in  contracting  with 
agents  for  the  purchase  of  goods  hitrusted  or 


was  possessed,  or  could  or  might  have 
breed  by  the  said  fiactor  or  agent,  at  tbe 


been  enfort 
time  of  such  d 

prln- 

dpal  to  recover  his  property  from  nis  nctor, 
before  sale  or  dq>osit,  or  from  the  administrator 
of  the  estate  on  his  fitctor's  bonkruptoy,  or  to 
obtain  the  money  from  the  purchaser  in  ease  of 
sale,  subject  to  the  right  of  set-off  between  the 
purchaser  and  (actor ;  and  to  recover  propot j 
pledged  on  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  pawnee 
respecting  it. 

I  7*  Factors  or  agmts  pledging  goodsintmsfced 
to  them,  and  applyins  the  money  raised  for 
their  own  use,  *'  in  vioution  of  good  Caith,  and 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  owner  or  owners  of 
such  goods,"  t>ec(nne  liable  to  trauqiortatioa 
not  exceeding  fourteen  years. 

S  8.  The  deposit  or  pledge  of  goods  in  secnritj 
for  no  greater  sum  than  is  covered  by  theCaetor^ 
lien  is  not  considered  fraud ;  the  acceptance  of 
a  bill,  however,  drawn  by  or  on  account  (Mfttie 
princmal,  is  not  a  debt  by  the  principal  to  Justtfy 
a  pledge  in  these  circumstances  unless  the  bill  00 
paid  when  it  becomes  due. 


FACTORAGE,  the  allowance  or  per  oentage  given  to  ^tors  by  the  merchants 
or  manufacturers  who  employ  them;  it  is  fixedoy  mutual  agreement  or  the  usage  of 
trade.    [CommissionJ 

FACTOR,  INTERIM,  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in  Scotland,  is  the  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  bankrupt  estate  till  a  trustee  be  chosen.  He  is  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  qualified  creditors,  at  a  meeting  held  cm  a  day  specified  in  the  writ  awarding 
the  sequestration,  not  less  than  eight  or  more  thui  fburteen  days  from  the  date 
thereof!  The  sheriff  decides  as  to  the  election  in  case  of  dispute.  Where  an 
interim  factor  is  not  duly  elected,  his  duties  deyolve  on  the  shenff-clerk.  At  the 
meeting  to  elect  a  trustee,  he  presents  his  accounts  and  vouchers,  and  remuneration 
may  be  awarded.  If  he  be  dissatisfied  with  the  sum,  he  may  appeal  to  the  sheriC 
[Sequestration.] 

FACTORY,  an  establishment  of  traders  in  a  foreign  land,  who  are  goTemed 
by  regulations  adapted  for  their  mutual  protection^  against  the  interference  of  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside.  Such  establishments  were 
common  in  former  times,  but  they  have  ahnost  ceased  to  exist,  in  oonseqnence  of 
the  greater  protection  now  afforded  to  merchants  in  foreign  pa^. 

FACTORY  SYSTEM.  The  term  factory  is  now  very  commonly  applied 
to  an  establishment  in  which  a  number  of  persons  are  employed,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  some  article  of  manufacture,  generally  with  the  aid  of  machinery. 
The  factory  system  of  Great  Britain  owes  its  origin  to  those  mechanical  inren- 
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tio]i3  whitdi  have  led  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  manufacture :  and  it  is  in 
the  mills  in  which  that  manufacture  is  carried  on  that  the  system  has  been  brought 
to  its  hi^est  state  of  perfection.  The  last  general  return  respecting  the  number 
of  factories,  and  the  people  employed  in  them,  was  made  in  the  year  1BS5,  when  the 
number  of  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  3236,  of  which  there  were  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  1304  ^  wool,  1322  ;  silk,  263  ;  flax,  347.  The  number 
and  ases  of  the  persons  working  m  these  factories  were  as  follows  :— Between  8 
and  12  years, males,  10,087;  females,  10,501 ;  total.  20,688  :  Between  12  and  13  years, 
males,  17,687;  females,  18,180;  total,  35,867:  Between  13  and  18  years,  males, 
43,482  ;  females,  64,726  ;  total,  108,208  :  Above  18  veara.  mnlRfl.  ftrAqq  •  ff>mnUa 
103,411;  total,  190.710:  Total  males. 
355,373 ;  of  which  there  were  employed 
tories,  71,274 ;  in  silk  factories,  30,682  ;  and  in  flax  factories,  33,283.  The  propor- 
tion of  females  employed  in  factones  is  shown  to  be  much  greater  in  Scotland  tnan 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  hands  employed  in  those  establishments,  it  will  be 
seen,  consists  or  children  and  young  persons.  There  having  been  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  many  cases,  they  were  tasked  beyond  their  stren^h,  an  investigation  of  the 
practices  in  this  respect  was  made  in  1832  by  a  parhamentary  committee,  and 
snbseauently  bv  a  royal  commission.  The  examinations  which  then  took  place 
proved  that,  although  the  abuses  alleged  to  exist  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
enough  remained  to  render  leinslation  expedient ;  and  in  consequence  an  act  was 
iMtssed  in  1833  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  103),  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

§  ]•  No  peraon  under  ISyean  of  age  shall  be  nl- '  nor  more  than  9  boors  in  any  day,  who  shall  not 

^n^  tA^vnvk  Kat^aonfli  A'ninoir  d  u   an<1  KX  a   *m        ]^  I3  VeaTB  Old. 

S  9.  Young  paw)ns  whose  hours  of  work  are 
regulated  shall  be  entitled  to  Christmas  and  Good 
Friday  as  entire  holidays,  and  not  fewer  than  8 
half-holidays  in  every  year. 

S  11-14.  Children  whose  work  is  restricted  to 
9  hours  a-day  are  not  to  be  employed  without  a 
medical  certificate,  countersigned  by  some  in- 
spector or  Justice,  that  they  are  of  the  ordinary 
strength ;  a  certificate  of  age  is  required  from 
young  persons  between  13  and  18. 

9  17-19  Regulates  appointment  of  inspectors  of 
factories  and  superintendents. 

S  20.  The  inspectors  are  to  make  all  rules  no- 
cesaaiy  for  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  to  en- 
fo^:ce  the  attendance  at  school,  for  at  least  2 
hours  daily  out  of  6  days  In  the  week,  of  children 
employed  in  factories ;  from  whose  weekly  wages 
a  deduction,  not  exceeding  1  penny  for  every 
shilling,  for  schooling,  may  be  made. 

S  26.  Interior  walls  of  every  mill  to  be  lime- 
washed  once  a-year. 
i  27.  A  copy  or  abstract  of  this  act  to  be  hung 
oployed  who  shall  not  be  nine  years  old.  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  every  mill, 

f  &  No  child,  except  tn  silk  mills,  shall  be  {46.  The  inspectors  shall,  once  a-year,  report 
kployed  more  than  48  hours  In  any  one  week, !  their  proceedings  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
FAILURE,  a  common  term  for  bankruptcy. 
FAIR  (from  the  Latin  /erux,  a  holiday),  a  greater  kind  of  market,  held  at  a 
stated  time  and  place,  to  which  people  resort  from  different  and  sometimes  distant 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic.  Anciently,  commodities  of  everr  kind  were  chiefly 
sold  at  fairs;  but  m  modern  times  the  increase  of  towns,  and  tne  improvement  in 
the  means  of  communication,  have  tended  greatly  to  diminish  their  importance  ; 
and  in  this  country  they  are  now  mostly  confined. to  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce. 

PftiNaPAL  English  Fairs." 

7>  Higfaam  Ferrors,  horses,  cattle. 


low«d  to  work  between  8i  o  dock  p.m.  and  6|  a.m.  , 
except  as  hereafter,  in  any  cotton,  woollen,  wor- 
sted, hemp,  flax,  tow,  linen,  or  silk  mill  or  fac- 
tory, in  sootching,  carding,  roving,  spinning, 
maidng  thread,  dressing  or  weaving  of^  cotton, 
wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  or  silk,  either 
separately  or  mixed,  in  any  such  mill,  in  any  part 
of  the  U.  K.  But  the  act  not  to  extend  to  the 
falling,  roughing,  or  boiUng  of  woollens,  nor  to 
any  persons  employed  therein,  nor  to  the  labour 
of  young  persons  above  the  age  of  13  years,  when 
employed  in  packing  in  any  place  attached  to  a 
mill,  and  not  used  for  any  manufacturing  pro- 
oese,  nor  to  any  mill  used  solely  for  the  manu- 
fihctureoflace. 

§  2.  No  person  under  18  shall  be  employed 
more  than  l2  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than 
€9  hours  in  one  week. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  allowed.  In  the  course  of 
•rery  day,  not  lees  than  Ih  hour  for  meals  to 
every  person  restricted  to  toe  performance  of  12 
hours*  work. 

S  7.  No  child,  except  in  sUk  mUls,  shall  be 

/cloyed  who  shall  not  be  nine  years  old. 
a  No  child,  except  in  silk  mills,  shaU  be 
employed  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week 


January. 
90, 21.  Melton  Mowbray,  horses  and  cattle. 

24.  Daventry,  horses,  cattle. 
March, 

1.  Bristol  (10  days)  miscellaneous. 

2.  Ashby  do  la  Zouch,  horses,  cows,  sheep. 


25.  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  horses. 
29.  Durham,  cattle,  sheep,  horses. 
April, 

5.  Gloucester,  cheese. 

8.  Pontefract,  sheep,  cattle. 

8,  9,  10.  Bamet,  horses  and  Scotch  cattle. 


*  The  dates  of  the  English  fairs  are  filled  up  as  they  occurred  in  the  year  1840 ;  but  in  other 
years  they  will  sometimes  be  difl'ercnt,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  regniatod  by  saints'  days,  or 
partknilar  days  of  the  week.    When  the  date  uills  on  a  Sunday,  they  are  generally  held  on  the  day 
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28.  EiMi  ndCT  (vnrj  WadDMdkj  tfll  July)  ahaep.  19.  Atbantone,  homi, 
XL  Oftldngtuun,  honet,  cattle.  21.  Kmiiag,  dieeee,  A< 

84.  Linooin  (4  diQn),  iheep,  Ac  8ft.  Howden  (sU  diij«). 


87,  88.  Boroaghbrldge,  oattle,  dMap. 
89.  Alton,  tbeep,  lambt. 

JfOif. 
1.  Reading,  bofiee,  cattle. 
4.  Northampton,  honee. 
4,5.  Boston,  eheep. 
e.  Abingdon,  cattle. 
—  Southampton,  cattle,  cheeea. 
&  Strood,  oattte,  iheep,  pigi. 
10, 11.  Aakrlg,  catUe. 

11.  Crediton,  cattle. 

18.  Oswcftry.  cattie,  iheep,  pigs. 

—  Totne«,  nones,  iheep,  cattle^ 
13, 14.  Ripon,  honet,  sheea 

80.  Swindon,  cattle,  pige,  sheep. 

88.  Dunstable,  hones. 

83L  Applcshaw,  sheep-show  before  Weyhin  Fair. 

—  Howden,  horses. 

1.  Leicester,  horses,  cows,  sheep. 

6.  Malmesbury,  cattle,  horses. 

9.  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  cattle,  horMS,  sheep. 

—  Leighton  Bustard,  horses. 

12.  Haverfordwest,  cattle,  hones,  sheep. 

13.  WhitUes^,  horses,  cattte. 

19.  Northampton,  horses. 

20.  Hornby,  cattle,  horses. 
88.  Homcastledo. 

87.  Wigan,  horses,  cattle. 

88.  Hignam  Fman,  do. 

89.  SpakUng,  do. 

10.  Barnard  Castle,  wool. 
18.  Thetford,  wooL 

81.  Howdeo,  bones. 
86.  Lewes,  wooL 

August 

3.  DaTsntrr,  horses,  cattle,  sheep. 

7.  Barnard  Castle,  wooL 

10.  Donoaster,  wooL 

81.  HomcasUe,  principal  English  hit  tor  hones. 
>-  Rugby,  horses,  oows,  sheep. 
86.  Ipswich,  lambs,  cheese. 
3D.  Spalding,  horses. 

1.  Bristol  <10day8),  misceQaneoas. 

4.  Monmouth,  wool. 

4,  5,  Bamet,  sheep,  Welsh  cattle,  horses. 

11.  ^disbury,  sheep. 
18.  Woodbury  Hill,  kersey,  dmggets,  Ac 


eowi,( 
dec 
.  horses,  Ac 

—  Ipswich,  cheese,  butter. 

October. 
8.  Howden,  horses. 

—  Woodstock,  cheese 

—  Dudley,  horses,  cattle,  wool,  ( 
8, 3, 4.  Northampton,  horses,  oattle,  eheesa,  Ac 

la  Leicester,  cheese,  cattle 

—  WeyhiU.  sheep. 
11.  Holbeacb,  horses. 

17.  St  Faith's,  near  Norwkh,  principal  BoglWi 

fahr  for  Scotch  cattle 

18.  HaTcrfordwest,  cattle,  hones.  Amp. 

19.  Market-Harborough  (9  dayt),  hones,  oUtla. 
80.  Demises,  sheep,  hogs,  Ac 

88.  Burton-on-Trent,  horses,  cattle 
aa  HomcasUe,  do. 

November. 
1.  Safflron  Walden,  cows. 

5.  Beveriey,  oattle,  horses,  sheep. 

6.  Newcame-under-Line,  cattle 

_  Ecdeshall,  cattle,  sheep,  saddle-horsee 

7.  Rochdale,  horses,  cattle,  woollens. 
&  Cirencester,  cattle,  sheep,  hotsee 
ss,liard^ 


8,  9.  Leeds,  cattle,  horses, 
B.  Warwick,  horses,  cows,  she^. 

13.  Loufl^borough,  do. 

~  Famham,  horses,  cattle 

17, 18.  Andover,  sheep,  horses,  leather,  cheeae 

80.  Boston,  horsee 

28.  Hampton  Green,  Scotch  oattle 

—  Guikuord,  horses,  cattle  aheqp,  boge 
88.  Gloucester,  cattle,  pigs,  horsee 

—  Harleston  (for  a  month),  Scotch  oattle 
30.  Warrington  (10  days)  horses,  oattle,  doth. 

—  Wdls,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  boge 

Deeewtber. 
1.  Bnnr  8t  Bdmunds.  cattle 

—  Rotnerham,  cattle,  horsee 
4.  Dursley,  cattle,  Ac 

—  Athorston,  horses,  cows,  dieep. 

6.  Bodmin,  oxen,  sheep,  ck>tlu. 

—  Higfaam  Ferrars,  horses,  cattle,  sheep. 

7.  Cheltenham,  cattle,  Ac 

10, 11.  Bewdley,  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  cheese,  Ac 
11.  BaMock,  dieese,  Ac 

—  Boston,  cattle 

9,  10, 11.  Bradford  (Tovfcshlre),  hoge 

14.  Thirsk,  catUe,  horses,  sheep. 
17*  Hornsea,  horses,  cattle 
8&  Bridgewater,  cattle,  Ac 


—  Bury  (l«ncashin),  cattle,  horsee,  wooUene 

Principal  SoomsH  Faibs. 
FaDdrk  <  IVytf),  8d  Monday  fai  October  for  sheep,  and  following  day  for  cattle  and  horsee 
Edinburah,  Hallow  Fair.  8d  Monday  In  November,  cattle  and  honee 
Doune,  November.  1st  Tuesday,  sheep ;  1st  Wednesday,  cattle  and  hoitee 
Rutherglen.  1st  Friday  alter  4tii  May,  great  horse  market. 

«  ...     .^  .  ..._-  .  , '^ehruanr,  March,  and  December. 

le  and  sheep. 


PRiNapAL  Irish  Fair. 

BaOInasloe,  In  Galway,  October  5  (fbnr  days),  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  foreign  iUn  are  described  under  the  heads  of  the  countries  wherein  they  are  held. 

"  In  the  feudal  ages,  the  right  of  holdfaig  fain  was  a  valuable  privilege,  conceded  by  the  tore- 
reign  to  the  lord  of  the  manor;  and  from  the  arU  which  the  old  barons  used  to  draw  crowds  to 
their  markets,  perhaps  Warren  and  Rowkmd  might  learn  new  ways  of  aUnring  purdiasen  to  their 
marts  of  bhMsking  and  bearli  grease.  Much  skUl  was  shown  In  chooring  the  stte ;  the  author  of  a 
Statistical  View  of  the  Fain  of  France  remarks,  that,  on  examining  his  work,  it  will  appear  that 
they  were  placed,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  frootien  of  the  kingdom,  or  on  the  marches  of  ancient 
provinces ;  or  at  the  foot  of  hig^  mountaine  at  the  beginnfaig  or  end  of  the  snow  season,  which  for 
months  shuts  up  the  inhabitants  In  their  valleys ;  or  in  the  neiglibonrhood  of  fomoos  cathedrals  or 
churches  freouented  by  flocks  of  pilgrims ;  or  m  the  middle  of  rich  pasturee  The  devotkm  of  the 
people  was  also  turned  to  good  account ;  many  fkhrs  were  held  on  Sundays  In  dinrdijards ;  and 
almost  In  every  parish  a  market  was  instituted  on  the  day  on  which  the  parlshlonen  were  called 
together  to  do  honour  to  their  patron  saint.  Lest  all  these  artifloes  should  foil  to  secure  a  great 
concourse,  promises  of  sport  and  tun  wen  held  out,  and  each  foir  had  its  own  pecuUar  drollery.**— 
{IklickielUiBrariae,  p.  W.) 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS,  or  Mahinas,  an  uunilar  ffronp  in  the  Sonthern  Ocean, 
aboQt  300  miles  N.E.  of  Cs,^  Horn,  between  lat.  dl**  tod  52''  45"  S.  and  long. 
570  20^  and  61"  46'  W.  It  eonBists  of  two  large  islands.  East  and  West  Falkland, 
and  about  90  islets.  The  two  former  contain  nearly  18.000  square  miles.  These 
islands  were  discoTored  by  Davis  in  1592 ;  and  small  settlements,  at  different  times 
made  on  ^em  by  the  i&iglish,  French,  and  Spaniards,  were  saocessirely  abandoned. 
But  as,  sinoe  the  increase  of  the  sonthem  whale  fishery,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Sonth  American  trade,  they  haye  aeain  attracted  attention,  formal  possession  was, 
in  1833,  taken  of  them  by  tne  British  goyemment. 

Ba$t  FaOclandt  or  Boledad.  contalnB  the  smAll  British  Mttlement  of  Port  Loafs,  whidi  Is  sita- 
sted  on  Bertc^cry  Sound,  at  the  north-east  point.  There  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  (or  Teasels  of 
any  sise  in  Berlceley  Sound,  with  good  shelter  and  anchorage.  The  principal  production  of  the 
idand  la  cattle. 

Wai  Falkland,  the  larger  of  the  two  Islands,  Is  at  present  uninhabited.  The  part  chiefly  fre- 
quented is  Port  Egmont  on  the  northern  coast 

Theea  islands  are  surrounded  with  good  harbours,  and  the  waters  abound  with  fish,  particulariy 
a  spedee  of  mullet,  which  is  salted  for  the  use  of  the  shipping.  There  are  also  numerous  seals  snd 
sea-elepliants.  The  skins  of  the  former  are  very  Taluaole,  and  the  procuring  of  them  forms  the 
chief  induconent  for  vesseb  to  resort  to  the  islands. 
FANEGA,  a  Spanish  com  measure  equiyalent  to  1^  Imp.  bushel. 
FANEGADA,  a  Spanish  measore  for  com  land,  equivalent  to  about  1  Imp. 
acre  lOJ  poles. 

FATHOM,  a  measure  of  length  in  many  countries,  equal  6  feet  It  is  said  to 
haye  been  deriyed  from  the  height  of  a  well-proportioned  man. 

FAUX,  a  Swiss  land-measure,  equiyalent  to  7855  English  sq.  yards,  or  65§ 
French  ares  ;  6^  foux  =  10  Imp.  acres. 

FEATHERS  for  ornamental  dress  are  obtained  from  the  ostrich  and  a  yariety 
of  other  birds,  the  chief  of  which  are  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

Bed-fecUheri  are  procured  in  many  parts  of  Britain  from  common  poultry,  and 
large  qnantities  are  annually  brought  nrom  Limerick  and  other  ports  of  Ireland. 
Condderable  imports  both  of  feathers  and  down  likewise  take  place  from  the 
countries  adjoining  the  Baltic  and  other  parts.  The  most  esteemed  for  beds  are 
those  of  the  goose,  and  they  are  best  when  plucked  from  the  liying  animal,  which  is 
done  thrice  a-year,  in  the  spring,  at  midsummer,  and  the  beginnmg  of  harvest. 

FEE^SIMrLE,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  yalue  m  a  perpetual  annuity; 
and  more  fluently  to  an  Engli^  tenure  of  land,  in  which  seizure  is  granted  to 
a  ptfty  and  his  heirs  for  oyer. 

FERNANDO  PO,  a  mountainous  island  lying  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  20  miles 
from  the  African  coast.  It  is  about  120  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  fertile  and 
beautiful.  It  was  occupied  b^  Great  Britain  as  a  nayal  and  military  station  in 
1827,  from  its  supposed  salubrity,  and  the  facilities  aflfbrded  by  its  situation  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slaye  trade ;  but  the  climate  having  been  found  to  be  as 
pestiferous  as  that  of  the  other  settlements  on  the  adjoining  part  of  the  AfHcan 
shore,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in  1834.  The  principal  settlement  was  Clarence 
Town,  on  the  N.  side,  in  lat.  3"  53'  N..  and  long.  7^*  40^ E. 

FERRET,  a  cotton  ware  resembung  tai>e,  but  much  stouter,  chiefly  used  in 
binding  or  making  up  articles  of  dress.  It  is  also  made  of  silk ;  and  this  last  is 
sometimes  called  Italian  ferret. 

FIAT,  in  the  English  Uw  of  bankmptcy,  is  the  act  of  court  by  which  the  petition- 
in£  creditor  is  authorized  to  prosecute  his  complaint  against  the  bankmpt.  By  1  &  2 
Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  S 12,  it  was  substituted  for  the  commission  of  bankruptcy,  formerly  in 
use.  1 1  is  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  V  ice  Chancellor, 
or  a  Master  in  Chancery  specially  authorized  by  the  Chancellor.  [Butkruptcy.] 
FIGS  (Arab.  7V^.  fr.  Figues,  Qet.Feipen,  It.  Fichi,  For,  Figos,  Sp./Tt^M), 
the  fruit  of  a  small  tree  iFictu  Carted),  indigenous  to  the  temperate  parts  of  Ada, 
and  now  cultiyated  in  the  fertile  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain,  Italy. 
Greece,  and  Frdnce.  It  is  also  grown  with  some  success  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England,  but  seldom  in  Scotland,  except  under  glass.  The  fig  consists  of  a  pulp 
containing  a  number  of  seed-like  pericarps  enclosed  in  a  rind  :  and  is  of  a  oark 
purple  or  brownish  colour,  with  a  sweet  taste.  When  ripe  tney  are  generally 
dried  in  ovens  to  preserye  tnem,  and  thenpacked  yery  closely  in  the  small  chests 
and  baskets  in  which  we  import  them.  The  tree  produces  a  double,  and  in  some 
climates,  as  in  Syria  and  Barbivy,  a  triple  crop ;  whence  the  great  yalue  attached 
to  it  in  Eastern  countries,  where  it  bears  fhiit  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year.  The  first  ripe  figs  come  to  maturity  about  the  end  of  June  ;  the  second 
crop  or  summer  fig  is  that  which  is  dried  ;  tne  third  often  hangs  and  ripens  upon 
the  tree  alter  the  leayes  are  shed. 
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In  the  Lerant,  the  time  of  gathering  the  summer  fig,  with  its  attendant  process 
of  drying  and  packing  for  the  European  market,  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  actiritr. 
The  ohi^  seat  of  this  trade  is  Smyrna.  Dried  figs  also  form  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France  ;  besides  affording,  as  in  the 
East,  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  native  population.  Of  late  years,  owing^ 
partly  to  a  reduction  of  duty,  the  consumption  ot  figs  has  increased  in  this  country, 
amounting  now  to  nearly  30,000  cwts.  a-year ;  the  greater  part  of  which  is  imported 
from  Turkey  in  little  chests,  or  drutna^  of  about  24  lbs.  each.  Figs  are  also  brought 
from  Malaga  and  Valencia  m  Spain,  and  Faro  in  Portugal.  These  last  are  mortly 
in  packages  called /ra»/r.    The  Faro  frail  =  32  lbs. ;  the  Malaga  frail  =  56  lbs. 

'*  The  want  of  blossom  on  the  fig-tree  was  considered  m  one  of  the  most  grleroos  ealunities  bj 
the  Jews.  Cakes  of  figs  were  included  in  the  presents  of  provisions  bv  which  the  widow  of  Nabal 
appeased  the  wrath  of  David.  In  Greece,  when  L7cui^:us  decreed  that  the  Spartan  men  should 
dine  in  a  conmion  hall,  flour,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs  were  the  genera]  contributions  ot  eadi  indi- 
vidual to  the  general  stock.  The  Athenians  considered  figs  an  article  of  such  necessity  that  thdr 
exportation  firora  Attica  was  prohibited.  Either  the  temptation  to  evade  this  law  musi  have  been 
gr«st,  or  it  must  have  been  disliked ;  for  the  name  which  distinguished  those  who  informed  against 
the  violators  of  the  law  became  a  name  of  reproach,  from  whidi  we  obtain  our  word  syoopiiant. 
At  Rome  the  fig  was  carried  next  to  the  vine  in  the  processions  in  honour  of  Baodius,  aa  tlM 
patron  of  plenty  and  Joj ;  and  Bacchus  was  supposed  to  have  derived  his  corpulency  and  vigour, 
not  from  the  vine,  but  fh>m  the  fig.    All  these  circumstances  indicate  that  the  fig  oontrioutod 


here  in  favourable  situations,  such  as  our  southern  coast  But  it  would  seem  from  our  old  writen, 
and  indeed  from  a  common  expression  even  of  the  present  day,  that,  from  some  assocfation  of 
Ideas,  the  fig  was  an  object  of  contempt.  '  Pigo  for  thy  friendship,'  says  FIstoL**  {Lib,  qf  EnL 
Knowledge;  art.  Veg.  8vb.  v.  L  pp.  24S,  245.) 

FILBERTS,  the  fruit  of  a  yariety  of  the  hazel-nut  {Coryltu  aveUana).  produced 
•    * -    ..      ^ .       ..J       .. 


roimd.  What  is  ciQled  the  cluster-nut  differs  from  the  others  only  in  the  frnit 
being  produced  in  laige  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  In  this  country,  the 
management  of  the  mb^t  is  best  understood  in  the  countv  of  Kent,  especially 
about  Maidstone,  where  immense  quantities  are  grown  for  the  London  maxket. 

FILE,  Files  (Du.  Vylen,  Fr.  Limet,  Ger.  Feilen,  It.  lAme.  For.  &  Sp. 
Linuu,  Rus.  Pili)^  a  steel  instrument  with  teeth  upon  the  surface,  for  cutting  and 
abrading  metal,  wood,  and  other  substances.  When  the  teeth,  formed  bv  a  sharp- 
edged  cmsel,  extend  across  the  surface,  they  are  properly  termed  files  ;  out  when 
by  a  sharp-pointed  tool,  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  they  are  called  rasps : 
the  latter  are  chiefly  used  for  wood  and  horn.  Or  nles  there  are  two  varieties  : 
\sty  Single  cu/,  where  the  teeth  are  a  series  of  sharp  edges,  appearing  like  panillel 
furrows  ;  2d,  Double  cut,  when  these  are  crossed  by  a  second  series  of  similar  teeth : 
the  first  are  fitted  for  brass  and  copper,  the  second  for  the  harder  metals,  such  as 
iron  and  steel.  Files  are  also  distmffuished  according  to  their  degrees  of  fineness  ; 
the  finest  of  all  is  the  dead  smooth;  the  next  to  this  is  the  smooth;  then  the  second 
cut;  the  bast<irdcui^  the  rotf^A ;  and  the  rubber,  a  heavy  square  file  used  for  the 
coarser  kinds  of  smith-work.  They  are  also  distinguished  by  their  shape,  as  flat, 
half-round,  three-square,  four-square,  and  round.  The  coarser  kinds  are  nuide  frt>m 
the  inferior  marks  of  blistered  steeL  Those  formed  of  the  Russian  iron  called  old 
sable  (known  by  its  mark  CCND)  are  excellent.  The  finest  Lancashire  files,  for 
watchmakers,  are  made  of  the  best  Swedish  iron,  called  hoop  L  or  Dannemora. 
Many  contrivances  have  been  set  on  foot  to  perform  the  operation  of  file-cutting 
by  machinery,  but  none  of  them  have  fully  succeeded,  and  all  the  best  continue  to 
be  cut  by  the  nand.  The  manufacture  is  one  of  the  staples  of  Sheffield,  and  tho 
finer  kinds  are  extensively  made  at  Warrington  and  Prescott,  in  Lancashire, 
Files  J>esides  being  used  in  immense  quantities  at  home,  are  largely  exported. 

FIR.    [Pine.] 

FIRE-ARMS.    [Gun.] 

FIRE-WORKS  (Fr.  Feujf  d*art^e.  Ger.  Feuerwerke),  well-known  devices 
composed  of  explosive  combustibles,  generally  of  gunpowder  alone  with  iron,  steel, 
copper,  and  zinc  filings,  resin,  camphor,  lycopodium,  and  lampblack.  They  are 
dividea  into  three  classes  :  1«/,  Those  to  be  set  off  upon  the  ground ;  2d,  Those 
which  are  shot  up  into  the  air;  dd.  Those  which  act  upon  or  under  the  water. 

FIRKIN,  an  English  measure  of  capacity  now  disused. 
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FIRLOT,  an  old  Scottish  corn-measure  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the  Boll. 

FIRM,  the  title  under  which  the  business  of  a  mercantile  company  is  carried  on. 

FISH.  FISHERIES.  The  term  fishery  is  applied  to  those  places  where  fish 
are  caught  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  an  important  article  in  commerce. 
Great  Britain  possesses  a  coast-line  of  above  3000  miles  in  extent,  while  that  of 
Ireland  is  above  1000  miles :  and  the  neater  part  of  the  shores  of  both  islands 
abound  with  those  species  oi  fish  which  exist  in  the  largest  number,  and  yield  a 
supply  of  food  the  most  acceptable.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  our  coast 
population  are  more  or  less  eafpiged  in  fisheries  ;  and  the  shores  are  indented  with 
Days  and  harbours  which  facilitate  their  employment,  and  render  it  an  important 
branch  of  national  industry.  The  principal  kinds  of  fish  which  are  the  object  of 
systematic  occupation  in  the  British  seas  are  the  herring,  cod.  ling,  hake,  lobster, 
mackerel,  oyster,  pilchard,  and  salmon;  but  the  quantity  of  other  fish  taken  is  in 
the  aggregate  exceedingly  great ;  and  the  capture  of  whales  in  the  Polar  Seas  is 
an  emplojrment  in  whioi  a  considerable  though  declining  amount  oi  British  ship- 
ping is  engaged,  principidly  belonging  to  the  north-eastern  ports.  The  whole  of 
the^  are  deecrH>ed  under  Uieir  proper  heads.  The  annual  produce  of  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  variously  estimated  at  from  £4,000,000  to  £8,000,000. 

The  Btatatory  nilee  as  to  the  importation  of  fish  of  Britiih  and  foreign  taking  are  embodied  in 
IS  8,  44,  and  AS  of  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  52,  an  abridnnent  of  which  wQl  be  found  under  the 
bead  CuBTOJfS  Rboulations.  By  1  &  2  Vict  c  113,  {7*  prohibitions  against  importing  oared 
fish  to  be  wardioused,  were  repealed. 

FISH-HOOKS  (Fr.  Hamegons,  Get,  Fishangeln),  well-knovm  instruments  made 
of  the  best,  smooth,  sound,  steel-vrire^  those  for  salt-water  fishing  being  frequently 
tinned  to  prevent  tnem  wearing  rapidly  away  in  rust.  In  the  United  Kmgdom 
they  are  manufactured  chiefly  at  Redditch,  in  Worcestershire.  Fish-hooks,  besides 
being  extensively  used  in  this  country,  are  largely  exported. 

FISH-MAWS,  a  term  applied  in  Oriental  commerce  to  a  singular  preparation 
of  fish  which  is  hur^elj  exported  from  the  eastern  islands  to  China.  It  is  a  ravourite 
article  of  luxury  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  often  bringing  $75  per  pecul 
in  the  market  of  Canton. 

FITCH,  the  fur  of  the  pole-cat,  is  principally  brought  from  Germany;  it  is  soft 
and  warm,  but  its  oflbnsive  odour  tends  to  depress  its  value. 

FLAG,  the  ensign  borne  on  the  mast  of  a  ship  to  designate  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs  :  in  the  royal  navy  it  is  likewise  made  to  denote  the  rank  of  the  officer 
by  whom  the  ship  is  commanded.  The  ensign  to  be  worn  on  all  British  merchant 
vessels  is  ordained  by  proclamation,  dated  Ist  January  1801,  to  be  a  red  flag,  having 
in  the  upper  and  inner  comer,  next  the  staff,  the  crosses  of  St  Greorge,  St  Andrew, 
and  St  Patrick,  blended  on  a  olue  ground. 

None  of  ber  Mi^esty'i  rabjects  are  permitted  to  hoist  in  their  veesels  the  onion  jaclc,  or  any 
pendants  or  colours  usually  worn  in  her  Majesty's  ships,  and  prohibited  to  be  worn  by  proclamation 
of  1st  January  1801,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £200 ;  and  any  officer  of  her  Mi^esty's  navy, 
or  oistonas,  or  excise,  may  enter  on  board,  and  seize  and  take  away  such  colours,  which  shul 
thereupon  become  forfeited.    (4  Wm.  lY.  c  13,  {  H-) 

FLANNEL  (Fr.  Flannelle,  Ger.  Flanell),  a  well-known,  slight,  loos€^  woollen 
8tu£  In  this  countrv  the  finest  kinds  are  made  in  Wales,  principally  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, and  witnin  a  circle  of  about  20  miles  round  Welchpool.  Flannels  are 
also  manufactured  at  Bury,  in  Lancashire ;  in  Shropshire ;  and  to  a  small  extent 
in  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.    T  Woollen  MufUFACTUEEj 

FLAX  (Du.  Vlasoh,  Fr.  lAn,  Ger.  Flachs.  It.  lAno,  For.  Linho,  Rus. 
Xen,  Lon,  Sp.  IAno\  an  annual  plant  {lAnutn  tuitatusimum^  cultivated  in  this 
and  oiher  countries  from  time  immemorial  for  its  textile  fibres,  which  are  spun 
into  thread,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  The  stem  is  upright  and  slender,  having 
leaves  placed  alternately  on  it  of  a  gravish  colour.  Wnen  about  2^  or  3  feet 
in  height,  it  divides  itself  into  slender  stalks,  which  are  terminated  by  small  blue 
indented  flowers  j  and  these  produce  large  globular  seed-vessels,  divided  vrithin  into 
ten  cells,  oontaining  the  bright  slippery  elongated  seeds,  well  known  in  trade  under 
the  name  of  Limseed.  The  plant  will  grow  on  almost  any  land :  but  though  easy 
of  culture,  its  quality  depends  very  much  on  fitness  of  soil  ana  situation.  Bich 
alluvial  land  (as  in  Zealand,  which  produces  the  best  Dutch  fiax)  is  deemed  the 
most  favourable  situation  ror  it.  It  impoverishes  the  soil,  whence  it  is  often 
sown  on  rank  ^ound,  and  seldom  two  years  successively  on  the  same  spot.  The 
plant  blossoms  in  June  or  July^  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  August  or  September.  Two 
tarieties  are  generally  distinguished,  spring  flax,  with  short  knotty  steins,  and  close 
fiax^  with  longer  and  smoother  stems :  the  former  is  called  by  the  Germans,  who 
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b68iow  mneh  attention  npon  the  eultnre  of  flax,  Klan^em  or  SpringMt^  and 
the  Utter  Dmehlein,  the  land  moet  commonly  grown.  The  Bfnins  sort  is  lowii 
in  April  or  May,  the  late  in  Jnne.  When  the  flax  is  ripe,  which  ia  indicated 
by  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  becoming  yellow,  and  the  leares  beginning  to  dit^  oS, 
it  must  be  immediatelr  pnlled.  The  seed,  however,  is  still  immatore,  fit  only  for 
the  oil-press,  but  not  for  sowing  ;  and  hence  if  seed  be  the  object,  the  i^ant  mnst 
be  suffered  to  acquire  its  ftiU  maturity,  in  which  case  the  fibres  are  less  soft  and 
fine.  The  produce  yariee  according  to  soil,  season,  and  management,  from  280  to 
980  lbs.  per  acre,  but  the  ayerags  crop  may  be  estimated  at  560  to  700  lbs.  of  clear 
fibres,  ayailable  for  spinning  and  wearing.  The  arerage  quantity  of  seed  prodnoed 
from  an  acre  is  from  6  to  8  oushels. 

Good  flax  should  haye  a  yellowish,  or  bright  silyer-gray  colour,  inclining  neither 
to  green  nor  black;  it  should  also  be  long,  soft,  flne,  and  glistening,  somewhat  like 
silk,  and  without  broad  tape-like  portions  from  undisseyeied  fllaments.  Tow  differs 
from  flax  in  baring  shorter  flbres,  of  yery  unequal  length. and  more  or  less  entangled. 

In  this  country,  flax  is  at  present  partially  cultiyated  in  Lincolnshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Yorkshire ;  in  some  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  in  Ireland^  which  indeed 
produces  a  yery  lar^  portion  of  what  is  required  for  its  extensiye  linen  manufiio- 
tures.  But  the  Umtea  Kingdom,  generally,  has  always  been  in  a  great  measore 
supplied  by  foreign  countries.  In  1820,  tne  quantity  of  foreign  fluL  entered  for 
home  use  was  876,170  cwts.;  which,  in  consequence  of  the  late  expansion  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  was  increased  in  1830  to  955,122  cwts.;  and  in  1840  to  1,361,292 
cwts.  Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  imports  are  from  Russia ;  the  remainder, 
witii  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  brought  from  France,  ia  supplied  by 
Prussia,  HoUand,  and  Belgium. 

The  Roaiui  flsx  Is  cbaied  socording  to  iH  Qusli^,  and  made  np  into  bandies  bT  braaeken, 
or  sworn  inspecton  i»poInted  by  gOTemment.  That  unported  Into  this  ooontry  is  duefly  shaped 
from  Petersburg andKtgk 

At  Petersburg,  the  different  Idnds  are  distlnndshed  br  the  names  of  the  distrleU  fai  wbieh  they 
are  produced,— as  Novgorod,  Pleskan,  Carelia,  and  vesnikoTsky  flax.  The  quality  and  oolour 
of  the  two  first  are  rerj  Tariable,  from  white  to  dark  gray,  also  blueish,  yellowish,  and  wfaiteisfa ; 
each  as  is  not  steeped  in  water,  and  called  Slaneti,  is  of  a  much  finer  and  softer  harle  than  the 
common  run.  The  Oarella  is  generally  whiter,  and  of  a  longer  and  stronger  harle  than  any  other. 
The  Vesnikoysky  is  of  a  fine  silky  hane,  yery  strong,  and  of  a  grayish  or  sOver  tinge.    At  the 


public  braack,  each  kind  is  sepaimted  into  three  cksses  or  sorts,  distinguished  by  the  form  in  which 
It  Is  made  up  for  shipment:  First,  that  which  is  put  up  Into  bobbins  of  Ifi  heads,  each  bob* 
bin  weighing  about  3i  poods,  or  1S6  lbs.  ayoirdupols :  Second,  Bobbtais  of  9  heads,  each  bobbin 


weiring  about  2  pooos,  or  78  lbs.  aroird. :  Third,  Bobbhis  of  ff  heads,  eadk  bobbin  wetefaing 
-'"         ••     '^-" '     -  •  "•  *ramTto4r 


li  pood,  or  64  lbs.  avoird.    The  diffveoee  of  price  between  the  s(Mis  is  generally  from  S 
per  berkovets  of  10  poods,  or  380  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

*'  Unless  the  supplv  in  view  be  very  large,  and  prices  disproportionately  high.  It  is  perhaps  ad- 
ylsable.  In  the  Petenibuzg  market,  to  make  purchases  before  August,  for  in  and  after  that  numth 
prices  are  very  Arequently  found  to  take  sudden  starts,  from  the  oompetitfon  of  i 


,       .        .  ^ -    'oosbujeis, 

who  somettanes  happen  to  have  to  provide  for  ships  waiting  for  oaigoes ;  besidcethis,  theoonslaera- 
tkm  of  the  exchange  osuallyadvanangtowardsantanm  has  not  to  be  kwt  sight  ot"  (CSorfc'fAiMte 
Trader**  AssittanL) 

At  Riga,  the  public  braack  distinffuishes  the  varions  kinds  of  Harienbmg,  Thiesenhaoscn. 
Druyaner,  and  Livonlan  flax,  as  follows :—1j(.  Sorts,  crown  Bfarlenburg,  marked  CM;  and 
picked  Thiesenhausen  Rakitser,  marked  P  T  R.  94,  SorU,  Marienburg  cut,  marked  M  C :  Dra- 
Janer  cut,  marked  D  C ;  and  Holb  three-band,  mariced  H  T.  ad.  Sorts,  Risten  three-wads, 
marked  R  T ;  and  Livonlan  three-bands,  marked  L  T.    Lastly,  GodUla,  marked  F  0. 

Of  the  other  kinds  of  flax  imported  Into  this  country,  the  growths  of  Liebau,  Memd,  and  Ober- 
land  are  held  In  little  esteem.  Those  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  however,  are  waU  dressed,  and  of 
the  beet  quality. 

The  chief  ports  in  this  oonntrv  for  the  fanportation  of  foreign  flax,  are  Dundee,  HuU,  and  Lon- 
don. The  following,  extracted  from  the  Dundee  price-current  oi  May  1841,  shows  the  oomparativt 
estimation  in  which  the  different  kinds  are  held  m  our  principal  manet :~~ 


Arch.Otbor 63   0@64   0 


Do.  Crown.... 60  0 
Do.  4th  sort... 39  10 

Peters.  18  head.  .44  0 
Do.  9  do... 38  0 
Do.     «    do.  ..34    0 

Narva  19  do. .  .41  0 
Do.  9  do... 36  0 
Do.     «    do. .  .31  10 

Liebao  4  brand.  .40   0 


61  0 
40  0 
.44  10 
.39  0 
.36  0 
.44  0 
.—    0 

!  — "o 


RigaPTR 43   0@43  fot  Crown  Oberiand39  "o®- — 

Po.DC 39   0  7:39  10  Arch.  I  Cedilla.  .39  10  TT 


Do.  RT 34  0 

Do.  Hoflk 41  0 

Memel4brand..38  0 

Neust.No.i 39  0 

Do.  No.  9... ..29  0 

Konigsbergdo...30  0..  39— I  Riga 

Crown Podolia.. 40  0..—    0  Narva 


.36    0 
.  42    0 


.—    0 
.30    0 


Do.  9    do.  None. 

Do.3    do..... ..96  — 

Do.  1  Tow.. ..36  10.. 

Do.9    do... ..31    0..31  10 
St.Pet.Codilla..90   0..90  10 

do.. ...93   0.. 

do... ..90  10  ..91    0 


Crown  Druana .  .40   0..—   OlPeraaa    do..... 90  10..  96  10 


The  duty  charged  up  to  1828,  upon  foreign  flax,  was,  when  dressed.  £10, 14s.  6d.,  and  wfaca 
undreaMd,  6d.  per  cwt  In  that  year,  the  duty  on  both  Unds  was  fixed  at  4d.  per  ewt.;  a  late 
which  was  further  reduced  in  l«a6  to  3d.,  in  ld87  to  9d.,  and  in  1898  to  the  nonUnal  rate  of  Id. 
porowt. 
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T^iTttt  ^tCt  at  J}unde€» 
PeUnbov  flax,  ffenerally  in  bobbins,  but  when 

matted,  tare  S  lbs.  per  mat. 
Riga,  Peraau,  and  Nanra  flax,  always  in  mats ; 

tare  19  Iba.  per  mat. 
Ardiangel  flax,  always  in  mats;  tare  14  lbs.  per 

mat. 
Leibaa,  Memel,  and  Neostadt  flax,  always  in 

bobbfaM,  and  therefore  no  tare. 
Tow  and  codflla  of  all  Idnds,  tare  14  lbs.  per  mat, 

when  matted,  and  no  tare  when  loose. 
Draft  not  allowed  in  Dundee. 
Credit,  6  months,  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

At  Hvia,  the  commercial  allowances  are  gen- 
erally the  same  as  in  London. 


Tartit  Ac  at  London, 

Petersburg  flax ;  dmh  of  2  lbs.  on  every  scale— 
about  5  cwts.  each  when  in  mats.  Can  either 
have  them  stripped  or  take  the  real  wei^t  of 
mats.    Tare  Si  lbs.  per  bobbin. 

Narva  flax,  same  as  St  Petersburg. 

Riga  flax,  alwavs  in  mats;  draft  on  eadi  malt 
I  lb. :  Tare,  90  lbs.  per  mat  or  mats  S  cwts.  or 
upwards ;  14  lbs.  when  under  3  cwts. ;  10  Uw. 


Archangel  and  Pemaa  flax;  draft  and  tare  same 
as  Riga. 

Credit,  9  months.  Thus,  if  by  agreement,  9 
months*  bill  is  granted,  then  a  discount  of  3 
months  is  taken  off;  again,  if  a  4  months'  bill 
is  granted,  a  discount  of  5  months  Is  taken  ofll 


Nkw  ZsAXAiTD  Flax  is  the  product  of  a  different  plant  iPhormium  tenax),  the 
kares  of  which  yield  a  very  strong  and  beaatiful  fibre :  it  has  been  of  late  im- 
ported in  consid^iJ>le  quantities  from  that  island  for  the  manofaotore  of  oordaij^. 
F^m  haTing  the  defect,  however,  of  breaking  easily  when  made  into  a  knot,  it  has 
proved  mncn  less  osefol  than  it  was  expected  to  be.  Its  cultivation  hM  been 
attemi»ted  on  the  continent  of  Australia,  but  as  yet  with  little  suooess ;  also  near 
Gherboorg,  Toulon,  and  other  places  in  France ;  and  it  has  been  introduced 
into  Ireland,  the  moist  climate  of  which  is  considered  to  be  Ikvourable  to  its 
growth. 

FLAX-SEED.    [Linsbkd.] 

FLINT  (Fr.  Pierre  a  fusil.  Get.  Feuersiein),  a  mineral  composed  almost  en- 
tirely <^  silica.  Few  parts  of  the  world  are  witnont  it.  It  is  used,  when  calcined 
and  ground,  in  pottery ;  also  for  gun-flints,  for  which  purpose  the  yellowish  gray 
flints  are  pmerred. 

FLORENTINE,  a  silk  stufi;  chiefly  used  for  men's  waistcoats ;  it  is  made  striped, 
figured,  and  plain,— the  last  being  a  twilled  fabric  Two  other  stufiis  are  knovm 
under  this  name  ;  one  composed  m  worsted^  used  for  common  waistcoats,  women's 
shoes,  and  other  articles ;  the  other,  made  or  cotton,  resembling  jean,  and  generally 
itniMd^  used  for  making  trousers. 

FLORIN  (Ger.  ChMen),  a  name  given  to  different  silver  coins,  current  in  yari- 
OUB  parts  of  the  Continent,  especiaUy  Germanj  and  Holland.  The  imperial  or 
convention  florin,  the  integer  of  account,  and  prmcipal  coin  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
is  WOTth  about  2s.  OJd.  stoning ;  the  Dutch  florin  or  guilder  is  equal  Is.  8d.  sterling ; 
which  is  also  very  nearly  (Is.  7^^^)  the  value  of  the  Rhenish  florin  (in  24^  auidefi- 
/iiit),  lately  adopted  as  the  integer  of  account  by  the  States  of  Southern  and  West- 
em  Germany  ;  the  Polish  florin  is  equal  6d.  nearly.  The  florin  is  also  a  Grerman 
jTold  coin,  worth  about  6s.  1  Id.,  whicn  is  chiefly  current  in  the  countries  bordering 
tne  Rhine. 

FLOSS-SILK  (Fr.  FUoseUe,  Bourre  de  9oie\  the  name  given  to  the  portions  of 
ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like  cotton  or 
wool,  and  spun  into  a  coarse  soft  yam  or  thread  for  making  shawls,  socks,  bands, 
and  other  articles,  where  an  inferior  kind  of  silk  may  be  UMd. 

FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  and  LIQAN,  are  barbarous  appellations  used  to  dis- 
tinguish ffoods  in  circumstances  at  sea  distinct  from  legal  vnreck,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute which  the]^  must  be  thrown  on  shore.  Flotsam  is  such  portion  of  a  diip 
and  cargo  as  continues  floating ;  jetsam  is  when  goods  cast  into  the  sea  there  sink 
and  remain  ;  ligan  is  where,  uiough  sunk,  they  are  tied  to  a  buoy,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  found  again.  All  three  belcmg  to  the  crown,  or  its  ^;rantee.  if  no 
owner  appear  to  claim  within  a  year  after  they  are  taken  possession  of  by  the 
persons  otnerwise  entitled  to  them. 

FLOUNDER,  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  flat  fish  {PUUeteaJUaue^  is  found 
aU  round  our  coast,  i>articularly  near  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  wnich  it  generally 
ascends.    It  spawns  in  February  or  March. 

The  common  dab.  a  species  of  fiounder  iPlatesea  limanda)  frequently  canght 
abnig  with  that  fisn  and  plaice,  is  considered  superior  to  both.  It  spavms  in 
May  or  June,  and  is  in  best  condition  for  the  table  in  February,  March,  and  ApriL 

FLOUR  (Dn.  Bhem.  Fr.  Fleur  de  farine.  Qer.  Feinee  mehl,  Semmehnehl, 
It.  Fiore.  For.  Fhr  da  farinha,  Sp.  Flor),  the  finely  ground  meal  of  wheat. 
Three  qualities  are  distinguished,  called  firsts,  seconds,  and  thirds.    [C^bzi .] 

The  barrel  of  flour  is  196  lbs.  net. 

FLOWERS  (Artificial),  imitations  of  flowers  and  leayes,  which  form  a  common 
article  in  the  dress  of  ladies.    They  are  extensively  made  in  this  country,  but  the 
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best  are  imported  from  France,  where  great  improyements  haye  been  made  of 
late  years  in  the  manufacture.  The  French  adopt  the  finest  cambric  for  making 
petaljs,  and  the  taffeta  of  Florence  for  the  leayes  ;  while,  by  some  artists,  whale- 
bone, in  yery  thin  leayes,  is,  after  being  bleached  and  dyed,  employed  for  flowers. 
The  imitations  of  nature  made  of  these  last  are  of  remancable  beauty. 

FLUOR  SPAR,  or  natiye  fluoride  of  calcium,  sometimes  called  Derhythire 
spar,  is  a  mineral  found  in  great  beauty  and  abundance  in  that  county  and  other 

S laces.  It  is  procured  in  cubic  crystals  of  yarious  colours,  and  in  the  Odin  mine  in 
otached  masses,  from  an  inch  to  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness.  This  yariety 
admits  of  being  turned  in  the  laUie  into  yases  and  other  ornaments.  Fluor  ^ar 
is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  other  minerals. 

FOOT,  a  measure  of  length,  yarying  in  different  countries  from  about  11  to  13 
inches. 

FORESTALLING,  which  seems  to  haye  originally  signified  an  interrupting  on 
the  highway,  came  to  embrace  all  attempts  to  preyent  yictuals  or  merehaadise 
from  reachu^  a  public  market,  or  to  enhance  their  price  yrhen  they  reached  it. 
Regratmoy  an  offence  associated  with  it  in  the  same  statute  (5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c  14), 
is  defineo,  **  the  buying  of  com,  or  other  dead  yictual,  in  any  market,  and  selling 
it  again  in  the  same  markejL  or  within  four  miles  of  the  place ''  iBlaokstone,  iy.  158) ; 
^nd  Engrossing,  another  offence  of  a  similar  description,  is  said  to  consist  in  **  the 
getting  mto  one^s  possession,  or  buying  up.  large  cniantities  of  com  or  othw  dead 
yictual,  with  intent  to  sell  them  again  "  (lb.).  The  statute  of  Edward  imposed 
seyere  penalties  on  these  offences,  according  to  the  number  of  conyictions ;  but  all  tho 
enactments  on  the  subject  were  repealeaby  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  It  is  still  hdd, 
howeyer,  by  the  institutional  writers,  that  tney  are  offences  at  common  law.  pnn- 
ishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  though  how  far  the  criminal  law  woula  now 
be  extended  to  such  cases,  where  there  is  no  fraud,  is  yery  questionable.  The  last 
case  litigated  wajs  that  of  Waddington  in  1800  {East.  i.  16'4).  The  inutility  and 
impoUcy  of  these  antiquated  interferences  with  the  freedom  of  industry  are  now 
too  obyious  to  require  comment. 

FORGERY  may  be  defined  as  the  constraction  of  a  document  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  pass  for  the  writin/;  of  a  person  different  from  the  one  who  actually 
prepares  it,  and  thereby  to  occasion  a  frtiud.  It  may  be  committed  not  only  as  to 
a  wnole  document,  but  as  to  part  of  one,  e.  g.  by  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  a 
bill,  whereby  the  person  who  has  engaged  for  a  certain  sum  is  made  to  appear 
bound  for  a  larger.  It  is  in  its  effect  on  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  negotiable  docu- 
ments  only  that  it  is  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  work.  No  man  can  be  made 
liable  by  his  signature  being  forged  by  another,  though  one  may  in  such  circum- 
stances create  a  liabilit^r  h]r  acknowledging  the  signature  as  his  own.  In  the  general 
case,  acceptance  of  a  bill  is  an  acknowlc^^ent  of  the  drawer's  signature,  which 
yrill  make  the  acceptor  fblly  liable  to  third  parties.  Acceptance  is  not,  how- 
eyer, held  to  be  an  acknowledgment  of  an  indorser's  signature  (Smith  v.  Chester, 
1  T.  R,  654).  Whoeyer  pays  a  forged  bill  (whether  a  drawee,  or  a  banker  at  ^ose 
house  it  is  made  payable)  is  presumed  also  to  haye  admitted  or  guaranteed  the 
signatures  of  the  parties,  and  will  not  recover  his  money,  unless  he  find  out  the 
forgery  immediately,  before  circumstances  affecting  the  position  of  other  parties 
haye  interyened,  and  send  notice  on  the  day  on  which  he  made  payment.  A 
person  so  paying  will  not  haye  recourse  on  the  party  who  appears,  through  means 
of  forgery,  as  dnwer  of  an  unaccepted  or  acceptor  of  an  accepted  bilL  A  party 
who  pays  for  honour  is  under  like  liabilitiee  should  the  name  of  the  person  he  has  so 
paid  for  have  been  forged.  **  Whoeyer,"  says  Blr  Justice  Bayley,  ^  pajrs  a  bill, 
should  be  satisfied  that  it  is^  in  all  its  parts,  genuine  ;  if  he  be  not,  he  ynll  pay  it 
at  his  peril,  and  will  lose  his  remedy  against  the  ^rty  on  whose  account  he  pays 
it  *'  (3^22).  In  the  case  of  vitiations  and  alterations,  this  distinction  has  to  be 
considered;  that  where,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  original  maker  of  the  docu- 
ment, facilities  haye  been  left  for  alteration  without  detection  (as  where  room  is 
left  for  adding  a  word  to  the  sum  and  thereby  increasing  it),  he  will  be  responsible 
for  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  paper.   {Bayley^  318-324.    OiiUyf  286, 287, 628.) 

FOULARD,  a  kind  of  gauze  riband  made  in  France. 

FRANC,  the  unit  of  the  monetary  systems  of  France  and  Belgium,  is  a  silyor 
coin,  worth  about  9|d.  sterling ;  the  Itauian  livre,  forming  the  integer  or  account  in 
(jrenoa  and  other  places,  is  of  precisely  the  same  viuue.  The  Swiss  franc,  introduced 
during  the  existence  of  theUelyetic  Confederation,  is  equal  to  about  1^  French 
firanc,  or  Is.  2d.  sterling. 
The  mutual  oonyenlon  of  French  and  British  money  is,  for  general  purpoees,  readily  aooom- 
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plUnd  bj  redconing  SSfranci  =  £l,  or  100  francs  =  £4;  an  equation  which  fiirnialies  us  with 
the  following  roles  :—• 


1.  To  ccntfort  Francs  ifUo  Pounds. 
RuLs.— Cut  off  the  last  two  figures,  andmul- 
tiphr  the  remainder  hr  4. 
Ex.  In  asOO  firancs  now  many  poimds  ? 
85,00 
4 

Ans,  £100. 


8.  To  convert  Pounds  into  Francs. 
RuLC— Divide  bj  4,  and  add  two  ciphers  to 
the  quotient. 

Ex.  In  £100  how  many  francs  ? 
4  I  lOU 


Ans.  S500  francs. 


FRANCE,  B  powerfhl  kingdom  advantageously  Bituated  in  the  W.  part  of  Europe, 
between  latitude  42*"  20'  andbV  5'  N.,  and  longitude  4"*  50'  W.  and  8''  20'  E.  It  ia 
bounded  N.W.and  N.by  the  English  Channel  and  the  N.  Soa ;  N.E.  byBelgium,  Lux- 
emburg, and  the  Rhenish proyinces  of  Prussia  and  Bayaria  ;  £.  by  Baden,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Sardinian  States  ;  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain  :  and  W.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  AtUtntic.  Including  Corsica,  it  is  divided  into  86  de- 
partments, designed  from  their  geographical  position  ;  363  arrondissements,  named 


ht>m  Uieir  chief  towns ;  2834  cantons  ;  and  37,187  communes  or  parishes.  Area, 
nearly  53,000,000  hectares,  or  about  204,000  British  square  miles.  Population  in 
1836,  33,540,908,  or  164  to  the  square  mile.  Capital,  Paris»  an  inland  town  situated 
OD  the  nyer  Seine,  and  in  the  department  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  48''  50'  N~  and 
long.  2^  20^  £.,  about  210  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.E.  of  London  ;  population  in  1836, 
909,126.  Goyemment,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  hereditary  in  the  male  line,  with 
two  chambers,— a  house  of  peers,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the  king, 
and  achamber  of  deputies,of  whom  there  are  459,  chosen  by  as  many  electoral  colleges, 
for  5  years.  A  deputy  must  be  30  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount 
of  fr.  500,  or  about  £20  ;  an  elector  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct  taxes 
to  the  annual  amount  of  fr.  200,  or  £8 :  the  total  number  of  these  last  in  1838-1839 
was  197,598. 

npsieal  Character.— FnaeegenenJlj  exhibits  a  level,  but  not  undiversiiied  surface.  The  most 
lerel  tracts  are  hi  the  north.  The  elevated  portions  are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  and  southern  pro- 
vinces. Of  the  two  principal  chains,  one  is  connected  with  the  Alps,  the  other,  a  branch  from  the 
Pyrenees,  consists  of  the  Cevennes,  a  Ions  range  of  mountains,  which,  traversing  Languedoc, 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Oaronne  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  afterwards  stretches  northward  in 
a  direction  parallel  with  the  Rhone  and  the  SaOne.    In  Auvergne  a  branch  of  this  chahi  spreads 


into  a  loftv  region,  which  exhibits  very  striking  indications  of  volcanic  phenomena.  In  respect  to 
climate,  the  ooontnr  has  been  divided  into  three  regions :  the  Northern,  the  Central,  and  the 
Soutbem.    In  the  fbst,  Umited  by  a  diagonal  line  from  hit.  AT*  on  the  W.  to  49^  on  the  E.,  the 


waters  have  all  a  northerly  course,  and  the  temperature  and  produce  bear  a  great  resembUnce  to 
tboee  of  the  R.  of  England.  The  Central  region,  bounded  southward  by  a  diagonal  line,  from  hit 
45*  on  the  W.  to  47*  on  the  E.,  comprises  the  cmxntry  souUi  of  the  Loire,  and  may  be  geneially 
described  as  the  bashi  of  that  river :  this  is  esteemed  the  pleasantest  part  of  France,  the  weather 
being  generally  clear  and  agreeable,  while  the  vine  flourishes,  together  with  wheat  and  barley,  oats 
aad  raaixe.  ui  the  southeni  region  the  climate  approaches  to  that  of  Italy ;  wheat  sives  place  to 
maiae ;  the  vine  forms  a  primary  object  of  indusb^r,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Oaronne ;  and 
the  olive,  the  mulberry,  and  the  orange  flourish. 

Rural  Produce— Tht  country  generally  is  highly  fertfle.  Extensive  tracts  of  heath  occur  in 
Gnienne,  Gascony,  Ai^on,  Brittany,  and  Normandy,  and  poor  districts  in  various  other  parts, 
hot  the  waste  suittoe  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  arable  and  pasture  lands.  Agriculture, 
howwer,  is  commonly  in  a  venr  backward  condition.  There  are  few  lane  proprietors,  or  specula- 
tive fsnners,  who  have  capital;  the  average  size  of  Carms  Is  much  less  than  hi  England,  and  there 
are  a  vast  mnltitude  of  smalt  occupations,  by  whidi  a  family  is  barely  enabled  to  exist.  The  im- 
plcmenta  in  use  are  besides  few,  and  of  an  antiquated  kind.  The  hind  is  in  consequence  usually 
wocked,  cleaned,  and  manured  in  an  imperfect  noanner ;  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  on 
good  son  is  averaged  at  only  lA  to  90  bushels :  of  barley,  20  to  25 ;  and  of  oats,  25  to  30,  or  from 
about  on^third  to  one-half  less  than  on  similar  lands  in  Bng^d  and  Scotland,  where  the  climate 
b  inferior.  In  the  northern  districts  adjoining  to  Belgium,  a  better  system  prevails ;  the  hind  in 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Paris  is  also  well  cultivated.  In  most  other  parts,  except  where  malse  is 
raised,  the  old  plan  of  two  or  three  crops  and  a  fallow  is  adopted ;  these  last  being  usually  ill 
worked  and  dirty.    The  extent  of  the  arable  hmd  is  at  present  estimated  at  nearly  57,000,000 

acres  («rr^.o^  h.—  r-' :  —'    ----.^-  -. -x  statement,  the  produce  in  1835  was  as 

follows :—  W  Luit ,  7d,  I  w  J  .ink  i  b^^to  Uire^;  .  .m^  .^:\^  i^  ■*  .0  hectolitres ;  rye,  33,000,000  hectolitres : 
barley.  1A,II00)00<>  tiectolUn? ;  uul«L1t>,  •  it  miiK-^J  ^•>rtt.  I  -  clOO.OOO  hectolitres ;  buck- wheat,  5,000,000 
bectolitrei:  ma^Aml  mlHc^  7.ii<iiM>f«i  iKCUtlUn:^:  ^lm^  and  beans,  3,501) ,000  hectolitres;  other 
mall  grtu  lu.  4  .oii4>  .Of xi  breu^lluc^ ;  t'>ul  ^raui ,  3i  *3  ,a<  ri  ^  i  X)0  hectolitres.  PoUtoes,  72,000,000  hec- 
toUtres;  '^:bp:^niit«,  S.nfvi^rifiu  hettoliLriA. 

The  w  I  dfnTiri?  or*t-iipTr  ^f.^sit  QTif-Hrvunth  of  tii#  wbnJo  snrfoce,  but  their  produce  Is  hardly  snf- 
lldentft     '  .  <.oLiDLrT  wbftv  tifuber.  1>esides  being  the  chief  combustible,  hi  in 

eonrtani  -'^    The  VAtl4^i«»  at  «^llmateand  position  are  favourable  to  the 

growth  (  M  if  [fui  nv  txi  tile  t  mi'^ ,  i  •  idnding  the  cork-tree,  which  is  cultivated 

m  the  deMtftaietti*  ui  i-.;.  ^^i^  r.  wX.  tho  forests  arc  prindpaUy  on  the  highUuids  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Central  France;  the andeot provtaee  of  Bretagne betog,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
destitute  of  wood ;  but  upon  the  whole  It  is  pretty  generally  distributed.  About  one-seventh  of 
the  wood]aBds,ooDslstfaig  of  1473  diflteent  forests,  belong  to  the  state.   ^        ^        ^      ^  .   .. 

The  vine,  next  to  whsat,  is  the  most  important  olOect  of  cultivation  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, except  in  the  departments  of  the  north  and  north-west ;  and  the  amount  of  land  thus  occu- 
pied b  •Btimated  at  2,134,828  hectares,  or  about  5^5,450  acres.    The  growers  of  wtaie  are  esU> 
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nuktod  at  neiriy  S.000.000 ;  the  qoMitlty  umnaQy  produced  at  40,000.000  heetoUtret  (880,000,(IOO 
gallont),  worth  about  £22,000,000 ;  while  the  duties  imposed  on  its  oonsumplion  amoont  tonearty 
i^3,000,000.  The  departments  in  whioh  the  vineyards  are  chiefly  situated  are  the  Oiroode,  wtiidb 
yidds  about  9,500,000  hectolitres  veariy,  and  fiimisheithe  wine  Imown  in  En^aad  under  the  name 
of  cUret ;  Charente-Inftrieure,  about  2,500,000  hectolitres ;  Heranlt,  upwards  of  2,000,000  hecto- 
litres; Charente,  i,700,(M)0  hectolitres;  also  Dordogne,  Gers,  Gard,  Lot^-Garonne,  and  Var; 
but  those  of  Maine,  Aube,  and  others,  forming  the  ancient  province  of  Champagne,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cdte  d'Or,  and  SaOne  et  Loire,  comprised  in  Burgundy,  though  yielding  a  smaller  quan- 
tity than  many  others,  are  distinguished  for  the  superior  quality  of  thehr  wines.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  wine  is  converted  into  brandy ;  that  used  for  exportation  is  chiefly  made  In  the  Bordelais,  bat 
the  best  is  that  of  Charente,  whioh  (iimishes  the  C<M;nac    [Wink.    Bhandy.] 

Beet  Is  extensively  grown  for  the  sugar  derived  from  its  root ;  its  culture  is  cbiefly  parsoed  in 
the  departments  of  the  N.  and  B.,  and  part  of  the  centre ;  the  two  arrondissements  of  LlUe  and  Va- 
lenciennes, in  the  dep.  du  Nord,  however,  fiimish  one-third  of  the  whole  quantity  made.  This 
brandi  of  industry  has  much  increased  of  htte  years.  Of  tlie  fruits,  the  mulberry,  reared  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  silk-worm,  is  ona  of  the  most  important ;  it  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  B.,  par- 
ticularly in  the  departments  of  Gsfd.  DrOme,  Tauduse,  and  Ardfiche ;  in  1835,  the  Quantity  of 
silk  cocoons  obtained  amounted  to  9,007,967  kilogrammes.  Apples  and  pears  are  plenttful  la  the 
departments  of  the  N.  and  N.W.,  where  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases,  and  dder  and  perry  are  the 
ordinary  beverages  of  the  inhabitants.  Chesnuts  are  so  abundant  in  some  of  the  central  and 
southern  departments  that  they  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  population  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  pistachio  are  produced  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean* 
but  are  not  equal  to  those  df  other  countries;  the  best  olive  oil  is  that  of  the  dep.  Bouehes-da« 
Rhone  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix. 

The  domesticated  animals  are,  fSor  the  most  part,  ifanilar  to  those  of  Great  Biitafai.  Aceordiog 
to  Benhaus.  the  Uve  stock  hi  1840  amounted  to  1,872,600  horseSt6,7U3,400catUe,  99,000,000  sheep. 
3,350,000  mules  and  asses,  4,500,000  hogs,  and  900,000  goats.  The  horses  are  generally  of  inferior 
breed ;  but  great  pains  is  at  prercnt  bestowed  on  their  improvement.  The  rearing  of  cattle  Is  pretty 
seneral,  MpedaUy  in  the  mountainous  regions,  where  tne  ox  is  preferred  to  the  hone  for  fura- 
labour.  The  oxen  oi  Oasomiy  are  the  largest,  and  the  navy  is  entirely  provisioned  from  them ; 
but  Paris  is  mostly  supplied  from  Aniou.  The  cheese  of  Dauphiny,  Fraoche  Compt^,  and  the 
Feres  mountains  is  muoi  esteemed.  The  best  twitter  is  made  in  the  N.,  particularly  in  Brittanv, 
Normandy,  and  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne,  fhim  whence  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Tne 
sheep-wool,  of  which  the  annual  produce  Is  about  45,000,000  kilogrammes,  is  usually  of aooarsedescrfp- 
tion  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  native  breeds  having  been  croased  with  the  Merino  and  other  ftaie 
Idnds.    The  goats  are  mostly  hi  the  Alpine  and  Pyrenean  cliA ;  In  the  latter  of  which  the  Thibet 

Sat  has  been  naturalised.  The  hogs  are  most  abundant  in  the  B.  and  N.B.  departments,  where 
ey  supply  the  means  of  a  considerable  provision  trade. 

The  Mines  are  chiefly  under  the  control  of  government,  by  whom  the  kingdom  Is  divided  Into  she 
departments,  whidi  are  placed  under  an  equal  number  of  inspectors,  who,  with  the  Minister -of 
the  Public  Worid,  compose  the  Council -General  of  Mines.  In  Paris  there  is  a  theoretical  adiool, 
and  at  8t  Etienne  one  ror  piactical  men.  Coal  Is  worked  in  thirty-three  departmenta,  but  the 
np.r.iiil  r'T'iTi..  •.  1 .  -  r.  rJ.-iii*  y^rr^.-'-  rr"-*-'  ~~'-^  '. ;  tTi^  n-^t  priductive  dlstrfeu  are  near 
Vii-:  ; -■ '.  ■       -...  TM.  the  departmenta  of  Satee 

ct  J-HFlrtii  Av-4j^Tii;)i  iii^ii  dnrii.,  lum  in  prLxlutM^'^d  uiixkiLuhy  L>  -  '  :  ot  of  18,000,000  metrical 
flutnUli-  Thti  ((iiantit^  ewclic<i  \iai  been  muC'h  Inn-t^ii^tL^  oi  !  i  ;  'n,  bat  the  quality  being 
icrFt^br,  It  miJini^rLi  Its  j^roDnd  tLKalnrt  tbol  pmcltiCiOtl  In.  ot\nr  <  >  nrr:  r  i<  only  by  means  of  protect- 
irifi  dullu.  Th<t  princHpsi]  iron-wi^rkt  arti  Id  th^  vicbilty  of  Ni^viii^^  luid  the  district  of  Fores, 
nlxttrt  Bt  Etii-nnLV  Roeh-salt  arid  T>rlTie-^>rfnj^  axM  iD  the  d^partioimt  of  Memrthe.  The  only 
olht^r  QiEncmJ  pTi:i'Iun»thAt  r^^l  LioctoUcoa  Hre,-^liret,  found  in  tfi?  ili  partmentof  Is^re;  copper, 
chiefly  In  the  ni^lghbirurtioocl  of  Lyoiu}  kud  Id  tkc  d^iKttm^nt^i  of  Fiiiiist^re,  Istee,  Losire,  and 
Toqgai  ;  beside  wLtch^  inmiig:kn»e^  nntimobir,  day  Ibr  poivekiii ,  MrJik-i,  and  tUes,  gypsum,  chalk, 
afid  slate )  nre  obtain L'd  tu  viiriou,'*  filDc<jfl. 

In  IlanriAuUircg.  Frniicn  mnkA  nrxt  to  Grmt  nrUnia.and  tn  the  vi'jir  1839,  the estfanated  value 
of  the  fftH >«ia  pi^xioctsi  w;i-i,  fr.  ^,x\ti Mini. im  [  ton ,3t " *,fHn\) .  Hii  t  in  *i:v ^ral  branches,  as  afterwards 
noyce>d,  tht;  lr<t(ii!<ti'>  of  the  country  bia  bwn  miailLrTvtt.'d  bj  a  vii'iou^  iinti-commerclal  system  of 
leg^vlaUan-  Thfi  [>rfnREi>nl  tnHjitirairtu^w  are  tbow  of  sllkt  wooUiaiiiiijth,  linen,  cotton,  uon  and 
bivrdwrnre,  Icatlier,  utid  Augar, 

Tbu  French  ailks  s^o  ^^n^ithed  by  lapcrior  t»t«  And  c^ogftDCP,  (^iislitles  for  wUdi  they  are 
unri veiled  In  any  olhcr  part  of  Kumpe^  or  liwJ^^  of  Oie  world-  The  number  of  k>oms  in  1899  was 
e*tLuiat#4  at  ti;5prJ<^r^   cmjilovitii^   ]fn,i%Hi  hnndi ;  aud   tlLL^lr  anTiLiaT    |<toduce  at  tr.  300,000,000 

i£l3,0iH),<NK»K    Tlbifl  trtilv  nVtion.it  manufiurtiiru  ii  prinr'ipalljf  c;imi  e3  on  in  the  vicinity  of  tl»e 
ittrieu  whiiTfi  th«  mw  »ilk  14  p^oduccd^    Itsi  da  I  Huffiest  ii  Lyons  ;  lint  il  likewise  exists  on  a  con- 
tademblfl  icnia  bi  Nltdest  AngDoti,  Annonny^  ToitrB>  ami  k'lirim,  xi  whteh  last  it  has  recently 


rccelY(4  a  P^ot  a4iawentatld!H.    Hlbordi  tin;  iu:id#  at  fix  KEimii]k.s  xnd  Ht  Cluunond  near  Lyons. 

Th«woall«n  mAi^iifAetun^^  tjoaildai  Nnnp;  nf  qrmt  luiiKirJiiiu^.^  i\  nlv  one  of  those  that  appears 
veil  adtL[ii4.'4 1.^ '  '-%  :  aiiii  .-^f  1.14'.' ^'  Dy.    The  estimated  vahie 

©f  til*  goDdi  ii]:>.,....,^:^v-  i_i  Jtua  wa*  fr,  ^iui^i  i  u»tvj  ;i.  L^ijLHj^iii',.  its  principal  localiti^  are 
as  follow :— Broadcloths  are  made  at  Elboraf,  Louviers,  and  Yire,  In  Normandy ;  at  Abbeville ;  at 
Sedan ;  and  in  the  B.  at  Carcassonne,  Lod^ve,  and  Gastres :  light  fiibrics,  at  Paris,  Rheiins, 
Amiens,  and  Beauvals:  hosiery,  at  Paris,  Troyes,  Orleans,  and  at  dlfTerent  plaoes  in  Picardy: 
and  In  the  8.  at  Ntmes,  Lyons,  and  MarseOles:  carpets^  at  Paris,  AbbeviOe,  Aubu8Bon,and 
FeOetin :  shawls,  Includfaig  cashmeres,  are  made  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Ntmes,  and  8t  Quentia. 

Linens  of  the  finer  kind  are  produced  at  8t  Quentln,  Cambny,  Valenciennes,  Douay,  and  other 
places  in  Frendi  Flanders ;  coarser  linens  and  sailcloth ,  in  Bretagne.  The  manufacture  besides  ezkts 

Daaphinj.    Lace  Is  made  at  Alen9on,  Caen,  and  Bayeuz,  In  Normandy ;  also  at  Talenciennes, 


Douay,  and  other  places.     The  annual  value  of  these  diiSerent  manufiKturos  Is  estimated  at 
fr.  260,000,000  (£10,400,000). 

The  cotton  manufkctuie  is  carried  on  principally  fai  the  N.  and  E.  departments.  Its  chief  scat 
Is  Rouen,  the  M[anchester  of  France ;  to  wliich  town  it  bears  the  further  resemblance  of  betag 
situated  within  nearly  tht  same  distance  of  Havre  that  Manchester  is  from  Liverpool.  This  bu- 
nuCscture  also  exists  on  a  very  oonsiderahle  scale  at  Paris,  Truyes,  and  St  Quentin.      Printed 
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calieoeB  wn  made  at  Ronen  and  BeanTab ;  and  at  Cobnar  and  Mohlhaosen,  in  the  depertsMBt 
of  Haat-Rhin.  This  manufMsture,  under  the  tnflnenoe  of  high  protecting  duties,  ha*  increaied 
faster  than  any  other  since  1815,  and  It  now  nearly  supplies  the  home  demand.  But  beyond 
this  Umit  R  will  not  probably  be  much  advanced ;  as,  although  the  French  excel  in  the  bri^tness 
and  durability  of  their  dves,  their  machinery  b  more  expensive  and  less  improved  tlum  that  of 
Great  Britain,  while  theu*  coal  costs  about  double  what  that  mineral  can  be  procured  for  in  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow.  The  estimated  value  of  the  cotton  goods  mann&ctured  in  1899  was 
fr.  2S6,000,000,  or  £9,000,000. 

Wrougfat-lron  goods  are  made  at  Grossure,  Vlenne,  Bt  Bonnet-le-Desert,  and  Tierxon;  steel 
articles,  near  St  EtSenne,  Arc  near  Gray,  Raveau,  and  La  Doue  near  La  Charity,  Orleans,  Foix, 

and  Bese;  brass  and  xinc  wares  at  Rouen  and  Parlr :  ^'—--'  -•-* '■  '— »ir,  T*-.r*  9t  Oura, 

and  Hontataire;  wire  and  nails  at  Laigle,  Lode,  .'■vt-  ^mi  ■,  ^>.">;  i.: l.^     i-..l-  -i    'iri,!..<i3i?, 

Toulouse,  Arc,  Foy,  and  Klingenthal ;  nrearms  anil  4.r|.L'r  H^..;^,  ,ii>,  jii  f  nlh.-,  W-T-i-^,  S[  iM^nnc', 
and  Klingenthal ;  hardware,  at  Paris,  Strasbourg,  <^lb::l.iri>  ^'jr'M.LrT!<\  l'hi<  i>,  i.'tj.'itK^U'raiik.  md 
Langres:  the  total  annual  produce  of  these  different  nDHMj^iv^jLurLE^  ii  i^bLiiu^U^]  m  fr.  ilL.ikAi^MiO 
(£8,000,000).  Bronxe  goods,  chiefly  at  Paris.  Thof  m  oijjiiitjr.iit  HumiiJy,  lini>liy»  Jlimta,  Too- 
loose,  and  Paris ;  and  of  lead,  at  Puis  and  Tours.  (>  <  idd  oi  t\u.  |>latlDiL,  Dierrui^,  imti  ojotimouj, 
chiefly  at  Paris,  at  which  city  are  likewise  the  priiK-i|'iLl  nugur-nitliim*??.  and  rmmDAtcrtories  pf 
soap,  hats,  furniture,  starch,  lacquered  goods,  gold  and  eijI  rer  Umn.  RitlcbmltL^'  wuroi  and  jeweUuy, 
chemical  articles,  musical  instruments,  and  watdies:  watr.h'V:sii<ct]itmry,  hijiwG$ver»  iaclikfl;  made 
at  Beaucort,  St  Nicholas  d'Aliermont,  Besanfon,  tLtiA  MunthcUiji^  J'aiiii^r  jind  ppri-ha^gl^gt 
are  manufactured  at  Annonay^  Sorel,  Saussaye,  VtiJis^  YwaTui^  and  other  iaavus  ;  fmh^r, 
including  gloves,  at  Paris,  Bens,  Lonjumeau,  Grenob'".  loid  Tuulausi! ;  porculuin^  ut  Pnriei,  S^'Trvi, 
and  Limoges;  and  wedgewood  and  other  earthenwjLri\  at  B^u-i^tai^TniiDL's^  r'r<  [J,  :4jiil  ^[4tlJ£4<|^t.<uu, 
Glassware,  at  St  Gobin,  St  Qufain,  Montherm^,  and  I  iivy.    l'er1uTn-rv.  i;  iiiri'|iLirt- 

ments.  Sugar  from  beet-root  is  chiefly  made  in  the  north ;  a  Ij ranch  of  Lcdu:::!^ ,  k^ .,  lUkt  in- 
troduced during  Napoleon's  anti-oommercial  system,  has  greatly  Increased  of  late  years.  The 
produce  of  1838  was  estimated  at  00,000,000  kilogrammes ;  but  its  existence  Is  entb^y  dependent 
on  the  continuance  of  the  preeent  high  duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  Steam-enginee  are 
now  generaUy  hi  use,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  are  of  French  manufacture. 

Pans  is  the  principal  sent  of  the  book-trade ;  but  Lyons  and  Avignon  are  also  important  literary 
marts.  This  trade  has  increased  greatly  since  1815,  tboQgh  it  suffers  much  from  piratical  practices 
In  Bdgium  and  Siritxerland,  whore  most  French  works  of  merit  are  almost  immediately  reprinted. 
All  the  French  booksellers  are  hcensed,  and  obliged  to  conform  to  certain  prescribed  rules. 

The  FiAeria  on  the  coast  are  not  of  much  importance ;  the  principal  are  those  of  nilchards,  off 
Brittany ;  of  herrinn,  at  Die«>pe ;  of  turbot,  mackerd,  Ac  between  Dunkirk  and  Bt  Yalery ;  of 
oysters,  at  Cancale  Bay  and  the  mouths  of  the  Sefaie ;  and  of  anchovies,  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  especially  off  the  department  Du  Var.  In  1838,  the  number  of  boats  engaged  in  the  coast 
fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  was  46S6;  tonnage,  38,008 ;  crews,  21,994 :  On  the  Mediterranean,  boats, 
1260:  tonnage,  5931;  crews,  5213;  total  boats,  5886;  tonnage,  43,939;  crews,  27,207.  The 
ood-fl»hery  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  at  the  French  islandB  of  Mlquelon  and  Pierre,  is 
chiefly  prosecuted  by  vessels  fitted  out  firom  Dunkirk,  Marseilles,  Granville,  Bordeaux,  and  La  Ro- 
dielle ;  the  number  employed  in  1838  being  477 ;  tonnage,  57>954 ;  crews,  11,361 ;  and  the  produce 
consisted  of  4d2,812cwt8.  wet  fish  ;276,858cwts.  dry;  34,^cwts.oil;  and  17,500  cwts.  sounds.  Inthe 
same  year,  the  whale-fishery  employed  SI  ships  (chiefly  fr-om  Havre),  their  aggregate  tonnage  being 
8610,  and  crews  690.  The  cod  and  whale  fisheries  are  mainly  supported  by  a  qrstem  of  bonntiea. 

Internal  Trade  and  Means  <if  Communication.— The  difliarence  between  the  climate  and  produc- 
tions of  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  kingdom  affords  ample  scope  for  exchange,  and 
the  internal  trade  Is  in  consequence  somewhat  conaiderable,  having  greatlv  increased  since  it  was 
emancipated  from  the  miserable  system  of  provincial  duties  under  which  it  laboured  prior  to  there- 
volution.  The  means  of  communication,  however,  will  not  bear  comparison  either  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States.  The  roads  are  divided  into  royal,  dqwrtmental,  and  commu- 
nal ,  the  expenses  of  which  are  respectively  deftayed  by  the  gov^nment  and  the  drntartments  or  com- 
munes to  which  they  belong.  The  first,  m  1837,  extended  about  22,000  miles ;  they  are  oommonhr 
well  made,-^heir  construction  and  repair,  as  well  as  those  of  the  departmental  roa&,  whldi  extod 
83,000  miles,  being  under  the  superintendence  of  a  central  board ;  but  the  communal  roads,  whksh 

ftr-"^  TT- -■  --  T.  -  in^ryi  p -^ntrnl .  RTC  moetly  in  a  very  hoA  state-    Ff"^  T-.?fT—  -*-  • -' »-- r.-r^  }^\^  down  ; 

tl.  "'i^en  Pjiria  nn'l  Be  Germain,  nnd  [i  JitiiNur- 

v*.  ■  '   porLwJ  toth^  tliBjnbLTi,  of  fivi?  *].;  ■  .      ■'■■?,  wlUch 

It  li  t':!n::LdLTi."-l  fJc-Jial jI-.' ^hiiiud  b<j  lind(^taLi?n.  Thtsa  Hn4.4  nrk.-,  U',  Vfuin  l^wi-  e-.s  Ifi.iutjij,  Hnvry, 
and  Dk-ptN-,  vt\{h  hmtH'-hf-i^  i<i  PonfoLic  And  Bfauvub.  34^  Front  Fiui-"  t,T\  UUq^  wHh  iFmnFliL*^  tn 
VaJ*nr(i:'Tm&?,  Tjilali,  U^iulocnc!,  ami  DunklHi,  M.  Pfhih  P.irli  lo  ftini.'iboiim,  v1th  bmnciies  %» 
MetE,  Vlti^'-'9c-rmii^;uL»  an  tni;  ^laTiit?.  am'l  Urny  on  tMe  h'n/ina.  Hf*-,  I'^mm  rari^  ti>  Li..vai]^  und 
MffBcittlta,  wiLh  bnnehti^  to  ^Icltin  and  Qray.  f^h,  Kr>>m  l-^ariji.tc  fh'l'^ni.  Tours,  nnA  flrirdfau-i* 
Willi  Wancbrs  t«>  Foitit^n,  Nsmto,  LouvieriT  hnA  lUlxspuf-  Ihe  eit^nt  of  these  jinjocttd  tints  ia 
abQWlSlAi^BngtlibmiJs,  and  tins  ^tlnijii^rl  cost  oftljQir  Qanitnicrtton,  fr.  U(>ll,0(H],OiMf.  rir  l':in.a::X^iJ*K>. 

TliaeixteDC  <if  waler>i:ainniijniaitlunp  wu^  r^Lluiatcd  in  IfC^?  nt  Ib&i  tnlTia,  (.4  which  abnut  five- 

I  mtn  eon^Jruted  by  tneana  of  niivffahh  rivi-mf,  at^id  two-nvvpistJn  by  cannls.    Of  the  for- 

*  ilpat  are  ttia  Belns^r  lh«  navliraUcm  ol  which  fltitninuncvfl  at  Troy  en :  the  VilaiBOn  tsam- 

niwej  the  LoJm,  <:(]mnioncLriEr!it  Koanm*:  the  Dordofrt!t\  near  i^oulllnc}  the  t^TLTonne, 

a  iHlia  above  Toulonia ;  andtUf^  Hhono,  wljScJi,  tjinuj^b  tlnblo  to  hitemii»tion  ftfter  It  leaves  tha 
LaJw  of  Oeoevm,  ncoOMsoeet  a  Uttta  above  S^bmI,  on  the  frontier  toward  Savov,  and  rmnaina 
open  during  the  rest  of  its  course.  The  principal  existbig  canals  are  as  (bUow  :~Tne  Great  Canal 
of  Languedoc,  or  du  Midi,  which  loins  the  Garonne,  at  or  near  Toulouse,  with  the  port  of  Oette, 
and  thns  connects  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  opened  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
a.  D*  1681 ,  and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  canals  in  the  world.  The  canal  of  Oharollais,  or  du 
Centre^  which  connects  the  Loire,  near  the  junction  of  the  Arroux,  with  the  BaAne,  at  Ghalons- 
sur-SaAne.  The  canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  or  du  Monsieur  ^  which  connects  these  rivers  by 
jolninff  their  tributaries,  the  Doubs  and  the  III.  The  canal  of  Burnindy,  which  Joins  the  Badne 
with  the  Yonne,  and  thus  connects  the  Seine  with  the  Rhone  wid  Rhine.  The  canals  of  Briare  and 
OrUaai,  whkfa  uoiie  the  Loire  with  the  Lofaig,  a  tributary  of  the  Sefaie.  The  canal  of  Brittany,  the 
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1ong«stofan(M>milet),wbichnmBbetweenNBstefaiidBreit  The  total  number  complete  in  1837 
wms  74 ;  bedaea  which,  16  were  in  proceM  of  conttructloD,  and  14  other*  were  projected. 

3V  External  Trade,  though  condderable,  is  bj  no  meens  commensurate  with  the  natoral  produe- 

tive  powers  of  the  country,  its  advantageous  position,  c~'*"' " ^  — -- — •-     '---- 

This  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  system  acted  in> 

native  industry,  and  excluding  foreign  products,  with  „ ^ 

of  other  countries.  This  system  was  introduced  in  1667  by  M.  Colbert,  then  minister  of  finance 
to  Louis  XIT. ;  and  the  frnsUge  that  lias  attadied  to  liis  name  has  tended  materially  to  proloi^ 
tills  regulating  mania.  Its  depressing  elfocts  are  novr  seen  and  aclmowledged  by  the  generality  of  tiM 
mercantile  dass,  and  even  by  the  government ;  Irat  the  influence  of  both  has  liitherto  been  over- 
powered and  superseded  by  a  combination  of  the  sinister  interests  whidi  it  lias  been  the  means  of 
creating;  and  even  since  the  return  of  peace  in  1816,  the  ordonnances  of  a  pernicious  tendenqr 
have  been  many  and  stringent,  while  those  of  a  liberal  character  have  been  few  and  unUnportant. 

Theprlndpaiartidesor  export  are,— wine,  brandy  and  liqueurs,  salt,  raw  dik,  wax,  Ullow, 
hides,  wool,  olive,  rape,  linseed  and  other  oil,  tobacco,  flax,  iron  and  steel,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce re-exported ;  besides  the  following  manufactured  goods,  namely,  silks.  wooUens,  linen  and 
hempen  cloth,  cottons,  hardwares,  perftimery  and  articles  of  Csshion,  hats,  Jewdlery,  and 
household  furniture.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are,— of  raw  materials,  silk,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
and  cotton ;  of  metals,  iron  and  steel,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  bullion ;  of  manuCsetnred  goods, 
hardwares  and  linen  yam ;  of  colonial,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coflise ;  besides  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous artidee,  raw  hides,  tallow,  bones  and  horns,  olive  oil,  hard  woods  for  cabinet  ware, 
cheese,  sulphur,  and  wax.  The  export  and  import  of  flax  are  nearly  equal ;  of  the  ooffee  and 
tobacco  imported,  about  one-half  is  re-exported,  and  of  the  sugar  about  one-seventh.  The  export 
of  wax  is  about  half  the  import ;  thiU  of  raw  hides,  one-fourth  to  one-third. 

The  foreign  trade  has  increased  greatly  since  the  peace  of  1815.  Dnrinc  the  continuance  of  war  the 
commerce  of  the  Atlantic  ports  was  completdy  ruined,  and  that  «  the  Mediterranean  greatly 
haraaied  and  interrupted  by  British  cruisers ;  and  the  avenge  annual  amount  of  exports  in  the  threa 
years  1816, 1817,  ana  1818,  was  only  £17,429,633 ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  sucoeeolngSO  years  this 
amount  was  doubled,  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1836, 1837,  and  1838,  having  been  £35,670,631. 
The  following  tables  show  the  uMure,  amount,  and  distribution  of  the  foreign  trade  in  theyear  1838  :-- 

Statembmt  of  the  Valne  of  Merchandise  imported  into,  and  exported  from  Franoe, 
dividine  the  Articles  into  certain  Classes,  and  distingoishing  the  Trade  by  Sea 
and  by  Land,  in  the  Year  1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Animai.  Pboductioms. 

Live  Animals 

Animal  Produce 

Produce  of  Fisheries 

Materials  for  Medicine  and 

Perfumery 

Hard  Substances  for  Carving 

YxoBTABLa  PaoDucnoifs. 

Farinaceous  Food 

Fruits 

Colonial  Produce 

Vegetable  Juices 

Medicinal  Substances 

Common  Wood  (Timber)... 
ExoUo  Woods  (Hard  Woods) 
Fruits,  Stalks,  and  Filaments, 
for  mannfarturing  purposes 
Dyes  and  Tanning  Stufb .... 
Other  Produce  and  Waste .. 

MmcBAL  PBODucnom. 
Stones,  Earths,    and  other 

FossOs 

Metals 


MAlfUrACTURBD  G0OO8. 

Chemical  Preparations .... . 

Prepared  Dyes 

Colours , 

Various  Compositions , 

LiquoiB,  of  all  kinds , 

Vitrifications 

Threads , 

Woven  Goods  and  Fdt 

Fftper,and  Fabrications  of  the 


Various  Mano&ctores . . 
Total. 


IMPORTS. 


By  Sea.      By  Land.      TbtaL 


£ 

88,710 

3,SS3,738 

678,886 

43.843 
118,566 


719,686 

.    880,889 

4,404,809 

1,449,610 

108,629 

828,630 

238,361 

4,737,311 
181,178 
16,180 


427,236 
1,660,030 


830,101 
1,886,438 
13.076 
103,283 
46.838 
43,624 
866,367 
1,840,289 

42,796 
934,447 


£ 

604,796 

6,041,844 

26,868 

23,403 
4,234 


134,802 

273,632 

67,080 

30,269 

17,625 

607,400 

3,622 

121,845 
26,009 
64,819 


671,394 
409,668 


S2.306 
24,102 
16,012 
173,122 
8,640 
36,809 
131,277 
8,918,337 

39,086 
917.175 


633,608 

8,266,582 

704,153 

66,246 
122,830 


864,488 
1,173,361 
4,461,896 
1,488,879 

126,064 
1,335,930 

842,963 

4,859,166 
208,087 
00,899 


1,098,660 
8,060,682 


261,406 
1,310,540 
29,068 
276,405 
64,472 
79,333 
996,634 
4,768,666 

81,820 
1,851,622 


EXPORTS 


By  Sea.      By  Land.       TouL 


£ 

146,064 

2,790,873 

136,102 

96,160 
16,731 


824,642 
347,156 
1,031,663 
667,245 
49,060 
163,492 
37,813 

892,766 
439,578 
81,080 


165,327 
814,006 


286,870 
204,617 
37,657 
701.706 
8,635,819 
638,958 
92,169 
11,936,244 

397,632 
3,468,205 


25.168.553  12.313,626:37.482,179  27,791,164ilO,446,152  38,836.306 


£  _, 
294,606 
329,116 

15,482 

4,670 
919 


85,771 
82,719 
307,728 
193,024 
21,036 
102,499 
6,489 

718,369 
280,626 
69,839 


113.717 
286,253 


99,342 
145,833 

40.876 
337,077 
262, 

107,267 
4,880,429 

810,866 
1,381,330 


£ 

439.660 

3,119,988 

161,684 

30.820 
16,650 


910,413 

429,876 

1,339,891 

780,269 

70,086 
265,801 

44,308 

1,011,135 
720,204 
140,869 


969,044 
600,858 


386,212 

350,350 

78,432 

1,038,783 

8,888,472 

686,186 

189.486 

16,816,673 

607,798 
4,833,536 
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Statement  Bhowing  the  Amount  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  France  with 
the  different  Countries  of  the  World,  in  the  Year  1838. 


Burope, 


8w«den.... 
Norway.... 
Benmark*. 


Huias  TowDfl. 

MecklenbuTg-Schwerin . 

Holland 

Bdgium 

Oraat  Britain 

Portugal,  Axores,  &c. . 

Bpaixu 

Anstria. 

Sardinian  BtatM 

Two  Sicilies 

Tuscany 

Roman  States,  Lucca... 

Switzerland 

Germany. 

Greece. 

Tiirtcey» 


JAica. 


BartMhiTSUtes 

Gape  01  Good  Hope  and  \ 

BUnritliu. / 

Other  parU 


Atia. 
B.  Indies.  British,  and 

Aostialla. 

B.  Indies,  Dutch 

I        ....    French , 


Importi.     Exports. 


£ 

1,292,819 

202,711 

440,339 

33,144 

838,762 

397,352 

14,124 

837,359 

3,723,856 

3,797,701 

61,U0O 

1,418,592 

206.197 

4,469,388 

899,033 

632,360 

38.373 

2,678,000 

2,180,175 

15.713 

1,090,996 


137.1 
06,697 
240,137 

84,172 
22,933 


723,204 

249,194 
212,344 


594  Ha: 
,018  Bi 


539,826 

41.655 

88.57C 

78,55fi 

361  ,r^ 

831,C-^ 

15,275 

877,014 

2,206,461 

5,602,145 

90,11^ 

3,033,093 

411.67« 

2,380,815 

541,782 

719.091 

107,1 

3,445.L_ 

1.794,017 

84^87 

657,278 


151,068 
1,011,431 
210,566 
273,J 
52,710 


108,481 

07,355 
17.361 


CUna 

Ck)chin-China,  &c . 

Ameriea, 
United  States 


[aytL. 
iritish 


itish  Possessions.. 

Spanish      .. 

Danish        —— 
Dutch         —     .. 

BrasU 

Mexico. 

Central  America. . . . 

Venesuela 

NewGxanada. 

Pern 

Bolivia 


,897  ChilL 

,823  States  of  Rio  de  la  Plata 


French  CoUmUi. 

Gnadaloupe. 

Bfartinique....^ 

Bourbon. 

Senegal 

Cayenne.. 


BtPierreandBfiqudon,  \ 

and  the  fisheries.. . . .  / 

Wrecks  and  salvage. 


Total  merchandise. . 
Specie  imported  (one-\ 
half  fromGreatBritain)  j 


Specie  exported... 


Importi.      Exports. 


£48.149 
53,751 


5.311,827 
290,413 

459,676 
35,961 
8 
379.425 
176,603 
106.690 
51,361 
19,784 


132,333 
255,319 


860,474 
684.496 
844.824 
212,465 
109,399 

488,976 

14,750 


37,482,179 
6,907,087 


l44.389.266 


£11.512 
33,252 


6,827.921 

902.131 

28.049 

602.915 

151,616 

826 

918,295 

324.261 

13,194 

70.396 

17,419 

103.896 

14.376 

307,34fl 

901,112 


607.708 

623.780 

649,835 

472,! 

136,69a 

227.171 


38,236,306 
2,288,936 


40,525.242 


Statemert  showing  the  Nnmher  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Foreign 
Trade  of  France,  which  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Ports  in  that  Ck>Qntrj,  &- 
tingnishinff  French  from  Foreign  Vessels,  and  those  employed  in  the  Direct  from 
those  employed  in  the  Carrying  Trade,  aJso  the  Value  of  their  Cargoes^  in  tiie 


Vessels  and  Trade. 

Entered. 

Clcued.                    1 

Veasdi. 

Tons. 

Caitoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Cargoes. 

French,  ezdnsive  of  coasters.. . . . 

Foreign,  hi  direct  trade  with  the  \ 

country  to  which  they  belong  / 

Total.... 

6,081 
6,812 
1,194 

657,084 
844,213 

170,627 

12,695,120 
10,671,384 
1,802,044 

6,667 
6,126 
1,194 

ill 

£ 
11,040,166 

14,340,416 

2,410,668 

14,087 

1.671,884  26,168,548 

11.877 

1,181,347 

27,791,140 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels,  which  belonged  to  the  ports  of  France  on  31st 
December  1838,  were  as  follows:— Of  30  tons  and  under,  10,623;  between  30  and  60  tons,  1019; 
between  60 and  100  tons,  1616;  between  100  and  200  tons,  1263;  between  200 and 300  tons.  606; 
between 300 and  400  tons,  213:  between  400  and  600  tons,  68;  between  600  and  600  tons,  15; 
between  600  and  TOO  tons,  2 ;  of  800  tons  (1164)  and  upwards,  1 ;  total  number  of  vessels,  15,326, 
and  of  tons,  696,978. 

T%e  Trade  between  Franee  and  Oreat  BrUain  is  inconsiderable,  when  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  vast  capabilities  of  the  two  countries  to  supply  their  mutual  wants,  and  to  their  near  neifl^- 
boorbood  to  each  other.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  exclusive  policy  introduced  by  M.  Colbert, 
and  afterwards  imitated  In  our  own  country ;  and  to  the  long  continuance  of  that  feverish  state  oif 
mutual  Jealous  and  hatred  which  was  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  into  fierce  and  protracted  con- 
tests (d  arms,~-influence8  which,  until  a  recent  period,  have  led  the  two  melons  to  act  as  if  each 
had  no  hightf  interest  than  at  any  cost  to  keep  inelf  independent  of  the  other,  and  to  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  being,  as  it  was  in  most  oUier  respects,  little  more  than  a  connexion  of  opposi- 
tion. At  one  period,  indeed,  sounder  views  seemed  likely  to  prevaiL  In  1786,  Mr  Pitt  concluded  the 
treaty  commonly  csJled  the  Eden  treatj^,  after  BCr  ¥rilliam  Bden  (subsequently  Lord  Auckland), 
the  negotiat4H',  which  was  &vourable  in  the  highest  d^^ree  to  the  extension  of  commwdal  relations 
between  France  and  Oreat  Britain ;  but  this  treaty  continued  in  operation  only  until  1791,  when 
iu  provlsloni  were  supplanted  by  a  new  tariff,  reimpoeisg  the  fonner  prohibitory  duties ;  and  the 
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■yatem  then  reitored  may  be  said  to  !»▼•  been  adhered  to  down  to  the  preaent  day,  at  least  od  the 
part  of  Prance,  in  all  its  leading  principles. 

At  diflbrent  periods  since  the  peace  of  1815,  attempts  hare  beeor  made  to  extend  oommeree 
between  the  two  countries.  In  Great  Britain,  the  discrimtnating  dutr  on  French  wines  has  beem 
repealed ;  the  silk  manuCactures,  formerly  prohibited,  are  now  admitted  upon  a  scale  of  duties 
which  causes  a  considerable  trade  in  them  to  be  carried  on,  and  at  Tarlous  times  the  duties 
have  been  reduced  in  a  considerable  degree  upon  many  minor  articles  of  French  produce; 
while  in  France  these  concessions  have  been  met  with  a  corresponding  qilrit.  But  viewed  as  a 
whole,  what  has  been  effected  is  trifling,  when  compared  with  what  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Those 
great  British  staples,  ooal  and  iron,  articles  of  which  France  is  deficient,  are  yet  loaded  by  her 
with  prohibitory  duties;  restrictions  are  likewise  imposed  by  her  on  hardware,  cutlery,  cottons, 
nims,  and  many  other  products  of  English  industry.  Ob  the  other  hand,  the  duties  levied  in  Uie 
united  Kingdom  on  bnuidy,  and  even  many  descriptions  of  Freodi  silks  and  wtoes,  are  much  too 
high.  Happily  the  importance  oi  farther  relaxations  is  appreciated  by  the  two  govemmenta,  as 
well  as  by  the  great  body  of  the  consumers  in  both  countries,  so  that  there  is  now  s 
that  their  commercial  hitorcourse  will  be  aUowed  to  grow  up  to  its  natoxal  leveL 


Tiuos  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Franoe  ftt  different  Periods. 

Ofldal  Value. 

DedandTslne 
of  British  and 
Msh  Pradott 
and  llanafaD* 
tares  exported  «c 
France. 

Tevs. 

-tsr" 

Experts  to  fYaace. 

British  and  Irish 
produce  and 
manuftctures. 

Forelsn  and 
Colonial 

Total  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1785 

334,370 

368,037 

354,020 

722,057 

1795 

41,690 

78,653 

78,653 

1805 

494,749 

*     'l99 

353 

552 

.... 

1815 

764.372 

214,824 

1,228,866 

1,443,680 

298,292 

1820 

775,132 

334,087 

829,814 

1.163,901 

390,745 

1885 

1,835,985 

279,912 

892.403 

1,171,615 

380,710 

1890 

2.317,686 

488,284 

181,065 

667,349 

475,884 

1835 

2,746.999 

1,661,915 

605,346 

2,067,261 

1,453.636 

1896 

3,125,978 

1,700.665 

644.950 

2.345,615 

1,591,381 

1837 

9,707,687 

2,036,844 

M9,207 

2.876,051 

1,643,204 

1838 

3,431,119 

3,193,923 

691,080 

3,885,003 

2,314,141 

1890 

4,022,526 

3.118,410 

514,243 

3,632,653 

2.298.307 

The  principal  exports  from  France  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1839  were  as  follow  :— 
Apples  (pffidal  value),  £90,651;  baskets,  £5660;  books,  £13,739;  boracio  add,  211,093  lbs.; 
boxes,  £13,593;  brimstone.  199,104  cwts. ;  clocks,  £27,069;  cork,  2531  cwts.;  wheat,  278,181 
quarters ;  barlQr,  105,326  quarters ;  beans,  27,004  quarters ;  other  grain,  8806  quarters ;  flour, 
115,602  cwts. ;  cotton  manufkotures,  £41,700;  egRS,  No.  90,834,163;  needlewotk,  £19,683;  flax 
and  tow,  78,607  cwts. ;  flowers,  artificial,  £20,933 ;  furs,  martin.  No.  13,886 ;  glass  botUw,  1 ,215.426 
qts.  Imp  Tin»^»7re;  hair,  human,  8861  lbs. ;  hats  of  straw.  No.  5801 ;  hemp,  19.546  cwts;  leather 
nunuIcKK:  ix.  gloves,  1,007,889 pairs;  bootsand  shoes,  48,824  pain;  and  other  articles,  £5748; 
lEnt'n  artji !'  - .  s.  cambrics  and  bordered  handkerchiefs,  34,598  pieces;  and  of  other  sorts,  £7612; 
nuddi^r,  5ii/Hi  ewts. ;  madder-root,  13,211  cwts;  nuts,  vix.  munnts,  14,131  bushels;  oil  of  olives, 
11,113  ^lom ;  tad  of  thyme,  6S67  lbs. :  ochre,  3779  cwts. ;  paper  for  hangings,  29,444  sq.  j'ds.,  and 
other  fi>:irt»t  f!l  .^46  lbs. ;  pictures,  No.  2316 ;  platting,  dec  for  straw  bonnets,  34.957  Ib^ ;  plums 
and  prunultaca.  8169  cwts. ;  prunes,  18,998  cwts.;  prints  and  drawings.  No.  113.803;  quinhie(snl- 
pliate  oHt  ^^,477  ounces ;  tapeseed  and  other  oil  cakes,  287,933  cwts ;  salt,  99,476  bushels ;  seeds, 
cto rrr ,  'JKi . ^^i^  j>wts. ;  onion,  42.399  lbs. ;  tares,  22.040  bushels ;  silk  (chiefly  re-exported  lh>m  Italy), 
riL  V.  1  .'  :  i^  :  rbs. ;  waste,  knubs,  and  husks,  568,754  lbs.;  thrown,  dyed  17H  lbs.,  andnndyed 
^  I  - .  t  manufactures,  namely,  phin  or  figured,  including  rUiands,  280,517  lbs. ;  gause 

iwii  MMi^  iiUJids,  18,127  lbs. ;  crape,  9295  lbs. ;  velvet,  9254  lbs. ;  fancy  silk  net,  3582  lbs. ;  kce. 
1733  lbs.;  other  sorts,  £120.925:  ddns,  kid,  529,995;  spirits,  brandy,  1,936,172  gallons;  verde- 
gris,  62,858  lbs. ;  watches,  £17,963 ;  water,  Cologne,  54,685  flasks;  wuie,  485,061  gallons;  wool, 
sheep's,  83,141  lbs. ;  woollen  manufttctures,  £132,719.  The  chief  articles  on  which  an  increase  has 
taken  pfauw  of  late  years  are,  raw  silk  and  silk  manu&ctures,  wtoe,  glass  bottles,  eggs,  gloves, 
'     e,  cfoda  and  watches,  straw  plattinjb  quinine,  oil-cakew 


i  into  FoTictfih  fbun  tho  UtL!r,ed 


boxes,  brimstone, 

T*  ■■  ■•-'    - ■■ 

Kii:,-:    ■   ■•  _■  '  ••  :.....'     ,  \    ■■:■■■  , 

uudted  fn>fa  Lvn^^fm  op<?,  M,£ff!  irfpt*.  .€iJ*j:J,fl37  j  cotton  Mifiutifacturai,  ti«iidy/*iilJ™e!t  tiiniLiis, 
rustUhfl^  ^c,  3>72^^'»»8  y^>  i'58Ji8  :  Imn  ahiI  patent  oat,  ll,m9*mn  vds.,  £^,0(^1  lioti^Tyand 
HmAll  warci^,  ^'4La,2^j ;  oDttOD  twiit  ftiid  jam,  7i\l^>l  Ihs..  .£rJ7.H»4;  eAnlienwm,  £»JW;  Ib&nl- 
wurci  und  cutlery,  £^t47B|  hoTf^i  No.  418«  £t0,MVa;  irmi  Aod  atLiii^lunwrouglit,  £76,3u^5:  irtm, 
wroujfht.  £l^,^:  lead  and  aJioli  £13,776 1  lincm  mjuiuJJuturett,  £247.iSSQ:  sunt  ji^rri,  1?,J.'0,:254 
Lb&.,  £1^44,144;  nuu^hiDerr,  £JSS,3^;  sUkmaiiafiictuni.  £lU&4a  :  aUklwf^taodf >n!  .:':0; 

tin,  untmjufflit,  yfys  c^vut,  £3(7/i»0j  Un  plates,  £8796;  wool*  Hhcep'a*  f^tum  \'-  .176; 

wooUtti  aad  wop*t  M  jf am .  1  fi3.3i«i  ll». ,  £i0 ,405 ;  wooU«  mmufui turrs.  £51 ,4Sn3.  1 1  .i>.  of 

Lsti)  yii^rt  hns  rTiitJ^ji  i>ociuTcd  <iB  thij  foMothlDg  tirtidiii^,  nonicly  ;— L:lnt>ti  mnnuEiftCttin.-  nn^t  ynm 
twhEtrh  now  iimr^titit  tonbout  twQ-fifLlibaf  Uici  uliqlif^),  c^imiI,  ci»|i|>ei-  imtltcd  IKjtu  fanlifEi  orvs  Ck>tton 
lac0  [^ncl  net,  a^natl  wan^,  twist  and  v^rn,  hardwnra.  mofrliinuns  Bi^(  twistL  and  yam^  ani  iroollin 
VUTEL  Bi9liM!«  Jlrltlftli  poducii,  vortLMiii  ford^TD  and  cdloniol  lutkloi  an  ItDpurtjpil  frc^m  the  United 
KLngdQia,  tlie  priucLpd.  ld,Bg,  ciua&mon*  cuckbiial;  uowrougtit  copper,  cocroa,  Indian  eiUu  (dilt^fly 
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•  and  luuidkerdiieft)  and  oottoni,  iheDao,  goat'i  hair  maiMilftctiiret,  indigo,  oattor  oil, 
pcvpo-,  oniekJilver,  pracious  stones,  saltpetre,  npdter,  and  cotton  wool. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  Jost  deseribed,  a  ooimderable  Intercoorse  is  oondncted  bj  those  effootnal 
refomsn  of  Italty  tariflb,— the  smnorierB.  This  iMicit  trade  chiefly  ooasiste  in  oonreyinf  hiandy 
fromFmnce  to  the  S.  coast  of  England,  and  in  introducing  some  descriptions  of  yams  andiaee  into 


the  Ibnner,  acroas  the  frontier  by  way  of  Belgimn.  A  ar«at  deal  of  curioos  hilbrmation  upon  this 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  in  1838  and  1834,  by  Mr  TUUers  and  Dr  Bowring,  oo 
the  eoounercial  relations  between  Prance  and  Great  Brttain ;  though,  since  these  reports  were 
made,  it  is  beUeyed  that  in  some  branches,  espedally  that  of  yams,  the  faregnlar  trade  haa 


Principal  Ports  on  thr  Atlantic. 
These,  atated  in  their  order  along  the  coast  fh>m  N.  to  S.,  are,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne,  Bt 
Yalery-sar  Sonome,  Dieppe,  Fecamp,  Harfleur,  Le  Havre,  Honfleur,  Caen,  Cherbourg,  Gran- 
▼Qle,  Bt  Malo,  Brest,  LWent,  Nantes,  La  RocheUe,  Bochefort  on  the  Charente,  Bordeaux,  and 
Bayonne.  Those  of  Chwbourg,  Brest,  and  LXhient  are,  as  is  w^  known,  principal  stations  of 
the  Frendi  navy.    Of  the  mercantile  ports  the  chief  are  the  following :~ 

Dtmkirk,  the  most  norther^,  lies  In  lat  51^  S'  N.,  long.  S<*  tt"  B. ;  pop.  25,000.  The  har- 
bour is  large  and  commodious ;  but  there  is  a  dangerous  bar  at  its  mouth.  It  is  a  free  port ;  and, 
being  coimeeted  with  seveeal  of  the  canals  which  intersect  Belghim,  it  is  a  considerable  emporium 
for  wine,  brandv,  and  other  articles  of  French  produce,  for  the  supply  of  that  countnr.  The  New- 
fomdland  eod-ntiierT  and  the  herring-fishery  are  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent.  During  the  late 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  numerous  priTateett  were  fitted  out  trom  it. 

Le  Hamx,  in  lat.  40°  S9'  N.,  tong.  0*>  0"  B.  is.  next  to  Bfarseilles,  the  principal  commercial  sea- 
port of  Prance.  It  is  dtnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at  its  mouth,  which  is  several 
mOes  wide ;  distant  127  miles  flrom  Paris  (by  road),  and  42  miles  flrom  Rouen ;  pop.  exoluslTe  of 
•eamcn,  20,618.  The  site  of  the  town  is  low.  The  port  is  comprehended  witlUn  the  eirouit  of  the 
town,  and  has  eomnmnioattng  with  it  three  basins,  capable  of  accommodating  about  fiOO  vessels ; 
but  this  is  inadequate  to  the  growing  importance  of  its  trader  At  its  entrance,  which  is  fortified, 
is  an  old  tower,  built  by  Frands  L,  70  net  hi  heisht,  from  whence  signals  are  made.  There  are 
two  roadsteads,— the  outer  or  great  road,  in  which  larse  ships  always  lie,  about  a  league  from 
Havre,  and  having  fhmi  6  to7i  fathoms  water  at  ebb ;  the  inner  or  little  road,  separatedlrom  the 
former  bv  a  sand-bank,  about  half  a  league  distant,  having  from  3  to  3|  &thoms  at  ebb,  but  the 
rise  of  tide  being  about  25  feet,  the  largest  merchantmen  are  enabled  to  enter  the  harbour.  Being 
the  principal  port  of  Paris,  most  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  produce  destined  for  the  consumption 
of  that  d^  is  conveyed  faito  it;  while  iU  proximity  to  the  district,  of  whkh  Rouen  is  the  capital, 
renders  it  the  chief  pkice  in  France  for  the  importation  of  cotton,  as  well  as  the  great  centre  of  the 
trade  with  the  United  States,  with  which  there  is  a  reguhir  communication  by  means  of  packets, 
as  at  LiverpooL  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about  fr.  200,000,000,  or  jb'8,000,000.  The 
chief  exporta  are  silk  and  woollen  stuA,  lace,  gloves,  trinkets,  perfumeiy,  wines,  and  brandy; 
com  being  sometimes  exported,  and  at  other  times  hnported.  In  1838,  the  total  number  of  vee- 
Mls  that  entered  from  forcdgn  countries  and  French  colonies  was  1381,  burden  335,687  tons ;  where- 
of belonged  to  France  563,  burden  129,172  tons ;  to  the  United  States  241,  burden  100,860  tons; 
to  Britain  361,  burden  59,503  tons.  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  coasting  vessels  which 
entered  was  3034,  burden  257,505  tons.  At  Havre  an  active  intercourse  is  kept  up,  not  only  with 
Puis  and  various  phices  on  the  coast,  but  with  the  principal  ports  of  En^ana,  and  of  the  N.  and 
S.  of  Europe.    In  1838,  the  number  of  steamers  which  entered  was  558,  burden  101,561  tons. 

SanUt,  in  bU.  47>  IS"  N.,  long.  1«  33"  W.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  deHvea  ita 
importance  and  prosperity  from  being  the  port  of  that  river.  The  town  is  ancient  and  of  historical 
celebrity ;  pop.  87,191.  At  spring-tidee  vessels  of  200  tons  come  up  to  It ;  but  at  other  times  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  craft  not  exceeding  100  tons.  Larger  ships  either  remain  at  Palm- 
hmd,  25  miles  lower  down,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  at  least  discharge  part  of  their  cargo 
there.  Nantes  contains  several  extensive  manufactories,  shipbuilding  yaras,  and  a  victualling 
establishment  for  the  navy ,— provisions  being  verv  cheap.  The  exnorts  are  wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
sraia,  flour,  biscuit,  butter,  nlks,  woollens,  and  Unens.  The  chief  Imports  are  colonial  produce, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  timber.  In  1838,  437  vessels,  burden  65,969  tons,  entered  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  French  ookmies,  and  4003  coasters,  burden  135,180  tons. 

BordMtix,  in  lat.  44*>  50^  N.,  long.  O*"  35^  W.,  is  situated  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  on 
^  W.  bank  of  tlie  Garonne,  which  here  makes  a  consMerable  bend,  having  the  dty  and  its  ex- 
tensive quays  on  its  concave  bank,  in  the  form  of  the  crescent  moon.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
deservedly  celebrated.  Many  of  the  houses  are  oxoeedin^y  elegant,  and  the  general  style  of  livhig 
Is  luxurious  hi  a  higher  degree  than  hi  anv  other  part  of  France,  except  Paris ;  pop.  95.000.  The 
iipproach  by  waterls  magmfloent.  The  river  at  its  narrowest  pa^  is  7»)  yards  across,  with  a  depth 
of  16  feet  at  low,  and  nearly  30  feet  at  high  water.  The  port  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  * 
of  1000  vessels,  and  such  as  do  not  exceed  500  or  600  tons  may  enter  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  Bor- 
deaux is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  wines  of  the  W.  districts  of  France,  and  even  of  the  southern 
and  mldkuid  districts ;  and  these,  more  especially  daret,  form  its  staple  trade.  The  other  exports 
consist  of  brandy,  refined  sugar,  cattle,  hides,  provisions,  flour,  cfover-seed,  almonds,  pranes, 
cfaesnuts,  walnuts,  cork,  turpmtine,  resin,  tartar,  verdigris,  linens,  and  colonial  produce ;  these 
>re  shipped  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  America,  the  Frendi  colonies,  or  to  India.  The  chief  im- 
ports are,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  mostly  from  the  colonies ;  tin,  lead, 
copper,  coals,  hardware,  timber,  hides,  hemp,  horns,  beef,  and  fish,  from  Great  Britain,  the  N. 
of  Europe,  and  America.  Its  trade  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  which  loins 
the  Garonne,  and  of  which  Bordeaux  forms  the  embouchure  towards  the  Atlantic  Shipbuilding 
and  various  mannfiictures  are  carried  on  extensively ;  and  there  are  two  large  ISsirs,  one  of  which 
opens  1st  Mareh,  the  other  on  the  15th  October.  In  1838,  662  vessels,  burden  112,025  tons, 
entered  the  port  firom  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies,  of  which  99  vessels,  burden  17*607 
tons  were  British ;  beddea  these  there  entered  5920  coasters,  burden  233,210  tons. 
Prxnoifal  Portb  on  tbk  Mrditrrranban. 
These,  stated  fai  thefr  order  fh>m  B.  to  W.  are,  Toulon  (a  oelebrated station  of  the  French  navy), 
Marseilles,  Ariee^  Cette,  Agde,  Port-Vendres. 
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CdU,  In  IM.  43°  iV  N..  long.  3»4S'  B.,  Is  ritaated  in  the  department  of  H£raaH,  on  the  nafrow 
itripe  of  land  which  separate*  the  6tang  or  lagoon  of  Thau  from  the  eea.  It  forms  oneembooeinEre 
of  the  Great  Canal  of  Languedoc,  a  oircunutance  to  which  its  rise  and  prosperity  is  alone  attrUiat- 
able,  as  the  port  is  not  rery  good,  nor  has  it  the  natural  facilities  fbr  becomteg  so:  It  haa  also  a 
canal  conununication  with  the  Rhone ;  pop.  11,648.  The  harfooor,  whidi  has  from  16  to  19  fset 
water,  and  can  accommodate  about  400  vends,  is  formed  by  two  latoal  moles,  with  a  breakwater 
across  the  entrance.  The  moles  are  fortified,  and  on  the  principal  one  Is  a  ligfathoose,  eleratod  M 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  ocmsiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  wines  and  brandies  of  Lan- 
guedoc, of  which  Cette  Is  the  depdt.  The  salt-works  on  the  adjoining  lagoon  are  pretty  extenalv*  ; 
as  are  also  the  fisheries,  inrticuiarly  that  of  sardines.  About  13U,0U0  tons  of  shipping  (bidudlng 
coasters)  enter  annually. 

MttneOlet,  in  bu.  43^  IT  N..  long.  5°  SS'  E.,  Is  the  principal  commercial dtir  and  port  of  France. 
It  is  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  a  sulf,  covered  and  defiBnded  by  many  small  iuands,  and  is  divided 
into  the  old  town,  or  the  dtv,  and  the  new.  In  thef(»mer,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  bouses 
mean ;  but  in  the  latter,  which  communieates  with  the  old  by  a  fine  street,  the  squares  and  build- 
ings are  beautiful ;  pop.  about  125,000.  Marseilles  has  been  called  Europe  in  miniature ;  it  Is  the 
resort  of  foreigners  of  all  nations,  and  the  variety,  continual  bustle,  and  medley  of  languages  wfakfa 
this  occasions,  are  among  its  most  striking  features.  The  harbour  is  an  oval,  of  more  than  half  a 
mile  long,  toA  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  formed  by  a  small  inlet  of  tiie  sea,  runniqg  eaat- 
ward  into  the  heart  of  the  dty,  which  is  built  round  it ;  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  about 
ISOO  vessels.  It  is  very  safe  but  not  deep,  and  frisates  cannot  enter  without  difficulty,  tirpposite 
the  mouth  of  it,  which  is  narrow,  not  permitting  the  entry  of  more  than  one  ship  at  a  lime,  are  the 
three  small  islands  of  If,  Rattonneau,  and  Pomdgue ;  and  between  the  two  fast  is  a  secure  an- 
chorage, where  vessels  perform  quarantine.  Exports,  chiefly  wines,  brandy.  Bilks,  woollens, 
hosiery,  linens,  com,  dried  fhdts,  oil,  soap,  leather,  and  colonial  articles.  Marseilles  b  a  great 
emporium  fn  Levant  |Mt)duce,  and  it  also  carries  on  an  active  intercourse  with  Italy,  Sn^n,  the 
Black  Sea,  Algiers,  and  other  parts  of  Barbary.  In  1838,  the  number  of  vessels  whicn  entered 
tnm  foreign  countries  and  French  colonies  was  3947,  burden  481 ,35ff  tons ;  and  the  nmnber  of 
coasters  3900,  burden  264,810  tons.  In  the  rame  year,  the  number  of  steamers  that  entered  was 
621,  burden  160, 4M  tons.  The  customs  and  other  dues  collected  are  estimated  at  i;i  ,000,000 
annually. 

ConsicAJf  Ports. 

BatHa»  the  principal  town  and  port.  Is  situated  on  the  E.  coast,  in  lat.  42*  43^  N.,  long.  9"  HT 
E. ;  pop.  12,846.  The  port  is  unsafe,  and  not  adapted  for  hu'ge  vessels.  At  its  entrance  b  the 
celebrated  rock  "  U  Leone,**  so  called  from  its  resembbmce  to  a  lion  in  repose,  which  answers  the 
purposeof  a  breakwater.  Exports,  oil,  wine,  cattle,  hides,  goat-skins,  coral,  and  wood.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  intercourse  with  Leghorn,  from  whoice  British  manufactures  and  tobacco  are 
smuggled  into  the  Island. 

Ajaecio  Ues  hi  a  gulf  on  the  N.  side.  In  Ut  41«  65'  N.,  long.  8°  44'  B. ;  pop.  9000.  Exports, 
wfaie,  oil,  and  coraL 

MBAsuaas,  Wsightb,  Monsy,  FmAifcss,  dec 


MKAaURBS  AND  WbIOHTS. 

The  Frendi  measures  and  weights  may  be 
i:— 1.  The   "'     ■ 


Metrical 
a  The  An< 


classed  under  three  heads 
Svstem.    2.  The  Systime  UsueL 
dent  System. 

1.  The  Metrical  System, 
Instituted  In  1796,  is  used  in  government  transac- 
tions, in  wholesale  trade,  and  for  sdentific  pur- 
poses. It  is  founded  upon  the  distance  of  the  pole 
rrom  the  equator,  the  ten  millionth  part  of  which, 
denominated  %metret  Is  decreed  to  be  the  unit  of 
length.  The  other  units  are— of  surface,  the  are,- 
of  solidity,  thtetire;  of  oapadty,  theHtre;  and  of 
weight,  theyramme/  and  the  Latin  derivatives  <<^d 
(tenth  of),  cm/<(  hundredth  of)  >miU<  (thousandth 
of)*  being  prefixed  to  that  expressing  the  unit, 
serve  to  doiominate  its  subdivisions ;  while  the 
Greek  derivatives dfca  (ten) ,  Aeeto  (one hundred) , 
kilo  (thousand),  mpria  (ten  thousand),  express 
'  Its  multiples.  Thus  d^-mitre  denotes  the  ]\,th 
of  a  m^re.  and  dtoi-ro^tre  10  metres. 

Metre  of  10  d^dm^res,  100  centi-mHres,  or 
1000  millimetres  =  1*003633  Imp.  yard,  or  nearly 
39f  Imp.  inches ;  and  32  mitres  =  35  Imp.  yds. 
nearly:— 1000  metres,  100  d^cam^tres,  or  10 
hectomHres  =  1  kilometre,  or  metrical  mile  = 
328l>'81»  Imp.  feet  =  about  1093}  Imp.  yds.,  or 
neariy  6  (tirlongs ;  and  10  kilometres  =  1  m>Tia- 
metre,  or  metrical  league  =  6'213824  Imp.  miles, 
or  =  6  miles,  1  f^long,  28  poles,  and  2i  yds. 

Are  (100  sq.  metres),  or  metrical  percn  of  10 
declares,  or  100  oentiares  =  119*6033  Imp.  sq. 
yds.,  or  nearly  3  sq.  poles  and  29  sq.  yds. ;  loo 
ares,  or  10  d^cares  =  1  hectare  =  2*471143  Imp. 
acres  =  2  acres,  1  rood,  35  sq.  poles,  114  ^-  y<ls*: 
or  17  hectares  =  42  Imp.  acres  nearly. 

Stere  (or  cubic  metre)  of  10  d^dsteres  = 


yd. ;  and  10  steres  =  1  decastere. 

Litre  (or  cubic  dedmetre),  of  10  decilitres,  or 
100  centilitres  =  61*027052  Imp.  cubfe  fawbes  s 
a290097  Imp.  gall.,  or  about  1|  Imp.  frfnt;  and 
60  litres  =  11  Imp.  galls,  nearly.  100  Utres,  or 
10  decalitres  =  1  bectoUtre  =  ^761207,  or  about 
21  Imp.  bush. ;  and  32  hectolitres  =  11  Imp.  qrsb 
nearly.  100  hectolitres,  or  10  kUolltres  (orcubic 
metres)  =  1  myrialitre  =  34*390066,  or  about  34 
Imp.  qrs.  3|  bush. 

Oramme,  weighing  1  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
at  its  maximum  of  density,  and  containing  10 
dedgrammes,  or  100  centigrammes  =  16*434 
troy  grains;  1000  grammes,  100  decagrammes, 
or  10  hectognunmes  s  1  kilogramme  s=  2  lbs. 
3  OS.  and  4,'.  drams,  or  2*204807  lbs.  avoirdnpob ; 
and  288  kuogrammes  =  635  Iba  avoirdupois 
nearly ;  100  kilogrammes,  or  10  myriagrammes 
=  I  metrical  quintal  =  220^486  lbs.  avoiidn- 
pois  or  1  cwt  3  qrs.  24  lbs.  71  ounces  neariy; 
and  10  quintals,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of 
water  =  1  mlllier  or  marine  ton  =  19  cwt  2  qn. 
20  lbs.  13i  OS. 

2.  The  l^ftteme  Utud 

Was  established  In  1812  Cor  the  purposes  of  retaO 
trade,  in  consequence  oi  the  averdon  shown  by 
the  conunon  people  to  the  Innovations  of  the. 
metrical  system.  It  tolerates  the  names  of  the 
old  measures  necessary  In  the  Inferior  depar^ 
ments  of  trade,  while,  by  a  slight  alteration,  the 
value  of  these  measures  Is  so  fixed  as  to  besr 
certain  definite  proportions  to  the  metrical  qrstem. 
Its  divisions,  also,  Instead  of  being  dedmal,  are 
chiefly  binary,  firom  the  greater  convraienoe  of 
the  hUter  In  small  transactions. 
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Totee  osuelle  =  2  metres  =  6  Imp.  feet  6) 
faicb«9. 

Pfed  nsnel  =s  |th  of  the  toise. 

Anne  uudUe  =  12  d^mdtres  =  47i  Imp. 
Inebes. 

Litron  luael  =  1  litre  =  1|  Imp.  pint  nearly. 

Boinean  nsnel  =  ^  hectolitre  =  1  Imp.  peck 
■Bd  3  qoarte,  or  If  peck  nearly. 

Lirre  osuelle  =  i  kUogramme  =  1  lb.  1  os. 
lOf  drams  arolrd.,  or  7717  teoy  grains. 

3,  The  Ancient  Sifstem 
Is  sun  parUaUy  employed*  particularly  in  road 


Toise  of  6  pleds  de  roi  =  1-0490  mitre  =  2*1316 
Imp.  yards,  or  about  6  feet  4i  inches. 
Aune  of  Paria  =  11884  mdtre  =  46|  Imp. 


Post  leagne,  of  2000  toises  or  2  miles  =  3-898 
knomdtres  or  4263  Imp.  yards;  Marine  league 
of  20  to  the  dMree,  or  60  marine  miles  =  6*£55 
kllomHres  =  6076  Imp.  yards ;  Leagne  of  26  to 
the  degree  =  4*444  kilomHres  =  4860 Imp.  yards. 

Arpentdeseaux-et-forets  =  61*072  ares  =  1*262 
Imp.  acre :  Arpent  oommun  =  42*2206  ares  = 
1-043  Imp.  acre ;  Arpent  de  Paris  =  34*1887  ares 
s  0*846  Imp.  acre. 

Muid,  wine  measure,  of  36setier8, 144  quarts, 
or  288  |4ntes  =  968  litres  =  58-986  Imp.  mUons. 

Muid,  com  measure  of  Paris,  of  12  setiers,  24 
mfaies,  48  minoto,  144  bois-seanz,  or  2304  Utrons 
=  1872  hectolitres  =  61*502  Imp.  bushels. 

Uvre  {Poidg  de  March  of  2  marcs,  16  onoee, 
I2B  gros,  384  deniers,  9216  grains  =  489*6  gram- 
nw  =  7665  troy  grains ;  the  quintal  of  100  livres 
=  107-928  lbs.  avoird. 

BoaoBAUx.— Tun  of  4  barrlques  =  912  litres 
=  200*73  Imp.  gaUs.  Yelte^l}  Imp.  galls,  nearly. 

MONKT. 

The  integer  of  account  is  the  firanc,  which  is 
<nvidcd  bito  100  centimes,  and  is  equivalent  to 
">out  9id.  sterling.  Prior  to  1797.  the  money  of 
f^omit  was  the  um  toumois  of  20  sous  each, 
of  12  deniers.    81  livres  are  equal  to  80  fk^cs. 

The  modem  coins  are  as  follow :— Gold  pieces 
or  40  francs,  worth  31b.  8|d.  sterling,  and  pieces 
«  20  francs,  sometimes  called  Napoleons,  or  new 
I'OuIs,  equal  to  16s.  10^ ;  these  are  minted  at  the 
'ato  of  3100  fhmcs  from  the  kilogramme  of 
moard  metal  of  the  fineness  of  900  millitaies 
(thousandths),  or  ^ths,  the  remedy  of  the  mint 
oemff  2  miUiimes  in  the  weight,  and  the  same  in 
the  fineness  :~SUver  pieces  of  6,  2, 1, 1,  J,  and 
f.  ™cs,  mfaited  at  the  rate  of  200  francs  from 
we  kilognunme  of  standard  metal  of  Aths  fine, 
Jjf  »]emedy  of  the  mint,  aUowed  both  on  the 
^ight  and  on  the  fineness,  varying  from  3  mil- 
^«»»>  that  on  6  franc  pieces,  to  10  milliimes, 
wat  on  I  franc  pieces :— Billon  or  copper  pieces 
of  20,  10,  6,  3,  2,  and  1  centimes:  the  bUlon 
Pwces  for  lo  centimes,  or  1  d^cime,  contahi  ith 
Jttt  of  sUver.  Of  the  old  coins  the  principal  are 
the  louis  d'or  of  24  Uvres.  worth  about  18b.  91d., 
we  double  k>uis  d'or,  and  the  silver  ^u  of  6 

ams,  worth  about  4s.  6id.,  with  halves,  quar-  Bank  notes  in  drenlAtfnn  not"* 
to^'cStiinl"^  ***'  ~^^  ~"'  ^"^"^  ^"^  ^m?^g\^b2SkJ^  }fr-  ^'?^'?00-0a 

The  retenue  or  mfait  charge,  according  to  the 
3™  of  1803,  is  9  francs  per  kilogramme  of  gold 
2i*L Purtty  of  900  millftmes,  or  10  francs  per 
55!?***™*  of  fine  gold,  and  U  per  cenL  on 
K  *?!.  Hence,  If  a  kilognEunme  of  gold  ^^ths  fine 
rrj*'"*"  to  the  mint,  the  amount  returned  in 
^  i*  3091  francs  instead  of  3100  francs,  the 
5™  .into  whidi  it  is  minted :  for  a  kilogramme 
J!»Sl!5  A»ths  fine  also,  197  francs  only  wiU  be 
T^^  Instead  of  200  francs.  The  fixed  mint 
jw  at  which  gold  and  silver  are  thus  issued 
wjTOied  tariffraUi,  and  all  variations  in  their 
"•"■•t-pricesare  expressed  in  agios  or  premiums 
opon  such  rates.  -o         f 


The  par  of  exchange  with  London,  deduced 
fh)m  the  gold  coins,  is  26  frmncs  22i  cents,  and 
from  the  silver  coins,  25  francs  57  cents  for  jL'  1 ,~ 
the  value  of  the  frvac  being  in  the  former  case 
9-62d..  in  the  Utter  9*39d. ;  but  these  rates  are 
of  little  use  in  practice,  as,  while  in  this  country 
sold  forms  the  established  medium  of  payment, 
m  France,  betaig  undervalued  by  the  mint  re- 
ffulations  in  respect  to  silver,  it  cannot  (at  least 
in  large  transactions)  be  obtahied  at  the  rate 
legally  or  nominally  given  to  the  coin,  but  must 
be  purchased  at  its  current  maritet-price  or  pre- 
mium. This  premium,  therefore,  must  always 
be  taken  into  account  in  computhog  the  metalHo 
par  for  the  purpose  of  the  London  exchange. 
At  Paris,  January  3,  1840,  the  quotation  for 
gold  was  **  7i  per  mills  premium,"  which  at  the 
rate  of  £3, 17a  lOid.  per  ounce  (British  stand- 
ard), produced  an  exchange  of  25  francs  34  cents 
per  £1,  and  made  the  franc  equal  9*47d. 

The  usance  of  bills  throughout  France,  and  of 
bills  on  London,  is  30  days'  date.  No  days  of 
grace  are  allowed. 

Bankb,  &C. 

The  Barik  of  France  was  established  on  iU 
present  footing  in  Paris  in  1803,  but  a  simihir 
national  institution  existed  in  that  city  under 
different  forms  and  designations,  firom  the  year 
17I6.  It  received  a  grant  for  40  years;  and  its 
original  capital  was  fr.  70,000,000,  divided  into 
70,000  shares  {actUmt),  each  of  fr.  1000,  which, 
however,  was  soon  increased  to  fr.  90,04iO,«>oa 
(£3,600,000).  The  bank  has  since  repurchased 
22,100  of  these  shares,  thereby  reducing  its  actual 
capital  to  fr.  67,900,000  (£"2,716,000).  It  cir- 
culates notes  for  fr.  500  and  upwards,  payable  in 
specie  on  demand,  receives  deposits,  and  dis- 
counts bills  of  exchange ;  it  also  makes  advances 
on  bullion  and  other  securities.  It  likewise  un- 
dertakes the  care  of  plate.  Jewels,  title-deeds, 
and  securities  of  all  kinds ;  the  charge  for  which 
is  |th  per  cent,  on  their  value  for  every  period  of 
6  months  or  tmder.  Its  afiairs  are  managed  by 
a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  by  17  regents,  and  3  censors,  elected 
by  200  of  the  principal  shareholders.  A  state- 
ment {compte  rendu)  of  the  bank's  afiUrs  is 
published  annually ;  and  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  that  issued  in  AprU  1841 :— 


A  mount  of  bullion  on  hand  fr.  246,097,496*22 
Commereial  bUb  discounted  .  122,198,024-94 
Advanced  on  the  security  of  bullion  14,473,100-00 
Advanced  on  public  securities  .  6,221,841-66 
Branch  banks,  debtor  .  .  14,332,614-70 
Capital  of  branch  banks  .  .  .  12,000,000-00 
Amount  of  reserve,  according  to\  m  nnn  nAn-nn 
law  of  1834  .  .  .  1 10,000,00000 
Amotmt  vested  in  public  securities  60,177,832*80 
Hotel  and  furniture  of  the  bank  .  4,000,000K)0 
Bundries 457,746*73 

478,958,657-04 

Contra. 


Notes  payable  to  order  .  .  1,219,310-50 
Treasury  account-current  .  90,960,412*96 
Sundry  accounts-current  .  62,618,059*98 
ReceipU  payable  at  sight    .  4,434,500*00 

Capital  of  the  bank  .  .  .  67,900,000*00 
Reserve,  according  to  law  of  1834  10,000,00000 
Fixed  reserve  ....  4,000,000-00 
Unclaimed  dividends  .  .  .  428,19573 
Draughts  of  brandi  banks  outstanding  264,849-53 
Sundry  aooounU       ...        3,753,228*34 

478,958,657'04 

The  Bank  of  France  has  branches  in  various 
places  ;  in  addition  to  which,  there  were  in  1838 
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the  Sollowing  oth«r  ettebUshmaito  imaUtg  mper ; 
luuuflly,  the  banks  of  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  torom, 
Nantea,  ManeiUes,  and  Lille.  Of  tbeMtU  de- 
partmental banks,  tlia  aggregate  capital,  in  the 
year  just  mentioned,  ivas  fr.  14,550,000;  specie 
on  hand,  fr.  14,563,000:  notes  in  dreulation, 
Ir.  35,199.000 ;  deposits,  ft.  7,971*000. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  Havre,  and  a  Tarlety 
of  otherjolnt-stock  banks  in  the  provinces.  The 
Lafltte  Bank,  lately  established  at  Pads,  issues 
**  bank  biUs*^  behring  interest. 

The  French  commercial  code  recognises  three 
kinds  of  commMcbl  societies  for  nurposes  of  a 
permanent  nature;  namely,  ls(.  Societies  **  en 
nom  CoUecttf,"  or  common  partnerships;  9(f, 
Societies  **  en  Cimtmanditef**  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  already  described  [Compamt]  ;  and  Sd, 
Anonymous  societies.  These  last  resemhle  Joint- 
stock  companies  in  this  oountrv.  Their  capital 
is  divided  into  shares ;  each  holder  is  liable  only 
to  the  amount  of  those  which  he  possesses;  and 
the  business  is  carried  on  by  a  few  individuals 
elected  by  the  shareholders,  who  are  not  per- 
sonally responsible  to  ttiepubUc.  According  to 
a  report  of  the  French  Cnambers,  the  number 
of  companies  of  the  two  Utter  classes  established 
in  Prance  (h>m  1826  to  the  doee  of  1837,  was,— 
Societies  en  Commandite,  1106 ;  Joint-stock  com- 
panies, 157.  Of  the  former,  there  reUte  to  Jour- 
nals, periodicab,  and  books,  401 ;  manufiictures, 
95 ;  coaches  and  modes  of  conveyance.  93 ;  forges, 
metals,  and  the  coal  trade,  60 ;  navigation,  52 ; 
banks,  40 ;  ihsuranoe,  27  ;  agriculture,  85 ; 
theatns,  S4 ;  miscellaneous,  S89.  The  shares  of 
the  companies  are  generallv  divided  into  very 
me  as  low  ""' 


r  as  10  and  5  francs. 

FlNANCU. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  thepublic  rev 
enue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1838 :— 

Land-tax,  &c    .    . 
Poll-tax  &  house-tax 
Door  &  window  taxes 
LicoMe  duties    .    . 
Registration  duUes,  tr.  174,900,000 
Stamps    ....       31,900,000 
Sale  k  aucUon  duties     5,650,000 


tt,  961,852,762 
55,289,000 
89,279,107 
35,606,000 


Timber  &  other  forest 

produce    .     .     . 
Fishingduties    .    . 

Customs  duties,  &c. 
Salt  tax  ...  . 
Excise  duties  on  li- 
quors, &c  .  .  . 
Sale  of  tobacco  .  . 
Sole  of  gunpowder  . 
Sundries    .... 

Postage  of  letters    . 
PackeU,  &C.     .     . 

Weights  &  measures, 
brevets,  5(C    .    . 

Sum  of  ordinary  taxes 
Revenue  from  Algiers 
Revenue  from  India 
interest  on  Spanish 

loan    ..... 
Sundries,  induding  re* 
payment  of  loans  to 
commercial   housee 
in  1630    ...    . 


32,478,633 

400,000 

105,196,000 
55,534,000 

85,040.000 

77,850.000 

4,780,000 

37,895,000 

35,900,000 
9,355,000 


211,810,000 


32,878,633 


306,165,000 


45,255,000 
9,078,010 


1, 047.811, 502 


1.700,000 
1,IHN),000 

1,882,576 


1,800,000         6,392,576 


Total  fr.    1,063,604,078 


Or       £42,144,163 


Expenditutrt. 
Interest,  &&  on  public     . 

debt f 

Pensions 

Civil  list    .... 
Chambers  of  peers  and 
deputies,  and  legion 
of  honour    .    .    . 
Ministry  of  Justioa  . 

Religion  .  .    . 

Fordgn  afEairs 

Public  instruction 

—  Interior    .    .    . 

PuMic  works,vix. 

Royalroadsft bridges  83,860,000 
Ports  ft  internal  nav- 

igatkm      .    .    .      13,135,000 
Other  expenses    .    .    17,964.878 

Ministry  of  war,  rix. 
Expenditure  itil<Yjnce  208, 189,065 
Occupation  of  Ancona       791 ,568 
African  possessions       88,743,309 

BCInistnrofmarineand 
colonies  :— 

Seamen  and  marines  88,966,300 
Shlpbufldhig  .  .  18,009,000 
Colonies  ....  7.680.600 
Sundries    ....      16,343,500 


.976,016,496 
fi8,54iMWii 
13,000,009 


3,805,900 
18,685,045 
35,439,500 

7.370.633 
19,997,673 
74,787,276 


54,389,878 


888,783,916 


of 


Administration 

finance  .  .  . 
Collection  of  taxes 
Reimbursements 


119.870,150 
53,888,134 


65,000,000 
81,634,000 

173,086,884 

Total  ft.   1,097,968,090 

Or      £41,490,788 
Besidet  the  state  revenues,  various  taxes  are 
levied  by  the  communes,  for  def^ybig  their 
own  expenses:   Of  these  the  principal  is  the 
octrois f  or  duties  levied  in  the  towns  on  all  goods 
which  pass  throurii  their  barriers,  the  produce 
of  which  is  applied  to  defi^  the  expenses  of  hoa- 
pitals,  poor-houses,  and  other  local  charges. 
Debt 
The  annual  charge  on  account  of  the  pnbKe 
debt  on  1st  January  1838,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums  :— 

Rentes,  5  per  cent.       .  fr.  147,063,479 

4|  per  cent.  1,096,600 

4  per  cent.  11,978,905 

3  per  cent  354W5,686 

ShUdngftmd         .  .  .       44,616,463 

Interest  and  sfaUdng  ftwd  on  loans 

for  canals  and  bridge*  9^66,000 

Consolidated  debt  and  sinking  fhnd    850,516,496 
Interest  of  CapUaux  det  cautionnC' 

menu  .  9.000,000 

Floating  debt        .  .        lo,ouo,OUO 

Annuiues  and  pensions  .       56,050,000 

Total  fx.  3a7,KS,4SS 

Or       £13,108,660 
The  dividends  on  the  5,  4|  and  4  per  cent 
rentes  are  payable  on  88d  March  and  88d  Sep- 
tember ;  those  on  the  3  per  cents  on  SSd  June 
and  82d  December. 

The  rentes  are  the  only  French  securities  ne- 
gotUa>Ie  in  Enghmd.  Thev  are  either  in  bonds 
of  various  amounts,  payable  to  the  bearer,  or 
are  inscribed  in  the  name  of  the  holder  in  the 
record  of  the  public  debt  The  former  pass  fhnn 
hand  to  hand  without  the  neceesi^r  of  a  written 
assignment;  and  the  dividends  to  BngUafahotden 
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mrepambkbj  Mean  BollMebU<i,ftt  the  carreot  in  the  fin*  four  ytars  of  the  period  owing 
ntteorexdwDge,  upon  the  ooopons  being  left  for  to  the  ezpenwt  of  the  urmy  of  occupation 
a  fbw  d«m  at  their  office.  In  order  to  assign  (£]8,9B5,6S4),uid  the  contributions  paid  to  the 
the  ineenbed  rentes,  howeTer,  the  seller  must  allies  l£03,595,fiiA).  A  considerable  angmenta- 
granC  a  pover  of  attorney,  authorizing  some  tion  of  charge  was  also  occasioned  between  1881 
party  ^  Faria  to  sign  the  tnuisfer  in  the  record  and  1823  by  the  invasion  of  Spain ;  in  18S8,  by 
book ;  oa  completing  which,  a  eertiflcate  of  the ,  the  invasion  of  theMorea;  and  in  1830,  andsub- 
inaeriptioa  is  issued,  which  must  be  returned  in  sequent  years*  by  the  occupation  m  Algiers, 
oaee  of  a  new  assigmniwt.  The  dividends  on  the  and  the  state  of  circumstances  whidi  arose  out 
ineeribed  rentes  are  pi^yahle  in  Paris,  where  they  of  the  revolution  in  Julyin  that  year.  At  the 
can  be  received  by  an  agent,  duly  authorised  commencement  of  1836,  it  was  stated  by  M. 
|qrpcrwi»^ofattomer.  Humann,  minister  of  finance,  that  the  debt 

inMpabUedebtof  France,  after  deducting  the  had  been  increased  since  July  1830  by  about 
■Inking  fund,  now  exceeds  £200,000.000  ster-  '  fr.  800,000,000  (£33,000,000),  entaiUng  a  charge 
Uog.  It  has  increased  considerablv  since  the  of  fr.  40,000,000  (£1,600,000)  per  annum.  To 
eoBcliision  of  the  war  in  1816 ;  the  ordinary  these  causes  of  increased  debt  has  to  be  added 
reveanes  during  the  S6  years  that  have  since  the  hostile  demonstrations  which  arose  out  of 
■'nrf*  having  been  seldom  equal  to  the  ezpen-  the  line  of  policy  adopted  by  M.  Thiers  in  1840, 
Otore.     This  was  more  particularly  the  case  and  the  fortifioations  of  Pans. 

Abstract  of  Contention  of  Commbrcs  and  Nayioation  between  Ghreat  Britain 
and  France,  January  26, 1826.    (HerUlefs  Treaties^  toI.  iii.  p.  123.) 


Tbe  two  powers  behig  animated  by  the  desire 
of  faeUitatlngtheoraunercial  intercourse  between 
tbeir  respective  subjects;  and  being  persuaded 
tluht  DOtUng  can  more  contribute  to  this  ot^t 
than  to  simplify  and  equalise  the  navigation  re- 
gnlatjons  at  hoih  kingdoms,  by  the  reciprocal 
abrogation  of  all  discriminating  duties  levied 
npoo  the  vessels  of  either  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  porta  of  the  other;— have  named  as  their 
plenipotentiaries,  to  conclude  a  convention  for 
tUsjmrpose,  that  is  to  say,  his  Miyjesty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Right  Hon- 
oorable  George  Canning  and  the  Ri^t  Hon- 
ouRabie  William  Huskisson ;  and  his  Majesty 
tbe  Kinff  of  France  and  Navarre,  the  ^Ince 
JoSee,  Count  de  Polignac;  who  have  agreed 
upon  and  conduded  the  following  ar^des : — 

l»  Freach  vessels  comingfrom  or  departing  for 
France,  or,  if  in  ballast,  from'aoy  place,  shall 
aot  be  subject  in  the  ports  of  the  U.  K.  to  any 
biglier  duties  of  tonnage,  harbour,  light,  pilot- 
aoe,  or  other  similar  duties  than  tiiose  to  which 
^itiah  Tesseb,  in  respect  to  the  same  voyages, 
are  sol^t;  and,  reciprocally,  British  vessels 
{teced  on  the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  France. 
Bot  the  French  king  reserves  to  himself  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  Mich  duties  in  France  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  at  which  they  may  be  estabUshed 
la  the  U.  K. ;  with  the  disposition,  however,  to 
reduce  tbe  amount  of  the  said  burthens  in  France 
in  proportion  to  any  reduction  hereafter  made 
of  taoae  now  levied  in  the  U.  K. 

IX.  Goods  which  may  be  legally  Imported  into 
tbe  U.  K.  from  France,  if  Imported  in  French 
voseele,  shall  be  suMect  to  no  hl|^er  duties  than 
If  Imported  In  British  vessels ;  and  reciprocally 
aa  regards  importations  in  British  VMsels  into 
Fnuiee.  Theprodaceof  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
riea,  not  being  allowed  to  be  Imported  into  the 
U.  K.  (except  for  warehousing  and  re-exporta- 
tkm)  in  Frendi  vessels,  nor  fkom  France  in  Bri- 
tish vessels,  the  King  of  Fiance  reserves  to  him- 
self to  direct,  that,  m  like  manner,  such  produce 

aissB  not  be  imported  into  France  (except  for „ 

J  and  re-exportation)  hi  Britisn  ves-  big  to  such  excepted  articles  any  other  of  French 
r  from  the  U.  K.  in  French  vessels.  produce  which  may  appear  necessary  for  placing 

With  refptfd  to  Bnropean  productions.  It  Is  the  colonies  of  the  two  countries  upon  a  fair 
onderstood  that  such  shaU  not  be  imported  in  footing  of  reciprocity. 

Britisk  shlpe  into  Pranoe  for  consumption,  nn-      IL  Sfanifatf  privileges,  reciprocally  granted  to 
lees  laden  therewith  hi  some  port  of  the  U.  K. ;  the  vessels  of  the  two  powers  exporting  mer- 
suod  the  British  king  may  adopt.  If  he  think  fit,  chandise  from  thefar  req>ective  colonies. 
some  oorrespondtog  restrictive  measure  with  re-      These  two  articles  to  have  the  same  validity 
lerenee  to  French  veesela.  as  if  huerted  in  foresaid  convention. 

FRANKFORT,  a  small  republican  state  on  the  confines  of  Bayaria,  consisting 
of  the  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  and  the  adjacent  territory.  Area,  90  sq. 
milee.  Population,  63,936.  The  goTemment  is  Tested  m  a  senate,  a  permanent 
committee  of  bnrsesses,  and  a  legulatiye  body.  .   .  , 

Tbe  eltj  ofFrankfort  Is  now  the  chief  money  market  of  Central  Germany,  and  banUng.  Inchxdit>g 
•xdhH^  operations,  is  its  principal  souroe  of  wealth.    ItisUkewlseaptaMeofooostderabletrausii 


IIL  An  goods  which  may  be  legally  exported 
from  either  of  the  two  countries,  shall,  on  their 
export,  pay  the  same  duties,  wbetilier  such  ex- 
portation be  made  in  British  or  French  vesaels, 
provided  thev  proceed  direct  from  the  one  coun- 
try to  the  oUier.  And  all  such  goods  shall  be 
redprociUly  entitled  to  the  same  bounties,  draw- 
backs, and  other  allowances. 

lY.  The  vessels  of  any  thfrd  power  shaU  hi  no 
case  obtain  more  favourable  oonditioaa  than  those 
herein  stipulated. 

y.  Fishing  boats  of  either  country  forced  by 
stress  of  weather  to  seek  riielter  in  the  other, 
not  subject  to  duties  or  port-charges,  provided 
they  have  not  effected  any  landing  or  shipment 
of  goods. 

vl.  This  convention  shaU  be  reoiprocally  hi 
force  in  alTBuropean  possessions  of  the  two 
powers. 

YU,  The  convention  to  exist  for  10  years  from 
April  5,  1896;  and  farther,  until  the  end  of  13 
months  i^ter  either  of  the  puties  shall  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  teraunate 
its  operation. 

AddUUmal  Artidet  (Jan.  26, 18S6). 

I.  French  vessels  allowed  to  sail  from  any 
French  possession  to  all  British  possessions  (ex- 
cept those  of  East  India  Co.),  and  to  import 
into  them  all  kinds  of  goods  produced  in  French 
possesions,  except  such  as  are  prohibited  to  bo 
imported  into  said  colonies,  or  are  only  permit- 
ted from  Briti^  possessions ;  and  the  said  French 
vessels  and  mercnandise  shall  not  bo  subject  to 
hi^er  duties  than  British  vessels  Importuig  tbe 
same  merchandise  fkom  any  foreign  oountrr,  or 
which  are  Imposed  (m  the  merchandise  itself. 

The  same  BMilltles  siiall  be  granted  reoipro- 
cally in  the  colonies  of  France.  And  as  all  for- 
eign merchandise  may  now  be  imported  into 
British  colonies  in  the  ships  of  the  country  pro- 
ducing the  same,  except  a  limited  list  of  articles, 
which  can  only  be  imported  In  British  ships, 
the  Idng  of  the  U.  K.  reeerves  the  power  of  add- 
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for  winet,  BngUah,  French,  and  lullan  goods,  Genn«n  wools  and  manu&etures,  and  ookmial 
produce ;  wbtw  the  inhabitants  of  the  a4{aoeni  Tillages,  withhi  the  republic,  follow  the  oocupatioa 
of  carriers  through  many  states  of  Germany.  Two  eztensiTe  fiUrs  are  hdd  in  the  dtr ;  one  be- 
ginning properly  on  Easter  Tuesday,  the  other  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  the  8th  of  BeDtembw ; 
but  they  usually  commence  from  one  to  two  weeks  previously.  The  trade  at  these  isirs.  howeror, 
as  well  as  of  the  town  in  general,  which  Lb  that  of  an  entrepdt.  has  declhied  shice  the  estabUshmeat 
of  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  the  effect  of  whidi  has  been  to  remove  those  obstacles  to  fnm 
intercourse  which  previously  existed  between  many  of  the  German  States.  This  Union  was  at 
first  resbted  by  Frankfort,  but  behig  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  oonfiBderated  states,  it  was  obliged 
to  give  its  accession,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  evil  of  absolute  isohitkm. 


ing  to  the  standard  of  the  mon^  in  wUdi  tbcy 
are  reckoned.  Oflkial  payments  are  commonly 
made  in  Conventian  (or  SO  florin  rate)  money ; 
ordinary  payments  in  the  new  (S4|  florin  rate) 
standard  introduced  hi  1896,  in  whidi  the  value 
of  the  florin  is  IQiNHL,  or  about  Is.  8d.  [Gxa- 
bcany];  and  bills  in  Weehtd  -  Zaklmnff,  or 
exehange-reckonlns;  The  last  b  an  ima^nary 
monev,  valued  at  the  rate  of  9  florins,  12  kreo- 
sers  for  the  gold  carolin,— the  same  coin  being 
reckoned  in  Convention  money  at  9  florins  lu 
krensers.  Hence  S78  exchange  florins  =  S73 
Convention  florins;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Con- 
vention florin  is  84*S7d.,  we  have  In  Wednd- 
Zahhmg  the  florin  =  M'Sdd.,  the  rizdoUar  = 
36*43d.,  the  batze,  hi  which  the  exchange  with 
London  is  reckoned  =  I'fiSd.,  and  the  par  148^ 
batxen  per  £l. 

Usance  of  bills  not  parable  at  the  Csirs  is  14 
days'  sight.  The  days  of  grace  are  4 ;  but  none 
are  allowed  on  bills  at  less  than  4  days'  sight  or 
date. 

Finances.^Ataaul  revenue  ab<Mrt  £07>OOOl 
Public  debt  nearly  £7M,000. 


Meantres  and  Wefffktt.—Th»  foot  =  11-42, 
and  the  ell  21*M  Imp.  hiches,  or  100  eUs  =  00*86 
Imp.  yards ;  Dutch  commodities,  however,  are 
commonly  sold  bv  the  Brabant  ell,  and  French 
commodities  bv  the  Paris  aune. 

The  ohm  of  20  viertels,  80  old  mass,  or  90  new 
mass  (each  mass  of  4  schoppen)  =  31*57  Imp. 
gallons. 

The  achtel  or  malter  of  4  simmers,  8  metxen, 
or  16  sechters  =  3*16  Imp.  bushels. 

The  heavy  pound  contains  3  maros,  32  loths, 
or  128  drachmes;  the  light  pound  is  simibu'ly 
divided,  and  100  heavy  lbs.  or  centner  weight  s 
108  lbs.  light  weight ;  also  100  lbs.  heavy  weight 
=  lll'43Tbs.  avolrd..  and  100  lbs.  Ught  weight 
£=  103*18  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne 
mark,  the  Frankftn't  standard  of  which  contains 
3611  troy  grahis,  and  their  fineness  Is  expressed 
in  the  manner  exph^ned  under  the  bead  Qmu- 

MANY. 

Jfofi^.— Accounts  are  stated  in  florins  of  60 
kreusers,  or  in  rixdollars  current  of  90  kreosers ; 
and  1  rixdoUar  =  1|  florin  =  22|  batxen.  These 
denominations,  howevw,  differ  in  value  acoord- 

FRANKINCENSE,  a  name  ^yen  to  two  yery  different  substances  ;  namely, 
Olibanuu  and  BurqumdtPitch,  under  which  heads  they  are  respectiyely  described; 
the  former  is  the  Thus  or  frankincense  of  the  ancients. 

FREIGHT  in  the  contract  of  affireightment  [  Apfrriohtment]  is  the  sum  wfaidi 
the  merchant  pays  for  the  safe  conyeyance  of  cargo  or  the  use  <^  the  yeaseL 
fVeight  is  generally  said  not  to  be  strictly  due,  except  on  the  arrival  of  the  yeasel 
with  the  cargo.  If  it  has  been  necessary  to  abandon  the  yessel,  however,  freijy;ht 
will  be  eam^  hj  conyeyins  the  goods  to  tneir  destination  by  the  best  method  which 
circumstances  will  admit  o^  Freight  will  not  be  lost  in  consequence  of  interruption, 
such  as  capture  and  recapture.  If  goods  be  thrown  oyerboard,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Lejf  Rhodia  de  iactit^  freight  must  be  paid,  and  ranked  [  AysRAOB].  If  the 
freight  is  calculated  b^  time,  it  begins  to  run  from  the  period  of  the  ship's  breaking 
ground  and  commencing  her  yoyage.  When,  in  the  case  of  a  charter-party,  in 
which  the  merchant  bargains  for  carrying  so  much  carffo,  and  he  fail  to  produce 
the  full  quantity,  compensation  is  due  for  the  dama^  u»  the  owner,  by  reason  of 
his  haying  to  look  out  for  another  cargo,  or  to  let  his  yessel  lie  partly  unoccupied : 
this  is  occasionally  called  Dead  Freight,  The  shipmaster  nas  a  lien  on  tiie 
cargo  for  fi*eight ;  but  there  is  none  on  the  goods  conveyed  for  dead  freight.  If  the 
merchant  demand  his  goods  before  the  stipulated  yoyage  has  been  accomplished, 
full  freight  is  due.  In  a  charter-party,  the  shipper  is  liable  for  f^^ht,  unless  there 
be  a  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  and  where  the  ship  is  on  general  fr^icht,  he  is 


likewise  in  the  ordinary  case  liaole  ;  but  there  may  be  circumstances  in  wmch  the 
responsibility  is  transferred  to  the  consignee.  *'  The  consignee  or  indorsee  of  the 
bill  of  lading  may  be  sued,  if  he  have  received  the  goods  in  purmance  of  abiUtf 
lading f  imposing  the  payment  of  freight  upon  him  ;  at  all  events,  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  charter-party.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  is  not  qf  itself  sufficient 
to  impose  charges  in  respect  thereof,  although  other  circumstances  concurring  with 
acceptance  may ;  and  if  there  be  not  only  a  bill  of  lading,  but  a  oharter-narty 
containing  an  express  contract  by  the  charterer  to  pay  freight,  the  law  will  not, 
from  his  mere  receipt  of  goods  under  the  bUl  of  laoing,  raise  an  implied  proniise 
from  an  indorsee  to  do  so,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  one."  iSnUif^s  Mercantile 
X.,  268^9.    S/tee*s  Abbot,  359-42i,) 

FRIENDLY,  ob  BENEFIT  SOCIETY,  is  in  a  late  act  defined  somewhat 
yaguely  to  be  an  association  "  for  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  all  and 
every  tne  members  thereof,  their  wiyes,  children,  rektions,  or  nominees,  in  sick- 
ness,  infancy,  advanced  age,  widowhood^  or  any  other  natural  state  or  contingency 
whereof  the  occurrence  is  susceptible  of  calculation  by  way  of  average."  But  in 
practice  such  societies  generally  aim  at  only  three  objects,— Uf,  The  making  pro- 
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Tision  for  an  aOowance  to  their  members  daring  sickness  ;  2d,  For  an  allowance 
in  old  age ;  and  3d,  For  a  payment  at  death. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  at  what  precise  time  friendly  societies  in  their  present 
form  took  their  rise.  The  advantages  of  associations  of  this  kind,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  appreciated  at  a  yerv  early  period,  although  they  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  le^lature  until  1773,  and  there  was  no  statutory  enactment  for 
their  regulation  pnor  to  the  year  1793,  when  the  act  was  passed  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  its  author,  Mr  Greorge  Rose.  The  provisions  of  that  statute  were 
extended  and  unproved  by  others  in  1795,  1803,  1809,  1817.  and  1819,  bv  which 
time  the  number  of  societies  that  had  been  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
very  great.  But  the  principles  upon  which  they  should  be  conducted  were  so  little 
onoerstood,  and  their  management  so  often  confided  to  persons  unqualified  for 
the  trust,  that  the  common  result  was  a  speedy  dissolution.  Even  in  the  best 
regulated,  the  sickness  contributions  had  to  be  founded  on  supposition,  as  no  steps 
were  ti^en  to  ascertain,  from  actual  observation,  the  average  rates  adapted  to 
dififerent  periods  of  life,  until  this  was  undertaken  by  the  Highland  Society. 
Their  report,  published  in  1824,  was  the  means  of  arousing  public  attention  to  the 
errors  and  delects  of  friendly  societies  as  then  constituted ;  and  in  1826  and  1827 
further  light  was  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  reports  of  the  Select  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  in  those  years.  These  reports  prepared  the 
way  for  the  passing  of  the  act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  which,  vnth  the  4  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
c.  40,  and  3  &  4  Vict,  c  73.  embodies  the  whole  of  the  existing  statutory  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  firiendly  societies.  The  following  are  the  principal  enactments : — 

The  nilea»  before  being  sanctioned*  mtut  specify  the  porpose  of  the  Bociety,  and  embody  direo- 
tione  for  the  implication  of  the  ftuds  for  Bach  parpoee,  in  terms  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts,  and 
hi  oonsistency  with  the  privileges  conceded  by  them.  They  must  specify  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  society,  and  contain  proviiuons  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  members  at  large,  and  of 
the  oomiDitteee  and  office-bearers ;  also  wheuier  disputes  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Justices  of  the 


peace  or  to  arbiters.    (10  Geo.  IV.  c  06,  {fi  3. 10,  87.) 

Two  transcripts  of  the  rules,  signed  by  three  members,  and  countersigned  bv  the  clerk  or  secre- 
tary (accompanied,  in  the  case  of  an  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  rules,  with  an  affidavit  ef  one 


of  the  officers  of  the  society,  that  the  statutory  provisions  have  been  complied  with),  with  all  speed, 
after  the  same  shall  be  made,  altered,  or  amended,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  i^er  every  making, 
altering,  or  amendina  thereof,  shall  be  submitted  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  barrister-at-law 
(at  present  John  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  No.  4,  Elm  Court,  Temple,  London),  appointed  to  certify 
ue  rules  of  savings  banks :  and  in  Scotland  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  anv  depute  appointed  by  him 
">r  that  purpose :  and  in  Ireland  to  such  barrister  as  may  be  named  by  uie  Attorney  General ; 
who  shall  ascertain  whether  such  rules,  alterations,  or  amendments  are  calculated  to  carry 
into  effect  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  are  in  conformitv  to  law,  and  to  the  Said  acts, 
Md  shall  give  certificate  of  the  same  on  each  of  the  said  transcripts,  or  point  out  hi  what  respect 
the  said  rules  are  repugnant  thereto ;  for  all  which  the  said  barrister  or  advocate  shall  receive  no 
"irther  fee  at  any  one  ume  than  a  guinea ;  and  one  of  such  certified  transcripts  shall  be  returned 
to  the  society,  and  the  other  transmitted  by  the  barrister  or  advocate  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for 
ttie  county  wherein  such  society  shall  be  formed,  and  by  him  Uid  before  the  Justices  at  the  General 
^^larter  Bestfons,  or  adjournment  thereof,  held  next  after  the  time  when  such  certified  transcript 
uall  have  been  transmitted  to  him ;  and  the  said  Justices  are  anthorized  and  requh*ed,  without 
motion,  to  allow  and  confirm  the  same ;  and  such  transcript  shall  be  enrolled  without  fee,  and  all 
V^^  alterations,  and  amendments,  shall  be  binding  from  the  time  when  certified.  (4  &  6  Wm. 
IV.  c  40.  §4.) 

Barrister  not  to  be  entitled  to  fee  in  respect  of  alterations  within  three  years ;  nor  for  certificate 
M>  rules,  being  copies  of  those  already  enrolled.    (lb.  {  6.) 

The  rules  shall^rovide,  that,  once  a-year  at  least,  a  general  statement  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
nail  be  prepared;  and  every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  thereof,  on  payment  of  a 
Mun  not ezceeding6d.    (10  Geo.  IV.  c  66,  f  33.) 

In  order  to  secure  data  for  correct  calculations  of  tables  of  payments  and  allowances,  every 
*pclety  estabUahed  under  the  acts  shall,  within  3  months  after  December  1835,  and  again,  within 
3  months  after  the  expiration  of  every  fiirther  period  of  5  years,  transmit  to  the  certifying  barrister 
or  advocate  a  return  of  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  experienced  within  the  before-mentioned 
peripdof  A  years,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  act.  (lb.  {  34,  and  4  Ac  6  Wm.  IV.  c  40,  {  6. ) 
Tlie  office-bearers,  as  provided  by  the  rulra,  are  authorized  and  required,  with  consent  of  the 
"odety,  to  invest  the  funds  in  real  or  heritable  securities  or  property,  government  securities, 
■*)JngB  banks,  or  the  chartered  banks  in  Scotland,  and  not  otherwise.  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  fi6,  f  13.) 
Every  society  established  under  the  acts  is  empowered  to  invest  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  its 
"")<b,  b  savings  banks  instituted  under  9  Geo.  IV.  c  92,  and  that  without  any  restriction  as  to 
Mumnt.    (4  &  A  Wm.  IV.  c  40,  {  9.) 

^  Asocie^  may  also  lodge  any  sam,  not  being  less  than  £50,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
*cooQot  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  on  a  declaration  by  two  or 
">ore  treasurers,  or  trustees,  that  the  money  exclusively  belongs  to  the  society,  and  with  the  same 
■onoalities  in  other  respects  as  are  followed  by  savings  banks.  The  interest  allowed  is  Sid.  per 
^t.  per  diem,  or  £3,  IGb.  Old.  per  yoir.  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  56,  8  31,  and  9  Geo.  IV.  c  92,  {  16.) 
u  the  person  who,  as  treasurer  or  other  officer,  has  any  of  the  property  of  the  society  in  his 
'""*"    *  .      .    -  .     .  ..  I  having,  as  executor,  creditor,  or  other- 

. .    , demand  made  in  writing,  pay  whatever  is 

-  the  society  in  preference  to  other  claims.    (lb.  {  12.) 
^J^  the  property  is  vested  in  the  treasurer  or  tmstee  for  the  time  being,  without  any  conveyance 
'^in  pmdoccwor  to  successor,  except  a  transfer  in  the  case  of  public  stock ;  and  such  office-bearer 


u  me  person  who,  as  treasurer  or  other  omcer,  nas  any  or  ti 
"^*^  die  or  become  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  the  person  having, 
7^>  access  to  the  estate,  must,  within  40  days  alter  a  donand  i 
due  to  the  society  in  preference  to  other  daims.    (lb.  fi  12.) 

ne  being, ' 

bUc  stock 
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mAy  sue  or  b«  med  in  hh  oapadty  of  ofBce-beirer,  and  mav  bring  or  defend  aetioet  wben  nam 
tioned  by  a  nuvJority  of  the  society.    (Ki  Geo.  IV.  o.  56,  (  81.) 

Wbeo  a  member  dies,  entitled  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,  the  office-bearer.  If  aasored  that  be 
lias  left  no  will,  and  that  no  administration  or  confirmation  Is  to  be  taken  out,  may  apply  the  «ma 
aoeording  to  the  rales ;  or,  if  there  are  no  rales  on  the  sabject,  mav  diride  it  among  the  peraooa 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  eflTeots  of  the  deceased  without  administration  or  oonflmation.  fib.  f  94. ) 

No  stamp-duty  is  payable  in  ren>ect  of  the  transarttonw,  receipts,  payments,  or  deeds  of  •ocucieB 
constituted  under  the  acts.    (lb.  {  37.) 

Exemption  from  stamp-duties  not  to  extend  to  societies  In  whkfa  the  sum  assured  to  an  fDdivi- 
dual  exceeds  £800.  No  society,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  sum  exceeding  £800  may  be  assured  «• 
an  individual,  to  inTest  its  funds  in  savings  banlcs,  or  with  the  National  Debt  Commisstomen, 
except  so  muchasmay  be  received  on  account  of  assurances  made  previous  to  the  act.  (3  &  4  Ykc 
c.  73,  Sfi  1.  8.) 

No  society,  when  once  reguhuiy  oonrtituted,  can  be  dissolved  before  the  panoses  fM*  whidi  it 
was  instituted  have  been  carried  into  effect,  without  the  consent  of  flve-eixths  in  value  of  tiie 


■s,  and  of  oA  the  individuals  entiUed  to  reUet  (10  Geo.  IV.  c  56,  f  86.) 
In  the  ooDstitation  of  fHendly  societies,  the  chief  difficulty  ^ml  always  be  tiie 
adjustment  of  the  sickness  contribntions  and  allowances  ;  as,  eren  sni^Mwinff  tbe 
general  law,  or  average  rate  of  sickness  to  be  ascertained,  very  great  care  wfll  be 
required  in  determininir  the  modifications  to  which  it  most  oe  snl^ected  before 
being  applied  to  particmar  clteses  of  persons.  Hitherto  onl^  two  attempts  have 
been  made  on  a  large  scale  to  ascertain  the  average  rate  of  sicknees.  The  first  is 
that  of  the  Highland  Society,  already  mentioned,  which  is  founded  on  nwneroos 
returns  bv  Scotch  fHendly  societies.  The  second  is  founded  on  similar  returns 
by  English  ihendly  societies  made  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffhsion  of  Usefhl  Know- 
ledge, the  results  of  which  were  published  in  lw5  by  Mr  Ansell,  in  his  "  Treatise 
on  Friendly  Societies."  The  following  ^ows  the  mean  annual  sickneas  at  difirent 
ages,  deduced  from  these  returns  :— 

Age,  40.        Age,  50.         Age,  80.  Age,  TO. 


Age,  SI. 

Dam  Hm 


Age.5a 
Dbm.  B«n«. 

4       8 


Age,  50. 
d      13 

18  8 


St»r*.  Hmu%,        u^y-  H«n«.        Par*.  U-un.       IHjr*.  Hmi*.       D»r*.  I 

Scotch  societies,      4       1  4       8  5       7  d     13         16     10  74     » 

English  societies,     5     13  580  88  18       8  888  81      19 

The  returns  to  the  Highland  Society  did  not  furnish  data  for  a  table  of  mortality, 
and  their  calculations  proceeded  upon  an  average  of  the  Northampton,  Cariisle,  and 
latest  Swedish  tables.  In  Mr  Ansell's  work,  however,  a  table  is  given,  deduced  for 
ages  20  to  70,  from  the  experience  of  the  English  societies ;  but  the  imperfect  na- 
ture of  the  materials  furnished  to  him  renders  it  undeserving  of  much  oonfidence. 

Of  the  modem  friendly  societies  there  is  probably  none  deserving  of  hi^er 
reputation  than  the  **  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts  Friendly  Society,"  instituted  in 
1828,  the  tables  of  which  were  framed  by  Mr  John  Lyon,  the  gentleman  employed 
to  dikest  the  returns  to  the  Highland  Society,  and  revised  by  the  late  Mr  Patrick 
CockDum,  an  eminent  accountant  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  following  extracts  fh>m 
their  tables  vrill  ftimish  a  good  example  of  the  contributions  and  allowances  adapt- 
ed to  a  society  composed  of  respectable  working-men  in  a  large  city.    They  were 
constructed  by  adding  50  per  cent,  to  the  rates  of  sickness  exhibited  by  the  tables 
of  the  Highland  Society  (as  these  were  ascertained  to  be  too  low),  by  aseumingthe 
rate  of  mortality  of  these  tables,  and  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
They  give  entrants  the  option  of  joining  sickness  schemes  up  to  the  ages  of  60  or  65. 
with  annuities  to  commence  at  these  ages  respectively ;  but  it  may  be  obeerrea 
that-a  very  general  preference  is  given  by  memoers  to  the  former. 
I.  Sickness  Fund.    {Entry  Moiiey^  2s.  6d.    Malei  only  admiuible.)    A  weekly 
allowance  of  10s.  constitutes  one  share,  and  any  member  may  take  one,  one 
and  a  hal^  or  two  shares,    l^e  f^ll  allowance  to  be  paid  tor  52  weeks  of 
sickness ;  three-fourths  for  other  52  weeks ;  and  one-half  for  the  remainder  of 
all  temporary  or  permanent  sickness  up  to  the  age  of  60  or  65,  when  the  an- 
nuity, or  permanent  provision  for  old  age  (shovm  in  Scheme  II.),  is  to  commence. 
AstrvAL  CowrmiBLTiows  roa  Onb  Saaaa. 


Age  next 

ToccMe  at 

Toceueat 

Age  next 

Tocraae  ai 

To  cease  at 

Age  next 

To  cease  at 

To  cease  at 

birthday. 

GO. 

65. 

birthday. 

80. 

65. 

bhrthday. 

60. 

65. 

£  ■.    d. 

£..    d. 

£i.    d. 

£■.    d. 

£..    d. 

£  s.    d. 

19 

0  11    6 

0  18    4 

30 

0  14    3 

0  15    9 

41 

0  19    5 

1    9   8 

80 

0  11    8i 

0  18    7 

31 

0  14    7 

0  16    8 

48 

1    0    1 

1    8  111 

81 

0  11  11 

0  12  10 

38 

0  14  11 

0  16   74 

43 

1    0    94 

1    3  10 

88 

0  18    U 

0  13    1| 
0  13    4 

33 

0  15    31 
0  15    8} 

0  17    1 

44 

1  1  r 

1    4   H 

83 

0  18    4 

34 

0  17   7» 

45 

1    9    41 

1    5    9 

94 

0  18    6| 

0  13    8 

35 

0  16    8 

0  18    14 

46 

1    3    8 

16    9 

85 

0  18    91 

0  13  111 

30 

0  16   71 

0  18    8l 

47 

1    4    0 

1    7   91 

96 

0  18    0| 

0  14    31 

37 

0  17    I    !  0  19    31 

48 

1    4  10] 

1    8  101 

87 

0  13    4 

0  14    71 

38 

0  17    7i     0  19  11 

49 

1    5    9 

1    9  111 

88 

0  13   74 

0  14  iJi 

39 

0  18    8    1  1    0    7 

50 

1    6    7 

1  11    1 

89 

0  13  11 

0  15    4 

40 

0  18    9    >  1    1    4 
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II.  DspsmRBD  AmfiTiTT  Fund.  {ErUrp  M&neyf  2b,  Sd.  Feniales  admisiibie.y  An 
ummtj  of  £Sy  payable  quarterly,  commendiig  at  the  age  of  60  w  65,  whether 
in  sielciiefls  or  m  health,  constitatee  one  share ;  and  any  member  may  take  one, 
two,  three,  or  fonr  shares. 

AiTHUAL  CoRTaiBonoirB  voft  Oirs  Bhabb.    ( Femaltt  pajf  One-Fowrth  more,) 


Age  next 

TocemMU 

TooeMeat 

Age  next 

ToccMett 

To  ceaae  at  Ace  next 

TootMe  at 

Toccawct 

birthday. 

60. 

65. 

birthday. 

60. 

65. 

birthday. 

60 

65. 

£  M.     6. 

£•.    d. 

£  fc    d. 

£•.    d. 

£t.    d. 

£i.    d. 

19 

0    8    4 

sra 

30 

0  17   5 

0    9    6 

41 

1  19    2« 

1    0    3 

SO 

0    9    3| 

31 

0  18    71 

0  10    14 
0  10    91 

49 

9    9    8 

1    1  101 

21 

0    9  11 

t\^% 

39 

0  19  11 

43 

9   6    71 

1    3    8 

S9 

0  10    6| 

33 

1    1    4 

0  11    61 

44 

9  11    1 

1    5    8 

23 

0  11    2} 

0    6    3 

34 

1    2  10 

0  19    31 

45 

2  16    9 

1    7  10 

24 

0  11  10} 

0    6    7 

39 

1    4   7 

0  13    9 

46 

3    9    0 

I  10    4 

25 

0  19    8 

0   7    0 

36 

1    6    5 

0  14    14 
0  15    l] 

47 

3    8    81 

1  13    1 

26 

0  13    51 

ii'Jt 

37 

1    8    6 

48 

8  16    7 

1  16    3 

27 

0  14    4 

38 

1  10    94 
1  13    Sl 

0  16    3 

49 

4    5  10 

1  19  10 

98 

0  15    34 

0  16  g 

39 

0  17    5* 
0  18    91 

50 

4  16  11 

9    3  11 

99 

0    8  11 

40 

1  16    V 

III.  Life  Assurancb  Fund.    {Entry  Mimep,  2b.  6d.    Femalei  admistible.)    The 
mim  of  £10  payable  at  death,  oonstitntee  one  share  ;  and  any  member  may  take 
.   firom  one  to  three  shares. 


{FemaUi  pap  Ons-Sixth  less). 

Accnext 

Tooeaaeat 

Tooeueatl 

Age  next 

Toeeaieat 

Toceajeat 

Age  next 

Tooeate  at 

TocMue  at 

Biittadjqr. 

60. 

65. 

binhday. 

60. 

65. 

birthday. 

60. 

65. 

£    ■.  d. 

£   i.  d. 

£  fc  d.     £  fc  d. 

£   •.  d. 

£  •.  d. 

19 

0    8    4 

0   3    3 

30 

0    4    61 

0    4    41 

41      ^ 

0    7    01 

0    6    41 

20 

0    3    5 

0    3    4 

31 

0    4    9 

0    4    6 

49 

0    7    5 
0    7    91 

0    6    8 

21 

0    3    6 

0    3    5 

39 

0    4  11 

0    4    8 

43 

0    6  111 

29 

0    3    7 

0   3   6 

33 

0    5    1 

0    4    91 

44 

0    8    3 

0    7    3 

23 

0    3    81 

0   3    7 

34 

0    5    3 

0    4  111 

45 

0    8    9 

0    7    71 

24 

0    3    91 

0    8    8 

35 

0    5    51 

0    5    11 

46 

0    9    31 

0    7  111 

25 

0    3  11 

0    8    91 

36 

0    5    8 

0    5    31 

47 

0   9  11 

0    8    41 

26 

0    4    0 

0    8  101 

37 

0    5  11 

0    5    6 

48 

0  10    71 

0    8  10 

27 

0    4    U 

0    4    0 

38 

0    6    9 

0    5    81 

49 

6  11    51 

0    9    4 

28 

0    4    3 

0    4    1 

39 

0    6    61 

0    5  11 

50 

0  19    51 

0    9  11 

29 

0    4    5 

0    4    91 

40 

0    6    9 

0    6    U 

y  Oe  RuUs  of  the  EdMburgh  School  of  Arts  Friendly  Bodety, 


1.  NopenoDftdmitt«daftertfa«ageof50. 

9.  Ages  of  applkants  require  to  be  certified  br 
pviah  certiflcatef,  or,  if  inch  cannot  be  prooored, 
bj  eoiiie  other  latii&ctory  evidence. 

3.  Male  oudidates  for  ftdmlaaion  mcut  apply 
pvnoaaUj  to  the  committee  on  the  flnt  Monday 
evening  of  any  numth,  and  pay  their  oitry- 
OMMiej.  Any  applicant  who  mav  be  refected  by 
the  eommittee  will  receive  bade  all  liii  payments, 
J*Hh  the  exception  of  6d.  for  each  Amd  for  which 
u0  proposes  beoomlnf  a  member. 

4.  The  benefits  of  each  ftmd  mav  be  leeored 
either  by  a  single  payment  on  admission,  or  by 
an  annoal  or  monthly  contribution  per  advance, 
oorre^onding  to  the  nomber  of  shares  held,  and 
to  the  age  at  oitry ;  and  members  may  also  at 
anytime  reduce,  or  entirelv  redeem,  their  fhture 
wnoal  or  monthly  contributions,  by  payments 
<"  not  leai  than  £1  to  account. 

5.  Persons  entering  the  sickness  fund  most 
•ue  at  least  one  share  in  the  annuity  fund. 

6.  Members  not  having  at  first  taken  tlie  nt- 
>npst  extent  of  benefits  allowed,  and  wishing 
aftvwards  to  increase  tiieir  shares,  may  do  so 
iipon  the  same  conditions  as  new  entrants. 

^  Members  are  entitled  to  benefit  from  the 
■caneas  and  life  assurance  ftmds  upon  the  expiry 


of  <«e  year  tnm.  their  enrolment.  Sboold  any 
one  die  beftire  that  period,  all  payments  will  be 
returned  tohis  representatives,  with  the  exception 
of  interest,  fines,  and  entry-money.  Lilcewise, 
any  member  leaving  the  country,  or  unable  to 
continue  his  paymoits,  will,  on  withdrawing 
fh>m  the  sodeqr,  receive  a  proportion  of  his  past 
contributions. 

&  The  only  other  payments  exigible  beyond 
the  sums  specified  in  the  tables  are,  Id.  per 
month  for  management  on  the  first  share  in  eadi 
fund.  Is.  6d.  for  a  copy  of  the  full  set  of  rules. 
Interest  on  arrears,  and  nnall  fines  for  non- 
attendance  at  general  meetings. 

9.  There  is  a  fund  distfaict  from  those  for  the 
benefits,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, consisting  of  sums  received  from  the 
honorary  auxiliary  fhnd,  <DtrT-m<Hieys,  contri- 
butions for  management,  and  payments  from 
other  sources  which  need  not  be  more  particulftrly 
mentioned. 

10.  All  the  operations  of  each  of  the  three 
schemes  are  kept  separate ;  the  fands  in  posses- 
sion and  the  vaJue  of  the  future  contributions  are 
balanced  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  with  the 
value  of  the  future  allowancee,  and  the  real  state 
of  the  society's  afbirs  satis&otorily  ascertained. 


Bbnipit  Building  Societibs  are  associations  instituted  under  the  act  6  &  7  Wm. 
IV.  e.  82,  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  by  periodical  subscriptions  of  not  more  than 
^1  per  month,  shures  not  exceeding  £150,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holder 
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to  receiye  the  Talae,  and  thorewitli  erect  or  purchase  a  dwellnt^-hoase,  or  other 
real  or  leasehold  estate,  to  be  secured  by  moxtgaee  to  the  society^  till  the  amoont 
of  the  share  and  all  expenses  haye  been  paid,  with  interest ;  it  being  competent  for 
snch  societies  to  receive  a  bonus  from  any  member,  in  consideration  of  hisrecdyin^ 
his  share  in  adrance,  and  to  appoint  forms  of  conveyance  for  the  sale  and  mort- 
gaging of  the  propert}r.  The  regulations  as  to  friendly  societies  in  general,  apply 
to  benefit  builoing  societies,  in  so  fiur  as  they  may  be  applicable  to  the  peculiar 
purposes  of  the  latter.    (lb.  §  4.) 

flJLL£R*S  EARTH,  a  soft,  dull,  greasy  kind  of  cla^,  usually  of  a  greenish- 
brown  colour.  It  is  found  in  various  i^rts  of  the  south  of  England,  particularly  in 
Surrey,near  NuthiU  and  Ryegate.  It  is  used  in  the  fulling  of  cloth,  from  its  prop^r^ 
of  absorbing  oil  and  greasy  matter.  In  Surrey,  two  kinds  are  distinguished  ;  yel- 
low earUi,  the  best,  employed  for  the  finer  cloths  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire; 
and  blue  earth,  principally  used  in  ftilling  coarser  cloths  in  Yorkshire. 

FUNDS,  a  term  used  in  reference  to  those  government  obligations  which  consti- 
tute what  IS  called  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  condition  of 
mankind,  in  ancient  times,  made  the  decision  of  national  contests  dependent  upon 
the  numbers,  courage,  and  military  talents  of  the  contending  nations ;  but  the 
great  alteration  in  tne  modem  state  of  society,  and  chan^  in  the  art  of  war. 
Cave  introduced  a  different  principle ;  and  money  is  now  said  to  supply  the  ainews 
of  vrar,  and  gold  rather  than  steel  is  accounted  the  instrument  whicn  leads  to  vic- 
tory. In  the  middle  ages,  the  general  state  of  wealth  was  insufficient  to  furnish  the 
means  of  long-continued  hostihties.  For  those  that  were  undertaken,  supplies  horn. 
the  people  were  obtained  to  a  certain  extent,  either  in  the  shape  of  money  or  of 
feuoal  services ;  loans  also  were  raised,  partly  compulsory,  and  sometimes  hy 
pledging  the  crown  lands  and  jewels.  But  the  irre^lar  mode  of  borrowing  in 
those  days  bore  but  little  analogy  to  that  which  has  smce  obtained  under  the  name 
of  the  funding  system,  and  supplied  the  expense  of  those  extensive  and  lasting 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  later  times. 

This  system  is  commonly  said  to  have  originated  in  the  15th  century  in  Yenioe, 
where  money  capital  first  became  abundant.  It  was  next  adopted  by  Holland; 
and  was  introduced  into  EngUkud  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  1688.  At  first  the 
term  fund  meant  the  taxes  appropriated  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  loans ;  those  who  neld  government  securities,  and  sold  them  to 


the  security  of  which  the  loans  were  advanced,  it  has  for  a  Ions  time  signified  the 
principal  of  the  loans  themselves.  The  term  siook  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  and 
18  also  applied  to  the  sums  which  form  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  England,  East 
India  Company,  and  other  public  societies. 

The  funoholder  or  public  creditor  is  differently  situated  from  an  ordinary  cre- 
ditor. He  is  viewed  not  as  having  lent  his  money,  but  as  having  invested  it  m  the 
purchase  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  may  be  redeemed 
on  the  terms  stipulated  at  the  time  of  granting  it,  whenever  the  state  shall  think  fit. 
But,  although  ne  thus  gives  up  the  right  of  ever  demanding  repayment  of  the 
principal  of  his  debt,  he  may  sell  to  another  person  the  annuit]r  which  he  has  pur- 
chased from  tilie  state  ;  and  the  mode  of  transferring  it,  even  in  small  sums,  is  so 
conveniently  arranged,  and  the  annuities  or  dividends  are,  in  this  country,  so  regu- 
larly paid,  that  it  is  always  considered  an  eligible  property. 

Manner  op  Creating  Loans. 

At  the  first  introduction  of  the  fhnding  system  into  this  kingdom,  the  capital  of 
the  loan  was  fixed,  and  the  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  debt,  vras  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  state  of  the  money  market ;  but  about  the  midole  of  last 
century  the  practice  was  introduced  of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  or  annuity,  and 
bargaining  with  the  contractors  for  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  capital  stock. 
Thus,  if  It  were  agreed  to  negotiate  the  loan  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock,  while  the 
market  rate  of  interest  waa  6  per  cent.,  this  would  be  efliscted  by  giving  for 
each  £100  paid  £200  of  3  per  cent,  stock  ;  while,  again,  if  the  market  rate  were 
4i  per  cent.,  this  would  be  effected  by  assigning  £150  of  such  stock. 

All  loans  are  effected  under  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
usual  for  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  loan  vdth  con- 
tractors before  the  act  has  been  obtained,  the  negotiation  being  subiect  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  legislature.    When  a  new  loan  is  made,  it  is  thrown  open  to 
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competiCton.  ^  The  Chancellor  of  Exoheqner  fixes  npon  the  funds  in  which  the 
loan  is  to  be  made.  These  are  often  of  different  kinds,  and  not  nnfre<}Qently  a  long 
annuUy  forms  part  of  the  emolument.  He  then  gives  public  intimation  tliat  he  is 
ready  on  a  certain  day  to  receiye  offers  and  assign  the  loan  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  of  the  lowest  terms.  If  a  long  annuity  be  a  part  of  the  proposed 
emolument,  the  other  fiinds  to  be  assigned  to  the  lenders  are  fixed  at  a  rate  some- 
what lower  than  the  estimated  yalue  for  each  £100  borrowed,  and  the  bidding  is 
on  the  long  annuity  ;  the  loan  being  granted  to  those  who  will  accept  of  the  least 
annuity  in  addition  to  the  capital  o^red.  If  the  loan  be  in  different  funds,  but 
without  an  annuity,  the  capitals  in  all  the  funds,  except  one,  are  previously  fixed, 
and  the  bidding  is  on  that  fund  ;  the  loan  being  granted  to  those  who  will  accept 
of  the  least  capital.  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  is  generally  attended  at  the 
time  anpointed  by  several  of  the  principal  bankers  in  London,  who  deliver  their 
otfers,  naving  previously  made  up  a  list  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  share  with 
them  to  a  certain  extent  in  case  their  offer  be  accepted ;  and  the  loan  is  assigned 
to  the  offerer  who  proposes  the  lowest  terms. 

*^  The  loans  are  always  payable  by  instalments  at  different  periods  of  the  vear. 
Bat  the  dividends  are  payable  on  the  whole  from  the  first  usual  term  of  the  ruuds 
in  which  the  loan  is  made.  Thus,  the  lender  receives  dividends  during  the  whole 
of  the  first  year,  although  he  onl^  advances  the  money  on  the  days  appointed  for 
pajmont  of  the  instalments  ;  or  if  he  advances. the  whole  at  first,  he  is  allowed  a 
smtable  discount,  and  he  derives  part  of  his  profit  firom  these  allowances  ;  and, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  loan,  he  is  generally  possessed  of  several  interests  ; 
80  much,  perhaps,  in  a  3  per  cent,  fund,  so  much  m  a  five  per  cent,  fund,  so  much 
in  a  Ions  annuity,  and  formerly  so  much  in  lottery  tickets.  After  the  loan  is  com- 
pleted, these  interests  are  assignable  separately;  but  when  the  loan  is  in  progress, 
they  may  be  either  assigned  separately  or  together.  The  separate  parts  in  this 
stage  of  the  business  are  called  torip,  and  their  united  amount  is  called  omnium. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  loan^  it  is  necessary  that  the  value  of  omnium  at  the  time 
should  be  above  par.  This  difference,  wnich  often  amounts  to  5  per  cent,  or  up- 
wards, is  called  the  bonus  to  the  lenders.  Instances,  however,  have  occurred  in 
which  the  price  of  omnium  fell  below  par  before  the  loan  was  completed.  Lenders 
who  do  not  miy  their  instalments  at  the  appointed  terms  forfeit  their  subscrip- 
tions. The  Bamk  of  Enghind  not  nnfreqnently  lends  its  aid  in  advancing  some  of 
the  instalments. 

**  The  value  of  icrip,  after  any  given  number  of  payments  have  been  made  thereon, 
is  computed  by  deducting  the  amount  of  the  remaining  payments  from  the  value 
of  the  stock  at  the  market  price."  {Hamiiton  on  the  National  Debt,  2d  edit.  p.  244.) 

Pbogrbss  kin>  Phesent  State  of  the  National  Debt. 

The  public  debt  of  this  country,  which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  Revolution, 
increased  in  little  more  than  a  century  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  was  ever 
known  in  any  other  age  or  nation ;  indeed,  far  beyond  what  any  person  at  its 
commencement,  or  even  a  long  time  afterwards,  believed  to  be  practicable.  Down 
to  the  accession  of  Greorge  IV.,  the  increase  during  every  reign,  except  the  pacific 
administration  of  George  I.,  was  greater  than  dunng  the  preceding.  The  increase 
during  every  war  was  greater  than  during  the  preceding.  The  increase  during  the 
latter  period  of  every  war  was  greater  tluln  during  the  early  period.  The  increase 
by  every  national  exertion  has  been  grater  than  was  held  forth  when  hostilities 
were  commenced.  The  part  paid  off  auring  the  intervals  of  peace  has  borne  a  small 
proportion  to  that  contracted  in  the  preceding  war.  No  one  can  foresee  how  far 
this  system  may  be  carried,  or  in  what  maimer  it  will  terminate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  various  periods 
nnce  the  Revolution  :— 

At  the  Revolotioo 1689..  £664,263 

Pttct  of  RjiWick 1607.  .21,515,742 

ComnwiicaiieDt  of  the  War. . . .  1701 . .  16,304,701 

Peace  of  Utrecht 1714.  .53,681 ,076 

ComiDeocemeDt  of  the  Spftnbh 

War 1740.  .46,449,568 

Peace  of  Aix-hiChapelle 1748.  .78,293,313 

CrauDeocement  of  **  Seven 

Ymn*  War" 1756.-75,000,000 


Peace  of  Parte 1763£l39,0uO,U0O 

Commencement  of  American 

War 1779..  129.000,000 

Peace  of  VeraaiUes 1783.. 268,000,000 

Commencement    of    French 

War 1793.. 261 ,735,059 

Annual  charge,  £9,471  >675 

On  January  5, 1816 885,186,325 

On  January  5, 1841 849,998,073 

This  table  includes  both  the  fimded  and  unf^mded  portions  of  the  debt ;  the 
latter  consisting  generally  of  Exchequer  bills.    [Exchequer  Bills.]    In  the  years 
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1816  and  1841,  the  constituent  parts  of  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  the  ammal 
charges  thereon,  were  respectiyely  as  follow  :— 


3  per  cent  stock £ 

34 

4 

5 


Capital. 


1816. 


1841. 


580.916,019513,776,749 
10.740,013249.530,456 
75,725,504     1,615,385 

148»930.403     1,449,136 


Perpetual  annuities £ 

Terminable  annoities 

Unftinded  debt  not  provided  for 

Charge  for  management 


816.311,930766.371.725 
30.080,347)  53,000,000 
38,794,038.  21,626,350 


Total  miredeemed  debt £  885,186,324  840,998,076  38,457.142  29.296.378 


Annual  Charge. 


1816. 


17,427,480 

375.900 

3.029.080 

7,446,580 


28,278.920 

1.894.612 

1,998.937 

284,673 


1841. 


15.413,302 

8,733,566 

64,615 

72.457 


24.283.940 

4,114,021 

740.054 

158.363 


The  redaction  on  the  capital  of  the  debt  from  1816  to  1841,  it  will  be  thus 
observed,  is  only  £87,^.249,  which  is  the  excess  of  the  snms  redeemed  beyond 
those  added  in  that  perioa.  The  former  was  effected,  partly  by  the  direct  a{>pli- 
cation  of  surplus  revenue,  and  partly  by  converting  the  perpetual  annuities  into 
terminable  annuities,  as  afterwards  explained.  The  excess  oi  income  over  expen- 
diture from  5th  January  1816  to  5th  January  1837,  is  stated  by  Mr  Porter  iPro- 
ffress  of  the  Nation,  sec.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  301)  to  have  been  £46,086,321 :  but  between 
5th  January  1837  and  5th  January  1841,  there  has  been  an  annual  deficiency  <^ 
revenue,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £4,300J60,  which  reduces  the  net  surplus  in 
the  25  years  from  1816  to  £41,785,561.  The  amount  redeemed  by  converting 
perpetual  into  terminable  annuities  has  not  been  published  ;  but  it  appears,  from 
the  statements  of  the  government  actuary,  that,  for  some  years  past,  the  annual 
charge  on  account  of  the  latter  has  exceeded  their  equivalent  perpetuities  by 
upwards  of  £2,000,000.  The  chief  additions  to  the  debt,  m  the  period  under  notice, 
were  created  by  the  parliamentary  grant  of  £20,000,000,  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro  slaves  in  the  colonies  ;*  and  b]r  the  financial  operation  in  the  year  1822 
(notic^  below),  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  a  portion  of  the  debt,— a  mea- 
sure which  had  the  effect  of  adding  £7,481^3  to  the  capital. 

Greater  progress,  however,  has  Men  maoe  in  the  reduction  of  the  annual  charge, 
the  difference  on  the  sross  amounts  in  1816  and  1841  respectively  beinc  (£32,457,142 
—29,296,878)  £3.160,764  j  while,  if  the  terminable  annuities  at  bolh  periods  bo 
converted  into  their  eqmvalent  perpetuities,  the  difference  will  be  found  to  bo 
nearlv  £4,500,000,f  being  a  dimmution  of  14  per  cent.  This  has  been  effected 
mainly  bv  the  reduction  of  the  capital  of  the  debt  already  expluned.  and  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  £2,355,845)  by  the  fall  of  the  market  rate  of  interest  at  different  periods 
below  the  nominal  rates  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  formerly  borne  by  different  species  of 
stock.  The  hiier  operations,  which  took  place  in  1822, 1824, 1830,  and  1834,  may 
be  explained  as  follow  :— 

In  1822,  the  reduction  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  caused  an  advance  of  the  5 
per  cent,  stock  to  6  or  8  per  cent,  above  par,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  induce  the  nolders  to  exchange  each  £100  <n  5  per  cents  for  £105  of 
4  per  cents.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  holders  dissented  from  the  pro- 
posal, £149,627,825  of  5  per  cents  being  exchanged  for  £157,109,218  of  4 per  cents: 
and  thus  while  the  capital  of  the  debt  was  increased  by  £7,481,393,  the  annual 

*  The  capital  created  on  acooont  of  this  crant  consisted  of  £5^71 .624,  4b.  5d.  in  the  3|  per  cents, 
procured  by  an  arrangement  (5  ft  6  Wm.  IT.  c  45.  and  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c  82)  with  the  Commii- 
■ioners  Ibr  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt ;  and  a  direct  loan,  in  1835.  of  £15,000,000  (3  &  4 
Wm.  lY.  a  73),  the  consideration  for  which  was  an  equivalent  amount  in  3  per  cent,  stodi, 
namely,  75  per  cent,  in  the  3  per  cent  consols,  and  25  per  cent,  in  the  3  per  cent,  reduced  annul- 
ties,  besides  a  long  annuity  of  13s.  7<1*  pw  cent,  per  annum,  expiring  in  1860,  and  amounting  to 
£101,875. 

Any  other  loans  necenary  shiee  1815  hare  been  usually  created  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills, 
which  have  been  funded  as  occasion  required. 

TTheannualchargein  1816  was  £32,457,141 ;  butif  instead  of  the  £1,894,618  of  terminable  an- 
nuities included  therein,  there  be  substituted  their  equivalent  perpetuities,  estimated  at  £830,00O, 
the  amount  will  be  reduced  to  £31,392,629.  Agobi,  the  annual  charge  in  1841  was  £29,296,378, 
and,  substituting  for  the  £4,114,021  of  terminable  annuities  included  therein,  their  equivalent 
perpetuities,  es&nated  at  £l  ,750,000,  the  amount  will  be  reduced  to  £26,902^7.  The  differaice 
between  the  two,  £4,460,172,  may  be  viewed  as  the  extent  to  which  the  permanent  annual  charge 
on  tht  debt  has  been  reduced  since  1816. 
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ctMTge  was  reduced  hj  £1,197.022.  In  1824,  another  sayinij;  of  £350,697  per  uinam 
was  effected,  by  redncinff  to  3)  per  cent,  the  interest  payable  on  £70,105,403  of  4 
per  cent,  annoities.  Apia,  in  1830,  a  saving  to  the  extent  of  £755,110  was 
effected  by  transferring  mto  a  3Aper  cent,  stock  the  4  per  cents  created  on  the 
redaction  of  the  5  par  cents  in  1822 ;  and  in  1834  a  f\irther  saving  of  £53,116  was 
e&cted  by  transferring  the  ^  4  per  cents  1826"  to  a  3^  per  cent,  stock. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  reduction  of  1830,  an  option  was  offered,  to  the  holders  of 
every  ^£100  of  4  per  cents  to  receive  either  £100  of  3^  per  cents,  or,  what  would 
produce  an  equal  return,  £70  of  new  5  per  cents,  the  government  engaging  not  to 
pay  off  this  5  per  cent,  stock,  or  to  reduce  the  interest  upon  it,  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  45  years  from  its  creation.  But  the  option  thus  given  was  embraced  to  a 
very  small  extent,  the  amount  of  5  per  cents  created  having  been  only  £474,874. 
Such  holders  of  4  per  cents  as  refiised  to  receive  the  diminished  rate  of  8|  per  cent, 
were  paid  off  at  par.  The  amount  of  stock  held  by  these  dissentients,  about  2}  mil- 
lionsy  was  liquidated  by  means  of  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills. 

Explanation  of  the  diffbrent  Funds  or  Stocks. 
British  Perpetual  Annuities, 

South  Sea  Stock  and  Annuities,— These  have  all,  bv  successive  parliamentary 
arrangements,  been  created  out  of  the  capital  of  the  celeorated  South  Sea  Company, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under  that  head.  They  comprise  four  descrip- 
tions of  stock,  namely : — 

South  Sea  Stock,  1738,  £8,662,784.  88.  6jd.  This  is  the  trading  stock  of  the 
company,  upon  which  the  interest  paid  by  tne  state  is  3  per  cent. ;  but  an  addi- 
tional half  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  proprietors  from  certain  fines  to  which  the  com- 
pany are  entitled  from  ships  trading  within  the  bounds  of  their  charter,  and  from 
the  allowances  made  for  the  management  of  this  portion  of  the  public  deot.  I^ould 
these  fail,  however,  to  produce  the  nill  hiUf  per  cent.,  government  is  bound  to  supply 
the  deficiency. 

3  per  cent.  Old  South  Sea  Annuities,  £3.497,870,  2b.  7d.  This  was  created  a  3 
per  cent,  ftmd  in  1757,  having  previously  borne  interest  at  5,  4,  and  3i  per  cent. 
Dividends  due  April  5,  and  October  10. 

3  per  cent.  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  £2,460,830, 2s.  lOd.  In  the  same  condition 
as  that  last  mentioned.    Dividends  due  JanuaiV  5  and  July  5. 

3  per  cent.  South  Sea  Annuities,  1751,  £523,100.  This  stock  originated  in  a  loan 
which  was  raised  in  the  rear  just  mentioned,  to  pay  off  those  who  dissented  from 
a  reduction  of  interest  wnich  was  then  made  in  the  old  and  now  annuities.  Divi- 
dends due  January  5  and  July  5. 

Z  per  cent.  Bank  Annuities,  l7^,  £925,251, 19s.  This  stock,  originallj  £1,000,000, 
was  created  by  a  lottery  to  pay  off  certain  Exchequer  oiUs.  Dividends  due 
January  5  and  July  5. 

3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  commonly  called  Consols,  1751,  £362,542,977, 
8s.  0^.  This  stock,  orinnally  onlv  £9,137,821,  derives  its  name  from  having 
been  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  several  stocks  which  had  before  been  kept 
separate.  It  is  by  &r  the  largest  of  the  public  fiinds,  a  circumstance  which,  joined 
to  the  proportionally  great  number  of  its  holders,  renders  it  the  most  liable  to  bo 
affected  by  those  circumstances  which  tend  to  elevate  or  depress  the  price  of  the 
stocks  :  on  this  account  it  is  preferred  by  speculators.  Dividends  due  January  5 
and  July  5. 

3  per  cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  1757,  £125,861,030,  7s.  lOd.  The  name  of  this 
stock  is  derived  ftt)m  Uie  circumstance  of  its  mterest  having  been  reduced  from  a 
higher  rate,  3}  per  cent.,  which  it  bore  prior  to  1757.  Its  price  is  regulated  by 
that  of  the  preceding ;  being  however  generally  about  |  per  cent,  higher  or  lower 
(according  to  the  time  of  year),  in  consequence  of  its  dividends  becomiiu;  due  at 
different  periods  from  those  on  consols.    Dividends  due  April  5  and  October  10. 

3^  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities,  1818,  £10.159,721, 17s.  Id.  This  stock  was 
created  partly  by  the  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills,  and  partly  by  the  conversion  of 
certain  8  per  cents—the  holders  of  the  latter  purchasing  the  additional  half  per 


cent,  by  a  money  subscription,  then  given  in  aid  of  the  smkin^  f^d.  In  1829,  it 
became  redeemable  at  par.  upon  six  months'  notice  being  given  in  the  Gazette, 
aud  affixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  by  payments  of  not  less  than  £500,000  at 
one  thne.    Dividends  due  April  5  and  October  10. 

H  per  cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  1825,  £66,259,849.  128.  9d.  This  stock  was 
created  by  the  conversion  of  the  **  Old  Four  per  cents.'*  It  is  now  also,  as  well  as 
the  preceding,  redeemable  at  par.    Dividends  due  April  5  and  October  10. 
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New  3i  per  cent.  AnnuiHes,  1830,  £145.225,865,  13b.  2d.  Fomied  hj  oodtotsiod 
of  the  "  New  Four  per  cents  r  to  which,  m  1834,  was  added  £10,708.409  of  **  Foot 
per  cents,  1826."  It  became  redeemable  after  5tb  January  1840.  DiTidends  due 
January  5  and  July  5. 

New  5  per  cent.  Annuities,  1 830,  £428,076, 15s.  4d.  This  stock  originated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  New  3^  per  cents.  It  is  not  redeemable  until  1875.  IMridends 
due  January  5  and  July  5. 

These,  added  to  £11,015,100  of  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  bearing  3  per 
cent,  interest,  make  £732,462,458, 7s.  l|d.,  the  unredeemed  capital  of  the  British 
Funded  Debt,  at  5th  Januair  1841.  At  that  date  the  amount  of  the  redeemed 
capital  standing  in  the  name  or  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  was  £1,574.326, 7s.  Id.,  vested,  almost  wholly,  in  3  per  cent.  Reduced  An- 
nuities and  Consols. 

The  dividends  are  payable  on  the  third  day  after  they  become  due,  but  if  a  Son- 
day  intervene,  they  are  not  pavable  until  the  fourth  day.  Those  on  the  South  Sea 
Stock  and  Annuities  are  payable  at  the  South  Sea  House ;  the  others  at  the  Bank 
of  England. 

Irish  Perpetual  Annuities. 

These  consist  of  3  per  cent.  Irish  Consolidated  Annuities,  £3,272,607,  78.  Id.: 
3  per  cent.  Reduced  Annuities,  £115,197, 10s.  lOd.;  3i  per  cent.  Debentures  ana 
Stock,  £14,567,562, 7s.  2d.;  Reduced  3^  per  cent.  Annuities,  £926,633, 7s.  Sd.;  New 
3^  per  cent.  Annuities.  £1^390,823, 18s.  lOd.;  New  5  per  cent.  Annuities,  £5672; 
198.  Adding  to  which,  £2,630,769, 4s.  8d.  due  to  the  Bank  of  Irebind,  namely, 
£1,615,384, 128.  4d.  at  4  per  cent.,  and  £1,015,384,  12s.  4d.  at  5  per  cent.,  makes 
£33,909,266, 14s.  lOd,  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Irish  Funded  Debt  at  5ih 
January  1841.  The  dividends  on  the  Irish  Stocks  are  payable  at  the  Bank  of 
Ireland. 

Terminable  Annuiiies. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
were  empowered  to  grant  annuities  for  the  life  either  of  the  purchaser  or  his 
nominee,  upon  such  an  amount  of  perpetual  annuities  being  transferred  to  the 
Commissioners  as.  when  calculated  according  to  a  scale  varying  with  the  fluctuating 
prices  of  the  stocks,  was  considered  e<^uivalent  to  the  present  value  of  the  annuity. 
But  it  is  singular,  tnat  with  the  expenenoe  which  could  then  have  been  broncht  to 
the  correct  ducidation  of  this  subject,  the  tables  adopted  were  incorrect  to  a  degree 
which  entailed  a  very  heavy  loss  upon  the  public.  In  1827,  when  the  matter  waa 
investigated  by  the  government  actuary,  the  loss,  through  miscalculation  in  these 
tables,  was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  about  £400,000  a-year.  This  blunder  was 
pointed  out  to  the  finance  minister  as  early  as  1819,  but  no  active  steps  were  taken 
to  remedy  it  until  1828,  and  even  then  the  rates  at  which  annuities  were  granted 
upon  the  lives  of  old  persons  were  found  to  be  so  unprofitable  to  the  pubuo,  that 
government  had  a^ain,  after  a  time,  to  interfere,  and  to  limit  the  ages  upon  which 
they  could  be  obtamed.  They  are  now  granted  under  authority  of  the  act  10  Geo. 
IV.  c.  24,  upon  conditions  wmch  are  explained  under  the  head  Annuitibs  ;*  besides 
which  they  are,  b}r  a  later  act,  3  Wm.  iV.  c.  14,  granted  on  a  modified  scale  thioni^ 
the  medium  of  savings  banks.  [Banks  for  Savings.]  The  whole  payable  in  1841 
were  as  follow  : — 
Life  Annuities,  per  48  Geo.  m.  c  142, 10  Geo.  IV.  c  24,  and  3  Wm.  IV.  c  14       .        £857,8S7 

Otlier  Life  Annuities,  per  various  acta 61,083 

Annuities  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  per  fi9  Geo.  HI.  c  34,  10  Geo.  IV.  c  S4,  and 

3Wm.IV.cl4 1,314,928 

Dead  Weight  Annoi^^payable  to  the  Bank  of  England,  per  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  22  [Dsao 

WxiouTj.  expires  1867  .......  .  585,740 

Long  Annuities,  or  Annuities  for  a  term  of  years,  expiring  January  5, 1860,  granted 

chiefly  as  premiums  to  ttie  subscribers  to  loans  .....        1,294,473 

_  .  £4,114,091 

Deferred  Annuities  were  besides  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  £5,906. 

The  life  annuities  are  payable  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry;  the  others 
at  the  Bank  of  England. 

Purchase  and  Sale  op  Funded  Stock. 

In  a  general  point  of  view,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  price  of  a  certain 
nominal  amount  of  stock  in  an]r  particular  fund  would  bear  to  its  price  in  any 
other  fund  the  same  relation  wmcu  subsists  between  the  rates  of  interest  in  tife 

*  By  a  late  rognlaUon  no  penon  can  be  nominated  aboye  the  age  of  65,  unless  posswiiiflabeoe* 
fldal  biterest  In  the  annuity. 
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two  fluids;  and  that,  for  ezamplo,  if  £100  in  a  3  per  cent,  stock  cost  £90,  the  same 
amount  would  cost  £105  in  a  3^  per  cent,  stock,  £120  in  a  4  per  cent,  stock,  and 
£150  in  a  5  per  cent,  stock,  as  each  of  these  inyestments  would  yield  the  same 
return  of  interest,— namely,  £3,  6s.  8d.  per  cent.  But  there  are  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  render  this  rule  subject  to  yariations.  Thus,  the  exchangeable 
▼alue  of  3  per  cent,  stock  is  always  ipreater  than  that  of  fundia  bearing  a  higher 
rate  of  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  which  the  latter  are  exposed  of  b^ing 
sooner  discharged  at  par,  by  means  of  creating  other  stock  bearing  a  lower  rate. 
Again,  those  funds  in  which,  either  from  their  small  amount,  or  some  other  cause, 
there  are  comi>aratiTely  few  transactions,  will  not  commonly  bear  so  high  a  j^rice 
as  those  in  which  more  frequent  operations,  and  consequently  greater  fluctuations, 
offer  a  more  attractiye  lure  to  speculation.  It  is  fW>m  this  cause  that  the  3  per 
cent.  Bank  Annuities  of  1726,  the  entire  amount  of  which  is  only  about  £850,000, 
are  generally  at  least  1  per  cent,  lower  in  price  than  the  3  per  cent,  consols.  In 
other  cases,  noweyer,  it  is  difficult  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  preference  shown 
by  the  public  for  one  description  of  stock  oyer  another. 

Inyestments  in  the  funds  oeing  made  with  yarious  objects,  the  choice  of  the  stock 
must,  in  some  respects,  be  regulated  by  the  ulterior  yiews  of  the  purchasers.  When 
made  for  temporary  purposes,  stocks  bearing  the  higher  rate  or  interest  may  com- 
monly be  selected  without  much  risk  of  loss  nrom  such  a  source.  The  same  liability 
of  being  redeemed  which  admits  of  the  purchase  being  made  at  the  lower  rate  will 
indeed  equally  exist,  and  affect  the  price  wheneyer  a  sale  is  made ;  but  in  the  in- 
teryal  an  adyantage  in  point  of  income  will  haye  been  secured. 

The  general  causes  which  affect  the  price  of  stocks  are  changes  in  the  market- 
rate  01  interest,  or  in  the  political  or  financial  condition  of  the  country.  **  In 
ordinary  times,  the  public  funds,  from  the  certainty  and  regularity  in  the  payment 
of  the  diyidends,  ana  the  great  rarcility  with  which  transfers  may  Be  made,  oner  as 
adyantageous  an  inyestment  as  any  other  which  is  open  to  capitalists;  and  the 
price  of  stocks,  accordingly,  will  commonly  be  so  hign  as  not  to  afford  the  pur- 
chaser more  than  the  current  rate  of  interest  for  money  lent  upon  good  security. 
The  chances  of  fluctuation,  howeyer,  will  in  general  preyent  the  price  from  risinig 
much  beyond  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  do  apt  to  be  depressed  to  a 
lower  leyel,  not  only  by  any  actual  derangement  in  the  public  finances,  but  also  by 
whateyer  may  be  supposed  to  haye  oyer  so  indirect  or  remote  a  tendency  to  affect 
the  abilit]r  of^the  state  to  fiilfil  its  pecuniary  en|[agements.  Wheneyer  a  new  loan 
is  raised,  inasmuch  as  the  burden  of  the  debt  is  thereby  increased,  the  price  of 
stock  is  generally  lowered  for  the  moment.  Again,  it  is  usually  lower  in  time  of 
war  than  in  time  of  peace;  and  during  an  unfortunate  than  during  a  successM 
war.  It  is  often  affected  by  the  apparent  stability  of  the  administration,  as  depend- 
ent upon  the  issue  of  the  party  contests  in  parliament.  Sometimes  the  price  of  the 
funds  has  been  brought  down  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  sometimes  by  the  repeal 
of  one.  In  the  former  case,  the  delicate  and  apprehensiye  pulse  of  the  money- 
market  may  be  supposed  to  naye  been  acted  upon,  commonly  either  by  a  dread  of 
the  public  impatience  under  a  new  burden,  or  oy  the  yiew  taken  of  the  measure  as 
an  mdication  of  increased  financial  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  state ;  in  the 
latter,  by  a  feeling  of  the  security  of  the  fundholder  being  in  some  degree  dimin- 
ished, in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  usual  sources  f^om  which  the 
diyidends,  together  with  the  other  expenses  of  the  goyemment,  haye  been  paid. 
But  it  would  oe  scarcely  possible  to  arrange,  under  any  number  of  ^neral  heads, 
all  *  the  skyey  influences '  that  are  capable  of  eleyating^  or  depressing  this  most 
sensitiye  barometer,  the  nature  of  vmich  is  to  be  agitated  by  eyery  breeze  of 
popular  exhilaration  or  nenrous  despondency,  by  eyery  fit  of  suspicion  or  confidence, 
Dy  eyery  hope  and  fear,  almost  by  eyery  passion,  imagination,  and  caprice  of  the 
homan  neart.  It  may  be  obseryed,  howeyer,  that  in  uie  fluctuations  of  the  fbnds, 
a  fall  of  prices  by  what  we  may  call  a  start  or  a  leap,  has  been  a  much  more  f^e- 

Snent  phenomenon  than  an  equally  sudden  rise  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
epression  which  is  at  once  produced  by  a  panic  is  generally  recoyered  from  only 
by  degrees."  iCompanum  to  the  Newspaper,  No.  40,  p.  69.) 
The  manner  of  transferring  stock  is  described  by  Dr  Hamilton  as  follows  :— 
"  Agreeoienta  for  the  aole  of  itock  are  generally  made  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  Is  fre- 
quonted  hy  a  let  of  middlemen  called  Jobbers,  whose  business  is  to  accommodate  bnyers  and  sellers 
with  the  exact  sams  they  want.  A  Jobber  must  be  possessed  of  considerable  property  in  the  funds ; 
and  he  declares  a  price,  suppose  691  or  fiOf  to  the  three  per  cent,  consols ;  that  is,  he  is  wilUng  to 
buy  any  sum  from  any  person  at  M|,  or  sen  Urn  at  fiO|.  By  this  means,  one  who  wishes  to  sell, 
suppose  £375, 10s.  and  could  hardly  find  a  purchaser  for  that  precise  sum  without  the  assistance 
of  a  Jobber,  obtain  his  purpoee,  and  the  smallest  sums  are  purchased  and  sold  with  the  utmost 
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ftudlity.    Tbeiobbar^prolUbg«Mryi7lpereeBC.,fi9rwUehlMtiMiflK:tBboUiaadeai^ 
chiifc :  and  theM  penom  often  engaffe  In  no  otbw  stock  spenilatton,  bat  go  away  when  tlw  biui- 
neM  of  the  day  b  over,  poaeeaeed  of  the  exact  Mim  of  stock  tbey  bad  In  the  mominf. 

*'  The  bargain  being  agreed  on.  Is  carried  Into  execution  at  the  Transfer  Office,  at  the  Bank,  or 
at  the  South  Sea  Houfl«>.  For  this  purpose  the  seller  makes  out  a  note  in  writing,  whiek  ODStaias 
thenameanddaslgnatlonofths  seller  and  purchaser,  and  the  sum  and  description  of  the  stock  to 
be  transferred.  He  delivers  this  to  the  proper  derk,  and  then  fills  up  a  reeaipt,  a  niated  fom  of 
which,  with  blanks.  Is  obuined  at  the  offlce.  The  clerk.  In  the  meantime,  exammes  tlM  seOei^ 
account,  and  If  he  find  him  possessed  of  the  stock  proposed  to  be  sold,  he  makes  out  the  tansfer. 
This  b  sixned  In  the  book  by  the  seller,  who  deliren  the  receipt  to  the  clerk ;  and  upon  ike  pai^ 
chaser^  slgnhig  his  acceptance  In  the  book,  the  derk  signs  the  receipt  ts  witness.  It  Is  tbaa  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser  upon  payment  of  the  money,  and  thus  the  busineas  is  eompieted. 

"  This  business  is  generally  transacted  by  brokers,  who  derive  their  authority  from  their 
employers  by  powers  of  attorney.  Forms  of  these  are  obtained  at  the  respective  oAoet.  Some 
authorise  the  broker  to  sell,  others  to  accept  a  purchase,  and  others  to  receive  the  dlvUeads. 
Home  comprshend  all  these  objects,  and  the  two  last  are  caneially  united.  Pow«rs  of  attoniey 
authorising  to  sell,  roust  be  deposited  in  the  proper  office  for  evamlaatian  one  day  beiore  selling. 
A  stockholder  acting  perwnally  after  granting  a  letter  of  attorney,  revokes  it  by  impUcatkm. 

*'  The  person  In  whose  name  the  stock  Is  invested  when  the  books  are  shut,  prevfous  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends,  receives  the  dividend  for  the  half-year  preceding;  and,  therefore,  a  far* 
chaser,  during  the  currency  of  the  half-year,  has  the  benefit  of  the  interest  on  the  stock  be  liinrB, 
tntm  the  last  term  of  payment  to  the  day  of  transfer.  The  price  of  stodc,  therefore,  rises  gradni^y , 
caUHs  paribus t  from  term  to  term ;  and  when  the  dividend  Is  pakl,  it  undergoca  a  fsH  aqul 
thereto.  Thus  the  3  per  cent,  consols  should  be  higher  than  the  3  per  cent,  reduced,  1^  i  per  ceot. 
from  5th  April  to  ACh  July,  and  f^m  loth  October  to  Ath  January ;  and  should  be  as  nuich  lower 
from  5th  January  to  5th  March,  and  from  5th  July  to  10th  October;  and  this  is  neaify  the  case. 
Acddental  circumstances  may  occasion  a  slight  deviation. 

*'  The  dividends  on  the  different  stocks  being  payable  at  difEerent  terms,  it  b  In  the  power  of  ths 
stockholders  to  Invest  their  property  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  their  Income  quarterly. 

* '  The  business  of  speculaung  in  the  stocks  b  founded  on  the  variation  of  the  price  of  stock,  whkfa 
It  probably  tends.  In  some  meamire,  to  support.  It  eonsbta  In  buylnff  or  selling  stock,  according  to  the 
views  entertained  by  those  engaged  in  thb  basiness  of  the  probability  of  the  value  rising  or  fisUing. 

*'  Thb  busineBS  b  partly  conducted  by  persons  who  have  property  in  the  funds.  But  a  practice 
also  prevaib  among  those  who  have  no  such  propertv  of  contracUng  for  the  sale  of  stock,  on  a 
ftiture  day  at  a  price  now  agreed  on.  For  example.  A  may  agree  to  sdl  B  £lo,0UO  of  three  per 
cent  stock,  to  be  transKured  in  twenty  dajs,  for  i;6(K«L  A  has.  In  fkct,  no  such  stock ;  but,  if  the 
price  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  transfer  be  only  56,  he  may  purchase  as  much  as  wiH  enable 
him  to  fulfil  hb  buvain  for  £5000,  and  thus  mln  £9»)  by  the  tnuuactlon.    On  the  other  hand,  if 


the  price  of  that  stock  should  rise  to  89,  he  win  lose  £300.    The  business  b  generally  settled  with- 
out any  actual  purchase  of  stock  or  transfer,  by  A  paying  to  B,  or  receiving  from  hfan,    ' 
eoce  between  the  price  of  stock  on  the  day  of  settlement  and  the  price  agreed  on. 


**  Thb  practice,  which  amounU  to  nothing  ebe  than  a  wager  ooaoeminc  the  price  of  stock,  is 
lot  sanctioned  by  htw,  yet  It  b  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  as  neiti 


not  sanctioned  by  htw,  yet  It  b  carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  as  neither  party  can  be  ooa- 

Eelied  by  law  to  hnplement  these  bargains,  their  sense  of  honour  and  the  disgrace  attending  a 
reach  of  contract,  are  the  principles  by  which  the  business  b  supported.  In  the  language  of  the 
8took  Exchange,  the  buyer  is  called  a  Butt,  and  the  seller  a  Bear^  and  the  person  who  refuses  to 
ray  hb  loss  b  caUed  a  Lame  Duck ,-  and  the  names  of  these  dafkultcn  are  exhibited  In  the  hall  of 
the  Htock  Exchange,  where  they  dare  not  appear  afterwards. 

'*  Ths  most  usual  times  for  which  bargains  of  thb  sort  are  made,  are  the  first  tranalSer  days  in 
February,  May,  Ausust.  and  November.  These  are  called  rencotUret  or  settling  days.  Bome- 
tlmes  Instead  of  paying  the  dlfTerenoe  on  the  rencontre-days,  the  settlemoit  b  defemd  to  a  tafture 
day  on  such  terms  as  the  parties  agree  on.  Thb  b  oalled  a  ctmtimiattom.'*  {HamUton  on  Ou 
Natiimal  Debt,  p.  S48.) 

Transfer  Rboulations. 


Jan.  5 
and 


BankqfBngila$td, 
Wm  f Hf  o**»i.  * . xlt' wT  i^f i '  \' 

Hivifw  QmKL. .  - , . .  Tii.W*Tb.frV. 
tp* Oirt.  Vmmh,   . .  Tu.W.Th  J>.  >    and 
•  |tfflRAl7«L...,,.Tu.Th.  (July  5. 

Mmm  Tefna  id  Vsil  Man,  W.  i>.  ; 
VMlfltoA  M  *  * . .  ^ .  * , ,  Tuest  Til.  J  'r.  \ 
nl  Mfft  OunsAla,  liiaTui-^  Th.  lY.  I   .  _,, . 
affar  C«L  lt#itowil. .  Tu-W.Tli.Fr.  f  ^fS} 
a  per  Own,  lt«diH««d ., .  Tii>  W*Th  1>.  r  r^^ti^ 

IpuAg  AaiiuUiw. Mo&-  W.  fLit.  \  ^^^'  '"* 

Ania,  for  Ttfujt  iif  Vr*.  Ttnts.  T^i.        I 

Sbutls  S«a  flt,^ ii^^u.  V. .  i  rl.  1  Jan.  5 

SpcrCt.  New8.B.  An.TueB.Th.8at.V    and 
a  per  Cent.  1751 Tuee.  Th.  Bat.  j  July  5. 

}  April  5 
and 
Oct.  10 
The  rate  of  brokemge  b  Is.  M.  on  the  £100 
upon  the  stock  transferred.    There  b  no  stamp- 

The  following  tables  will  serre  to  &dlltate  oomiratations  respecting  the  ralne  of 
the  different  stocks,— the  first  bj  showing  the  portion  of  acoroing:  interest  or  diTi- 
dond  necessary  to  be  deducted  nom  their  price  as  nsually  qnotra  in  the  market, 


duty  upon  transfin  of  government  stodk ;  bat 
the  transfer  of  Bouth  Bea  stock  under  £1C0  b 
9b.  6d.,  above  it,  ISs. 

The  books  at  the  transfer  offices  are  always 
shut  for  about  six  weeks  prevtons  to  the  days  of 

Cyment,  during  which  period  no  tnuiaftea  can 
regularly  made. 

The  expense  of  a  power  of  attorney  Is  £1,  la 
6d.  for  each  government  stock,  and  for  Bouth 
8m  stock,  £1,1  la  6d. 

Tickets  for  preparing  transfers  mart  be  de- 
posited in  the  respect!  ve  offices  beibra  oae  oV^iock, 
otherwise  a  fee  of  Ss.  Od.  b  deaaanded  fcr  each ; 
on  the  payment  of  this  fee,  however,  tranafen 
be  nade  on  any  day  of  the  week  up  to  3o*dock 


at  the  Bank,  and  half-iiast  ft  o'clock  at  the  South 
Sea  House,  provided  the  books  are  not  shut 
for  the  dividend.  Transfers  forwarded  In  the 
usual  manner,  without  fee,  are  made  vtrfd  if  not 
executed  by  half-past  2  o'clock.  These  refu- 
lations  apply  both  to  the  Bank  and  Sooth  Sea 
House. 
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befon  comiMmiig  them  with  each  other,— the  second  by  showing  their  proportional 
amoimt  in  refinence  to  the  same  yearly  return  of  interest.  The  use  of  these  tables 
has  been  extended,  it  will  be  obaerrea,  to  other  descriptions  of  stock  besidos  those 
of  the  goTemment. 

Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Dividend  which  has  accrued  upon  Tarious  Stocks 
on  the  first  Day  of  each  Month. 


Divklendf  doe  Jan.  5  k  July  5. 

Dividendtdue  April  5  ft  Oct.  10.     | 

CooMls 

New 

E.L  Stock 

.      Kerfuced 

Reduced 

B.ofE.Stock 

3  per  cent*. 

3*  per  cent 

.  10*percen 

t.  Spercents. 

34  per  cents. 

7  per  cent. 

£i.    d. 

£■.    d. 

£■.  d. 

£■.    d. 

£  1.   d. 

£•.  d. 

JamiftrT.. 

1    9    4 
0    4    6 
0    9    1 
0  14    3 

0  19    3 

1  4    4 
1    9    4 
0    4    5 
0    9    5 
0  14    4 

0  19    5 

1  4    4 

1  14    3 
0    5    3 
0  10    8 

0  16    8 

1  2    5 
1    8    5 
1  14    3 
0    5    2 
0  11    0 

0  16    9 

1  2    8 
1    8    4 

5    2    9 

0  15    8 

1  11  11 

2  9  11 
374 

4  5    8 

5  2    8 

0  15    5 

1  13    1 

2  10    3 

3  7  11 

4  5    0 

0  14    1 

0  19    4 

1  4    1 
1    9    4 
0    4    2 
0    9    1 
0  13  10 

0  18  10 

1  3    9 
1    8    7 
0    3    9 
0    8  10 

0  16    5 

1  2    7 
1    8    1 
1  14    3 
0    4  10 
0  10    7 

0  16    2 

1  1  11 
1    7    9 
1  13    4 
0    4    4 
0  10    3 

1  12  10 

2  5    2 

2  16    2 

3  8    6 

0  9    8 

1  1    2 

1  12    4 

2  3  10 

2  15    6 

3  6    8 

0  8    8 

1  0    6 

Febrawy. 
March.... 

ApriL. 

BOjr 

Jroi::::::::::::::: 

July 

Aumt.:.     -- 

October.. 

NoTonber 
Decembw. 

Tablb  showing  the  Prices  which  Stocks,  yielding  different  Rates  of  Diyidend, 

should  reepectiyely  bear,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  Return  of  Interest ;  also 
the  correBponding  Number  of  Years' Purchase  for  Perpetual  Annuities. 

Yean' 

Intemt 

Sper 

3iper4per4*per 

5per 

5iper 

6per 

64  perl  7  per 

74  per 

8per|l0*pj 

Purduwe. 

Y«riy. 

cent. 

cent.icenu.  oenu 

cent. 

crot. 

cent. 

cenc 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 

331 

ihi 

100 

1161   133*   150 
115*1132   ,148) 

166! 

183* 
181  { 

200 

2161 

2331 

250 

9081 

350 

33 

3    0    7 

99 

165 

196 

214*   231 

247* 

ier 

3464 

«J 

3    1    6 

97* 

1131 

130     146* 

162* 

1781 

195 

211*,  227* 

2434 

260 

341* 

32 

3    2    6 

96 

112 

128     144 

160 

176 

192 

208     224 

240 

256 

336 

31  h 

3    3    6 

Mi 

110* 

126  < 1411 

1574 

173* 

189 

2041   2204 

236* 

252 

3304 

31 

3    4    6 

93 

108i 

124   ,139* 

155 

170* 

186 

2014   217 

2324 

248 

3254 

30* 

3    5    7 

91i 

1061 

122 

137* 

152* 

167* 

183 

198* 

213* 

2284  244 

320* 

30 

3    6    8 

90 

105 

120 

135 

150 

165 

180 

195 

210 

225   1240 

315 

291 

3    7  10 

88* 

103* 

118 

1324 

1474 

162* 
159* 

177 

19U 

206* 

221*  236 

3004 

29 

3    9    0 

87 

101  i 

116 

130i 

145 

174 

1884 

203 

2174 

232 

304* 

28* 

3  10    2 

85* 

99i 

114 

128* 

142* 

1561 

171 

185* 

1994 

213 

228 

299* 

28 

3  11    5 

84 

98 

112 

126 

140 

154 

168 

182 

196 

210 

224 

294 

27* 

3  12    9 

82i 

96* 
94* 

110 

123| 

137* 

151* 

165 

1781 

192i 

206* 

220 

2884 

27 

3  14    1 

81 

108 

121* 

135 

148* 

162 

175* 

189 

2024 

216 

26* 

3  15    6 

79* 

921 

106 

119* 

132* 

1451 

159 

172* 

185i 

1984  212 

278* 

26 

3  16  11 

78 

91 

104 

117 

130 

143 

156 

169 

182 

195 

208 

273 

25* 

3  18    5 

76* 

89* 

102 

1141 

127* 

140* 

153 

1654 

178* 

191* 

204 

2674 

25 

4    0    0 

75 

87* 

100 

112* 

125 

137* 

150 

1624 

17? 

187* 

200 

262* 

24* 

4    I    7 

851 

98 

110* 

122* 

134i 

147 

159* 

1714 

1834 

196 

257* 

24 

4    3    4 

72 

84 

96 

106 

120 

132 

144 

156 

168 

180 

192 

252 

23* 

4    5    1 

70} 

82* 

91 

105| 

117* 

129* 

141 

1521 

1644 

1?3 

188 

2464 

23 

4    6  11 

69 

80i 

92 

103* 

115 

126* 

138 

149* 

161 

184 

241* 

22* 

4    8  11 

67* 

781 

90 

101* 

112* 

1231 

135 

146* 

1574 

1684 

180 

238* 

22 

4  10  11 

66 

77 

88 

99 

110 

121 

132 

143 

154 

165 

176 

231 

211 

4  13    0 

64) 

75* 

86 

96| 

107* 

118* 

129 

1394 

150| 

161*   172 
157* !  168 

2254 

21 

4  15    3 

63 

73* 

84 

94* 

105 

115* 

126 

136* 

147 

220* 

20* 

4  17   7 

61* 

7U 

82 

92* 

102* 

1121 

123 

133* 

143* 

1534   164 

215* 

20 

5    0    0 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140" 

150 

160 

210 

19 

5    5    3 

37 

06* 

76 

85* 

95 

104* 

114 

123* 

133 

142* 

152 

199* 

18 

5  11    1 

54 

63 

72 

81 

90 

99 

106 

117 

126 

135 

144 

189 

17 

5  17    8 

51 

£9* 

68 

76* 

85 

934 

102 

1104 

119 

127* 

136     178* 

J9 

6    0    0 

50 

58* 

66* 

75 

83* 

91* 

100 

108* 

1161 

125 

133*  175 

16 

6    5    0 

48 

56 

64 

72 

80 

88 

96 

104 

112 

120 

128   1I68 

15 

6  13    4 

45 

52* 

60 

67* 

75 

82* 

90 

97* 

105 

1124 

120   I157* 

1^ 

rot 

40 
371 

^ 

53* 
50^ 

60 

^ 

g} 

80 
75 

s?i 

^ 

100 
934 

1061,140 
100     131* 

12 

8   6    8 

38 

42 

48 

54 

60 

66 

72 

78 

84 

90 

96   l]26 

_10 

10    0    0 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70       75  1 

80  1105 

The  highest  ]n1ce  of  3  per  cent,  stock  was  in  1737,  when  it  reached  107,  the 
lowest  in  September  1797,  when,  owinsr  to  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  the  foilnre  of  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  French  Republic,  and  other  dronmstances,  it  foU  to 
^*  I'   Since  lu20,  it  has  been  rarely  aboTe  93  or  below  75. 
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Pl41«8  for  the  Reduction  op  the  Public  Debt,  &c 

1.  A  scheme  for  the  gradual  eztinotion  of  the  National  Debt,  by  the  eatabUsh- 
ment  of  a  sinking  fbn^  was  Nojected,  but  only  partially  apphed,  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  1716  (3  Geo.  I.  c  27).  It  served,  howoTor,  in  some  respects^  as  the 
model  of  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  sinking  f^d,  su«u;e8t6d  by  Dr  Pnoe,  and 
brought  forward  by  Mr  Pitt  in  March  1786  (26  Geo.  IIlTo.  31),acoording  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  raise  and  apply  (thronch  the  medium  of  certain  commissioners) 
one  million  sterling  per  annum,  regularly  and  profiressiyely  to  the  purchase  of 
stock,  the  interest  accruing  thereon  being  applied  m  uke  manner,  so  that  the  whole 
would  operate  in  a  progressiye  accelerated  ratio  at  compNOund  interest.  Other  sums 
were  rendered  accessory  to  the  scheme,  and  at  the  expiry  of  28  years  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  ftmd  would  include  a  yearly  income  of  four  millions,  a  part  of 
which  might  then  be  applied  towards  the  relief  of  the  public.  Had  this  sinkiiig  fund 
been  always  confined  to  the  legitimate  end  first  proi>o8ed,  there  could  not  have  been 
any  doubt  with  regard  to  its  benefits.  But  its  operation  was  continued  and  enlarged 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1793,  during  periods  when  no  surplus  revenue 
existed,  and  when  the  sums  devoted  to  it  had  to  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  In  this  way  every  addition  to  the  sinking  fhnd  was  cancelled 
by  a  corresponding  addition  to  the  debt,  and  the  burden  of  an  expensive  establish- 
ment of  officers  and  clerks  was  maintained  for  no  beneficial  purpose  imaginable. 
This,  however,  was  the  least  part  of  the  eviL  It  is  well  known  that  the  price 
of  the  public  stocks  has  a  tendency  to  fall  at  the  period  of  every  new  creation  of 
debt,  and  that  the  degree  of  such  fall  is  influenced  by  the  amount  of  new  stock 
which  it  is  desired  to  create;  while  at  intervening  periods  the  tendency  is  of  an 
opposite  character,  so  that  the  redemption  of  any  portion  of  debt  will  not  bo 
efrected  on  terms  so  low  as  the  minister  has  accepted  at  the  period  of  its  creatidn. 
**  The  average  rate/'  says  Mr  Porter.  ^  at  which  3  per  cent,  stock  was  created 
between  1793  and  1801,  v^aa  £57, 7s.  6a.  of  money  for  £100  stock,  and  the  average 
market-price  during  that  period  was  £61, 17s.  6a.  for  £100  stock.  The  loss  to  the 
public  upon  the  additional  sum  borrowed,  in  order  that  it  might  be  redeemed  da- 
ring that  period,  which  was  £49,655,531,  amounted  to  4}  per  cent.,  or  £2,234,500. 
Between  1803  and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  averw  price  at  which  loans 
were  contracted  was  £60, 7s.  6d.  per  £100  stock,  and  the  averace  market  price 
during  that  time  was  £62. 17s.  6d.  per  £100.  The  loss  was  therefore  2h  per  cent, 
upon  the  sum  redeemed  during  that  time,  £176,173,240,  or  £4,404,331,  making 
together  an  amount  of  £6,638,831  absolutely  lost  to  the  public  by  these  operations. 
This  amount,  reckoned  at  the  average  price  of  the  various  loans,  is  equivalent  to 
a  capital  of  more  than  eleven  millions  of  3  per  cent,  stock,  with  which  the  country 
is  now  additionally  burdened  through  the  measure  of  borrowing  in  a  depressed 
market  more  money  than  was  wanted,  in  order  to  its  being  repaid  when  the  market 
for  public  securities  was  certain  to  be  higher."  {Progreu  qf  the  Nation^  sec.  4, 
c.  2,  p.  292.) 

The  fallacy  of  borrowing  larger  sums  than  were  wanted^  and  paying  in  conse- 
quence more  dearly  for  the  loan  of  what  was  actually  required,  m  order  to  accu- 
mulate the  surplus  into  a  f^d  for  buying  up  the  debt  at  a  higher  price  than  that 
at  which  it  was  contracted,  appears  now  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Sinkinij^  Fund 
Scheme,  however,  was  presented  in  such  a  flattering  point  of  view,  that  it  long 
deluded  the  public,  and  the  prospect  which  it  enabled  the  minister  to  hold  out  m 


the  speedy  redemption  of  the  debt,  had  the  effect  of  reconciling  the  people  to  the 
imposition  of  a  higher  amount  of  taxes  than  they  would  otherwise  have  borne.  Its 
absurdity  was  first  satisfactorily  exposed  in  1812  by  Dr  Hamilton,  who  proved  that 
**  the  excess  of  revenue  above  expenditure  is  the  only  real  sinking  fbnd  by  which 
public  debt  can  be  discharged.  The  increase  of  the  revenue,  and  the  diminution  of 
expense,  are  the  only  means  by  which  this  sinking  fhnd  can  be  enlaiged,  and  its 
operations  rendered  more  effectual :  and  all  schemes  for  discharging  we  national 
debt,  by  sinking  fUnds  operating  by  compound  interest,  or  in  any  other  manner,  ■ 
unless  BO  far  as  they  are  xounded  upon  this  principle,  are  illusory.'' 

Dr  Hamilton's  exposition  was  not  immediately  succ^sful ;  for  although,  on  the 
return  of  peace  in  1815,  it  was  found  impossible,  exhausted  as  tiie  nation  then  was 
by  the  stupendous  efforts  it  had  made  during  the  war,  to  continue  the  collection  of 
tne  taxes  required  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  sinking  fand,  yet  for  some 
years  a  semblance  of  this  was  kept  up  by  means  of  various  expedients,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  passing  of  the  act  10  Geo.  lY.  c.  27,  that  the  system  was  entirely 
abandoned.    By  that  act  it  was  provided,  that,  flrom  the  5th  of  July  1829,  there 
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shall  be  issaed  out  of  the  consolidated  fond  only  such  annual  gam  as  shall  appear 
to  be  the  aotnal  sari>Ius  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
redaction  of  the  national  debt,  by  the  commissioners  appointed  lor  that  purpose  ; 
namely,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Acconntant-seneral  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ana  the 
GoTemor  and  Deputy-govemor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  time  l)eing  ;  and 
that  the  Lords  m  tne  Treasury  shall,  every  quarter,  make  up  accounts  of  the 
annual  revenue  for  the  four  preceding^  quarters,  and  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
surplus  to  be  issued  to  the  said  commissioners,  who  are  to  publish,  in  the  London 
Craxette,  ihe  sum  which  vnll  be  so  applicable  in  the  ensuing  quarter.  It  was  also 
provided  that  all  stock  and  annuities  standing  in  their  names  on  5th  July  1829 
should  be  cancelled,  and  the  dividends  cease  to  be  paid ;  and  that  in  future  all 
stock  purchased  by  them  should  be  cancelled  from  the  day  of  transfer. 

2.  The  conyersion  of  the  perpetual  annuities  payable  on  the  capital  of  the  fbnded 
debt  into  annuities  payable  only  for  a  limited  term  of  years,  already  explained, 
operates  indirectly  as  a  sinking  fund  ;  and  so  long  as  it  proceeds  upon  eouitable 
principles,  and  as  the  increasea  annual  charge  whicm  it  occasions  is  d^ayed  from  a 
bcnafide  reyenne,  and  is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  interfere  vdth  the  onward  progress 
of  the  conntry  throusii  excessive  taxation,  it  appears  to  be  liable  to  little  objection. 
A  considerable  relief  may  be  expected  fr^m  this  mode  of  redemption  in  the  course 
of  the  next  twenty  years,  particularly  after  1860,  when  the  long  annuities  expire. 

It  is  objected  bv  some  that  the  principle  of  this  system  is  subversive  of  the  spirit 
of  accumulation,  By  encouraging  mdividuals  to  consume  their  whole  property  dur- 
in^  their  lifetime,  and  as  such,  improper  for  the  adoption  of  government,  whose 
object  ought  ratner  to  be  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  forethought,  and  induce  people 
to  live  for  others  as  well  as  themselves.  But  the  terms  upon  which  annuities  are 
now  granted  by  government  are  not  such  as  to  give  an  increased  stimulus  to  this 
method  of  investment.  Annuities  are,  and  have  always  been,  granted  by  respect- 
able insurance  companies,  and  in  ever^  lar^e  community  there  must  be  numerous 
persons  to  whom  the  conversion  of  their  capital  into  an  annuity  is  a  matter  less  of 
choice  than  of  necessity. 

3.  Loans  during  war,  it  is  now  said,  should  be  funded  in  stock  bearing  a  rate  of 
interest  equivalent  to  the  market-rate  when  they  were  contracted  for,  rather  than 
in  stock  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  capital,  in 
order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  foil  of  interest  at  the  return  of  peace. 
This  opinion  was  advocated  by  Pr  Price  and  Dr  Hamilton ;  and  since  we  expe- 
rienoea  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  late  reductions  of  interest,  it  has  been  again 
brought  forward  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  xciii.,  Jan.  1828),  by  Mr  M'Cufloch 
in  his  **  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire  "  and  other  writings,  and  by  Mr  Porter 
in  his  **  I^ogress  of  the  Nation."  In  the  last-mentioned  work  (sec.  4,  c.  2^  p.  294)  it  is 
>hown  that  if  at  the  expense  of  a  small  present  sacrifice  of  ^  per  cent,  mterest,  the 
loans  during  the  last  wars  had  been  contracted  in  5  per  cent*  annuities,  and  if 
government  had  so  far  taken  advantage  of  the  subsequent  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
interest  as  to  procure  their  conversion  into  annuities  of  8^  per  cent.,  the  unre- 
deemed debt  at  the  present  time  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  exceeded  six 
hundred  millions,  wnile  the  annual  charge  upon  the  same  would  have  been  twenty- 
one  millions. 

Many  of  the  loans  during  the  last  war  were  raised  in  a  yery  improvident  man- 
ner, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  had  the  object  above  contended  for  been 
kept  more  st^&dily  in  view  by  the  government,  our  present  burdens  would  have 
been  less ;  but  whether  to  the  extent  supposed  by  Mr  Porter,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  inquire.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  comparative  eligi- 
bility of  funding  in  a  stock  bearing  a  high  or  low  rate  of  interest  must  depend 
in  a  considerable  degree  on  their  prices  in  the  market.  '*  At  all  times,"  says 
Mr  Ricardo,  **  the  5  j>er  cents  bear  a  very  low  relative  price  to  the  3  per  cents. 
Here,  then,  is  one  disadvantage  to  be  put  against  another,  and  it  must  depend 
npon  the  degree  in  which  the  prices  of  the  3  per  cents  and  5  per  cents  differ, 
^niether  it  be  more  desirable  to  raise  the  loan  in  the  one  or  in  the  other.  We  have 
little  doubt,  that  during  many  periods  of  the  vrar  there  would  have  been  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  making  the  loan  in  5  per  cent,  stock  in  preference  to  3  per  cent, 
stock.  The  market  in  5  per  cent,  stock,  too,  is  limited ;  a  sale  cannot  be  lorced  in 
it  without  causing  a  considerable  fall,— a  circumstance  known  to  the  contractors, 
^^  against  which  they  would  naturally  take  some  security  in  the  price  which 
they  bid  for  a  large  loan  if  hi  that  stock."  {Ency.  Brit.,  art.  Funding  System^ 
▼ol.  X.  p.  263.) 
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The  qaestion  as  to  the  be&t  method  of  funding,  therefore,  is  one,  the  solution  of 
which  most  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state  of  circumstances  at  the  time 
a  loan  beeomes  necessanr.  Meanwhile,  it  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  public 
mind  is  now  too  much  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  finance  to  permit  any 
further  imposition  with  respect  to  schemes  that  can  be  brought  to  the  (est  <u 
arithmeticiQ  calculation  ;  and  that  although  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  any  im- 
portant reduction  in  the  absolute  amount  of  our  public  debt,  yet  that  its  relatiTe 
Durden  will  become  gradually  but  effectually  lightened  through  the  advancing 
wealth  of  the  country.    [Revenue  and  Expbndituke.] 

FURLONG,  an  Engfish  measure  of  length,  equal  660  feet,  or  one-ei^th  of  a 
mile. 

FURS,  OB  PELTRIES.  The  term  peliry  is  applied  by  traders  to  the  raw  skin; 
and  fur  to  the  skin  after  the  inner  side  is  convertea  into  a  kind  of  leather.  The  use 
of  fors  originated  in  those  regions  of  the  N.  of  Europe  and  Asia  where  they  most 
abound,  and  where  the  severity  of  the  climate  renders  that  species  of  clothing 
necessary.  They  vrere  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were 
probably  introduced  into  civilized  Europe  by  the  northern  conauerors.  in  the  12th, 
l3th,  and  14th  centuries^  ftirs,  especially  those  of  the  sable  and  ermine,  formed  part 
of  the  &shionable  magnificence  <»  courts.  At  that  time  they  were  chiefly  procured 
fh>m  the  north  of  Asia  by  the  traders  of  Italy,  by  whom  they  were  distributed 
throughout  France,  England,and  other  countries.  Since  the  discovery  and  settlemeni 
of  Cainada,  however,  they  have  been  mostly  obtained  from  the  northern  parts  of 
America;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  article  of  commerce  which  has  called 
forth  a  more  daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  or  given  rise  to  a  more  courageous 
endurance  of  dangers  and  privations,  than  have  been  manifested  throughout  the 
prosecution  of  the  trade  in  those  bleak  and  savage  regions. 

The  ftir-trade  was  brought  into  repute  by  the  French  soon  after  their  settlement 
in  Canada  in  1608,  and  tneir  success  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  English 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  was  chartered  by  Cliarles  II.  in  1670,  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  vrith  the  Indians  in  the  vast  territories  a4Joining 
the  inlet  nrom  which  the  corporation  takes  its  name.  But  their  charter  never 
having  been  confirmed  by  Pariiament,  hunting  in  those  regions  was  still  considerod 
to  be  open  to  all  British  subjects,  and  not  a  few  enraiged  in  it  This  irregular  trade 
was  suspended  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Canada  in  1759,  but  it  soon 
afterwards  revived  and  increased.  In  1766.  private  adventurers  began  to  traffic  fh>m 
Michillimakinac,  whose  success  incited  otnen  to  follow  their  example ;  and  inde- 
pendent traden  gradually  spread  over  every  part  of  the  country,  until  1787,  when 
these  scattered  parties  were  united  into  one  great  body,  under  the  name  of  the 
*'  North- West  Company."  The  rivalry  of  this  association  had  the  effect  of  inspiriting 
and  extending  the  traae,  but  it  was  carried  on  by  them  in  many  respects  oeyond 
legitimate  limits,  and  often  accompanied  by  open  violence  and  bloodshed,  in  which 
both  Europeans  and  natives  were  alike  sufferers.  Never  indeed  was  a  more  furious 
contest  wiurod  between  two  mercantile  bodies  than  between  the  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Coon)anies.  At  length,  in  1 8*21 ,  the  two  concerns  were  united,  undler 
the  firm  of  the  **  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company,"  vrith  much  advantage  to  the  peace 
of  the  to  oountries,  and  perhaps  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  trade.  The 
skins  collected  by  tms  Company  are  all  shipped  to  London,  mostly  from  their  fac- 
tories of  York  Fort  and  Moose  Fort  in  Hudson's  Bay;  others  from  Fort  Van- 
couver, on  the  Columbia,  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  from  MontreaL  This  last, 
which  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  North- West  Company,  has,  since  the  uniou, 
sunk  into  a  subordinate  station. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  for-trade  is  chiefly  prosecuted  by  the 
**  North  American  l<\ir  Company."  whose  principal  establishment  is  at  MicniUi- 
makinao,  where  it  receives  skins  from  the  post  depending  on  that  station,  and  fnm 
those  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  the  great  range  of 
country  extending  thence  to  the  Ilocky  Mountains.  This  Coinpany  penetrates  into 
the  bosom  of  these  distant  regions  by  means  of  steam-boats.  Of  other  associations 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  celebrated  are  Ashley's  Company  fi:x>m  St  Louis,  and 
Captain  Bonneville  s,  formed  at  New  York  in  1831 ;  which  last  has  pushed  its 
enterprises  into  tracts  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  coasts  of  Monterrey 
and  Upper  California.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  districts  from  the  l^iississippi  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  now  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  the  hunter.  Almost  all  the  American  ftirs  which  do  not  belong 
to  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company  find  their  way  to  New  York,  where  they  are  either 
distributed  for  home  consumption  or  exported  chiefiy  to  London. 
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The  fiir-trade  is  also  extensiyely  pursued  by  the  Russians  in  the  N.  of  Asia  and 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  Their  chief  association  is  the  Russian  American 
Company  of  Moeoow ;  and  the  principal  markets  for  their  fiirs  are  the  fkirs  of 
Kiaehta^  Noi^orod,  and  Leipsio. 

Furs  mav  he  divided  into  two  distinct  classes:  those  employed  for  clothing  or 
ornamental  purposes,  and  those  used  in  felting  or  nat-making.  Of  the  former,  the 
mincipal  are  tiie  gray,  silyer,  and  black  fox,  tne  ermine,  sable,  chinchilla,  fitchet, 
Dear,^  martin,  mime,  fynz,  and  wolf ;  of  the  latter,  the  beaver,  nutria,  otter,  hare, 
rabbit,  and  racoon  ;  out  seyeral  of  the  skins  used!  for  felting  purposes  are  manu- 
factured for  dress.  Furs,  and  espedaUy  those  used  for  feltinj^,  are  farther  distin- 
guished into  seasoned  and  unsecuoned  skins  ;  the  former  bemg  those  which  are 
taken  off  the  animal  in  winter  when  the  fur  is  at  its  ftill  growth,  and  in  the  highest 
state  of  perfection  as  to  fineness;  the  latter,  those  obtained  in  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  when  it  is  short,  coarse,  and  hairy,  and  generally  not  wortn  more  than  a 
third  of  the  value  of  that  found  on  the  best  seasoned  skins. 

The  more  valuable  and  scarce  furs  are  chiefly  procured  in  Asiatic  Russia.  The 
'^  preciooa  ermine*'  and  sable,  both  of  the  genus  musiela  (weasel),  are  obtained  of 
the  best  quality  only  in  the  cold  regions  of  that  country  and  the  N.  of  £urope.  The 
snowy  wniteness  of  the  former,  and  the  rich  dark  shades  of  the  latter,  with  the 
great  depth,  and  the  peculiar,  almost  flowing  softness  of  their  skins  and  fur,  have 
combinea  to  give  them  a  preference  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  they  still  main- 
tain the  same  relative  estimate  in  regard  to  other  furs,  as  when  the}r  marked  the 
rank  of  the  crusader,  and  were  emblazoned  in  heraldry.  The  martin  resembles 
the  sable ;  the  best  are  firom  Kamtschatka  and  N.  Asia,  but  in  every  pack  of 
American  skins,  some  are  to  be  found  of  a  beautif\al  shade,  and  a  deep  rich  olive 
colour.  Next  to  these  in  value  are  the  sea-otter,  the  mink,  and  the  fiery  fox.  The 
sea-otter,  procured  in  Behring's  Island,  Kamtschatka.  and  opposite  coasts  oi 
America,  is  an  exceedingly  fine,  soft,  close  fur,  jet  black  in  winter,  with  a  silken 
gloss  ;  the  fhr  of  tiie  young  animal  being,  however,  of  a  beautiful  brown  colour. 
The  sea-otter  is  confined  to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Americiu  and  the  number  is  now  so 
much  reduced  as  to  render  the  chase  an  object  of  little  oonsequence.  The  land- 
otter  abounds  on  the  borders  of  all  the  interior  lakes  of  that  country ;  but  its  skin, 
chiefly  need  for  collars  and  linings,  is  comparatively  of  small  value.  The  mink  is  a 
diminutive  species  of  otter.  The  fiery  fox,  the  bright  red  of  Asia,  more  brilliantly 
coloured  ana  finer  than  any  other  of  the  genus,  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  the 
standard  of  value  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  tnat  quarter  of  the  world.  Of  the 
American  fox  there  are  many  varieties,  as  the  black,  red,  gray,  white,  cross,  sUver, 
and  dun  coloured.  The  silver  fox  is  a  rare  animal,  a  native  of  the  woody  dis- 
trict below  the  falls  of  the  Columbia  river.  Bear  skins  of  various  kinds  and 
colours  are  procured  in  N.  America,  and  are  much  used  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe  both  for  warmth  and  ornament,  particularly  on  the  outside  of  carriages. 
The  hide  of  the  wolf  is  considered  peculiarly  fitted  for  knapsacks  and  similar  pur- 
poses, for  which  it  is  much  employed  in  Germany. 

The  beaver's  fiir  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  owing  to  its  abundance 
(though  this  is  now  much  less  than  formerly)  and  the  large  and  sure  demand  for  it 
in  tiie  hat  muiu&cture.  It  appears  to  be  mdigenous  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  thouch  in  {he  settlea  countries  and  in  even  those  open  to  private  hunters, 
it  is  now  neany  exterminated.  The  skins  are  divided  into  parchment,  or  those  of 
the  old  animals,  and  cub,  or  those  of  the  young  ones.  The  latter  are  the  finest,  but 
from  their  smalls  size  are  not  of  equal  viuue  vrith  the  others,  and  they  have  become 


vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
an  article  of  importance  ;  the  fur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  inferior  hats.  Nu- 
tria skins  have  become  of  considerable  importance  only  vrithin  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  they  are  imported  fh>m  S.  America,  principally  from  La  Plata.  Of  the  other 
lorei^  furs  it  is  unnecessary  to  spei^  as  a  description  of  all  those  of  much  inter- 
est will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads.  The  only  British  ones  that  need  be 
noticed  are  those  of  the  rabbit  and  the  hare,  which  are  both  extensively  used  for 
felting ;  the  hair  «€  the  silver-tipped  rabbit  of  Lincolnshire,  however,  is  hiiB^hly 
esteemed  for  dreBs,~a  purpose  for  which  it  is  exported  both  to  Russia  and  Chma. 
Furs  are  not  only  used  and  valued  in  those  countries  where  they  are  needed 
tor  defence  against  the  severity  of  the  seasons,  but  also  among  the  inhabitants  of 
milder  climates,  who,  bc^g  of  Tartar  or  Sclavonian  descent,  are  said  to  inherit  an 
attachment  to  that  species  of  clothing.  Such  are  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  Southern 
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RoBsia,  China,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  many  of  the  nations  of  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  Europe.  In  Syria,  figypt,  Bucnaria,  and  Independent  Tartary,  there  ia 
also  a  great  consumption  where  there  exists  no  physical  necessity. 

The  principal  emporium  of  the  fur-trade  is  London,  where  the  Teasels  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  arriye  about  the  end  of  September  ;  and  the  public  sales 
afterwards  held  by  them  are  attended  hj  many  foreign  merchants,  whose  purchases 
are  chiefly  sent  to  the  great  fairs  of  Leipsic,  whence  they  are  distributed  through 
▼arious  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  furs  exposed  for 
sale  by  the  Company  in  December  of  the  three  years  1835, 1836,  and  1837  :— 


Skinsqf 

B«aver 

Martin 

Otter 

Fox,   Silver  and 

Oroes 

Other  Foxee 

Mosqaash 

Bear 


78.908 
61,005 
15,487 

910 

8,704 

1,111,646 

4^127 


1836. 


46,063 
52,749 
8,432 

471 

1,024 

160,996 

1£15 


1837. 


82.927 
156,168 
15,934 

2,147 

22,861 

838.549 

7.563 


Skint  (if 

Fbher 

Lynx 

Mink 

Wolf 

Wolrerene.... 

Badger 

Swan 

Racoon 


1835. 


2.479 
6.990 
17.809 
3,722 
1,263 

698 
4,703 

522 


1836. 


1.327 

3,762 

19,228 

307 

143 

901 

12 

» 


1837. 


6,115 
31,887 
97.750 
7,081 
9,166 
744 
6.600 
565 


The  Talue  of  furs,  especially  of  those  which  are  articles  of  luxury  and  fitshion, 
varies  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  in  consequence  of  the  great  inequality  of  the 
supply  and  the  demand ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  price  in  the  course  of  a  sin^e 
year  often  exceed  300  per  cent.  The  following  has  been  obligingly  ftimished  to 
the  publishers  of  this  work  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  the  average  prices 
of  each  description  in  the  sales  of  1836,  which  are  considerod  as  affording  a  good 
general  idea  oi  the  course  of  the  trade  : — 

£ 

Fox,  Snver 10 

....  Croee 1  12 

....  Red 0  10 

....  White 0    9 

....  Kit 0    3 

Musqnash 0    0 

Bear 0  18   6 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  chief  imports  of  ftir  into  the  United  Kingdom 
In  1839  :— 


Beaver,  pardiment,  per 

•Un 1  12  6 

....  Cub 0  12  3 

....  Coat,  per  lb. 0  19  0 

Martin,  per  sun 0  15  6 

Otter,  Sea 9  10  0 

....    Land 1    3  6 


I.  d. 

0  0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 


£  i. 

Fisher 0  14 

Lynx 1  0 

Mink 0  2 

Wolf 0  6 

Wolverene 0  5 

Swan 0  6 

Racoon 0  9 


Bear No. 

BriUth 
America. 

United 

State*. 

La  Plata 

Sutet. 

North  of 
Europe. 

4.313 
57,827 

74,046 

594^994 

uVaw 

4.809 
10,876 

26V721 
82.211 
211,156 

"371 

214,'SM 

196 

96 

102,451 

127.317 

3,6S8 

6,554 

9t0 

865 

Beaver 

Martin 

iMink 

iMnaquaih 

b^atrla 

FUSTIAN,  a  coarse  thick  cotton  stuff,  generally  tweeled,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 
The  most  common  kind  is  named  pillow  ;  out  the  mbrics  called  barragan,  corduroy, 
Telveret,  yelyeteen,  beaverteen,  and  thickset,  are  also  fustians.  These  cloths  are 
made  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

FUSTIC  (Fr.  Bow  Jat<ne.  Qet,  OtlbhoUs,  Sp,  Palo  del  BrasUamariOo^  &  dye- 
wood,  the  produce  of  a  large  tree,  a  species  of  mulberry  iMonu  Hnotoria),h  natire 
of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Inoies  ;  the  best  bemj^  that  of  Cuba.  It  is  of  a 
sulphur  colour  with  orange  veins,  hard  and  strong,  and  is  imported  in  the  form  oi 
logs  or  large  blocks.  The  yellow  dye  which  it  anords,  though  extremely  durable 
when  in  combination  with  an  aluminous  base,  yet,  being  dull  and  muddy,  is  chiefly 
employed  in  compound  colours.  About  10,000  tons  of  tne  timber  are  annually  im- 
ported, of  which  upwards  of  four-fifths  are  entered  for  home  consumption.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  importations  are  from  Colombia  ;  the  remainder  chiefiy  from  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  and  the  United  States. 

ZatUe  Fustic,  or  Fustet^  yulgarly  called  voung  fustic,  in  distinction  from  the 
preceding,  which  is  sometimes  termed  old  fustic^  is  the  produce  of  the  Venetian 
sumach  {nhus  cotinus),  a  shrub  growing  principally  in  Italy,  the  S.  of  FVance,  and 
Greece.  Both  the  root  and  the  stem  afford  a  fugitiye  yellow  colour ;  but  it  is 
seldom  used  alone,  being  chiefly  employed  as  an  accessory  to  heighten  cochineal 
and  other  d^es,  and  to  give  them  a  yellowish  tin^.  Tms  wood  is  imported  in 
small  quantities  from  Patras  in  the  Morea,  the  loman  Islands,  and  other  places. 
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GAL  ANGAL  (Fr.  Galanga.  Ger.  OalgarU),  a  brown  tuberose  root,  with  a  faint 
aromatic  smell  and  pungent  taste,  like  a  mixture  of  pepper  and  ginger.  There  are 
two  kinds,  galangal  major  {Alpinia  CkUanga)  and  gamngal  minor,  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  strongest  in  all  its  qualities,  and  by  far  the  more  yaluaole.  It  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  colour  on  the  outside  being  browner,  and  in  the  inside  reddish, 
whilst  the  greater  root  is  brownish  on  the  outside^  of  a  dirty  white  within,  and 
covered  wltn  rings  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  distant.  They  are  produced  in 
China,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  used  in  medicine* 

GALB ANUM  (Arab,  itorjvvd  Fr.  Galbanum,  Ger.  MutterharM.  TerB.Beer' 
Slid),  a  medicinal  gum-resin,  produced  by  a  perennial  plant  iBubon-Galbanum) 
indigenous  to  Africa.  It  has  a  peculiar  strong  odour,  not  unlike  that  of  turpen- 
tine, and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1'212.  The  oest  occurs  in  pale-coloured 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  composed  of  clear  white  tears.  A  more  com- 
mon kind  is  in  agglutinated  masses,  consisting  of  yellowish  or  reddish  and  clear 
white  tears,  mix^with  seeds  and  leaves.  When  blackish,  of  a  weak  smell,  soft, 
and  mixed  with  sand  and  other  impurities,  it  is  bad.  It  is  exported  from  Syria, 
the  Levant,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

GALENA  (Fr.  Plomb  sulfure.  Ger.  Bleiglanx),  or  lead^lance,  is  a  native  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  found  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  and  other  places.  It  is  the 
richest  ore  of  that  metal,  and  nearly  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  frt>m 
galena.  It  usually  occurs  in  heavy,  shining,  black,  or  blueish  lead-coloured  cubical 
masses.    It  is  used  in  the  form  or  powder,  called  Alqutfoxue^  for  glazing  pottery. 

GALLEON,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  vessels  of  war  used  oy  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  in  later  times  to  those  large  ships  in  which  the  former 
transported  treasure  from  their  American  colonies. 


(jrALLEY^  a  long,  narrow,  flat-built  vessel,  with  one  deck,  propelled  by  sails 
hich  vfas  much  used,  especially  by  the  Italians,  until  of  late  years,  yk 


it  was  superseded  by  the  steam-Doat.  It  carried  two  masts  with  lateen  sails^ 
and,  drawmg  but  little  water,  was  well  adapted  for  coast  navigation  ;  while,  by 
means  of  its  oars,  it  had  an  advantage  over  sailing  vessels  in  tne  dead  calms  so 
fr^uent  in  the  Mediterranean. 

CrALLIC  ACID,  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1786,  exists  in  most  astringent  vege- 
tables, and  especially  in  gall-nuts.  Its  constituents  are  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  soud,  in  taste  slightly  sour  and  astringent,  inodorous,  crystal- 
lizing in  white  silky  needles.  In  boiling  water  it  is  freely  soluble,  but  it  requires 
100  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution  ;  it  dissolves  also  in  ether  and  alcohol.  In 
the  form  of  tincture  of  galls  it  is  much  employed  as  a  chemical  reagent.  With 
bases  it  combines  to  form  salts,  called  gaUates. 

^  GALLIOT,  a  name  given  to  a  Dutch  vessel,  of  which  the  bow  and  stem  are 
similar,  round,  and  blufl*,  and  the  bottom  flat,  so  as  to  draw  little  water  ;  and  having 
on  each  side,  suspended  by  an  iron  bolt,  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  called  a  lee-board, 
which,  when  required,  is  let  down  on  the  lee-side  of  the  vessel,  to  prevent  her 
drifting  so  fast  to  leeward  as  she  would  otherwise  do.  The  galliot  has  two  masts : 
the  foremast,  the  tallest^Js  rigged  as  a  sloop  ;  while  the  aftermast  carries  a  small 
sail  termed  the  mizzen.  This  vessel  is  chiefly  adapted  for  the  shallows  off  the  coast 
of  Holland. 

GALLON,  the  unit  of  the  imperial  measures  of  capacity^  contains  10  lbs.  avoir- 
dnpois,  or  277*274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water.  It  contains  almost  exactly  one- 
fiftn  more  than  the  former  English  wine  gallon,  or  5  Imp.  gallons  =  6  wine  gallons 
nearly.  Also  60  Imp.  gallons  s  59  old  ale  gallons  nearly.  [Measukbs  amd 
WeightsJ 

GALL(>ON,  a  narrow  thick  ferret  or  lace,  commonly  made  of  mohair  or  ailk  ; 
but  sometimes  of  wool,  thread,  gold,  or  silver.  It  is  used  as  edging,  and  is  largely 
employed  in  binding  hats.  The  flner  kind  is  manufactured  at  Coventry,  and  the 
coarser  at  Spitalflelds. 

GALLS  (Fr.AroidfrftfGo/fe.  Ger.  GaUanfeL  It.  Galle.  Sp.  AgaUas),  a  \dnd  of 
nuts  or  vegetable  wens,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  produced 
on  several  species  of  oal:  trees,  by  the  perforation  of  insects  for  the  depodtion  of  their 
eggs.  This  nest  increases  in  size,  together  with  the  larva  enclosed  m  it,  which,  on 
arriving  at  maturity,  eats  its  way  out.  and  hence  gall-nuts  are  generally  found 
vith  a  hole  in  them.    They  are  in  perfection  when  they  have  acquired  their  full 
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size  and  weight,  bat  before  tbe  vonng  insect  bas  pierced  tbem  ;  after  wbicb,  ther 
become  of  a  brighter  coloor,  ana  lose  part  of  their  weight.  Tbe  nuts  first  gathered 
are  called  blue  and  green  galls ;  those  later  are  Yerj  inferior  in  Talne,  and  are 
called  white  galls.  They  are  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  ooTered  with  spines,  of 
an  ash  gray,  or  greenish,  or  blackish-brown  colour.  Those  which  are  heayy  and  not 
perforated  are  preferred  ;  bat  in  commerce  they  are  almost  InTariably  found  in  a 
pierced  state.  They  are  produced  abundantly  throughout  Asia  liunor  from  » 
small  species  of  oak  iQuerout  ir^fecioria),  and  the  best  are  those  of  Aleppo  or  Mo< 
sul,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  mostly  of  a  blueish  or  grayish  colonr, 
hard,  heav^,  compact,  with  numerous  small  tubercles  on  their  surtace.  The  Eu- 
ropean ranety  is  pale  white  or  brownish,  smooth,  light,  easUy  broken^  and  much 
weaker  than  the  Eastern.  Galls  abound  in  astringent  matter  or  tannin,  and  are 
lar^y  used  in  dyein^^  inkmakinf[,  and  in  medicine.  They  are  imported  in  bags 
weighing  1  cwt.,  and  m  chests  weiring  from  2  to  3  cwt.  each. 

GAMBOGE,  OB  CAMBOGE  CEr.Gomme  Gutte.  Ger.  ChtmndguU)^  agom- 
reein,  the  product  of  a  tree  in  Siam,  the  name  of  which  b  doubtful.  It  is  inodor- 
ous and  nearly  insipid  to  the  taste.  The  best,  the  pipe-gamboge,  is  in  rolls  of 
a  dull  orance  colour,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture,  of  a  deep  orange  yellow,  and 
a  waxy  rather  than  resinous  lustre.  It  also  occurs  in  cakes,  fncture  unaTon, 
slightly  porous,  colour  less  bright,  and  lustre  more  resinous.  The  larger  cakes, 
and  such  as  are  dark  coloured,  should  be  rejected.  Grenuine  gamb^  comes 
from  Siam,  and  is  Imported  to  this  country  generally  by  the  way  of  Singapore  or 
China.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  water-colours,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  some 
varnishes.    It  is  also  a  rough  and  violent  cathartic. 

GARBLE,  the  dross  and  refiise  of  spices  and  drugs. 

GARBLING,  picking  out  the  worst  of  any  commodity. 

GARLIC,  a  perenniiu  plant  {Allium  iotivum),  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  its  root,  which  consists  of  pungent  acrimonious  bulbs,  of  a  strong 
and  offensive  smell.  It  is  employed  as  a  condiment,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  curries  : 
it  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

GARNET  (fh>m  Fr.  Grenat,  of  the  colour  of  pomegranate  seeds)  is  a  precious 
stone,  of  which  there  are  different  kinds.  The  most  valuable  is  the  Almandine, 
premoui.gctmety  or  oarbtmole,  a  beautiful  crystallized  mineral,  of  various  shades  of 
red,  vrith  sometimes  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  blue,  or  a  smoky  aspect.  It  is  oommonlv 
translucent,  often  transparent.  Principal  localities^  Ceylon,  Pegu,  and  Grreenlancl. 
Common  garnet  differs  firom  the  preceding,  in  bemg  commouy  opaque  or  only 
translucent ;  colour  reddish,  yellowish,  greenish,  or  blackish  brown.  It  is  found 
in  Scothind,  Sweden,  and  otner  countries.  Pyrope  is  a  deep  blood-red  variety,  in 
roundish  and  angular  grains,  completely  transparent ;  chief  localities,  Germany 
and  Ceylon.  Others  are  distinguisned  by  different  names  ;  as,  p^eneite,  vrhich  is 
a  black  variety  ;  grotsular,  of  a  light  olive-green  colour  ;  aplomtj  usually  of  a  deep 
brown  or  orange-brovm,  and  opaque ;  manganesian  garnet^  ^  a  deep  hyadntn 
or  brovmish-red ;  melanUey  usually  quite  black  and  opaque ;  eolophoniie^  of  » 
greenish,  yellowish-brown,  or  orange-red  colour  ;  aUoonroUe,  of  a  grayish,  dingy 
yellow,  or  reddish  hue,  and  opaque ;  and  topaxoUte^  which  is  of  a  topaz-yellow. 

GAS-LIGHT.  Gaseous  compounds  flttea  for  the  purposes  of  illumination  are 
abundantly  produced  during  the  decomposition  or  destructive  distillation  of 
different  inflammable  substances.  These  are  decomposed  in  establishments  formed 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  pure  inflammable  gases  are  conducted  through  pipes  to 
the  situations  where  they  are  required,  and  where  their  consumption  ma]^  be  regu- 
lated to  the  greatest  nicety  according  to  circumstances.  Coal,  oil,  and  resin  are  the 
substances  wnich  have  been  employed  in  this  manufacture. 

Coal  oas  was  the  kind  first  used,  and  it  is  still  that  which  is  chiefly  consumed. 
Tbe  person  who  first  applied  it  to  nsefol  purposes  was  Mr  William  Murdoch,  of 
Soho,  who,  in  1792,  employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  his  house  and  offices, 
then  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall.  Little  furtner  apmars  to  have  been  done  for  seyeral 
years  towards  making  the  discovery  public.  Betwixt  1800  and  1805,  however, 
^-lights  were  introduced  into  several  private  mannfactorieS|  and  also  exhibitea 
m  Paris  and  London.  In  1814,  they  came  into  common  use  m  London  ;  in  1818, 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  they  are  now  generally  employed  in  all  the  large  towns  in 
this  country,  and  in  many  on  the  Continent. 

Coal  gas  is  generated  from  coal  subjected  to  distillation  in  iron  cylinders  or 
retorts  at  a  red  neat.  It  is  contaminated  at  first  vdth  tar,  ammoniacal  and  other 
vapours,  from  which  it  is  freed  in  a  condensing  vessel,  and  also  vrith  more  or  less 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
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means  of  lime,  in  vessels  called  purifiers.  The  carbaretted  hydrogen  ^s,  tuffi- 
ciently  pore  for  use,  is  then  transmitted  into  gasometers,  whence  &e  pipes  issue 
for  the  supply  of  houses  and  other  purposes.  A  quantity  of  coke  is  left  in  the 
retort,  which,  with  the  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  other  refuse  matter,  is  applied 
to  different  uses  in  the  arts. 

The  purification  of  coal  gas  is  of  great  importance,  because,  if  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  be  allowed  to  remain,  it  is  not  only  nighly  noxious  during  combustion,  but 
in  the  eyeut  of  the  gas  escaping  it  is  no  less  an  eviL  It  is  fetid  and  unwholesome, 
and  causes  the  immediate  tarnishing  of  silTor  and  other  metals :  fortunately  its 
presence  is  readily  detected  by  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sugar 
of  leadj  and  no  gas  should  be  burned  which  blackens  it.  The  specific  gravity  of 
purifiea  coal  gas  varies  from  '450  to  '650. 

The  coal  ^st  suited  for  distillation  is  that  which  contains  most  bitumen  and 
least  sulphur  ;  and  hence  the  superior  purity  of  the  gas  procured  from  the  Scotch 
cannel  or  parrot  coal,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
which  it  contains/ and  the  more  ffeneral  use  of  this  light  in  dwellmg-houses  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  A  chiUdron  of  coals  should  yield  about  12,000  cubical 
feet  of  purified  gas,  of  which  each  argand  burner,  equal  to  six  wax  candles,  may 
be  considered  as  consuming  from  four  to  five  cubical  feet  per  hour. 

Oil  Gas  is  procured  abundantly  by  the  decomposition  of  oil  trickled  into  a  red- 
hot  retort,  half-filled  with  coke  or  brick.  It  contains  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
requires  no  purification,  and  is  much  richer  in  carburetted  hydrogen  than  coal  gas. 
Sp.  gr.  about  '900.  Mr  Brande  states  that  **  a  ^llon  of  whale  oil  affords  about 
90  cubical  feet  of  gas,  of  an  average  specific  gravity  of  *900,  and  an  argand  burner, 
equal  to  seven  candles,  consumes  a  cubical  loot  and  a  half  per  hour.^  Less  of  it 
is  thus  re<^uired  than  of  coal  gas  for  any  given  quantity  of  lignt.  and  the  atmosphere 
of  a  room  is  less  heated  and  contaminated  by  its  combustion  ^  but  notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  the  great  expense  has  led  nearly  to  the  entire  disuse  of  this  kind 

KEsnt  Gas,  equal  in  quality  to  that  from  oil,  is  procured  in  abundance  by  a 
peeuliar  treatment  of  resm^  and  considerable  hopes  were  some  years  ago  enter- 
tained that  it  would  come  mto  general  nse^  but  later  experiments  seem  to  prove 
that  in  this  country  at  least  it  cannot  in  pomt  of  economy  compete  with  that  pro- 
duced from  coal. 

The  economy  of  gas  light  is  variously  estimated.  According  to  Mr  Brande,  a 
chaldron  of  coals  at  25s.  should  afford  1}  chaldron  of  coke  at  138.      .      £0  16    8 

24fi:al]onsof  tar,  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  other  products  at  Id.       .        0    2    0 

1'2,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  at  lOs.  per  1000  C.  F.  .  .  .  6    0    0 

£6  18  3 
^  The  cost  of  a  lamp  fed  by  ^,  and  givin/E^  the  light  of  7  candles,  will  be  )d. 
per  hour ;  of  Argand's  lamp  with  spermaceti  oil,  8d. ;  of  mould  candles,  S^d.;  and 
of  wax  candles.  Is.  2d.  per  nour.*'  JDr  Ure,  in  estimating  the  comparative  economy 
of  different  kinds  of  light,  and  assuming  the  illuminating  power  from  wax  to  be 
indicated  by  100,  states  that  from  tallow  to  be  28*6  ;  oil.  I4'3;  coal  gas,  476;  thus 
making  the  cost  of  wax  about  three  and  a  half  times  tnat  of  tallow,  and  tallow 
about  six  times  that  of  coal  gas. 

The  light  from  ess,  however,  besides  being  procured  at  a  smaller  expense,  is 
also  more  generally  convenient  than  that  yielded  by  other  substances  in  the 
ordinary  mode,  as  it  may  be  reduced  in  an  instant  from  the  greatest  splendour 
to  the  faintest  degree  of  illumination  by  the  simple  adjustment  of  the  stop-cock. 
Its  uses  in  buildings  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  industrial  or  domestic  purposes, 
itre  universally  known  and  appreciated.  Still  more  conspicuous,  perhap8|  is  its 
superiority  as  a  street  light ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  from  its  appkcation 
in  this  manner,  our  large  towns  have  derived  great  additional  security  against  the 
perpetration  of  crimes. 

In  London  there  are  18  public  gas  establishments,  and  12  companies,  and  the 
capital  invested  in  works  and  apparatus  is  estimated  at  £3,000.000.    [Stocks.] 

GAUZE  (Fr.  Ooze),  a  very  light  and  truisparent  silken  nbric,  supposed  to 
have  been  first  made  in  Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
British  gauze  is  made  chi^y  at  Paisley  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  manufactured  in 
France.    [Silk  Manufacture.] 

GA2XTTE,  a  term  applied  to  newspapers  in  several  parts  of  the  Continent.  It 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  gazetta^  the  name  of  a  small  Venetian  coin,  the  usual 
price  of  those  first  published  in  Italy.    In  this  country  the  term  is  chiefiy  used  in 
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referenoe  to  the  official  newspapers.  The  first  English  nzette  was  published  ai 
Oxford,  whilst  the  conrt  residea  there,  on  7th  November  1665.  On  the  removal  of 
the  royal  family  to  the  metropolis,  the  title  was  changed  to  the  London  GoseeUe^ 
which  is  now  published  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  There  are  also  official  gaieties 
issued  on  these  days  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

GENEVA  (Du.  Genever,  Fr.  GenUvre)^  a  spiritous  liquor  procured  by  fer- 
menting a  mixture  of  malt  and  rye,  and  distilling  the  product  with  juniper  berries, 
by  which  a  spirit  is  obtained  havmg  a  neculiar  flavour,  derived  from  a  volatile  oil 
contained  in  the  trmt.  It  is  powerfmly  stimulating :  and  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
junipers  having  a  special  action  on  the  odneys^  has  lea  to  its  being  used  medicinally 
in  oropsy  and  other  diseases.  Geneva  is  principally  made  in  the  Netherbinds, 
and  chiefly  at  Schiedam,  a  tovm  of  S.  Holland,  about  six  miles  from  Rotterdam, 
from  whence  it  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities,  especially  to  this  country, 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  United  States.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  annual 
consumption  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was  nearly  700,000 gallons; 
but  under  the  blighting  iiSluenoe  of  the  neavy  duty  shortly  afterwards  impoeed  by 
MrVansittai'  .«-«-.       ..  .     .  , 

considerable 
the 
Spiiuts.1 

GENOA.    [Sardinia.] 

GENTIAN  (Ger.  Gelber  Enxian.  Fr.  GenHane  Jaune),  a  perennial  plant 
iGerUiana  luted)  abundant  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  mountain  forests  of  Germany^ 
the  roots  of  which  are  used  as  stomachic  bitters.  They  are  about  an  inch  thiok, 
externally  reddish-brown  ;  smell  weakly  aromatic  ;  taste  at  first  sweetish,  then 
intensely  bitter.  They  also  occur  of  a  paler  colour :  but  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  intermixed  with  those  of  white  hellebore. 

GERMAN  SILVER,  sometimes  called  white  copper,  or  pakfonj^,  is  an  alloy 
composed  generally  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  the  proportions  varying  according 
to  circumstances.  When  mtended  as  a  substitute  for  silver,  they  are — copper  50 
parts,  nickel  25,  and  zinc  25.  But  the  proportions  in  the  genuine  German  silver, 
as  made  from  the  original  ore  found  in  Hildburghausen,  are  given  by  Keferstein  as 
follows :— Copper,  40*4 :  nickel,  31*6  ;  zinc,  25'4 ;  iron,  2*6. 

GERMANY  (Grer.  DeiUscnland),  an  extensive  country  situate  in  the  centre 
of  Europe,  between  lat.  45°  b'  and  57°  50'  N.,  and  long.  6°  20^  and  20°  lO'  E., 

and  Austrian 

r  the  Baltic. 

divided  into  SB 

different  states,  independent  as  regards  their  interior  administration,  but.  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  (1815).  united  into  one  body,  called  the  Germanic  OonfeaeraHon^ 
which,  by  means  of  a  feaerative  diet,  professes  to  maintain  the  external  and  internal 
security  of  the  country.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  diet  is  transacted  by  a  perma- 
nent mmor  council,  composed  of  17  votes,  of  which  1 1  principal  states,  namely,  the 
Austrian  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wurtem> 
berg,  grand  duchies  of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Luxemburg,  electorate  of 
Hesse-Cassel^  and  duchy  of  Holstein,  have  each  1,  and  the  other  ^  only  6  votes  : 
but  when  weighty  affairs  are  under  consideration,  the  diet  forms  itself  into  a  general 
assembly,  called  Plenum^  which  contains  69  votes,  of  which  Austria  and  tiie  5 
German  kingdoms  have  each  4  votes,  and  the  others  are  distributed  among  the 
remaining  states,  according  to  their  importance.  The  members  convene  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  and  the  presidency  is  vested  in  Austria. 

The  country,  coiul^red  In  a  general  point  of  view,  is  divided  into  two  great  portions  bv  the  8a- 
detic  chain  of  mountains,— the  northern  and  southern.  The  former  is  almost  entirely  level,  includ- 
ing vast  tracts  of  low  sandy  soil  in  the  N.E..  and  swamps  and  marshes  in  the  N.W. ;  and  tba 
coast  is  in  some  places  so  low  as  to  require  dikes  to  defend  it  from  the  sea ;  in  this  division,  the 
soil,  except  in  Saxony,  is  hi  general  poor,  but  not  unsusceptible  of  improvement    The  southern 


portion  is  more  diversified ,  oresenting  great  ranges  of  hills,  and  in  some  districts  extensive  plains ; 
the  land  is  also  sapwior,  and  In  manv  pbMies  extremely  fertile. 
The  climate  of  Germany  b  less  variable  than  the  nature  of  its  mountain  system,  and  the  r 


9  huid  is  also  siup«rior,  and 

rhe  climate  of  Germany  b  , 

of  latitudes  within  which  it  lies,  would  lead  us  to  imagine ;  and  its  vegetation  resemblea,  in  Us 
general  character,  that  of  England,  or  rather  the  N.  of  Prance.  The  chief  products  are,  com, 
maixe,  buckwheat,  garden  fruits,  pulse,  potatoes,  hemp,  flax,  hops,  rapeseed,  madder,  wood, 
saflhron,  aniseed,  liquorice  wood,  coriander  seeds,  mustard.    The  most  common  trees  are,  oaks. 


on  the  Rhine, 
The" 


ae,  and  stretches  southward ;  and  about  thirteen  milHons  of  eimcrs  arc  annuallv  made 
,  Neckar,  Maine  near  Meissen,  and  Naumberg  in  Saxony,  in  Austria  and  Bo)>«mia. 
the  Rhenish  wines,  and  next  to  thorn  are  those  from  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  an4 
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some  of  the  Aastrlan  provinces.  The  domestic  animals  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has  been  introduced  into  Saxonv  and  other 
states,  where  it  has  succeeded  so  well  that,  after  supplying  a  great  internal  demand,  immen$>e 
quantities  of  wool  are  now  exported  to  Britain  and  other  places,  of  a  quality  so  fine  that  the 
'panish  wool  trade  has  been  nearly  extinguished. 

Germany  is  rich  In  minerals,  particularly  the  Harts  mountains  and  Erzgeberge.  According  to 
a  recent  authority  {Hawkitu*  Germany),  the  principal  are,  silver,  123,(M)0  marks  annually, 
found  chiefly  in  the  Erzgeberge  and  in  the  Hartas ;  gold,  182  marks ;  iron,  3,IHM),0()0  cwt. ;  copper, 
9&,UIW  cwt. ;  tin,  8000  cwt. ;  lead,  200,000  cwt. ;  quicksilver,  6100  cwt.,  hi  Idriaand  Zweibrucken ; 
cinnabar,  8000  cwt. ;  cobalt,  16,0«K)  cwt. ;  zinc,  sulphur,  coal,  marble,  ahtbaster,  gypsum,  alum ; 
vitriol,  bismuth,  antimony,  saltpetre,  lime,  asbestos,  slate ;  rolling,  mill,  sand,  and  pumice  stones ; 
calcedony,  basalt,  agate,  amethysts,  granite,  porphvry,  precious  stones ;  and  great  quantities  of 
firing  and  rock  salt— 6,000,000  cwts.  are  produced  by  76  salt-works  now  in  operation. 

The  industrious  spirit  of  the  Germans  has  urged  them  forward,  notwithstanding  numerous  dis- 
advantages, to  connderable  progress  in  manufoctures.  The  principal  are  those  of  fimn,  in  Silesia, 
Bohemia,  Westphalia ;  of  woollen  goods,  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Branden- 
burg ;  of  silk,  leather,  cotton  goods,  and  lace,  in  the  Erzgeberge ;  of  tapestry,  paper,  and  gbu«. 
In  Bohemia  and  Silesia ;  of  mirrors,  near  Nuremberg ;  of  china,  at  Berlin,  Meissen,  and  Vienna ; 
of  delft  ware,  in  various  pkices ;  of  jewellery,  at  Berlin  and  Augsburg ;  of  iron  wares,  in  Westphalia 
and  the  Rhoiish  countries ;  of  firearms  and  swordblades,  at  Spandau,  Potsdam,  and  some  other 
places ;  of  cannon,  at  several  capitals ;  of  gunpowder,  tobacco,  artificial  flowers,  straw  hats, 
musical  and  other  instruments,  beer,  brandy,  liqueurs,  vitriol,  and  sugar.  The  Germans  are 
celebrated  as  sugar  refiners.  The  manufactures  of  cotton  were  established  during  the  war,  in 
emulation  of  those  of  Britain ;  but  their  inferior  machinery,  and  the  scarcity  of  ftieC  enable  them 
to  maintain  this  manufacture  and  most  of  the  others  only  under  heavy  protecting  duties.  The 
broad  cloth  of  Saxony,  however,  and  its  thread,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and  porcelain,  are  of  superior 
quality. 

The  mental  energy  of  the  Germans  has  long  rendered  their  book-trade  a  business  of  great 
fanportanoe ;  and  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  peace  and  the  growing  demand  in  foreign 
countries  for  German  books,  this  branch  has  greatly  incre«ised,  and  is  now  in  some  respects  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  Before  1814,  the  annual  amount  of  works  published  was  about  8000 ;  in 
1816,  the  number  was  3197 ;  in  1827  5108 ;  in  1834, 6074.  The  publications  are  announced  in  cata- 
logues circulated  at  the  fairs  held  at  Leipsic,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  which  are  attended  by 
all  the  Gemoan  booksellers,  and  by  many  from  the  adjoining  countries.  The  catalogue  of  the 
Easter  fair  of  1837  contained  43fi3  new  books  and  pamphlets,  or  new  editions.  Of  these  3884  were 
issued  in  Germany  (including  Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  the  part  of  Prussia  not  belonging  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation),  and  were  produced  by  661  publishers.  The  works  were  contributed 
by  the  different  states  in  the  following  proportions :  Austria,  ^6 ;  Prussia,  1 1 51 ;  Bavaria,  469 ; 
Saxony,  669,  indudhig  556  for  Leipsic  alone ;  Wurtemberg,  331 ;  Baden,  156 ;  Hamburg,  123 ; 
Hanover,  Hi6 ;  other  states,  693.  The  number  of  booksellers  and  publishers  is  at  present  estimated 
at  more  tlum  1000 ;  and,  according  to  Dr  Bo  wring,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  literary 
profession  in  Germany  is  reported  to  be  about  18,000,  independently  of  4(HN)  translators  from 
foreign  languages.  This  immense  production  is  attributed  to  the  general  difihuion  of  education ; 
to  the  demand  for  public  functionsLries  and  professional  persons  by  the  subdivision  of  the  country 
into  many  different  states ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  industry  of  the  educated  ckisses  being  directed 
into  this  channel  by  their  want  of  political  liberty.  The  result,  however,  is  still  extraordinary, 
more  especially  when  it  is  considerad  that  every  work  or  Journal,  before  it  can  be  printed,  must 


be  examined  by  a  public  censor,  and  that  no  general  cop^ght  Uw  exists  among  them.  In  some 
states,  literary  property  is  protected  ;  in  Prussia,  by  a  law  passed  in  1838,  it  is  secured  to  authors 
ontU  their  deatn,  and  to  their  representatives  for  30  years  afterwards.    In  other  states,— as  for 


example,  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  Austria,  any  work  may  be  pirated  which  has  not  been  published 
under  the  especial  protectton  of  the  respective  governments.  Before  the  publisher  could  uinder- 
take  the  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  which  appeared  about  12  years  ago,  he  was  obliged  to  solicit 
protection  against  piracy  from  eadi  of  the  thirty-eight  sovereignties ;  and  it  was  granted  to  him  in 
all  cases  as  a  privilege ;  and  this  is  the  only  work  which  has  appeared  with  the  '*  privilege  of  pro- 
tection "  from  the  whole  German  Confederacy. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Germaxiy  is  considerable,  and  is  facilitated  by  means  of  its  inland 
eommanicatlon,  in  which  it  is  more  uvoured  by  nature  than  any  other  European  country.  Of 
riven,  the  Rhine  runs  upwards  of  700  miles,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  which  it  continues 
navigable ;  the  Elbe,  also  a  navigable  stream,  extends  575  miles ;  there  are  likewise  the  Oder, 
Weser,  Ems,  Maine,  and  Neckar ;  and  the  mighty  Danube,  which,  though  scarcely  vet  rendered 
folly  aTaiUbie,  appears  destined  to  surpass  all  the  others  in  political  importance :  the  total  number 
of  navigable  rivers,  including  tributary  streams,  are  stated  by  Balbi  at  sixty.  The  canals  arc  not 
numerous ;  the  principal  are  the  Eider  canal ;  the  Planen  canal,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Havel ; 
the  Finow  canal ;  the  Mullroese  canal,  between  the  Spree  and  the  Oder;  the  Bavarian  canal, 
between  the  Iser  and  the  Anamer ;  the  Papenbunr  canals ;  the  canal  from  Vienna  to  beyond 
Nieustadt ;  and  the  canal  which  unites  the  Steckenitz  with  the  Trave  at  Lubec  Railroads  are 
not  neglected  in  Germany,  though  their  extension  depends  on  the  will  of  the  governments,  which 
does  not  always  correspond  with  the  interests  of  individuals.  Many  of  the  great  towns  are  already 
united  by  this  means ;  but  the  whole  of  Central  Germany,  and  particularly  the  wealthy  kmd  of 
Saxony,  is  still  separated  fW>m  the  sea  and  Belgium  by  a  considerable  space  between  Frankfort 
and  Leipsic  A  railroad  connecting  these  cities  is  however  in  contemplation,  and  when  finished 
will  complete  the  Junction,  by  this  mode  of  conveyance,  of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Brussels.  From 
thb  great  commercial  road  important  lines  would  branch  off,  connecting  Bavaria  and  the  duchies 
of  Coburs  and  Meinongen  on  one  side  with  the  North  Sea  by  Cbssel  and  Bremen,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  Rhbie  and  the  Belgian  railroads. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  Germany  is  comparatively  of  limited  lunount,  owing  to  its  small 
extent  of  seacoast,  which  embraces  only  about  630  British  miles,  namely,  330  on  the  Baltic,  140  on 
the  North  Sea,  and  160  on  the  Adriatic.  Several  towns,  however,  on  toe  shores  and  the  principal 
rivers,  9Bjoy  a  very  extensive  trade.    Of  these,  the  chief  on  the  Baltic  are  Stettin,  Suralsund» 
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Rostock,  Wlmutr,  and  Lubeo ;  on  the  North  Sea,  Hamborg,  Altona,  Bremen,  and  Embden ;  and 
Trieste  on  the  Adriatic.  The  principal  ezporta  are  wool,  linen,  wine,  com,  wood,  moked  and 
ealted  provliions,  thread,  iron,  iteel,  Nuremberg  wares,  qaicksilver  and  cinnabar,  glass,  mirron, 
cattle,  fruit,  salt,  potash,  porcelain,  and  earthenware,  wax,  leather,  lead,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  rags,  bones,  quills,  skins,  alum,  lead,  and  Titrioi.  The  chief  imports  are  tropical  and 
colonial  produce,  mostly  at  Hamburg  and  Trieste ;  British  manufactures,  prindpally  twist  and 
yams,  with  cotton,  woollen,  and  metal  goods ;  whie,  tobacco,  southern  fruiU,  fanqr  goods  and 
Unseed.    The  chief  port  for  emigration  from  Germany  is  Bremen. 

The  manuCscturing  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Germany  was  formerly  much  obatmcted  bj 
the  partition  of  its  territory  among  so  many  separate  communities,  which  not  only  gare  rise  to 
many  fiictitious  biterests  and  conflicting  systems  of  internal  regulation,  but  prevented  the  ne- 
cessary unity  of  effort  and  combination  of  resources.  Of  late  years,  however,  this  obstnictioa 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  commercial  union  or  league,  first  formed  in  18S1, 
under  the  auspices  of  Prussia,  and  which  has  been  since  gradually  joined  bv  most  of  the  other 
states.  The  professed  object  of  this  combtaiation  is  to  establish  an  entire  freedom  of  trade  amons 
the  German  states,  and  to  subject  foreign  trade  to  such  restrictions  only  as  the  protection  of 
national  manufsctnres,  or  financial  circumstances,  may  render  necessary,  under  the  bead  Paoa- 
BiAK  CouumiciAh  Union,  a  detailed  account  is  ^ven  of  this  celebrated  lea|{ue,  and  of  its  influ- 
ence, viewed  in  connexion  with  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  the  trade  of  Germany.  Furtlker 
information  will  be  found  tn  the  articles  devoted  to  the  principal  states,  and  the  firae  citias  or 
reptiblics,  Hamburg,  Babmbn,  Franktort,  and  Ldbbc. 

MKA8VRK8,  WsiOHTa,  AND  MONIKS. 


The  monies,  weights,  and  measures  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  are  described  under  their  respective 
heads ;  but  an  opportunity  will  be  taken  here  of 
explaining  some  general  usages,  particularly 
those  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  German  fed- 
erative system. 

Thb  MaAsuRsa  of  capacity  and  length  varv, 
but  the  divisions  of  the  latter  are  generallv  the 
same,  namely,  the  ruthe  =  2  cbJters,  6  ells,  12 
feet,  or  144  inches ;  the  Rhinehmd  or  Und-sur- 
veyor*s  foot  =  12*36  Imp.  Inches. 

The  geographical  mile  =  8101  Imp.  vards,  or 
4-GO  Imp.  miles ;  the  long  mile  =  10,126  Imp. 
yards ;  the  short  mile  =  6iB59  Imp.  yards. 

The  Rhineland  morsen  =  10,185  Imp.  square 
yards,  or  4]  RhineUnd  morgens  =  10  Imp.  acres 
nearly. 

The  commercial  pound  contahis  2  marks,  16 
niiP<«cM,  39  intb«.  1SR  quantins,  312  pfennings,  or 
l!ii^4  ti  tries'  pound   of  12 

ouijiX'B,  L*fi  urnEis-,  i-r-ri  vj-ijples,  or  5760  grains 
=  &&^  troy  jp-iXius ;  the  c^at  for  Jewels  =  3'171 
troy  j^miiLi.' 

I*  I  Ad  and  illvi^r  are  w^lttlied  by  the  Cologne 
tuB^rli  of  U  f?iii]iL'4?^.  id  lutbs,  64  quentins,  256 
tifEjcnatiAtt  Al^  liLll4Ti.  ur  4852  eschen  =  36<i8 
tru^  iPttlnii  the  AiM>riiL-w  [jf  gold  is  expressed  by 
dividii]f  tlirO  mark  tin*?  or  either  walgnt  into  2A 
caTAit,  eai'linT  li  ^litj*  ;  the  fineness  of  silver, 
by  divjdlriB^  ttir*  it^nrk  Hne  ioto  16  loths,  each  of 
18  gmliii ;  in  both  l^h^v^  lh9  mark  fine  contain- 
iDg  3M8  i^lji^ 

MoNaY-— TVio  fntii^ii^r  rf  account  (except  in 
the  few  ptn^mwlic^o  iM  Lrihec  currency  is  used), 
is  f?I|Jier  thiy  Aotln  ij^U/ifnj,  or  the  dollar  (Mo- 
leri .  iii^l^l  alKi  the  HiiliilliLr,  and  sometimes  the 
cmwa*  The  flopln  li  cninitionly  divided  into  60 
Itrmiiwn^  mE-'h  ttt  1'2  pft'titilngs,  and  the  dollar 
cwrrftitf  ur  of  s£»iuiit  (u  nominal  or  fictitious 
mottty  eqiml  11  fiuHnk  Itjto  90  kreusers.  In 
Tlwth  Ovntmny ,  Lf/^uvoT,  the  dolbur  isingen- 
enl  dlvtdod  miIil't  Into  24  aooA  groschen,  each 
<tf  li  ijfcnnlJigt^  fir  oa  In  Prussia,  where  the 
doi;»r  uf  atei>tiiit  li  a  coin ,  into  30  silver  gros- 
cfaen^  each  of  li  pfeitpln^  The  different  stand- 
ards by  wblr^li  ihom  diqjuiainations  are  valued 
nuy  be  described  b*  faUnwn  ;— 

i^>>r7C  ot  CfiHtUtaliiin  Money,  Introduced  In 
iWf*.  iir\4  wUicfa  ConEteif  tbo  general  standard  of 
tbc  fiQplre^  frovi  1738  to  I71Q,  was  estimated  at 
-tbe  rh^te  of  9  rixdclUr  spft^ie  (or  Old  Imperial 
doUanK  Itriidotlan  <^urrent,  or  18  florms,  to 
the  CtlJogM  msi^  of  line  silver,  making  the 
Yaht«  of  e«£h  fif  thow  mon  ht  in  sterling  4s.  6id-> 
3S.  4|d,,  ai^  li.  :td.  tupt^tively.  The  LeIpsic 
rlxdoUAT  euirent  im  now  nearly  obaolete,  ana  the 
aoiu  art  eoBparatiTely  rare. 


ConveiUtan  Money,  introduced  in  1763,  is  va- 
lued at  the  rate  of  20  florins  to  the  Colcane 
mark  of  pure  silver,  whence  it  Is  also  termed  90 
Oulden-fiui  (fiorin-foot).  The  florin  is  minted 
\3i  loths,  or  fths  fine,  and  its  luU  weight  is  916| 
trov  grains.  Two  florins  =  1ft  rixdolhur  earrent 
=  1  rixdollar  specie  (or  Oerman  nwde-doCIor) 
=.  48757d.  or  4s.  0|d.  Hence  the  florin  = 
2s.  Old.  nearly,  and  the  rixdolhur  cunent  (=  1ft 
florin) ,  3s.  0|d.  There  are  likewise  pieces  for  ft» 
ft,  and  A,  rixdollar  current ;  also  for  20  kreosera 
Ikopstuck  or  zwansiger),  and  10  kreusers.  Con- 
vention money  is  in  general  use  In  Austria  and 
Saxony ;  in  other  states  its  employment  ia  con- 
fined principally  to  the  higher  departmenta  of 
business. 

ReidugeM,  or  24  Oulden^iut,  U  estimated  at 
the  rate  of  24  fiorins  to  the  Cologne  mark  of  para 
silver,  whence  the  florin  =  20-315d.,  or  about 
Is.  flftd. ;  and  the  rixdollar  current  (1ft  florin)  s 
28.  6ftd.  These,  however,  are  chiefly  nominal 
valuations  of  Convention  money,  at  a  rate  Uh 
higher  than  In  that  standard.— the  ConveotUm 
florin  being  estimated  in  Reldisgeld  at  1ft  florin, 
and  the  other  denominations  in  proportion. 
Prior  to  1838,  Reldisgeld  was  in  common  uae  ia 
Rhenlsh-Ctermany,  but  Is  now  mostly  super- 
seded by  the  new  24ft  florin  rate. 

9  Constitution  florins  or  euxrent  rixdoDara  a 
10  in  Convention  money  =  12  in  Reiohsgdd. 

The  New  Crown  Standard,  introduced  la 
1838,  is  valued  at  the  rate  of  S4ft  florins  to  tha 
Cologne  mark  of  pure  silver,  whence  the  florfai 
=  19M  or  about  Is.  8d.  This  florin  Is  a  coin 
which  has  been  adopted  as  the  integer  of  account 
by  the  states  of  Southern  and  Westera  G«r- 
many,  Includina  Baden,  Bavaria,  Frankfort, 
Hesse-Darmstaot,  Nasaau,  and  Wurtemberg. 
The  other  coins  of  this  standard  are  the  half- 
florin,  and  the  crown.  {kronenOuder)  =  5s.  9|d. 
There  are  besides  pieces  in  billon  for  1,  3,  and  9 
kreusers. 

The  Prusiian  Syttem  Is  described  under  the 
head  Prubbia.  In  1834,  the  dollar  in  this  system 
was  adopted  as  the  integer  of  account  by  several 
states  of  North  Germany,  including  Hanovar, 
Bmnswick,  and  Hesse-Electoral  or  C^ssel. 

These  standards  consist  wholly  of  sflvar, 
which  li  the  general  measure  of  value.  A  va- 
riety of  gold  cohis,  however,  circulate^  Tha 
principal  are  the  ducat  (minted  67  to  the  Co- 
logne mark  23)  carats  fine),  worth  about  9s.  4d. ; 
the  gold  florin  6^  lid. ;  the  Bavarian  earolia 
20s.  id. ;  and  the  pistoles  termed  Frederick  d*or, 
Cari  d'or.  August  d'or,  George  d*or.  Christian 
d'or,  &C.,  each  worth  nearly  16s.  4d. ;  these 
pistoles  (minted  35  to  the  Cologne  mark  Sl| 
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carats  flne),  were  aO  reckoned  originally  at  ff  Of  foreln  oofaie.  the  most  common  are  the 

Convention  rixdonaie  onrrent,  but  they  now  Dutch  gola  pieces  for  10  and  5  guilders,  and  the 

bear  an  agio  corresponding  to  tlie  increased  ra-  Bratiant  crown,  originally  struck  by  the  em- 

Ine  of  gold  In  relation  to  nhrer.    Several  of  the  peror  in  the  Low  Countries,    equel   about 

gold  coins  have  doubles  and  halves  of  propor-  4s.  6d. 
tional  value. 

GHEE,  in  Oriental  eommerce,  is  clarified  batter,  made  ffenerally  from  the  milk 
of  buffiiloes,  and  is  an  article  oif  great  importance  in  India,  Arabia,  and  other 
Eastern  conntries.  It  will  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  commonly 
conveyed  in  bottles  made  of  hide,  called  duppers,  which  contain  frt>m  10  to  40 
gallons  each. 

GIBRALTAR^  an  important  military  and  commercial  station  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  situated  on  a  mountainous  promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  at 
the  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  part  where  the  sea 
between  Enrope  and  Africa  is  narrowest :  the  mole  being  in  lat.  36®  T  N.  and 
lon|^.  5**  2V  W.  It  consists  of  a  town  and  a  strongW  fortified  rock,  haying  bat- 
teries mounting  upwards  of  1000  cannon.  Population  about  15,000,  composed  <miefly 
of  British.  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Jews,  besides  a  garrison  of  nearly  3500  troops. 
It  is  mlea  by  a  military  governor. 

The  promontory  of  Gibraltar  consists  of  a  vast  mass  of  rock,  extremely  cavernous,  and  rising 
from  1200  to  1400  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  3  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  B.,  varies  in  width 
fhmi  I  mile  to  f  of  a  mile,  and  is  Joined  to  the  Spanish  main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  about  1| 
mfle  in  length.  The  rock  on  the  N.  side,  fh>Dting  this  isthmus,  is  perpendicular  and  wholly  Inac- 
cesdble :  the  E.  and  8.  sides  are  also  steep  and  rugged :  but  on  the  W.  side,  fh)nting  the  bay, 
where  the  town  is  built,  the  rock  declines  into  the  sea.  Here,  however,  the  (brtiflcations  are  such 
ss  to  seem  impregnable.  The  town,  condstlng  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  is  not  neat,  and  formeriy 
was  fll- ventilated  and  dirtv,  but  of  late  it  has  been  considerably  improved  in  these  respects.  Pro- 
▼bions  are  principally  derived  firom  Africa,  and  water  is  coUected  in  tanks  during  the  miny  season, 
the  nearest  spring,  which  is  brackish,  being  on  the  neutral  ground.  The  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  thooj^  nUher  warm,  the  temperature  ranging  from  about  85*  in  July  to  50**  in  January. 
The  wmda  are  commonly  east  mr  west ;  the  former  prevailtaig  mostly  in  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember ;  the  hitter  in  December,  January,  and  May. 

Gibraltar  forms  a  convenient  naval  station,  behig  situated  in  a  bay  4ft  miles  Inroad,  and  9  miles 
long,  which  is  protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds,  while  the  harbour  is  secured  by  two 
hmg  moles,  fieinff  atoo  a  free  port,  sut^Ject  to  few  or  no  duties  or  restrictions,  it  is  a  convenient 
aitrep6t  for  merchandise  destbied  for  the  neighbouring  countries,  partksularly  those  of  Spain 
•nd  Africa.  During  the  last  war,  it  became  the  seat  of  an  immense  commerce,  and  in  one  year 
the  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  into  it,  exclusive  of  colonial  produce,  is  stated  by 
Mr  Martin  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  £3,000,000.  But  various  circumstances  have  since  oc- 
oirred  to  diminish  this  trade ;  the  chief  being  the  opening  of  other  ports  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  the  dread  of  veUow  fever,  which,  in  the  years 
1804  and  1828,  produced  great  mortality  in  the  town  (but  agmnst  which  greato*  security  now 
exists  owing  to  the  recent  opening  up  of  the  streets),  and  the  various  edicts  or  the  Spanisli  govern- 
ment, which  pUM»it  almost  in  a  state  of  commercial  non-intercourse  with  that  country,  under  the 
plea  of  preventing  smuggling  Jnto  the  provinces  acUacent  to  the  fortress.  The  illicit  intercourse 
with  Spain,  however,  is  still,  notwithstanding,  pr^ty  considerable,  and  of  kite  years  the  general 
trade  of  the  port  exhibits  mrmptoms  of  revival.  The  declared  value  of  British  manufactures  and 
produce  sent  to  Gibraltar  was,  in  1821,  jb'1.218,183;  hi  1825,  £908.728;  hi  1830,  £292,760;  to 
1835,  £002,580 ;  and  hi  1839,  £1,170,702 ;  consistbig  nudnly  of  cotton  manufactures,  but  com- 
prehending also  linen  and  woollen  goods,  apparel,  iron,  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware,  and  coals. 
A  oooskMnsUe  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  articles,  such  as  spices,  tobacco,  India  cottons 
and  silks,  rum  and  indigo,  are  likewise  carried  thither  from  En^and.  The  goods  exported  to  this 
country  from  Gibndtar  consist  of  Sptmish  wine,  sheep's  wool,  and  a  few  other  articles,  the  amount 
m  all  being,  however,  quite  trifling.  A  considerable  intercourse  is  also  maintatoed  with  the 
countries  a^Johaog  the  Mediterranean,  as  weU  as  the  United  States  and  West  Indies;  and  the 
total  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  hi  1839  was  3618,  burden  282,872  tons ;  whereof 
from  Great  Britafai,  52,547  tons ;  British  ootonies,  1 1 ,399  tons ;  United  States,  18,955  tons ;  foreign 
countries,  199,971  tonsi 

Mercantile  dlilerenees  are  commonly  rdSsrred  to  the  fudge-advocate :  from  his  award  an  ap- 
peal may  be  made  to  the  governor,  whose  decision  is  ilnaJ,  unless  the  sum  in  dispute  exceed  £300, 
whoi  a  further  I4>peal  may  be  made  to  the  privy>council.  The  Increase  of  new  residents  is  dls- 
<otuitOTanced ;  mit  foreigners  are  allowed  permission  to  remain  during  specified  periods,  on  giving 

MONBT,  FllfAKCSS,  &C 

3  current  reals  s  5  Spanish  reals  vellon. 

Formerly  the  money  of  account  was  the  cur- 
rent dollar  of  8  reals,  a  fictitious  money  equal 
two-thirds  of  the  hard  dollar,  the  reals  and 
quartos  of  both  being  the  same.  The  currency 
is  composed  of  dollars,  pesetas,  gold  doubloons 
of  16  dollars,  and  of  a  small  quantity  of  British 
silver  and  copper  coins ;  no  paper  money  is  in 
circulation. 

Bills  on  London,  Marseilles,  Paris,  and  Genoa, 
are  drawn  at  90  days'  date ;  and  on  Cadis,  Ma- 
higa,  Madrid,  and  Seville,  at  8  d«ys'  sight.    The 


MBASUaSS,  WXIOHTB, 

MmuumHimd  ITe^dUf.— British  measures  and 
weightoareemployed;  also  the  followingSpanish, 
nsmely,  the  pipe  of  117  galls.  =  126  EngUsh  wine 
gslls.,  or  lOS  Imp.  galls. ;  the  arroba liquid  mea- 
aure  =  3|  EncUsh  wine  sails.,  or  2*77  Imp.  galls.: 
the  arroba  weight  =  96  lbs.  avoird. ;  the  quintal 
of  100 lbs.  =  1011  lbs. avoird.;  51anegasofgTain 
(iMke  measure)  s  8  Winchester,  or  71  Imp. 

Ifonnr.— The  Integer  of  account  is  the  Spanish 
hard  doUar  (or  m6)  divided  Into  12  current  reals, 
«tdi  of  16  quartos,  or  into  100  cents. 
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dftTi  of  |TM«  are  9,  except  when  the  term 
"  fixed "M inaerted.  The  excbanfe on  London 
(90  davt'  date)  is  umiallv  at  from  AOd.  to  61d. 
«r  dollar,— the  pillar  dollar,  howerer,  bearing 


quarantine.  For  ererr  day's  attendaoce  by  a 
bealth-guard,  when  embarked,  4s.  4d. ;  for  every 
Tisit  by  a  bealth-guard  to  a  ▼end  tn  qoanntiae, 
2s.  2d. ;  for  erery  daT*e  attendanee  by  a  health* 


riT  doUar,— tne  pillar  dollar.  However,  oeanng  vs.  »l  ;  lor  every  oavis  ascenaanoe  oy  a  o«aiui> 
to  3  per  cent,  premium.  miard  in  superintending  the  discharge  of  a  vessel 

Skipping  DutM  are  now  levied  on  all  vessels  in  quaranthie,  8l  8d. ;  for  every  bill  of  heattb, 
arriving  or  touching  at  the  port  or  anchorage  in ;  4s.  4d. ;  and  indorsement  thereof,  4b.  4d-* 


Ueu  of  the  former  quarantine  rates ;  namely,  for  ^nanoes.— The  annual  revemw,  i^,OCIO.  b 
every  square-rigged  ship  having  3  masts,  £2,  As.  <  about  equal  to  the  dvil  expenditare.  In  the 
4d. ;  brig,  £1 ,  14s.  8d. ;  schooner,  sloop,  sebeque,  •  year  1835-1836,  the  military  charges,  delrayed 
galttot,  or  like  rigged  fore  and  aft  vesseU,  £1,  |  by  the  home  govemment,  amonnted  to  about 
IsTsd.:  small  coasting-vessel,  17s.  4d.;  with  £140,000. 
8i.  8d.  in  addiUon  when  the  vessel  is  liable  tol 

The  S.  part  of  the  promontory,  called  Buropa  Point,  is  distant  lU  mflea  from  Ceota. 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  AfHca.  Gibraltar  is  the  Ca/ve  of  the  Greeks,  who  gare  to  it  and 
Abybi,  on  the  African  coast,  the  name  of  *'  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."  It  was  long  In  the 
possesdon  of  the  Moors,  and  did  not  become  an  appanage  of  Spain  until  1462.  It  was  first  for' 
tifled  in  the  modem  style  by  Charles  V.  In  1704,  ft  was  captured  by  the  British,  in  whose  pos- 
session it  has  since  remained,  but  not  without  several  attempts  to  retake  it  by  Spain ;  theee 
occurred  in  1706, 1797,  and  1779.    The  last  was  the  most  memorable,  and  hwted  until  1783. 

GIN,  a  Bpiritous  liquor  made  in  England^  in  imitation  of  Dutch  G^ieTa. 
[Ge]«eva.]  It  is  /generally  prepared  by  adding  yarious  flaTOuring  ingredients 
during  the  rectification  of  spirits  made  from  bi^ley  or  oats.  The  principal  and 
only  acknowledged  one  is  the  juniper  berry ;  but  oil  of  turpentine  and  other 
substances  are  said  to  be  also  used.  The  consumption  of  gin  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  labouring  classes  in  England,  and  especially  London.  In  ScotUnd  and  Ire- 
land a  preference  is  giyen  to  whi^y.    {Spiuts.] 

GINGER  (Fr.  Gingembre.  Ger.  Ingtoer,  Por.  Cfen^vre,  It.  Zenzero.  Rob. 
Inbir,  Sp.  Jenjibre).  the  root  of  a  plant  (Amomum  zingiber)  cultiyated  throughout 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  China.  It  occurs  in  knotty  branched  pieces, 
haying  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  biting  taste.  There  are  two  yarieties,  the 
black  ana  the  white.  Black  ginger  consists  <h  the  inferior  roots,  which  haye  been 
immersed  in  boiling  water  preriously  to  being  dried,  and  has  thus  a  homy  texture. 
Whiie  ginger  consists  of  the  fairest  and  roun<fe8t  roots,  peeled  when  fresh,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  It  is  firm  and  resinous,  more  pungent  than  the  black,  and  generally 
one-third  dearer.  The  roots  which  are  worm-eaten,  light  or  soft,  and  yerv  fibrous, 
are  to  be  rejected.  Preterved  ginger,  as  manufactured  in  Europe,  is  dark  ana 
fibrous ;  but  when  prepared  in  the  East  or  West  Indies  or  China,  frt>m  the  young 
roots,  it  is  almost  transparent.  It  is  imported  in  jars,  and  should  be  choeen  in 
lai^e  pieces  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

GINSENG  (Fr.  It.  Du.  &  Ger.  Cfinseng.  Sp.  Jinseng,  Por.  Oinsao.  Chin. 
Taniam)f  the  root  of  a  plant  {Panax  ouingu^olitan)  indigenous  to  Cliinese 
Tartary,  but  cultiyated  in  Kentucky  in  North  America,  from  whence  the  root 
is  exported  to  China.  It  occurs  in  pieces  about  three  or  four  inches  long,  fr^uentlr 
forked,  transyersely  wrinkled,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  it  has  little  or  no  ameU, 
but  a  sweetish  and  slightly  bitter-warm  taste. 

Ginseng  is  discarded  from  the  British  materia  medioa,  bat  It  Is  in  great  repute  hi  China,  where. 


flrom  immemorial  aces,  it  has  been  extolled  as  a  panacea  or  universal  medicine ;  whmoe  its  present 
generic  name,  whi^  signifies  a  remedy  for  all  things.  Pdre  Jartronx  says  that  the  most  cetebmted 
Chinese  physicians  have  written  volumes  on  the  Oen-seng^  trtiioh  they  affirm  to  be  able  to  ward  off 


or  to  remove  fatigue,  to  invigorate  the  enfeebled  frame,  to  restore  the  exhausted  animal  powers, 
to  make  old  peoj^e  young,  and,  in  a  word,  to  render  man  immortal ;  this  saving  ctease  being, 
however,  added  by  the  more  cautious,  **  if  anv  thing  on  earth  can  do  so.**  Hence  the  namtgm- 
teng  signifies  the  *  *  wonder  of  the  world,"  or  * '  the  dose  for  immortality.**  In  1700,  the  eoipenr 
sent  an  army  of  10,000  Tartars  in  search  of  it,  on  condition  that  eaob  soldier  ahoold  give  fafaa 
two  catties  of  the  best,  and  seU  the  rest  for  its  weight  in  silver. 

GLASS  (Fr.  Verre,  Ger.  (7Am).  a  well-known  substance,  in  a  high  degree  solid, 
brittle,  and  transparent^  formed  oy  the  fusion  of  siliceous  and  alkaline  matter. 
Fiye  kinds  are  usually  distinguished,  in  this  country  :— 1.  Bottle-glass,  the  coarsest 
and  most  simple  of  any ;  2.  Broad-glass  ji  coarse  window-glass,  but  of  which  there 
is  an  improy^  kind  now  made,  termed  British  or  German  sheet ;  8.  Croym-glan, 
or  the  best  yrindow-glass.  formed  in  huge  circular  plates ;  4.  FUnt-jdass,  or  crystal; 
5.  Plate,  or  fine  mirror-^lass.  These  yarieties  are  produced  by  dinerenoee  in  Ihe 
proportion  of  the  constituents,  the  nature  of  the  alkali,  the  presence  of  foreign 
matters,  or  the  processes  of  manufacture.  Thus,  green  bottle-glass  is  made  of  im- 
pure materials,  such  as  sea  or  riyer  sand,  which  contains  iron,  and  the  most  com- 

*  In  these  charges  the  doUar  appears  to  be  estimated  at  48. 4d.  sterling,  aooordlDg  to  Order  ia 
CoundL 
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mon  kind  of  kelp  or  pearl-ashes.  Window-glass  is  made  of  a  purer  alkali,  and 
sand  which  is  free  from  iron.  Plate-glass  is  composed  of  sand  and  alkali  in  their 
purest  state ;  and  in  the  formation  of  flint-glass,  oesides  these  pure  ingredients,  a 
considerahle  quantity  of  litharge,  or  red  lead,  is  employed.  A  small  quantity  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  also  used,  in  order  to  oxidize  carbonaceous  matters  con- 
tained in  the  materials  of  theelass ;  and  nitre  is  sometimes  added  with  tiie  same 
intention.  According  to  Mr  Faraday,  ordinary  flint-glass  contains  51*93  per  cent, 
of  silica,  33*28  oxide  of  lead,  and  1377  of  potash.  The  flnest  sand  used  in  our 
dass-honses  is  procured  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  and  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of 

In  this  country,  the  glass  manufacture  was  at  an  early  period  of  its  history  made 
an  object  of  taxation,  and  in  1694,  duties  were  imposed,  which  acted  so  injuriously 
that  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  were  repealed.  About  half  a  century  later 
(1746),  when  the  manufacture  was  in  a  more  adyanced  state,  a  duty  was  a^ain 
imposed^  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  per  pound  on  the  materials  used  for  making 
bottle-glass,  and  one  penny  per  pound  on  those  used  for  crown,  plate,  and  flint- 
glass.  These  rates  were  adyanced  from  time  to  time  in  common  with  most  other 
duties,  and  in  1793,  stood  as  follows :— Bottle-ghiss,  4s.  O^d.  per  cwt. ;  broad-glass, 
8s.  O^a.  per  cwt. ;  crown-glass,  16s.  l|d.  per  cwt. ;  and  for  plate  and  flint  glass, 
21s.  5|d.  per  cwt.  Further  augmentations  were  afterwards  made ;  and  in  1813, 
when  the  former  rates  were  doubled,  they  were — for  bottle-glass,  8s.  2d.  per 
cwt. :  broad-glass,  24s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  crown-gUiss,  73s.  6d.  per  cwt. ;  and  for  plate 
and  flint-glass,  98s.  per  cwt.  These  rates  were  partially  abated  or  modified  in  the 
years  1819, 1825, 1830,  and  1835 ;  and  in  1838,  they  were  fixed  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  44) 
as  follow : — Bottle-glass,  7s.  per  cwt. ;  broad-glass,  or  spread  window-glass,  30s. 
per  cwt. ;  crown-glass,  and  German  sheet-gl^s,  73s.  6a.  per  cwt. ;  for  material 
employed  in  the  making  of  plate-glass,  60s.  per  cwt. ;  and  on  the  fluxed  materials 
or  other  preparation  employed  in  making  flint-glass,  6s.  8d.  per  cwt.  By  a  later 
act  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  25)  it  is  explained  that  no  gutss  is  tb  be  deemed  broad  or  spread 
glass,  and  so  to  have  the  priyuege  of  the  low  duties,  unless  it  be  blown  in  cones 
and  spread  on  sand ;  and  by  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  22,  the  same  duties  were  imposed  upon 
broad  or  spread  glass  that  are  payable  upon  German  sheet-glass. 

These  excessiye  duties  have  materially  checked  the  use  of  glass  in  this  country, 
and  until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  quantity  made  was  less  than  before 
the  war  of  1793,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  intervaL 
The  yexatious  and  complicated  reguGktions  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the 
duties  baye  also  so  interfered  with  uie  manufacture  as  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  many  improvements,— especially  in  the  economical  processes.  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  einovs  as  to  fuel,  which  forms  a 
large  p^  of  tiie  cost  of  the  manufacture,  and  altnoueh  she  likewise  possesses 
neimy  all  the  materials  of  which  glass  is  composed,  and  can  procure  the  rest  as 
cheaply  as  any  other  manufacturing  country,  yet  there  is  not  any^  other  in  which 
glass  is  made  where  its  price  allows  our  produce  to  be  brought  into  competition 
with  their  oyyn.  The  ouality  of  British  glass,  however,  is  good,  and  our  plate- 
glass  now  rivals  that  or  France.  0(  late  ^ears  also,  a  gradual  fall  of  prices  has 
taken  place,  which  mav  be  held  as  an  indication  that  some  economical  improve- 
ments nave  been  introduced,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  excise 
laws. 

A  separate  cause  of  the  disadvantageous  contrast  which  the  glass  manufkoture 
presents  to  our  other  branches  of  industry,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
m  order  to  work  profitably  under  the  excise  regulations,  it  is  necessary  to  conduct 
the  processes  upon  so  large  a  scale  as  to  create  a  virtual  monopoly  or  the  manu- 
facture in  the  hands  of  a  few,— a  state  of  things  unfavourable  to  improvement. 
In  the  year  1839,  the  number  of  glass  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
only  148 ;  of  whom,  124  were  in  England,  15  in  Scotland,  and  9  in  Ireland.  The  prin- 
cipal English  works  are  situated  at  Newcastle  upon  Trae  and  Shields,  owing  to 
the  cheap  rate  at  which  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  tnose  places ;  the  others  are  mostly 
in  or  near  Stourbridge,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  St  Helens,  Warrington,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  London.  The  Scottish  are  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, and  at  Alloa.    The  Irish  at  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Waterford,  and  Newrv. 

The  statutory  regulations  of  the  manufacture  are  chiefly  embodied  in  the  glass 
eonsolidation  duties  act,  I  &  2  Vict.  c.  44,  and  the  2  &  8  Vict.  c.  25,  ahready  alluded 
to.  These,  especially  the  flrst,  contain  a  multitude  of  minute  technical  provisions, 
to  which,  as  tne  originals  will  doubtless  be  in  the  hands  of  all  persons  interested, 
it  is  not  thought  expedient  to  devote  space  here. 
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The  fbllowing  tables,  the  first  of  which  is  abridged  from  Mr  Porter's  **  Progress 
of  the  Nation,"  will  serre  to  illustrate  the  recent  nistory  and  present  condition  of 
the  manufacture  :— 

Accouirr  of  the  Progress  of  the  Glass  Manufacture  from  1790  to  1830. 


MMia&ctared  and  retained  for  Home 
Consumption. 

Common  Bottle Cwt 

Broad Cwt. 

Crown  or  German  sheet Cwt. 

Plate ^ Cwt. 

Flint Cwt. 

Cwt 


Plate,  dec.  imported {  p^^ 

Net  BeYcnne  of  Costoms  and  Excise. . 


1790. 


815,034 
81,303 
81,885 

\  44^87 

1,870 
11,375 


1800. 


159,334 
19,874 
55.881 

61.748 

8.935 
1,958 


£188,840 


18ia 


858,878 
9,176 
69.858 

68,878 

180 


£318.i 


188a 


167,806 

7.788 

70,853 

/   8,828 

\  89,437 


165,549 
4,845 
84,178 
13,057 
48,063 
104 
1,438 


£469.609  l£548.585 


Table  showing  the  Quantities  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Glass  char^  with  Excise 
Duty,  the  gross  Duty  levied,  the  Duty  drawn  back  on  Exportation,  and  the  net 
Rerenue  in  the  Year  1839. ' 


Rottle-fflaa.  

QoantitkeClMrgMl. 

GitMi 
Duty. 

Draw- 
back. 

RercniMb 

Eofflaod. 

Scotland. 

IreluML 

TOtaL 

Cwt 
366,039 
8,514 
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The  declared  value  of  the  exports  has  been  for  a  late  series  of  years  as  follows: — 

1830.  1835.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1839.  1840. 

£401.543       £640.410       £553.384       £477.767       £377.883       £371.906       £416.596 
These  exports,  consisting  principally  of  bottle^lass,  crown  and  German  sheet-glass, 
chiefly  take  place  to  the  British  colonies  and  India,  which,  indeed,  take  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  ;  of  the  remainder,  about  £50,000  goes  to  the  United  States, 
£^000  to  Brazil,  and  the  rest  in  very  trifling  quantities  to  various  places. 

Tne  glass  manufacturers  are  among  the  very  few  who  seek  for  protection  against 
foreign  competition,  and  the  import  duty  on  foreign  glass  ranges  generally  from 
iJbout  30  to  40  per  cent,  above  the  excise  dut]r ;  it  is,  in  fact,  pronibitory  \  and 
although  the  difference  of  price  in  this  country  is  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  higher 
upon  inferior  articles,  such  as  bottles  and  common  vrindow-glass,  than  in  France 
and  Germany,  there  is,  owing  to  the  bulky  and  brittle  nature  of  these  articles,  no 
contraband  trade.  A  small  sum  of  customs  duty  appears  annually  in  the  ^blio 
accounts,  but  this  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  Dottles  imported  mil  of  wme  or 
spirits. 

The  omnmon  account  of  the  origin  of  glaM  is  that  of  Pliny,  who  relates  that  some  mSlon  havinf 
landed  on  the  shore  of  Phoraida,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belus.  and  wishing  to  cook  their  proTisloas, 
placed  some  pieces  of  lalt  (of  whkh  their  cargo  consisted)  undw  their  pots  to  8opp<»t  them,  there 
being  no  stones  in  the  nei^bourhood.  when  the  heat  formed  the  salt  and  the  sand  of  the  short 
into  a  transparent  liquid  vitrified  mass.  This  production  was  pidced  up  by  a  Tvrian  merdiant, 
who  was  lea  to  investigate  ito  origin,  and  after  many  attempu  succeecMd  In  msJdiw  glass.  Tba 
Tyrian  glass  manu&ctares  are  known  to  be  of  high  antiquity ;  and  It  is  not  improbable  thai  an 
accidental  vitrification  might  sive  rise  to  the  discovenr  of  glass ;  but  PUny^  story  is  now  accounted 
to  be  fabulous,  as  it  has  been  latelv  ascertained  that  the  art  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancient 
Bgjmtians.  Of  this  we  have  evidoice  not  only  from  numerous  specimens  of  ^ass  found  in  th« 
tombs  and  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  but  also  from  the  paintea  representaflons  of  the  mann- 
fsctnring  processes  preserved  in  the  same  places,  and  which  prove  that  thev  were  not  only  skilled 
In  the  art  of  fusing  the  materials,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe,— an  invention  so  ingenious 
as  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  From  Egypt  the  art  appears  to  have  been  diffused 
among  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  In  Rome,  the  ghus  makers,  who  had  a  particular 
street  assigned  to  them,  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bottles  and  ornamental  vases, 
and  proon  of  their  skill  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  thou^  the  '*  metal  **  is  usually  thick 
and  coloured.    According  to  some  authorities,  ghus  was  abo  employed  by  the  Romans  hi  Rasing 


windows,  but  the  first  undoubted  testimony  of  tts  application  hi  this  way  Is  that  of  Laotantius  in 
the  fourth  oeotury,  who  compared  a  penetrating  miiid  to  one  looking  i&ough  a  glass  window.    ~' 
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■ens  to  tUkTo  been  flnt  med  In  the  gUsing  of  religious  edificet,— a  prnpoee  for  which  U  iru  «t  ft 
very  eariy  period  imported  Into  Britain. 

In  the  nuddle  agee,  the  art  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  Italy  and  Gennany.  In  the 
thirteenth  ceotory,  the  manu&ctories  of  Venice  supplied  the  greatest  part  of  the  glass  used  in 
Europe.  The  artists  of  Bohemia  were  also  held  in  considerable  estimation.  In  England,  glass- 
making  was  first  practised  in  the  year  ISAT.  when  a  manuCsctory  was  erected  at  Crutched  Friars 
in  London ;  and  uiortly  after,  another  at  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand.  These  establishmaits  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  common  bottle  and  window  glass,  all  the  finer  articles  being  still  imported 
tnm  Tenice.  In  1673,  a  manufactory  of  pUte-glass  was  established  at  Lambeth  bv  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Buckins^uun,  who  brought  workmen  for  that  purpose  from  Italy.  But  this  establishment 
was  soon  after  abandoned ;  and  It  was  a  century  later  before  the  manufacture  of  mirrors  and  fine 
glass  was  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale.  The  use  of  glass  casements  was  long  confined  to  the  higher 
ranks,  and  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  before  the  ghudng  of  windows  became 
general  in  this  eountry. 

GLAUBER  SALT,  sulphate  of  soda.  [Soda]. 
'  GLOVES  (Du.  Handschoenen,  Fr.  Oants.  Ger.  Handschuhe,  It.  GuantL 
Por.  Luvas.  Ros.  Rukawixiu  Sp.  Ouanies),  coveriiigs  for  the  hands,  made 
generally  of  leather,  bnt  frequently  also  of  cotton,  silk,  worsted,  and  linen.  Of 
the  first,  the  finest  are  those  made  nrom  the  skin  of  the  lad,  which  are  extensively 
manafiMBtared  in  this  country,  thou|(h  of  a  quality  inferior  to  those  imported  from 
France.  In  England,  the  cnief  seats  of  the  leather  glove  manufacture  are,  Wood- 
stock (distinguished  for  those  of  fine  quality),  Worcester,  Yeovil  in  Somersetshire, 
London,  Ludlow,  and  Leominster ;  in  Jutland,  superior  gloves  are  made  at 
Dundee.  Cotton  gloves  are  chiefly  manufactured  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester. 
[H06IBRT.]  The  principal  kinds  of  gloves  are  described  by  Mr  Perkins,  in  his 
useM  ••  Treatise  on  Haberdashery  and  Hosiery,"  as  follows  :— 

**  Kid  is  valuable  In  proportion  to  its  elasticity.  When  this  quality  is  united  with  cinseneu  of 
texture,  the  gloves  called  ^town-made'  are  so  superior  to  most  others  of  our  own  manufacture, 
as  to  rival  the  French,  and  disprove  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  Inde« 
pendent  of  the  quality  of  the  kid,  a  good  glove  is  distinguished,  first,  by  its  being  neatly  sewed ; 
secondly,  by  the  thumb-seam  not  extendibg  too  Car  into  the  palm ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  colour  of 
the  exterior  not  having  soiled  the  inside.  Most  of  the  lower-priced  English  gloves,  ofliered  as 
*  kid,'  are  in  reality  made  of  lamb-skin.  When  what  is  called  a  kid  glove  feels  unusuMly  stout,  it 
may  be  considered  hidily  probable  that  it  is  only  lamb-skin  in  imitation.  It  must  consequently 
be  understood  that  all  good  kid,  in  addition  to  the  qualities  already  described,  must  be  reasonably 
thin.  Three-fourths  of  those  passhig  under  the  title  of  French  gloves  are  made  in  this  country ; 
French  kid  gloves  are  made  in  this  country  of  French  or  Italian  skins  ;  and  it  is  usual  to  apply  to 
these  the  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  former.  The  best  skins  are  most  deddcMUy  the 
French ;  next,  the  Italian ;  and,  lastly,  those  from  Irehmd.  LimeHck  is  a  very  sleaxy  and  some- 
what  gritty  feeling  glove  of  the  kid  kind,  made  in  Ireland ;  very  little  in  demand  except  in  that 
eountey.  Beaver,  though  the  quality  is  various,  forms  the  oonunonest  description  of  leather 
^vee.  The  Woodttoek  is  a  very  superior  beaver,  to  whkh  much  attention  is  jaid  both  to  the 
shape  and  sewing.  Doeskin  is  a  more  thick,  durable,  and  soft  leather  than  the  Beaver  or  Wood- 
ttoek :  In  its  make  it  does  not  excel  the  Utter,  though  it  surpasses  the  former.  Buckskin  is  the 
ckMest  grahied,  and  consequently  the  strongest  leather  of  which  gloves  are  made.  lU  elasticity, 
though  trifling,  is  sulBcient.  It  also  bears  cleaning  better  than  any  other  kind.  It  may  be  had 
hi  wUte,  drab,  or  bufll  SheepMn  is  generally  white,  and  most  usually  made  by  contract  for  the 
umy.  Tan  b  of  three  qualities,  common,  drawn,  and  York.  This  is  a  very  serviceable  and 
cheap  glove  for  gardening,  riding,  or  driving.  The  strongest  of  each  cUss  is  sewed  peculiarly,  and 
termedf  pricked  seam.  The  quaUty  of  tUk  gloves  is  determined  by  weiriit  and  neatness  of  sewing. 
They  may  be  had  in  white,  black,  French  white,  and  colours.  Thread  gUneet  are  made  of  hemp, 
and  are  neater  in  appearance,  though  much  resemUhag  those  made  of  cotton.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  can  be  recommended,  except  on  the  score  of  ec<Miomy.  BerHn  alove*  were  originally 
hnported  from  Berlin  and  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  but  are  now  manufactured  by  ourselves. 
They  are  certainly  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  cotton  gloves."    (6th  Edition,  p.  106.) 

The  introduction  of  foreign  gloves  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  prohibited  until 
1825,  when  it  was  allowed,  on  payment  of  a  duty  which  ranges  from  20  to  40  per 
oent^  according  to  circumstances.  The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  create  a 
considerable  competition  between  our  manufacturers  and  those  of  France,  and  an 
improvement  both  in  the  quality  and  economy  of  the  gloves  made  by  the  former. 
As  a  £reat  increase  also  occurred  at  the  same  time  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
goat,  Idd,  and  lamb  skins,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  impetus  produced  bj  the 
change  was  likewise  productive  of  a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  quantity  of 
leather  gloves  of  home  manufacture,  although  more  recently  this  branch  of  the 
trade  has  received  a  check  from  the  increased  use  of  cotton  gloves,  especially  the 
Berlin  kind. 


the  existing  duties  are  still  so  high  as  to  lead  to  a  considerable  smuggling  trade, 
which  Mr  M*6regor  states  can  be  conducted  for  a  charge  upon  the  fine  gloves  of 
only  nine  per  cent.    **  I  consider/'  says  that  gentleman,  **'  that  if  the  duty  were 
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reduced  one-half  apon  its  present  amount,  the  aetoal  consumption  of  eloTes  would 
not  be  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present,  but  that  it  would  tend  nearly  altogether 
to  stop  smuggling"  {Par,  Report  on  Import  DtUiet,  p.  12).  Again,  on  Deing 
asked  oy  the  committee  what  advantages  the  French  possessed  over  tlie  KngliM 
in  producing  gloves,  he  states,  **  The  only  advantages  the  French  can  have  over 
the  English  in  producing  gloves  are,  first,  that  they  have  some  method  of  pre- 
paring leather  which  is  considered  suj>erior  to  ours,  and  the  other  is  the  price  of 
labour ;  these,  with  greater  skill  and  thrift,  can  be  the  only  advantages,  ijbid. 
p.  13.)    [Skins.] 

Leatber  doves  most  be  imported  in  packages,  each  of  which  shall  contain  100  doten  pairs  of  ioeh 
gloves,  and  in  ships  of  70  tons  burden  or  upwards,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 
c  62,  {  68.) 

Cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  gloves  are  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the  d<f  tfolorem  duties  diarge- 
able  on  cotton,  woolloi,  and  Unen  manufactures  respectively.    (Treat.  0.  Dec  S,  1830.) 

GLUE  (Fr.  CoUe.  Ger.  Leim\  a  well-known  commodity  employed  for  oementinf 
wood.  It  is  extracted  from  reAise  animal  substances,  and  differs  in  quality  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  employed ;  the  best  being  obtained  from  the  skins  of  old  animals. 
It  generally  occurs  in  square  cakes,  and  when  ffood,  is  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  semi- 
transparent  and  deep  brown  colour^nd  ftree  from  clouds  and  spots.  That  which 
is  soluble  in  cold  water  is  weak.  The  parinss  of  hides,  pelts  from  furriers,  the 
hoofs  and  ears  of  horses,  oxen,  calves,  and  sheep,  are  largely  imported  for  its 
manufacture. 

GOAT,  a  well-known  quadruped  {.Capra\  nearly  the  size  of  the  sheep,  to  which 
it  is  allied,  but  stronger,  less  timid,  and  more  agile  :  and  having  horns,  hollow, 
erect,  and  scabrous.  Species  of  this  animal  are  founa  in  many  piSis  of  the  worid, 
but  tnat  which  is  domesticated  in  Europe  (C  Hircus)  is  perha]^  peculiar  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  kept  rather  as  a 
pet  than  for  use  ;  and  even  in  Wales,  where  it  was  formerly  plentiful,  it  is  now 
comparatively  rare,  except  in  Glamorganshire,  where  some  still  exist  in  a  wild 
state.  In  the  S.  or  Europe,  particularly  Spain  and  Italy,  goats  are  more  exten- 
sively reared,  and  flocks  of  them  are  very  common.  The  animal  is  not  long  lived. 
Its  young  are  brought  forth  in  March  or  April,  and  two  are  commonly  produced 
at  a  birth.  It  feeds  on  the  coarsest  herbage,  delij|i;hts  to  firequent  rocks  and  moon- 
tains,  and  may  be  reared  profitably  in  such  districts  as  will  not  carry  sheep.  Its 
flesh  is  esteemed  as  food  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds,  and  the  haunches  are 
freouently  salted  and  dried ;  the  female  is  in  request  for  her  milk  ;  the  horns  are 
useful  for  loiife-handles  ;  and  superior  candles  may  be  made  of  the  suet ;  but  the 
part  most  valued  is  the  skin,  particularly  that  of  the  kid,  which  is  extensively  used 
in  the  glove  manufacture.  In  the  age  of  ynp,  the  hair  of  the  goat  was  in  great 
request,  and  even  yet  the  pure  white  vn^  sometimes  worn  by  lawyers  and 
clergymen  are  made  of  it,— the  long  thick  hair  on  the  haunches  being  that  generally 
pre^rred. 

The  Angora  Goo/, inhabiting  the  district  around  Angora  and  Beibazar,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  is  in  hifh  estimation  for  its  soft  and  silky  hair.  The  Cathmere  or  TlUbet 
Goat,  IS  a  small  beautiful  creature,  greatly  valued  for  a  delicate  wool  procured  from 
between  its  long  hairs.  [Shawls.J  Attempts  have  been  made  to  acclimatize  this 
animal  in  Europe  ;  and  some  success  has  attended  the  introduction  into  France  of  a 
Tartar  half-breed  which  had  been  found  to  thrive  in  a  colder  climate.  More  lately 
(1836),  a  cross  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  between 
the  Thibet  goat  and  Merino  sheep  ;  but  the  friiitftilness  of  the  hybrid  progeny,  and 
success  of  uie  experiment  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  have  not  yet  bMn  ascer- 
tained. 

GOGUL  ja  species  of  bitumen  much  used  in  India  for  painting  the  bottoms  of  ships. 

GOLD  (Dan.  Guld.  Du.  Cfoud,  Fr.  Or.  Ger.  Gold.  It.  Oro.  For.  Giro,  Ouro. 
Rus.  Sohto.  Sp.  Oro.  Sw.  Guld.  Arab.  Tibr),  a  beautifiil  metal,  of  a  deep  and 
peculiar  yellow  colour.  It  exceeds  all  others  in  ductility  and  malleaoility.  It  may 
be  beaten  into  leaves  1 -282,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  a  single  grain  may' 
be  drawn  out  into  500  feet  of  wire.  Sp.  gr.  19*3.  Fusing  point,  2016"  Faiir.  Gold 
is  not  acted  upon  by  anv  solvent  except  aqua  regia,  a  mixture  of  muriatic  and  nitric 
acids.  It  is  unchangea  by  fire  with  access  of  air,— the  hottest  Aimace  producing 
no  other  effect  upon  it  than  to  keep  it  in  ftision.  when  it  appears  of  a  brilliant 
ereenish  colour.  It,  however,  contracts  more  tnan  any  other  metal  in  cooling. 
The  uses  of  gold  are  numerous.  Alloyed  with  copper  or  silver  it  is  employed  for 
coin,  plate,  and  a  variety  of  articles  of  luxury  and  ornament,  for  which  purposes 
it  is  in  the  highest  request,  from  its  great  beauty,  unchaogeableness,  and  \us^ 
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In  the  arts  it  is  extensively  used  for  gilding.  Gold  is  fonnd  in  the  native  state, 
in  combination  with  silver,  and  often  mixed  with  metallic  sulphurets  ana 
arseniurets.  It  occurs  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  fine  sand  from  the  Peruvian,  Mexican, 
and  Brazilian  rivers,  and  m>m  some  of  the  African :  in  Europe,  the  Danube,  the 
Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  streams  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  afford  small 

Siantities.  It  also  occurs  in  mineral  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  out  not  of  the 
dest  formation  :  it  is  thus  found  in  Brazil,  Peru,  Mexico,  Hungary,  and  Transyl- 
vania. It  has  been  also  found  in  sprains  and  rounded  masses  in  soils,  evidently  the 
ruin  of  rocks,  which  contained  it  in  its  natural  situation  :  in  this  state  it  occurs 
on  the  coast  of  California,  in  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  and  in  Cornwall.  Of  late  years 
considerable  quantities  have  been  obtained  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia^  in 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  adjoining  Atlantic  tracts  of  the  Umted 
States.    [Bullion.    Coin.    Plate.] 

GOMUTI.    [Ejoo.] 

GOODS,  a  general  name  for  moveables,  but  usually  restricted  to  merchandise. 

GOOSE.      fPoULTBY.] 

GOOSEBERRY,  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  bush  iRibes  Grossularia)  abundant 
in  this  country,  alike  in  the  garden  of  the  nobleman  and  of  the  cottager.  The 
catalogue  of  the  Horticulture  Society  enumerates  200  kinds,  but  all  prefer  the 
temperate  climates,  with  an  inclination  rather  towards  the  cold  than  the  warm. 
Hence  the  flavour  of  the  Scotch  berries  is  much  superior  to  that  of  those  produced 
in  any  part  of  England.  In  size  and  appearance,  however,  the  gooseberries  of 
Lancashire  are  saidto  be  unequalled  by  any  in  the  world  ;  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
Cheshire,  Staffbrdshire.  and  Warwickshire,  striking  improvements  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  cultivation  of  this  cheap  and  agreeable  fruit. 

GRACE.    [Days  op  Grace.] 

GRAM,  in  oriental  commerce,  a  name  given  to  the  produce  of  various  legumi- 
nous plants  cultivated  in  India. 

GkAMME,  the  unit  of  the  French  measures  of  weight,  is  equivalent  to  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  pure  water,  or  15'434  troy  grains. 

GRANILLA.  the  dust  or  small  fhigments  of  the  cochineal  insect. 

GRAPES  (Ft.  Raisins.  Ger.  Trauben,  It.  Grappi,  Grappoii.  Por.  Uvas. 
Sp.  Ubas),  the  fruit  of  the  ^pe-vine  ( VUis  vinifera)^  a  tree  with  long  slender 
branches,  generally  found  indigenous  in  countries  lying  between  26*  and  44' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  26*  and  75'  E.  long.,  but  the  growth  of  which  in  the  open  air 
has  be«n  extended  by  cultivation  10**  on  each  side  of  that  range.  This  nmit  is 
piade  an  object  of  attention  chiefly  in  the  countries  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  although 
in  none  have  grapes  been  produced  equal  to  those  of  Svria,  as  re^ds  the  size  of 
the  berries  and  weight  of  the  branches.  Grapes  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine,  but  they  are  also  extensively  consumed  as  food,  and  in  this  country 
are  a  common  article  of  the  dessert.  For  the  latter  purpose  they  are  mostly  im- 
ported in  a  dried  state  [Raisins]  from  Spain  and  Turkey ;  while  a  small  kind,  much 
11^  in  puddings  [Currants],  are  brougnt  from  the  Ionian  islands  and  Greece.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  undried  grapes  are  also  imported,  principally  from  Por- 
^gal,  in  jars.  In  Ureat  Britain,  they  are  grown  for  the  aessert  in  hot-houses, 
except  in  the  counties  of  the  S.  of  England,  where  some  species  thrive  in  the  open 
air.  In  former  times,  indeed,  wine  was  largely  made  in  those  districts,  from  the 
ff^pe;  and  in  Devonshire  there  are  reported  to  be  still  two  or  three  vineyards 
naamtained  for  that  purpose. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.    [United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.] 

GREECE,  a  kingdom  in  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Europe,  lying  between  lat.  36* 
16'  and  39"  34'  N.,  and  long.  20''  43'  and  26*  28'  E.  It  comprises  Continental  Greece, 
^turally  divided  oy  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  into  two  portions,  Hellas  (called  also 
E.  and  W.  Greece),  and  the  Morea,  with  the  island  of  Eubosa,  the  Cyclades,  and 
^e  N.  and  W.  Sporades.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  except  on  the 
g->  where  the  continental  part  is  bounded  by  Turkey.  Area,  15,000  square  miles. 
Population  estimated  at  900^000.  The  whole  was  divided  in  1833  into  10  nomarchies 
(nomot),  which  were  subdivided  into  54  eparchies,  and  these  again  into  468  parishes 
\demoi).  Capital,  Athens ;  pop.  17,000.  Government,  a  hereditary  monarchy, 
'learly  absolute. 


uteinanhytracto  adjoining  the  coast  and  lakes;  and  in  the  plains  the  medium  temperature  of 
''^ y«»rli about 6U°  Fabr.   About  34tht  of  the  turlSMe  belong  to  the  ftate  and  to  theoburcb. 
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■nd  the  rest  to  indiTidiMls  Mmt  only  aboat  MOth  part  !•  oulttvated,  the  country  being  man 
DMtonU  than  agricoltuimL  The  vegetable  producU  have  a  great  limllarity  to  those  of  the  8.  of 
Italy.  Hellas  poweMea  the  best  com  districts,  the  richest  being  perhaps  Boeotia,  though  the 
wheat  of  the  Morea  is  that  in  highest  repute ;  but  the  supply  being  insuflSdent  for  the  ooDsumptios, 
large  quantities  are  imported.  The  olive  and  currant-gn^M  are  also  cultivated  extenatvdiy.  Tbe 
mineral  producu  are  numerous,  but  only  an  insignificant  quantitv  of  any  of  them  is  obtained  at 
preMnt,  except  copper  and  salt,  which  Ust  is  procured  in  abundance  in  the  lagoons  near  Mia- 
solonghi  and  elsewhere.    The  manuCacturee  are  mostly  domestic,  and  quite  inconsiderable. 

Greece  b  indeed  naturally  adapted  for  being  a  commercial  rather  than  an  agricultural  or  mana- 
&cturing  state ;  and  though  none  of  the  rivers  are  navigable,  and  there  are  few  roads,  these  are 
rendered  less  necessary  than  in  most  other  countries,  by  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  tlM 
coast,  along  which,  as  well  as  between  the  various  islands,  there  is  a  perpetual  intercourse.  To 
this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  the  maritime  habits  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  extent  of 
their  mercantile  navy,  which,  including  small  craft,  amounts  to  about  4000  vessels,  navigated  by 
neariy  16,1)00  frugal,  active,  and  hardy  seamen.  This  is  exclusive  of  about  5000  men  in  the  service 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Most  of  the  large  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea. 

The  exports  consist  of  raw  silk,  currants,  wool,  oil,  copper,  wine,  wax,  mastic,  and  a  variety 


of  other  articles ;  the  imports  principally  of  com,  cotton,  silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  sunr, 
and  cott'ee.  Nearly  the  whole  foreign  trade  is  centred  in  the  ports  of  Biissolon^  and  Galaxldi» 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Hellas ;  Pircus  (the  port  of  Athens),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hellas ;  Nauplia.  Pa- 


tras,  and  Corinth,  in  the  Morea ;  and  Syra,  Hydra,  and  Spexxia,  in  the  reqtective  islands  of  these 
names.    Of  these  the  chief  are  the  following  :— 

PatrtUt  on  tbe  N.  coast  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  about  6  miles  S.  W.  of  the  entrance  of  tbe 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  hit.  98^  1 4'  N. ,  long.  21  °  44'  E. ;  pop.  800a  It  was  formerly  the  emporium  of 
the  trade  of  the  Morea,  as  well  as  that  of  W.  Greece;  but  the  town  was  ruined  d 


the  Revolution,  and  its  prosperitv  has  since  been  only  in  part  restored.    Its  chief  exports  are 
lining  plain. 

the  outward  cargoes  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  £160.0 

in  lat.  37"  34'  N.,  long.  92^  4S^  &;  pop.  estimated  some  years  ago'at  12,000,  but  now  tea! 


rants,  grown  in  the  atUoining  plain.    About  30.000  tons  of  shippbig  enter  annually,  whereof  6U00 
■e  Bntish  ;  the  aggregate  value  of  the  outward  cargoes  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at  £160,000. 
Napoli  di  Romama  lies  on  a  roekv  promontory  at  the  N.  B.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Naupi 


The  harbour  between  the  promontory  and  the  N.  coast  is  tolerably  huge  and  nUe,  but  too  shalk>w 
to  admit  huge  vessels.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  small  fortified  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour, and  a  strong  castle.    About  6li00  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually. 

Syra,  in  Ut.  ST  SO'  N.,  long.  84«  5y  B.  U  advantageously  situated  in  the  island  of  that  name. 
The  town  is  handsome,  and  covers  a  conical  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  is  an  excellent  port,  with 
docks,  warehouses,  and  lazarettos.  Shice  the  decay  of  Hydra,  Syra  may  be  rcfarded  as  the 
principal  emporium  of  the  kingdom.  In  1837,  tbe  number  of  vessels  cleared  was  2(S60;  burden, 
111.618  tons ;  value  of  cargoes,  £333,185:  And  there  entered  1438  vessels ;  burden,  103,506  tons; 
value  of  cargoes,  £388,057.    About  one-third  of  the  imports  are  In  British  r      ' 

MxAsuEBS,  Wbiohts,  Monby,  &C. 


The  Measures  and  Weights  decreed  for  the  use 
of  the  kingdom  are  those  of  the  metrical  systrai 
of  France,  but  the  following  are  those  chiefly  in 
u8e:~The  oke  s  9  lbs.  llj^  ox.  avoird.;  the 
kilo  =  92  okes ;  and  the  cantar  or  quintal  =  44 
okes,  or  1 19  lbs.  avoird.  nearly.  The  stroma  of 
land  is  40  paces  square;  and  the  arpent  is  U 
acre  nearly. 

Distance  is  usually  computed  by  tbe  hour, 
estimated  at  about  3  miles.  Time  is  reckoned 
by  the  old  style. 

lf(m<y.— Accounts  are  stated  in  drachmas  of 
100  centimes.  Tbe  drachma  b  a  silver  coin 
weighing  60  grains  troy,  -^ths  fine,  and  equal 
8|d.  sterling,  or  nearly  fiths  of  the  French  franc ; 
and  28  drachmas,  15  centimes,  =  £1.  There  are 
also  silver  pieces  of  5,  kf  and  k  drachmas.    The 

S»ld  pieces  are  for  40  and  90  drachmas ;  the 
tter  weighing  89  grahis  troy  A ths  fine = 14s.  2hd. 
The  copper  coins  are  for  1 , 2, 5,  and  10  centimes. 

In  December  1830,  an  ordinance  was  isnied  for 
the  institution  of  a  National  Bank. 

The  Finances  yrere  in  a  miserable  condition  for 
some  vears  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and. 
though  now  improved,  the  income  b  still  unequal 
to  the  expenditure.  In  the  bu^t  for  1837,  the 
revenue  was  stated  at  19,381,007  drachmas,  and 


the  expenditure  at  16,447.126  drachmas,  leaving 
a  defldt  of  4,066, 1 19  drachmas.  The  expenditure 
faidudes  2,801,380  drachmas  of  faitcrest  on  the 
home  debt. 

The  foreign  debt  consists  of  three  loans  eoo- 
tracted  in  uib  country,  namely,  1st,  £800,000 
in  1824,  at  59  per  cent. ;  9d,  £2,000,000  m  1835, 
at  56*  per  cent. ;  and  3d,  £2,343,750  hi  18S3. 
The  whole  are  in  bonds  bearhig  interest  at  5  per 
cent. ;  but  no  dividend  has  been  paid  upon  the 
first  since  July  1836,  nor  upon  the  second  sfaice 
July  1827.  The  tUrd,  bebig  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  equal 

Krtions,  the  interest  upon  it  b  jpaid  rMvlarlyfai 
mdon,  on  1st  March  and  1st  September ;  and 
a  certain  portion  of  the  bonds  (which  are  in  sums 
for  £40  each)  are  annually  redeemed  by  a  sink- 
ingfiind of  1  per  cent. 

TV  Dii^ief  on  exports  average  about  8  per  cent 
ad  vaiorem,  but  none  are  exacted  on  olive  oil 

A  Treaty  qf  Commerce  between  Great  Britsin 
and  Greece  was  concluded  October  4,  1837.  It 
provides  for  equal  and  reciprocal  ri^ts  as  to 
shipphig  and  port-duties,  and  complete  tolers- 
tion  and  protection  to  the  subiects  <^  the  two 
powers  within  the  dominions  of  each  other  re- 
spectively.   {Hertstet's  TreatieSt  voL  v.  p.  388.) 


Prior  to  1890,  Greece  formed  a  portion  of  the  Turidsh  empire,  but  in  that  year  a  revolutkmsiy 
strug^e  commenced,  which,  alter  many  vicissitudes  and  atrocities,  was  brought  to  a  terminatioo 
by  the  interference  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  and  in  1829  its  independence  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Porte.  The  government,  however,  remained  disorderly  until  1832,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  the  allied  powers,  the  crown  was  vested  in  Otho,  a  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

GREENLAND,  an  eztensWe  island  situated  between  Iceland  and  the  continent 
of  N.  America.  It  is  subject  to  Denmark.  Population  Taguely  estimated  at 
lOjOOO,  all  Esquimaux,  except  about  250  Danish  settlers. 

The  country  is  described  as  **  a  mass  of  rocks,  httermbigled  with  famnense  blocks  of  ioa."  The 
interior  has  not  been  explored  by  Europeans;  nor  Is  anything  known  of  the  E.  ooast,  except  that 
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the  ihore  cooBista  ahnoit  wholly  of  one  nnintemipted  glader.  The  west  coast,  though  high,  rag- 
ged, and  barren,  is  less  cold  and  miserable  than  the  other ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  Danes  liave 
established  a  few  colonies,  chieflv  commercial  and  missionary  establishments.  The  most  ancient, 
called  Good  Hope,  hi  lat.  64"  10%  possesses  ui  excellent  harbour.  Uppemavic,  in  lat.  7$?  48^,  is  the 
most  northerly  station.  The  vegetation  is  scanty,  composed  chiefly  of  mosses  and  lichens,  with  a 
few  shrubs  bearing  edible  berries.  Rein-deer,  hares,  foxes,  white  bears,  and  dogs,  exist  on  shore ; 
but  it  is  aquatic  animals  that  constitute  the  principal  souroe  of  wealth.  The  ordinary  food  of  the 
natives  consists  of  the  caplin  and  the  seal ;  the  skin  of  the  last  supplies  them  also  with  dress. 
Whales  are  likewise  common,  especially  towards  the  north ;  and  walruses  are  met  with  in  Davis* 
Straits.  The  Danes  export  fh)m  their  different  settlements  train>oil,  fish,  whalebone,  sealskins, 
ftir,  and  eider>downs,  the  trade  giving  employment  to  about  five  or  six  vessels ;  while  the  seas  within 
Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis*  Straits  are  frequented  by  vessels  from  most  of  the  marlthne  states  for  the 
prosecation  of  the  whale-fishery. 

GRINDSTONES,  circular  stones  on  which  edged  instruments  are  sharpened. 
They  are  formed  of  a  species  of  hard  sandstones,  known  in  the  N.  of  England 
under  the  name  of  grindstone-firit.  The  celebrated  **  Newcastle  grindstones," 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  obtained  fVom  the  quarries  of  Gatesheatd 
Fell,  in  the  county  of  Durham  ^  but  the  stones  chiefly  used  in  Sheffield  are  pro- 
cured at  Wickersley^  in  Yorkshire. 

GROAT,  an  English  silver  coin,  equiyalent  to  four  pennies,  first  minted  in  the 
reiim  of  Edward  I. 

6R0SCHE,  a  small  silver  coin  and  money  of  account  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, equivalent  to  nearly  Ud.  sterling:. 

GkOS  DE  NAPLES,  a  plam  silken  fabric  made  of  stouter  and  harder  thrown 
or»nzine  silk  than  sarsnet  or  persian.  and  woven  with  more  care  and  labour. 

GROS  DES  INDES,  a  silken  fabric  having  a  stripe  formed  transversely  to  its 
length. 

GROSS^  in  numeration,  signifies  twelve  dozen.  Gross-weight  is  the  weight  of 
merchandise  including  the  package  and  dross  around  it. 

GROUND  AGE,  a  auty^ayable  in  some  places  by  ships  coming  to  anchor. 

GUACHAPELI-WOOD,  the  name  g^ven  to  a  strong  snecies  of  timber,  the 
product  of  a  tree  found  in  Colombia.    It  is  largely  exported  from  Guayaquil. 

GUAIAC,  OR  GUM  GUAIACUM,  is  a  resinous  substance  obtained  in  various 
ways  from  the  guaiacum  tree.  It  occurs  in  large  amorphous  hard  pieces,  with 
bits  of  bark  sometimes  adhering  to  them.  It  is  of  a  fHable  texture,  and  naturally 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  from  the  action  of  the  air,  the  surface  is  generally 
of  a  deep  greenish  colour ;  it  has  a  pungent  acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell,  unless 
when  heated*  Sp.gr.  1  '23.  Those  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  which  have  slips  of  the 
bark  adhering  to  them,  and  that  easily  separate  fVom  it  by  a  quick  blow.  It  is  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica. 

GUAIACUM,  OE  LIGNUM  VITiE  (Fr.  (7wflc.  Get.  Pockhaln,  Sp.Guaaaco), 
a  tree  which  grows  to  a  great  size  in  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and  other  West  India  islands. 
Its  timber  is  resinous,  colour  greenish-black,  taste  acrid,  and  when  kindled  it  gives 
out  a  pleasant  odour.  It  is  very  hard ;  sp.  gr.  1*333,  being  heavier  than  water,  and 
indeed  the  weightiest  timber  known,  and  the  most  difficult  to  work.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  stampers  and  mallets,  for  fHction-rollers,  castors,  and  turnery-ware  : 
also  for  the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  Slocks,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  much  used  ;  and 
Ha  application  mav  be  seen  upon  a  grand  scale  in  the  beautiful  block-machinery  at 
Portsmouth.    A  decoction  oi  the  capsules,  wood,  or  barky  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

GUANO,  a  highly  concentrated  manure,  is  a  aark  yellow  substance,  of  a  strong 
ambrosial  odour,  found  in  deposits  60  or  60  feet  thick,  and  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, upon  the  coasts  of  Peru,  the  islands  of  Chinche,  near  Pisco,  and  other  places 
more  to  the  south.  It  is  said  to  be  an  accumulation  of  the  excrements  of  herons, 
fiamands,  and  other  birds  inhabiting  these  localities.  This  substance  has  of  late 
become  an  object  of  considerable  trade. 

GUARANTY  (or  as  it  is  generally  but  loosely  called  Guarantee),  is  an 
^^^S^cement  to  perform  some  act,  or  pay  some  debt,  in  case  another  person  prim- 
arily liable  fails  to  do  so.  In  England,  the  term  is  generally  used  to  express  the 
contract  of  suretyship,  whether  for  the  pa}rment  of  money  or  the  performance  of  other 
obligations.  In  Scotland,  a  distinction  is  taken  between  what  is  termed  a  **  cau- 
tionary obligation,"  and  a  guaranty  or  letter  of  credit,  the  former  bein^  a  regular 
contract  inoigenous  to  the  Scottish  jurisprudence,  while  the  latter  vnis  introduced 
^m  the  English  law  by  the  progress  of  commerce.  **  It  [guaranty]  is  distinguished 
"om  a  formal  cautionary  obligation."  says  Professor  Bell,  **  chiefly  by  the  looser 
JpiBtolary  form  of  the  writing,"  and  the  chief  practical  distinction  seems  to  be  in 
1*^  privileges  accruing  to  the  formalities  employed  in  giving  expression  to  the 
'atter.    [CAimoif  art  Obuoation.]    In  Englana,  guaranty  is  affected  by  the  4th 
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section  of  the  statute  of  frauds  (29  Chas.  II.  c.  3),  which  enacts,  ^  That  no  action 
shall  be  brought ....  whereby  to  charge  the  defendant  upon  any  special  promise  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or  miscarriage  of  another  person ....  unless  the  agree- 
ment upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memorandom  or  note 
thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or 
some  other  person  thereunto  by  him lawfViliy  authorized."  Where  a  person  has  used 
expressions  which  bind  himself  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  merely  on  failure  of 
another,  the  agreement  does  not  come  within  the  statute,  nor  does  it,  where  the 
promise  is  to  pay,  not  in  the  erent  of  another  failing  to  do  so,  but  in  consideration 
of  the  creditor  performing  some  act  which  may  be  held  a  consideration  between 
the  creditor  and  the  person  who  promises;  as,  abandoning  a  lien  or  security. 
Money  paid  or  lodged  in  court,  in  fulfilment  of  a  verbal  ^aranty,  cannot  howerer 
be  recovered.  There  is  no  statutory  provision  resembling  the  statute  of  frauds 
applicable  to  Scotland  ;  but  *^  in  Scotland  the  rule  is,  that  no  cautionary  obligation 
or  guarantee  can  be  constituted  by  parole  agreement ;  so  that  an  acknowled^ent 
or  a  reference  to  oath  will  not  constitute  an  effectual  guarantee.  But  this  is  not 
carried  so  far  as,  in  £n^land,  the  words  of  the  statute  have  compelled  the  courts 
to  go :  If  goods  be  furnished,  or  money  paid,  or  indulgence  given  from  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  diligence,  on  the  faitn  of  the  enga^ment,  though  verbal,  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  person  so  engaging,  the  obligation  will  m  effectual  by 
the  law  of  Scotland."    iBelPs  Com.  I.  3/1.) 

By  another  doctrine  peculiar  to  the  law  of  England,  the  use  of  the  term 
**  agreement,"  in  the  above-cited  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  renders  it  neo^- 
sary  that  there  should  be  a  **  consideration"  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  writing 
[Contract].  A  consideration  to  this  effect  will  consist  in  the  creditor  doing  soma 
act  which,  but  for  the  £[uaranty,  he  would  not  have  done.  **  It  is  enouglv'  says 
Chief  Justice  Best,  ^  if  the  person  for  whom  the  guarantor  becomes  seeuritj 
receives  a  benefit,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  guaranty  is  given  suffers  inconvem- 
ence,  as  an  inducement  to  the  surety  to  become  guarantee  for  the  principal  debtor" 
(Morley  v.  Boothby,  3  Bing.  113).  Where  the  guaranty  refers  to  fhture  transac- 
tions, a  simple  reference  to  them  will  express  a  sufficient  consideration  ;  thus,  "  I 
guarantee  the  payment  of  any  goods  which  A  shall  deliver  to  B."  is  sufficient, 
because  A  will  nave  given  a  consideration  before  the  time  when  the  guaranty  is 
intended  to  be  effectual.  But  the  following,  ^  to  the  amount  of  £100,  consider 
me  as  a  security  on  J  G's  account,"  was  void,  as  not  expressing  any  consideration. 
**  But  where  the  agreement  is  retrospective,  and  refers  to  a  past  consideration, 
which  it,  however,  states  to  have  been  moved  by  an  antecedent  reqiiest,  from  the 
guarantor,  there  it  will  be  sufficient ;  for  such  a  consideration  would  be  sufficient 
at  common  law  to  support  a  promise,  and  the  statute  of  fhiuds  has  made  no 
alteration  whatever  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  consideration,  bnt  only 
reouires  that  it  should  be  in  writing."    (Smithes  Mercantile  L.  383, 384.> 

In  construing  guaranties,  the  expressions  are  allowed  to  bear  their  fhll  meaning 
against  the  surety,  but  he  cannot  be  held  to  have  bound  himself  by  implication 
farther  than  he  expresses  himself.  The  terms  must  be  strictly  complied  with  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  takes  the  surety ;  and  so  where  the  guaranty  contained 
a  condition  that  18  months*  credit  should  be  given,  the  taker,  aller  having  granted 
but  12  months'  credit,  was  not  allowed,  after  Uie  additional  6  months,  to  come  upon 
the  guarantor  (Bacon  «.  Chesney,  1  Starkie,  N.  P,  C.  192).  ITie  taker  is  bound  to 
inform  the  surety  of  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and  a  fraudulent  concealment  will 
vitiate  the  guaranty— this  was  held  where  one  guaranteed  the  payment  of  £200  value, 
to  be  delivered  in  pig  iron,  and  there  was  a  private  agreement  that  besides  the  market- 
price  of  the  iron,  1^.  per  ton  should  be  paid  towards  the  extinction  of  an  old  debt 
(Pidcock  V,  Bishop,  3  Bam.  4*  Cress.  605).  Whether  a  guaranty  is  general  and  con* 
tinuous,  and  to  be  held  to  cover  the  balance  on  a  series  of  transactions,  or  is  only  ap- 
plicable to  one  transaction,  is  a  question  which  must  be  determined  by  the  expressions 
used,  and  is  often  one  of  extreme  nicety.  On  the  one  side,  courts  will  not  allow  a 
dealer  to  reimburse  himself  by  means  of  a  guaranty  evidently  intended  to  apply  to 
onlv  one  transaction,  for  losses  on  a  general  balance  incurred  in  dealings  origmally 
undertaken  at  his  own  risk ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  protect  the  person 
who  grants  such  a  general  engagement  as  justifies  a  trader  in  continuing  to  rely  on  it, 
from  the  consequences.  **  If  a  partv,"  said  Lord  Ellenborough,  **  means  to  be  surety 
only  for  a  single  dealing,  he  shoula  take  care  to  say  so."  And  he  decided  that  the 
introduction  of  the  words  **  any  debts,"  though  the  amount  was  limited,  made  the 
guarant]^  continuous  (Merle  v.  Wells,  1810,  2  Camp.  413).  Where  a  particular 
transaction  is  specified,  or  distinctly  connected  with  the  guaranty  (as  in  the  case  <^ 
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its  accompanYing  an  order  of  goods  to  the  amount  goaranteed),  the  natural  inter- 
pretation will  be  that  the  guaranty  is  not  continuous.  A  guaranty  will  not  have  a 
retrospective  effect,  unless  it  be  so  expressed ;  but  where  one  offered  to  purchase 
ffoods.  which  would  not  be  delivered  without  a  respectable  reference,  and  next  day 
brought  a  letter  stating  that  if  such  goods  as  the  purchaser  wished  to  buy  were 
sappued,  the  defendant  would  guarantee  the  payment,  not  exceeding  £50,  he  was 
held  responsible  for  the  price  of  the  goods  bougnt  but  not  deliyered  (Simmons  v, 
Keatinfc,  1819 ;  2  Slarkie,  426). 

In  Scotland,  a  species  of  guaranty  may  be  raised  by  the  conduct  of  the  srantor 
out  of  a  mere  letter  of  recommendation.  A  simple  recommendation  is  not  neld  to 
bind  the  grantor^  but  if  it  contains  fraudulent  and  false  information,  to  which  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  has  given  credit,  and  has  thereby  b«en  deceived, 
the  writer  is  responsible  as  for  a  guaranty.  Thus,  where  A  wrote  to  B  of  a  man 
whom  be  knew  to  be  merely  a  labourer,  saying  **  he  had  requested  my  line  to  some- 
body in  the  trade  in  Glasgow :  and  if  you  and  he  can  agree  as  to  the  price,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  your  dealing  to  a  considerable  extent,"  he  was  neld  resnonsiDle  (Corbet  agt. 
Gray,  27th  February  1794  ;  B,  C,  I.  372).  Independently  of  false  information,  a 
recommendation  may  be  interpreted  as  a  guaranty  if  it  refer  to  any  particular 
transaction,  or  to  the  credit  of  the  party.  Thus,  where  a  letter  introduced  an 
individual  as  intending  to  open  for  a  sale  of  spirits  and  ale  at  the  term,''  and 
continued,  **  the  lad  has  always  behaved  with  propriety  hitherto,  and  I  doubt  not 
will  give  satisfaction  in  any  transactions  he  may  have  with  you,'*  the  first  part  was 
held  as  a  mere  introduction,  but  the  latter  as  a  gusuranty  (Ranken  agt,  Murray,  15th 
May  1812 ;  F.  C).  Where  the  recommendation  is  given  in  answer  to  inquiries  by 
the  person  who  acts  on  it,  the  expressions  are  interpreted  more  widely,  and  in 
favour  of  the  writer. 

A  guaranty  is  discharged  by  the  creditor  giving  the  debtor  time,  or  **  extending; 
the  period  at  which,  by  the  contract  between  them,  the  principal  debtor  was  ori- 
ginally liable  to  pay  the  creditor,  and  extending  it  bv  a  new  and  valid  contract 
between  the  creditor  and  principal  debtor,  to  which  the  surety  does  not  assent " 
(Howell  V,  Jones  ;lCr,M.S[Jl,  107).  Tnis  principle  will  operate  where  credit  is 
ffiven,  beyond  what  has  been  usual  in  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties, 
out  not  in  the  case  of  mere  forbearance.  Laches  or  negligence  will  discharge  the 
^iuaranty— neglect  of  notice  of  dishonour  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  payment  of  which 
18  iruaranteed,  may  be  adduced  as  an  example.  When  the  surety  has  been  brought 
under  liability  to  pay,  he  has  recourse  against  the  principal.  In  equity  he  is 
entitled  to  be  substituted  to  the  creditor  on  any  security  charged  with  the  principal 
debt.  **  Nay,  it  appears,  that  if  the  surety  fte  under  a  disability,  which  prevents 
him  from  obtaining,  in  his  own  person,  the  benefit  of  securities  which  have  been 
set  apart  for  the  creditor,  equity  will  restrain  the  creditor  from  proceeding  against 
the  surety  till  he  has  resorted  to  those  securities ;  though  such  circumstances 
would  fhrnish  no  defence  at  law.  And  where  the  principalhas  assigned  his  effects 
to  a  trustee  for  his  creditors,  a  creditor  who  has  a  guaranty  will  be  forced,  even 
at  law.  to  apply,  in  discharge  thereof,  a  rateable  part  of  any  payment  he  may  re- 
ceive from  tne  trustee.'*  (JSmUh^M  Mercantile  X..  389.) 

Elach  surety,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  nas  a  rifht  to  reimbursement  frt>m 
his  co-sureties.  This  ri«^t  is  called  the  right  of  contribution.  It  is  not  affected 
by  the  questions,— whether  the  sureties  bound  themselves  jointly  and  severally  by 
one  instrument,  or  by  several  instruments,  and  whether  or  not  tney  were  aware  of 
each  other's  engagements.  By  common  law,  the  contribution  is  according  to  num- 
bers, but  equity  has  regard  to  the  insolvency  of  any  of  the  sureties.  **  Tnus,  if  A, 
B,  and  C,  he  co-sureties.  A,  having  paid  the  debt,  would  be  entitled  to  recover  at 
law  a  third  only  from  B,  though  C  may  have  become  insolvent  \  whereas,  in  equity^ 
he  will  be  entitled  to  one-halfT  But  both  in  law  and  equity,  if  he  have  been  re- 
imbursed in  part,  the  contribution  must  be  calculated  on  the  residue.  And,  it  is 
said,  that  where  one  surety  becomes  so  at  the  instance  of  another,  that  other  can- 
not call  on  him  for  contribution  "  (Smith's  Mercantile  L,,  390).  As  to  recourse  on 
the  principal  debtor  and  co-sureties  in  Scotland,  see  (Jautionart  Obligations. 
iFeli  en  wtaranties.  Pitman  on  Principal  and  Surety,  Smith's  Mercantile  L, 
ut  supra.  Morton  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers,  377-393.  BelPs  Com,  ut  supra.) 
GUATIMALA  [Central  Am£rica.] 
GUERNSEY.    [Jebset.] 

GUIANA,  OR  GUYANA,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  S.  America,  lying  between  the  rivers  Oiinoco  and  Amazon  ;  but  as  about  five- 
sixths  of  this  territory  have  been  included  within  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  the  term  is 
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now  genenlly  applied  to  the  remainmg  part,  oomprehending  ike  settleiiients  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland^  and  France. 

GUIANA  (BRITISH),  the  most  westerly  portion  of  this  territory,  extends,  is 
claimed  hj  our  goTemment,  from  lat.  0"  40"  to  8*"  40'  N^  and  from  long.  57*  to  61* 
W. :  and  indndes  the  former  Dutch  settlements  of  Beroice,  Demerarai  and  Elsee- 
quibo.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.  E.  for  nearly  350  miles  by  the  Atlantic  ;  W.  Ve- 
nezuela; S.  Brazil;  and  E.  Dutch  Guiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rirer 
Corentyn.  Area  about  75.000  square  miles :  of  which,  however,  considerable  por- 
tions are  claimed  bjr  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Population  in  1840  estimated,  exclosiYe 
of  American  aborigines,  at  98,000  ;  the  number  of  whites  being  about  4000,  partly 
of  Dutch  descent,  and  the  rest  negroes  and  mixed  races.  The  goTemment  is  Tested 
in  a  goTemor,  and  a  **  Ck>urt  of  Policy,"  consisting,  besides  that  offioer  and  his 
secretary,  of  the  chief-justice,  attorney-general,  coflector  of  customs,  and  five  un- 
official persons  selected  by  the  college  of  electors.  All  laws  are  enacted  by  the 
governor  and  this  court,  except  the  '^Annual  Tax  Ordinance,"  the  priTilece  of  dis- 
cussing and  voting  which  u  vested  in  the  *^  Combined  Court,"  a  booy  which 
includes  the  governor.  Court  of  Policy,  and  five  financial  representativeB,  elected 
by  the  inhabitants. 

The  ooMt  district  of  OuI«m  ooniists  of  as  exceedingly  rich  allmriAl  flat,  oompoeed  of  etroDf  bine 
cl«7f  bighly  impresmUed  with  marine  and  vegetable  matter,  the  mrfaoe  of  which  b  on  a  levd  witt 
the  high  water  of  the  ocean  ;  and  when  the  lands  are  drained,  banlted,  and  cultivated,  they  como- 
lidate,  and  become  fully  a  foot  lower,  rendering  necessary  unremitting  attention  to  the  dams  and 
sluices  to  keep  out  the  sea.  This  flat  extends  from  about  80  to  flO  mUes  inward,  terminating  in  a 
range  of  sand-hills,  varying  in  height  from  about  50  to  I M  feet  Beyond  this,  little  was  known  of 
the  country  until  1835,  when  it  was  explored  by  Mr  Schomburgk,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  high 
land  which  stretches  out  in  undulating  plains,  ruing  at  some  places  into  conhiences.  Further  sw 
ranges  of  hills  occur,  running  N.  W.  and  B.  E.,  the  most  elevated  about  llOU  feet,  befaig  in  lat  8* 
N.  About  70  miles  further  S.,  and  parallel  to  the  preceding,  are  the  Plcaraima  MountainB, 
whteh,  by  means  of  the  Concan  chain  running  S.  B.,  are  connected  with  the  Sierra  Acaray,  a 
densely  wooded  range  forming  the  8.  boundary  of  Ouiuia.  These  successive  chidns  of  hiUs  appear 
to  occupy  an  inconsiderable  width,  and  the  plains  between  them  are  of  great  extent. 

The  dhnate  was  fonnerly  very  destructive  of  hmnan  life,  owing  to  the  pestilential  vapours  arisfM 
from  the  marshes  of  the  ceast,but  drataiingand cultivation  have  so  far  altered  itsdiaracter,  that  tt 
is  now  deemed  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  W.  Indies.  The  temperature  b  remarkably  unifonn;  the 
average  heat  at  Georgetown  being,  hi  the  shade  hi  summer,  86^  Fahr.,  whOe  in  winter  it  felta  only 
to  8S"  or  83".  There  are  usually  two  wet  seasons,  a  short  one  in  January  and  Febniary,  and  a 
long  one  oommencfaig  with  June :  but  these,  under  the  influence  of  cultivation,  have  been  greatly 
altered  both  as  to  intensity  and  duration.  The  aade  winds  blow  steadilv  £.  and  N.  B.  fior  aboul 
nine  months,  changing  to  &  E.  and  8.  in  July,  August,  and  September,  the  unhealthy  season. 

The  vigour  and  luxuriance  of  vegeUtion  in  Guiana  are  equalled  by  few  countries  in  the  world. 


The  number  of  indigenous  pbnts  b  remarkable ;  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  sur&ce  b  covered  by 
large  forest  trees,  many  of  which  furnish  excellent  timber ;  others  are  used  for  furniture,  or  afford 
dye-wood  ;  and  not  a  few  are  valued  for  theu*  fruits,  chiefly  the  banana,  pine-apple,  and  ( 


nut.  As  yet  only  a  few  places  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Essequibo,  I 
Berbice,  and  Corentyn,  have  been  cultivated.  The  pUntations  are  commonly  raneed  in  aUot- 
ments,  varying  from  about  500  to  1000  acres  each.  The  dwdling-houses,  devated  on  piles  of 
timber,  as  a  security  against  inundation,  are  generally  close  to  the  water-side,  with  a  whan  oppo- 
site for  the  convenience  of  shipping  produce.  The  value  of  the  public  and  private  property  oc  tlie 
colony,,  moveable  and  hnmovable,  b  stated  by  Mr  MarUn  at  £24,OSU,0(iO,  and  of  the  property 
annuaUv  created,  at  £3,789,160.  In  the  year  1836,  when  the  colony  appears  to  have  attained  its 
acme  of  prosperity,  the  quantities  of  the  staple  articles  produced  were,  sugar,  lU7f  806,S49  lbs. ; 
rum.  8,960,296  gaUons ;  molasses,  4,035,569  nUons ;  coffee,  5,875,738  lbs. ;  and  cotton,  666,»)8  lbs. 

Of  late  yean  a  considerable  decrease  has  taken  place  in  the  produce  of  these  staples,  more  espe- 
cially sugar.  Thb  b  attributed  to  various  circumstances,  but  mainly  to  the  aversioQ  to  work 
shown  by  the  emancipated  negroes,  the  number  of  whom,  indudhigchDdren,  amounted  to  88,8^ 
Thb  cause,  as  b  weU  known,  has  hifluenced  the  productive  power  of  several  of  the  West  India 
ishuMb :  but  in  Guiana  it  has  been  felt  with  particular  severity,  owing  to  the  great  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  the  unappropriated  lands,  from  which  the  blacks  can  with  little  labour  supply  all  their 
wants.  At  present  many  of  the  pbntations  are  lying  waste ;  and  Mr  Schomburgk  lately  reported 
that  of  80  estates  on  the  Corentyn,  58  were  abandoned.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
promote  emigration  into  the  colony ;  and  in  1839,  about  400  Uill  Coolies  were  brought  fhim  India, 
who  proved  to  be  good  labourers ;  but  there  having  been  reason  to  believe  that  thb  was  in  fisct  a 
revival  of  the  stove-trade,  the  practice  was  stopped.  More  recently,  measures  have  been  adopted 
for  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  emigration  from  the  coast  of  Africa  and  other  places ;  and  the 
resolute  energy  disp^yed  by  the  colonisto  under  all  their  difficulties,  afford  Just  grounds  for 
believing  that  their  prosperity  will  be  anin  restored. 

The  exporu  are  almost  wholly  to  theUnited  Kingdom ;  and  the  folio  whig  b  an  account  of  thtir 
^oun^foMh^as^v^ea^rfiojj^^wygubllcaccou^^ 
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The  other  exports  mre  moetty  to  our  oolonlei  In  North  America  snd  Weet  Indies;  those  to 
foreign  ooontries  are  trifling.  The  Talue  of  the  exports  in  1836  was  estimated  at  £2,135,379 ;  but 
In  1839  the  raliie  hardlv  exceeded  £1,000,000.  The  imports  consist  of  cod-fish,  wood,  and  lumber, 
wheat  and  rice,  from  ri.  America ;  wine ;  and  British  produce  and  manufactures,  including  ap- 
parel  and  sbps,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and  leather  goods,  hats,  glass,  and  earthenware,  iron,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles ;  the  value  of  the  whole  fanported  into  Demeraxa  in  1836  amounting  to 
it.77O,(0O.  and  into  Berbice,  £140,738 ;  total,  £911,577. 

The  shipping  entwed  inwards  in  1836  consisted  of  716  vess^  burden  1I1,4S5  tons ;  of  which 
f^om  Great  Britain,  66,914  tons;  British  colonies,  34,586  tons;  United  States,  7000  tons;  fo- 
Feiffn,  8965  tons. 

The  ports  of  the  colony  deserving  of  notice  are  only  two,  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam. 

OtoryHown,  formerly  called  Stabroek,  the  ci4)ital  and  seat  of  government,  b  situated  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Demerara,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  6**  49"  N.,  and  lonff.  58**  IS' W. ;  pop. 
90,000.  The  houses,  made  of  wood,  are  generallv  two  stories  high,  with  porticos  and  balconies, 
afaaded  by  a  projecting  root  The  streets  are  wide  and  traversed  by  canals.  Bhops  and  stcwes  are 
nomerous,  and  European  goods  plentif^ ;  the  maricets  abo  are  good.  There  are  likewise  many  com* 
modious  warehouses  and  vharn ;  but  the  latter  can  be  safelv  approached  only  by  small  craft, 
on  account  of  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  and  the  ebbing  of  tne  tkle,  the  rise  of  which  on  the 
ooaat  is  from  16  to  94  feet.  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than  14  feet,  load  and  discharge  their  car- 
ffoea  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  but  those  of  greater  draught  cannot  enter  the  river,  owing  to  a 
bar  at  its  mouth,  and  must  therefore  ocnnplete  their  loading  outside.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara,  is  a  smaU  mud-fort,  called  Fort  William  Frederick.  The  town 
being  the  depOt  of  the  produce  of  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Essequibo  and  Demoara,  its 
commerce  is  considerable. 

New  Amsttrdam  Ues  in  lat  6°  1^  N.,  and  long.  ST"  91'  W.  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Cai\)e« 
with  the  Berbice,  near  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  sea,  and  about  57  miles  E.  of  the  Demerara ; 
pop.  30OO.  The  coast  here  is  encumbered  with  shallows,  and  the  harbour,  though  good,  is  difficult  of 
accen.  From  this  town  is  exported  the  produce  of  the  phmtations  on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Cor- 
entyn.  Vessels  drawing  14  feet  may,  it  is  said,  sail  800  miles  up  the  Berbice,  while  the  Cai^  Is 
navigable  50  miles  for  schooners.  The  entrance  of  the  former  Is  protected  by  three  batteries. 
Mbasvrbs,  Wbiohtb,  Monst,  Finances,  &e. 


The  British  Guiana  Bank,  incorporated  in 
1836,  and  the  Colonial  Bank,  have  establish- 
ments in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam ;  and 
issue  notes  for  $5,  $10,  and  $90  each,  payable 
in  silver. 

Financei.— In  1836,  the  revenue  of  Demerara 
and  EsMQuibo  was  £87,885,  and  of  Berbice, 
£18,196;  total,  £106,081 :  the  expenditure  of 
the  two  former,  £97,371 ;  of  the  hitter,  £16,575 : 
total,  £113,946.  The  expense  incurred  by  Great* 
Britain  for  military  protection  in  the  same  year 
was  £45,481. 

2>t(<ie».— The  export  rates  and  duties  on  pro- 
duce are  trifling.  The  general  colonial  duty  on 
imports  is  2  per  cent.  Mi  valorem.  The  crown 
duties,  levied  only  on  foreign  goods,  are  d^ 
scribed  under  the  nead  Colonisb. 


The  Meiuuret  and  Weiahts  are  diiefly  British. 
The  Dutch  dl  of  86  inches  =  97  Imp.  indies; 
and  no  lbs.  Dutch  =  100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Jfofuy.— The  monetary  unit  is  now  the  dolUr, 
divided  bito  100  cents,  and  represented  by  Mex- 
ican dollars  and  others  of  the  standard  weight. 
The  currency  b  composed  of  bank  notes,  dollars, 
and  British  coins,  principally  silver.  Gold  doub- 
loons are  sometimes  met  with,  especially  when 
the  exchange  b  low,  when  they  are  sent  from 
Barbadoes  and  other  W.  1.  islands  to  purchase 
bills  on  En^and. 

Prior  to  1840,  the  integer  of  account  was  the 
florin  or  guiMer,  of  90  stlvera,  each  of  16  pen- 
nings;  which,  at  the  usual  exchange  of  14  flo- 
rins per  £1,  was  worth  about  Is.  5d.  A  govern- 
ment paper  mon^,  formerly  issued,  was  lately 
called  in,  and  exchanged  for  dollars. 

Guiana  b  by  some  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Columbus  In  1498 ;  aocordfaig  to  others,  that 
honour  b  due  to  Vasoo  Nunes  in  1504.  In  1590,  the  Dutch  settled  on  the  Demerara ;  and  in  1634, 
the  English  formed  settlements  in  Surinam  and  the  neighbourhood,  which,  however,  were  given 
up  to  the  Dutdi  in  1667.  In  1796,  the  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  were  surrendered 
by  Holland  to  Great  Britain ;  In  1809,  thev  were  restored ;  but  in  1803  were  retaken,  and  have  ever 
smce  been  retained.  Surinam,  which  hao  likewise  been  captured  by  the  British,  was  ^ven  up  in 
1814.  Previous  to  1831,  our  possessions  were  divided  into  three  colonies,  Essequibo,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice ;  but  in  that  year  they  were  united  under  one  government  called  British  Guiana. 
In  1838,  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 

GUIANA  (DUTCH),  oe  SURINAM,  a  colony  partly  the  property  of  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  extends  along  the  coast  aoout  200  miles,  from  the  Corentyn  river 
to  the  Marony ;  and  between  them  to  their  sonrces^  supposed  to  be  in  the  Sierra 
Acaray.  Area  about  80,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  exclusive  of  Indians  and 
Maroons,  60,000 ;  comprising  between  6000  and  7000  whites,  partly  Jews  and  French, 
and  upwards  of  50,000  necroes.  The  seat  of  the  governor  is  at  the  fortress  of  Ze- 
landia,  near  Paramaribo;  ne  is  assisted  in  his  administration  by  a  high  council. 

The  physical  character  of  the  coast  b  similar  to  that  of  British  Guiana;  but  the  interior,  hi 
which  ttiere  b  a  kind  of  political  society  formed  of  maroons  or  runaway  negroes,  has  not  been 
surveyed.  The  settlements  and  phmtations  are  chiefly  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Surinam  and  Sarameca.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  95,(KM),000  lbs.,  and  coflee,  the 
annual  exoort  of  which  b  estimated  at  4.00(1,000  lbs. ;  the  others  are  cocoa,  cotton,  rice,  cassava, 
vams,  timber,  gums,  and  drugs.  The  chief  intercourse  b  with  Holhuid ;  provisions  are  obtained 
from  the  United  States,  In  exchange  for  mm  and  syrup ;  and  a  smuggling  trade  b  carried  on  with 

FanmaHbOt  the  capital,  chief  port,  and  commercial  emporium  of  the  colony,  b  situated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Surinam,  18  miles  fh>m  its  mouth,  in  lat  5'*  W  N..  long.  55**  sy  W.  It  b  built  hi 
the  Dotdi  style,  with  woodm  houses,  and  wide  straight  streets  planted  with  orange  trees;  pop. 
90,000.    It  maintahu  an  active  Intercourse  with  Holland. 
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Measura  and  Wei^Ut  thoM  of  IloUand,  but  chiefly  according  to  the  old  srttem. 
Ifofuy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  florins  or  guilders  of  100  cents,  Netheriands  cuneney. 

GUIANA  (FRENCH),  or  CAYENNE,  extends  about  200  miles  aloni;  the 
eeast,  from  the  riyer  Marony,  which  separates  it  from  Dutch  Guiana,  to  the  Ora- 
pock,  forming  its  boundary  with  Brazil.  Its  interior  limits  are  unknown;  bat 
Its  area  is  computed  at  20,000  s<}.  miles.  Population  in  1837.  22,000,  indndin^r 
16,600  slaves.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor,  assisted  by  a  privy-cooncil 
of  seven  official  functionaries,  and  a  colonial  council  of  16  representatives. 

The  country  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  I6D4,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  intemip- 
tions  during  war.  It  has  ever  since  been  possessed  by  them.  The  settlements  are  neither  so  larg« 
nor  so  numerous  as  In  British  or  Dutch  Guiana ;  the  plantations  are  chiefly  on  the  island  Cayenne, 
and  there  are  a  few  on  the  adjoining  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Organabo :  the  remainder  of  the 
country  b  still  possessed  by  the  Indians.  Besides  the  staples  noticed  under  the  preceding  beads, 
the  French  have  transplanted  the  pepper-vine,  clove,  and  nutmeg  trees,  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  first  two,  especially  the  clove,  are  said  to  thrive  welL  In  1835,  the  exports  were 
as  follow :— sugar,  4,960,924  lbs. ;  mokisses,  1,036,883  lbs. ;  rum,  13,765  gallons :  cocoa,  74,964 
lbs. ;  coffee,  41,892  lbs. ;  cloves,  183.U0U  lbs. ;  pepper,  63,941  lbs. ;  cotton,  566,654  Ibe. ;  amatto, 
639,408  lbs. ;  besides  wood  for  cabinet-making,  vanilla,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  and  a  variety  oc 
other  articles ;  the  total  value  being  £125,000,  nearlv  the  whole  of  which  is  shipped  for  France 
or  her  colonies.  The  imports  were  about  the  same  value,  only  one-sixth  beiog  firom  foreign  conn- 
tries.    Prom  60  to  70  vessels  enter  annually. 


Capenntt  the  chief  town  and  port,  lies  on  the  X.  side  of  the  island  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth 

*     riverOzapoh,  inlat.4**67'N.,  long.  52 "" 

can  ride  In  security  in  the  roadstead. 


of  the  river  Ozapoh,  in  lat.  4**  6r  N.,  long.  52**  2(/  W. ;  pop.  6000.    The  harbour  is  shallow,  bat 
vessels  can  ride  in  security  in  the  roadstead. 
Measureit  Waghts,  and  Money ^  same  as  Francc 

GUILD,  a  name  given  anciently  to  those  commercial  associations,  or  fi1Ua^ 
nities  of  particular  trades,  which  were  common  in  many  of  the  towns.  In  their 
^eatest  prosperity^  these  companies,  more  especially  in  the  metropolis,  became 
important  bodies,  m  which  nearly  the  whole  community  was  enrollcKl ;  each 
had  its  distinct  common-hall  and  property,  and  made  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
its  members. 

GUILDER.    [Florin.] 

GUINEA,  the  principal  gold  coin  of  the  United  Kingdom  until  the  introduction 
of  the  sovereign.  It  was  so  called  from  having  been  first  coined  out  of  gold 
brought  fh>m  the  Guinea  coast  by  the  Royal  African  Company  :  these  are  gen- 
.  erally  distinguished  by  an  elephant  under  the  head,  or  a  castle.    [Coin.] 

GUINEA  COAST.    [Niqritia.] 

GUM.  Under  this  term  are  included  several  modifications  of  a  distinct  proxi- 
mate principle  of  vegetables.  To  some  of  these  the  term  mudiage  is  occasionally 
applied ;  and  all  the  varieties  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  species,^ 

Ekrabic  ftmushing  a  characteristic  specimen  of  gumy  and  tragacanth  or  gum- 
n  of  mucilage.  Gum  exudes  in  a  liquid  state  from  certain  species  of  trees, 
ecomes  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  extremely 
soluble  in  water,  being  exactly  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  resins.  On  the  apph- 
cation  of  heat  it  swells  and  softens ;  it  is  infusible.  Gum,  fh>m  its  adhesive  quuity, 
is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  In  calico-printing  it  is  largely  employed  to  give  a 
proper  consistency  to  the  cloth,  previously  to  the  application  of  the  mordants.  The 
gums  which  usually  occur  in  commerce  are,  uum-arabic.  Gum- Senegal,  and 
Tragacanth  or  Gum-dragon. 

The  term  gum  has  likewise,  of  late  years,  been  applied  to  several  artificial  pro- 
ducts. The  chief  of  these,  British  gum,  a  substance  obtained  by  roasting  starch, 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum-arabic  in  calico-printing,  and  for  stiffening 
different  goods.  Other  kinds  have  been  extracted  fh>m  the  seed  of  the  oarob  tree, 
commonly  called  St  John's  bread;  and  from  several  species  of  lichens  indigenous 
to  this  country. 

Gum-Resin.  The  resins,  as  they  exude  fVom  trees,  are  often  mixed  with  gum, 
when  they  form  gum-resins.  These  substances  are  in  their  properties  intermediate 
to  resins  and  gum,  and  are  not  therefore  to  be  considered  distmct  vegetable  prin- 
ciples. They  are  not  entirely  soluble  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  but  proof  spirit  dis- 
solves the  greater  part  of  them.  They  also  readilv  dissolve  in  alkaline  solutions 
when  assisted  by  heat ;  and  the  acids  act  upon  tnem  nearly  as  upon  the  redns. 
To  this  class  belong  ammoniacum,  gamboge,  assafoetida,  olibanum,  aJoes,  myrrh, 
opium,  and  others. 

GUM-ARABIC  (Fr.  Gomme  Arabimte.  Ger.  Arabische  gummu  It.  Gomma 
Arabica.  Arab.  Samagh  Arebee,)  is  obtained  from  the  Egyptian  acacia  iAoacia 
nUoHca  or  veroy)  a  tree  indigenous  to  Arabia,  but  found  abundantly  in  Africa.  It 
consists  of  rounded  pieces  or  tears  of  various  sizes.  When  pure  it  is  brittle,  trans- 
parent, colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  but  it  usually  occurs  of  a  pale  yellow- 
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ish  or  brownish  colour.  Sp.  gt.  aboat  1*4.  The  pieces  which  are  most  transparent, 
and  have  least  colour,  are  sometimes  selected  from  the  ffum-arabic  in  sorts,  ana 
sold  for  about  double  the  price,  under  the  name  of  pickea  cum.  Gum-arabic  dis- 
solved in  water  yields  a  viscid  mucilaginous  solution  which  is  much  employed  in 
the  arts.  **  This  solution  is  sometimes  used  as  a  glaze  or  varnish,  and  to  ^ve  a 
gloss  and  stiffness  to  ribands,  calico^  &c.  When  substances  in  a  state  of  minute 
mechanical  division  are  suspended  in  it,  it  prevents  their  subsidence  ;  hence,  its 
employment  as  an  ingredient  of  writing  ink,  and  of  some  paints''  (Brande's  Che- 
imMtry).    It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

Gum-arabic  is  imported  direct  from  Barbary,  the  Levant,  and  the  East  In- 
dies, and  at  second  hand  from  other  places.  The  best  is  called  Turkey  gum- 
arabic  ;  the  worst  is  the  East  Indian,  which  is,  indeed,  a  spurious  suoBtance. 
the  greater  part  of  it  being  obtained  from  the  Feronia  Elephantum,  and  found 
generally  in  stalactical  fri^ents.  About  25,000  cwts.  are  annually  in.portedy 
two-thirds  of  which  are  entwed  for  home  consumption. 

GUM-SENEGAL,  procured  from  a  species  of  Acacia,  is  simiUr  to  gum-arabic, 
but  in  longer  and  darker-coloured  pieces,  and  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  used  for  all 
purposes  to  which  gum-arabic  is  employed,  more  particularly  calico  printing  and 
dyemg.  It  is  brouj^t  from  Senegal  and  Barbary  ;  and  between  30,000  and  40,000 
cwts.  are  annually  imported ;  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  being 
about  25,000  cwts. 

GUN.  The  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  in  this  country  is 
Birmingham,  where  it  was  introduced  so  early  as  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  and 
since  that  period  it  has  been  naduaUy  but  greatly  increasing.  During  last  war,  the 
public  contract  for  muskets  fuone  extendea  upon  an  average  to  360,000  a-year ;  and 
m  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  1828,  the  number  supplied  to  government  and  to  private 
traders  avera^d  annually  200,000.  In  the  year  1813,  a  proof-house  was  established 
by  act  of  parliament  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  115),  under  the  conduct  of  a  master,  wardens, 
and  trustees,  where  the  fabric  of  all  gun  and  pistol  barrels  is  tested  by  a  heavy 
charge ;  all  those  which  sustain  the  explosion  receive  a  stamp,  to  counteneit  which 
is  felony  ;  while  severe  fines  are  imposed  on  those  who  sell  such  barrels  without 
the  stamp. 

Great  guns,  or  cannons,  and  mortars,  are  chiefly  cast  in  the  public  founderies  at 
Woolwich,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  but  they  are  also 
made  on  a  large  scale  at  the  Carron  Works  in  the  county  of  Stirling.  Indeed  the 
peculiar  variety  called  a  carronade  derived  its  name  frt>m  having  been  originally 
manufactured  there. 

Firearms  form  an  important  item  in  our  list  of  exports.  Our  principal  rival  in 
this  branch  of  trade  is  Belgium,  from  whence  they  are  sent  in  considerable  quan- 
tities to  America,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  They  are  chiefly 
produced  at  Liege, where  about  260,000  muskets  and  90,000  pistols  are  maide  annually, 
mostly  of  inferior  Quality.  A  vast  number  of  this  description  are  sent  to  Brazil  for 
re-exportation  to  tne  coast  of  Africa  in  exchange  for  negroes.    [Gunpowder.  ] 

GIJNNY,  a  strong  coarse  fabric  extensively  manufactured  m  Bengal,  chiefly 
from  the  fibres  of  the  plant  called  paat,  or  bhangee  iCorchortu  olitorius).  It  is  used 
in  making  bags  or  sacks  for  sugar  and  other  similar  commodities  ;  and  the  bags 
themselves  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  Calcutta. 

GUNPOWDER  (Du.-Bu#itr««/.  Fr.Poudre.  Ger,  Puiver,  li.  Polvere.  Por. 
Pohora.  Rns.  Poroch,  Sp.  Polvara),  a  composition  formed  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  finelj  powdered,  and  very  accurately  blended.  The  usual  proportions 
per  cent,  in  this  country  are  as  follow : — 

Common     Oowrnment     Shooting         Shooting         MincTt* 
PoMrder.         Powder.  Powder.  Powder.         Powder. 

Kitw 75  7*  78  76  65 

CharaMl m  IS  IS  15  15 

Sulphur m  10  10  9  20 

The  proportions  of  commercial  powder,  however,  vary  indefinitely,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  manufacturer  respecting  markets  and  prices.  The  nitre  being  the 
only  expensive  ingredient,  the  proportion  of  this  is  diminished,  and  those  of  the 
otl^  two  increased,  where  cheapness  is  the  leading  object.  The  worst  is  that 
made  for  the  Guinea  trade  ;  that  usually  exported  to  Canada  and  Turkey  is  also 
of  inferior  quality. 

In  the  mannfocture  of  powder  minute  attention  is  paid  to  the  purity  of  the  in^e- 
dients  :  they  are  mixed  together  with  great  caution,  and  pounded  with  wooden 
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pestles  in  water,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  paste.  The  mixture  is  nanolated  or 
corned  by  being  passed  through  sieTes.  After  this  it  is  glazed  in  revolving  barrels, 
and  then  carefullT  dried.  The  more  minutely  the  materials  are  ground,  and  the 
more  intimately  tney  are  mixed,  the  greater  is  the  explosive  power.  The  strength 
also  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  drying.  When  well  prepared,  the  povrder, 
on  being  exploded  on  a  piece  of  paper,  should  leave  no  residuum  :  if  any  particles 
remain,  it  snows  either  that  the  ingredients  have  not  been  pure,  or  not  in  prop^ 
proportion.  The  quality,  however,  is  best  tested  by  the  eprouveiie.  Gunpowder, 
if  much  exposed,  absorbs  moisture^  and  it  should  therefore  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  excluded  from  the  air.  It  is  usuallv  packed  in  barrels,  each  weighing  100 
Ibs^  half  barrels  of  50  lbs.,  or  ouarter  barrels  of  25  lbs. 

The  various  uses  of  gunpowder  are  too  well  known  to  reonire  description.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  this  country  is  immense  ;  besides  which  4,000,000  lbs.  are 
estimated  to  be  exported  every  year,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  to  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa.  In  the  public  accounts,  its  exportation  is  included  under  the  head 
'*  arms  and  ammunition,"  the  annual  declared  value  of  the  whole  being  about 
£400,000,  mostly  sent  to  Africa,  India,  Mexico,  Turkey,  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Brazil ;  considerable  quantities,  however,  are  likewise  taken  by 
Britbh  America  and  West  Indies,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

The  manufmcture  and  sale  of  gunpowder  are  regulated  by  different  statutes,  particoIarlT  the  I2th 
Geo.  III.  c.  61,  and  M  Geo.  IIL  c  159. 

No  dealer  shall  keep  at  one  time  more  than  900  lbs.,  or  if  not  a  dealer,  more  than  50  Iba.  vithfai 
London  or  Westminster,  or  three  miles  of  these  cities ;  or  within  any  other  town,  or  within  one  mile 
thereof:  or  within  twomilesofany  of  the  king's  palaces  or  manzbies;  or  within  half>a-mile  of 
any  parish  church ;  or  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain  except  in  the  usual  mills  and  nuAxines, 
on  pah)  of  forfeiture,  and  29.  per  lb.  But  for  the  use  of  any  mine  or  oollieiy  300  lbs.  may  be  kepi, 
if  within  2U0  yards  thereof,  and  not  within  any  of  the  above-mentioned  limits. 

Justices  are  to  license  the  erection  of  mills  and  magoxiaes  for  keeping  nnlimiUwl  quanUtieB, 
except  within  the  above  limits. 

No  more  than  25  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  be  carried  at  one  time  by  land,  nor  more  than  SOO 
barrds  by  water  (except  for  expcntation  or  coastwise),  and  the  barrels  shall  be  closely  Joined  with- 
out  iron ;  and  each  sluiU  not  contain  more  thim  lUO  lbs. 

No  master  of  any  vessel,  outward  bound  firom  London,  shall  receive  on  board,  except  for  the 
king's  service,  more  than  25  lbs.  before  her  arrival  at  Blackwall :  and  the  master  of  every  vessel 
coming  into  the  Thames  shall  put  on  shore,  in  proper  places,  all  the  gtmpowder  on  board  exceeding 
25  lbs.,  either  before  the  arrival  of  sudi  vessel  at  Blackwall,  or  after,  within  24  hours,  if  the  weather 
permit,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  28.  per  lb.    The  Trinity  House  empowered  to  appoint  seardters. 

Gunpowder  may  not  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  without  license,  such  license  to  be 
granted  for  the  furnishing  of  her  Majesty's  stores  only,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Gunpowdtf  may  not 
be  warehoused.   (3  di  4  Wm.  lY.  c  52,  fiS  58,  59.) 

The  early  history  of  gunpowder  is  Uivolved  in  obscurity.  It  ts  said  to  have  beeo  used  from 
a  very  remote  period  in  ChUiaand  IndU;  but  it  was  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  latter  pait 
of  the  13th  century.  Early  in  the  next  century  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  of  artillwy.  Bar- 
bour narrates  that  *'  crakys  of  war"  were  used  by  Edward  III.  in  his  flnt  campaign  against 
the  Scots,  A.  D.  I.^ ;  and  it  is  known  that  cannons  were  used  by  that  monarch  at  the  battle  of 
Creesy,  as  well  as  at  the  si^^  of  Cabiis  in  1346 ;  but  the  ancient  war-enrines  continued  to  be  par- 
tially employed  in  sieges  for  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards.  The  use  of  muskets  and  other  smaU 
arms  was  subsequent  to  that  of  cannons ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hemv  VIII.,  the 
bow  oonthiued  to  be  the  principal  woipon  of  the  English  armv.  During  the  reign  oi  Elixabetb, 
however,  an  entire  change  took  place,  and  the  use  of  firearms  became  general. 

GUZ,  an  oriental  measure  of  length,  varying  in  different  places  firom  about  2  to 
3  feet. 

GYPSUM,  a  native  sulphate  of  lime,  different  species  of  which  are  foond  in  this 
and  many  other  countries.  The  crystals  are  softisn,  commonly  transparent,  and  of 
various  colours.  A  beautiful  fibrous  variety  called  satin  gynsum  is  found  in  Derby- 
shire, applicable  to  ornamental  purposes,  such  as  beads  and  brooches.  Vulpiniief 
or  Marhre  di  Bergamo,  is  a  beautiful  variety  employed  in  statuary.  A  pure  white 
species  is  known  under  the  name  of  Alabaster,  A  common  kind  of  it  is  converted 
into  Paris  plaster  or  stucco ;  and  in  some  pUces  where  it  is  abundant  it  is  em- 
ployed as  mortar,  and  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands. 

H. 

HADDOCK,  a  fish  of  the  cod  family  {Morrhua  agleftnug.  Cut.),  common 
throughout  the  British  seas,  especially  on  the  £.  coast  betwixt  Yarmouth  and  the 
Tyne  ;  ordinary  weight  2  to  4  lbs.  Haddocks  swim  in  immense  shoals.  They 
spawn  in  February  and  March,  and  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  in 
October,  November,  and  December.  Those  cored  at  the  village  of  Finnan,  near 
Aberdeen,  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
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HAIR  (Fr.  CheveUf  Crin,  Ger.  Hoar,)  Human  hair  forms  an  article  of  some 
importance  in  trade,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported,  especially  from 
France,  for  the  making  of  wigs.  It  is  preferred  when  long,  fine,  and  dark  coloured. 
The  hair  of  the  lower  animals  is  applied  to  different  purposes.  That  of  the 
minever,  martin,  badger,  polecat,  and  other  beasts,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hair-pencils ;  while  the  coarser  hair  of  the  dog,  wild  boar,  hog.  and  others,  is 
made  into  brushes.  Horse  hair  is  extensively  used  by  the  upholsterer,  and  for 
fishing-lines,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  the  arts.  As  an  object  of  trade,  this  is 
class^  into  two  kinds;  the  short  curly,  and  the  long  straight.  The  former  is  spun 
into  a  cord,  and  boiled,  to  give  it  the  tortuous  spring  form.  The  latter  is  woven 
into  a  kind  of  cloth,  used  for  sieves,  the  damask  haircloth  of  chair-bottoms,  and 
other  purposes. 

HAKE,  a  species  of  cod  (Merlucitu  vulgaru,  Cuv.)  found  in  the  northern  seas 
and  Mediterranean.  It  is  abundant  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  in  the  Bay  of 
Galway,      '        •     *'       ,«.-.«..-,« 

season  f 

but  large  '^ — ^  ^ , _^ 

which  are  exported  to  Spain."    (YarreWt  Brituh  Fiihes,) 

HALIFAX.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

HAMBURG,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  states,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  between  Hanover  and  Holstein,  and  comprises  the  city  of  that  name  and 
adjacent  territory,  with  some  islands  in  the  river,  and  a  few  parcels  of  land  on  the 
south  side  of  it.  Area  about  150  square  miles.  Population  nearly  150,000,  of 
which  the  city  contains  128,000,  mostly  Lutherans,  but  including  a  number  of  Jews. 
The  government  is  republican ;  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a 
senate  of  36  ;  but  no  laws  can  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  vnthout  the  consent  of  the 
burgerichaffl^  or  general  body  of  the  citizens,  who  are  represented  by  three  colleges. 

The  city  of  Hamburg,  the  most  important  commerdjtl  emporium  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  is 
situated  in  lat.  &5*>  33"  N.,  long.  9*"  ftS'  E.,  on  the  N.  banlt  of  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe,  and  E.  bank 
of  the  Alster,  about  76  miles  from  the  North  Sea.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  bat  having  suffered 
much  during  the  late  war,  Its  ramparts  have  been  since  levelled,  and  converted  Into  public  walks. 
It,  however,  still  resembles  most  of  the  old  fortified  towns  of  Germanv,  the  streets  oeing  in  gen- 
eral narrow,  dark,  and  dirtv,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  brick,  iU-buIlt,  and  old-fiMhioned ;  and 
thougli  some  of  the  streets  In  the  new  town  are  broad  and  regular,  the  appearance  of  the  whole 
is  uninteresting,  almost  the  only  enlivening  feature  being  the  inner  lake  of  the  Alster  and  the  ad- 
Joinfadg  walks.  Hamburg  also  resembles  a  Dutch  town  in  being  intersected  by  canals ;  these  are 
filled  by  the  Elbe  and  the  Alster,  and  almost  all  the  warehouses  are  close  to  them.  The  dty  pos- 
sesses numerous  sugar-refineries,  breweries,  and  distilleries ;  also  manu&ctures  of  ropes,  sailcloth, 
anchors,  hats,  soap,  cotton,  and  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles ;  but 
they  are  in  some  respects  less  prosperous  than  formerly.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port 
(from  86,000  to  30,UU0  tons),  which  is  inconsiderable  compared  with  its  trade,  is  mostly  employed 
In  transatlantic  commerce  and  in  coasting. 

The  Elbe,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  between  Harburg  on  its  left  bank,  and  Hamburg  and 
Altona  on  its  right,  is  divided  into  several  arms  by  five  urge  and  seven  small  islands,  which 
however  unite  again  in  a  single  channel  at  Blankenese,  about  five  miles  below  Hamburg.  The 
arm  opposite  to  the  dty,  though  not  large,  is  deep  enou^^  at  ordinary  tides  for  vessels  drawing  14 
feet,  and  at  spring-tides  for  thwe  drawing  18  feet.  There  is  a  kind  of  inner  harbour  in  the  town, 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe,  fitted  for  small  craft ;  but  there  are  no  docks  nor  quays,  and  ships  of 
moderate  size  are  moored  in  the  river  to  piles  fixed  a  short  distance  from  the  shore ;  while  the  lai^t 
kind  not  unfrequently  load  and  discbarge  their  cargoes,  by  me^Jis  of  lighters,  off  Ouxhaven,  a  small 
town  safctject  to  Hamburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  also  ouarantine  Is  performed.  The 
tide  rises  at  Hamburg  from  6  to  12  feet ;  and  fiows  for  about  20  British  miles  above  it.  The  scene 
presented  by  the  Elbe  contiguous  to  the  city  is  in  a  hi^  dMree  animating,—*  complete  forest  of 
ships  of  all  nations,  and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  number  of  sea-going  vessds  that 
enter  inwards  annually  is  nearly  3000,  about  one-third  beiQs  fh>m  Great  Britain ;  besides  which 
there  are  an  equal  number  of  river-craft.  The  port  b  also  frequented  by  numerous  fteamen,  in- 
cluding regular  packets  to  London,  Hull,  HAvre,  and  Amsterdam. 

The  Unmense  commerce  of  Hainburg  is  produced  by  the  liberal  policy  it  has  adopted,  trade 
being  here  as  fr«e  as  can  be  desired ;  and  by  the  situation  of  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
having  rendered  it  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  populous  and  industrious  districts  watered  by 
that  liver  (navigable  by  banes  to  Melnick  in  Bohemia),  and  the  numerous  natural  and  artificial 
oommunteations  with  it.  Of  these  last  the  principal  are  the  connexion  with  the  Oder,  partly 
by  the  Spree,  and  with  Lubec  and  the  Baltic  by  means  of  a  canal  which  Jobu  the  Elbe  to 
the  Trave.  The  trade  may  be  said  to  embrace  every  thing  that  can  be  bought  or  sold,  however 
costly,  or  however  mean ;  and  the  total  annual  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  j£l6,000,000.  The  exports  embrace  all  articles  of  German  produce  and  manufacture, 
besides  com.  Iron,  tar,  tallow,  and  many  other  commodities,  brought  rrom  the  countries  adjoin- 
ing the  Baltic,  of  which  Hamburg  is  also  to  some  extent  an  emporium.  The  imports  prhidpally 
consist  of  tropical  produce;  wine,  brandy,  olive-oil,  fruit,  and  other  artides  from  the  8.  of 
Europe ;  and  above  all  of  British  manufactures. 

Of  tropical  commodities,  the  prindpal  are  sugar  and  coffee,  large  quantities  of  which  are  brought 
from  Bnuil,  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Porto  Rico.  In  1838,  the  quantity  of  the  former  imftorted,  Inchid- 
ingalso  refined  sugar  iformhig  about  I -6th  of  the  whole),  and  syrup,  was  97*005,000  lbs.,  and 
the  quantity  Imported  by  way  of  transit  (that  is,  such  as  Is  brought  to  Hambm^  direct,  and  not 
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txefaangttd  wfaOe  in  the  dty),  5,953,M0  lbs. ;  ooffee.  48,900,000  lbs.,  and  in  tramU,  8,900,600  IIml 
In  tlie  same  year,  there  were  brought  of  tobacco,  9,754,000  Ibe.,  and  in  transit,  3,803,000  Ibe. ;  in> 
digo,  1,683,000  lbs.,  and  in  transit,  1 ,418.600  lbs. ;  cocoa,  1,505,000  lbs.,  and  in  transit,  152,000 
lbs.:  rice,  8,665,000  lbs.,  and  in  transit,  8,434,000  lbs.;  cotton,  11,758.000 Ibe.,  and  in  transit, 
6,466.000  lbs. ;  tea,  1,301,000  lbs.,  and  in  transit,  69,200  lbs. ;  besides  kur^ge  qoanUUes  of  S.  Ame- 
rican bides,  cigars,  ivory,  saltpetre,  cochineal,  rum,  and  a  rariety  of  other  articles.  The  quantity 
of  wine  hnported  in  1838  was  48,940  hhds.,  and  in  transit,  15,770  hhds.;  oUre-oU,  1,105,000  lbs., 
and  in  transit,  707,200  lbs.;  currants.  2,637.000  lbs.,  and  in  transit,  1,755,100  lbs.;  raisins, 
7,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  transit,  4,770,100  lbs. ;  silk,  120,400  lbs.,  and  hi  transit,  90,700  lbs. 

The  trade  with  the  British  isUnds  forms  a  highly  important,  though  scarcely  an  increasing 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  Uambun.  It  is  not  shown  separately  in  the  public  aoooonts ;  but  the 
aggregate  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Hanse  Towns  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  given  for  a  series  of 
yearsln  Dr  Bowring's  *'  Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union"  (App.  p.  114).  Of  this  by 
isr  the  greatest  portion  belongs  to  Hamburg ;  that  of  Bremen  being  companvtively  small,  and  of 
Lubec  quite  trifling.  The  following  are  the  averages  of  the  amounts  for  each  of  the  five  years, 
ending  1834  and  im  respectively :~ 


Avenue  of  the     I     Average  of  the 
five  7eanl8S9-l  H53,6rt  ycanI854^1b3S 


QtJMal  Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

-—  Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  vix. 

British  Produce  and  ManuCtictures. 

Fordgn  and  Colonial  Merchandise. 

Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  Produce  and  Ma- 
nufactures...  


£1,404,816 

8,801,920 
1,687,996 

4,388,650 


£1,548,709 

8,654,861 
1,827.391 

4,665,787 


Of  British  manufactures,  nearly  one-half  now  conrists  of  cotton  yam  and  twist,  for  the  supply 
of  the  weavers  of  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany ;  the  chief  other  articles  are  cotton  cloth, 
woollens,  and  woollen  yam,  iron  and  hardwares,  linen  yam,  linen  doth,  machinery,  and  coals. 
The  exports  from  Hamburg  to  the  United  Kinsdom  consist  principally  of  sheep's  wool,  and  in 
scarce  yean,  of  com ;  to  which  may  be  added  seeds,  especially  rapeseed,  smalts,  wines,  skins, 
ftirs,  particulariy  fitch  and  martin,  bristles,  geneva,  and  some  descriptions  of  cotton  and  Uneo 
goods. 

The  British  trade  likewise  comprehends  the  importation  into  Hamburg  of  tea,  wine,  indigp, 
tobacco,  gums,  especially  riidfau:,  fun,  pepper,  pimento,  cassia,  cotton- wool,  rum,  and  otherlb- 
reign  or  colonial  articles  direct  from  the  United  Kingdom ;  besides  large  quantities  of  coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  tropical  productions  from  the  places  of  growUi,  partioulanv  Brastt ;  while  aeon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  general  bushiess  of  the  town  is  conducted  by  English  residents,  of  whom 
there  are  from  1000  to  1500.  In  the  vear  1838,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  British  veasds  which 
arrived  amounted  to  168.186  tons;  of  which,  steamera  from  the  United  Eongdom  with  general 
cargoes,  62,046  tons;  sailing  vessels  from  do.  with  general  cargoes,  47»161  tons,  and  with  coals, 
32,668  tons;  from  Braxil,  11,570  tons;  from  other  parts  of  8.  America,  899  tons ;  from  West  In< 
dies,  3137  tons ;  fh>m  other  countries,  3960  tons ;  and  in  ballast,  chiefly  to  load  for  Mewfoundlaod, 
wliich  receives  its  salted  provisions  mostly  fh>m  this  port,  7345  tons. 

The  corn-trade  is  a  department  of  considerable  imp<utance,  Hamburg  being,  next  to  Dantxie, 
the  chief  entrepAt  where  the  grain  of  the  N.  of  Europe  (including  the  territory  watered  by  the 
Elbe)  is  deposited  to  wait  for  the  best  market.  In  dear  thnes  it  is  brought  from  piarts  so  distant  as 
Bohenda ;  but  the  principal  sufwlv  is  derived  from  Holsteln  and  the  Lower  Elbe,  the  wheats  pro- 
duced in  which  being  coarse  and  damp,  causes  the  general  average  of  prices  to  be  lower  in  the 
market  of  Hamburg  than  in  Dantsic,  where  they  are  of  superior  quality.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
exported  in  the  ten  yean  ending  1827  was  675,744  quarters,  (tf  which  403,535  quarten  were  sent 
to  Britain.    In  the  next  ten  yean,  ending  1837.  the  exports  of  wheat  amounted  to  1,528,400  qrs.; 

^ e,  322,200  qrs. ;  oats,  83.600  qrs. ;  beans,  31,060  qrs. ;  pease,  62,750  qrs. ; 

brank,  8900  qrs. ;  rap^eeed,  130,050  qrs.    In  1838,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  was  277,000 


bariey,  255,700  qrs. ;  rye, 
k,  8900  qrs. ;  rape-sc 
qn. ;  of  which  220,700  qrs.  vrere  conveyed  to  Britain. 


Hamburg  is  not  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  and  it  Is  not  thought  she  win 
willingly  surrender  those  nrinciples  of  free  trade  which  have  so  much  contributed  tober  reputa- 
tion and  prosptfity.  8tiu,  however,  opinions  in  Csvour  of  Joining  this  association  are  spreading 
among  the  merchants  and  wealthier  classes,  though  not  among  the  citisens,  or  burperedu^^  who 
have  their  property  mostly  invested  in  wareliouses,  whose  value  would  be  greatly  lowmd  by  an 
adherence  to  the  Union,  as  it  is  probable  no  goods  would  then  be  ward)0used,  exoq>t  in  govern- 
ment bonding  stores.  On  the  31st  December  1839,  a  convention  was  concluded  between  Hamburg 
and  the  Union,  giving  several  bcilities  to  trade. 

Mkaburks,  Wkiohts,  Mokixs,  Ddttbs,  &e. 

Meoiuret  and  WeighU.'-Tht  ell  of  2  feet  or  6 
palms  =  22*58  Imp.  inches ;  the  Brabant  dl  = 
27*58  Imp.  hiches. 

The  ohm,  liquid  measure,  of  4  anken,  5  elm- 
en,  20  viertels,  40  stubgen,  or  160  quarten  = 
31*87  Imp.  gallons ;  6  ohms  a  1  foder ;  the  fisas 
of  wine  b  4  oxhafts,  or  6  tierces. 

The  wispel,  com  measure,  of  10  scheffels,  20 


&as,  or  40  himtens  =  29  Imp.  bushels ;  3  wiq>ds 
=  1  but  of  wheat  or  rye,  =  1  stock  of  barley  or 
oats,  =  10|  Imp.  quarten;  and  2  wispels  =  1 
last  of  barley  or  oats  =  7k  Imp.  quarters. 

The  pound  consists  of  2  marks,  16  ounces,  32 
loths»  or  128  drachmee;  and  100  Iba.  =  106*82 


lbs.  avoird. ;  the  centner  of  112  Hamburg  lbs., 
or  8  Usponds  =  119*64  lbs.  avoird. ;  2i  centnen 
=  1  shipftmd. 

A  stone  of  wool  or  feathen  is  10  Hamburg 
lbs. ;  a  stone  of  flax.  80  lbs. ;  a  smaU  tonne  of 
butter,  224  lbs.,  agreat  do.  280  lbs. ;  a  quarteel  of 
train  oil  of  2  tonnes  or  64  stubgen  is  reckoned  at 
4  centnen  or  448  lbs.  net;  and  a  pipe  of  oU  at 
820  lbs. 

The  mode  of  estimaUng  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  precious  metals  is  explained  under 
the  head  GKRMAicr. 

3f(mor.— Accounts  are  stated  hi  marks,  divid- 
ed faito  16  schiUhigs,  each  schilling  consisting  of 
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19  pfennings;  and  3  marks  make  1  dollar  (or 
reichsthaler).  These  denominations  are  of  dif- 
ferent values,  according  as  they  are  reckoned  in 
current  money,  or  in  banco. 

Current  money  is  composed  of  the  coins  In  or- 
dinary circulation ,  and  which ,  as  none  have  been 
for  some  time  minted  in  the  citv,  consist  of  Dan- 
ish and  Hanoverian  money,  chiefly  SMreydrlttels, 
silver  pieces  equivalent  to  2-3ds  of  the  old  Imp. 
current  dollar,  or  8s.  Sd.  sterling ;  each  of  these 
being  reckoned  at  31  schillings,  makes  the  current 
man  equal  Is.  Sd.  sterling. 

Banco,  used  to  wholesale  trade  and  hi  ex- 
changes, is  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg, 
or  imther  the  credits  inscribed  in  its  books  cor- 
reepondhiff  to  equivalent  deposits  of  silver  bul- 
lion, which,  by  means  of  orders  or  cheques,  are 
traiuferred  from  one  party's  account  to  another's 
In  payment  of  debts,— the  bullion  being  seldom 
or  never  withdrawn,  except  when  required  for 
cxpwtation.  The  silver  deposited,  which  must 
be  lA  k>th8 19  grains  (or  H)  fine,  is  received  at 
the  nominal  rate  of  449  schillings,  and  issued  at 
the  rate  of  444  schillings,  or  271  marks  banco, 
for  the  €k>logne  mark  weight  (3606  troy  grains) 
of  pure  metal,— the  difference  of  4-9ths  per  cent, 
being  applied  to  defray  expenses.  The  value  of 
the  mark  banco,  estimating  British  Standard 
silver  at  5s.  per  ounce,  is  thus  17'57d.  sterling,  or 
Is.  S^d.  neariy ;  making  13  marks  banco  10|  sch. 
x=  £1  steriing.  The  agio  upon  banco,  compared 
to  currency.  Is  at  this  rate  25  per  cent.,  but  it  is 
continually  varying. 

The  metallic  rate  of  exchange,  or  par,  is,  hi 
London,  commonly  deduced  from  the  market 
price  of  gold.  The  quotation  at  Hamburg,  Jan. 
3,  1840,  was  428  mks.  boo.  for  the  Cologne  mark 
weight  fine,  which,  estimating  British  standard 
gold  at  £3, 17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  made  the  rate 
13  mka.  boo.  6|  sch.  per  £1,  and  the  mark  bco. 
equal  Is.  5*9d.,  or  nearly  Is.  6d.  sterling. 

Exchanges  were  formerly  negotiated  In  pounds 
Flemish  of  90  schillings,  or  240  grotes.  The 
pound  Flemish  =  71  marks  banco,  or  2^  dollars. 
Usance  of  bills  from  placM  in  Germany,  14 
days'  sigfat :  from  Holland,  Britain,  and  France, 
1  month's  dste ;  and  from  Port^al,  Spain,  Italv, 
and  Trieste,  9  months'  date,  inays  of  grace  12. 
The  Bank  qf  Hamburg  was  instituted  in  1619, 
on  the  credit  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
dty,  as  a  bullion  deposit  bank.  It  receives  only 
silver,  upon  the  terms  alreadv  specified.  For- 
merly, loans  were  granted  on  the  security  of  gold 
and  other  pledges,  but  this  practice  has  been 
abolished,  except  hi  so  fisr  as  advances  continue 
to  be  made  upon  Spanish  dollars,  and  upon 
rough  copper.  The  budness  and  accounts  of  the 
bank  are  always  open  to  propw  inquiries,  and 
its  governors  are  all  responsible.  It  is  managed 
by  5  dhrectors,  9  counsellors,  2  treasurers,  and 
9  of  the  magistrates  of  the  dty ;  and  one  of  each 
descrh»tIon  goes  out  annually.  Every  treasury- 
dieet  has  five  different  locks,  the  keys  to  which 
are  distributed  among  the  five  dhrectors  respee- 
tivdy,  so  that  no  treasury  can  be  opened  unless 
an  are  present.  Depodts  are  recdved  only  ttom 
dtizens  of  Hamburg ;  but  no  servant  of  the  bank 
can  have  dealings  with  It ;  nor  is  any  account 
opened  for  a  less  sum  than  100  maws  (about 
£l^  lOs.).  The  monqr  in  bank  cannot  bo  seized 
or  attadied,  except  in  the  event  of  the  depositor 
becoming  bankrupt,  when  his  banco  is  delivered 
to  his  creditors.  The  bank  remains  shut  an- 
iniaUy  for  three  days  after  the  31st  December, 
when  its  accounts  are  balanced. 

This  celebrated  establishment  gives  great  sta- 
bility to  the  exchange  business  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  the  greater 
part  of  their  foreign  bills  are  settled  in  banco 
iliroae^  the  medium  of  Hamburg.  It  has  now 
maintahied  the  higfaesi  credit  for  upwards  of 


990  years,  wHh  the  exception  of  two  short  inter- 
ruptions. The  first  in  1600,  when  it  was  dosed 
nearly  a  year,  after  which  it  was  re-opened 
under  improved  regulations.  The  other  was  in 
1813,  when,  on  the  advance  of  the  French  under 
Davoust,  most  of  the  deposits  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  7,500,000 
marks,  seised  by  hfan  for  the  support  of  his 
army.  The  bank,  however,  soon  resumed  its 
operations  with  iU  usual  credit,  and  hulemni- 
fication  was  partially  made  by  France  at  the 
peace. 

.FlfMOfUM.- The  public  revenues  amount  to 
£150,000perannum;  of  which,  about  £35,000  are 
derived  fh>m  customs  duties.  The  public  debt  la 
nearly  £1,600.000. 

Du^.— The  general  rate  on  fanports  is  {  per 
cent,  ad  vaktrem,  but  com,  wool,  linen,  yam, 
twist,  and  some  other  artides  are  wholly  free. 
On  exporU  the  duty  is  |  per  cent.  There  is  no 
transit  duty,  a  privilege  which  Is  limited  to  the 
period  of  tnree  months  fh>m  recdving  the  tran- 
dt  ticket,  but  will  be  prolonged  for  other  three 
months  on  payment  of  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
beyond  this  period,  the  goods  become  chargeable 
with  the  ordinanr  duties. 

The  8tade-dulie9t  an  andent  impost  levied  by 
Hanover  on  goods  passing  through  the  Elbe,  are 
properly  payable  at  the  Castle  of  Brunshausen, 
near  the  town  of  Stade,  but  are  collected  at 
Hambunr,  where  there  is  an  officer  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  rate  originally  intended  to  be  exacted 
was  'ff  per  cent,  or  one  schilling  on  100  marks 
value ;  but,  from  a  late  representation  by  the 
authorities  of  Hamburg,  it  appears  that  this  rate 
is  now  the  minimum,  and  that  on  the  leading 
artides  of  commerce  It  is  from  ^  to  9^  per  cent. 
The  duty  is  rated  accordhig  to  a  tariff,  and  is 
computed  from  the  ship's  papers;  Hamburg 
vessels  befaiff,  however,  exempted.  The  yeariy 
average  of  snips  on  which  it  is  levied  is  estima- 
ted at  4500,  and  the  average  amount  per  vessd 
at  210  marks,  making  an  annual  sum  of  £70,00a 
The  Stade  impost  is  of  a  highly  arbitrary,  shift- 
ing, and  vexatious  character,  and  the  original 
right  to  levy  the  tax  baa  been  repeatedly  called 
in  question. 

The  transit  doty  levied  by  Denmark  on  the 
land  intercourse  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bal- 
tic is  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to 
the  trade  of  Hamburg,  from  tiie  sea  communica- 
tion bdng  dosed  during  the  winter  season.  This 
duty  is  not  high,  but  the  roads  of  Hobtdn  and 
Schleswlg  are  in  so  neglected  a  state,  that  the 
plea  of  an  impost  for  a  service  done  cannot  be 
urged.  A  duty  equivalent  to  9d.  per  cwt.  is  pay- 
able for  traversing  frt>m  Hambunr  to  Lubec ; 
while  trom  Lubec  to  Hamburg  it  is  4kd.  per 
cwt.  Certain  leadbig  articles  pay  an  ad  valorem 
tcandt  du^,  as  soap,  9  per  cent.;  iron  and 
tobacco,  3  per  cent. ;  lumps,  6  per  cent.,  when 
coming  from  Lubec  to  Hamburg;  and  when 
sent  from  Hambun  to  Lubec,  coffee  pays  2  per 
cent,  tobacco  and  sugar  2^,  while  dye-woods 


pay  10  per  cent  The  amount  of  transit  trade 
in  \9Sf!  frtmi  Hamburg  to  Lubec  was  24,4A5,8r»5 
lbs.  gross  weight;  that  from  Lubec  to  Ham- 
butv  13,792,560  lbs. :  of  this  hut  amount  about 
half  consists  of  articles  which  are  duty  firee.  The 
whole  gross  recdpts  are  68,300  doUars. 

A  ConventUm  (ifCammeree  was  conchided  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Hanseatie  republics 
on  29th  September  1825,  whkh  provides  for  the 
redprocal  abrcMpttion  of  all  discriminating  and 
countervailing  duties  levied  upon  the  ships  of  the 
contracting  parties,  or  upon  the  caiigoes  of  such 
ships  in  the  ports  of  dther ;  the  convention  to 
be  in  force  for  10  years,  and  ftirther  untU  19 
months  after  notice  by  either  of  the  parties  of 
their  hitention  to  termhiate  the  same.  {Hertt- 
M'«  TrvtUier,  vol.  ilL  p.  226.)    [Limxcl 
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HAMS  (Du.  Hammen,  Fr.  Jdmbons.  Ger.  Sehinken,  It.  Pro$c%uUL  Por. 
Premntas,  Ras.  OkorokU,  Sp.  Jamones),  the  thighs  of  the  hog,  salted,  smdLed, 
and  dried.    [Hog.] 

HANOVKR,  a  kiDgdom  situated  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Germany,  between  lat. 
SI**  20'  and  SS**  51'  N..  and  long.  6'  61'  and  11«  51'  K;  and  bounded  N.W.  and  N. 
hj  the  North  Sea,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Elbe  ;  E.  and  S.E.  by  Prussia  and  Bruns- 
wick ;  S.W.  by  Hesse-Casscl,  Lippe,  and  Prussia ;  and  W.  by  Holland.  Area, 
14,570  sq.  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  proYinces  of  Hanover,  Hildesheim,  Lune- 
burg,  Stade,  Osnaburg,  and  Aurich,  and  tne  mining  intendancy  of  Clausthal.  Pop> 
ulation,  1,722,107.  Capital,  Hanover,  an  inland  city  ;  pop.  24,000.  The  govem- 
ment  is  reputed  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hartx,  a  chain  of  detached  moontains  on  the  8.  frontier,  the  Idngdom 
consists  of  an  immense  plain ,  a  considerable  part  of  which ,  called  the  *  *  Arabia  of  0«rmany/'  i*  com- 
poeed  of  vast  sandy  tracts,  wholly  unflt  for  tillage.  The  fertile  lands  are  confined  to  the  banks  of  the 
riTers  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Bms,  and  their  afiSuents ;  and  to  the  flat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial 
mounds  hare  rescued  from  its  ravages  an  expanse  of  very  rich  meadows,— the  finest  b^ng  the 
alluvial  plains  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weaer.  The  disadvantages  of  nature  are  not  re- 
deoned  by  art  to  the  same  degree  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Potatoes,  the  chief  food  of  the 
poor,  are  univ^sallv  reared,  and  rye  is  generally  grown  for  l»^ad ;  barley  and  oats  are  also  culti- 
vated to  an  extent  that  leaves  a  surplus  for  exportation ;  but  the  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  insuf- 
ficient for  the  demand.  About  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  whidi 
yield  about  68,000,000  cubic  feet  of  tbnber  yearly ;  the  principal  woods  are  those  of  pine  tn  the 
Hartz  district,  and  of  beech  and  oak  in  Kalenberg,  the  Upper  Weser,  and  the  duchy  of  Bremen. 
Gnudi^  husbandry  is  extensively  prosecuted,  but,  excepting  the  rearing  of  horses,  is  little  under- 
stood*^ The  minor  articles  of  rural  |»oduoe  are,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  cranberries,  and  honey. 

The  mines  form  an  important  source  of  wealth,  but  they  languish  under  the  «V8tem  of  interfer- 
ence exerdsed  by  the  government.  The  most  productive  ar?  those  of  lead  and  silver  in  the  Harts, 
from  the  vast  forests  of  which  fuel  is  readily  obtained  for  working  them.  Iron  ore  is  also  richly 
difiVued  over  the  hilly  districts,  but  the  produce  is  oompacaiively  inconsiderable.  The  diief  other 
minerals  are  salt,  copper,  xinc,  and  vitriol. 

The  manufactures  are  very  numerous,  but  none  of  them  extensive.  Woollens  and  calicoes  are 
made  at  Gottingen,  Munden,  and  some  other  towns ;  but  pertiaps  the  most  important  is  linen. 
This  is  chiefly  a  domestic  manufecture ;  there  are,  however,  about  SOW  hancb  whollv  occupied  as 
weavers,  the  linen  cloths  produced  by  whom  are  well  known  in  foreign  markets,  under  the  names 
of  Osnaburgs  and  white  rolls ;  while  the  hempen  fabrics  are  known  as  Hessians,  Tecklenbmgs,  and 
baflsing.    The  linra  manufacture,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  maintained  without  protecting  duties. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  country  in  respect  to  mineral  wealth  and  nav- 
igable rivers,  the  trade  is  inconsiderable.  The  people  have  little  enterprise,  and  the  conveyance 
of  their  surplus  produce  to  other  countries  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Bremen  and 
Hamburg.  Hanover  is  not  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  but  she  is  loined  in  a 
similar  league  with  the  states  of  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  and  Bchaumberg  Lippe.  Tne  leading* 
articles  of  export  are,  linen,  sheep's  wool,  com,  lead,  butter,  rapeseed,  hemp,  and  flax ;  and  of 
import,  coffiee,  sugar,  wine,  tobacco,  hardware,  woollens,  cottons,  and  twist.  The  numl)or  of  ships 
is  stated  by  Dr  Bowring  at  4S2,  containing  about  16,000  lasts,  or  27,000  tons,  of  which  neariy 
one-half  is  engaged  in  foreign  trade ;  but  tms  is  exclusive  of  small  coasters  and  river-crafU  The 
principal  commercial  towns  are,  Munden,  at  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  which  has 
an  active  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Germany  and  the  port  of  Emden. 

Emdm  or  Embdent  in  bit.  63"  22"  N.,  long.  7**  12^  E.,  the  chief  commercial  place  in  Hanover,  is 
rituated  in  the  province  of  Aurich,  formerly  K  Friesbnd,  a  little  below  the  eflSux  of  the  river 
Ems  into  the  bay  ofDoUart;  pop.  12,600.  It  is  very  ancient  and  walled,  and  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Dutch  town,  being  intersected  by  canals.  It  is  a  free  port,  but  the  trade  is  inconskler- 
able,  and  in  modem  times  has  dedined,  the  harbour  being  shallow,  and  inaccessible  except  at 
bis:h-water,  and  even  then  not  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  11  or  12  feet ;  there  is,  however, 
a  deep  and  safe  roadstead.  Shipbuilding  and  various  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  the  her- 
ring-flsherv  is  prosecuted  to  a  small  extent    The  exports,  however,  consist  chiefly  of  the  rural 

Sroduce  of  R  Frieshmd  and  Munster,  of  which  it  is  the  emporium ;  the  imports,  of  Baltic  pro- 
uce,  French  wine,  and  other  commodities.    About  700  v^aels,  aggregate  burden  17>000  lasts, 
enttf  annually.    The  shipping  which  firequents  the  port  oontists  now  principally  of  inland  craft 

liKASURSS,  WbIOBTS,  MomSB,  FlNAMCKS,  &C 

Measures  and  Weiahts.— The  ell  of  2  feet  =  < 
22*91  Imp.  inches.    The  mile  =  11.659  Imp.  yds. 
The  morgen  =  2  Imp.  roods,  22|  perches ="64 


loop.  acre. 

Theahmof2|dmer8,  4  ankers,  40i8tnbgens, 
OT  8o  kannen  =  34*24  Imp.  galls. ;  and  6  ahmsor 
4  oxhafts  ss  1  fuder  of  wme. 

The  com  last  of  2  wispels,  16  malters,  or  96 
himtens  =  82  Imp.  bushels. 

The  pound  =  7611  troy  grains,  and  100  lbs.  =i 
107'3  lbs.  avoird. ;  the  stone  of  flax  is  20  lbs.,  and 
of  wool  10  lbs. ;  the  tonne  of  honey,  containing 
26|  stubgens,  weighs  300  lbs. ;  the  centner  is  112 
lbs.  The  last  is  12  shipfunds,  and  the  shipfund 
=  20  lisponds,  each  of  14  lbs.  Gold,  sUver,  and 
silk  are  weighed  with  the  Cologne  mark. 

Monejf.-^rhe  intMer  of  account  is  now  the 
Prussian  dollar,  or  ualer  of  30  silver  groschen 


equal  to  2s.  lOjd.  sterling.  But  exdianges  are 
commonly  effected  in  dollarsijralued  at  6  to  the 
Louis  d'or,  as  in  Bremen.  The  principal  gold 
coins  are  the  George  d'or,  worth  16b.  4d. ;  the 
florin,  68.  Ud. ;  and  the  ducat,  9b.  4d. :  thesflver 
coins,  shice  1834,  have  been  chiefly  pieces  minted 
according  to  the  Prussian  rate,  and  the  follow- 
ing old  pieces,  namely,  the  constitution  or  caA 
spede-dollar,  4s.  6id.,  and  the  xweydiittel  or  {d. 
piece,  2s.  3d. 

The  former  money  of  account  was  the  thaler 
or  rixdollar  of  36  mariengroschen,  each  of  8  pfen- 
nings cash  IkasseMdd)  =  ds.  4id. ;  or  tlie  con- 
vention thaler  of  24  good  groschen,  each  of  12 
pfennings  =  3b.  Oid. ;  9  thaJen  cash  or  constitu- 
tion money  =  10  convention  thalers. 

Usance  is  14  days'  sight  The  days  of  grace 
are  8,  except  for  bula  at  sight 
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Financti.— The  country  Is  heavily  taxed,  and  i  and  aboat  1,900,000  thalen  are  derived  from  cua- 
tbe  revenne  averages  annually  about  6,800,000  toms  duties.  The  national  debt  is  variously  est!- 
thalers.  The  direct  mipostsamount  to  about  1-Sd,  I  mated  at  from  19,000,000  to  30,000,000  thaJen. 

HANSE  TOWNS,  a  name  given  to  certain  towns  edtnated  in  the  N.  of  Enrope, 
-which  fonned  in  the  13th  century  an  association  called  the  Hanseatic  leaaue,  havme 
for  its  object  the  protection  of  mercantile  property.  It  was  so  called  from  an  old 
Crerman  word  signifying  union.  The  first  point  with  the  confederates  was  to 
repress  the  seizure  of  merchant  vessels  by  pirates,  and  the  robbery  of  goods  con- 
veyed by  land  ;  the  next  was  to  obtain  justice  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  merchants 
in  courts  of  law, — a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  in  those  rude  times.  The  town 
which  took  the  lead  in  forming  this  association  was  Lubec,  the  trade  of  which  had 
become  considerable  in  the  13tn  century,  chiefly  from  its  position.  Situated  at  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  Baltic,  it  was  the  natural  entrep6t  for  the  trade  of 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Livonia,  with  the  north-west  of  Germany  :  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Hamburg,  from  its  ready  access  to  the  North  sea,  was  tne  fit  port  for  com- 
municating with  the  Netherlands  and  England.  The  distance  between  these  towns 
by  land  bemg[  small  (only  40  miles),  frequent  conferences  took  place  in  regard  to 
their  mutual  interests ;  and  the  result  was  their  concluding  a  treaty  in  the  year 
1241,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  for  the  pro- 
tection of  trade.  Brunswick,  then  the  chief  inland  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Germany,  and  connected  in  trade  with  both  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  acceded  to 
the  treaty  shortly  afterwards  ;  and  in  1252,  deputies  frx>m  each  of  the  three  met  at 
Lubec,  where,  among  other  arrangements  of  importance,  they  took  steps  for  estab- 
lishing factories  in  London,  Bruges,  and  Novf^orod  in  Russia.  Being  open  to 
new  members,  they  were  joined  in  the  course  ot  the  next  century  by  a  nuinber  of 
cities,  such  as  Amsterdam  and  other  ports  in  the  Netherlands,  Dantzic,  as  well 
for  itself  as  for  the  lesser  towns  in  the  north  of  Poland,  and  Colore,  for  the 
different  trading  places  on  the  Rhine.  The  confederacy  attained  its  greatest 
power  in  the  15tn  and  16th  centuries,  when  the  league  comprised  no  fewer  than  64 
commercial  places ;  and  was  capable  of  conducting  extensive  naval  operations,  and 
of  asserting  its  rights  by  force  of  arms.  As  civiusation  diffused  itself,  however, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the  different  governments  made  a  point  of  protecting 
trade  as  well  by  sea  as  in  their  respective  territories,  less  exertion  was  required  on 
the  part  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  became  evident  also  from  the  example  of  Holland, 
that  trade  prospered  most  when  each  mercantile  district  or  seaport  was  left  to 
manage  its  own  concerns.  Hence  a  gradual  relaxation  in  the  bonds  of  the  con- 
federacv,  so  that  during  the  last  two  centuries  the  name  of  Hanse  Towns  has  been 
confined  to  Lubec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  These  towns  have  still  mercantile 
consuls  in  London  and  elsewhere ;  but  they  are  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  their 
constituents  only,  not  with  those  of  the  former  memoers  of  the  league. 

HARBOUR.    [Port.] 

HARDWARE  (Fr.  Clinquaillerie,  Ger.  Kurze  waaren),  [Iron  Manufac- 
tures, &c.] 

HARTSHORN.    [Ammonia.] 

HATS  (Fr.  Chapeaux.  Ger.  Hute.  It.  Cappelli.  Por.  Chapess,  Sp.  Som- 
breros)^  well-known  coverings  for  the  head,  are  of  several  kinds.  Beaver  or  stuff 
hats,  the  finest,  consist  maiiuy  of  two  parts,— the  body,  and  the  covering  or  nap  ; 
the  former  of  which  is  made  of  ^ne  wool  and  coarse  fur  (generally  eight  parts 
rabbit's  fur.  three  parts  Saxony  wool,  and  one  part  of  lama,  vicunia,  or  "  red 
wool  *'),  nuxed,  felted,  stiffened  and  shaped ;  the  latter  of  beaver-fbr,  made 
to  adhere  to  the  body  by  the  process  of  relting.  Plate  hats,  a  secondary  kind, 
have  the  nap  composed  of  the  twr  of  the  musquash,  nutria,  or  some  other  fur 
of  comparatively  small  value ;  and  for  hats  of  inferior  onality,  coarse  wool  is 
employed  for  the  body,  and  coarser  fur,  or  sometimes  nne  wool,  for  the  nap. 
Felt  hats  are  a  common  kind  without  a  nap  ;  and  the  black  glazed  japan 
hats  worn  by  sailors  and  others,  have  a  body  of  coarse  felted  wool,  and  an  outer 
glossy  covering  formed  of  a  thick  coating  of  black  varnish  or  japan.  A  description 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture  would  be  out  of  place  here  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  from  the  time  the  materials  are  brought  into  the  great  factories  (as  Messrs 
Christy's  of  London)  till  the  hat  is  finished,  they  engage  the  attention  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  distinct  sets  of  workpeople.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
that  by  which  the  hat  is  rendered  waterproof,  an  operation  which  is  performed  upon 
the  felt  body  before  the  ftir  nap  is  added,  by  brusning  on  the  former  a  composition 
of  shellac,  sandarach.  gum-mastic,  resin,  frankincense,  copal,  caoutchouc,  spirits 
of  wine,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  the  rectified  naphtha  made  from  coal-tar  being, 
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howeyer,  sometimes  substituted  for  spirits  of  wine.    Hats  are  d^red  black  br 

of  a  bath  composed  of  water,  lot^ood,  sulphate  of  iron,  yerdi£^,  and  gall-nats. 

Silk  hats,  a  cheap  kind  introouced  of  late  years,  are  entirely  different  from  the 
preoedine ;  the  body  is  composed  of  chip-straw,  stiffened  cambric,  or  coarse  felted 
wool,  and  a  covering  or  hood  of  woven  silk  shag  is  fashioned  to  the  required  shape, 
and  drawn  over  it.  The  body  is  made  in  a  rough  wav,  and  a  resinous  stiffemhg 
composition  laid  over  the  outer  surface,  to  whicn  the  hood  is  made  to  adhere  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  varnish. 

The  finest  stuff  hats  are  made'in  London ;  but  the  bodies  of  man^r  of  those  finish- 
ed in  that  city  are  manufactured  in  Gloucestershire  and  Derbyshire.  Plate  hata 
are  made  in  Lancashire.  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  other  places ;  felt  h^s  at 
Atherstone,  Rudgeley,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere  ;  sUk  hats  in  Manchester,  London, 
Glasgow,  and  other  large  towns.  In  Lancashire,  hoods  are  also  made  on  a  larse 
scale,  for  the  supply  of  places  where  they  are  worked  up.  The  annual  value  of  the 
hat  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  about  £2,500,000,  but 
there  are  no  data  for  forming  a  correct  estimate. 

Hats  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  colonies ;  they  are  also  sent 
to  Brazil  and  to  the  United  States ;  the  number  taken  by  the  last,  howeyer^  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  exportations  to  other  countries  are  of  triflme 
amount.  The  declared  value  of  beaver  and  felt  hats  annually  exported  is  stated 
in  the  public  accounts  at  nearly  £100,000,  which,  however,  is  less  than  one-half 
the  amount  of  those  exported  in  1830,  which  was  (77,061  doz.)  £209,849.  The 
quantity  imported  is  small,  the  duty  of  lOs.  6d.  each  operating  as  a  prohibition. 

Straw-hats f  made  chiefly  of  wheat-straw  plaited  in  strips  and  sewed  together,  are 
worn  by  men  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  Straw 
bonnets  however  are.  as  is  well  known,  mucn  used  by  females.  An  account  of  this 
branch  of  trade  will  oe  found  under  the  head  Straw-Plat. 

CoTerings  for  the  head,  formed  of  willow,  straw,  bark,  and  other  rode  materials,  we  find 
among  the  manufactures  of  nations  in  an  early  state  of  civilisation ;  but  the  use  of  woollen  or  felt 
for  this  purpose  belongs  to  a  later  period.  At  what  time  felted  wool  was  first  employed  for  making 
hats  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.    It  is  known,  however,  to  have  been  used  hi  Western  Borone 


■inoe  the  14th  century,  though  felted  hats  were  long  articles  of  luxury,  and  worn  only  by  the  rioi. 
In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tbev  became  common ;  and  those  of  beaver  were  first  introdnood 
into  general  use.    The  hats  worn  at  this  period  were  of  a  great  varietur  of  shapes,  some  with  crowns 


peaked,  some  flat  and  broad,  and  others  round;  each  kind  being,  besides,  differently  colom«d  and 
trimmed.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  rim  was  made  remarkably  broad,  and  when  worn,  was  liable 
to  hang  down ;  these  were  cidled  slouched  hats. 

From  tbe  r^gn  of  Charles  L  to  that  of  William  III.,  very  broad  brims  were  in  fiuhion ;  bat 
being  found  inconvenient,  first  one,  and  then  two  flaps,  were  made  to  turn  up,  until  about  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  when  a  third  flap  was  turned  up,  and  the  r^:ukir  cocked  tut  formed.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  fifty  or  sixty  years,  cocked  hats  of  various  sorts  were  much  in  vogue ;  and  in  the 
TcUiar  and  Spectator  the  **  Monmoutii  cock,**  the  "  RamiUies  cock,"  the  "  Hunting  cock,*'  and 
the  **  Military  cock,"  are  alluded  to.  About  17S0,  round  bats  became  prevalent  among  the  lowo* 
orders,  and  cocked  hats  were  considered  as  a  sort  of  distinction  from  them.  About  1780,  round 
hats  became  fiuhionable ;  and  by  1790,  cocked  hats  were  no  longer  common. 

HAVANA.    [Cuba.] 

HAWKER.      fPBDLAR.] 

HAY  (Fr.  Fotn.  Ger.  Heto),  a  name  applied  in  this  country  to  natural  §;ras8, 
rve-grass,  clover,  or  sainfoin,  when  cut  and  dried  for  use  as  forage.  Accordmg  to 
Frotessor  Low,  no  method  of  producinff  hay  has  been  found  comparable  to  that  of 
the  cultivated  crasses.  That  made  of  natural  grass,  however,  termed  meadow 
hay,  is  the  kind  chiefly  produced  in  England^  especially  in  the  western  counties, 
and  in  the  districts  a4]oming  London,  in  which  last  it  is  brought  to  the  greatest 

Serfection :  it  is  also  the  kmd  principally  made  in  Li^land,  and  in  the  pastoral 
istricts  of  Scotland.  Clover  hay,  eitner  pure,  or  mixed  with  rye-ffrass,  is  most 
common  in  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  the 
cultivated  districts  of  Scotland.  Sainfoin  hay  is  confined  to  those  districts  that 
have  a  calcareous  soil.  In  haymaking,  the  great  object  is  to  prepare  it  quicldy, 
and  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  weather  and  waste  of  the  natunQ  juices  as  pos- 
sible. When  this  is  done  the  hay  will  be  sweet,  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  colour. 
Sometimes  two  crops  are  cut  from  the  same  ground  in  the  year  ;  but  the  last  is 
never  so  good  as  the  first  in  weight  and  quality.  Clover  hay  commonly  sells  20  per 
cent,  higher  than  meadow  hay,  or  than  clover  and  rye-grass  mixed. 

The  produce  of  hay  varies  greatly  with  the  season  and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 
The  usual  weight  of  a  crop  of  meadow  hay  is  from  1  to  1^  ton  per  acre  ;  of  clover 
hay,  from  1  to  3  tons  ;  of  sainfoin,  from  1  to  2  tons  ;  and  of  clover  and  rye-grass 
mixed,  2  tons  per  acre  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  crop,  but  often  the  produce  is 
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matly  more.  Hay^  in  the  field-rick,  weighs  somewhat  more  than  112  lbs.  per 
cubic  vard;  after  being  comi^essed  in  the  stack,  it  weighs  from  140  to  180  lbs., 
and  when  old  aboat  200  lbs. 

The  nie  of  hay  wfthin  the  district  Indndbig  30  mUes  around  London,  b  regulated  by  the  act  36 
Geo.  UL  c.  88^hich  proridea  that  the  load  of  new  hay  sliaU,  until  the  4th  September,  be  sold 
by  the  load  of  S6  trusses,  each  of  60  lbs. ;  the  load  thus  weighing  1  ton.  After  4th  September  each 
truss  may  weigh  S6  lbs.  only.  '^ 

Stntw  is  sold  by  the  load  of  36  trusses,  each  truss  weighing  36  lbs. 

HAYTI,  HISPANIOLA,  or  ST  DOMINGO,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of 
the  Antilles,  is  situated  between  Ut.  18*  and  20**  N.,  and  long.  68**  and  Zo*  W.  It 
tt  ^parated  on  the  E.  from  Porto  Rico  by  the  Mona  Passage,  and  on  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  from  Cuba  and  Jamaica  by  the  Windward  Passage.  Length.  400  iniles, 
and  breadth  150.  Area  about  25,000  sq.  miles,  nearly  the  extent  of  Ireland.  Pop- 
nlation  Tagnely  estimated  at  1,000,000,  mainly  consisting  of  mulattoes,  and  of  the 
d^endants  of  aborigines  mixed  with  Europeans  and  negroes ;  the  number  of 
whites  and  negroes  of  pure  blood  is  small.  Capital,  Port-au-Prince.  Tina  island, 
formerly  divided  between  the  Spaniards  and  French,  is  now  an  independent  state, 
with  a  goTemment  nominally  republican;  the  executive  power  being  in  a  oresident 


Chosen  for  life,  and  the  legislative  in  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  :  it  is, 
however,  in  fact  a  kind  of  military  despotism  with  republican  forms. 

-J*y5.^  •  ^^'y  *"®  Uland.  In  the  centre  rise  the  lofty  mountahis  of  Cibao.  hi  some  places  8000 
gth^,  which  are  covered  neariy  to  the  summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them 
wacend  nomeroos  streams,  which,  uniting  m  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on  the 
jwieys  beneath.  From  the  Cibao  hilly  ranges  branch  off  In  different  directions,  runnuig  mosUy 
irom  east  to  west.  In  some  parts  there  are  extensive  plains ;  the  largest  of  these,  called  Los  Llanos 
ues  along  the  S.  coast  from  the  town  of  8t  Domingo  eastward  to  Higuey,  a  distance  of  80  miles  in 
wngth,  and  30  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  only  a  bare  savannah,  used  for  pasture-ground.  It  is  sepfr- 
nAed  by  a  low  range  from  the  fertile  but  ill-cultivated  plain  of  La  V(^,  about  50  miles  long,  i^ 
30  hi  breadth.  Except  on  the  E.,  where  low  and  swampy  lands  prevail,  the  shores  are  in  general 
Dold,  and  almost  every  where  surrounded  by  small  uninhabited  idands  and  dangerous  ree&.  The 
uhnate  of  the  lowlands  is  hot,  humid,  and,  for  Europeans,  very  unhealthy.  As  in  other  tropical 
cc^intries,  the  year  is  divided  between  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.    [Wear  Inoibs.] 

Prior  to  1791 ,  the  island  was  celebrated  for  its  extensive  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
<oo ;  and  the  average  annual  exports  of  the  Freuch  portion  consisted  of  M,000,OUO  lbs.  clayed 
JW.  87,000,000  lbs.  muscovado,  72,000,000  lbs.  coffee,  7,000,000  lbs.  cotton,  950.000  lbs.  indigo, 
X3,0(i0  hhds.  molasses,  boildes  rum,  hides,  and  other  articles,  the  value  of  the  whole  amount^ 
^ Ji^Barly  i:A,0OO,0OO  sterling.  But  the  present  population  having  few  wants,  and  behig  cn- 
Mled,  from  the  abundance  of  fertile  land,  to  obtain  the  bare  means  of  existence  with  fiu:ility, 
™8M«  only  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  latraur ;  and  the  plantations  have  now  ahnost  entirely  disap- 
peared, except  those  of  coffee,  which  are  also  mudi  reduced.  Cotton  continues  to  be  reared  only  to 
»  very  small  extent  Maize,  millet,  cassava,  plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  with 
2>«»«-nuts,  cabbage-trees,  pine-apples,  and  garden  fruits,  supply  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  na- 
J^es.  But  the  principal  commercial  products  are  now  derived  from  the  forests,  which  yield  ma- 
^<^Dy  and  various  dVe-woods  hi  great  luxuriance.  In  the  pbUns  in  the  eastern  districts  there 
■re  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  island  contains  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and 
■Ji^K-wt ;  their  produce,  however,  is  at  present  trilling.    The  gold  mines  were  at  one  time  work- 

\i^  u«y  have  been  long  since  abandoned, 
rf  Jv  ?E?'*»  of  **»«  «"*'  staples,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  con- 
f^  of  38,953,482  lbs.  coffee;  8,600.292  lbs.  logwood  and  other  dye-woods ;  5,055.507  feet  ma- 
^^S*''^  •  um)  1,245.148  lbs.  cotton ;  considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  and  cocoa  were  also  ship- 
1*0;  the  minor  articles  bchig  hides,  rags,  wax,  ginger,  and  sugar.  These  commodities  are  sent  U> 
n2r  t'^^SH"*  ^^^^*  the  United  Slates,  Germany  (principaUy  Hamburg  and  Trieste),  and 
fc.*™'  y^  hnports  are,  from  Great  Britato,  cotton  manufactures  (£280,000) ;  linen  nianu- 
?«""^  (£85,000) ;  with  small  quantlUes  of  wooUens,  soap,  and  candles,  earthenware  and  hard- 
^ro;  the  whole,  in  1839,  amountmg  to  about  £400.000:  from  France,  wtoe,  brandy,  silks 
2»w»,  porcelata,  gloves,  and  arUdee  of  bijouterie;  from  the  United  States,  lumber  and  provi- 
"ons ;  from  Germanv  and  Holland,  Unens,  especially  baggine,  coarw  woollens,  and  Rhenish  wines. 
A  eontraband  trade  is  besides  carried  on  with  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the  hitercourse  with  the  lat- 
g  being  nrohibited  by  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  59.  This  Ulicit  trade  is  chiefly  proseoTtedat 
i«  iSl*  nourishtag  port  on  the  8.  W.  shore,  where  there  are  several  British  houses  established. 
^iKW,  the  shipping  that  entered  the  six  principal  ports  consisted  of  369  vessels,  burden  5i>.680 
»«» ;  and  cleared  385  vessels,  burden  52,465  tons.  Of  these  there  were  of  British  shins,  entered. 
"♦  J5»els,  12,807  tons ;  and  cleared,  99  vesseU.  15,127  tons.  ^*  «"er«i, 

hirf«- »?L*f™^  ^^^  *■  entfrely  fa  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  are  treated  with  much  illiberality. 
"wngburderod  irith  a  heavy  license-duty,  loaded  with  vexatious  regulations  hi  regard  to  their 
«««»»»,  and  confined  as  to  their  residence  to  the  free  ports.  These  hut  are,  Pori-au-Prinoe,  Cape 
nutlen.  Caves.  Jacmel.  Gonaives,  Puerta  Plata,  St  Domfaigo,  and  Jeremie ;  the  first  behiK  the 
™jg[«niporium  of  the  island.  * 

pyff'^-P^fice,  the  seat  of  government,  lies  on  the  W.  coast,  fa  laL  18°  32^  N.,  and  long.  72«» 
*^  w.  In  the  innermost  recess  of  the  bay  of  Gonaives.  The  streeU  are  commodious,  but  the 
"«»«  fa  general  ve  low  and  mean  ;  pop.  30,000.  It  has  two  harboun,  fbrmed  by  some  islets, 
••Wh  of  which  afford  secure  anchorage. 
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HsAtimM,  Wbiobtb,  Monibs,  FtNAircn,  Ac 


The  Meaturet  and  Weiffktt  are  cbieflv  thote 
of  the  old  French  tystem,  inclnding  the  '*  poids 
de  marc*'    The  old  Engliah  whie  gallon  U  aleo 


must  be  paid  in  effective  Spanish  or  North  Ame- 
rican doUan. 
The  Bevenue  in  1837  amoonted  to  (2,06S,4aS» 
nnployed.  ~  (^  which  about  one-half  is  derived  from  import 

The  carrean  of  land  =  I'BISS  acre.  and  export  duties,  tliree-eidiths  from  territorial 

The  Monep  of  account  is  the  current  dollar  (or  imposts,  and  the  remainderfrom  stamps,  licenses, 
pourde)^  of  100  cents,  the  precise  value  of  which  ana  petty  taxes.    In  the  same  year,  the  expen> 
cannot  be  assigned,  as  the  cohuwe  of  the  island,   dlture  was  $3,713,102,  faiclnding  $535,306  to- 
besides  being  of  a  very  low  standard,  is  exceed-  wards  the  national  debt, 
ingly  IrreguUr.    Since  1835,  the  customs  duties 

Hayti  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  (1495),  and  colonies  were  formed  by  the 
Spaniards,  which,  however,  were  much  ne^ected  after  the  conquest  of  the  American  continent. 
In  1697,  the  western  districts  mere  ceded  to  France,  natives  of  which  countrv,  mostly  baocaaeas, 
had  previously  settled  there  in  an  irregular  manner.  These  districts  were  colUvated  ov  the  French 
with  great  care,  and  additional  parts  of  the  island  being  afterwards  obtained,  Hayti  became  tho 
most  valuable  of  their  foreign  possessions,  especially  after  1789,  whoi  the  monopoly  of  tnuUng 
companies  was  abolished.  The  prosperity  of  the  island  was  at  its  height  when,  in  1791,  revolutionary 
tumults  arose  among  the  bUcks,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  led  to  the  massacre  or  expol- 
sion  of  all  the  whites.  After  a  thne  two  republics  were  formed ;  but  at  length  (1820)  the  whole 
was  united  under  the  authority  of  President  Boyer,  who,  in  I82S,  also  subdued  the  Spanish  portkn 
of  the  isUnd.  In  1825,  the  independence  of  Hayti  was  recognised  by  France,  to  whom  fr.  150,000,000 
were  guaranteed  as  an  indonnity  for  the  losses  of  the  colonists :  this  sum  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  fr.  90,00U,00U,  of  which  fr.  50,000,000  have  been  paid. 

Under  the  existing  constitution  all  Havtian  dtuens,  of  whatever  origin,  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  o(bUuks.  Whites  are  debarred  fh>m  either  becoming  dtisens  or  proprietors  of  land ; 
but  Indians,  Africans,  or  their  descendants,  are  entitled  to  theee  rights  after  one  year's  residence 
in  the  island.  The  lloman  Catholic  religion  is  established ;  but  all  other  sects  are  tolerated.  The 
established  religion,  however,  possesses  no  efficiency  or  influence  in  the  state.  Morab  are  gen- 
erally disregarded ;  and  the  private  habits  of  the  people  are  chiefly  characterized  by  indokoce, 
ignorance,  licentiousness,  ana  filth. 

HECTARE,  the  principal  land  measnre  in  France  =  2*471143  Imp.  acres  = 
2  acres  1  rood,  35  sq.  poles,  11^  sq.  yards  :  or  17  hectares  =  42  Imp.  acres  nearly. 

HECTOLITRE,  a  French  measnre  of  capacity,  =  22  Imp.  gallons  or  2f  Imp. 
bushels  nearly. 

HELENA.  ST,  a  rocky  but  yerdant  island  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  tne  British  E.  I.  Co.,  and  was  surrendered  by  them  to  H.  Bl.  govern- 
ment at  the  expiry  of  their  charter  in  1833.  Area,  4/  sq.  miles  ;  population^ 
exclusive  of  troops,  5000^  consisting  of  Europeans,  Chinese,  and  blacks.  Tne  isl&na 
is  important  solely  as  being  a  place  of  refreshment  for  ships,  and  as  a  naval  station. 
The  climate  is  salubrious.  James  Town,  the  seat  of  govemment,  and  the  only  port, 
is  in  15"  55'  S.,  and  5*  49^  W.  There  is  a  good  anchorage,  but  the  surf  upon  the 
shore  is  generally  strong,  particularly  about  Christmas. 

HELIGOLAND,  a  small  fortified  island  nearly  3  miles  in  circumference,  lying 
in  the  German  ocean,  in  54*"  12^  N.,  and  7"  53'  E.,  about  30  miles  from  the  moutns  of 
the  Elbe,  Weser ^  ana  Eyder ;  population  2400,  chiefly  fishermen  and  pilots.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  from  the  Danes  in  1807,  and  became  a  depdt  for  goods  which 
were  smuggled  into  the  continental  ports  during  the  war.  In  1814,  it  was  formaUv 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  under  whose  government  it  still  continues.  Heligoland 
has  lost  its  former  consequence,  but  it  would  be  again  Taluable  in  the  event  of  war 
with  any  of  the  neighbouring  piowers. 

HELIOTROPE,  a  variety  of  jasper  occasionally  marked  with  red  spots,  whence 
its  vulgar  name  of  bloocUtone. 

HELLEBORE  is  of  two  kinds,  black  and  white.  Black  hellebore  is  a  pUuit 
{Hellebonu  niger)  indigenous  to  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  Apennines^  and  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  the  radicles  or  small  branches  of  the  roots,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  as  a  pur|atiye.  White  hellebore  (  VercUmm  album)  srows  spontaneously 
in  Switzerland  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  ana  its  dned  roots  are 
used  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally. 

HEMP  (Fr.  Chanvre,  Get,  Hanf,  It  Canape,  Rus.  Konapli^  KonopeL 
Sp.  Canamo)^  a  valuable  plant  {Cannabis  sativa)  of  the  nettle  tribe,  remarkable 
for  the  tenacity,  durability,  and  elasticity  of  its  fibres.  It  grows  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries, and  from  a  remote  period  has  been  distributed  over  the  N.  E.  of  Europe. 
At  present  it  is  reared  principally  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  in  Italy,  near 
Naples.  The  plant  is  graceful  in  form,  rising  in  northern  latitudes  to  the  neight 
of  5  or  6  feet,  and  on  the  fertile  soils  of  warm  countries  to  12  feet.  It  prefers  a 
rich  vegetable  soil,  though,  according  to  an  Italian  saying,  '*  Hemp  may  be  grown 
every  where,  but  it  cannot  be  produ^  fit  for  use,  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  with- 
out manure.**    It  possesses  the  anomaly  of  growing  upon  the  same  spot  for  succes- 
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sire  yean  without  degenenoy.  The  seed  is  sown  in  northern  oonntries  towards 
the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  the  plant  is  pulled  in  antamn.  Being 
dioBcious  (t.  e.  with  male  and  female  flowers  on  different  plants)  there  are  two 
harvests  ;  the  first,  of  the  male  plants  after  they  have  discharged  their  pollen;  the 
second,  of  the  female,  or  seed-bearing  plants,  about  a  month  later,  when  the  seeds 
are  ripened.  The  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its  numerous  flowers. 
After  Doing  pulled  and  dried,  the  female  plants,  besides  being  slightly  thrashed 
in  order  to  separate  the  capsules  from  the  stem8,hemp,  like  flax,  is  subjected  to  a 
steeping  or  water-rotting  process,  in  order  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  glutinous 
substance  which  connects  the  fibres  to  the  woody  part  of  the  stem.  Sometimes 
the  steeping  process  is  omitted,  and  the  hemp  is  simply  dew-rotted,  by  being 
exposed,  spread  out  on  the  ground,  to  the  influence  of  rain  and  moisture.  It  then 
undergoes  the  several  processes  of  drying,  bruising,  and  scutching ;  after  which  it 
is  bound  up  in  bunches  and  carried  to  market,— that  which  breaks  offer  is  shaken 
out  in  these  operations,  termed  codilla.  being  of  much  less  value.  The  best  is  of 
an  eqnal  green  colour,  free  from  spills,  and  having  a  strong,  fine,  thin,  and 
long  fibre.  The  produce  of  fibre  varies  from  30  to  50  stones  and  upwards  per 
acre. 

Hemp  then  passes  through  various  operations,  according  to  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  to  DO  applied.  First  it  is  heckled,  and  arranged  into  sorts, — the  coarser  being 
termed  thorti  and  tow.  It  then  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  spinner,  of  the  whit- 
ster,  and  of  the  weaver  by  whom  it  is  made  into  sailcloth,  sacks,  common  towels 
and  tablecloths,  and  other  coarse  fabrics.  It  is  also  very  extensively  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  but  its  employment  for  this  purpose  is  less  general  since 
the  introduction  of  chain-cables. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  York,  Somerset, 
and  Lincoln;  but  throughout  this  country  generally  it  has  been  found  less  profitable 
than  com  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  from  Italy,  and  a  few  triflinff 
shipments  from  other  places,  our  manufacturers  are  almost  exclusively  supplied 
from  Russia.  It  is  prmcipally  shipped  from  St  Petersburg  and  Riga ;  the  latter 
being,  in  general,  the  finest. 

&  Petenbura  hemp,  derived  from  the  provinces  of  Kaluga,  Orel,  Kunk.  TnU,  Smolensk,  Mo- 
hQeff,  aod  TachemUoff,  is  distinguished  by  the  braack,  or  sworn  inspectors,  into  three  sorts,-  clean, 
outshot,  and  half-clean ;  each  in  two  classes,  uncut  and  cut ;  the  bulk  consisting  of  the  former 
class.  The  distinctions  of  winter-dried,  spring-dried,  and  middle-dried,  sometimes  noticed,  afford 
no  criterion  of  quality,  each  proving  sometimes  better  and  at  other  times  inferior  to  the  others.  It 
is  shipped  bi  bundles ;  that  of  clean  weighs  from  60  to  66 ;  of  outshot,  from  M  to  60 ;  and  of  half- 
clean,  from  40  to  !iO  poods ;  63  poods  bebg  eaual  to  the  ton  of  20  cwt.  The  supnlies  are  brought 
from  the  interior  chiefly  by  water,  the  principal  part  arriving  in  June  and  Julyi  the  rest  later. 
In  the  winter  season  (from  November  to  May),  purchases  are  sometimes  made  in  anticipation 
of  the  next  supplv,  part  or  all  the  price  behig  paid  in  advance,  and  sometimes  purchases  are  made 
of  **  remainders^*  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Utter  will,  of  course,  be  readv  for  early 
shipment,  while  the  former,  called  **  contract  hemp,"  can  seldom  be  exported  before  midsummer. 
But  during  summer,  purchases  may  be  noade  with  tne  advantage  of  a  better  choice  of  qualities ; 
though  in  general  not  only  the  exchange  but  prices  ve  ttien  higher  thaA  during  the  contract 
season,  when  dealers  sometimes  make  cheap  sales  in  order  to  raise  money.  The  supply  brought 
annually  to  the  8t  Petersburg  market  is  valued  by  Mr  CHark  in  his  "  Russia  Trader^  Assistant," 
{ExparU,  p.  fi9,)  at  £1,000,UOO,  provided  by  94  or  25  traders. 

Riga  hemp  is  distingubhed  by  the  braack  as  Ukrahae,  Polish,  and  Dmyaner,  each  of  these 
kinds  having  the  following  gradations  of  quality  :~Rhhie,  or  1st  sorts,  maiiced  U  R  H,  P  R  U, 
and  O  R  H :  Outshot,  or  9d  sorts,  marked  U  O  H.  and  P  O  H  (none  of  Dmyaner) :  Pass,  or  3d 
sorts,  marked  U  P  H,  P  P  H,  and  D  P  H :  Codilla,  marked  H  C.  Purchases  are  made  at  this 
port  in  the  same  manner  as  at  St  Petersburg.  Tlie  annual  exports  firom  Ri^  amount  to  about 
i'aso.OfiQ. 

The  following  from  the  Dundee  price  current  of  9th  August  1841  shows  the  comparative  esti- 
mate in  which  the  different  kinds  are  held  in  the  principal  British  market  :— 

JU;^,.... Rhine, £41    0   0    to  £  ..  ..      Petertburg,  dem £39    0    0  to  £40    0    0 

0 
0 
0 

During  the  last  war,  the  price  of  hemp  was  subject  to  great  fluctuations  ;  rising 
from  £25  a-ton  in  179*2,  to  £118  a-ton,  the  rate  at  which  it  stood  in  1808  under  the 
influence  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees.  Subse- 
quently to  1815,  it  has  oscillated  between  £24  and  £.50  a-ton.  The  import  duty  on 
undressed  hemp  smce  1832  has  been  only  Id.  per  cwt. ;  on  dressed,  it  is  £4, 1 5s. 
per  cwt,  which  is  prohibitory. 

Besides  common  hemp,  a  variety  of  other  ve/g^etable  substances  of  the  same  na- 
ture, as  coir,  jute,  and  sunn,  are  imported  into  this  country,  in  increasing  quantities, 
from  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  Philippines,  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes;  and  the 


,.... Rhine,.... 
Ouuhot... 
Pass. 

.£41    0    0 
...38    0    0 
...3ff    0    0 

to£  ..  .. 

.*.'    36*V*0 
..    20    0    0 

Pdenburg,  Clean,... 
....  Half-Clean, 
....     CodUIa, 

IndhiJute 

.£39    0    0  to  £40    0 

...33    0    0   ..     34    0 

IS  10    0             19    0 

Codilla,... 

...10    0    0 

...15    0    0    ..     16    0 
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whole  of  which  are  entered  in  the  puhlic  aeconnta  under  the  name  of  hemp.  A 
description  of  these  substances  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads;  and  & 
further  account  of  the  trade  generally  under  Linen  Manufactures,  Rope,  &c. 

Account  of  the  Quantities  of  undressed  Hemp  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  various  Countries,  and  entered  for  Consumption  in  the  fire  Years  ended 
5th  January  1840 :— 


ROBSUU 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

iSBT" 

Cwti. 
6H»,519 
18,926 
37 
50,406 
3,157 
4,512 

Cwt«. 

556,458 

4,784 

30 

21,057 

Cwts. 

591,675 

3,1S6 

15 

170.252 

5,347 

3,206 

Cut*. 

581,000 

4,950 

7,306 

131,405 

110 

5,605 

781,012 
14,091 
19,546 

167,139 
2,296 
11.079 

Italv 

France. 

Aria....                      

America,  chiefly  United  States 

Other  places 

Total  imported. . . . 
Entered  for  consumption — 

687,569 

586,032 

773,621 

730,376 

995,693 

643,122 

567,892 

651,613 

733,378 

908.735 

In  1840,  the  quantities  were,  imported,  684,921  cwts.:  altered  for  consumption,  737,^1  cwts. 
The  importations  of  codiUa  and  tow  of  hemp  are  not  distinguished  in  the  public  accounts  from 
those  of  Flax. 

Hemp-seeds,  the  produce  of  the  Cannabis  sativa,  abound  in  a  thick  mucilace,  and 
are  sometimes  used  medicinally  for  the  preparation  of  emulsions  :  a  useful  oH  is 
also  obtained  from  them.  About  10  or  12  bushels  to  the  acre  are  considered 
as  a  medium  produce.  The  best  are  held  to  be  those  obtained  from  Riga ;  but 
wherever  i>rocured,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  fresh,  which  will  be  known 
by  their  being  heavy,  and  bright  in  the  colour.  About  3500  quarters  are  imported 
annually. 

Hemp-seed  Oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  pressure,  is  similar  in  its  qualities 
to  linseed  oil.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  the  peculiar 
odour  of  the  plant.    It  is  nuide  in  immense  quantities  m  Russia. 

In  ancient  times  the  hemp-plant  appears  to  hare  been  valned  more  for  its  medicinal  properties 
than  for  its  adaptation  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  It  contains  a  deleterious  narcotic  secre- 
tion of  great  energy ;  and  in  rarious  eastern  countries,  an  infhdon  of  the  leares  is  at  present  modi 
used  for  inducing  the  drowsT  ecstatic  feeling  for  whidi  opium  is  esteemed.  The  leaves,  chopped 
very  fine,  are  also  mixed  with  tobacco  for  smoking. 

HENNE,  a  reddish-brown  substantive  dye  procured  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Egyptian  privet  iLawsonia  inermis),  is  used  extensively  by  Egyi>tian  and  Asiatic 
females  for  colouring  certain  parts  of  their  hands  and  feet.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  east  for  dyeing  ordinary  stuffs. 

HERRINGS  (Du.  Haringen,  Fr.  Harengs,  Ger.  Hdrtnge.  ffermge.  It- 
Aringhe,  Por.  Sl  Sp.  Arenqttes.  Rus.  Seldi),  The  herring  is  a  nsh  iClupea  ha- 
rengus)  ranked  by  Cuvier  in  the  same  order  with  the  pilchard,  sprat,  shad,  an- 
chovy, and  white  bait.  The  body  is  covered  with  scales,  the  upper  part  is  blue  or 
green  according  to  the  light,  the  lower  part  of  a  silvery  white  ;  ordinary  weight 
b\  ounces,  and  len^h  10  to  12  inches  ;  owing  to  the  gill-lids  being  very  loose  and 
opening  wide,  it  dies  almost  the  instant  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  opinion  of  Pennant  that  the  herring  periodically  migrates  from  within  the 
Arctic  circle  to  the  British  seas  to  deposit  its  spawn  is  rejected  by  modem  zoolo- 
gists. **  The  herring  inhabits  the  deep  waters  all  round  the  British  coasts,  and 
approaches  the  shores  in  the  months  of  August  and  September  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing its  spawn,  which  takes  place  in  October  or  the  beginning  of  November.  It 
IS  during  these  months  that  the  great  fishing  is  carried  on,  for  after  the  spawning  is 
over  it  returns  to  deep  water.  The  mode  of  fishing  for  herrings  is  by  drift-nets,  very 
similar  to  those  employed  for  taking  mackerel  and  pilchard,  with  a  slight  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  mesh.  The  net  is  suspended  by  its  upper  edge  from  tne  drift  rope 
by  various  shorter  and  smaller  ropes  called  buoy  ropes  ;  and  considerable  practical 
skill  is  required  in  the  arrangement,  that  the  net  may  hang  with  the  meshes  square, 
smooth  and  even  in  the  water,  and  at  the  proper  depth;  for  according  to  the  wind, 
tide,  situation  of  their  food,  and  other  causes,  the  herrings  swim  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  surface."— *  The  size  of  the  boat  used  depends  on  the  distance 
from  shore  at  which  the  fishery  is  carried  on  ;  but  whether  in  deep  or  in  shallow 
water,  the  nets  are  only  in  actual  use  during  the  night.  It  is  found  that  the  fish 
strike  the  nets  in  much  greater  numbers  when  it  is  dark  than  when  it  is  light;  the 
darkest  nights,  therefore,  and  those  in  which  the  surface  of  the  water  is  r^ed  by 
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a  breeoe,  are  considered  the  most  fkvourable.  It  is  sapposed  that  nets  stretched 
in  the  dAvtime  alarm  the  fish,  and  cause  them  to  quit  the  places  where  that  prac- 
tice is  followed :  it  is  therefore  strictly  forbidden."  ( YarrelVs  British  Fishes.) 

The  herring  fishery  has  been  prosecuted  on  the  British  shores  from  a  remote  pe- 
riod ;  but  its  early  history  is  involved  in  obscurity.  The  progress  of  the  Dutch 
herring  fishery  is  well  known.  There  is  a  popular  Baving  in  Holland  that  **  the 
fonnd^ion  of  Amsterdam  is  laid  on  herrmg  bones,  in  allusion  to  the  fishery 
having  formerly  been  its  great  staple.  Under  the  stadtholders  this  fishery  was 
consi&red  as  the  right  arm  of  the  republic,  and  it  was  always  entitled  the  **  6rand 
fishery.''  When  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  (about  1650),  the  total  number  of 
Tessels  which  it  employed,  including  those  engaged  in  bringing  salt  and  exporting 
the  fish,  was  stated  at  6400,  and  the  number  of  mariners  and  fishermen  at  112,000. 
The  extraordinary  progress  of  that  people  led  to  various  measures  in  this  country 
for  encouraging  the  British  fisheries.  These  measures  assumed  a  variety  of 
forms  at  diflrarent  times,— such  as  fishing  towns  built  at  the  public  expense,— asso- 
ciations under  ro^al  patronage,— the  strict  observance  of  Lent,— remission  of  the 
salt  duties,— the  importation,  dutj  ft^e,  of  foreign  commodities  received  in  ex- 
change for  fish,— lotteries,— collections  in  churches,— rendering  it  obligatory  upon 
Tictuallers  to  take  yearly  a  certain  quantity  at  SCis.  a-barrel,— and  lastly,  direct 
bounties.  These  '^^ encouragements'*^  all  failed  in  communicating  any  thinf  like 
permanent  prosperity  to  the  fishery  :  and  some  of  them,  particularly  tnat  of  boun- 
ties^ led  to  great  abuses  ( Wealth  of  NcUians,  b.  iv.  c.  5).  It  would  exceed  the 
linuts  of  this  article  to  specify  the  mfierent  changes  which  took  place  in  the  bounty 
system.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  1820,  after  various  modifications,  an 
allowance  of  20s.  a-ton,  increasing  under  certain  circumstances  to  50s.,  was 
granted  on  all  vessels  of  from  15  to  60  tons  fitted  out  for  the  shore  fishery,  exclusive 
of  a  premium  of  4s.  per  barrel  on  herrings  cured  gutted,  and  of  2b.  8d.  per  bimrel  on 
those  exported.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  principle  of  bounties  was  aban- 
doned; in  1826,  the  export  bounty  was  withdrawn,  and  the  bounty  of  4s.  was  re- 
duced Is.  each  succeeding  year  until  1830,  when  it  ceased  altogether. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Iraunties,  so  far  from  having  injuredthe  herring  fishery, 
has  had  a  contrary  effect.  The  fishermen,  no  longer  encouraged  to  look  to  extra- 
neous aid,  and  relieved  from  the  intrusion  of  landsmen  who  engaged  for  a  few 
weeks  in  the  fishery  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  bounty,  have  redoubled  their 
exertions,  and  are  now  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  more  temperate  than  before ; 
while  in  many  cases  they  have  been  enabled  by  their  industry  to  substitute  for 
the  small  boats  formerly  used  others  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  to  provide 
themselves  with  superior  fishing  materials.  The  following  statement  exhibits  a 
comparative  view  of  the  fishery  both  before  and  subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  the 
bounties  :~ 


Year  to 

Na  of  Barrda  Cured. 

Bamli 

Na  of  Barrels  Exported.         1 

Aprils. 

Gntted. 

Ungutted. 

Total 

Branded. 

Gutted. 

Ungutted. 

Toul. 

1811 

65,430 

26.397 

91.827 

55,662 

18,880 

19,253 

38.133 

1816 

105.372 

54.767 

160,139 

83,376 

68.938 

72,387 

141,305 

1820 

347,190 

35,301 

382.491 

309,700 

244.096 

9,420 

253,616 

1825 

303,397 

44.268 

347,665 

270,844 

201,882 

134 

902,016 

1830 

280,933 

48,623 

329.556 

218.418 

177,776 

3.878 

181,654 

1836 

217.242 

60.075 

277,817 

85,079 

166,225 

2,580 

158,805 

1836 

397»334 

98.281 

497,615 

192,317 

270.846 

2,547 

273,393 

1837 

290,077 

107,880 

397.737 

114,192 

187,238 

2.027 

189.266 

1838 

382.400 

126.375 

507.775 

141.552 

229,160 

5,997 

235.158 

1839 

382.229 

173.331 

555.560 

153,650 

233,690 

6,040 

239,730 

1840 

410.332 

138.465 

548,798 

162,231 

263,883 

1.968 

255,851 

Herrings  are  brought  to  market  in  three  forms  :  fresh  herrings  are  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  taken  from  the  sea ;  white  or  pickled  herrings  are  merely  salted 
and  put  into  barrels ;  red  herrings  are  gutted  and  salted,  and  afterwards  hung  up 
and  fired  with  the  smoke  of  ereen  wood.  Fresh  herring  are  consumed  in  consid- 
erable Quantities  in  towns  adjoining  the  coast ;  but  it  is  the  pickled  and  red  her- 
rings which  form  the  ^eat  objects  of  the  fishery.  The  boat  fishery  is  that  chiefly 
pursued  when  the  fishing  ground  is  not  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
deep-sea  fisheryy  where  tne  fishermen  go  out  to  sea  wherever  the  fish  are  to  bo 
found,  requires  vessels  of  a  larger  description  (generally  from  30  to  80  tons),  as  the 
herrings  are  pickled  and  stowed  on  board.  The  vessels  fitted  out  for  this  fishery 
commonly  meet  with  the  earliest  and  best  herrings ;  and  owing  to  the  circumstance 
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of  the  fish  deserting  parts  of  the  coast  which  they  have  heen  aocnsiomed  to  fre- 
quent, it  is  a  more  refnlar  source  of  profit  than  the  hoat  fishery,  thoni^  it  re- 
guires  lu'ger  cai>ital.  The  British  cured  herrings,  thou^  now  much  better  thaa 
formerly,  are  sull  inferior  to  the  Dutch;  the  British  fishery,  depending  for  its 
prosperity  upon  quantity  rather  than  quality. 

The  fisnery  is  mostly  on  the  N.  £.  coast,  particularly  at  Wick  and  Dunbar ;  it 
is  also  pursued  extensively  in  the  Orkney  and  Shethwd  Isles,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland,  Isle  of  Man,  Yorkshire  coast,  and  at  Yarmouth,  where  red  herrings  are 
largely  cured  for  the  home  market.  A  ^^reat  proportion  of  the  Scotch  cored 
herrings  is  sent  to  Ireland,  especially  to  Limerick,  and  exported  to  foreign  parts. 
In  18^,  the  total  exportations  from  the  U.  K.  were,  to  British  W.  Indies,  12,344 
barrels;  Prussia,  6*2,073 :  Germany,  18,021 ;  Russia,  6074;  Italy  and  Sicily,  29,648; 
Mauritius,  3340  ;  Australia,  1760  ;  other  countries,  4429 ;  total,  137,689  barrels  ; 
declared  Talue^  £143,067.  The  market  abroad  is  much  less  extensire  than  it  mi^it 
be  if  no  impediments  were  offered  by  heavy  duties.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
India,  the  consumption  might  be  rendered  much  greater. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeal  of  the  bounties,  the  fishery  is  still  under  the  surveil* 
lance  of  a  **  Herring  Board,'*  which  has  officers  at  the  different  fishing  stations,  to 
superintend  the  curmg  department,  and  who  affix  an  official  brand  to  barrels  con- 
taining a  certain  quauty  of  fish. 

The  *^  British  Society  for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving  the  Sea  Coasts'* 
is  a  patriotic  joint-stock  company,  which  was  incorporated  in  1786,  for  building 
stations  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  No  dividend  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  corporation  ;  but  it  is  still  expected  that  their  lands,  harbours,  and 
buildings,  may  yield  a  rent. 

The  &st  of  herrings  is  13,000.  The  barrel  is  32  old  English  wine,  or  26]  Imp. 
gallons.    The  cran  is  45  wine,  or  37^  Imp.  gallons.    A  cade  is  500  herrings. 

HICKORY,  a  tree  (Caryd)  common  in  this  country,  and  ^wing  on  a  large 
scale  in  man^  parts  of  the  United  States.  Several  species  are  recogniaed, 
though  no  difference  can  be  distinguished  in  their  timber,  which  is  cross-grained, 
red  at  the  heart,  heavy,  and  exceedingly  tough  and  strong ;  but  it  is  subject  to  be 
attacked  by  worms,  and  it  decays  qmckly  wnen  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  for  carriage-shafts  and  rorings,  large  screws,  chair-backs,  ho<»8, 
whip-nandles,  and  similar  purposes.  The  nickoi^  was  formerly  combined  vrith  tiie 
Juglans  or  true  walnut ;  but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  shell  of  its  nuts  not  being 
deeply  furrowed.  The  nuts  of  one  species  (C.  oliva!formU\  called  Pecan  nuts,  form 
a  small  article  of  N.  American  trade. 

HIDES  (Du.  Hidden.  Fr.  Peaux,  Ger.  HdnU.  It.  Cuoja,  Por.  PeOet, 
Rus.  Kothi.  Sp.  Pellejos,  Pieles),  the  skins  of  cattle,  form  an  important  branch 
both  of  our  inland  and  foreign  trade.  Various  kinds  are  distinguished.  Raw  or 
green  hides  are  those  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  frt>m  the  carcass  ;  salted 
hides  are  those  dressed  or  seasoned  vrith  salt,  alum,  or  saltpetre,  to  prevent  them 
from  putrefying;  and  tanned  or  cured  hides.  The  animals  wnose  nides  are  met  with 
in  commerce  are  the  ox.buffiUo,  and  horse.  The  buffalo  hide  is  larger  and  heavier 
than  that  of  the  ox,  and  is,  besides,  distinguished  by  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  shoulders. 
Losh  hides  are  buffalo  and  others  dressed  in  oil  in  the  same  way  as  chamois 
skins.  Muscovy  or  Russian  hides  are  tanned  and  coloured  of  a  brown  or  red 
colour.  The  quantity  of  untanned  hides  annually  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom is  now  from  350,000  to  400,000  cwts.,  iiilly  seven-eighths  of  which  are  entered 
for  home  consumption.  Upwards  of  one-half  of  the  whole  importations  is  from 
Buenos  Ayres ;  considerable  quantities  are  likewise  brought  from  Brazil,  the  East 
Indies.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  United  States;  while  smaller  shipments  are  made 
from  the  N.  of  Europe,  Morocco,  Philippine  Islands,  W.  Indies,  Australia,  and 
other  places.  The  importations  of  tanned  hides,  owing  to  the  heavy  duty,  are 
inconsiderable,  seldom  exceeding  m  a  year  100,000  lbs.    [Leather.    Skins.] 

HIMTEN,  a  German  com  measure,  varying  in  different  places. 

HIRING.  [Bailment.  Carriers.  Charter-Party.  Shipping.  Master 
AND  Servant.    Principal  and  Agent.] 

HOG,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  widely  distributed  of  the  domestic  animals.  It 
possesses  extraordinary  fecundity,  lives  and  thrives  on  almost  every  kind  of  food, 
and  converts  a  given  quantity  of  aliment  into  fat  sooner  than  any  other  animal. 
Of  the  domestic  nog  (6'u«  aver)  numerous  varieties  are  distinguished.  In  England, 
the  chief  are— the  Chinese  nog,  of  eastern  origin,  small  in  size,  delicate  of  a^ect, 
and  remarkable  for  its  fecunoity  and  disposition  to  fatten :  the  Neapolitan,  smooth 
and  black,  also  highly  prolific,  though  not  hardy ;  the  Berkshire,  middle  sized. 
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and  reddish-white  colour,  with  hrown  or  bUek  spots,  is  muoh  esteemed,  the  most 

Snerall^  spread  of  the  native  breeds,  and  is  that  commonly  fed  in  distilleries;  the 
amikshire,  chiefly  of  a  white  colour,  is  the  best  of  the  lar^r  classes.  Other 
varieties  exist  in  various  counties.  In  Scotland,  there  are  several  mixed  kinds. 
In  Ireland,  they  are  usually  of  a  lar^  size  and  coarse  form.  In  the  hog.  the  same 
external  characters  indicate  a  disposition  to  fatten,  as  in  other  live  stock.  **  The 
chest  should  be  deep  and  broad,  tne  ribs  largely  arched,  the  neck  short,  and  the 
head  and  limbs  small ;  the  bristles  should  be  soft,  approaching  to  hair,  and  the 
skin  soft  and  elastic."    iLaw*8  Agriculture.) 

The  animal  is  fed  for  two  purposes.  The  one  is  to  yield  pork,  which  may  be 
used  either  fresh,  salted,  or  pickled,  and  for  which  the  pigs  are  ready  in  6  or  8 
months ;  the  other  is  to  produce  bacon,  prepared  by  salting  and  drying  the  flesh, 
and  for  which  they  are  ready  in  10  or  12  months.  The  smialler  chas  of  early  feed- 
ing pigs  is  preferred  for  the  former  purpose,  the  larger  class,  as  the  Hampshire,  for 
the  latter.  In  the  case  of  pickling  pork,  the  carcass  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  packed 
in  kits  or  barrels.  When  designed  for  bacon,  the  body  is  cut  so  as  to  separate  the 
hams  or  legs  from  the  flitches  or  sides :  It  is  generally  cured  in  the  cold  months, 
from  September  to  April.  The  flesh  of  the  hog  is  highly  nutritive,  and  it  forms 
a  great  part  of  the  animal  food  of  the  labouring  classes  of  many  countries,  espe- 
cially England ;  while,  from  its  ready  reception  of  salt,  it  is  better  fltted  for  pre- 
servation than  any  otner  flesh,  and  is  thus  eminently  adapted  for  sea  voyages, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  largely  used. 

In  EIngland.  Yorkshire  ana  Westmoreland  are  distinguished  for  the  quantity 
and  quauty  of  their  hams.  The  best  bacon  is  made  in  WUts.  Hampshire,  and 
Berks.  But  the  English  hams  and  bacon  are  now  confessedly  rivalled  by  those  of 
the  Scotch  counties — Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkcudbright — large  quantities 
of  which  are  shipped  to  Liverpool.  In  Ireland,  hogs  are  very  generally  reared, 
the  pig  being  an  inmate  of  almost  every  cottage :  and  large  quantities  of  pork, 
bacon,  and  lubms,  are  sent  from  thence  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow.  They 
are  comparatively  coarse  and  ill  flavoured,  an  inferiority  resulting  as  well  f^om 
bad  feeding  as  from  want  of  skill  and  attention  in  the  process  of  curing.  The 
shipments  nrom  Ireland  to  Britain  in  18*25  were, — bacon  and  hams,  362,278  cwts. ; 
ben  and  pork  (not  separated  in  the  public  accounts),  604,253  cwts. ;  and  in  1835, 
bacon  ana  hams,  379,111  cwts.,  estimated  value,  £828,158;  and  beef  and  pork, 
370,172  cwts.,  value,  £723J935. 

The  exportations  fh>m  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  of  late  years,  and  in 
1839  the  quantities  and  declared  value  were  as  follow.— bacon  and  hams,  31,519 
cvns.,  £98.431 ;  beef  and  pork,  66^22  barrels,  £227,465 ;  sent  mostly  to  the  W. 
Indies,  and  in  small  quantities  to  BritLsh  America,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mauritius,  India,  Spain,  and  other  places.  The  importations,  owing  to  the  heavy 
duty,  are  trifling. 

HO6SH£A0^  British  measure  of  capacity  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Im- 
perial system.  The  wine  hogshead  contained  63  wine  gallons  =  52*49  Imp.  galls. 
The  ale  hogshead  contained  54  ale  gallons  =  54*92  Imp.  galls. 

HOLIBUT,  a  large  flat  flsh  (ffippogloisus  vuigaris),  sometimes  confounded 
with  turbot,  but  much  inferior  in  quality.  The  flesh,  though  white  and  flrm,  is 
dry,  with  but  little  flavour.  Its  capture  is  principally  conmied  to  the  northern 
fisheries. 

HOLLAND  [Nethbrlands,  Kingdom  of  the]. 

HOLOGRAPH,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  expression  used  to  designate  a 
deed  which,  from  oeing  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of^  the  ^nter,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  prinle^,  and  probative  without  the  solemnities  wmch  other  deeds  require 
in  their  execution. 

HONDURAS  (BRITISH),  a  settlement  extending  along  the  K  coast  of  Central 
America,  between  lat.  15''  54'  and  18«  30"  N.,  and  long.  88*'  and  90**  W.    Area, 
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bowerer,  Kndually  rises  into  a  bold  and  lofty  reolon,  inteiiporsed  with  riven  and  lagoons,  and 
covered  with  noble  forests.  The  countrr  is  rich  in  veg^able  productions,  and  arrowroot  and 
rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extent,  bat  cultiTation  Is  neglected,  and  the  inhabitants  chiefly  employ 
themselves  in  wood-cutting,  principally  the  mahogany  tree,  of  which  this  district  is  the  chief  seat. 
and  coUectingnatural  produce.  The  exportations  in  1836  consisted  of  9,768,293  square  feet  of 
mahogany,  SOS  tons  logwood,  3585  tons  cochineal,  besides  hides,  cocoa-nuts,  cedar,  turtle,  and 

BoAEse,  the  onlvtown  and  port.  Is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  that  name.  In  lat  17*  30"  N., 
long.  88"  S'  W.   The  housas,  constructed  of  wood,  are  raised  8  or  10  feet  from  the  ground,  on 
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pnian  of  mahogany ;  pop.  about  5000.  There  U  exeeOent  anofaonwe  for  venela  of  moderate  aixa, 
which  is  protected  bv  the  numerous  keys  from  the  bemTy  swells  of  the  open  sea.  Besklee  the  ex- 
portation of  the  produce  of  the  colony,  Balize  has  of  late  years  become  tbe  depdt  of  British  nuura- 


nortation  of  the  produce  of  the  colony,  Balize  has  of  late  years  become  tbe  depdt  of  i 

actures  and  foreign  merchandise  dedgned  for  the  consumption  of  Central  America,  which  are 
forwarded  thence  to  Ixabal  and  Omoa. 

The  imports  as  well  as  exports  of  Bailee,  and  the  colony  generally,  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
between  £400,000  and  £fiOO,OOa  In  1(139.  107  vessels  entered,  of  which,  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  81 ;  British  colonies,  4 ;  United  States,  22. 

The  measures  and  weij^ts  are  British,  and  accounts  are  kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  penee 
eurrency.  The  nominal  par  of  exchan^  with  England  is  £140  Honduras  currenpy  per  £loo 
sterling,  but  the  premium  on  mercantile  bills  is  always  considerably  higher.  In  1 837.  the  premiinn 
was  about  18  per  cent.,  and  in  1838,  from  18  to  20  pa-  cent.  The  Spanish  dollar  is  Talued  at  6s.  8d. 
currency,  the  doubloon  at  £5,  6s.  8d.  currency.    The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  i^20,000i 

The  British  occupation  of  this  coast  appears  to  have  been  commenced  by  smngglen  and  h>gwood 
cutters  from  Jamaica,  in  the  17th  centunr.  In  1764,  the  settlers  were  expdled  hy  the  Spa^ards, 
but  permitted  to  return  in  1/63.  In  1779.  ther  were  again  expelled,  but  restored  in  1783.  The 
colony  was  once  more  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  in  1798,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and  ^e  coast  f^tnn 
the  Rio  Hondo,  on  tbe  N.,  to  the  Sarstoon  river  on  the  8..  with  the  a4)acent  country,  is  now  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Great  Britain  by  right  of  conquest. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  stone,  imported  ftrom  Grennany  and  Turkey,  nsed  for 
sharpening  or  setting  cutlery.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  often 
marked  with  thin  dendrical  lines,  and  is  moderately  hard,  having  a  nae  close  tex- 
ture resembling  indurated  clay. 

HONEY  (I?,  il/itf/.  Ger.Honig,  ItMUle.  Sp.  3/«f/),  a  well-known  product 
of  the  bee.  Its  taste  is  pleasant  and  sweet :  smell  balsamic^  and  various,  according 
to  the  flowers  f^om  whicn  it  is  collected.  When  new,  it  is  viscid,  thick,  and  smooth ; 
when  old,  crystalline  and  granulated.  The  best  is  that  which  is  freest  from  colour, 
and  contains  the  largest  grains  when  it  concretes.  That  obtained fromyoung bees, 
and  which  flows  spontaneouslv  from  the  combs,  is  the  purest  and  finest ;  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Virgin  honey.  Honey  separated  from  the  wax  by  expres- 
sion is  less  pure  ;  and  there  is  another  sort  still  inferior,  obtained  by  heating  the 
combs  before  they  are  pressed.  It  is  often  adulterated,  or  originally  bad.  When 
collected  where  fetid  nowers  abound,  as  species  of  garlic,  its  smell  is  offensive. 
Genuine  honey  does  not  ferment  spontaneousl^r  or  mould.  It  is  often  mixed  with 
water  to  increase  its  bulk,~a  f^ud  known  by  its  thinness,  and  having  no  tendency 
to  granulate.  More  commonly  flour  is  added  as  well  as  water.  This  kind  also 
granulates  very  imperfectly,  and  the  adulteration  is  detected  by  dissolving  it  in 
cold  water,  when  the  flour  subsides.  Honey  is  abundantly  produced  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  inoported  from  Narbonne  in  France  and  other  places. 

HOONDEE,  in  India,  a  native  bill  of  exchange. 

HOOPS,  the  circular  bindings  of  casks  or  barrels. 

HOPS  (Fr.  Houbion,  Ger.  Hopfen\  The  hop,  a  dioecious  plant  {Humulus 
lupulu*\  with  a  perennial  root,  is  extensivelj  cultivated  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Herefordshire,  on  account  of  the  female  catkins,  which,  after  being  pickea  and 
kiln-dried,  are  used  by  brewers  for  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to  beer,  as  well  as  for 
preserving  it.  Hope  vary  in  produce  from  2  to  20  cwte.  per  acre ;  from  10  to  U 
cwts.  is  a  favourable  crop.  The  expense  of  forming  new  ground  is  fluently 
Uttle  less  than  £100  per  acre.  Warm  seasons  with  little  rain  are  required  for  good 
crops.  Great  heat  uter  rains,  and  high  winds,  are  particularly  destructive,  and 
they  are  exposed  to  numerous  diseases  and  the  ravages  of  many  insects,  so  that 
their  culture  is  both  expensive  and  uncertain. 

The  flner  flavoured  and  li^ht  coloured  hops  are  pressed  into  i>ocAr^,  or  sacks,  of 
comparatively  fllne  cloth,  which  weigh  about  1^  cwt.  each,  and  are  sold  chiefly  to 
the  ale-brewer.  The  strong  flavoured  and  high  coloured  hops  are  put  into  bags  of  h 
very  coarse  mat  kind  of  texture,  which  contain  generally  double  the  weight  of  the 
pockets.  These  are  used  by  porter  and  small-beer  brewers.  The  fllne  flavour  or 
aroma  of  hops  does  not  exist  a  year.  Beyond  that  time  they  become  old  hops ;  and 
are  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  porter-brewer.  A  year  or  two  longer,  and  the 
bitter  itself  disappears  ;  and  the  whole  becomes  notnin^  better  than  chaff.  The 
Nottinghamshire  or  North-clay  hops,  have  the  pre-eminence  in  rankness,  and, 
accordingly,  with  a  certain  desmption  of  buyers,  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  Kent, 
though  that  is  not  so  high  as  the  general  price  of  Faruham  Hops.  Of  the  Kent  hops, 
the  best  are  those  grown  near  Canterbury  (**  Art  of  Brewing"  Lib.  of  UsefHi 
Knowledge).  The  strength  of  hops  is  judged  by  the  thickness  and  solidity  of  the 
eatkins  ;  and  the  flavour  by  the  smell. 

From  fiO,0(N)  to  60,000  acres  in  Enj^nd  are  occupied  with  hop  gardens,  about  one-half  being  hi 
Kent ;  and  an  excise  dutv  of  18s.  8d.  per  cwt.  is  levied  upon  thdr  produce  (49  Geo.  in.  c  94),  for 
which,  however,  nearly  a  year's  credit  is  aUowed  by  1  &  8  Wm.  I  v.  c  53,    The  quantltieB  chaiged 
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wtth  daty  were.  In  1835,  49,086.709  lbs.;  In  1836,  41,874,913  lbs.;  in  1837,  37,295,304  lbs. ;  in 
1838,  35,8Q1,2S4  Ibf. ;  and  in  1839,  43,898,639  Ibe.  The  amount  of  duty  in  1839  was  £357,48a 
British  bopt  are  exported  to  Hambun,  Antwerp,  St  Petersburg.  New  York,  Australia,  and  other 
places.    Tne  quantity  imported  is  trifling,  as  the  duty  is  of  a  protiibitory  character. 

British  hope  reimported  are  to  be  deemed  foreign.— (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  53,  {  33.) 

HOREHOUND  (WHITE),  a  common  herb  {Marrubium  vul^^are),  the  leaTes 
of  which  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica.  They  are  of  a  whitish-gray,  woolly 
appearance,  and  possess  a  faint  odour,  and  a  bitter,  sharp  taste. 

HORN  (Fr.  Come.  Ger.  Horn)  is  distinguished  from  bone  by  being  soft,  tough, 
semi-transparent,  and  snscej^tible  of  being  cut  and  pressed  into  a  variety  of  forms ; 
properties  which  fit  it  for  bemg  employea  in  turnery,  for  knife-handles,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  combs,  snuffboxes,  lanterns,  and  other  articles.  The  horns  of  tho 
ox,  goat,  sheep,  and  other  animals  are  largely  used  for  these  purixoses  ;  and  be- 
sides those  obtained  in  this  country,  about  ^,()00  cwts.  are  annually  imported  from 
abroad,  two- thirds  of  which  are  entered  for  home  consumption.  The  horns  of  goats 
and  sheep  are  preferred  from  their  being  whiter  and  more  transparent  than  those 
of  other  animals. 

HORNBEAM,  an  indigenouff  British  tree  {Carpinua  betuius)^  common  in 
copses.  In  appesirance  it  is  graceful,  resembling  the  beech.  Its  wood  is  tough, 
and  well  suited  for  tool-handles,  cogs,  and  for  ouier  purposes  in  which  strength  is 
required ;  but  it  is  coarse,  and  unfit  for  cabinet  work. 

HORSE,  a  noble  quadruped  iEguus  cabaUxi8\  whose  beauty,  strength,  and  doci- 
lity have  now  connected  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  almost  all  the  pur- 
poees  of  life.  The  horse  is  strictly  herbiyorous.  ms  stomach  is  comparatively 
small,  and  he  eats  often.  He  sleeps  very  little,  and  frequently  standing.  The 
foal  is  used  for  work  when  about  3  years  old.  The  horse  lives  for  20  years,  but 
is  seldom  capable  of  much  work  after  15.  The  age  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
teeth  till  the  eighth  year ;  after  which  he  is  said  to  be  '*  past  mark."  In  old  ani- 
mals, however,  the  gums  shrink  from  the  teeth,  which  are  left  very  long,  and 
become  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour. 

The  horse  is  vastly  modified  in  his  form  and  character  by  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  countries  in  which  he  is  naturalized.  The  pony  of  Norway  or  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  huge  horse  of  the  plains  present  extremes  of 
strength  and  size;  whUe,  again,  these  contrast  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
light  form  and  ague  shape  displayed  by  those  fed  on  the  arid  plains  and  scanty 
herbage  of  warmer  countries.  To  the  intermixture  of  the  last  vnth  the  former  the 
techmcal  term  bhod  is  applied.  Importations  of  them  anciently  took  place  from 
Spain  and  Barbary ;  and  at  a  later  period  frt>m  Arabia.  The  African  and  Arabian 
horses,  accordingly,  have  given  their  characters  to  the  blood-horse  of  England  and 
its  innumerable  varieties.  **  The  animal  in  which  this  effect  of  blood  is  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  English  race-horse.  For  the  combination  of  speed  with  the  ne- 
cessarr  stren^h,  this  creature  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  He  forms,  however,  a 
race  of  artificial  creation,  admirably  suited  for  a  particular  purpose,  but  not  other- 
wise deserving  of  cultivation,  except  from  this,  that  it  is  the  stallions  of  this  race 
that  continue  the  excellence  and  purity  of  the  parent  stock.  The  hunter  is  perhaps 
the  finest  race  of  horses  known.  It  combines  the  blood  of  the  Arabian  and  other 
races  of  the  South  and  East  with  the  powerful  form  of  the  horses  of  the  N.  of 
Europe  in  a  much  happier  proportion  than  the  race-horse.  From  the  hunter  down- 
wards to  the  races  where  no  mixture  of  southern  blood  can  be  traced,  the  grada- 
tions are  innumerable.  It  is  in  this  class  that  our  road  horses  and  hackneys,  ^e 
horses  employed  in  our  coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  nay,  often  in  the  mere 
lal>our  of  heavy  draught,  are  contained.  It  ibrms  the  most  numerous  class  of  horses 
in  the  country.  But  a  large  proportion  is  bad,  having  lost  the  hardiness  and 
strength  of  the  native  race,  without  having  arrived  at  the  speed  and  other  qualities 
of  good  breeding.  The  remaining  class  of  norses  consists  of  those  in  which  no  mix- 
ture, or  a  very  slight  one,  of  stranger  blood  is  found.  These  are  the  ponies  o£  our 
mountains,  or  tho  larger  horses  of  the  plains^  {Low's  AgricuUure),  Of  the  last, 
usually  termed  cart  or  fSftrm  horses,  the  most  commonly  enumerated  breeds 
are— 1.  The  Old  English  black  horse,  of  very  large  size,  chiefly  bred  in  the  midland 
counties,  from  Lincolnshire  to  Staffordshire  ;  2.  The  Clydesoale,  or  breed  of  the 
central  plains  of  Scotland  ;  3.  Tho  Cleveland  Bay,  the  origin  of  the  bettor  kind  of 
coach-horse,  bred  over  the  whole  of  Yorkshire  and  Durhajn ;  and  4.  The  Suffolk 
Punch,  so  termed  from  its  punchy  form. 

**  In  a  horse  where  speed  alone  is  required,  the  chest  must  not  be  too  broad  ;  but 
in  ahorse  in  which  we  require  the  power  of  active  motion,  or,  in  technical  language. 
aetian.  combined  with  endurance,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  breadth  of  chest,  and 
a  medium,  thecefore,  is  what  is  desired  in  the  hackney  and  hunter.    In  the  farm- 
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hone  the  ehest  riionld  he  hroad,  heeaase  in  the  farm-hone  we  reqtiire  the  poirer  of 
draughty  and  not  of  speed.  The  cheet  of  the  hone  behind  the  shonlden  sbonld  be 
deep:  hiB  back,  when  we  look  for  strength,  without  sacrificing  this  to  mere  speed, 
shoald  be  short;  the  ribs  shoaM  approach  near  to  the  pelyis,  as  indicating  strength, 
though  if  speed  alone  be  required,  this  point  may  be  sacrificed.  The  fore  arm  and 
hind  leg  to  the  joints  should  be  muscular,  and  below  the  joints  tendinooa.  The 
trunk  aiould  be  barrel-shaped,  but  somewhat  dliptical,  and  gently  enlarging  from 
the  l^east  backward.'*    Ubid.) 

The  demand  for  horses  for  the  saddle,  for  carriages,  and  for  the  hearier  labonn  oi 
every  kind  is  Tery  great.  They  are  mostly  produced  on  ordinary  fiurms ;  but  the  race- 
horse and  the  finer  animab  for  the  saddle  are  bred  chiefly  in  Yorkshire.  A  consider- 
able number  of  blood  horses  are  also  reared  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  rich  grazing 
counties  of  Meath  and  Roscommon  ;  they  are  smaller  and  clumsier  than  the  Eng- 
lish, but  strong  and  hardy,  fhll  of  fire  and  courage,  and  the  best  leapen  in  the  world. 

There  are  not  any  documents  from  ^riiich  the  number  of  horses  kept  in  this 
country  can  be  ascertained.  The  elements  for  such  a  computation,  which  never 
were  Terr  complete,  have  of  late  yean  been  rendered  much  less  so  through  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  leried  upon  such  as  are  used  for  yarious  employments.  Mr 
MrQ^em.  estimates  the  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  2,118,195,  but  this  we 
consider  an  exaggeration.  The  exportation  of  horses  has  of  late  yean  grown  into 
importance.    The  quantity  imported  is  inconsiderable. 

The  principal  repositories  in  London  for  the  sale  of  horses  by  public  auction  or 
prirate  contract,  are :— Diiron'f,  Goswell  Street,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  Horse 
BoMaoTy  King  Street,  Portman  Square,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ;  Morriiy  late 
Aldridg^Sy  Little  St  Martin's  Lane,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  TaUertaWt^ 
Grosrenor  Place,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

There  ure  few  sources  of  greater  annoyance,  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  leBer  of  the  horse,  tfian 
disputes  with  regard  to  toundmst,  **  That  horse  Is  sound  tai  whom  there  Is  no  diwaasc,  nor  any 
alteration  of  stnietore  in  any  part  which  Impairs,  or  Is  likely  to  impair,  his  m^ural  uaeftilness. 
That  horse  is  unsound  that  labours  under  disease,  or  that  has  some  alteration  of  structure  that 
does  Interfere,  or  is  likely  to  interfere,  with  his  natural  useAtlness.'*  '*  In  the  purdiase  of  a  hotee, 
the  buyer  usually  recelvee,  embodied  In  the  reodpC,  what  is  termed  a  Morrofi^.  It  aboukl  be 
thus  expressed : — 

**  ReoeiTcd  oiAB  forty  pounds  for  a  gi^  mare,  warranted  only  fire  years  old,  sound,  Ikte  from 
rice,  and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive.  **  C  O." 

'*  A  receipt  inchiding  merely  the  word  '  warranted,*  extends  only  to  soundness,—*  warranted 
mmad  *  extends  no  fortner ;  the  age,  freedom  fk-om  vice,  and  quietness  to  ride  and  drlTe,  sboirid 
be  specially  named.  This  warranty  extends  to  erery  cause  of  unsoundness  that  can  be  dete^ed, 
or  that  lurks  in  the  oonstltution  at  the  tkne  of  sale,  and  to  every  Ylcious  habit  whtdi  the  animal 
has  hitherto  shown.  To  establish  a  breach  of  the  warranty,  and  to  be  enabled  to  return  the  horse 
or  reooTer  the  price,  VU  purchaser  must  prove  that  U  wu  unstmmd  or  vieUmslif  disposed  stt  fibs 
timsofseUs,    Ineaseof  cough,  the  horse  must  have  been  heard  to  cough  preriotts  to  the  porebase, 

or  as  he  was  led  home,  or  as  sooo  as  he  1^  entered  the  stables  of  the "^ —     '"'"  " 

on  tlie  following  mon 
by  change  of  stabHng.' 


^**  **  The  warranty  should  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale^  A  warranty,  or  a  pto- 
B  hecse,  given  at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  sale,  Is  InvaUd."  '*  A  warranty 
alid,  for  it  is  given  without  any  Isgal  consideration.    In  order  to  complete  the 


,  BDurchaser.    Coughing.evea 

I  morning,  will  not  be  sufBoient ;  for  It  Is  possible  that  he  might  have  caught  oold 
[bMng."    *'  No  price  wOl  intplif  a  teorran^y,  or  be  equivalent  to  one ;  there  must  be 
an ejemiBff «0orrafilj|i.**    *"""  .^^     ,^^   ^  ^-^.       -    ..    * 

mise  to  warrant  the  ho 

after  the  sale  Lb  faivaUd, ,    ^  

purchase,  there  must  be  a  transfer  of  the  animal,  or  a  memorandum  of  agreement,  or  the  payment 
of  earnest-money:  the  least  sum  will  sufBce  for  earnest.  No  verbal  promise  to  buy  or  to  seO  is 
Undinff  without  one  of  these."  "  Where  there  is  no  warranty,  an  action  may  be  brought  oo  the 
ground  of  fraud,  but  this  is  very  dlfllcult  to  be  maintained,  and  few  possibly  will  haard  It.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  dealer  knew  the  defect,  and  that  tne  purchaser  was  imposed 
upon  by  his  false  representation ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  case  in  which  a  person  of  ordinary  dKum- 
spection  might  have  been  imposed  upon.**— (3V  Horse,  Lib.  ofUsfful  Know.,  p.  361-968.) 

The  repositories  in  London  and  other  great  towns  for  the  perloolcal  sale  of  horses  by  auction, 
are  of  great  convenience  to  the  seller,  who  can  at  once  get  rid  of  a  horse  with  which  he  wishoB  to 
part,  and  who  is  relieved  from  the  nutsanoe  or  fear  of  bavins  it  returned  on  account  of  the  breach 
of  the  warrantv,  because  in  these  places  only  two  days  are  allowed  for  the  trial,  and  if  the  animal 
is  not  returned  within  that  period,  he  cannot  be  returned  afterwards.  Thev  are  also  convenient 
to  the  purchaser,  who  can  thus  soon  find  a  horse  that  will  suit  him,  and  which,  fh>m  this  restric- 
tion as  to  the  returning  of  the  animal,  he  will  obtain  90  or  SO  per  cent,  befow  the  dealer^  pricesu 
Assessed  Taxes  on  Horses  in  Brito^— Horses  And  so  on  at  the  same  rate  for  any  number  of 


for  riding,  or  drawing  carriages. 


No. 

K»Lh  HoMi 

No. 

KMhHottt. 

So, 

lU^hHorw^ 

£   s.d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.   d. 

1 

1    8    9 

8 

9  19    9 

Iff 

3    3    9 

9 

9    7    3 

9 

16 

3    3    9 

3 

9  19    S 

10 

17 

3    4    0 

4 

9  15    0 

11 

18 

3    4    6 

5 

9  15    9 

19 

19 

3    5    0 

6 

9  18    0 

13 

90 

3    6    0 

-L 

919    9 

U 

^^^ 

sudi  horses.  £  s.  d. 

Race-horses,  eadi 3  10  0 

Horses  let  for  hire  without  paying  post- 
horse  du^,  each 1    8  9 

Horses  rode  by  butdiers  in  their  trade, 
each 1    8  9 

Where  two  only  are  kept,  the  second  at  0  10  6 

Horses  for  riding,  not  exceeding  the 
height  of  13  hai%  each 1    1   0 

Other  horses  and  mules  13  hands  high, 
each 0  10  6 

APunptilsfM.— Hortis  UMd  for  tbe  purposes  of 
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hasbttadry  or  by  market-gardenen  in  tbeir '    or  herdnnan,  when  only  one  Mich  hone  is 


Fann-horses  occarionally  used  for  drawing  bur- 
dens, or  let  for  drawing,  for  hire  or  profit,  if 
not  uied  tor  drawing  any  carriage  diargeable 
with  duty. 

Hone  uaed  for  the  pnrpoae  of  riding,  or  of  draw- 
ing any  carriage  not  chargeable  with  duty,  by 
anT  tenant  of  a  bma  at  a  rack-rent  under 
j^oOO  per  annum,  provided  the  person  claim- 
ing the  exonption  keep  only  one  such  horse, 
and  hare  no  income  exoeemng  £100  per  an- 
num from  any  other  source. 

Horse  uaed  for  riding  by  any  biUUff,  shepherd, 


kept. 

Horse  used  for  the  purpose  of  riding,  or  of 
drawing  any  carriage  not  chargeable  with 
duty,  by  any  dergyman  (including  diuenters), 
provided  the  person  claiming  tlie  exemption 
keep  <Mily  <Hie  such  horse,  and  luive  an  in- 
come, whether  arising  from  his  ecclesiastical 
appointment  or  otherwise,  under  jL'lSO  per 
annum. 

Mares  kept  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Iveeding. 

Horses  kept  by  licensed  postmasters  may  be  used 
for  husrandnr,  and  for  drawing  ftiel,  manure, 
com,  or  fodder,  free  from  duty. 

HoBSEDBALEBS  hi  London  and  within  the  bills  of  mortality  are  assessed  in  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  duty  of  £25  ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  £12 :  10.  Exemp- 
A'ofM.— Persons  who  only  sell  horses  bred  by  tnemselves  or  kept  as  farming-stock 
at  least  3  months. 

HORSE-POWER,  the  dynamical  nnit  employed  to  express  the  force  of  the 
steam-engine,  is  estimated  at  33,000  avoirdupois  pounds  weight,  raised  one  foot 
high  in  a  minute ;  being  a  force  equal  to  that  which  the  average  strength  of  a  horse 
was  believed  capable  of  exerting.  **  There  have  been  different  estimates  as  to  the 
real  power  of  horses,  and  it  is  now  considered  that,  taking  the  most  advantageous 
rate  for  nsin^^  horse-power,  the  medium  power  of  that  animal  is  equal  to  about 
2SL000  lbs.  raised  one  foot  nigh  per  minute.  However,  the  other,  33,000  lbs.,  is 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  is  what  is  meant  when  a  horse-power  is  spoken  of.  In 
comnaring  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  with  that  of  horses  applied  to  do  the  same 
work,  it  must  be  remembered  that  uie  engine  horse-power  is  33,000  lbs.  raised  one 
foot  per  minute,  the  real  horse-power  only  22,000  lbs.;  and  tuat  the  engine  will 
work  unceasingly  for  24  hours,  while  the  horse  works  at  that  rate  only  8  hours. 
The  engine  works  three  times  as  long  as  the  horse,— hence,  to  do  the  same  work  in 
a  day  as  an  engine  of  one  horse-power,  4*5  horses  would  be  required.  The  power 
of  a  man  may  be  estimated  at  1-oth  of  the  real  power  of  a  horse,  or  4400  lbs.  raised 
one  foot  per  minute."— (Hu^o  Reid  on  the  Steam-EngineJ) 

HORSE-RADISH,  the  pungent  root  of  the  Cocfuearia  armoraeia^  a  perennial 
plant,  common  in  moist  places.  It  is  used  as  a  condiment,  and  is  besides  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  materia  medica. 

HOSIERY.  This  manufacture  may  be  held  to  date  its  origin  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  stocldng-frame,  the  first  machine  successfully  used  in  England  for 
superseding  hand-labour  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  It  was  invented  by  the 
Rev.  William  Lea  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  so  early  as  the  vear  1589  ;  and 
though  its  value  and  importance  were  not  at  first  understood,  ana  fh  considerable 
time  elapsed  before  its  produce  superseded  the  trunk-hose  then  worn,  the  impulse 
which  it  gave  to  trade  was  sensibl^r  felt  before  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  :  and  by 
1669,  there  were  about  660  frames  in  Britain,  affording  employment  to  1200  work- 
men. Successive  improvements  were  afterwards  devised :  tuck-ribs  were  invented 
in  1730,  about  which  time  also  cotton  was  first  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings ;  tiad  in  1759,  Jedediah  Strutt  obtained  his  patent  for  Derby  ribs  ;  but  no  very 
considerable  improvement  was  communicated  to  Lea's  invention  until  latelv,  when 
stocking-frames  with  a  rotatory  action,  and  worked  by  steam-power,  were  Drought 
into  use. 

The  counties  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derb]r,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
manufacture  in  this  country;  in  the  first,  woollen  hosiery  is  the  principal  branch, 
in  the  second,  cotton,  and  m  the  third,  silk.  Woollen  hose  are  also  made  on  a 
considerable  scale  in  Wales,  and  at  Hawick,  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  possible  to 
make  any  comparative  estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  hosiery  manufacture,  but  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  home  trade  has  been  very  greatly  increased  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  Of  the  present  extent  and  value  of  the  manufacture,  perhi^  the 
beet  estimate  is  that  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Felkin  of  Nottingham.  This 
gentleman  calculates  the  value  of  cotton  hosiery  annually  made  at  £880,000,  that  of 
worsted  at  £870,000,  and  that  of  silk  at  £241,000.  He  estimates  the  number  of 
stockings  manufactured  yearly  at  3,510,000  dozens,  and  in  the  production  of  these 
there  are  used  4,584,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton,  value  £153,000;  140,000  lbs.  of  raw 
flilk,  value  £91,000;  and  6,318.000  lbs.  of  English  wool,  value  £316,000:  making 
the  total  value  of  the  materials  £56CL0OO,  which  are  ultimately  converted  into  the 
exchangeable  value  of  £1,991,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed  is  73.000. 
The  fixed  and  floating  capital  invested,  taking  the  machines  at  their  working 
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Talue,  may  be  thus  stated  :  Fixed  capital  in  mills  and  machinerr  for  pmaring 
worsted,  cotton,  and  silk  yam,  £140,000;  fixed  capital  in  frames,  £245,000;  floatinc 
capital  in  spinning,  &c.  £270,000  ;  floating  capital  in  hosiery,  £780,000.  Tot2 
amount  of  fixed  capital,  £385,000  ;  total  amount  of  floating  capital^  £1,050,000 
{Porter^s  Progress  qf  the  Nation^  sec.  11.  chap.  2.  p.  246).  In  this  estimate,  however, 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  valae  of  the  stockings  knitted  by  wires,  which, 
although  yery  much  diminished,  is  still  considerable. 

Neither  the  quantity  nor  the  value  of  the  hosiery  exported  can  be  stated,  as  our 
custom-house  returns  include  with  stockings  cotton-lace  and  a  variety  of  articles 
under  the  head  of  *'  small-wares  ;*'  the  annual  declared  value  of  the  whole  being 
about  £1,500,000.  But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  of  late  years  it  has 
increased,  at  least  in  the  cotton  department  (except  perhaps  to  the  colonies),  owing 
to  the  arduous  competition  which  our  mani^hcturers  have  now  to  sustain  in  this 
branch  with  those  of  Grermany.  The  principal  seat  of  the  German  cotton-ho- 
siery is  Chemnitz,  in  Saxonv,  where  stocking  and  socks  are  made  with  Lanca- 
shire varus,  at  prices  which  nave  not  only  excluded  British  goods  from  their  mar- 
kets, out,  within  these  few  years,  have  enabled  them  even  to  be  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  after  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  cotton  stockings  and  socks  of  foreign  manufl&cture  imported 
and  entered  for  home  consumption  in  each  of  the  five  years  to  5th  January  1840  :— 

1835.  1836.  1837.  183N.  1839- 

Imported,  pain        .         .         209,271  287,252  190,552  396.361  496,927 

Entered  for  coDsmnptioD,  pain    35,911  37,623  39,550  12,470  36,144 

The  advantage  acquired  by  the  Saxon  manufacturers  in  cotton  hosiery  arises 
from  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  wages  paid  by  them,  and  the  greater  proportion 
which  the  cost  of  labour  bears  to  the  cost  of  the  material  in  that  department  of  the 
trade  than  in  the  others.  In  cotton-hosiery  goods,  the  cost  of  labour  constitutes 
from  two-thirds  to  five-sixths  of  their  value,  while  in  woollens  it  does  not  exceed 
two-fifths,  and  in  silk  articles  the  proportion  is  still  smaller.  It  does  not  appear 
probable,  therefore,  that  our  manufacturers  of  woollen  and  silk  hosiery  have  so 
much  to  apprehendf  from  foreign  rivalry  as  those  of  cotton. 

In  Germany,  according  to  Dr  Bowring.  the  hosiery  manufacture  has  grown  up 
spontaneously,  without  any  protection,  and  is  one  of  those  that  has  made,  and  is  mak- 
ing, most  progress  in  that  part  of  Europe.  *^  I  believe,"  says  he,  **  at  this  moment^ 
the  cotton  frames  of  Saxony  are  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed  in  number  those  ol 
this  country."— (Ae-por^  on  Import  Duties,  1840,  p.  64.) 

HOY,  a  long,  low,  fiat-bottomed  vessel,  with  one  or  two  masts,  used  for  carry- 
ing lug^ge  and  other  articles  along  shore  in  smooth  water. 

HUCkABACK,  a  coarse  hempen  or  linen  fabric,  commonly  made  into  towels. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  the  hinds  in  North  America  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Comj^ny.  The  boundaries  of  these  lands  were  never  very  satis- 
factorily defined.  The^  were  declared  to  comprehend  all  districts  in  which  was 
contained  the  source  of  anv  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Hudson's  Bay; 
but  since  the  union  formea  between  this  association  and  the  North-west  Company 
in  1821,  it  claims  a  kind  of  proprietorship  over  the  whole  of  Briti^  America,  witn 
the  exception  of  the  settled  provinces  or  gc^ 

Thia  territory  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  gre  ■ :  ■  --r.j.o  ■  \  , .    Liti]«  pmei^i* 

Information  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  soil,  but  a  ui  r^  >  (V:  r .  .^n  uutttvuiMy  Is 

vegetation,  that  even  the  hardiest  trees  are  incapaM<  ■>f^--\Vr-r  A  preat  dokIob 

of  the  8.  part,  however,  is  covered  with  woods,  im.^!  nt  teviynl  flfkc^i  li\<i],  supper  t  l«ad.  ca«Ji, 
and  salt  have  been  discovered ;  but  the  present  w  i  Uh  oJ  the  tiDimtrjr  fiotiiiiita  in  ili4^  fiir-thAiln^r 
animals,  the  sicins  of  which  form  the  principal  <  i<i'H.'t  of  tmific.  Indet^,  tha  Ltitarir>r  inufi  tri> 
considered  as  little  better  than  a  hnnting'ground,  ^  ish^  iH5rlinp4,  the  ^d^inti  of  a  {linHci  aboiit 
the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnip^,  which  was  sold  1  >  eIlo  C'QEnpuTij  lo  L(»rd  SclkTrk^  nnd  Li  iiasiun' 
ing  the  form  of  a  European  settlement.  The  inhaln.inLj^  of  tlie  coAst  aru  chiefly  £^<juiuuiut,  and 
of  the  central  puts  Inman  tribes;  the  whole  suppo-^'  «ii  Ut  Ftmuunt  to  aLout  ISOp^Ktri. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company ^  chartered  in  1670,  ^,.1  |los*l■fldT^K  iho  monupolV  of  Uia  ftir  tnid«  te 
these  regions,  is  now  the  only  survivor  of  the  num<  r<<ii4.  pif^tu^ivj^  ttodtot  tf«  wtKth  mnnv  brvtdttt 
of  British  trade  were  at  one  time  subjected.  The  i  '  -  •-  ■  i^r^-^itm  ^  s^<iA  m  a  Lontd  consiitJiu; 
of  a  governor,  deputv-govemor,  and  seven  directo  1 1  tLtir  fiiElinnv  in  Lontjon-      A  rwi- 

dent  governor,  appointed  by  them,  has  the  superii  r  nil  tbe  aett3i?u>e[itfl.  and  It  aA^tcd 

by  local  councils,  composed  of  the  principal  olHc  Ji  di^tfii-t-  who  mc*t  bim  aC  ccniitil 

points  during  his  annual  tours  of  inspection.    The  ,■  l  iEi>z  unk^LTi;  eomuat  of  irhi^f  foctorii,  Q^\i.  nf 

whom  has  charge  of  several  posts,  of  principal  and  - neliiry  trudiTFT  iukI  of  c Icrk!!.     T\\^  hi^ict 

offices  are  filled  up  according  to  merit  from  the  inferiur  ones ;  ro  tliat  it  is  pcrfocUy  open  for  a  clAk 
to  rise  to  the  rank  of  chicf-fiBctor.  The  company  have  at  present  in  their  onploy  about  1000 
Europeans  and  their  descendants  by  Indian  wives.  They  have  4  or  5  princind  stations.  York 
Fort,  the  most  Important,  commands  all  the  vast  region  extending  W.  and  I«.  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Moose  Fort,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Hudson's  Bay,  presides  over  all  the  country  between  that  gulf 
and  th«  Canadian  lakes.    Ungava  Bay,  at  the  exterior  entrance  of  Hudson's  Btiait,  oootains  a 
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1  station  for  coUecthig  the  produce  of  the  a^Jaoent  ooast  ot  Labrador,  dilefly  oonilitiiif  of  oil 
fhnn  the  teal  and  porpoiie.  Montreal  is  the  centre  of  the  transactions  carried  on  in  the  Canadas. 
Lastly,  the  Company  have  important  stations  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Moantatns,  particalarly 
Fort  VancouTer  on  the  Columbia,  though  the  territory  on  that  river  is  a  subtject  of  dispute 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States.    [Fuaa.] 

The  Company's  vessels,  carrying  out  the  stores  to  Hudson's  Bay,  sidlfrom  London  on  the  1st 
June,  so  as  to  arrive  about  the  end  of  August,  when  the  navigauon  becomes  open.  They  then 
deposit  their  cargoes,  which  remain  in  store  till  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  season ;  when 
in  return  they  receive  furs  and  other  articles  which  have  been  brou^t  from  the  interior,  and 
commence  their  vo^mge  to  England,  if  possible,  before  the  end  of  September.  The  ships  em^yed 
in  the  trade  of  the  western  territory  leave  the  Thames  in  Novembw,  and  saU  round  Cape  Hon. 
The  trade  employs  4  or  6  ships  yeariy.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  from  this  country  is  al>out 
i^.OOO;  while  that  of  furs  and  other  arUcles  exported  varies  from  about  £36,000  to  £70,000. 

HUNDREDWEIGHT,  the  chief  Britisli  measure  of  weight  for  bulky  articles, 
contains  112  lbs.  aToirdupois. 

HUSBAND  AGE,  the  commission  given  to  a  shipshosband,  or  managing  owner. 

HYPOTHEC  is  a  lien  or  security  over  some  piece  of  property,  the  custody  of 
which  does  not  pass  to  the  holder  of  the  security,  but  remains  witn  the  proprietor 
of  the  article.  The  term  is  employed  only  when  the  property  is  moTeable.  In 
Scotland,  the  real  security  which  the  landlord  has  for  his  rent,  over  the  produce  of 
a  farm  or  the  furniture  ox  a  house,  is  called  a  h^thec.  The  laws  of  this  countnr 
do  not  give  encouragement  to  a  species  of  security  which  carries  so  slight  an  indi- 
cation of  its  existence,  and  admits  so  many  opportunities  for  fraud.  There  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  tacit  hypothecs  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  those 
just  stated,  and  the  only  instance  in  which  couTentional  ones  are  recognised,  are  in 
the  case  of  a  security  taken  oyer  a  ship,  or  over  a  cargo,  for  necessaries  on  a 
a^e.  [BonoMRT.  Respondentia.]  In  France,  where  these  securities  admit 
eing  registered,  they  are  more  gen^iklly  acknowledged. 


Toya^e. 
of  Deing 


ICE  is  extensively  used  for  a  variety  of  economical  purposes,  such  as  cooling 
liquors,  packin/^  salmon,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  some  confections.  In  vrarm 
climates  it  is  prized  as  a  luxury  ;  and  in  JBengal  and  other  hot  countries,  artificial 
means  are  regularly  used  for  its  manufacture.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  practice 
has  been  adopted  of  shipping  it  f^m  cold  to  warm  countries.  In  September  1833, 
a  cargo  of  solid  ice,  shippea  at  Boston,  was  discharged  at  Calcutta.  The  price 
at  which  it  was  offered  was  3d.  per  Id.,  while  the  native  ice  could  not  be  sold 
under  6d.  It  was  packed  in  solia  masses,  within  chambers  of  double  planking, 
with  a  layer  of  refuse  tan  or  bark  between  them  ;  but  the  Americans  expected,  by 
improved  methods  of  packing,  to  lower  the  price  of  future  consignments  one-hali. 
The  whole  quantity  shipped  was  180  tons,  of  which  about  60  wasted  on  the  voyage, 
and  20  on  the  passa||;e  up  the  river  to  Calcutta,  and  in  stowing  awav.  Various 
other  vessels  vnth  similar  cargoes  have  since  arrived  in  India.  It  is  also  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  and  other  countries. 

Ice  for  the  use  of  the  fisheries  is  to  be  admitted  duty  free  into  Coleraine,  Londonderry,  and 
BUfo.    TVetw.  0.,  May  10, 18S8. 

ICELAND,  a  large  volcanic  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  lat.  63**  23' 
and  ee**  33'  N.,  and  long.  13**  20'  and  24*»  31'  W.  Area.  38,230  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation 66,000.  It  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  whom  a  stiflsamtmann  or 
governor  is  appointed  every  five  years. 

The  aspect  of  lodand  is  rugged,  barren,  and  highly  repul8ive,~flre  and  ioe  seeming  ever  con- 
joined, and  yet  ever  contending  for  the  mastery.  '*  It  loolcs  almost  lilce  the  fragment  of  some 
former  worid  that  has  alone  escaped  destruction,  confirming  the  opinion  which  regiupds  it  as  a  por- 
tion torn  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  the  expansive  ener^es  of  fire."  Only  about  one-ninth  part 
Is  inhabited,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  chains  of  naked  mountains  of  ice,  called  JSIculs,  or 
with  valleys  rendered  eoually  desolate  by  lava  and  ashes  elected  from  numerous  volcanoes,  includbig 
the  celebrated  Hekla.  The  island,  though  almost  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone,  approaches  ta 
climate  nearer  to  polar  lands :  trees  seldom  rise  above  10  feet,  and  very  little  00m  is  grown.  The 
main  liarvest  is  hay,  the  rearing  of  cattle  forming,  with  fishing,  the  prindpal  occupation  of  the 
people.  In  18^,  according  to  Mr  Barrow,  the  live  stock  on  this  island  was  fiO.OOO  horses,  nearly 
40.000  cattle,  and  500,000  sheep.  There  are  no  regular  trades  or  manufoctures.  *'  Every  farmer 
is  nis  own  carpenter  and  smith,  though  it  not  unnreqnently  happens  that  the  clergyman,  by  his 
superior  skill,  monopolises  the  trade  of  shoeing  horses."  Stockings  and  mittens,  however,  kmtted 
by  the  women,  are  argebr  exported ;  the  other  exports  consist  of  wool,  skins,  dried  fish,  oil,  salted 
mutum,  elder-dowD,  sulphur,  and  tallow,  the  latter  being  chiefly  shipped  from  the  factory  of 
Huaavik  on  tiie  BUalfianda  Fiord.  The  imports  are  rye,  pease,  barley,  salt,  brandy,  iron,  tar, 
colonial  produce,  fishing  lines,  and  cables. 

The  ialsnd  is  divided  mto  four  commercial  districts ;— Relkiavik.  Eske  Fford,  Eyd  Fiord,  and 
Isa  Fiord ;  and  ships  arriving  in  one  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  another.  The  trade  is  mostlv  carried 
on  by  the  Danes,  tbongh  a  few  British  and  Norwegian  vessels  sometimes  pay  the  island  a  visit. 
The  chief  port,  and  ahnoet  only  town  is  Reikiavlk,  lying  on  the  B.  side  of  an  Inlet  of  the  Faxe  Fiord, 
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ontheS.W. coast;  pop. 700.  'ni«monS«, weights, udnMMiirM,  tNtiienBie as thote of Daa- 
woMTk.—iEdin,  Oab.  Lib.,  No.  XZVIIL,  leekmd,  Greenland,  and  flkc  fkuroe  likmds.) 

ICELAND  MOSS,  a  lichen  (Cetraria  Itlandioa)  oommon  in  tiie  N.  of  Europe 
and  N.  America,  which  yields  a  natritiTe  starchy  substance,  sometimes  employed 
to  make  bread  and  gruel.  Itmay  be  formed  into  a  paste;  and  from  its  possessing  de- 
mulcent qualities,  as  well  as  a  bitter  principle,it  is  extensiTelv  employed  in  consump- 
tion and  other  diseases,  being  regarded  as  a  dietetio  as  well  as  tnenmentio  agent. 

IMPORTATION.    [CusToira  Rbqulatioto.] 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  SEAMEN.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  in  a  Tery  Tagne 
and  unsatisfactory  state.  Pariiament  has  neyer  yet,  except  incidentally,  entered 
upon  this  subiect,  probably  fh>m  a  feeling  that  any  leiislation  regarding  it  which 
did  not  inTolTe  the  abolition  of  the  practice  would  oe  very  unpopolar.  Hence 
this  formidable  exercise  of  the  rojal  prerogatire  has  no  better  foindatieB  than 
Tague  usage,  sanctioned  by  a  few  aedsions  m  the  courts,  and  restricted  by  occa- 
sional statutes.  There  haye  been  many  discussions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  practice, 
and  its  legality  has  often  been  called  in  question.  The  existenoe  of  the  power, 
however,  tnough  its  extent  is  Terr  obscure,  has  been  held  to  be  acknowledged  hj 
the  jud^ents  of  the  courts,  and  the  restrictire  clauses  in  the  statutes.  Of  thie 
exemptions,  which  are  thus  the  only  branch  that  can  be  distinctly  laid  down,  the 
followinj;  is  a  ^eral  statement.  Iw,  Persons  aboTO  55  and  under  18,  forei^oiers 
serving  m  British  merchantmen,  and  able-bodied  landsmen  who  have  joined  the 
sea-service  and  have  not  been  more  than  two  years  attached  to  it  (13  Greo.  II.  c.  17>. 
2d,  For  every  50  tons  of  a  ship  in  the  coal-trade,  one  seaman,  nominated  by  the 
master  and  certified  by  a  magistrate.  This  exemption  is  annual,  trum.  15th  Aprfl 
to  let  JanuaiT  (6  &  7  Wm.  III.  c.  18,  §  19).  3d,  Masters  of  vessels,  and  others 
employed  in  the  coast-fishery,  according  to  certain  minute  provisions  in  50  Geo.  III. 
c.  108.  Ath,  Harpooners,  line-managers,  and  boat-steerers  of  vessels  in  the  south- 
sea  whale-fishery  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  S  25). 

By  4  Gieo.  lY.  0. 24,  §  4,  all  enrolled  apprentices  vfere  exempted  fh>m  serving  in 
the  navy.  That  act  was  repealed  by  5  &  6  Wm.  lY.  0. 19,  wnich  is  less  distmct 
in  its  enactments,  and  which  indeed,  though  professing  to  consolidate  all  the  laws 
of  the  mercantile  navy,  contains  no  exemptions  firom  impressment  in  direct  terms. 
The  act  declares  (§  39)  that  **  no  parish  or  voluntary  apprentice  to  the  sea-service 
shali  be  at  liberty  to  enter  into  the  naval  service  during  tne  period  of  his  apprentice- 
ship without  the  consent  of  his  master  :  but  if,  neverthel^,  he  shall  voluntarily 
enter  on  board  any  of  his  Majesty's  snips  of  vrar,  and  shall  be  allowed  by  his 
master  to  continue  therein,"  the  master,  on  intimating  his  consent,  becomes  entitled 
to  the  apprentice's  wages  earned  up  to  the  period  01  the  expiry  of  his  indenture. 
There  are  clauses  for  authorizing  registered  mariners  to  break  their  agreements 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  navy,  and  these  also  are  expressed  in  such  terms  as 
if  there  were  no  such  practice  as  that  of  impressment.  The  whole  statute  will  be 
found  abridged  under  the  head  Seamen. 

INCH,  in  long  measure,  is  the  y^th  of  the  foot.  In  this  country  it  waa  aneienily 
subdivided  into  3  barley-corns^  but  now  more  commonly  into  eighths  or  tenths.  In 
superficial  measure,  however,  it  is  divided  into  12  lines  or  parts,  each  part  into  12 
seconds,  and  each  second  into  12  thirds.    These  are  called  duodednnJs. 

INDIA  (BRITISH).  Under  this  head  we  intend  to  describe  the  territories  of  the 
East  India  (Company  inHindostan,  and  the  adjoining  regions  on  theAsiaticoontinent; 
noticing  generally  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  native  states  in  those  countries 
which  are  under  British  protection,  as  well  as  tne  few  that  still  remain  independent ; 
as  our  possession  (with  trifling  exceptions  in  favour  of  Sinde  and  some  European 
powers)  of  the  whole  coast,  firom  the  month  of  the  river  Indus  on  the  W.,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  £.,  enables  us  to  exercise  a  sort  of  commercial 
dominion  over  the  whole.  These  regions,  comprising,  with  the  foregoing  exe^rtions, 
all  0>ntinental  India,  mav  be  generally  defined  as  extending  fh>m  md  Himmaleh 
mountains  on  the  N.  to  C^pe  Comorin  in  the  Indian  Ocean  on  tiiie  S.,  and  from 
the  Indus  on  the  W.  to  the  Burmese  territories  on  the  K,— 4he  extent  and  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  being  as  follows : — 

Presidencies  of  Ben^,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  in- ) 
eluding  the  acquisitions  firom  the  Burmese  in  1826, ) 
States  under  British  protection," 
Nepaul,  Lahore,  and  other  independent  states, 
Total, 

•  Bzohuive  of  the  recent  oonqnests  tn  Cftbol  and  Afghanistan. 
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The  Company's  Settlements  of  Malaoca^bnaho^  and  Sinoaporb.  and  the  Crown 
Colony  of  Uetlon,  commonly  inclnded  in  British  India,  are  described  nnder  their 
respective  heads  ;  while  under  East  India  Company  will  be  fonnd  an  historical, 
political,  and  financial  acconnt  of  that  body. 

The  Qeopraphical  Featura  qf  India  are  disiinguiahed  at  once  by  their  graodear  and  their 
Tariety.  It  is,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world.  Its  vast  plahis  present  the  double 
harvests,  the  luxuriant  fbliage,  and  even  the  bominff  deserts  of  the  tomd  sone ;  the  lower  heights 
are  onridied  by  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate  climates ;  the  upper  steeps  of  the  HImmaleh 
are  clothed  with  the  vast  pine  forests  of  the  north ;  while  the  highest  pmnades  are  buried  beneath 
theperpetual  snows  of  the  arctic  lone. 

The  main  body  as  it  were  of  India,-— the  chief  scene  of  her  matchless  fertiUtv,— Is  composed  of 
a  plain,  extending  along  the  entire  breadth  from  east  to  west,  l)etween  the  Branmapootra  and  the 
Indus,  and  reachmg  in  point  of  latitude  from  the  great  chain  of  the  Himmaleh  to  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Southern  Peninsula.  It  thus  possesses  a  length  of  about  IfiOO  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  300  to  400.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  country  watered  by  the  great 
river  of  Chfaia.  it  may  be  considered  the  finest  and  most  fertile  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.    Of  this 


general  character  of  tlie  Indhu  plain,  the  province  of  Bengal  presents  the  most  complete  and 
striking  example,— no  part  of  it  being  diverrified  with  a  sfaigie  rock  or  even  a  hillock.  The  Ganges 
pours  through  it  a  oootinuaUy  wideningstream,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  covers  a  great 
extent  with  its  fertilising  inundation.  From  this  deep,  rich,  well- watered  soil,  the  sun  awucens 
an  ahnost  unrivalled  power  of  vegetation,  and  makes  it  one  entire  field  of  wavbic  min.    Bahar, 


an  ahnost  unrivalled  power  of  vegetation,  and  makes  it  one  entire  field  of  wavbic  min.  Bahar, 
further  up  the  current,  has  the  same  general  aspect,  though  its  surface  is  varied  by  some  slight 
elevatkne ;  but  AUahabad,  higher  stBl,  is  mostly  low,  warm,  and  fruitful,  exactly  like  BenpU. 
North  of  the  river,  the  provinoee  of  Oude  and  Rohilcund,  sloping  gradually  upwards  to  the  moun- 
tains, enjoy  a  more  cool  and  salubrious  climate,  and  display  in  proAision  the  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts both  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Here  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  terminates,  and  is  succeeded  bj 
that  of  the  Jumna,  more  elevated,  and  neither  so  well  watered  nor  quite  so  fertile.  The  Doab, 
or  territory  between  the  two  rivers,  requires  in  many  places  artificial  irrigatton.  Its  woods,  how- 
ever, are  more  luxuriant ;  ^ile  the  moderate  cold  of  its  winter  permits  a  crop  of  wheat  or  other 
European  grain  to  be  raised,  and  the  summer  Is  sufficiently  hot  to  ripen  one  of  rice.  To  the  south  of 
the  Jumna,  and  along  the  course  of  its  tributary  the  Ohumbul,  the  ground  Is  broken  by  eminences, 
extending  from  the  hUls  of  Malwa  and  AJmere ;  while,  even  amid  its  most  level  tracts,  insuhtted 
rocks,  with  perpendicular  sides  and  level  summits,  form  those  almost  impregnable  hill-forts,  so 
much  celebrated  in  Indian  history.  Westward  of  Delhi  begins  the  Great  Desert,— a  sandy  tract 
which  intervenes  between  the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Indus  and  its  tri- 
butaries on  the  othr-r  -^-^  ^v-»-  »r  -n*n:-»— ^  --•--  v-  -.  f ^«i  rl^oilets  that  spring  up  and  dis- 
appear amid  the  .  l  ---:  -  ^  L  d  300  broao,  presents  an  as- 
pect nearly  similar  ^>  tUo  iw^i  HJrr-iJLry  luiri^  Kf[  Araliiu  h^tiil  A!\-ii.^i.  To  the  north  and  north-west 
of  this  barren  trar  I.  !um>  v.  r.  M>4th<:  pUin  i4\h<i^  Pimjnuh  {-tub}  cr  lotheimah  of  Lahore),  where 
the  five  trlbntari<^■'  of  iEj^^  InduA,  njLMiij;  their  om^k'  Ktrmmn^  pn<4liice  a  degree  of  fertility  eoual 
to  that  of  the  regji;iD  wnEcrefl  bv  tlie  ii:iTij(t».  llijsh  rultiv^tlui]  ^  t^H  frequently  obstructed  by  publio 
disorders,  is  alom?  wantlii^r  io  nmk^  it  rival  tii»  ftat^t  t^onlfitM  on  Ml^  more  eastern  territonr. 

Tluoughout  neartT  tl]^^  ivhn^M^r  thi-^  v-jut  i)iai»i^  ihfi  vunt^  nf  '.[\--  popuUtion  and  the  demands 
of  conunercehav*' biui  r  .  ;  proiliictL.irjs  or  i.:,-.      ^  even  under  the  most  careful 

management,  lew  or  i  f :  •  r '  n  1  w  jr<-;Lrt-<i  .  1  given  such  celebrity  to  the  ve- 

getabto  kingdom  of  tiitJti^uL  ii^  ^lo^ilcs  cu±i^t  DJ*oM,ricIi,  w^vliii  urilcles,  produced  by  stronc  heat, 


acting  4 
and,  in 


on  a  deep,  moist,  and  fertile  soil,— as  rice,  the  eastern  staff  of  life,  sugar,  opium,  indigo,— 
1  the  drier  tracts,  cotton.  Such  an  entire  subjection  to  the  plough  and  the  spade,  Joined  to  the 


want  of  variety  in  the  snrfsce,  gives  to  this  great  central  region  a  tame  and  monotonous  aq>ect. 


The  Deecan  or  Southern  Psmnmki  presents  none  of  those  slmnilar  features  which  distinguish  the 
grsat  central  plain  and  ito  northern  boundary.  Hills,  oocaslonaUy  rishig  to  the  rank  of  mountahis, 
and  eneloshig  table-hmds  of  various  elevations,  diversify  its  surfeoe,  and  procure  for  it  at  once  the 
eiimate  and  vegetsAkm  of  the  tropical  and  of  the  temperate  sonee.  But  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture is  a  range  of  heights,  corresponding  to  the  trianguku*  form  of  this  part  of  the  continent.  The 
northern  border  con&ts  of  the  Tyndhya  chain,— a  tract  of  high  country  stretching  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay  to  the  B«y  of  Bengal,  chiefly  along  both  banks  of  the  Nerbudda.  and  composing  the 
provinces  of  Malwa,  Candeish,  and  Gundwana.  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Central 
India.  From  its  extremities  extend  southward  the  Ghauto,  two  parallel  ohafais,  which,  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  girdle  the  whole  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  Malabar  and  CoromandeL 

The  Western  Ghauts,  rising  tnm  about  3000  feet  to  the  N.  to  600U  feet  to  the  8.,  stand 
generally  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  The  chief  productions  of  this  district,  which  todudes 
a  great  part  of  the  Bombay  presidenoy,  are  the  pepper,  vine,  betel,  and  the  areca,  saflp,  and  cocoa 
palms ;  while  the  highest  tracts  are  crowned  by  foresta  of  teak.  At  the  boundary  of  Mvsore  there 
crosses  the  oonttaent  a  ridge,  called  the  NhOgerries,  the  loftiest  to  all  this  part  of  India,  having 
one  peak  87U0  feet  to  hel^,  which  has  YaMj  become  an  important  sanitary  retreat.  Farther 
south,  the  west  coast  Is  in  general  very  tow,  and  traversed  by  numeroos  streams  flowing  parallel  to 
the  shore,  thus  alfordtog  gnat  convenience  for  fohmd  navigation. 

The  Eastern  Ghants,  rUing  behtad  the  Ck>romaadel  coast,  and  tadudtog  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Madras  PvasideiMqr,  are  generally  less  elevated,  but  spread  tato  more  numerous  branches,  and 
over  a  wider  snrfiMe.  fhey  leave  also  a  broader  ptoto  between  them  and  the  sea ;  yet,  unless  to 
the  deltas  of  the  great  rivers  which,  (hnn  the  west,  cross  the  Ghauts  and  fall  toto  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  this  space  bears  somewhat  of  a  naked  and  acid  character.  There  occur  even  extensive 
tracts  of  sandy  soil  hnpregnated  with  saltoe  substances,  which  to  some  degree  tatot  the  atmos- 
phere. More  to  the  north,  to  Orissa  and  the  Circars,  the  high  grounds  often  advance  close  to  the 
sea.  and  consist  to  a  gnat  extent  of  mountato  and  Jangle,  conttouinff  in  a  more  uncultivated  state, 
and  peopled  by  more  undvfliaed  races,  than  almost  any  other  part  of  Indku  Cuttack  again,  a  dis- 
trict approaching  the  Ganges,  Is  so  tow  as  to  be  liable  to  frequent  tonndations  from  the  sea,  whkh 
in  1890, 1831,  IMS,  and  18SS,  broke  the  barriers  and  overflowed  numerous  fleUs. 

These  three  aofBi  eoctoie  a  Ubto-land,  nearly  flOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
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eomprUng  the  main  body  of  Boothem  InAa.  The  toiitfa-witttra  tnot-tha  origliial  Mai  of 
Malurmtta  power— fonni  a  hilly  coontiy ;  but  the  eentnl  ration,  composing  the  ooee  powerfbl 
kingdom  of  Golconda  and  B^Jajpore,  comprehends  extenslTe  fertile  plains,  secured  by  their  eleva- 
tion from  the  scorching  heats  which  afflict  the  territory  alons  the  coast  The  extreme  soothem 
district,  called  the  Camatic,  b  divided  into  two  table-kmds,  the  Ballaghaut  and  the  Mysore,  con- 
siderably higher  than  those  of  the  Deocao,  and  on  that  account  Including  a  greater  variefj  of 
elimate,  soil,  and  production. 

Of  the  rivers,  the  largest  have  theb  sooroe  In  the  great  northern  chain  of  the  Htanmalefa;  and 
the  rest,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  table-bmd  of  Central  and  Southera  India,  which  Is  supported 
by  the  Ghauts.  The  following  are  the  chief  rivers  of  India  and  of  the  countries  which  border  upon 
it,  with  their  computed  length  of  course.  In  Northern  India,  the  Indus  and  its  largest  triba* 
tary,  making  together  SOOU  miles;  the  Ganges,  1500;  the  Bnhmapootra,  1600;  the  Junuu^ 
780;  the Gandudc,  450;  the Cosi.  300;  theGogra. 300 ;  the  Goomtee, 300;  the  Bone,  800;  the 
Betwa.  300 :  and  the  Cbumbul,  fioa  In  Southern  India  there  are  the  Taptee,  460 ;  the  Nerixidda, 
700;theMahd,380;the8aubennutty,200;theOodavery,850;theKistoa,7U0;  and  the  Gavery, 
700. 

7^  Climate  of  India,  though  for  the  greater  part  sitaated  nearer  the  equator,  is  not  so  hot  aa 
that  of  Arabia  or  the  adjacent  countries.  The  course  of  the  seasons  is  also  more  regular  and 
constant,  behig  mostly  reguhUed  by  those  periodteal  wtaids  called  Mowboonb.  The  south-west 
monsoon,— the  rainy  season,— commences  with  thunder  and  tempests  in  Southern  India  in  Mm 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  but  later  as  we  advance  towards  the  north :  in  July  the  rahas  are  at  thefr 
height ;  they  afterwards  gradually  abate  till  the  end  of  S^tember.  when  they  depart  amidst  storma 
as  Uiey  came.  In  the  beginning  of  October  a  diange  takes  place  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east monsoon.  This  monsoon  is  attended  with  diy  weather  throogfaout  the  Peninsula,  exc 
on  its  eastern  side,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel:  on  this  coast  it  brings  the  periodical  rains, 
last  till  the  middle  of  December,— heat  and  drought  on  the  other  hand  prevaihng  here  from  June 
to  October ;  from  December  to  the  end  of  February,  the  north-east  monso(m  continues,  but  is  novr 
every  where  a  dry  wind,  producing  cool  and  agreeable  weather.  The  north-east  winds  cease  about  the 
beginning  of  Match,  from  which  time  to  the  beginning  of  June  the  winds  are  irregular  and  the  heat 
great  all  over  the  peninsula.  The  winds  are  chiefly  fhmi  the  southatthlstimelntheBay  of  Bengal 
and  on  its  shores,  and  are  hot,  moist,  and  relaxing.  In  genraal,  the  healthy  season  in  India  may 
be  said  to  be  from  Novonber  to  the  setting  in  of  the  raiiM,  and  the  unhealthy  season  during  tkte 
period  of  the  rains  and  a  short  time  after  thefr  termination. 

ne  Ihhabitanti  of  India,  although  prominently  distinguished  from  those  of  other  parts  oi  the 
world,  are  scarcely  less  varied  among  tnemselves  than  th^  soil  and  climate.  The  moet  numerooa 
are  those  who  speak  Hindostanee, — a  dialect  formed  on  the  basis  of  an  ancient  Hindoo  language  by 
superadding  Persian,  introduced  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors,  exactly  as  our  own  language 
has  been  formed  by  the  addition  of  Norman-Frendi  to  the  Saxon.  This  people  occupy  the  uroer 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  their  number  is  about  31,000,000.  The  Bengalees,  Inhabltmg  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  are  computed  at  25,000,000.  In  Southern  India  the  most  numerous  are  the  Telln- 
gas.  numbering  about  8,000,000.  The  Tamnl  nation,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  not  less  than 
6,000,000.  To  the  north  of  the  Telingas  we  have  the  Oorias.  estimated  at  4,000,00a  In  the  south 
we  have  two  other  great  nations,— the  Camatas  and  the  Mahrattas,— iriiose  numben  have  not 
been  computed.  To  these  great  indigenous  nations  are  to  be  added  many  minw  ones ;— a  variety 
of  wild  and  wandering  races,  with  a  crowd  of  foreign  settiers  or  their  deseendanta,  as  Arabs, 
Persians,  Afghans,  Turics  of  Zagatay,  Armenians,  Jews,  Portuguese,  Bn^ish,  and  afsw  Freoch. 
The  moKt  populous  district  is  that  wotered  by  the  Ganges,  the  entire  valley  of  whidi  containa 
about  260  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile.  Physically  viewed,  the  Indians  are  Infwior  in  strength 
and  stature  to  the  European  race.  There  Is,  however,  a  great  diversity  of  character  among  them. 
The  Bengalees  are  the  smallest,  feeblest,  and  most  timid,  thourii  not  the  least  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious. Many  of  tiie  higher  classes  of  the  Hindoos  beyond  Bengal  possess  great  courage,  and 
this  character  obtains  both  to  the  north  and  the  south ;  but  still  docility.  Incapacity  of  combina- 
tion, and  attachment  to  peace,  are  characteristics  of  the  whole.  With  tiiese  features,  it  would  be 
extravagance  to  compare  their  labour  with  that  of  Europeans.  On  an  avenge  the  productive  power 
of  four  natives  Is  reckoned  at  not  more  than  that  of  one  Englishman,  whkdi,  indeed,  b  the  propor- 
tional rate  at  which  Indian  seamen,  or  bucars,  are  received  into  shipping.  The  labouring  plasses 
are  wretchedly  poor ,— the  average  rate  of  earnings  being  only  from  As.  to  8s.  a-month.  niey  are  hi 
consequence  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  lowest  species  of  food;  while,  as  to  rafanent,  a  great 
number  have  enough  only  to  cover  their  nakedness,— the  male  sex  a  sin^  doot,  and  the  female 
sex  two. 

The  ProduetUmt  qfthe  Soil,  for  themost  part,  and  especially  those  introduced  Into  the  European 
market,  bear  a  very  low  value,  oompared  to  the  same  articles  raised  in  the  southern  and  tropical 
regions  of  America.  This  mifavourable  distinction  appears  to  arise  less  fh>m  any  defect  In  the 
land,  or  even  in  the  species  of  products,  than  from  the  imperfect  culture,  and  the  slovenly  manner 
In  which  they  are  prepared.  Rice  Is  the  food  of  every  class  except  the  lowest,  and  its  prodootion, 
generally  speaking,  is  only  Ifanited  by  the  means  of  irrigation,  which  Is  essential  to  its  growth. 
The  grotmd  is  prepared  in  March  and  April ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  May ;  and  the  produce  reaped  hi 
August  If  circumstances  are  fisvourabfe  there  are  other  harvests,— one  between  July  and  No- 
vember, another  between  January  and  April,  conristing  sometimes  of  rice,  but  more  commonly 
of  other  sntin,  pulse,  or  cotton.  In  the  hU^er  territories,  sloping  upward  to  the  Himmaleh, 
wheat  and  barley  prevail.  Holcus  or  millet  b  also  largely  cultivated  on  Inferior  famds,  and  as  an 
intennediate  crop ;  and  thb  with  pulse,  to  whfeh  are  ad^  even  vetches,  wild  roots,  and  Imiis, 
constitutes  the  chief  food  of  the  Ubouring  cbss.    In  Guaerat  some  npecies  of  holcus  are  raised  to 


a  considerable  extent  But  now  the  chief  commerdal  product  of  ImUa  b  opium,— an  artide  pro- 
duced almost  exclusively  in  the  central  dictricts,  especially  Bahar,  Benares,  Patna,  and  Maiwa, 
a  full  account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  [Opium j.  Cotton  b  also  an  article  of  great  fan- 
portance,  being  used  for  the  clothing  of  a  hurge  proportion  of  the  people.  Tliat  of  Dacea,  selected 
tor  its  muslins,  b  the  finest  in  India,  and  perhaps  in  the  worid ;  but  it  b  limited  to  a  range  about 
forty  miles  long  and  three  broad,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Brahmapootra.  Attempts  were 
made  to  spread  it  by  distributing  plants  in  other  districts,  but  without  sncoeH.     The  tatfgest 
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oropt  are  mlied  in  the  Doab  and  othen  of  the  npper  Oanfletio  Drorbioea,  from  which  Bengal  it 
•liDoet  entlrdy  Bopplled ;  but  the  beet  qualities  are  found  in  the  Nagpore  diftrict,  and  in  the 
▼idnity  of  Suiat  and  Bombay.  These,  however,  have  continued  to  be  mferior  to  the  American, 
as  they  are  rendered  ahnost  unmaricetable  by  thdr  fool  state,  being  mingled  with  dirt  and  seed. 
Great  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  Company  to  improve  the  quality ;  and,  ^ce  18S9,  they  have 
redoubled  their  efforts,  ordering  experimental  farms  to  be  estabttshed,  and  sending  out  seeds  of  the 
American  and  Egyptian  species,  also  cleaning  implements,  particularlv  the  American  saw-gtai.  Its 
appUoation  appeared  at  first  completdy  successful ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  K  shortened  the 
staple.  It  appears  on  the  whole,  oowever,  that  European  superintendcDce,  with  an  improvement 
te  ttie  native  modes  of  cleaning  and  packing,  has  of  late  raised  the  value.  Silk  is  another  mate- 
rial native  to  India ;  and,  though  its  actual  culture  is  not  eo  widely  difftised  as  that  of  cotton,  it 
could  probably  be  produced  in  almost  any  derired  quantitv.  Cosslmbuxar,  CommerooUy,  and 
Rungpore  are  at  present  the  principal  districts  whence  it  is  derived. 

St^nr  is  an  article  extensively  raised  and  consumed  in  India,  chiefly  In  the  form  of  sweetmeats ; 
and  the  whole  quantity  used  has  been  eethnated  at  480,000  tons ;  it  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  vaDev  of  the  Ganges  and  in  Guzeiat.  That  used  by  the  natives  consists  mostly  of  a 
foul  mass,  in  which  the  molasses  are  still  included ;  and  only  a  oertatai  portion  is  manufactured  in 
a  state  imperfectly  granulated.  The  variety  drawn  from  different  species,  of  the  palm  is  prefiBrred 
in  the  south  of  India,  being  less  costly,  Uiou^  coarser.  Considerable  exertions  have  been  made 
by  the  English  to  improve  the  manufacture  of  sujgiar ;  and  the  Otaheite  cane,  considered  decidedly 
the  beet,  and  genially  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  Introduced.  Tobacco  has  been 
planted  by  Europeans,  and  is  hi  general  use.  The  chitf  other  products  are,— indigo,  extensively 
grown  along  the  aUuvhil  tracts  of  Bengal,  bordering  on  the  Ganges ;  pepper,  raised  amid  the 
wooded  hills  of  Malabar  and  Canara ;  saltpetre,  an  article  of  which  Bengal,  Irom  some  peculiarity 
in  its  soil  and  climate,  enjoys  neariv  a  monopoly,  bdng  particularly  abundant  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  and  giving  vahie  to  arid  and  steril  sous  unfit  for  cultivation ;  and  wool,  which  was  always 
produced,  though,  till  lately,  of  very  inferiw  quality.  In  the  territory  of  Bombay  it  has  been 
remarkably  improved. 

Our  information  regardteg  the  ndneralonr  of  India  is  defective.  Coal  exists  in  various  places ; 
the  most  remarlcable  Add  is  that  of  the  Kamoda»  a  depMit  worked  in  pits  at  a  place  about  40 
miles  N.E.  of  Raghnnathpur,  the  produce  of  which  is  now  consumed  in  Cfalcutta.    Iron,  copp< 


J  and  other  metals,  occasionally  present  themselves,  but  their  produce  is  trifling.  Precious 
stonee,  especially  diamonds,  are  likewise  found  in  oertafai  districts. 

I%e  MamtfaetMres  of  India  have  enjoyed  a  hlg^  reputation  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  The 
country  containing  a  great  number  of  inhabitants  who  are  extremely  poor,  and  a  few  who  are 
immensely  rich,  a  demand  is  created  on  the  one  hand  for  a  great  mass  of  coarse  fabrics,  and  on 
the  other  for  a  small  quantity  that  are  exquisitely  fine.  To  exhiUt  themsdves  in  splendid  robes 
la  a  favourite  object  of  oriental  luxury ;  aocordinffly,  the  produce  oi  tiie  k>om  had  reached  a  per- 
fection to  wUch  that  of  no  other  country,  exo^t  Britain,  and  that  very  recently,  could  make  evm 
an  approach.  The  delicate  and  flexible  fona.  of  the  Hindoo,  the  pliancy  of  his  fingers,  and  the 
exquisite  sense  with  which  they  are  endowed,  even  his  quiet  indefatisable  perseverance,  all  render 
him  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  description  of  employment.  The  muslins  of  Dacca  in  fineness,  the 
calicoes  and  other  piece  goods  of  Coromandel  in  brilliant  durable  colours,  have  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  and  yet  they  are  produced  without  capital,  machinery,  division  of  labour,  or  any  of  those 
means  which  dve  such  facilities  to  the  manufacturing  skill  of  Europe,— the  weaver  betaig  merely 
a  detached  inmvidual ,  with  a  loom  of  the  rudest  construction ,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  few  branches 
of  trees  or  bars  of  wood  roug^y  put  together.  The  demand  for  these  fine  muslins  and  calicoes,  how- 
ever, has  within  the  last  fifty  years  greatly  decreased,  owing  partly  to  the  fall  of  so  manv  splendid 
courts  wh«e  alone  remunerating  prices  could  be  obtained,  but  mainly  to  the  competition  of  the 
cheap  imitations  of  these  fitbrics,  which  are  imported  from  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley.  The 
only  cloths  that  now  meet  a  sure  sale  are  those  coarse  cotton  robes,  woven  in  almost  every  inland 
Tillage,  for  the  use  of  the  common  people.  The  sole  other  manufacture  deserving  of  notice  is 
that  of  silk,  which  is  tiao  of  great  antiquity  hi  India,  and  carried  to  considerable  perfection,  though 
not  nearly  equal  to  that  of  cotton.  Bandanas  and  other  handkerchidb,  crapes  and  taffetas,  are  the 
forms  in  which  it  is  chiefly  produced.  The  shawls  of  Cashmere,  worked  on  the  northern  border  of 
IndU  fhim  the  wool  of  a  specie  of  goat,  are  also  highly  prized  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Inland  Trade  comprehends  not  only  the  intercourse  between  one  portion  of  the  Briti^'h 
dominions  and  another,  and  the  trade  of  the  hitter  with  the  tributary  and  indepoident  states  of 
Hindoslan,  but  also  the  trade  along  a  land  frontier  of  about  2000  miles,  with  Sinde,  Cabul,  Lahore, 
Nepaul,  Bootan,  and  the  Burmese  dominions ;  there  being  very  few  foreign  or  tropical  productions 
which  these  nations,  the  last  excepted,  can  receive  but  through  thefar  connexion  with  us. 

This  internal  intercourse,  however,  is  much  impeded  by  the  defective  means  of  communication. 
What  are  called  high-roads  are  in  general  little  better  than  broad  and  bad  pathways;  while  the 
number  of  bridges,  in  a  country  intersected  by  so  many  rivers  or  streams,  is  small,  and  the  few  that 
exist  are  mlsenwle.  Of  Ute  considerable  exertion  has  been  made  by  the  Company  to  remedy  these 
deflefeneies,  especially  in  Bengal ;  and  several  extensive  roads  have  been  recently  (1841 )  completed 
—as  the  nand  trunk-road  from  Calcutta,  extending  770  miles  through  Bengal  and  the  upper  pro- 
Tinoes ;  the  Jugurmath  road,  connecting  Orissa  wiih  Bengal ;  the  road  from  Calcutta  to  Kishna- 
snr ;  that  from  Bilhet  to  Oowhatty  hi  Assam ;  and  the  Deocan  road  fnm  Minapore  to  Jubbulpore, 
besides  various  others,— all  behig  without  tolls ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  wliat  has  been  accom- 
plished is  trifling  compared  with  what  Is  reaidred.  Few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  far  consider- 
able shipping  forther  than  the  range  of  the  oceanic  tide;  and,  although  there  is  throughout 
the  plain  of  we  Ganges,  as  well  as  on  the  rivers  of  the  south,  a  considerable  inland  navigation, 
aomewhat  sfanilar  to  what  would  in  this  country  be  called  canal-navijpition,  yet  much  of  that, 
even  of  the  hurger  rivers,  is  impracticable  every  where,  except  during  the  four  months  of  the  rainy 
season,  while  even  during  that  season  it  is  of  uttle  avail  for  the  return  trade  from  the  coast.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inland  trade  of  India  must  therefore  be  conducted  by  hmd,  and  hence  the  import- 
ance <^good  roads,  which  would  be  practicable  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Goods 
are  conveyed  partly  in  very  rude  cars  drawn  by  oxen,  but  much  the  greater  proportion  are  carried 
by  pack-bullocks.  On  the  north-west  frontier  camels  and  borset  are  used ;  and  in  the  northern 
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■DMll  lion«i  and  erca  goats  are  tmfimnL     Kb  all  tlio  hiUy  diMeto  porton 
mor«  in  me  than  anj  deecription  of  cattle.    Ae  charge  for  carrying  goods  by  bad  in 


100  miles;  and,  by  the  Ganges,  aboot  Ss.  per  ton. 
100  miles  by  land  in  India  is  equal  to  more  than  one-lialf 


pteins  aTersges  aboat  Ms.  per  ton  per 

Thus  the  cost  of  oenTering  merofaandtte  100  miles  by  land  in  India  is  eqi 

the  oost  of  oonvoyaaoe  from  Calcutta  to  London  ;  and  the  rate  of  freight  is  three  times  as  much 


other 


on  the  Ganges  as  between  London  and  CtdeattM.—iCommeret,  Moneif,  aitd  Bankimg  ^  India, 
P.W.) 

The  source  of  the  internal  trade  of  India  is,  like  all  othets,  the  diffennce  fai  the  character  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  several  countries  and  districts  carrying  it  on.  The  principal  articles 
are ooni,  cotton,  oU-givingplants,  Mid  sugar, salt,  indigo,  opium,  silk,  tobacco,  saltpetre,  drugs, 
hides,  lime,  and  timber.    By  Csr  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  is  produced  on  the  coast,  or  ir  ' 

laadways  from  foreign  countries ;  it  is  chieny  paid  for  in  com.  The  cotton,  sugar,  ai 
articles  are  paid  for  eithtf  in  the  tropkml  productions  of  the  coast,  or  in  foreign  commodities,  prin- 
cipally consisting  of  the  areca-nut,  spioeries ;  the  metals,  iron,  sine,  tin,  copper,  and  lead ;  wool- 
lens and  cottons.  Until  lately  the  whole  inland  trade  of  British  India  was  subject  to  transit 
duties.  These  have  been  wisely  abolished  within  the  Bengal  provinces ;  and  if  they  are  not,  oqght 
to  be  diseontinued  in  our  other  possessions,  where  their  operation  b  known  to  have  been  still  more 
pemidons.  There  remain  for  abolition  the  monopcrfy  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt,  and 
of  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  the  preparatioa  and  salerof  opium,— imposts  which  yield  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  about  two  millions. 

T%e  External  Trade  of  India  is  carried  on  with  the  following  countries,  whk^  are  giTen  In  the 
order  of  their  relative  hnportance :— Great  Britatai,  GtUna,  Perdan  and  Arabian  Gulfii,  Easten 
Islands  and  Peninsula,  France,  United  Statee,  other  oontinental  nations  of  Europe  than  France, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Mauritius,  South  America,  andAustnJia.  An  account  of  the  course  of  trade 
at  the  three  principal  ports  is  given  below ;  but  there  are  no  public  documents  which  afford  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  foreign  imports  and  exports.  In  the  work  above 
referred  to,  however  (p.  98),  the  quantitlee  and  values  of  the  staple  articles  of  foreign  export 
are  estimated  as  follows  :-Opium,  S4,000  chests,  each  of  140  lbs,  £2.880.000 ;  indiro,  10,000,009 


lbs.  £2,a»\,WH);  cotton  wool,  100,000,000  lbs.  £1,000,000;  cotton  manufactures.  £i250,000;  imw 
silk.  1,800,000  lbs.  £960,000;  silk  manufactures,  £900,000;  com  and  grain,  468,7W  qoartersb 
£376,000;  sugar,  16,000  tons,  £266,000;  saltpetre,  14,000  tons.  £160,000;  Total,  £9,071, OOOl 

The  principal  commercial  relations  of  India  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  with  Great  Britain. 
An  account  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  up  to  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  Charter  in  1833  has 
been  already  given  lEabt  India  Company]  ;  and  the  foltowing  tables  exhibit  the  amounts  of  the 
imports  and  exports  for  a  series  of  years  since  that  event 

Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  the  Produce  and  Mannfactore  of  India 
Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  fh>m  1834  to  1839. 
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Drclarbd  Value  of  Articles,  the  Produce  or  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Exported  to  the  Territories  of  the  East  India  Company  and  Ceylon  in  the  t 
Years. 


Appard,  Ace 

Anns,  ammunition.. 


Cotton  manufsctures. 

Cotton  twist,  yam 

Glass  warss 

Iron,  steel 

Hardware,  cutlery 

Brass  and  copper  goods.. . 
Maehlneiy. 
Linen  rnanu 
WooUen      do- 
Other  articles... 


Total 


1834. 


£ 
97.646 
29,880 
59,049 

i»A9,991 

315,683 
77,009 

104,340 
48,756 

345,561 
35,909 
17,238 
95,697 

539,604 


1835. 


£ 

41,509 

53,769 

64,381 

1,368,954 

432.891 

109,709 

144,796 

60,838 

316,190 

19,594 

91.805 

916,300 

349,180 


9,578.569  3.199,6991  4,985.899  3.619, 


1836. 


£ 

67,921 

46,985 

82,635 

9,090,343 

561,878 

199,796 

134.899 

86,671 

360,999 

7,550 

44),481 

394,670 

431,714 


1837. 


£ 

50,91)6 

54,959 

89,194 

1,558.693 

609,993 

100.641 

137,994 

79.141 

328,547 

7,  " 

39,155 

995,679 

353,939 


18S& 


£ 
61,945 
46.0G9 
75,544 
1,805,449 

640,905 
84.909 

137,7«7 
60,363 

303,139 
99,868 
36,940 

904,900 

390,631 


•JjtMSjIVj 


1839. 


77,728 
74,597 

110,401 
9,314,754 

a80,9ie 
74,9« 

190,- 
70,677 

329,363 
75,941 
57.634 

190,051 

491,786 


3,876,196   4.748.603 


Of  the  articles  not  spedfled  the  chief  are  plate,  watchee  and  JeweUery,  books  and  stattoneiy, 
•arthmware,  lead  and  ihot,  ooals,  leather  and  saddlery,  silk-BaDuCMstures,  and  tin-i 
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T1i«T«lmmfor1840»M>ftrafpab1lihed,ftnttfflBMMfiiivoiinMe;  fb*  dMlartd  valot  of  BrUkh 
prodoee and inuiufiMstiirM exported amountiiiff  to  no  Ie«  than  £6,093,199;  and  tbe  imports  of 
ootton-wool  to  76.7U3,996  lU. :  while  tai  1841  the  bUter  were  asafai  incrfaied  to  87,488.684  Ibe. 

The  oommereial  taitercoone  between  Great  Britain  and  Hindostan,  though  thus  oonetderaUe.  it 
jet,  we  believe,  of  small  amount  oompared  to  what  It  is  destined  to  become.  Hitherto,  with  some 
recent  exceptions,  there  has  been  a  strange  propensity  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to  sutjeet  India 
to  many  and  great  disadTantages  as  totnule,  and  pertinacionsly  to  refuse  to  treat  it  as  a  member 
of  the  empire,  one  and  faidiTtsTble  in  respect  to  rigbits  and  interests.  Tbe  discriminating  duties,  so 
—  '     '^     ' 1  of  the  West  India  pbmters,  have  been  re- 


■objected  in  British  ports  to  a  duty  of  90  per  cent  This  heavy  duty  on  India  ulks  is  feH  chiefly  on 
the  white  silk  handerkchiefs  caUed  corahs,  whkh  might  be  largely  introduced  faito  this  country 
for  printing  and  home  consumption.  The  heavy  duties  levied  in  En^and  on  Indian  dnus  and 
ni^  amounting  to  from  100  to  300  per  cent  on  their  value,  is  also  much  comphUned  of  by  the 
Bireetors  of  the  Company  {Lordi*  JUport  on  Petition  qfB.  I.  Companw,  1840 :  Par.  Paper,  No.  353). 
But  it  is  perhaps  hnposrible  to  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  unmvoursble  light  in  whkh  our 
statesmen  have  viewed  India  than  the  simple  fact,  that  the  tenn  **  British  possessions,''  in 
acts  of  pariiament,  taiift.  and  the  like,  has  been  alwiqrs  held  to  be  exclusive  of  that  splendid  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions,  merely  because  it  is  governed  throui^  the  instrumentaUtv  oi  the  Bast 
India  Company.  The  crown  colonies,  taking  their  cue  from  the  conduct  of  the  mother  country, 
bave  also  regarded  their  sister  dependency  as  an  alien ,  treating  goods  imported  from  British  India  as 
**  foreign,"  and,  as  such,  subjected  to  much  his^  duties  than  when  brought  Ihmi  other  colonies 
or  friNn  the  United  Kin^lom.  The  invidious  distinction,  however,  has  beoi  modified  by  a  late 
order  In  council,  which  ordains  that  the  duties  now  levied  at  tbe  Cape,  Ceylon,  Australia,  and 
If  ew  Zealand,  upon  articles  the  produce  and  manu&eture  of  British  India,  shall  be  reduced  or 
Altered  to  the  same  rates  as  are  now  imposed  upon  simihur  artides  the  produce  or  manufscture 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  other  British  posseuions.— (Loiutofi  QawetU,  May  1841.) 

The  capabilities  of  India  have  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  known  in  Europe ;  and  Indeed* 
imtU  the  Act  ^  1833,  which  prohibited  the  East  India  Company  from  trading,  and  gave  to 
British-bom  subjects  the  right  to  settle  for  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes  In  the  Com- 
pany's possessions,  there  was  but  little  inducement  to  pursue  that  line  of  inquiry.  Since 
that  right  has  been  conceded,  the  attention  of  the  public  nas  been  forcibly  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  improved  flscsl  treatment  of  India,  indkated  by  tbe  fiusts  we  have  stated  above, 
—the  recent  extension  of  the  bankinff  system  in  that  country,— and  its  increaafaig  demands  for 
our  manulSsctnres,— are  evidences  of  toe  awakened  intelligence  which  now  guides  the  enterprise 
of  England  hi  her  hiteroourse  with  her  Eastern  empire.  The  low  quality  and  small  exportable 
quantity  of  the  ootton,  sugar,  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  productions  of  those  noble  possessions,  are 
mainly  attributable  to  one  cause.  India  is  miserably  poor.  What  Mr  Rogers  said  to  a  late  Par- 
liamentary Conunittee  with  respect  to  silk  is  true  in  regard  to  nearly  all  the  other  articles  of  raw 
produce.  **  There  is  not  sufficient  private  capital,  or  private  credit  in  India,  to  produce  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  sOk  that  the  country  is  capable  of  producing  "  JPor.  Paper,  1840 :  Evidence. 
Q.  4900).  To  remove  this  poverty,  no  means  should  be  spared  to  afford  to  the  public  an  increased 
knowledge  of  the  openings,  the  inducements,  and  the  safeguards  for  and  attending  the  investment 
of  capital  in  India.  Omded  by  this,  and  the  wiser  oommerdal  legislation  now  behig  recognised 
and  adopted,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  <rf  the  success  of  Britiu  sldll  and  capital  in  improving 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  chief  Indian  staples,  and  thereby  raising  quickly  and  greatly 
her  value  as  a  customer,  by  augmenting  tbe  funds  with  which  she  pays  for  British  merchandise. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  firom  our  colonies  are  usually  estimated  by  the  value  of  our 
inanufiMrtures  which  th«r  purchase.  India,  as  we  have  shown,  buys  our  manu&ctures  to  a  huge 
and  increasing  extent.  But  India  is  more  than  a  customer.  The  circumstances  In  which  she  is 
placed  by  us  render  her  in  a  manner  tributary  to  a  lane  amount.  Defrayingfrom  her  own  resources 
the  whole  charges  of  her  internal  government  and  military  defence,  sul^ected  to  the  rule  of  British- 
bom  subjects  in  all  the  higher  ana  more  lucrative  and  honourable  offices  of  the  state,  India,  with- 
out any  return,  except  in  the  small  vahie  of  military  stores,  further  transmits  annually  to  this 
country,  on  account  of  the  '*  home  expenditure  "  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  sum  which  their 
secretary,  Mr  Mel  viUe,  estimates  at  not  less  than  £3,900,000.*    This  sum  is  in  fact  the  price  which 


India  pays  for  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  her  and  England ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
tbe  great  bulk  is  fahriy  due  by  her,  as  it  is  right  that  she  should  pay  tbe  legitimate  expenses  of 
ber  administration.  Nor  are  the  advantages  of  her  relations  to  England  dearly  purchased  even  at 
this  high  price :  espectolly  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  anticipate  with  confidence  the  adoptton  of  a 
Juster  and  more  liberal  polk^  towards  this  noble  dependency  than  has  been  hitherto  practised. 
Besidee  this  £3,900,000,  it  has  to  be  noticed  that  the  amount  of  private  fortunes,  transferred  from 
India  to  this  country,  is  estbnated  at  from  ££00,000  to  £7fi0,000  a-year :  maUng  the  amount  of 
public  and  private  remittances  fh>m  India,  for  wfaidi  Great  Britain  gives  no  return  except  to 
a  snail  extent  in  military  stores,  nearly  £4,000,000  per  annum. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PORT& 

Calcutta. 

Oakotta,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  seat  of  the  supreme  government  fai  India,  is  situated  in  lat 

S9«  34'  N.  and  long.  88*  17'  B.,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Hoogl^,  one  of  the  bmnches  of  the  Ganges, 

about  100  miles  fh>m  the  sea.    It  extmds  nearlv  4  miles  atong  the  river,  with  an  average  breadth 

of  li  mile.    The  n<Mthem  quarter,  or  the  Bladt  Town,  inhabited  by  the  native  popuUmon,  con- 

*''*•"''"  "^      *     the  whole  deep,  black,  and  dingv, 

r  Europeans.    These  last  gensraUy 

*  Chiefly  consisting  of  dividends  on  India  stodi  and  debt,  pensions  to  retired  officers,  ehUms 
oa  aoeooni  of  Queen^  troops  hi  India,  chargea  of  home  establishments,  and  stores  exported. 


.-.  "^    "J   "*"   «•*»▼»    UU|flU»UOIIa    VUU- 

•ists  of  narrow,  dirty,  unpaved  streets,  chiefly  of  mud  hoveto;  the  whole  deep,  black,  and  dingv, 
and  oflsring  a  complete  contrast  to  the  front  parts  possessed  by  I^ "^  —  '-  * ^^- 
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pment  haadtome  detedi«d  briok  booMi,  wtaldi,  tefiis  ttaeeoed,  hare  to  denat  an  •raemaet 
that  Calcutta  Is  aomettmes  called  *'  the  City  of  Palaces**  and  **  the  Indian  Gorinth."  The  stu- 
pendous fortification  of  Fort  William  is  dtuated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  the  town ; 
and  the  Intenrening  space,  called  the  Esplanade,  contains  the  magnificent  residenoe  of  the  goYeraor- 
neraL    Atyoining  the  esplanade  and  the  river-banlc  of  the  dt;^  is  the  * '  Strand,  **— a  quay  extend- 


general 
big  bet 


r  between  i  and  3  miles,  and  contiguous  to  which  there  is  an<^rage  for  ships  of  000  tons ;  while 
Amond  Harbour,  about  30  miles  below,  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  vessels.    The  acc«ss  to 
the  port  is  intricate,  owing  to  shifting  banks  of  sand  and  mud ;  but  this  disadvantage  b  out- 


weighed  by  its  readv  intercourse,  through  the  Ganges  and  Its  tributaries,  with  the  ridiest  aiMl  most 
populous  regions  of  Hindostan,  and  which.  Joined  to  its  being  the  pUoe  of  diief  resort  of  civil  and 
military  functionaries,  have  rendered  Calcutta  the  principal  oommerdal  emporium  of  the  east. 

The  eztanal  trade  of  Calcutta  is  exhibited  in  a  series  of  tables,  origtaiated  by  Professor  Wilson, 
and,  since  bis  departure,  continued  by  Mr  BelL  From  these  have  been  drawn  up  the  foDowiag 
progressive  view  of  the  hnports  and  exports  since  the  opening  of  the  trade. 


Imports. 


Expotta. 


Copper  and  naDs. 

Iron > 

Ironmongery . .  / 

Lead..\r. 

Tin 

Tutenague 

C^uicksuver. 

Spelter 

Haddrawine..... 

Claret 

Port 

Sherry,   Cham- 

aSas*:  *";.•::: 

Malt  liquors 

Woollens 

Cotton  plecegoods 

Cotton  yam,  &c.. 

Haberdashery,&4-. 

Books  and  Sta- 
tionery  

Glassware 

Hardware,cutleiy, 
Ac 

Jewellery 

PataitsaadoiL... 

Groceries,  dtc... 

Timber  and  spars 

Cordage  and  coir.  | 

Tea  &China  goods 

Pepper  and  spices 

Coffee 

Salt 

Sundries 


1814-15.     1827-28.    1837-38. 


£ 
196,620 

37.04S 
4,531 
84,769 
80,2(16 
18,516 

*9B/iW 
55,660 
36,606 


33,840 

'9,'941 
44,481 

18,070 

14,705 
28,840 


18.053 
50,950 
16,166 
46,308 
41,780 


299,068 


£ 

399,808 

61,347 
17.695 
34,580 

*  '8,949 
119,574 
15.347 
38,386 
11,186 

41,330 
50,568 
36,068 
268,516 
561,404 
188.484 
65,098 

47,226 
97,880 

30,747 
68.620 
37,859 
40,899 
36,274 
17,844 
30,845 
53,980 


486,508 


45,40(J 
6,531 
33,927 
73,97S 
9.68S 
134.901 
590,836 


1,165,780,8,799,756  2,985,78S 
Trearare 1,076,96711.352,969  1,084,161 


Total     2.248,687  4,158,785  4,069,95C 


8M.840  Cotton  plee«goods 
r  96.154!8ilk         do.... 
L  18,193;Cotton 

18,107lSilk 

56,593  Indigo. 

Vcg^Saftpetre..'... 

25,418  Grain 

4,700  Flour 

21,6on  Opium 

4,414  Castor  on.... 

Ginger 

36,99g  Borax  •...•... 

18,742  Lac,  lake 

48,00S  Shellac,  Ac. . . 
94.40f  Shawls,  5cc... 
638,95S  Bengal  rum... 
518,256  Gunny  bags. . 
50,562  Hides,  skins... 

Bafflower 

48,609  Linseed 

89,670  Sundries. 

Re-exporU... 
33,731 


4.15e  Treasure. 
18,66(1 


Total 


1814-15.    18f7-X8.  t  1837-3& 


£ 
849,560 

456,066 
331.871 
784,934 
811,469 
19,964 
135,956 

917,650 


19,473 
18.680 
9,062 
14.454 


150,615 
233,218 


4,066,272 
15,463 


£ 
275,016 
251,890 

855!396 
1,917,160 
175,605 
148,799 
246,614 

1,210,(580 

"2.896 

1,847 

85,288 

22,036 

o.r 

840 
17.200 


108,657 
899,207 


5,952,710 
448,099 


4 ,101,735  6,4OO,809|  0,504,505 


378.790 

186,116 

465,451 

1,124,761 

671.891 

963,286 

280.967 

0,429 

2,129,238 

12.544 

28.051 

9,851 

40.361 

109.38S 

16.758 

7.591 

d8.34C 

80.381 

21.841 

9.120 

197.288 

394.908 


0,472.907 
31 


In  these  tables  we  observe  a  general  increase,  and  likewise  remaricable  variations  respecting 
particular  articles.  In  the  imports,  cotton  stuflb  and  vam  have  been,  the  former  nearlv,  the  latter 
whoUv,  created  under  the  free  trade :  and  they  now  form  by  fur  the  most  considerable  branches. 
Woollens  have  varied  strikingly.  Wine  has  been  materially  diminished,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  alteration  of  taste  exhibited.  Madeira,  formerly  the  wvourite  beverage,  is  now  only  intro- 
duced with  the  view  of  being  returned  to  Europe,  improved  by  the  climate  and  vovage.  Port,  too, 
and  even  claret,  have  been  largely  superseded  bv  sherry,  duumpagne,  and  other  white  winea 
Among  metals,  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  copper,  whidi  is  the  material  used  by  the 
natives  in  making  cups  and  vessels  for  water.  Iron,  lead,  and  tin  have  much  increased.  The 
tutenagne  of  China  has  been  superseded  by  spelter  or  zinc,  which  is  cheaper.  Timber  and  cordi 
fell  off  during  a  certain  period,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  shlpbuilohig  in  Calcutta,  bat  1 
former  has  materially  revived. 

In  regard  to  exports,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  thegreat  diminution  in  cotton  piece  goods, 
whidi.  in  the  first  yei^,  ranked  second  only  to  opium.  This  drug,  with  indigo,  sugar,  saltpetre, 
and  lae-dve,  have  all  considerably  advanced.    The  trade  in  hides  did  not  exist  before  1827. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  budness  in  respect  to  the  countries  with  which  K  is 
conducted,  comparing  the  ymn  1810-17  and  1837-38.  The  first  has  been  chosen  on  acomrat  of 
the  interval  which  had  then  elapsed  after  the  opening  of  the  trade,  during  which  different  nations 
attempted  to  establish  an  interoourae  with  India,  which  several  of  them,  however,  have  been  un- 
able to  maintain. 
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BimopB.— Britain . 

Holland 

France 

Danmark 

Sweden.  ( 


Spain.. . . . 
Fortucal.. 


1816-17. 


Asia.— Cofomandel  Coast. . . . 

Cejion 

Malabar  Coast 

Maldives,  Ace 

Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.. 

China 

Singapore 

Penang  and  Malacca 

Java  and  Sumatra 

New  Holland 

Pegu 

Manilla 

ArRicA.— Mauritint 

Bourbon 

Gape  and  Si  Helena 

▲mxbica.— South 

North 


Total 


Impoiti. 

JbltOS^lll 

12,182 

13,242 

583 


36,763 
62,840 
4,518 
74,515 
16,873 
91,079 
317,038 

85,949 

133,436 
5.962 
33,187 
18,925 
61,049 

**3i365 
6.243 
96,710 


£1,879,600 
3,819,126 


£5.698.726 


Exports. 

£1,380.696 

29,513 

83,299 

1,464 

'70;831 
463,453 
125,048 
18,995 
378,520 
9,678 
443,277 
1,067,896 

149,718 

93,857 
33,850 
15,536 
125,066 
204,643 

'S4',044 


£5,498,700 
16,900 


£5,515,< 


1837-38. 


Imports. 
£2,062,833 
108^791 

"8,'993 

'87i369 
8,387 

170,938 
13,259 
85,942 

122,464 

187,030 

1,856 

2,434 

68,150 

"2i028 
13,405 
5,951 
23,639 
32,321 


Exports. 
£2,701,358 
221,806 

*ib',673 

1151439 
5,039 

877.122 
4,733 

157,387 
2,054,378 

382,523 

14,714 
32,665 
141,547 

i54,'905 

55,670 

90,192 

2,019 

120,737 


£2,985,789 
1,084,161 


£6,472,907 
31,688 


£4,069,950    I  £6.504,595 


Thb  table,  too,  suggests  some  Interesting  observations.  The  intercourse  with  Portugal  and 
Spain,  which  was  at  one  time  very  extensive,  has  entirely  ceased.  The  wines  of  the  former  are 
no  longer  in  fiuMon,  and  the  activity  of  British  merchants  enables  them  to  supply  these  countries 
with  Indian  produce  more  cheaply  than  by  their  own  direct  navigation.  The  same  appears  the 
case  In  renra  to  Holland  and  the  other  northern  states,  except  to  a  small  extent  with  Sweden. 
France  alone,  am<mg  European  powers,  holds  a  considerable  and  increasing  traffic :  receiving  in- 
digo, laltpetoe,  andlscdye,  and  giving  her  wines  with  a  Urge  balance  in  mon^.  The  trade  hat 
also  decUned  with  the  United  States,  which  produce  no  commodities  suited  to  the  Indian  market, 
and  in  exchange  for  the  indigo  and  silk  can  give  only  bullion  or  goods  procured  dsewhera  South 
Ameriok,  again,  has  fiallen  almost  to  nothing.  In  respect  to  China,  the  imports  are  small  and 
•tUl  diminlsbing,  the  exports  huve  and  increasing.  The  latter  consiM  chiefly  of  ophun  and  cotton, 
in  return  fbr  whtoh  are  received  tea,  ornamental  goods,  and  quicksflver.  From  the  Bastera 
Islands  are  imported  the  gold  of  Borneo  and  SumaMi,  spices,  tin,  drugs,  now  almost  entirely 
through  Singapore.  From  Coromandel  are  obtained  chanks,  an  ornamental  shell  mudi  used  in 
temples,  cottons,  and  silks ;  fh>m  Malabar,  teak-timber,  coir  for  cordage,  cowries  lh)m  the  Mal- 
dives ;  bom  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Chilb,  almonds,  dates,  coffee,  pearls.  These  diffwent 
branches  have  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished ;  and  it  is  stated  that  a  direct  trade  has  been 
opened  between  Britain  and  many  of  those  places  with  which  intercourse  was  formerly  carried  on 
through  Calcutta. 

The  following  are  given  as  the  amounts  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  subsequent  years:— 
1838^.  1839-4a  1840^1. 

Importo £4,140.579.  ....         £5,065,918.         ....  £5,867,767. 

Exports 6,480,060.         ....  7.040,611 8.369,329. 

The  amount  of  shipping  which  entered  Calcutta  in  the  year  1837-38,  expressed  in  tons,  was  as 
fbUows:~British,  130.181;  NaUve,  9.339:  French,  16,137:  Swedish,  262;  Dutch,  1 .261 ;  Ameri- 
can, 4.256;  Arab,  6,303;  Burmese,  596 ;  Moorish,  919;  total,  169,254  tons,  and  563  vessels.  Of 
the  British  ships,  135,  burthen,  66,006  tons,  were  firom  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bombay. 

Bombav,  the  western  capital  of  British  India,  Is  situated  in  lat  18<>5yN.,kmg.  79*53' E.,  on 
a  small  islaiid  of  the  tame  name,  separated  fh)m  the  mahxland  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  connected 
with  the  faurcer  Island  of  Salsette  by  a  causeway ;  pop.  230,000,  of  whom  13.500  are  ParMes.  It 
is  stronejv  fortified,  particularly  towards  the  sea,  and  its  harbour  is  the  finest  in  India,  being  un- 
equaUedf  for  safstv ;  while  it  is  the  only  important  one  where  the  rise  of  tide  is  sufficient  to  allow 
the  formation  of  docks.  The  buildings  connected  with  theee  docks  are  greatly  admired  for 
their  architectural  beautv;  and  the  sUpe  and  basins  are  calculated  for  vessels  of  any  sixe.  They 
He  within  the  fort,  and,  thou^  the  propwtv  of  the  Company,  are  entirely  under  the  management 
of  Parsecs,  by  whom  many  large  vessels,  including  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships,  have  been 
built  from  teak>timber.  supplied  from  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Ouxerat.  The  Parsees  are  also 
the  principal  proprietors  and  merchants  on  the  island,  and  a  great  part  of  the  capital  even  of 
European  houses  is  supplied  by  Parsee  partners. 

The  trade  of  Bombay  is  very  conriderable.  The  great  export  of  Indian  cotton  to  En^and  is 
fhnn  this  port,  to  which  the  cotton  from  Oomrawattee  and  the  Deccan,  formerly  carried  to  Cal- 
cutta, via  Miraapoor,  is  now  brought.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  trade  between  India  and 
China,  so  fltf  as  export  is  concerned,  is  now  also  carried  on  from  Bombay  CCh»*a1.  The  mods 
wmt  to  China  oonpriae  prlnetpaUy  optom  and  cotton-wooL    The  imports  from  the  United  King- 
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dom  eontbt  prfndptny  of  Britbh  numnflietarM  and  metab,  tiie  gnaUr  put  of  ^AMb,  with  mav 
and  other  gtxxb,  the  produce  of  Bengal  and  China,  are  re-exported  in  gmaU  Te«els  to  all  the  ports 
on  the  western  cide  of  India,  and  to  the  Arabian  and  Penian  Oulfb,— the  returns  being  made  fai 
cottnn-wool  and  dotlie ;  timber,  oil,  and  grain  from  the  northern  ports  of  India ;  from  the  aoath, 
cotton,  hemp,  coir,  timber,  pepper,  rice,  and  eoeoa-nata;  and  from  the  Arabian  and  Pvrriaa 
Oulffl,  raw  tiUc,  copper,  pearls,  galls,  ooIEm,  gum-arabic,  oopal,  m/rrb,  oUbanam.  bdeUima, 
assafoetida,  dried  fhiits,  horses,  and  bullion.  The  ezporU  to  Great  Britain  consist  of  Persian  silk» 
cotton-wool,  spices,  gums,  and  drugs;  those  to  Bengal  are  timber,  coir,  oocoanmts,  sandal- wood 
and  cotton* 

The  inland  trade  with  Central  Asia,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  Alghanistan  and  the  hearf 
duties  leried  bj  the  Ameen  of  Sinde  at  the  moutti  of  the  Indus,  has  hitherto  been  comparatiToly 
triflhig,  hartaig  been  conducted  bv  means  of  a  tedious  and  expenslTe  land-route  throu^  tkumL 
But  the  recent  British  conquests  in  Gabul  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  bj 
steam,  will,  it  is  beliered,  erelong  render  Bombay  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce,  not  only 
with  these  countries,  but  with  the  northern  regions  of  Hindostan. 

In  the  year  1836-37,  the  imports  into  Bombay  amoonted  to  £3,378,790  value  in  merdiandisei 
and  i:  1,347,837  in  treasure ;  in  all,  £4,724,657.  The  commodHiee  were  chiefly  from-^e  United 
Kingdom, £1,324,1 91;  France, £M, 685;  Malabar,£758.067:  China,£400,566;  Bengal,£85S,810; 
Arabian  and  Persian  Oulfr,  £233,010;  Cutch  and  Sinde,  £157,209;  Penang  and  CMtward, 
£71 .772 ;  Coast  of  Africa,  £34,953 ;  Goa,  Diu.  and  Demaun,  £39,403 :  the  treasure  was  browht 
almost  wholly  from  China.  The  exports  amounted  to  £5,784,990  in  merchandise,  and  £20S^Rf7 
in  treasure ;  in  aU,  £5,990,597.  Of  the  former,  there  were  sent  to  China,  £3,986,625;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,352,932:  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfr,  £470,488;  Cutch  and  Sinde,  £832,735; 
Malabar,  £120.704;  Bengal,  £112,678;  Penang  and  eastward,  £88,574;  Coast  of  Airioa, 
£58,333:  the  treasure  was  sent  mostly  to  Malabar  and  CoromandeL 

The  amounts  of  the  Imports  and  exports  in  subsequent  years  were  as  follow  :— 

1837^38.  183M9.  1839-4a  1840-41. 

Imports £4,164.327.    ....  £4,778.730.   ....    £3,434,466.    ....    £5,160,7091 

Exporta 4,260,416 4,814,616.   ....       4,043,116.    ....       5,577.315w 

Of  the  imports  In  1840-41,  £1,946,200  were  from  Britain,— the  Increase  being  chiefly  hi  pieco 
goods. 

The  shlpptaig  entered  inwards  in  1837-38  amoonted  to  902  veswls,  burthen  91 ,187  tOML  Of  the 
tonnage,  87,001  was  under  British  colours,  including  38,889  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Madras. 

Madras,  or  Fort  St  Geone,  sitnated  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  In  lat. 
13*4'  N.,  and  long.  80"  IftHB.,  is  the  capital  and  principal  commercial  city  of  Southern  India; 
T>opi»  462,000.  It  po»(>5B»  no  h'\T^''iAT,  mit  or?i-  nn  0T^<m  rnrLd?ti?rir1.  "]  adnpt^fl  for  trrnii^.  in 
{Mmt^Utinccof  Ihv  rapid  currei]!  wlik-li  ninsjilocvi;  *lii'i:'vn*it^  und  '.ho  vh»Ji.ti';  i*-url  ^^Jii'.h  h-L':nr*  ?i4iT*in*t 
tti*  flhuiv.  Thi*  U»t  Ls  B'j  dan^vrrHu  l!iat  otHi'TVAry  dhlp  boau  do  not  )ii*prLHi*:l]  btT'orn't  the  back 
of  tba  Burf,  whtjre  thL>ir  liulins  Ui  tra,vij»Iern>£l  to  &  PocuJlnr  ktrn!  of  MvAr^^  bi>»ts,  mhfeh  yirld  la  tfi« 
shock  lArJthmit  Lin^LDij  tirhi<n  thrown  upan  ttia  E)eji^.  Tlio  vrbiiTr  o\  the  town  b  LnJjihttvd  b^ 
iiaUves,  ucfiit  one  ImtiriMJiue  ttr^-ft  in  the  fiort^-<»»t  ^lu&rtcr,  wlilch  cabtBini  tba  ilwi^LliD^  ot 

T\}6  tndv  of  MiL^ms  h  mucb  l<int  i^it<rneif4»  tlmn  tbat  ut  fiUh^r  OnlcntLa  or  "Bomh^f*  In  tht 
t&ht«  fiir  lb«  ]i^t«hr  I  tt^P-37i  tlit>  IfitiJil  puttliH^ieil,  Ihp  Importi  in  that  rear  nro  stsifiKl  to  vtnount  to 
£l,iJH'y5,5?.'0  vftlfi*  In  111 (?ri linn >liec,  ftncJl  H^UlJii!  (n  trei^urf  j  in  all.  £l,ai?,5tt&  1  h*«  hmnvi 
WMCbii-flyfrom  tiie  Cm  ted  Khj^dom.  .€^1,535?;  Hi-nicftl,  £ftiif..'yM:  liftmimj,  £ISHJ^  i  F^n, 
£l3^.&fn  :  CcjJoti,  £lH,ai(>  [  Frmei^,  £25,431,  siiid  rr.L!jrti  port*  in  IniJiA,  £^.67*5,  TimrwKknv 
£»g.4«];  Tmnqusbar.  £2S.'J\Ht;  Dainu,  il7,47i>f  FL-Daog  sod  eul ward.  £^,739:  ih^e  i 


wu  rfaiefl^  bmugijt  tmtn  Hamliay  and  Benj^L    Tbo  txp^^na  ir\  tti?  natfr  period  unoiiRled  Ut 
£2JUK7B^  ''■Itic  Ir;  ijn?rcjmiifii«.  and  £574.*i9fi  in  trdAiure;  totsU.  £i?.7&5,47i,    Th#  i      ' 


tmt  ol»l<?(ly  to  Bomhiiy,  ,i'7B(I,Sl4;   UniUJ  Klnadom.  £47R.73w  J  t^hlmi.  £i7tt,i^t  Cvfhm, 

i'lfi^LVW;  iK'nual,  £ll0.iiJ7s   Amlibiu  fttid  I'cninn  Gulfs,  i*  117,^^7^  PeiLiris  f    *  ^ 

i;i9tf,<3u  :  Lhi>  ircaHLTv  «v  K^nt  ni^/iitk  to  Dcimbfiv. 


the  corge  of  cloth  is  80  pieces ;  the  Beacal 
[On  ooss  or  mile  =  9000  yards.    [Coaa.  j 
The  biggah  of  90  cottahs  =  10OO  sq.  yds.  i 


MBASITKaS,  WXIABTt,  MONBT,  BAlfICa,  DOTTU,  Ac 
MBASURU  AND  WSI0HT8. 

These  rary  greaUy  in  different  districts,  and 
the  only  general  standards  are  the  weights  de- 
rived from  the  new  tohi  or  sicca,  of  late  used  in 
the  Company's  tables  of  duties.  These  wei(^ts 
are  as  folio ws.--~ 

8  ruttees  =  1  musha  =  10  troy  grains. 
12  mushas  s  1  tola  =  180troy  gratais. 
80  tolas      =  1  seer      =  9Hbs.  troy,  or  (2i)57 

IbSi)  neariy  9  lbs.  14f  drams  avoirdupois. 
40  seers  =  1  maund  s  100  lbs.  troy,  or  829  lbs. 

avoirdupois. 

The  maund  of  80  tolas  to  the  seer  is  thus  al- 
most exactly  equal  to  the  Calcutta  baaar  maund  ; 
in  the  latter  the  seer  is  reckoned  at  80  siccas, 
estimatins  however  each  sicca  at  179}  troy  grains. 

Grain  to  usually  sold  by  weight  throughout 
India,  as  also  liquids,  except  at  Calcutta.  Ma- 
dras, and  Bombay,  where  wines  and  spirits  are 
sold  by  Imperial  measure. 


30i  bigxalto  s  10  Imp.  acres. 

The  &ctory  maund  of  40  seevt,  or  640  chlttacks 
=  74i  lbs*  avoirdupois ;  and  3  fiMtory  maunds  ^ 
9  owt. ;  the  baxar  maund,  similarly  divided,  = 
82|\  lbs.  avofard. ;  10  baiar  maunds  =  11  fi^tory 
maunds. 

Bombaif.^Th9  gut  =  27  inches. 

The  maund  of  40  seers  :=  28  lbs.  aroird. ;  the 
candy  of  20  maunds  s  5  cwt. ;  reckoned  for 
grain  at  25  Winchester  or  24k  Imp.  bushels. 

At  Surat^  the  candy  of  20  maunds,  each  of  40 
seers,  =  746i  lbs.  avolrd. 

Afadrof.— The  covid  =  18f  inches ;  but  the 
doth  measure  is  the  Imp.  yard. 

The  cawney  of  94  maunies  =  57,600  sq.  fset,  or 
about  1  acre  1  rood  11  i  poles. 

The  garse  of  80  parahs,  400  maroak,  or  3S00 


:  :I0(),0(K>  cubic  inches,  or  about  161 
The  following  are  the  principal  local  stand-  Imp.  quarters,  estimated  by  weight  at  9Sfi6i  lbs. 
ards : —  avoird. 


CWcutta<— The  gus  of  9  cnbita  =  1  Imp.  yard ;  |    The  maund  of  8  vis,  or  391)  poUams,  s  25  Iba. 
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avolrd. ;  and  the  candy  of  90  nuumds  s  000  11m. 
avoird. 

MoniT. 

The  intager  of  acoount  throagboot  India  is 
the  rupee,  which  it  generally  divided  into  16 
annas  each  of  19  pice.  Formerly  rupees 
of  Tarious  kinds  were  coined;  but  the  cor- 
roicT  of  the  three  presidencies  was  assimi- 
lated  in  1835,  and  the  only  one  now  minted  is 
the  **  Compant^t  ntpei,"  oontiUning  180  troy 
grains  of  silver,  91}  per  cent,  fine  (termed  91*06 
tondi),  or  169  grauis  of  pure  silver,  and  worth 
intrinsically  Is.  IQ^d.,  though  oommonlv  esti- 
mated at  9s.  The  other  silver  coins  are  double, 
half,  and  quarter  rupees.  Smaller  payments  are 
made  in  copper  pice,  or  in  tittle  shells  called 
cowries.    [CovrRTBa.] 

The  Company's  rupee  is  declared  to  be  in 
'*  value  eqtutl  to  the  Madras,  Bombay,  Fur- 
mckabad,  and  Borat  rupee,  and  to  16-16ths  of 
the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee.''  This  last  coin  (weight 
191'9I6  grains  silver,  91*66  touch,  or  pure 
170*931  grains)  b  intrinsically  worth  Is.  Hid. 
Forraerlv  prices  in  Calcutta  were  sometimes 
reckoned  according  to  an  ideal  standard,  called 
the  current  rupee,  116  of  which  =  100  &II. ;  the 
difference  per  cent,  bdng  termed  batta.  The  prin- 


cotta  mohur,  of  90471  grahis,  91*66  touch,  worth 
£U  ISs.  9id.,  U  a  tender  for  16  B.  B.  Gold, 
however,  beins  undervalued  at  these  rates,  is 
not  demandable  in  payment,  and  is  rarely  in 
cireuhuion.  Silver  is,  therefore,  the  general 
medium  of  exchange  and  standard  of  value. 

A  toe  is  100,000  rupees,  or  about  £10,000 ;  a 
erore  is  10  millions  or  rupees,  or  £1,000,000 ;  a 
mai  is  100  crores. 

In  Indian  notation,  laige  sums  are  dSvlded  into 
Mriods  of  two  figures  only,  except  the  lut  three : 
Bence  a  sum  containing  nine  nguree  is  point- 
ed thus.  06,84,93,397,  and  read  flfty-sbc  crores, 
eighty-four  Ums,  ninety-three  thousand,  three 
hundred,  and  twoity-seven. 

Sxduutffes.—BQls  on  London  are  commonly 
drawn  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  at  6 
months*  light,  or  10  monttu*  date;  the  usual 
fluctuations  being  from  Is.  lid.  to  98.  lid.  per 
Company's  rupee:  the  average  rate  (exdndlng 
interest)  at  whidi  the  Company  have  of  late 

ears  realized  their  remittances  u  9s.  per  rupee, 
ns  between  the  different  presidencies  are  usu- 
ally drawn  at  30  days'  sight. 
BAKKB,  dte. 
The  banking  business,  in  the  hands  of  British 
•nbtects,  has  presented  some  peculiar  forms,  and 
undergone  considerable  vicissitudes.  In  Cal' 
cutta,  it  cmtovd  long  in  six  great  houses,  with 
which  the  members  of  the  public  service  lodged 
almost  all  their  savings,  and,  receiving  interest 
at  10  per  cent.,  were  in  no  baiste  to  transfer  their 
money  to  Britain.  Deposits  were  thus  accumu- 
lated to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  for  which 
advanfeigeons  investment  was  found  in  advances 
to  indigo  planters,  shipowners,  and  others ;  abo 
by  acting  as  agents,  and  carrying  on  mercantile 
■peculations  or  thev  own.  By  these  meuis  great 
wealth  was  accumulated ;  but  after  1814,  when 
the  trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  the 
bankers,  onable  to  invest  thdr  deposits  with  the 
same  advantage  as  formerly,  disposed  of  tliem 
tn  loans  to  Improvident  individuals,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  houses,  mills,  ships,  and  other  sub- 
Jeets,  which  could  not  be  made  available  whm  a 
demand  for  money  arose.  Yet  no  alarm  was 
taken  iratU  the  fulure  of  Palmer  and  Co.  in 
1880 ;  and  even  then  confidence  was  not  wholly 
withdrawn  fh)m  the  other  houses,  who  continued 
to  struggle  on  several  years,  meeting  the  de- 


mands graduallr  made  for  the  deposits  lodged 
with  them  by  raising  money  in  every  mode,  sell- 
ing  at  ruinous  loss,  and  mortgaging  all  descrip- 
tions of  property,  till,  at  length,  when  they  ac- 
tually ful,  there  renuined  for  the  general  credi- 
tor scarcely  enough  to  pay  0s.  a-pound.  The  en- 
tire defalcations  have  been  stated  at  £90,000,000, 
and  the  loss  to  the  public  at  £10,000,000 ;  but  a 
writer  in  the  Calcutta  Monthly  Journal  for  Fe- 
bruarv  1838,  seemingly  on  precise  data,  gives 
the  following  statement  :— 

£9,600,000 

3,440,000 
.     9.470,000 

3r260.000 

.    1,210,000 

.        1.350,000 


•&Co.      . 
Alexander  &  Co. 
Macintosh  dt  Co. 
Ferguson  &  Co. 
Colvin  &  Co. 
Cruttenden  &  Co. 


£14,330,000 


Of  this  sum  only  a  fourth,  aocording  to  sup- 
posltkm,  being  paid  to  the  creditors,  there  re- 
mained upwards  of  £10,000,000  of  loss. 

The  accommodation  now  derived  from  banking 
is  limited,  though  Increasing.  The  Bank  of 
Bengal,  founded  in  1809,  a  fifth  part  of  whose 
stock  is  held  by  the  Company,  now  possesses  a 
capital  of  £1,000,000.  It  has  a  local  charter, 
and  issues  notes,  which  are  taken  hi  revenue 
pavments.  The  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta,  formed 
chiefly  by  partners  of  the  lapsed  private  firms, 
has  now  a  capital  of  £800,000.  Both,  it  is  said, 
faitend  to  form  branches  in  the  interior.  At  Agia 
there  is  one  of  £80l»,Q00,  chiefiy  esUblisbed 
by  the  servantsof  the  Company.  The  Bank  of 
Madras  is  a  smaU  government  establishment  for 
the  convenience  of  the  local  authorities ;  it  is 
now  being  enlarged.  At  Bombay  a  bank  was 
Utelv  founded,  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
BankofBenaaL  The  shares  of  all  these  banks 
are  now  at  mgb  premiums ;  and  another  caUed 
the  Bank  of  Asia  has  been  recently  (1841)  pro- 
jected, with  a  capital  of  £1.000,000,  and  haling 
the  general  management  vested  in  a  Court  oi 
Directors  In  London,  after  the  manner  of  the 
British  North  American  and  other  colonial 
banks.  A  Joint  stock  bank  at  Madias  is  also 
proiected. 

The  following  vrere  the  ratas  charged  by  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  hi  September  1841 :— Discount 
on  private  bills,  3  months,  8  ner  cent  Discount 
on  government  and  salary  bUls,  6  per  cent.  In- 
terest on  loans  on  government  paper,  6^  per  cent. 

Among  the  natives,  paper-mon^  does  not 
exist ;  and  yet  banking  in  certain  branches  Is  an 
extensive  occupation.  One  of  iu  functions  is  to 
transmit  monev  by  biUs  of  exchange,  called  hoon- 
deUt  mostly  of  small  amount,  which  are  vetr 
well  managed  by  the  native  bankers,  or  Mr^^. 
All  small  paymoits,  as  already  noticed,  are  made 
m  copper,  or  hi  cowrie  shells  of  above  0000  to 
the  rupee,  the  furnishing  of  which  occupies  a 
numoous  dass  of  money-changers.  They  some> 
times  carry  shells  to  the  value  of  £10,  which 
form  a  load  for  an  ox,  to  market  in  the  momhig, 
change  them  for  rupees,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day  receive  the  cowries  in  return.  They  levy  on 
the  transaction  l-36th,  which  it  Is  supposed  may 
Yield  them  in  the  year  300  per  cent. ;  but  this  is 
in  a  great  measure  a  recompense  for  their  labour. 

The  main  source  of  proHt,  however,  among 
the  native  bankers,  arises  from  making  advances, 
which,  through  poverty  and  improvidence,  are 
required  by  a  large  body  of  the  people.  In  trans- 
actions with  persons  hi  good  credit,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  is  9  per  cent, ;  but  a  much  higher 
charge  is  made  on  loans  to  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation. Ahnost  every  native  cultivator,  or 
rifott  at  the  baginning  of  the  season,  recdves  on 
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credit  wed-oon  and  sobrittonn  tiU  the  next 
hanrect,  the  produce  of  which  goes  into  tbe  hmodi 
of  the  niooey-leDder.  He  has  umiaUt  indeed  an 
aooount-enrrent  against  him,  wbi<»  is  nerer 
taHj  cleared  off;  and  the  faiterest  is  charged  at 
the  niinoat  rate  of  at  least  40  per  cent.  The 
aemindaia  are  also  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
them,  paying  from  84  to  30  per  oeot.  These 
Qsnrioas  exactions  are  accompanied,  and  indeed 
occasioned,  by  the  risk  of  kwng  the  principal ; 
but  when  this  is  avoided,  and  a  krg«  business 
carried  on,  enormous  fortunes  are  accumulated. 
Beveral  native  bankers  in  Calcutta*  Benares,  and 
other  krge  cities,  are  snppoeed  to  be  worth  nearly 
a  ndUion  sterling. 


ing!  If  the  goods  (saving  opium  and  salt)  are 
re-exported  in  the  same  ship,  without  beinf 
landM,  no  duty  is  exlsible. 

The  general  rate  of  export  duty  oo  ooaaby 
articles  not  enumerated,  sent  by  British  vcsseli, 
is  3  per  cent,  by  foreign  vesids,  6  par  oeoL ; 
grain  in  British  vessels,!  anna  per  mannd ;  in- 
digo, do.  3  rupees  per  maund;  on  lac-dye  aond 
shellac  do.  4  per  cent. ;  raw  silk  filature,  do. 
31  annas  per  seer;  Bengal  wound  silk,  do.  3  an- 
nas per  seer  ;  tobacco,  do.  4  annas  per  amnnd ; 
double  rates  being  exacted  when  exported  in 
foreign  vessels.  BulUim,  precious  stonea,  living 
animals,  and  opium  purdiased  at  govemmei^ 
sales,  are  free ;  also  cotton-wool,  if  exported  to 
Europe  or  America ;  and  sugar  and  rum,  if  ex- 
ported to  United  Kingdom  or  colonies.— -(^cf  9f 
Oovemor  in  doufuri/.  May  30, 1836.) 

Bambem  Preridencif.— The  import  duties  oo 
the  artides  mentioned  above  are  the  same  as  at 
Calcutta. 

The  general  rate  of  export  duty  is  also,  aa  at 
Calcutta,  3  per  cent,  on  country  articles  ae&t  in 
British  veseclfl,  and  6  per  cent,  when  in  forefn 
vessels ;  on  tobacco,  li  rupee  pw  maund  of  w 
tolas  to  the  seer ;  oottoa-wool  exported  to  Europe 
or  America  in  British  vesseb,  tiulHon,  precions 
stones,  iKMrics,  living  animals,  and  opium  covered 
by  a  pass,  free ;  opium  not  covered  by  •  pass, 
prohibited.--('<<e<  qfOotmcU,  January  3, 1838.) 


31  per  cent,  ad  valcrem,  but  in  foreign  vessels, 
7  per  cent. ;  on  marine  stores  and  metals  of  Brit- 
ish or  colonial  produce  or  manu&cture,  in  Brit- 
ish vessels,  3  per  cent. ;  on  woolleos,  do.  do.  8 
per  cent ;  eoliee  in  British  vessels,  7t  percent. ; 
tea,  wines,  liqueura,  and  spices,  do.  10  per  cent. ; 

athits  do.  9  annas  per  Imp.  gallon :  bullion,  pre- 
ous  stones,  grain,  horses,  ice,  coal,  and  Bn^ish 
books  are  free. 

The  duties  are  leried  on  the  martrat  value 
without  deduction ;  and  the  whole  are  returned, 
saving  |th,  if  the  goods  (excepting  opium  and 
salt),  are  re-exported  within  two  years  of  land- 

INDIA  (DANISH)  is  limited  to  the  two  petty  settlements  of  Serampore  in 
Bengal,  and  Tranqnebar  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

fisraiiipore  is  situated  on  the  Hoogley,  18  mOes  N.  of  Calcutta;  pop.  13,00a  It  has  little  or  no 
trade,  but  is  celebrated  as  a  missionary  station,  especially  of  the  Baptists. 

TranguebaTt  a  seaport  and  small  territory  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  Is  situate  at  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Cavenr,  in  lat.  1  r  1'  N.  long.  79°  fiy  B.,  about  145  miles  8.  from  Madras.  It  wm 
purchased  from  the  Rajah  of  Taqjore  in  1616 ;  pop.  20,000.  Aooounts  are  kept  in  rupees ;  and  the 
maund  weighs  68  lbs.  Danish,  or  74|  lbs.  avoiral 

The  trade  with  these  settlements  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Danish  Bast  India  Company, 
—an  exclusive  bodv  which  was  dissolved  hi  1838.  In  their  hands  it  was  very  inconsiderable,  but 
win  now  probably  be  increased. 

INDIA  (DUTCH).    [Jata.    Eastebu  Islands.] 

INDIA  (FRENCH),  according  to  Blalte-Brnn,  comprehends  Pondicherrj  and 
Carical,  with  their  dependencies  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  Yandon  and  its  de- 
pendencies, with  the  factory  of  Masulipatam  in  the  Northern  Circars  ;  Chander- 
naeore  and  its  territory,  with  Gorette  and  some  other  fiictories  in  Bengal :  and 
Mahd,  and  factories  at  Calicut  and  Surat  on  the  western  coast.  These  are  almost 
all  inconsiderable  and  declining  places.  The  principal  is  Pondicherry,  the  chief 
seat  of  government. 

Pondfdkerry  is  situated  in  Ut  11«  sr  N.,  long.  79"  54'B.,8ffmUes  8.  W.  of  Madras ;  pop.  40,000.  The 
town  is  handsome,  and,  thon^  destitute  of  a  harbour,  possesses  a  tolerable  roadstead.  Trade,  bow> 
ever,  is  dull,— the  British  flsoU  regulations  being  adverse  to  intercourse  with  the  interior.  Exports, 
rice,  drugs,  sugar,  indigo,  and  blue  linens.  The  monegr  of  account  is  the  pagoda  =  3  rupees  =  M 
fanams  =  fis.  lod.  neany.  Grain  is  sold  by  the  garse  of  600  mercals  =  10470  fann.  bushds.  The 
maund  =  8  vis  =  86  lbs.  14  ox.  7  drams  avoh^  ;  and  90  maunds  =  1  candv  =  618*05  lbs.  avolrd. 

These  places  have  been  generally  captured  by  the  British  during  war,  and  restored  on  the  return 
of  peace.  AU  fortifications  are  destroyed ;  and  the  French  are  debarred  by  treaty  from  rebnildiog 
them,  or  of  maintaining  any  force  beyond  wliat  is  necessary  for  the  purpoees  of  poUoe. 

INDIA  (PORTUGUESE)  comprehends  Damaun,  Din  in  Guzerat,  and  Goa; 
the  last  having  a  territory  40  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth,  being  the  only 
place  of  consideration. 

Goa,  in  lat.  16^  SO'  N.,  long.  73^  61'  E..  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth 

a&S  "     --     ■         -  ... 

.•lt»»  < 
superseded  by  New  Goa,  or  Pa^Jhn,  situated  6  n 


CS.B.  of  Bombay.    It  was  made  by  Albuquerque  (by  whom  it  i 

captured  in  1610)  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East ;  but  It  is  now  nearly 
superseded  by  New  Goa,  or  Pa^Jhn,  situated  6  mUes  distant  on  the  seashore,  and  possessing  <me 
of  the  beet  harbours  of  India ;  pop.  20,000.  This  port,  though  formeriy  the  centre  of  eastern  com- 
merce, has  now  only  an  inconsiderable  trade  with  the  mother  country  and  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments  in  China  and  Africa.  Imports,  chiefly  piece  goods,  raw  silk,  ivory,  sugar,  woollens,  gtasi, 
and  some  other  European  articles.  Exports,  hemp,  betel-nut,  cowries  and  toys,  beads,  Jtc.  for 
Africa. 

Accounts  in  Ooa  are  kept  in  pardos,  eadi  dirided  into  4  good  or  6  bad  tanns,  also  into  240  good 
or  300  bad  reas ;  the  pardo  is  equal  8s.  6d.  neariv.  The  candy  of  20  maunds  s  495  lbs.  avolrd., 
estimated  in  grab  at  14  Winchester  bushels.    Toe  other  measures  are  Portuguese. 

INDIA  RUBBER.    [CAourcHoua] 
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INDIGO  (Du.  Ft.  &  Ger.  Indigo,  It.  Indaco.  Rus.  KrtOick,  Indigo.  Sp. 
Anit)^  a  fine  blue  dye  extracted  from  Tarious  species  of  Indigofera,  principally 
the  /.  Hncioria,  a  knotty  shrubby  plant  commonlT  propagated  annually  by  seed. 


the  /.  Hncioria,  a  knotty  shrubby  plant  commonlT  propagated  annually  by  seed. 
The  indigo  plant  has  been  called  ^  the  child  of  the  sun  r  and  a  soil  of  the  first 
degree  of  fertility,  as  well  as  a  hot  climate,  are  requirea  to  raise  it  in  perfection. 
The  grounds  formed  by  the  alluTial  deposits  of  the  tropical  rivers  have  been  found 
by  experience  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  dye  is  extracted  from  the 
plant  Dy  sufferin^^  it  to  ferment  with  water  ;  during  which  it  undergoes  chemical 
changes  that  ultmiately  cause  its  deposition  in  the  form  of  a  blue  feculent  sub- 
stance, which  is  collected  and  dried.  Indigo,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  in  square 
cakes,  or  cubical  masses  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  However  carefully  prepared,  it 
always  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  impurities,  the  relative  quantity  of 
these  being  ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  light  in  proportion  to  its 
purity.  Mr  Brande  estimates  the  general  amount  of  colouring  matter  at  only  50 
per  cent  {Chemiatrv,  p.  943).  In  choosing  indigo,  the  large  r^ular-formed  cakes 
should  be  preferred,  of  a  fine  rich  colour,  externally  free  from  white  mould,  and 
of  a  clean  net  shape  ;  when  broken,  the  fracture  should  be  of  a  bright  purple  tint, 
of  a  compact  texture,  firee  from  white  specks  or  sand,  and  when  rubbed  should  have 
a  shininf  copper-like  appearance  :  it  should  swim  in  water,  and  when  burnt  by  the 
candle  it  should  fly  like  dust.  This  commodity  is  distinguished  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent shades  of  colour.  The  principal  shades  are  blue,  which  is  the  Mst^  violet, 
and  copper  colour  \  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  fine,  good,  and  middling. 
^  The  mdigo  crop  is  subject  to  very  great  vicissitudes,  both  of  quantity  and  qua- 
lity ;  this  leads  to  corresponding  fluctuations  of  price ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  of  all  the  productions  that  nave  been  made  objects  of  commercial  speculation, 
scarcely  anr  has  been  a  more  fertile  source  of  bankruptcies. 

The  chief  localities  of  the  indigo  plant  at  present  are  Bengal  and  Guatimala^ 
though  of  late  years  the  exportation  from  the  latter  has  been  materially  checkea 
br  the  disturbed  state  of  Central  America.  In  the  early  period  of  our  occupation 
of  India,  indigo  formed  a  leading  branch  of  the  Company's  trade ;  but  the  rude 
manufacture  of  the  native  population  was,  in  course  of  time,  expelled  from  the 
maikets  of  Europe  bv  the  more  skilfully  prepared  drug  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Soon  after  tne  peace  of  1783,  the  West  Indian  process  of  manufacture  was 
introduced  into  Bengal,  and  the  directors  having  relaxed  their  prohibitory  system 
so  far  as  to  permit  the  application  of  British  capital  and  skill  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  plant  on  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Ganges,  the  exportations  were  ^- 
dnally  increased,  and  the  American  and  West  Indian  article  almost  entirely  driven 
from  the  market.  The  manufacture  was  also  introduced  into  Oude  and  the  other 
north-western  districts  of  the  great  Gangetic  plain ;  and  in  later  periods  into  some 
of  the  Madras  provinces,— into  Java,  and  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  indigo 
produced  every  where  else  is,  however,  very  secondary  both  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  that  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  plant.  The  average  annual  supply  and  consumption  or  indigo  at 
present  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — Supply  :  Bengal  provinces.  34,500  chests, 
equal  nearly  120,000  maunds,  or  9,000,000  lbs. ;  other  countries,  including  Madras 
and  Guatimala,  8500  chests ;  total,  43,000  chests.  Of  this  there  is  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  11,500  chests,  or  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  France,  8000  chests :  Ger- 
many and  restof  Europe,  13,500  do.;  Persia,  3500  do. :  India,2500  do. ;  United  States, 
2000  do. ;  other  countries,  2000  do. ;  total,  48,000  chests,  or  upwards  of  11,000.000 
Ibe.  The  consumption  of  late  years  has  not  increased  in  a  ratio  corresponoing 
to  the  expansion  oi  manufactures,— a  circumstance  which  seems  to  be  attributable 
partly  to  the  less  common  use  of  blue  cloth,  and  partly,  perhaps^  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  cheap  substitutes  suggested  by  the  advanced  state  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1820, 5,089.292  lbs. :  in 
1825, 6^93,631  lbs.;  in  1830.  8,216,440  lbs.;  in  1835,  4,168,395  lbs.  In  1840,  the 
imports  amounted  to  5,831,269  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion, 3/)l  1,990  lbs.  Upwards  of  4^th8  of  the  imports  are  from  the  East  Indies ; 
the  remainder  chiefly  nrom  the  West  Indies,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  surpms  imported  beyond  the  quantity  consumed  is  re-exported  to 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
France  and  the  United  States  derive  their  main  supplies  by  direct  importation 
from  Calcutta. 

The  following  shows  the  prices  in  bond  of  the  different  kinds  of  indigo  in  the 
London  market  according  to  Prince's  Price  Current  of  September  17, 1841. 
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OnstlinAla  ^  CanecM  t.  d.     «.  d. 

FlorM» Ib.6  9  to  7  0 

Sabret 6  3  ..  6  8 

CoTtm. «  »  ..  B  4 

Bengal  fine blue.^ 7  9  ..  8  3 

Ftae  purple  and  violet 8  S  ..  9  0 

Gooddo. 7  9  ..  8  3 

Middling. 7  3  ..  7  6 


Copper  fine. 7    8  ..  7    9 

Good  and  middling. 6  lU  ..  7    S 


41  dL       «.  dL 

Bengal  ordiiLTlototaiidcopperA.  6   8  to  5  » 

Oude  good  and fine^ 4    8  ..   6  8 

Low  and  middling 1    9  ..   4  3 

Madraa  good  and  fina  rlolat  and 

bine 5   3  ..  8  3 

Ordinary  ^middMng do. 1  10  ..  5  0 

Java. none. 

Manilla  good  A  fine. nooa. 

OnUnarj  and  middling 1    9  ..  4  9 


The  American  indigo  is  generally  enclosed  in  sacks  of  coarse  linen  sewed  into  an 
ox  hide,  a  kind  of  package  which  is  called  a  teran^  and  contains  osoallv  aboat  250 
lbs.    The  East  Indian  is  in  chests  of  about  3}  factory  maunds,  or  260  1m. 

INDORSATION  :  INDORSER  Indorsation  is  the  assigning  of  a  ntt^otiable 
document,  such  as  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  by  a  writing  on  tM  back. 
The  person  who  assigns  is  called  the  Indorser,  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  assig- 
nation is  made,  the  Indorsee.  Indorsement,  in  its  fiill  and  common  acceptation, 
conveys  to  the  indorsee  all  the  rights  previously  existing  in  the  indorser,  with  the 
addition  of  a  claim  against  the  indorser  himself.  To  enable  this  to  be  aooomplished, 
however,  vnth  an  Ediglish  or  Irish  bill,  there  must  be  words  intimating  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  acceptor  to  pay  to  any  bearer,  or  to  any  person  nolding  right 
through  the  original  payee,  such  as,  **  or  order,^  "  or  bearer,"  otherwise  the  6ll 
is  a  mere  chose  in  action  [Chose  in  Action],  and  the  indorsement  does  not  o<m- 
vey  a  right  against  the  maker,  but  merely  a  claim  on  the  indorser.  It  is  held, 
however,  that  negotiable  words  omitted  by  mistake  mav  be  supplied  iChUfy,  p.  219). 
In  Scotland,  every  bill  or  note  is  negotiaole,  unless  it  bear  a  special  restriction.  A 
bill  payable  simply  **  to  bearer"  is  transferable  without  indorsement :  but  the  person 
who  delivers  it  does  not  by  such  act  become  a  party.  By  17  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  bills 
and  notes  for  sums  of  20s.  and  opvrards.  but  under  £5,  can,  in  England,  only  be 
indorsed  before  the  time  of  payment,  ana  must  bear  date  at,  and  not  before,  the 
time  of  making  thereof,  and  must  be  attested  by  a  subscribing  witness. 

There  is  no  form  of  words  necessary  for  an  indorsement,-'the  mere  signature  of 
the  pavee,  called  a  blank  indorsement^  is  a  sufficient  transference  to  the  bearer. 
An  mdorsement  with  the  name  of  the  udorsee,  and  instructions  to  pav  to  him,  is 
an  indorsement  in  ftiU.  If  a  bill  is  once  indorsed  blank,  it  is  assignable  by  delivery, 
notwithstanding  posterior  indorsements  in  ftilL  unless  they  be  restrictive.  A  re- 
strictive indorsement  may  restrain  the  negotiability  of  a  biu.  **  Pay  to  A  B  only," 
or  **  Pay  to  A  B  for  my  use,"  are  forms  of  restrictive  indorsements.  Others  maj 
be  conditionally  restrictive,  so  as  to  prohibit  ne^tiability  until  the  condition  u 
purified,  as  **  Pay  the  contents  to  A  B  on  my  being  gazetted  ensign,  before  the 
day  of  ."    An  indorsement  is  not  restrictive  from  having  a  consideration 

on  the  face  of  it.  An  indorsement  may  be  qualified  so  as  to  bar  the  responsibility 
of  the  indorser,  and  merely  transfer  to  the  indorsee  the  claim  against  the  previous 
parties.  The  usual  form  of  accomplishing  this  is  by  appending  to  the  signature  the 
words  aans  recours,  A  bill  cannot  be  indorsed  for  part  of  its  contents  VMst  accept- 
ance; but  if  partly  paid,  it  may  be  indorsed  as  to  tne  residue.  A  person  who  has 
delivered  a  bul  without  indorsement,  when  it  vnis  the  understanding  of  parties  that 
it  should  be  indorsed,  may  be  compelled  in  equity  to  do  so  ;  and  if  he  die  in  the 
mean  time,  his  executor  or  administrator  may  indorse. 

An  indorsee  of  a  bill,  who  has  given  value  for  it,  is  not  liable  to  objections  which 
may  be  pleaded  against  a  previous  holder,  unless  aware  of  them  when  he  took  the 
bilL  In  England,  however,  a  person  who  takes  a  bill  protested  for  non-acceptance 
or  overdue,  does  so  with  all  the  objections  pleadable  against  the  indorser.  In 
Scotland,  it  appears  to  be  held  that  the  circumstance  of  a  bill  being  overdue  does 
not  of  itself  afiect  the  ri^ht  of  the  indorsee,  and  is  only  a  circumstance  attended 
with  more  or  less  suspicion.  A  bill  paid  by  the  party  originally  liable  ceases  to 
be  negotiable  ;  but  not  so  a  bill  paid  by  an  indorser.  Where  the  illegality  of  the 
original  transaction  makes  a  bill  or  note  void,  an  indorsee,  however  onerons,  can- 
not recover  fh>m  the  original  drawee,  but  the  indorser  is  hable  to  him,  both  on  tiie 
bill  and  for  the  original  debt  An  indorser  on  whom  recourse  is  intended  to  be  had, 
must  receive  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment ;  and  though,  as  between 
the  drawer  and  drawee,  notice  may  be  render^  unnecessary  from  wuit  of  value, 
this  will  not  afibct  the  indorser's  right  to  notice.  iBaUey  on  B^  120-170.  CMttv 
o»jB.,  218-297.    7%om«m  on  B.,  260-308.) 

INGOT,  a  mass  of  metal. 

INK  (Fr.  Enere.    Ger.  DinU)  is  composed  of  different  ingredients,  aoeording  to 
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the  pnrpoaee  io  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Printing  Ink  is  a  black  paint,  which, 
from  its  drying  nature,  adheres  reaaily  to  moist  paper.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of 
nnt  or  linseed  oil,  which  is  ignited  when  in  a  boiling  state,  and  suffered  to  bum 
until  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  drying  quality ;  after  which  it  is  mixed  with 
lamp>black  when  black  ink  is  reouired,  and  vennilion  when  it  is  wanted  of  a 
red  colour.  Writing  Ink  is  either  black,  red,  or  blue.  The  best  black  is  made  by 
boiling  Aleppo  galls  in  water,  and  then  adding  sulphate  of  iron,— the  precipitate 
from  tiiese  oeing  kept  suspended  by  gum-arabic :  the  proportions  in  general  use 
are  2  of  galls  to  1  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  1  of  gum-arabic  ;  that  of  water  is  com- 
monly I  gallon  to  1  lb.  of  galls.  Logwood  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  galls  for  a 
chean  ink,  but  it  does  not  yield  a  permanent  colour.  Red  ink  is  made  oy  boiling 
brazil-wood  in  weak  vinegar,  and  adding  alum.  Blue  ink  is  manufactured  from 
the  ferro-prussiate  of  potaish  and  oxide  of  iron.  India^  or  China  Ink,  employed  in 
drawing^  consists  of  fine  lamp-black  mixed  with  gum-water  or  fine  size.  The 
writing  inks  anciently  in  use  appear  to  have  been  afl  of  this  kind.  Marking  Ink, 
for  linen,  is  generally  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  written  upon  the  fabric 
after  it  has  been  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  solution,  as  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  inks  in  which  lamp-olack  is  the  colouring  matter  will  be  always  the  most 
durable  ;  but  the  common  ink  possesses  the  advantaee  of  flowing  easily  ftam  the 
pen.  The  manufacture  of  printing  ink  is  chiefly  confined  to  London ;  that  of  writ- 
p^  ink  is  more  vridely  distributed.  Ail  kinds  are  exported,  but  the  whole  amount 
is  moonsiderable. 

INKLE,  a  kind  of  broad  linen  tape  made  at  Manchester. 

INNS  AND  INNKEEPERS.  The  only  department  under  this  head,  coining 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  is  the  law  in  relation  to  the  liability  of  inn- 
keepers for  the  property  of  travellers  coining  under  their  roof.  An  innkeeper,  by 
adopting  his  trade,  comes  under  a  contract  of  insurance  with  each  guest  he  re- 
ceives, Mcoming  liable  to  indemnify  him  for  property  lost,vrithout  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  loss  has  been  occasionea,— provided  it  have  not  originated  in 
the  guest's  own  carelessness  or  misconduct.  If  loss  be  occasioned  by  the  guest'« 
own  companion  or  servant  introduced  by  him  to  the  inn,  the  loss  is  his  own.  The 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  carriers,  and  is  in  almost 
all  respects  the  same,  vrith  the  difference  that  it  has  not  been  yet  limited  by  stat- 
ute. [Carriers.]  How  far  the  innkeeper  can  limit  his  responsibility  by  warning 
given  to  the  ^est,  is  a  doubtful  point.  It  is  held  that  the  law  being  fixed,  the  guest 
entering  an  mn  under  the  assurance  of  its  protection,  cannot  be  deprived  of  it 
against  nis  vrill  by  any  warning  or  intimation  which  tne  landlord  may  choose  to 

Eve  Walton* 8  Justice,  133) :  but  if  the  guest  acquiesce  by  taking  the  goods  under 
s  ovni  special  charge,  the  responsibility  is  removed  (Burgess  v,  Clements,  4  M. 
A  Set.  810).  There  is  considerable  nicety  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  guest  is 
bound  to  see  his  property  put  in  the  right  place,  or  deposited  with  the  right  person. 
He  who  leaves  valuable  goods  in  a  courtyard  or  passage,  vnthout  dravring  atten- 
tion to  them,  vriU  have  no  recourse  :  on  the  other  hand,  where  it  vras  the  rule  of 
the  house  to  deposit  the  guests'  goods  in  their  bedrooms,  and  a  traveller  directed 
his  luggage  to  be  taken  to  the  commercial  room,  where  it  was  stolen,  the  landlord 
was  found  responsible.  It  appears  that  he  would  not  have  been  so,  nowever,  had 
he  expressly  aeclined  to  take  charge  of  the  goods  unless  they  were  deposited  in  the 
bedroom.— (Richmond  v.  Smith,  2  Mann,  ^ Ryh  235.) 

It  is  a  fiurther  obligation  on  an  innkeeper,  that  he  must  receive  every  guest  who 
oflfors  himself,  until  his  establishment  is  filled.  He  is  not  bound,  however,  to  give 
credit,  and  before  submitting  to  this  his  obligation  to  the  public,  he  may  require 
reasonable  remuneration  to  be  first  tendered.— ((7Ai%'#  Bum's  JtaOce,  Akhiuse, 
xvi.    Sir  E.  L.  TomUn's  L,  Dictionary,  Toce  Inns.) 

INSOLVENCY,  in  its  most  simple  and  extensive  meaning,  denotes  a  man's 
inability  to  meet  his  debts.  It  is  applied  only  to  a  person  who  is  not  under  the 
operation  of  the  bankrupt  statutes,  wnether  from  his  not  belonging  to  the  class  of 
trading  persons  to  whom  the  acts  apply,  or  f^m  that  method  of  cQsposing  of  the 
estate  not  having  been  adopted  bv  the  creditors.  Every  bankrupt  must  necessarily, 
however,  be  an  insolvent.  In  Scotland,  the  former  expression  is  applied  to  all 
persons,  whether  tradesmen  or  not,  who  have  shown  certain  public  symptoms  of 
inability  to  pav  the  debts  demanded  of  them  ;  and  these  indications,  to  constitute 
this  species  of  bankruptcy,  must  always  be  accompanied  by  insolvency.  In  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  the  term  insolvent  is  now  technically  used  vrith  reference  to  such 
persons  as  are  taking  advantage  of,  or  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  insolvency 
acts,  which  provide  a  sort  of  bankruptcy  system  for  those  debtors  who  do  not  come 
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within  the  operation  of  the  traders'  bankruptcy  statutes.  In  Scotland,  the  name 
by  which  the  equivalent  process  is  known  is  cestio  bonorum ;  and  the  term  insolv- 
ent is  not  there  technically  applied  to  a  debtor  undergoing  this  process.    [Cbssio.] 

There  have  been  three  separate  means  of  relief  open  to  imprisoned  debtors  in 
England,  viz.  the  lords*  act,  the  small  debtors*  act,  and  the  general  insolvent  debtors' 
act.  The  first  of  these,  which  was  partly  suspended  by  the  earlier  insolvent  acta, 
and  partly  in  disuse,  is  entirely  abrogated  by  the  last  insolvent  act  (1  &  2  Vict, 
c.  1 10,  §  119).  The  small  debtors'  act,  48  Geo.  III.  c.  123,  provided  for  the  release 
of  those  who  have  been  12  months  in  prison,  on  debts  not  exceeding  £20;  but  by 
the  hvtest  insolvent  act  this  also  has  been  virtually  superseded. 

A  separate  court  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  first  constituted  by  Lord 
Redesoale's  act,  53  Greo.  III.  c.  102,  and  was  continued  by  four  acts  of  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  the  last  of  which,  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  57,  was  the  existing  statute  down  to 
the  passing  of  Sir  John  Campbell's  act,  commonly  called  the  Act  for  abolishing 
Arrests  in  Mesne  Process  (1  &  2  Vict.  c.  110),  by  which  the  insolvency  system  was 
improved.  The  court  consists  of  a  chief  and  three  ordinary  commissioners,  a^d  is 
a  court  of  record,  vnth  full  powers  for  enforcing  its  jurisdiction.  An  individual 
commissioner  may  hold  a  plenary  court  ^  and  there  are  arrangements  in  the  act 
for  enabling  the  commissioners  to  hold  circuit  courts.  The  act  nas  two  objects  in 
view :  in  the  first  place,  the  protection  of  debtors  from  oppressive  imprisonment ; 
in  the  second,  the  afibrding  a  summary  process  to  creditors  for  distributing  the 
available  property  of  a  debtor.  When  a  debtor  applies  for  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
he  must  be  withm  the  walls  of  a  prison.  The  act  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  creditors  of  an  insolvent,  on  his  remaining  21  days  in  prison  vnthout  satisfy- 
ing the  debt  for  which  he  was  imprisoned.  In  either  case,  the  operation  of  the 
act  is  applied  for  b^r  summary  petition  to  the  court.  The  result  is,  an  order 
vesting  m  the  provisional  assignee  the  whole  property  of  the  insolvent,  real  and 
personal,  existmg  or  contingent,  with  the  exception  of  apparel,  bedding,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  workmen's  tools,  not  exceeding,  on  the  whole,  £20  in  value. 
There  are  specific  provisions  for  the  vesting  and  disposal  of  the  several  kinds  of 
property,  and  exceptionalprovisions  for  adjustment  m  the  case  of  public  officers, 
clergymen,  and  others.  Tne  creditors  have  a  partial  control  in  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty. There  are  arranp^ements  for  the  examination  of  the  insolvent,  and  for  mak- 
mg  the  necessary  investigations  into  the  amount  of  his  property,  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  his  involvements  have  arisen,  and  such  like.  After  the  examinations 
are  over,  the  debtor  is  to  be  discharged,  either  forthwith,  or  at  such  a  time  that  his 
imprisonment  shall  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed  six  months,  computed  from  the  order 
vesting  the  estate  in  the  assignee,  unless  there  be  special  reason  for  punishing  him 
by  a  longer  imprisonment.  In  certain  cases  of  fraud  connected  with  tne  proceedings 
on  the  i^ition,  the  court  may  adjudge  the  confinement  to  continue  for  such  a  periwl 
as  shall  not  make  it  on  the  whole  exceed  three  years  (§  77).  In  certain  cases  enu> 
merated  in  the  act.where  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  insolvent's  embarrass- 
ments show  fraua  or  gross  recklessness,  the  imprisonment  may,  in  like  maimer,  be 
continued  for  two  years.  The  result  of  a  discharge  is,  that  the  debtor  is  relieved 
from  execution  and  imprisonment  for  the  debts  to  which  the  discharge  applies. 

In  iRBLAND/the  system  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  was  aoiustea  on  the 
model  of  the  Englisn  act  by  3  &  4  Vict.  o.  107.  The  amount  to  which  the  debtor's 
wearing  appareL  bedding  and  tools,  are  there  privileged,  is  £15. 

INSURANCE,  in  its  legal  definition,  is  a  contract  of  indemnity,  one  party 
enga^ng  to  make  ^ood  to  another  the  pecuniary  loss  that  may  be,  or  ma^r  be  pre- 
sume to  be  occasioned  by  any  Mure  or  contingent  event,  in  consideration  of  a 
sum  certain  received  or  promised.  The  most  obvious  subjects  of  insurance  are 
those  which  can  be  measured  by  a  pecuniary  value,  and  to  this  fair  estimate  of 
loss,  insurances  bv  individuals  on  their  own  fives  is  the  only  exception  ;  a  case  in 
which  no  mischief  can  arise  from  the  insured  valuing  his  life  at  the  sum  for  which 
he  can  pay  the  premium  of  insurance.  In  this  contract,  the  person  who  insures  is 
caUed  the  Insurer,  and  technically  the  Underwriter,  from  his  writing  his  name  (in 
marine  insurances)  under  the  sum  he  will  stand  g^>od  for.  The  puiy  obtaining 
the  insurance  is  called  the  Insured,  or  the  Assured,  and  the  deea  by  which  the 
insurer  becomes  bound  is  called  a  PoUcy  of  Insurance. 

The  principle  of  insurance  is  that  of  equalizing  the  accidents  of  life  or  fortune, 
by  many  joining  together  and  consenting  that  all  shall  bear  the  average  lot  of  the 
whole  ;  or.  what  is  the  same,  of  reducing  to  each  individual,  in  every  case,  his  pos- 
sibility of  loss  down  to  the  average  loss  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  or  cases. 
^  Though  based  upon  self-interest,"  says  Professor  De  Morgan,  '*  yet  it  is  the  most 
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enlightened  and  beneyolent  form  which  the  projects  of  self-interest  erer  took.  It  is, 
in  fact,  in  a  limited  sense,  and  a  practioahle  method,  the  agreement  of  a  oommnnity 
to  consider  the  goods  of  its  individual  members  as  common.  It  is  an  agreement  that 
those  whose  fortune  it  shall  be  to  have  more  than  average  success,  shall  resign  the 
overplus  in  favour  of  those  who  have  less.  And  though  as  yet  it  has  only  been  ap- 
plied to  the  reparation  of  the  evils  arising  from  storm,  nre,  premature  death,  disease, 
and  old  age,  yet  there  is  no  placing  a  limit  to  the  extensions  which  its  application 
ml^t  receive,  if  the  public  were  fully  aware  of  its  principles,  and  of  the  saiety  with 
which  they  may  be  put  in  practice." — iEssav  on  ProbabtlUiet.    Preface,  p.  xv.) 

In  this^part  of  the  work  we  shall  consider  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  contn.ct, 
namely,  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Insurance  ;  but  a  variety  of  other  information,  di- 
rectly or  collaterally  bearing  upon  the  subject,  will  be  found  under  the  heads  An- 
nuity, Friendly  Society,  Interest  and  Annuities,  and  Reversions. 

INSURANCE  (FIRE)  is  a  contract  for  indemnity  against  losses  by  fire  veithin 
a  limited  period.  In  this  country  such  insurances  are  made  by  joint-stock  societies, 
of  which  two  kinds  are  distinguished  :  proprietary  companies,  who  insure  at  their 
own  risk  and  for  their  own  profit ;  and  mutual  or  contribution  societies,  the  par- 
ties insured  with  which  are  members  or  partners,  and  participate  in  the  profit  or 
loss.  A  particular  account  of  the  conditions  on  which  insurances  are  granted  may 
be  readily  obtained  from  any  of  the  offices,  or  their  agencies,  several  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  town  throughout  the  kingdom.  These  conditions  are  always 
printed  in  the  policy  ;  and  this  document  usually  provides  that  the  office  shall  pav 
the  loss  and  damage  suffered  by  the  assured,  not  exceeding  the  sum  fixed,  ^  aocora- 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  printed  conditions  hereunto  annexed." 

Merchants  sometimes  keep  open  a  floating  policy  on  ^  goods  their  own,  in  trust, 
or  on  commission,"  by  which  means  all  the  merchandise  in  their  possession,  where- 
ever  deposited  (within  the  district  over  which  the  insurance  is  made  to  extend), 
is  covered  either  wholly  or  in  part,  according  as  the  aggregate  value  of  such  mer- 
chandise shall  happen  to  be  under  or  above  the  sum  insured.  A  loss  under  such 
a  policy  is  settled  on  the  average  principle.  Thus,  if  an  insurance  of  £10,0()0  is 
effected  without  specification,  and  a  loss  of  £2000  incurred,  the  merchant  would 
be  required  to  show  the  total  value  of  the  goods  held  by  him.  Supposing  it  to  be 
£20,(K)0,  double  the  amount  insured,  he  would  in  such  case  be  entitled  to  recover 
onlv  £1000,  as  he  must  bear  his  own  risk  on  the  £10,000  uninsured. 

The  **  conditions  "  usually  provide  that  persons  insuring  at  the  office  must  give 
notice  of  any  other  insurance  made  elsewhere  on  their  behalf  on  the  same  subject,  and 
cause  such  other  insurance  to  be  indorsed  on  their  policies.  This  clause  is  intro- 
duced to  protect  the  offices  against  the  fraud  of  persons  attempting  to  recover 
more  than  the  loss  sustained  by  them. 

No  precise  account  was  ever  published  of  the  proportion  of  insured  houses  upon 
which  claims  have  arisen.  The  premiums^  therefore,  are  not  computed  as  in  life 
insurance,  from  exact  data Jbut,  as  in  manne  insurance,  simply  f^om  a  loose  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  risk.  The  risks  are  usually  divided  by  Bntish  offices  into  four 
classes,  termed  Common,  Hazardous,  Doubly  Hazardous,  and  Special  or  Extra- 
ordinary. For  the  first,  the  annual  premium  is  Is.  6d.  per  cent. ;  for  the  second, 
28. 6d. ;  for  the  third,  4s.  6d. ;  for  the  special  risks  the  premium  varies  of  course  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  But  a  duty  is  besides  pay- 
able to  government  of  Is.  for  each  policy,  and  of  3s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum 
insured,  except  in  the  case  of  farm-produce,  stock,  and  implements,  which  are 
entirely  exempted  from  duty.  This  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest  over 
other  classes  of  the  commumty  was  granted  by  the  act  3  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  23. 

Fire  insurance  is  of  modem  origin,  having  been  little  known  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. Since  then  the  practice  has  become  general  throughout  this  kingdom,  and 
has,  besides,  been  partially  introduced  into  many  foreign  countries.  The  number 
of  British  offices  is  at  present  about  sixty.  In  tne  year  1840,  the  amount  of  duty 
levied  by  several  of  the  principal  companies,  and  accounted  for  by  them  to  govern- 
ment, was  as  follows :— Sun,  £162,109  ;  Phoenix,  £133,339 ;  Royal  Exchange, 
£70,164  ;  Norwich  Union,  £67,665 ;  County,  £45,481 ;  West  of  England,  £33,746 ; 
Guardian,  £33,251 ;  Globe.  £32,246  ;  Imperial,  £31,263 ;  Alliance,  £26,310 ;  Atlas, 
£25,688 ;  Manchester,  £20,881 ;  Scottish  Union,  £20,553 ;  Union,  £19,355  ;  West- 
minster, £18,659 ;  British,  £18,478 :  And  by  the  other  offices,  £231.608 :  Total, 
£990,786,*  which,  as  the  duty  is  3s.  per  cent.,  shows  the  value  of  tne  property 

*  This  WM  the  grosi  sum :  an  allowance  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  according  to  circomstancet,  ii  paid 
to  the  offices  for  collecting  the  duty,  which  reduces  the  net  revenue  drawn  by  the  govenuneak 
from  lire  insoranoes  to  the  above  year  to  £944,321. 
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ingoied  to  hare  been  £660^2i^.  Adding  to  this,  £54,715^16,  the  unonnt  on 
fkrmiiig-stook,  makes  the  total  amoont  iusored  in  1840,  £715^9,016,  a  Bom  which, 
immense  though  it  be,  mi|^t  be  greatly  increased,  but  for  the  oppressiTe  doty, 
whidi  on  common  risks  amounts  to  no  less  than  200  per  cent  on  tiie  premium.— 
iTar,  Papers,  Ibil:  Nos.  173  &  326.) 

L4W  OF  Insubancb  against  Firs. 
This  contract  is  mled  by  the  same  princiides  which  affect  marine  insnra&oe  [see 
below],  so  far  as  these  are  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the  contract.  There  bave 
been  nwer  litigated  cases  illustrative  of  the  law  in  this  department,  but  the 
authorities  refer  to  the  cases  in  marine  insurance  as  precedents.  Tlie  policy 
is  always  an  open,  not  a  valued  one,  there  being  no  abandonment.  The  con- 
tract is  generally  renewable  firom  year  to  year,  on  payment  of  the  premium  in 
advance ;  and  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  that  the  policy  shall  not  lapse  until  after 
some  definite  number  of  days  beyond  the  expiry  of  the  year.  B^  14  Qeo.  III. 
c.  48,  the  insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  subject,  as  proprietor,  creditor, 
agent,  or  trustee :  and  it  is  said  that  a  depositary  or  holder  in  pledge  Blight 
show  a  sufficient  interest,  subject  to  the  rules  established  by  the  office,  wmch  have 
the  effect  of  stipulations  oetween  the  parties.  No  more  can  be  recovered  than  to 
the  extent  of  the  interest,  and  so  when  the  same  subject  is  insured  at  more  than 
one  office,  each  pays  rateably.  The  risk  insured  against  is  fire,  or  ignitien.  To 
enable  the  insured  to  recover,  something  must  have  been  actuuly  on  fire  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  on  fire  ;  and  so  the  effects  of  heat  radiating  firom  fire  in  its 
•roper  place  are  not  included.  The  business  of  sugar-refining  was  pursued  in  a 
luilding  of  seven^  stories,  to  each  of  which  heat  was  communicated  by  a  chimney 
passing  through  the  whole  building,  and  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  there  was  a 
regulator,  ke^  closed  at  night  to  retain  the  heat,  but  which  ought  to  be  open  vdiile 
the  fire  vras  burning.  On  one  occasion  it  was  shut  at  an  improper  time,  and  the 
building  was  filled  with  smoke  and  sparks  which  occasioned  damage.  It  was  found 
that  the  insured  had  no  claim  on  the  policy,  though  it  vrarrantecTthem  *'  against 
all  the  damage  which  they  should  sufirer  by  nre  "  (Austin  v.  Drevre,  6  T<mnL  iSS), 
If  there  be  ignition,  however,  though  not  of  the  subject  insured,  the  injury  occa- 
sioned by  the  event  is  vFithin  the  policy,  thoun^  more  immediatelv  caused  by  the 
efforts  to  protect  the  subject  f^om  the  fire,  as  by  the  removal  of  fbmiture.  In 
Scotland,  where  a  neighbouring  house  had  Seen  consumed,  a  gable  of  vdiich  was 
left  standing  unsupported,  and  in  the  attempt  to  take  it  aown,  it  fell  against  tbo 
insured  premises,  and  destroyed  manufactures  contained  in  them,  this  vras  held  a 
loss  within  the  polic]r.  (Johnston  v.  West  of  Scotland  Ins.  Ck>.  1828, 7  &  ^  D.  52.) 
The  extent  of  the  insurance  must  often  be  interpreted  trcm.  the  ^neralsoope  oi 
the  definition.  Where  **  stock  in  trade,  household  fhmiture,  linen,  wearing  i^ 
parol,  and  plate"  were  insured,  the  word  **  linen  "  firom  the  context  was  held  to 
include  only  household  linen,  and  not  linen  drapery  goods  purchased  on  speculation 
(Watchom  v,  Lanford,  3  Cktmp,  422).  Warranties  must  be  strictly  compiled  with 
as  in  marine  insurance  JTWarrantt]  ;  and  so  when  there  is  a  scale  of  risks,  and 
property  is  insured  as  of  a  low^  class  than  that  to  which  it  belongs,  the  pob<nr  is 
void.  Some  risks  generally  termed  **  extraordinair  "  are  not  included  in  the  tables 
of  premiums,  but  must  be  the  subject  of  special  contract.  A  material  misre- 
presentation will  vitiate  the  contract  as  in  marine  insurance.  C>>ncea]ment  of  a 
circumstance  materially  affecting  the  risk  will  have  the  same  effect,  though  it  should 
happen  to  be  the  result  of  mistake  and  not  of  fraud ;  hence,  wliere  a  fire  had  taken 
place  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  property  insured,  and  the  fire  was  apparently  ex- 
tinguished, and  persons  emplo]rea  to  watch  the  place,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
insurance  was  negotiated,  the  circumstance  was  held  one  whidi  ought  to  have  been 
oommunicated ;  and  the  fire  breakinir  out  again  two  days  afterwards  and  burn- 


ing the  premises  mentioned  in  the  poucy,  there  was  no  recovery  t(ft  the  loss  (Bufe 
«.  Turner,  6  Taunt.  338).  It  is  a  usual  condition  that  **  no  loss  o/r  damage  bv  fire  hap- 
pening by  any  invasion-foreign  enemy,  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatsoever, 
will  be  made  good."  The  term  **  usurped  power  "has  been  held  not  to  appW  to  a  mob, 
but  only  to  embrace  the  case  of  rebdlion,  where  there  are  armies  and  military 
operations,  during  which  the  civil  laws  are  silenced.  The  expression  **  dvil  com- 
motion," however^  will  except  all  acts  of  i>opalar  violence.  There  is  generally  in- 
dorsed on  the  pohcy  the  method  of  claiming  for  a  loss,  the  period  at  vriiich  the 
claim  may  be  made,  and  certain  articles  of  evidence  which  the  claimant  must  ad- 
duce. It  IS  not  nnfirequently  a  condition  that  he  must  produce  **  a  cerHfioaie  under 
the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  [or  in  Scotland  the  elders],  together 
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with  Bome  other  reputable  inhabitftiits  of  the  parish,  not  concerned  in  each  loss, 
importing  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  cireurngtances  of 
the  person  insured,  and  do  know  or  Terily  belieye  that  he  really  and  by  misfortune, 
without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  has  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  and  damage : 
but  till  such  affidavit  and  certificate  of  such  insured's  loss  shall  be  made  ana 
produced,  the  loss-money  shall  not  be  payable  "  {EUiSf  61,  62).  In  England,  such 
a  clause  has  repeatedly  been  held  as  a  condition  precedent,  and  of  the  nature  of 
a  warranty  which  must  be  absolutely  complied  with  before  there  can  be  a  claim 
for  loss,— 'the  nnreasonableness  of  the  refusal  to  sign  the  certificate  not  affecting  the 
question.  In  Scotland  there  seems  to  have  been  no  case  on  the  point.  Professor 
!Bell,  however,  is  of  opinion  {Comm.  1. 168)  that,  though  "  the  want  of  those  com- 
purgators will  raise  an  un&vourable  presumption  against  the  insured,"  yet  **  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  law  in  Scotland  that  these  are  all  absolute  conditions  precedent  to 
the  recovery  of  a  loss  by  fire,  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  enabling  persons  hostilely 
disposed  towards  the  insured  to  extinguish  his  claim  for  loss." — iPark  on  Jtuuranee, 
65a-670.    ManhaU  on  /rwurance,  785-813.    EUU  on  Fire  and  L^e  Insurance.) 

INSURANCE  (LIFE)  on  ASSURANCE,  a  contract  for  payment  of  a  certain 
sum,  or  of  an  annuit]r,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  particular  person,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  premium  paid  ai  once,  or  periodically.  Assurances  are  said  to  be  abtohUe 
when  the  sum  assured  is  payable  on  the  death  of  the  party  assured ;  contingent^ 
when  the  payment  of  this  sum  depends  upon  some  other  event,  as  the  existence  or 
antecedent  cfeath  of  some  other  person  or  persons.  They  may  be  also  divided  into 
temporary  assurances,  where  the  sum  is  payable  only  in  the  event  of  the  expiry  of 
the  life  unthin  a  certain  limited  time  ;  deferred  assurances,  where  it  is  payable  in 
the  event  of  the  expiry  of  the  life  after  a  certain  time  ;  and  assurances  for  the 
whole  Ufe^  payable  on  the  expiry  of  the  life  assured,  at  whatever  time  this  may 
happen.  Asrarances  ajre  also  effected  on  joint-lives,  under  various  contingencies ; 
bat  the  greater  number  are  those  made  on  policies  tor  the  whole  period  of  a  single 
life^  in  consideration  of  an  equal  annual  premium. 

UtM&ty  oflAfe  Aseunmoe. — Life  assurance  may  be  made  subservient  to  many 
purposes.  Of  these,  the  principal  is  enabling  persons  dependent  on  their  own  per- 
sonal exertions,  or  whose  income  ceases  at  weir  death,  to  secure  a  provision  for 
their  surviving  dependants  ;  but  it  is  also  highly  useful  in  various  commercial  and 
legal  transactions.    Among  others,  the  following  may  be  onumerated : — 

Cftpltel  Iftid  oat  in  the  purchafe  of  annuities  depending  on  a  Itfe  wiU  aoqaire  permanence  by 
aeMinng  Micli  UIb. 
fiecnritiet  on  life  inftereste  majt  by  aaeurance,  be  rendered  elix ible  for  the  purpose  of  raising  loans. 
Fines  mav  be  applied  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  determinable  upon  the  demise  of  a  party  or 
Murtiea.    The  guardians  of  a  person  who,  at  a  colain  age,  will  come  Into  tiie  possession  of  i 


parties.  Irae  guardians  of  a  person  who,  at  a  colain  age,  will  come  Into  tiie  possession  of  pro- 
perty, may  obtain  a  security  for  advances  made  in  the  interim,  bv  assHring  his  life  until  he  shall 
M-riTe  at  the  given  age.    Depeodants  on  the  lives  of  others  nu^,  by  assuring  such  lives,  be  relieved 


Irotn  the  anzkty  natural  to  thehr  situation. 

A  debtor  who  is  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors  immediately,  but  who  may  have 
the  means  of  liquidating  the  amount  in  a  certain  time,  should  he  live  so  long,  may,  by  the  aid  of 
a  temporary  assurance  on  his  life,  offer  a  satisfactory  arrangement ;  or,  should  his  views  &U  in 
discharging  his  debts  in  the  given  time,  and  he  ot  his  creditors  oontinne  the  assurance,  the  amount 
will  by  that  means  be  realised  at  his  decease. 

Ferstms  having  issoed  post  obit  bonds  may  realise  their  amount  at  the  time  they  become  pay- 
able, by  assuring -the  life  or  lives  on  whose  failure  they  become  due. 

Marriage  settlements  may  be  effected  advantageously  through  the  means  of  life  asmranoe,  par- 
ticularly where  the  huslmnd  is  engaged  in  trade.  For  example ;  if  the  lady's  fortune  be  £9000, 
one-half  may  be  placed  at  the  gentleman  Is  disposal,  and  the  remaining  half  be  invested  in  the 
funds,  in  the  names  of  trustees,  on  bdutlf  of  the  lady.  The  interest  on  this  investment,  employed 
in  an  assurance  on  the  gentleman's  life  (his  age  being 2fi),  will  realize  £2000,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  lady's  fortune,  at  Bis  decease,  which,  with  the  principal  money  in  the  ftmds  added,  sivee 
Xaooo,  the  lady's  original  fortune  hacreased  by  one-half,  and  independent  of  whatever  the  husband 
may  have  made  of  the  moiety  he  received. 

It  Ib.  however,  almost  impossible  to  detail  the  various  ramifications  of  the  system, 
or  to  limit  the  extent  to  which  it  mav  be  carried  in  a  country  such  aa  Great 
Britain.  It  encourages  all  to  the  moral  obligation  of  exercising  forethought  and 
prudence,  since  through  its  means  these  virtues  may  be  successfully  practised,  and 
their  ultimate  reward  secured.  These  are  benefits  which  it  coniers  upon  tito 
individual.  But  the  system  is  likewise  highly  beneficial  to  society  at  large,  inas- 
much as  while  the  annual  premiums  are  considered  as  a  part  of  expenditure,  they 
and  the  accruing  interest  on  them  are  in  truth  so  much  added  to  the  productive 
capital  of  the  community.  It  was  therefore  with  much  Justice  that  Mr  Morgan 
considered  **  every  assurance  made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  a  surviving 
family,  in  whatever  office,  it  is  eflfocted,  not  only  as  a  private  but  as  a  public  good.^ 

Atsuranoe  Societies»'-'The  assurers  in  this  country  are  generally  pubue  companies 
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or  offices.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  AmicaUe.  churtered  in  1706 ;  next,  the  Rqjal 
Exchange,  and  London  Corporation,  both  in  1720 ;  then  the  Eouitable,  in  1^62. 
In  1792,  the  Westminster  was  founded  ;  then  the  Pelican  in  179/;  and  the  Globe 
in  1799.  Many  other  societies  hare  becm  founded  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  and  their  number  is  at  present  nearly  ninet^r,  which  is  exdnsiTe 
of  those  whose  operations  are  confined  to  particular  professions  or  trades.  The 
premiums  required  are  adjusted  according  to  the  a^  of  the  party  on  whose  life 
the  assurance  is  made.  Thev  are  lowest  on  young  hres,  and  increase  firom  year  to 
year  as  the  expectancy  of  life  diminishes.  The  rates  of  many  of  tiie  offices  are 
calculated  according  to  a  table  of  the  duration  of  life,  founded  on  Uie  Northampton 
bills  of  mortality  :  others,  according  to  later  tiU>les  formed  from  obserrations  apon 
the  population  or  Carlisle,  and  on  the  mortality  found  to  exist  among  the  goT- 
emment  life  annuitants.  [Interest  akd  Aniotities.]  The  Northampton  taSles, 
principally  used  by  the  older  offices,  show  a  much  higher  (or  more  rapid)  mortality 
than  is  now  found  to  obtain,  and  very  large  profits  have  in  consequence  been  realixed 
by  many  establishments,  particularly  those,  such  as  the  Equitable,  who  haTO 
besides  reckoned  upon  money  being  improvable  at  only  3  per  cent,  interest.  The 
younger  offices  have  commonly  arranged  their  scales  of  premiums  upon  yiews 
more  faTourable  to  the  continuance  of  ufe.  Yet  even  in  those  cases  considerable 
sayings  are  generally  realized,  as  the  mortality  prevailing  among  assured  lives  is 
commonly  less  than  that  indicated  by  any  of  the  tables  at  present  in  use,  owing 
to  improvements  in  medical  science,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  the  people  since 
these  tables  were  constructed  f  while,  again,  assurance  offices  have,  by  the  purchase 
of  reversions  and  otherwise,  frequent  opportunities  of  investing  tiieir  funds  at  a 
much  higher  rate  of  interest  thaji  that  at  which  their  premiums  are  computed. 

The  annexed  table  shows  in  a  classified  form  the  annual  premiums  demanded  by 
nearly  all  the  British  offices,  and  by  two  foreign  offices,  for  an  assurance  of  £100 
on  the  whole  life,  after  the  a^  30, 40,  and  50.  It  also  exhibits  the  precise  rates 
at  these  ages,  according  to  different  tables  of  mortality,  reckoning  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  or  the  annuiU  premium  which,  accumulated  at  the  said  rate  of  interest,  would 
exactly  amount  to  £100  at  the  expiration  of  life,  as  shown  by  these  tables. 

1.  llie  offices  included  in  the  fiinst  class  are,  proprietary,  or  joint  stock  compa- 
nies, vnth  a  subscribed  or  paid-up  capital,  wluch  assure  to  a  person  paying  a  fixed 
premium  a  fixed  sum  at  his  death,  and  divide  their  profits  entirely  among  their 
shareholders.  This  system,  therefore,  is  merely  the  sale  of  an  insurance  to  those 
who  are  disposed  to  purchase,  at  such  prices  as  shall  leave  a  profit  to  the  proprietors. 

2.  The  second  class  consist  of  muhtal  atturance  sooiehes,  which  have  no  pro- 
prietary, but  divide  aU  their  profits  among  the  assured,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  and  reserving  a  guarantee  fund.  The  mode  of  ciuculating 
profits,  however,  and  the  proportion  reserved  for  a  guarantee  fund,  appear  to 
differ  in  all.  Thus — the  Amicable  distributes  profits  equally,  share  for  share, 
among  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  memb^,  vnthout  reference  to  the  time 
during  which  the  assurance  may  have  continued :  the  Equitable  divides  theirs  only 
among  the  5000  members  who  have  been  longest  assured :  the  Norwich  Union  adds 
septennially  the  whole  of  the  surplus  premiums  to  the  policies  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  psid :  the  Scottish  Widows^  Fund  adds  two-thirds  of  their  surplus  premiums 
septennial]  v  to  the  policies,  not  only  retrospecHvelvm  rc^s^urd  to  the  number  of  pre- 
miums paid,  but  also  prospectively  in  regard  to  alTpolicies  that  may  emerge  before 
the  next  stated  period  of  investigation  :  and  the  Scottish  Provident  reserves  the 
surplus  entire  for  those  members  who  survive  the  period  at  which  their  premiums, 
with  accumulated  interest,  amount  to  the  sums  in  their  policies.  These,  as  vrell 
as  the  other  plans,  will  be  found  more  fully  explained  in  the  prospectuses  issued 
by  the  different  offices. 

3.  The  third  class,  called  mixed  mutual  and  proprietary  astodatiom,  generally 
divide  their  profits  in  a  certain  proportion  betwixt  a  body  of  proprietors  and  the 
parties  assured  at  stated  periods,  commonly  every  five  or  seven  years.  The  diare  <^ 
the  assured  is,  by  many  of  the  offices  of  this  class,  as  well  as  of  class  2d,  either  added 
to  the  policy^  or  appliea  in  reducing  the  annual  premiums,  in  the  option  of  the  party. 
The  proportions  allowed  to  the  asrared  by  the  different  offices,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
have  been  made  public,  are  as  foUow  i—Five  per  cent,,  Westminster ;  Two-thirdt 

*  The  principle  acted  upon  by  offloes  of  r^ectlng  bad  lives  might  also  be  suppoaed  to  presenrt 
their  rate  of  mortality  above  the  average ;  but  this  is  counterbalanced  by  the  adverse  interests 
which  lead,  notwithstanding  every  precaatlon,  to  policies  being  effected  upon  many  such  lives. 
Hence  the  utmost  vigUanco  is  necessary  on  the  port  of  offices  to  keep  Inium  Uvesap  to  the  ordla- 
ary  standard. 
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Tablb  of  ^6  Anntial  Rates  of  Premium  charged  by  each  British  Office  at  the  Ages 
of  30, 40,  and  50,  for  an  Assorance  of  £100  upon  a  single  Life. 


1840 
1805 
1833i 


1.  PrcprietoTjf 

CompanUi. 

AgriculturaL..... 

Albion , 

Ai^gus 

lta4;AjTlum 

18371  Brfunnia 

1840iFannen 

18O3Olob0 

1797lPe»can 

ITSolRoyml  Exchange. 

1824  Yorkahire 

1834  York  &  London. 

2.   Mutual  Atto- 

ciations,* 
Amicable 

Bq^ltobieV.' !'.!'. 
1836  Hand  in  Hand... 
18381  London  4c  West- 


1835 
1834 
1835 

1808 


1706 
1837 
1762 


S  4 
2    6 

1  19 

2  2 
2  0 
2  4 
2  13 
2  8 
2  13 
2  5 
2    3 


Metropolitan 

Mutool 

National  Provi- 
dent  

Norwich  Union . . 
1825|Scottish  Amicable 
183r)  ScotUsh  Equitable 
1837!Scotti8hProvident 
1815lScottidi  WidowsF. 

United  TraveUers 

3.  Mixed  Mutual 
and  Proprietary, 
Aberdeen 

183»  Active 

183B>Aifred 

1824,Aliianoe 

ISuftAtlas 

1840|Ai»tralasian 

18391  Benevolent 

1838*  British  &  Colonial 


18261 


tr 


£  •.  d. 


ir  I  X 


32  19 
U3  2 
1U2  13 
02  17 
8  2  15 
12  18 
63  7 
S3  3 
313  8 
0  2  19 
02  17 


d.[£i, 

I1I4    5 
3,4    7 


2  10 
2  6 
2  13 
2  13 

2  9' 
2  9 
2  10 

2  10 
2  8 
2  11 
2  11 
2  1 
2  11 
2    8 


94 


3  19 

4  2 
4  1 
4    4 

4  10 
4  7 
4  10 


4  11 
4    6 


3  6 

3  2 

3  5 

3  5 

2  14 

3  5 
3  4  114  10    6 


18201  Brit.  Commercial 
18381 


2    5 

2  6 
2  13 
2  9 
2  13 
2  0 
2  6 
2  8 
2  13 
2  8 
2  9 
2  9 
2    6 


British  Empire  . . 

1833  Caledonian 

1838, City  of  GUagow.. 
1840,  Church  ofEofrtand 
1825iClerical,  Medical 

Ac 2  10 

UKI»  Commercial 2    8 

1824;Crown 2  10 

1807lBagle 2   9 

1823lEconomic 2    4 

1823!  Edinburgh 12   7 

1839^  Edinburgh  ftGlas-l 

I    gow 2    6 


7 
10 
5 
2 

6 

7 

4 
10 

5 

4 
10 

93 
10^3 


4  16 
4  7 
4  10 
4  10 


34  12 
44  12 
64  12 


3 

0 
6 
6 

94 
64 


2  19 

3  1 
3  7 
3  6 
3    7 

2  15 

3  2 
3    5 


43  3 

10  3  5 

4i3  4 

1013  4 

312  19 

713  3 

WZ  1 


6 

4 

4  10 

4  14 

4  10 

4    1 

4  12 

0{4  10 

11  4  12 

7|4  12 

24    7 

64    8 

64  13 

8I4  7 
0;4  10 

7,4  8 
4  4  12 
94    8 

24    9 


3'4    9    1 


1838 


1819 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1821 
1807 
1820 
1823 
ia'l6 
1836 
1841 
1721 
1806 
1840 

1824 
1836 
1837 

1830 
1837 
1809 
1836 
1797 
1826 


a  Mixtd  conti- 
nued. 

English  and  Soot- 

tShLaw 

1840  EquiUble  (New) 
"""  European 

Family  Endowm<, 

Freemasons 

GUagow 

Guaraian 

Hope 

Imperial 

Law  Life 

Legal  dc  General.. 

Lie'.  Victuallers.. 

Life  Assoc  of  Scot. 

LondonAssurance 

London  Life. .. 

London,  Edin- 
burgh, h.  Dublin 

Manchester 

Minerva. 

National  Endow- 
ment  

National 

National  Loan  Fd. 

North  British.... 

North  of  Scotland 

Palladium 

Promoter. 
1835  Protector. 

Protestant  Dissen- 
ters.  

Provident , 

Rock 

Royal  Naval  and 
Military. 


£s.  d. 


IT 


£s.  d. 


£  s.  d. 


9 

9 

7 

9 

2  10 

2  13 

2  13 

2  13 

2  10 

2    5 

2    8 

2  11 

2  19 

2  8 
2  10 
2  10 


1806 
I80(i 
1837 


1824 
1825 
1836 

1810 
1714 


3  7  II 

, 33  7    « 

Scottish  Union...  12    9  113  5    0 

12  10    73  4  11 


Standard.. 
Standard  of  Eng- 

bmd 

Sun 

Union 

18351  United  Kingdom 


1834 
1825 
1838 
1807 
1792 


93 

13 
33 
7'3 
5:3 
13 
73 
53 
5!3 
53 

8l3 

73 
I1I3 


6 
3 
4 
5 

2 
3 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
1 
5 
7 
013  15 


ir 


64  10 
54    8 

34    8 
94  10 

10 

10 


6 
6 

4    9    3 

4    6  11 

4    8    0 

4  10 

4  10 

4  10 

4  10 
3I4  9 
II4  13 

04  16 

05  4 


1013  5  04  10  7 
73  5  0480 
73    5    0480 


5 

9 

9 

9 

d2    5 

.2  13 

.2    9 

.2  10 

2  11 
2  13 
2  13 

2  12 


3    5    04    8    0 


1  19 

2  9 
2  13 
2    8 


Universal 2    8  10 


University. 
Victoria... 
West  of  England 


Westminster 12  13 


KorthoMi^ptanZper 
cent. 

Carlisle  3  per  cent 

Equitable  Experi- 
ence do 

Gov.  Males  do... 

Oov.  Females  do. 


2  10 

2    9 
2    8 


6 

4  18  7 

4  13  6 

4  11  11 
4    7 

7  11|4  10  8 

6    6'4  14  2 


33    5 

53    6 
2  19    5 
3 
3 


04 
54 
34 


7    0 
7  11 


2  13    5 

3  6    6 
7  11 
3    4 
3 
4 
6 
1 


4  15  0 

4  10  8 

4  10  8 

4  14  6 
4    7 

4    8  6 


2  13 
1  19 

1  18 

2  2 

!l  17 


3  18 

4  14 
4  10 
4  10 
4  5 
4  7 
4  11  10 

34    3 
1114  10  10 


53    7  11 
12  12    0 


2  10 
2  15 

2    8 


4  10 
3  12 


3  11 
1 
7 


oftme-fiflh^  London  Assurance  and  National  \OM-th\rd^  Benevolent  and  Union  ; 
One-hall,  Australasian,  Guardian,  Protestant  Dissenters,  Sun,  and  Victoria  ;  Two- 
thirdt,  Caledonian,  City  of  Glasgow,  Crown,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  English  and 
Scottish  Law,  Equitable  (New),  European,  Hope,  Imperial,  Licensed  Victuallers, 
Manchester,  National  Endowment,  National  LoiEkn  Fund,  North  British,  Rock, 
Scottish  Union,  and  United  Kingdom;  Three-fmirtfu,  Active.  Economic,  Promoter, 
Protector. and  Universal;  Fowr-^A*,  Alfred,  British  and  Colonial,  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Eagle,  Edinburgh,  Familv  Endowment,  Law  Life,  Le^l  and  General,  Minerva, 
Palladium,  Royal  NaTal  and  Military,  and  University  ;  Fwe-tixth$,  Commercial ; 

*  Some  of  then  bav«  adopted  separate  lower  scales  for  temporary  and  non-partidpating  UBvaneea 
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Nine-tentht,  North  of  ScoUand ;  SeverUeet^'mffhieerUht,  ProTident ;  Whole  firm 
participation  acaUy  Aberdeen,'British  Em^re,  freemasooa.  and  London,  Edinbur^ 
and  Dublin,  London  Life,  and  Life  Assoaation  of  Scotland.  But  these  prop<utioii8, 
it  has  to  be  observed,  form  a  very  uncertain  view  of  the  advanta^^  to  the  assnred. 
as  the  companies  generally  differ  in  their  mode  of  estimating  profits,  emoao  oc 
management,  and  in  the  benefits  reserved  for  their  shareholders.  In  this  imoer- 
tainty,  perhaps  the  safest  guides  are  the  statements  which  are  puldiahed  by  some 
of  the  offices  of  the  profits  actually  assigned  to  the  parties  assured. 

Many  of  the  offices  in  this  class  have  lower  scales,  onder  idiich  tiie  aasored 
remain  independent  of  them,  as  in  chus  first.  In  not  a  few  also  tiie  rates  of 
premium  on  the  lives  of  females  are  ratiier  less  than  on  those  of  males. 

The  selection  of  an  office  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty;  and 
can  seldom  indeed  be  fitly  made  by  persons  not  conversant  with  life  assuranoe 
business.  The  mutual  assurance  and  proprietair  systems  have  each  their  advocates. 
On  behalf  of  the  first,  it  is  chiefiy  argued  that  the  assured  have  the  benefit  of  aD  the 
profit  realized  ;  while  the  proprietary  companies  state  that  their  arrangement  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity,  that  the  realization  of  profit  by  the  assured  under  the 
former  system  is  uncertain,  and  that  it  entails  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  part- 
ners for  the  losses  of  the  society.*  Each  kind,  however,  has  its  advantages,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  of  the  p>arty  vnshing  to  be  assured.  For  family  purposes,  and 
ospecially  wh^^  the  partv  is  young,  the  mutual  associations  are  generally  preferred ; 
while  for  temporary  or  ''short  assurances,"  and  those  connect^  with  many  kinds 
of  trust  and  money  transactions,  a  liberal  proprietary  company  is  eommonly 
chosen :  the  mixed  associations  hold  out  the  advantages  of  both  methods.  A  pro- 
prietary company  making  no  returns  will  be  sdected  on  a  joint  oonsideratioa  of 
Its  respectability,  rate  of  premium^  and  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  its  policy. 
In  the  case  of  a  mixed  office  shanng  profits,  regard  will  besides  be  psid  to  the 
amount  of  their  returns  or  boniu.  In  a  mutual  society,  the  rate  of  premium  is  by 
some  deemed  of  minor  importance^  as  the  surplus  is  divided  whoDy  among  the 
assured,  and  the  office  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  his  savings  bank ;  but  rates 
greatly  m  excess  lead  to  a  needless  ampUtude  of  funds,— a  o<mdition  not  very  &voiir- 
able  to  economical  management. 

In  the  division  of  the  surplus  premiums  or  bonuses,  the  methods  followed  by  the 
offices  seem  to  be  fair,  in  so  far  as  they  make  the  chance  of  surplus  the  same  for 
one  member  as  for  another,  at  least  oi  those  who  enter  at  the  same  age :  if  there 
be  any  thing  inequitable,  it  arises  when  the  premiums,  as  is  sometimes  objected  to 
those  computed  vtom  the  Northampton  Table,  are  disproportioned  at  different  ages, 
so  that  the  surplus  is  differently  levied  upon  different  claisses  of  members.  But  the 
high  respectability  of  most  or  all  of  the  offices  using  the  Northampton  Table  has 
led  to  this  aU^ged  inequality  beingvery  generally  msregarded. 

Mode  qf  E^cHna  ^Muronctf.— %e  company  delivers  to  the  party  proposing  an 
assurance  a  printed  form,  which,  Tdiere  the  assurance  is  on  his  own  life,  he  fills 
up  with  his  name  and  designation,  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth,  the  sum  to  be 
assured,  and  the  duration  of  the  assurance,  along  with  various  purticulars  regard- 
ing his  health,  viz. :  whether  he  has  resided  abroad,  has  had  smallpox  or  cowpox, 
been  affected  vrith  palsy,  apoplexy,  fits,  convulsions,  spitting  of  blood,  oonsumption; 
or  has  been  subject  to  gout,  insanity,  rupture,  or  to  any  other  disease  tending  to 
shorten  life.  Tnis  is  followed  by  a  certmcate  or  declarationj  warranting  the  truth 
of  these  particulars,  and  declaring  them  to  form  the  basis  of  the  contract.  Where 
the  assurance  is  intended  to  be  on  another  life  than  that  of  the  proposer,  the  same 
particulars  are  furnished,  and  warranted,  vrith  a  farther  declaration  that  the  pro- 

nr  has  an  interest  in  tne  life  of  the  other  to  the  full  amount  to  be  assured  thereon, 
oth  cases,  references  are  besides  given  to  two  friends  of  the  party  on  whom 
the  assurance  is  made.  One  of  these  must  generally  be  the  party^  usual  medical 
attendant,  from  whom  a  very  minute  declaration  is  sometimes  required,  not  only 
op  the  above  particulars  regurding  the  party's  health,  but  also  as  to  his  predispesi- 
tion  to  disease,  and  his  habits  as  to  activity  and  temperance.    When  this  is  com- 

*  Eveiy  desirable  lecurlty  may  be  obtained  on  the  mutual  principle.  The  no|ai«tarT  and 
mixed  companies  offer,  it  is  troe,  the  guaranty  of  a  subscribed  or  paia  up  capltaj  in  additkni  to 
the  premiums,  but  it  has  long  been  proved,  that  with  proper  tables  and  a  &ir  amount  of  business 
at  starting,  this  capital  is  unnecessary.  The  only  advantage  of  ci^ital  to  an  olBoe  seems  to  lie  in 
its  enabling  the  directors  Justifiably  to  seek  for  investments  on  secondary  securities,  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest ;  hivestments  which  a  mutual  society  must  avoid,  and  which  even  other  oflSces,  especially 
those  on  the  mixed  plan,  should  shun  until  a  sum  sufRdent  (with  future  premiums)  to  meet  all 
«lalas  is  Mt  apact  in  the  bert  secnritieB  which  the  state  of  society  offers. 
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pleted,  the  party  whose  life  is  to  be  assured  generally  makes  his  appearance  before 
a  committee  of  the  directors  of  the  oomi>any,  or  their  medical  officer,  by  whom 
farther  inquiries  are  made  ;  and  the  result  is  entered  in  the  company's  books  accord- 
ingly. The  declaration,  certificates,  and  other  papers,  are  then  laid  before  the 
bc^rd ;  and  from  these  documents,  and  frequently  information  deriTed  from  otW 
sources,  their  decision  is  formed,  and  communicated  to  the  applicant.  On  payment 
<if  the  premium  a  receipt  is  given,  containing  the  number  «  the  policy,  which  is 
then  made  out  agreeably  to  the  declaration,  inspected  by  the  boud,  signed  by  a 
certain  number  of  directors,  and  delivered  to  the  party  interested. 

If  the  party  over  whose  life  the  assurance  is  maae  cannot  i^ipear  before  the 
directors,  or  any  one  appointed  by  them,  a  ./Sue  varying  from  10s.  to  £1  per  cent. 
on  the  sum  assured  is  usually  charged  for  non-attendance.  A  few  offices  likewise 
require  a  small  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  lodging  the  ^oposal ;  others  5s.  or 
10s.  pec  cent,  as  entry-money.  In  all  cases,  however,  there  is  a  dtay  to  be  paid  to 
l^vemment  on  the  policy,  which,  when  the  sum  is  not  aboTc  £50,  is  2b.  6d. ;  above 
je50  and  not  above  £100, 5e.;  above  £100  and  under  £500,  £1 ;  when  £500  and 
under  £1000,  £2 :  £1000  and  under  £3000,  £3 ;  £3000  and  under  £5000,  £4 ; 
^£5000  and  upwards,  £5.  There  is  thus  always  an  addition  to  the  first  year's 
premium ;  but  in  the  policy  the  premium  only  is  named,  as  on  the  regular 
payment  of  this  sum  its  existence  depends.  The  time  allowed  toit  payment  of  the 
periodical  premium  varies  in  difierent  offices  from  15  days  to  3  months  after  the 
date  it  is  due ;  but  in  most  offices  the  forfeiture  of  the  p<Hicy  may  be  prevented  by 
i>a3rin£  a  fine  of  firom  10s.  to  £]  per  cent,  on  the  sum  assured,  within  a  farther 
limitea  time,  and  giving  a  warranty  that  the  individual  is  in  good  health. 

The  consideration  for  an  ordinary  assurance  is,  as  alreadv  noticed,  generally  paid 
in  eiqual  annual  premiums ;  but  many  other  phuis  are  held  out  to  suit  the  con- 
Tenience  of  the  assured.  Thus,  it  may  be  paid-in  half-yearly  or  quarterly  instal- 
ments—according to  ascending  or  descending  scales  of  premiums,  or  by  premiums 
payable  during  a  limited  number  of  years.  Some  offices  also  will  accept  of  one-half 
of  the  annual  premiums  for  the  first  five  or  seven  years,  leaving  the  other  half,  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  afterwards,  or  deducted  at  death  from  the  amount 
assured. 

Exceptions  are  introduced  into  most  policies  declaratory  of  their  being  void  in 
the  following  cases  i — 1.  Death  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  or  at  sea,  exc^t  in 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  or  to  or  from  the  Continent, 
within  certain  boimdaries,— as  betwixt  Hamburg  and  Bordeaux.  2.  Entering  into 
naval  or  military  service  without  the  previous  coiisent  of  the  company.  3.  Death 
by  suicide.  4.  Death  by  duelling ;  and  5.  Death  by  the  hands  of  justioe.  The 
three  last,  however,  are  not  understood  when  the  assurance  is  on  another's  life  ; 
and  in  some  offices,  onerous  assignees  to  policies  opened  by  persons  on  their  own 
lives  may  be  similarly  protected,  to  the  extent  of  their  bona  fide  interest 

Extra  Risks  are  always  the  subject  of  special  agreement.  In  this  class  are 
comprehended  lives  above  60,  persons  going  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe^  and  per- 
sons whose  Hves  are  on  the  ground  of  health,  or,  from  the  nature  of  theur  employ- 
ment, not  assurable  at  the  common  rates  of  premium.  Such  risks  are  taken  by 
many  offices ;  but  the  assurance  of  lives  avowedly  diseased  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  Asylum,  the  Globe,  and  a  very  few  others. 

The  Assignation  of  the  Policy  is  sanctioned  by  law  ;  and  it  may  form  a  security 
for  sums  advanced,  or  become  an  obi'eot  of  sale.  The  holder  of  the  policy  in  these 
cases  pays  the  future  premiums,  and  his  advantage  consists  in  possessing  a  policy 
at  a  less  premium  than  he  must  have  paid  at  the  present  a^e  of  the  party  on  whose 
life  the  assurance  was  effected.  As  the  probability  of  life  is  continually  diminish- 
ing, the  value  of  the  policy  will  obviousiy  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  it  has 
endured.  Thus,  if  a  policy  of  £100,  originally  granted  on  a  life  of  25,  is  exposed 
to  sale  when  the  party  attains  the  age  of  60.  the  purchaser  will,  according  to  the 
snb^ined  table,  have  to  pav  only  £2, 2s.  5a.  annually  during  tbs  existence  of  the 
pohcy  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken  out  one  at  the  present  age  of  the  party,  his 
premium  would  be  £6, 6s.  6d.;  and  for  the  excess  of  the  latter  above  tne  former, 
namely,  £4, 4s.  Id.,  a  price  is  fixed.  The  value  of  a  policy  mav  also  depend  upon 
the  future  annual  contributicms  being  paid  under  a  guarantee  by  the  assignor,  or 
from  a  fiind  set  apart  by  him  ;  or  upon  the  premium  having  been  paid  in  a  sross 
sum  when  the  poucy  was  opei^.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
policy  must  be  most  valuable  to  the  party  assured  himself,  and  less  so  to  others, 
aocordinx  to  their  convenience  of  paying  the  premiums,  and  obtaining  proper 
informalion  respecting  the  party  in  whose  ufe  they  areintei^sted.    On  this  account* 
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and  periiapfl  for  the  still  weightier  reason  that  all  who  sink  capital  to  be  drmwB 
back  upon  a  contingency,  stipulate  for  a  much  higher  than  common  return  of 
interest  (independent  of  Uie  cbanoes  of  life),  policies  are  sold  at  very  dispropor- 
tionate prices.  Most  assurance  companies  are  willing  to  treat  for  a  rennnciatioa 
of  the  policy  :  but  where  it  has  been  opened  for  family  purposes,  and  the  aesnred's 
circumstances  become  reduced,  an  endeavour  is  fireqnently  made,  particularly 
where  the  policy  has  endured  for  a  considerable  time,  to  retain  it  among  his  friends. 
Of  Ute  yearsj  several  offices  have  adopted  the  plan  of  granting  loans  on  the  security 
of  their  policies. 

On  the  Ejfpirv  of  the  Life  Auured  the  office  requires  production  of  certain 
documents,—  sucn  as  the  register  of  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  and  references  to  the 
medical  persons  and  others  who  attended  him  in  his  last  illness  ;  and,  if  he  opened 
the  policy  hiinself|the  probate  of  his  will,  or,  if  it  has  been  assigned,  a  copy  of 
the  assignment.  The  tune  when  the  sum  assured  is  paid  varies  in  different  offices; 
but  is  commonly  within  three  months  after  proof  or  the  death.  In  this  Interval 
due  investigation  is  made ;  and  every  thmg  having  been  found  satisfactory, 
the  claimant  brings  with  him  the  pohc}r,  and  a  receii>t  for  the  sum.  which  is 
immediately  paid  to  him.  Where  a  claim  is  pavable  in  the  event  or  a  person 
bein^  alive  at  a  certain  time,  his  appearance  berore  the  directors,  or  a  person 
appomted  by  them,  is  requisite,  or  sufficient  proof  must  be  given  that  he  was  alive 
at  the  time  defined  by  the  policy. 

The  following,  extracted  from  the  tables  of  the  Pelican,  a  proprietary  oonapany, 
shows  the  rates  payable  at  different  periods  of  life  for  assurances  under  different 
circumstances :— 
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Law  op  Insuiunce  on  Lites. 
The  principles  set  forth  in  relation  to  the  other  two  great  branches  of 
the  contract  are  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  this  branch,  in  so  far  ts 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  different  circumstances  of  the  transaction.  If 
the  policy  be  not  on  the  life  of  the  insurer  himself,  he  must  haye  some  pecuniary 
interest  m  the  life  insured,  in  terms  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48 ;  and  no  fSuther 
sum  can  be  recovered  on  a  loss  than  to  the  extent  of  the  interest.  "  Very  few 
questions,**  says  Mr  Ellis,  **  have  arisen  upon  the  subject  of  interest,  because  the 
offices  are  never  in  the  habit  of  taking  that  objection,  unless  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  resisting;  payment  upon  some  other  fair  ana  proper  ground,  as  ftauda- 
lent  misrepresentation  or  concealment ;  and  if  they  are  dnyen  to  resist  on  ench  a 
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ground,  they  then,  in  order  to  make  their  case  the  stronger,  sometimes  also  object 
to  the  want  of  interest,  when  the  policy  is  open  to  the  oojection"  (123).  Where 
a  policy  of  insurance  in  which  there  was  no  such  interest  as  would  found  a  claim 
in  law  was  sold,  an  action  to  recover  back  the  purchase-money  was  dismissed, 
as  it  was  shown  to  be  the  practice  of  the  office  to  pay  in  such  cases  (Bar- 
ber V.  Morris,  1831.  Eltis^  124).  A  creditor  has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  debtor, 
but  if  the  debt  is  paid  in  any  manner,  the  interest  ceases,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr  Pitt's 
coachmaker,  who,  with  his  other  creditors,  was  paid  from  a  parliamentary  grant 
<Godsal  V.  Boldero,  9  Ecut.  72).  [Policy.J  The  holder  of  a  note  for  money  won 
at  play  has  no  insurable  interest.  Having  to  pay  a  fine,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Scot- 
land, a  grassum,  as  the  condition  of  a  lease  on  the  death  of  any  individual,  is  an 
ordinary  insurable  interest  on  his  life. 

Warranty  and  representation  are  of  great  imoortance  in  this  species  of  insur- 
uice.  It  is  usual  for  the  party  to  sign  a  specific  declaration  regarding  his  age, 
health,  and  habits  ;  and  if  this  be  part  of  the  policy,  its  contents  are  of  the  nature 
of  warranties.  The  warranty  that  the  person  *'  is  in  good  health  at  the  time  of 
making  the  policy  "  does  not  infer  perfect  freedom  from  disorder.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  life  is  *'  a  good  one. "  which  it  is  if  there  be  nothing  that  positively 
reduces  the  chance  of  the  individual  living  as  long  as  the  average  of  other  people.  A 
person  slightly  diseased,  namely,  b^  occasional  rheumatism,  may  die  of  an  increase 
of  the  disorder ;  but  the  chances  or  his  doing  so  are  scarcely  more  than  that  a  man 
in  perfectly  sound  health  may,  within  the  same  time,  fall  a  victim  to  a  deadly  dis- 
ease. If  there  be  a  fixed  consumption,  however,  or  disease  of  the  heart,  the  seeds  of 
death  are  planted,— the  subject  is  clearl}^  a  damaged  one,  and  though  it  may  hold  out 
for  some  time,  the  chances  are  against  it,  and  it  is  far  from  being  worth  the  same 
sum  with  an  undamaf^ed  commodity.  It  is  now  the  practice  to  require  some  spe- 
cific answers  to  certam  questions  as  to  the  party's  health,  namely,  if  ne  has  had  the 
smallpox,  or  has  been  inoculated !  If  he  has  had  the  gout  %  if  he  is  ruptured  ! 
and,  undoubtedly,  false  answers  to  such  questions  will  vitiate  the  contract.  It  is 
the  practice  to  foUow  up  with  the  question  whether  there  be  any  disease  tending 
to  shorten  life  1  And  the  answer  must  be  given  on  the  above  pnnciples.  Where 
the  insurance  office  demands  no  warranty  or  special  information,  it  takes  the  risk 
of  the  life  being  a  good  one,  subject  to  the  exception  of  fraud.  There  ma^r  always 
be  fhiud  in  the  concealment  of  material  facts.  It  is  held  that  the  person  insuring 
is  not  to  be  the  judge  of  what  is  material,  and  that  it  will  not  avail  him  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  thimc  the  circumstance  material,  and,  on  that  account,  did  not  com- 
municate it ;  so  that,  whenever  there  is  any  thing  in  the  position  of  the  insured, 
whether  as  to  health  or  habits,  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  generality  of  men, 
it  is  not  safe  to  omit  stating  it.  *'  The  contrary  doctrine,"  says  Mr  Justice  Bay- 
ley.  **  would  lead  to  frequent  suppression  of  information,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
diMcult  to  show  that  the  party  neglecting  to  give  the  information  thought  it  mate- 
riaL  But  if  it  be  held  that  all  material  facts  must  be  disclosed,  it  will  be  the  inter- 
est of  the  assured  to  make  a  full  and  fair  disclosure  of  all  the  information  within 
their  reach  ^  (Lindenau  v.  Desborough,  ElliSf  114).  If  the  person  has  been  seri- 
ondy  ill  recently  before  the  insurance  is  effected,  that  circumstance  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  and  reference  should  be  made  to  the  physician  who  attended  him.  A  cer- 
tificate is  generally  required  from  the  usual  mediciu  attendant,  and  if,  instead  of  the 
physician  who  has  been  recently  attending,  one  who  attended  at  a  distant  period 
only  is  adduced,  the  policy  will  be  vitiated.  It  is  usual  to  apply  for  information  to 
a  private  friend,  the  truth  of  whose  statemente  is  material  to  the  validity  of  the 
pNOiicy.  In  Scotland,  in  a  case  where  the  answer  of  the  private  friend  to  the  ques- 
tion ^  Can  yon  give  any  and  what  information  respecting  his  habite  1  whether 
active  or  sedentary  1  temperate  or  free  T  was,  ''he  takes  moderate  exercise,  and 
is  temperate  in  his  living  ; "  and  that  to  the  question  **  do  you  know  any  reason 
why  an  assurance  on  his  life  would  be  more  than  usuaUy  hazardous,*'  was.  **  I 
know  of  none  ;**— the  concealment  of  an  excessive  habit  of  opium-eating  was  held 
material  (Forbes  &  Co.  agt,  Ed.  Life  Assur.  Ck).,  9th  March,  1832. 10  .S.  4*  D.  451). 
A  person  insuring  on  the  life  of  another  is  in  all  respects  in  the  same  situation 
which  that  person  would  be  in  if  insuring  on  his  own  life^  in  respect  to  concealment, 
representation,  and  warranty;  and  his  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  does  not  pro- 
tect him  if  he  give  false  information,  or  conceal  material  facts. — (J*ark,  636-^52. 
MarshalL  770-784.    Ettui  on  Fire  and  Ltfe  Insurance,) 

INSURANCE  (MARINE)  is  insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea  and  enemy,  in- 
cluding the  chances  of  fire,  piracy,  and  barratry.  Ito  introduction  is  believed  to 
have  been  coeval  with  that  extraordinary  development  of  maritime  and  commercial 
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enterprise  wliich  dJBtingniihee  the  15tli  eentory.  Bat  a  lonff  period  eUpeed  before 
its  practice  became  general ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  middle  of  last  centurr  that 
in  tnis  eoontrr  it  was  snbjeoted  to  dearly  defined  laws,— lui  advantage  which  was 
then  conferred  upon  it  mainly  by  an  admirable  series  of  decisions  bv  Lord  Mans- 
field. Chief-jnstioe  of  the  King's  Bench  between  1756  and  1788.  It  differs  f^m  fire 
and  lifb  insurance  both  in  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  and  in  the  diver- 
sified  nature  of  the  risks  against  which  security  is  soucfat.  The  great  emporium 
of  marine  insuranoe  is  London,  where  it  is  effected  chiefiy  through  means  of  indi- 
vidual underwriters,  who  congregate  at  Lloyd's  Subscription  R4x>m8,  in  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Indeed,  until  18*24,  with  an  exception  in  £iTour  of  two  chartered  as- 
sociations, the  RoyaJ  Exchange  and  London  Assurance  Companies,  it  was  not  law- 
ful in  England  for  any  two  or  more  individuals  to  combine  together  for  taking  upon 
themselves  sea-risks  ;  but  in  that  year  an  act  was  passed  whidi  allowed  any  number 
of  persons  to  associate  themselves  together  for  undertaking  marine  insurances ; 
ana  many  joint-stock  companies  have  been  since  formed  and  put  in  action  for  that 
purpose,  both  in  London  and  other  ports,  though  nearly  all  the  great  adventures, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  business,  continue  to  be  taken  to  individual 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's. 

The  establishment  of  Lloyd's  niaybe  re^^arded  as  the  focus  of  the  maritime  com- 
merce of  the  world.  [Lloyd's.]  There  is  scarcely  a  seaport  of  any  consequence 
in  which  the  committee  has  not  an  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  survey  all  ships 
launched,  and  to  continue  from  time  to  time  to  transmit  all  necessary  information 
about  them ;  also  to  give  intelligence  of  all  departures  and  arrivals,  ships  spoken 
with  at  sea,  wrecks,  accidents,  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  likewise,  m  ease  of 
damage  to  goods  insured,  to  examine  and  report  their  condition,  and  gener^y  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  underwriters.  In  this  way  that  body  of  men  are 
suppled  with  every  information  which  it  concerns  them  to  possess ;  and  as,  besides 
all  British  ships,  a  hurge  proportion  of  those  of  other  states  are  registered  in  their 
books  with  every  minute  particular,  they  have  seldom  more  hesitation  in  accepting 
insurance  on  a  n>reign  vessel  than  on  one  of  this  country. 

Merchants  and  shipowners  sometimes  transact  their  ovm  business  at  Lloyd's, 
but  more  commonly  insurances  are  effected  through  the  medium  of  brokers,  who 
are  remunerated,  not  by  the  assured--their  employers— but  by  the  undervmters, 
with  whom  they  nave  a  current  account :  their  regular  allowance  is  5  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  the  gross  premium  in  each  case,  and,  in  addition,  12  per  oent  upon 
the  net  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  them  at  the  end  of  the  year,  half-year,  or  otiber 
period,  when  the  broker  makes  a  settlement,  after  deducting  all  losses  and  ayerages 
recovered  for  the  assured.  As  some  compensation  for  the  12  per  cent.,  which  he 
foregoes  in  the  case  of  loss,  the  broker  charges  the  party  assured  10s.  per  £100 
upon  the  amount  recoveredf.  The  underwriters  seldom  run  a  hazard  to  any  large 
amount  upon  one  ship  ;  their  principle  of  transacting  business  is  to  distribute  their 
risks  over  as  many  vessels  as  they  can,  so  as  to  lessen  the  proportionate  probability 
of  great  loss ;  and  hence  few  vrill  subscribe  more  than  £500  or  £600  on  one  ship  : 
indeed,  the  average  may  be  reckoned  nearer  to  £200 ;  but  the  policy  is  handed  rouncl 
among  the  underwriters  until  Uie  required  amount  is  filled  up ;  and  thus,  when 
an  adequate  premium  is  afforded,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting  assurances 
to  almost  an  unlimited  extent. 

Insurances  of  moderate  amount  are  in  general  effected  vrith  greater  facility  and 
despatch  with  a  company,— the  risk  being  commonly  accepted  or  rejected  at  once 
by  their  manager.  These  coinpanies,  as  at  Lloyd's,  all  allow  5  per  cent  discMrant  or 
brokerage  on  the  premium  ;  but  their  practice  is  not  uniform  in  other  reepecte. 
The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  Marme  Insurance  Company  of  London :— **  All 

Strties  to  be  allowed  5  per  cent,  brokerage  and  10  per  cent  clisoount  for  cash, 
urrent  credit  accounts  to  be  opened  vrith  the  consent  of  a  board  of  directors,  the 
same  to  close  on  the  31st  of  December  in  each  year,  and  the  balance  to  be  Mid  on 
or  before  the  5th  of  April  foUovriuff,  when  12  per  cent,  discount  vrill  be  allowed 
upon  the  balance,  such  discount  to  be  forfeited  if  the  balance  be  not  then  paid." 

In  some  places  there  are  clubs,  or  mutual  insuranoe  associations,  in  whidi  no 
premium  is  paid,  but  each  member  is  periodically  called  upon  to  defray  a  pro- 
portion of  the  losses  sustained.— the  rate  of  his  contribution  depending  upon  the 
yalue  of  the  property  hazardea  by  him.  These  clubs  are  usually  confined  to  par- 
ticular brancnes  of  trade,  as  the  coal-trade,  where  the  risks  incurred  by  all  the 
members  are  commonly  equal  in  degree,— a  condition  essential  to  render  the  asso- 
ciation equitable. 

The  rate  of  premium  varies  of  course  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ship,  the 
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season  of  the  year,  and  the  nature  of  the  roya^.  It  is  not  based,  as  fai  life  assur- 
ance, upon  any  systematic  arrangement  of  fa^s,  but  is  deduced,  as  in  fire  insur- 
ance, merely  nx>m  a  loose  geneial  estimate  of  the  risk.  For  an  account  of  the 
stamp  duties  payable,  see  the  head  Policy. 

In  effecting  an  insurance,  merchants  should  take  care  that  their  policy  oorers  not 
only  the  ftiU  value  of  their  property,  but  likewise  the  expenses  St  insurance  and 
recorery  in  case  of  loss  or  damage. 

Law  op  Marine  Insurance. 

Parties. — Any  individual,  whether  a  British  subject  or  an  alien,  may  insure  his 
interest  in  a  vessel,  provided  he  be  not  an  alien  enemy.  It  has  been  generally  pro- 
vided by  temporary  acts  during  war,  that  no  foreign  enemy's  interest  shall  be 
insured  m  the  United  Kingdom,  with  penalties  against  underwriters  contravening. 
By  common  law,  however,  no  alien  enemy  can  recover  on  a  policy  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  whether  it  has  been  entered  into  before  or  after  the  de- 
claration of  war  ;  nor  can  an  action  be  maintained  by  any  one  on  an  insurance  on 
the  property  of  an  alien  enemy.  A  license  to  trade  with  this  country  granted  to 
an  alien  enemy,  does  not  remove  his  personal  disability  to  sue  in  his  own  name, 
but  it  incidentally  legalizes  an  insurance  on  his  goods  shipped  for  the  benefit  of 
British  subjects,  so  as  to  enable  his  agent  here  to  sue  upon  it.  No  insurance 
can  be  recoverea  on,  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  British  capture,  as  was  decided  where 
the  insurance  on  a  French  vessel  was  made  before  the  war  in  which  she  was  cap- 
tured, and  action  raised  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  (Gamba  v.  Le  Mesurier, 
4  East.  407).  It  is  held,  indeed,  that  losses  happening  durin|[  the  existence  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  respective  countries  of  the  insur^  and  insurer,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  excluded  from  the  perils  in  the  policy.  It  is  said  that  British  pro- 
perty may  lawfully  be  insured  against  British  capture,  seizure,  and  detention,  it 
Deinsr  presumed  that  any  loss  so  occasioned  would  be  caused  by  mistake.  An 
EngMsh  subject  living  under  the  protection  and  acting  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign 
state,  is  looked  on  as  an  alien  enemy  in  respect  of  any  insurable  interest.  Mere 
rcjidence  in  a  hostile  territory,  however,  does  not  constitute  such  a  disqua- 
lification. A  neutral,  though  residing  in  a  hostile  territory,  and  in  partnership 
with  an  enemy,  may  insure  his  share  of  the  interest.  The  parties  who,  in  this 
country,  are  entitled  to  carry  on  Uie  business  of  marine  insurers  or  underwriters, 
have  been  already  described. 

Subject :  Interest.^The  insured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  subject.  By  1 9  Geo. 
II.  c.  37,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  wager-polides,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
insurance  **  on  any  snip  belonging  to  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  or  any 
goods,  merchandises,  or  effects,  &o."  should  be  made,  **  interest  or  no  interest,  or 
without  farther  proof  of  interest  than  the  policy,  or  by  way  of  gaining  or  wagering, 
or  without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  assurer  y*  and  assurances  in  contravention 
of  the  act  are  null.  There  is  an  exception  in  favour  of  British  privateers,  on 
which  insurances  may  be  made,  interest  or  no  interest,  firee  of  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  salvage  to  the  insurer ;  and  by  §  3,  effects  coming  f^om  places 
beloncing  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  Portugal  are  excepted.  It  has  been  decided 
that  the  statute  does  not  extend  to  foreign  property  in  foreign  ships,  and  there- 
fore a  condition  that  the  policy  is  to  oe  denned  sufficient  proof  of  interest. 
in  case  of  loss,  in  such  a  case  is  binding,  and  renders  the  policy  sufficient  proor 
accordingly  (Thellusson  v.  Fletcher,  f  Doug.  315).  In  cases  where  the  act 
requires  an  interest,  if  the  person  insured  part  with  his  interest,  the  insurance  fUls. 
The  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading  to  a  ci^tor  is  held  on  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion a  transference,  to  the  effect  oiterminating  an  insurance  j  the  parties,  however, 
are  entitled  to  show  that  their  understanding  of  the  transaction  was  different.  An 
insurable  interest  does  not  require  to  be  a  direct  right  of  property.  Any  valuable 
interest  arising  from  the  subject,  unless  speciaUy  excluded  (as  is  the  case  with 


n's  wages)  may  be  insured,  e.  g,  the  commission,  or  privileges,  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  money  expended  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  expected  profits,  flight, 
and  interest  in  bottomry  and  respondentia  bonds.  An  owner  may  even  insure, 
under  the  head  of  fireight,  the  benefit  which  he  derives  iVom  carrying  his  own  goods. 
When  fk^ight  is  insured,  it  must  be  shown,  before  recovery,  that  but  for  the  loss  the 
vessel  would  have  earned  her  flight,  or  that  she  was  in  the  course  of  earning  it, 
viz.  by  having  her  cargo  on  boara.  The  wages  of  seamen  are  not  insurable  on 
^nnds  of  public  policy,  it  being  considered  necessary  to  exclude  them  from  any 
interest  apart  tram  the  safety  ofthe  ship.  Re-insurance,  or  insurance  against  the 
loss  to  which  the  underwriter  may  be  liable,  is  prohibited  by  19  Geo.  II.  o.  37» 
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anless  in  the  ease  of  the  insorer  beoominff  iiiBolTent  or  baoknipi,  or  dying,  in  which 
case  his  assignees,  execntors,  or  administrators  may  re-insnre,  provided  it  be  set 
forth  on  the  policy  that  it  is  a  re-insurance.  A  double  insurance  is  not  void, 
though  made  with  the  view  of  double  satisfaction  in  case  of  los&  but  the  insured 
cannot  recover  on  the  policies  collectively  more  than  his  loss.  He  can  either  sue 
on  both  rateably,  or  on  one,  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  underwriters  who  |>ay  have 
relief  against  those  in  the  other  policy.  As  to  the  subject  which  forms  the  interest, 
<*  in  general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  no  insurance  can  be  made  on  any 
species  of  goods  and  merchandises  intended  to  be  im|)orted  or  exported,  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  or  those  of  its  dependencies,  or  to  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  if  the  intend^  commerce  be  contrary  to  any  oi  these  laws,  an  insurance 
made  to  protect  it  will  be  illegal  and  void  **  {Manhatt,  52).  When  both  parties 
are  aware  of  the  illegality,— as  in  other  illegal  pactions,  neither  party  has  an 
action  against  the  other  for  performance  of  his  covenant;  and  so,  thousn  he  may  have 
paid  the  premium,  the  insured  cannot  recover  on  a  loss.  By  the  act  Tor  consolidat- 
mg  the  laws  aj^unst  smuff^ling,  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  53,  §  46,  there  are  penalties 
against  the  parties  engagedin  such  insurances.  [SiiDGOLiifG.]  It  is  no  defence, 
however,  in  an  action  on  a  poHcy,  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  insurance  has 
come  into  existence  through  an  inMneement  of  the  revenue  law  of  some  oUier 
country.  If  a  general  insurance  be  effected  on  goods,  part  of  which  is  of  a  nature 
to  make  the  voyage  illegal,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  liable  to  be  seized  in  terms  of 
the  revenue  laws,  the  policy  is  entirely  vitiated  ;  out,  if  no  part  of  the  cargo  but 
that  illegally  conveyed  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  the  insurance  will  be  good  as  to  the 
remainder.  Insurance  on  contraband  of  war  is  void,  and  so  on  any  trade  carried 
on  in  contravention  of  a  British  embargo.    [Contraband.    Embargo.] 

Ritki  or  Perils — Perils  usually  insured  a«unst  are  as  follow  :— 

lit.  Of  the  Seas,— The  expression  comprehends  those  injuries  or  losses  vrhich 
proceed  directly  from  natural  causes,  and  are  not  designedly  done  bv  the  hand  of 
man :  it  embraces  iinury  from  stress  of  weather,  winds  and  waves,  li^tning,  rocks, 
sandoanks,  &c.  A  loss  arising  from  the  misconduct  or  ignorance  of  the  master 
or  crew  is  not  considered  as  bj  a  peril  of  the  sea,  nor  is  one  from  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  vessel,  as  where  it  becomes  worm  or  rat  eaten.  It  is  a  peril  of  the 
sea  when  the  vessel  receives  damage  by  taking  the  ground  in  a  dry  harbour,  owing 
to  the  tide  having  left  her,  or  when  one  ship  is  run  down  by  another,  or  when  loss  is 
immediately  caiued  by  the  convulsion  of  the  elements,  though  remotely  occasioned 
by  some  act  of  carelessness.  Where  a  vessel  is  driven  ashore  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  there  captured,  it  is  not  a  peril  of  the  sea,  but  of  enemies.  Where  two  of  the 
crew  were  sent  on  shore  to  maxe  fast  a  rope,  and  were  impressed  before  they  could 
do  so,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ship  went  ashore  nearly  at  high-water,  where 
she  grounded,  and  was  much  strained,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  water  before  she 
could  be  got  off— it  was  held  a  loss  by  peril  of  the  sea.-— (Hodgson  v,  Malcolm,  2. 
iV.  R,  336.) 

2d,  From  Ftire.— Whether  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew, 
by  malicious  design,  or  in  furtherance  of  public  poucy.— as  where  a  ship  is  burnt  to 
prevent  her  from  failing  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  If  goods  are  shipped  in  a  dam- 
aged state,  and  internal  combustion  arise,  the  insurers  of  such  goods  are  not  liable. 

&/,  From  Enemies.— The  principal  losses  from  this  source  are  by  capture.  The 
underwriter  becomes  liable  frt)m  the  moment  of  capture,  and  is  not  entitled  to 
wait  for  a  formal  alienation  of  the  property  by  condemnation  or  otherwise  ;  retain- 
ing, however,  an  equitable  right  in  the  case  of  recapture,  to  have  his  responsibility 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  loss  occasioned,  as  by  salvage,  &c.  The  under- 
writer will  not  be  relieved  though  he  show  that  a  capture  was  occasioned  by 
connivance  with  the  master.  The  only  manner  in  which  there  can  be  a  deduction 
from  the  full  loss  in  the  case  of  a  captured  vessel,  is  in  the  case  of  recapture  ;  the 
ransoming  captured  vessels  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  (22  Geo.  III.  c.  25). 
Detention  by  embargo  is  one  of  the  perils  from  enemies,  and  it  is  ^nerally  specified 
in  the  policy.  [E^m^lroo.]  There  can  be  no  recovery  on  an  insurance  against 
British  capture. 

4th,  Pirates,  Rovers,  and  Thieves. — This  includes  all  those  acts  of  violence  and 
fraud,  which  not  bein^  done  by  governments  in  the  course  of  hostilities,  resemble 
robbery  and  theft  on  snore.  Where  a  ship  loaded  with  com  was  compelled  by  stress 
of  weather  to  enter  Ely  harbour,  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of  com,  and  was  forced 
by  a  mob,  it  was  held  a  loss  by  pirates. — iMarshali,  511.) 

5^  Jettison,  and  6th  Barratry.    See  these  heads,  and  Average. 

These  particuUirs  are  usually  followed  in  the  policy  by  the  general  definition 
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**  all  other  perils,  losses  or  misfortunes,  that  have  or  shall  come,  to  the  hurt,  detri- 
ment, or  damage  of  the  saids  goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part 
thereof."  This  general  expression  has  become  limited  by  practice  and  law  to 
certain  descriptions  of  loss.  The  destruction  of  the  ship  through  any  principle  of 
internal  decay,— as  by  worms  or  rats,  is  not  covered  by  it.  Though  loss  occasioned 
by  capture  be  one  of  the  risks  specifically  insured  against,  it  would  appear  that 
loss  occasioned  where  the  voyage  is  abanaoned  on  account  of  the  risk  oi  capture, 
does  not  come  under  the  general  clause ;  so  it  was  found  in  a  case  where,  it  having 
been  ascertained  that  the  port  of  destination  of  an  insured  vessel  was  shut  up  against 
the  British,  the  ship  proceeded  elsewhere,  and  sold  her  cargo  at  a  loss  (Had- 
kinson  v.  Robinson,  3  Bos.  4[  P^i»  388).  Where  a  vessel  is  &ed  on  by  mistake 
for  an  enemy,  the  loss  is  held  to  be  covered  by  the  general  clause.  There  are 
some  risks  excluded  from  the  insurance  by  what  is  termed  the  common  me- 
morandum. [Policy.]  There  are  certain  injuries  to  ship  and  goods  which  the 
shipowners  must  bear,  in  relation  to  the  former,  and  indemnify  as  to  the  latter, 
notwithstanding  insurance.  If  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage,  they  are  liable  for  all  loss,  as  likewise  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
the  defect. 

The  DuroHon  of  the  risk  is  a  matter  of  importance.  As  to  goods,  if  they  are 
insured  to  be  loaded  at  a  particular  place,  they  will  not  be  covercKi  if  loaded 
elsewhere.  Under  the  usual  form  oi  policy,  tne  risk  does  not  commence  till 
the  goods  are  actually  on  board,  ^  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  risk  on  goods  continues  no  longer  than  they  are  actually  on  board  the 
ship  mentioned  in  the  policy,  or  in  boats  for  tiie  purpose  of  being  landed;  and  that 
if  tney  be  removed  from  on  board  and  landed,  or  put  on  board  another  ship  with- 
out tne  consent  of  the  insurers,  the  contract  is  at  an  end,  and  the  insurers  are 
discharffed  from  all  subsequent  responsibility  '*  {Marshall,  249).  But  if  the  vessel 
be  disabled  on  her  voyage,  and  the  goods  be  shifted  on  board  another,  to  be 
conveyed  to  their  destination,  the  insurers  continue  liable ;  so  also  if  it  be  a  condi- 
tion that  the  goods  are  at  a  pEUlicular  place  to  be  transhipped  into  other  vessels, 
and  these  other  vessels  not  appearing,  tney  are  transferred  to  a  storeship.  As  to 
the  ship,  if  the  insurance  be  from  the  port,  the  risk  commences  when  the  vessel 
breaks  ground ;  if  ai  and  from  the  port,  it  commences  with  her  arrival  at  the  port, 
or,  if  she  is  there  at  the  time,  at  the  execution  of  the  policy.  In  the  former  case, 
however,  the  vessel  must  have  arrived  seaworthy,  or  at  all  events  in  a  state  to 
be  repaired  and  equipped  for  the  voyage.  If  the  insurance  be  on  the  ship  "  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  on  the  goods,  and  the  latter  do  not  attach,  the  former 
falls  with  it.  It  is  usually  stipulated  that  the  risk  shall  continue  **  until  she  hath 
moored  at  anchor  24  hours  in  good  safety,"  and  when  such  is  the  case,  a  loss  happen- 
ing after  the  time  is  not  insured  apinst,  though  the  cause  existed  before  the  vessel 
was  moored.  The  underwriter  is  mdeed  in  alTcases  relieved  if  the  loss  does  not  ac- 
tually take  place  till  after  the  period  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  risk,  though 
the  event  by  which  it  is  occasioned,  and  one  which  could  not  but  occasion  a  loss,  has 
happened  before — as  where  a  vessel  springs  a  leak,  and  is  kept  afloat  by  pumping. 

Prtfimum.— The  consideration  on  which  the  insurer  undertakes  to  indemnity 
the  insured  is  so  termed.  In  marine  insurance  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  there 
is  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  underwriter,  for  the  stipulated  premium,  after  receipt 
of  it  is  aoknowleoged  in  the  policy.  This  practice  was  first  employed  to  exclude 
litigation  on  the  ^nnd  of  want  of  consideration  in  actions  for  loss :  it  afterwards 
beiSime  a  convement  arrangement  for  facilitating  the  transactions  of  this  depart- 
ment of  business.  The  mercmmt  has  no  time,  at  the  critical  moment  when  he  wishes  to 
insure,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  who  will  undertake  the  risk  in  the  particular  case ;  while 
there  ajre  capitalists  ready  to  incur  such  risks  of  any  description,  at  a  correspond- 
ing premium.  Between  tuese  two  parties  the  insurance  brokers  drive  their  business, 
finding  for  the  nnderwriters  merchants  who  wish  to  be  insured,  and  for  the  mer- 
chants underwriters  who  vrill  undertake  the  risks.  To  facilitate  this  arrangement, 
the  broker  takes  on  himself  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  parties. 
He  keeps  an  account,  putting  down  all  premiums  to  the  underwriter's  credit,  as 
alr«uly  received,  placing  against  them  return  premiums  and  losses,  and  settling 
periodically  with  the  underwriter.  It  vras  formerly  held  that  the  receipt  did  not 
W  the  underwriter's  claim  from  the  insured,hut  it  was  decided  otherwise  in  1808 
(Dalzell  V.  Main.l  Cbmp.532).  It  leaves,however,the  claim  of  the  underwriter  against 
the  broker,  and  that  of  the  broker  against  the  insured,  open.  The  premium  and 
the  risk  are  counterparts  of  each  other,  and  if  the  latter  do  not  exist,  the  former  can- 
not be  retained.  If  tnrough  mistake  or  misinformation  an  insurance  be  accomplished 
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where  there  is  no  interest,  or  <m  sn  interest  fkr  below  that  nominally  insored  f<v, 
there  will  be  a  claim  for  retom  of  the  whole  premium  in  the  one  ease,  and  for  a 
proportional  part  in  the  other.  If  there  are  seyeral  policies  negotiated  to  an  extent 
for  aboTO  the  real  interest,  and  withont  fraad,~as,  in  the  ease  of  loss  each  under- 
writer would  have  to  pay  nis  proportion,  without  regard  to  priority,  so  each  wHl 
hare  to  return  a  proportional  part  of  the  premium.  Upon  a  wager  policy  the 
insured  cannot  reoover  the  premium  after  the  risk  is  run,  though  it  would  appear 
that  he  may  do  so  before  it  is  run;  and  **  thou^  there  be  nothing  illegal  in  the 
contract,  and  the  insured  effect  the  insurance  in  the  conyiotion  that  he  IumI  a  good 
insurable  interest ;  yet,  if  the  risk  be  run,  and  the  ship  arriTo  safe,  he  cannot  come 
npon  the  underwriters  for  a  return  of  premium,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  legal 
title  to  her.  But  if  a  loss  happen,  in  the  case  of  a  bond  fide  insurance,  and  the 
underwriters  resist  the  claim  of  the  insured  on  the  ground  of  want  of  interest, 
they  will  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the  premium  "  iMarthaUy  652).  The  premium 
is  earned,  and  cannot  be  redemandea  if  the  circumstances  are  such  that  at  any 
time,  had  a  loss  happened,  the  underwriter  would  have  been  liable  to  the  fui 
amount  insured  for.  Where  the  transaction  is  illegal,  and  the  underwriter  in  con- 
sequence resists  payment  of  a  loss,  l^e  law  does  not  require  the  premium  to  be  re- 
turned. In  the  case  of  material  friuid  on  the  part  of  the  insurer,  the  contract  is  roid, 
and  the  premium  must  be  repaid.  There  is  no  return  of  premium  where  the  con- 
tract is  vacated  through  the  fraud  of  the  insured  or  his  agent,  though  this  doctrine 
was  formerly  much  modified.  Where  the  Toyage  is  dirisible  into  scTcral  distinct 
risks,  and  some  of  these  haTC  not  been  run,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  premium 
is  returnable.  There  can  be  no  return  of  part  of  a  premium  where  the  risk  is  for 
a  term  which  has  begun  to  run.  A  premium,  or  part  of  it,  may  be  returnable  by 
stipulation  on  the  policy. 

lAMi  and  Adjtuhnent.—The  loss  in  marine  insurance  is  either  total  or  partial. 
The  former  does  not  infer  the  total  extinction  of  the  matter  insured,  but  if  it  be 

{>roperly  abandoned  to  the  underwriters,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  loss,  that 
OSS  is  considered  total.  [Abandonmbnt.j  Where  the  policy  is  valued,  the  amount  of 
a  total  loss  is  fixed  and  settled,  subject  to  modification  if  fraud  be  proved.  [Poucr.] 
Where  the  policy  is  not  valued,  the  amount  remains  to  be  a4iusted.  **  If  the 
policy  be  an  open  one,  it  is  an  invariable  rule  to  estimate  a  total  loss,  not  by  any 
supposed  price  which  the  ^oods  might  have  been  deemed  worth,  at  the  time  of  the 
loss,  or  for  which  they  might  have  been  sold  had  they  reached  the  market  for 
which  they  were  destmed,  but  according  to  the  prime  eosi,  that  is,  the  invoice 
price,  and  all  duties  and  expenses  incumd  till  tney  are  put  on  board,  t<M|pether 
with  the  premium  of  insurance.  This  is  the  only  true,  at  least  the  only  legal  mode 
of  estimating  a  loss,  whether  total  or  partial,  on  goods ;  and  whether  the  goods 
shall  have  arrived  at  a  good  or  a  bad  market  is  uways  immaterial.  Neit&r  is 
the  difference  of  exchazige  to  be  at  all  regarded  in  the  adjustment ;  for  the  under- 
writer does  not  insure  agunst  any  loss  arising  fh>m  such  causes."  iManhaU,  632.) 
The  ship  is  valued  at  the  sum  she  is  worth  at  the  time  of  sailing,  including 
expense  of  repairs,  value  of  apparel,  provisions,  and  stores,  money  advanced  to 
the  sailors,  and  all  other  expenses  of  outfit,  together  with  the  premium  of  insurance. 
A  loss  at  first  total  may  merge  into  a  partial  one ;  as  where  the  diip  is  captured 
and  recaptured.  In  the  case  cf  a  partial  loss  on  cargo,  in  an  open  policy,  the 
amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  underwriters  is  calculated  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  above  laid  down  for  a  total  loss,  viz.  the  cost  of  the  ^oods— «ot  the 
price  they  may  bring.  To  ascertam  this,  the  sum  they  would  bring  if  they  arrived 
uninjured  at  their  destination  is  adopted,  and  the  price  they  actually  bring  is 
deducted.  The  sum  thej  have  cost  being  then  stated,  a  sum  bearing  to  that  the 
proportion  which  the  actual  proceeds  b^  to  what  would  have  been  the  proceeds 
were  the  goods  undainaged,is  found,  and  deducted  from  the  cost-price— the  dmSsrence 
is  the  sum  to  be  paid.  Thus,  suppose  the  goods  purchased  at  £100:  that,  if  they 
had  arrived  undamaged  they  would  have  brouriit  £150,  but.  being  damaged,  have 
only  brought  £50,  then  as  150  :  50  ::  100  to  £33, 6s.  8d.  That  sum  deducted  from 
£100,  viz.  £66, 13s.  4d.  is  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  underwriters.  Suppose  the 
same  goods  brought  to  a  falling  market,  ifHiere  ii  undamaged  they  would  bring  not 
more  than  £75,  and  that  being  damaged  they  bring  but  £2»~the  same  result  would 
follow.  It  thus  happens  that  when  the  market  is  a  good  one,  the  merchant  will 
lose  bv  his  insurance— if  a  bad  one  he  will  gain.  The  underwriter  is  not  respon- 
sible  for  loss  arising  from  the  duties  or  chs^ges  to  be  paid  on  the  goods  at  their 
arrival ;  and  so  the  price  which  forms  the  datum  for  calculating  iSe  loes,  is  the 
gross  and  not  the  net  price.    The  premium  of  insurance  and  commission  are  added 
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to  the  ooei-prioe.  In  a  Talned  policy,  the  Bom  at  which  the  goods  aro  Talaed  (if  there 
be  no  fraud)  should  be  taken  instead  of  the  cost-price  ;  a  comparison  between  the 
sum  brought  by  the  dama|;ed  goods  and  what  they  would  haye  brought  undama^, 
being  taken  as  the  medium  of  calculation*  as  aboTC  stated.  Where  the  goods 
are  sold  short  of  the  port  of  destination,  for  behoof  of  the  underwriters,  the  proper 
sum  to  be  paid  by  them  is  the  difference  between  the  value  (if  on  a  valued  policy), 
or  the  average  pnce  (if  on  an  open  policy),  and  the  sum  brought ;  in  other  words,  they 
take  the  goods^  and  jMky  the  original  sum  insured.  Where  partial  loss  is  suffered  on 
a  ship  which  is  repaired  by  the  owner,  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  the  cost  of  repairing, 
with  a  deduetion  of  one-third,  in  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  new  materials. 

The  settling  and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  a  loss,  with  the  i>roportion  of  it 
which  each  underwriter  has  to  pay,  is  termed  **  a<yustment."  Being  indorsed  on 
the  policy,  and  signed  by  the  underwriters,  with  a  promise  to  pay  within  a  given 
time  (as  it  ^erally  is,  except  where  the  liability  is  disputed  t»  Mo\  it  amounts 
to  an  admission  of  the  claims  of  the  insured  as  i^ainst  them,  and  jurecludes  them 
f^m  calling  on  him  for  further  proof.  It  is  not,  however,  conclusive  against  the 
underwriters,  who,  until  payment,  may  plead  any  defence,  going  to  the  validity  of 
the  transaction,  such  as  misrepresentation  or  breach  of  warranty,  but  the  proof 
will  lie  with  themselves,  and  they  will  have  to  make  out  a  strong  case. 

Repre99tUatwn  is  the  term  technically  applied  to  an^  material  statement,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing  by  the  insured  to  the  insurer,  if  it  contain  collateral  circum- 
stanoes  on  which  the  latter  may  be  supposed  to  calculate  the  extent  of  the  risk. 
Warranty  is  a  condition,  and  unless  it  oe  fhlfllled^  the  contract  is  void.  Repre- 
•entation  is  only  the  ground  on  which  the  contract  is  entered  on,  and  if  it  be  nlse, 
the  insurer  can  only  be  relieved  by  showing  that  he  has  been  misled  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  risk  he  nas  insured  against.  A  vrarranty  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
policy^— representation  is  <m  a  separate  writing,  or  is  parole  [Warramtt].  The 
last  representation  is  the  obligatory  one,  and  u  it  be  mconsistent  with  an  earlier 
representation,  will  readily  have  tne  effect  of  neutralizing  it.  Thus,  where  a  ship 
was  represented  as  American  on  presenting  the  slip,  but  at  the  subscribing  of  the 
policy  it  was  merely  stated  genenlly  **  that  it  was  an  insurance  on  goods  in  the 
Hermon,"  the  shipwas  held  not  to  have  been  represented  as  American  (Dawson 
V.  Atty,  7  EoMt,  967).  If  there  is  no  subseauent  statement,  however,  a  representa- 
tion nmde  at  the  time  of  signing  the  slip  will  rule.  If  there  is  a  material  misrepre- 
sentation, it  is  not  necessary  for  releasmg  the  underwriter  that  it  be  shown  to  be 
fraudulent.  **  A  representation,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  ^  must  be  fiur  and  true  as 
to  all  that  the  insured  knows ;  and  if  he  represents  &cts  without  knowing  the 
truth,  he  takes  the  risk  upon  himself."  And  so.  where  the  insured  represented  the 
ship  safe  on  the  llUi,  whereas  she  was  lost  on  the  9th,  this,  though  merely  the  re- 
sult of  his  calculation,  released  the  underwriter  (Macdowall «.  Fnwer,  1  Dcug,  260). 
A  wiUhl  misrepresentation  on  a  point  material  to  the  risk  voids  the  contract,  and 
the  insured  will  not  recover  though  the  loss  arise  from  circuvistances  unconnected 
with  the  representatioB. 

A  particular  form  has  for  two  centuries  been  in  use,  in  which  the  majority  of 
policies  are  effected  in  England,  unless  when  there  are  peculiar  conditions  to  be  in- 
serted. It  vrill  be  found  with  its  several  clauses  under  the  head  Poucy.  If  the 
policy  contain  warranties  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  these  must  turn  out  strictly 
true,  otherwise  the  obligation  of  the  underwriter  ceases  to  be  in  operation  from  the 
moment  when  they  become  untrue  [  Wabrantt].  There  are  certain  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  insured  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  underwriter  from 
fraud,  which  are  tacit  obligations  created  bv  the  existence  of  the  contract,  such  as 
that  the  vessel  diall  be  seaworthy,  and  shall  not  deviate  &i>m  her  proper  course. 
[Sbawobthinbsb.  Devution.  AaAinx>MMSivT.]  (J^ark  on  Inturanoes.  Marshall 
anifuurance,) 

INTEREST  is  defined  bv  economists  to  be  the  net  profit  of  capital :  but.  in  the 
commercial  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  mav  be  more  correctly  describea  as  tne  con- 
sideration a^;reea  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  The  sum  on  which  the  interest 
is  reckoned  is  called  the  Principal^  and  the  sum  per  cent,  agreed  on  as  interest,  the 
Rate.  The  latter,  viewed  apart  from  legislative  interference,  is  in  the  general  case 
determined  by.  It/,  the  average  rate  of  profit  derived  from  Uie  employment  of  capital ; 
2d,  the  security  afforded  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal ;  and,  3(/,  the  duration 
or  convertibility  of  the  loan. 

1.  That  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  on  borrowed  capital  must,  in  the  general  case, 
bear  a  proportional  relation  to  the  average  rate  (^profit  yielded  by  its  employment 
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seems  eTident.  Much  will  be  giyen  for  the  use  of  money  when  much  can  be  made 
of  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  will  pay  more  for  its  use  than  he  has  a 
prospect  of  making  by  its  inyestment.  Hence,  in  newly  settled  countries,  where 
the  tacilities  for  the  adyantaffeous  employment  of  capital  are  great,  interest  is  high; 
while,  in  older  countries,  where  these  facilities  are  comparatively  less,  interest  is 
low.  In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  interest  yaries  from  6  to  15 
per  cent. ;  but  in  Britain  and  Holland  it  rarely  exceeds  5  per  cent. 

2.  It  must  also  yary  according  to  the  risk  attending  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
No  person  would  lend  on  the  personal  security  of  an  individual  of  doubtful 
solyency  at  the  same  rate  as  on  mortgage  over  a  land  estate  ;  nor  would  a  capi- 
talist advance  money  to  a  nation  engaged  in  war.  or  distracted  by  civil  commotions, 
on  terms  so  advantageous  as  to  a  state  where  tne  government  is  settled,  and  the 
people  industrious,  contented,  and  civilized. 

3.  The  duration  or  convertibility  of  the  loan  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 
When  the  money  lent  continues  available  at  all  times,  there  exists  an  indncement 
for  the  lender  to  prefer  such  an  investment,  even  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest,  as 
he  thereby  retains  every  chance  of  its  more  profitable  emplo}rment  otherwise.  On 
the  other  nand,  where  the  investment,  however  secure,  requires  the  capital  to  be 
locked  up  during  a  considerable  time,  the  lender  will  naturally  demana  a  higher 
rate  of  mterest,  as  all  favourable  chances  are  precluded  untu  the  expiration  of 
that  time.  So  at  present  exchequer  bills,  and  deposits  in  banks,  yield  only  abont 
3  per  cent.,  while  4  to  5  per  cent,  can  be  obtained  on  mortgage,  or  ^;ood  personal 
security,  where  the  loan  is  to  continue  for  a  fixed  time.  Tnis  principle,  however, 
does  not  apply  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  unusually  nigh,  as  the  lender 
may  then  consider  it  of  advantage  to  secure  an  investment  at  that  nigher  rate  of 
interest. 

Though  by  these  principles,  as  adjusted  by  the  natural  competition  of  borrowers 
and  lenders,  the  rate  of  interest  is  permanently  regulated,  yet  in  all  highly  com- 
mercial communities  there  are  a  variety  of  other  causes  in  operation,  wnich  lead 
to  temporary  fluctuations.  Thus  overtrading,  a  stagnation  of  credit,  public  loans, 
or  any  other  circumstance  which  leads  to  a  large  amount  of  money  capiti^  being 
withdrawn  from  the  market,  will  produce  for  a  time  a  rise  of  interest  much  above 
the  average  rate ;  as,on  the  other  luuid,  a  fall  below  this  rate  will  be  produced  throu^ 
the  disengagement  of  capital  by  a  stoppage  in  any  of  the  usual  channels  of  trade,  by 

Sb)inents  on  account  of  the  puolio  debt  (even  slightly  sometimes  by  the  half-yearly 
vidends),  or  by  any  other  circumstance  which  leads  to  a  large  amount  of  money 
capital  being  thrown  on  the  market  for  investment.  The  state  of  war  elevates 
the  rate  of  interest  by  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  which  it  engenders,  as  well 
as  by  the  extra  demand  created  for  loans  by  government. 

Besides  these  influences,  a  considerable  e£^t  has,  in  most  countries,  been  pro- 
duced by  the  tuury  laws,  which  have  interfered  to  prevent  a  ^Ur  and  free  market 
rate  of  interest,  by  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  all  such  persons  as  shall  take 
more  than  a  certain  fixed  rate.  These  laws  originated  in  a  mistaken  inter- 
pretation of  a  text  in  the  Jewish  law  (Dent.  c.  23,  v.  20),  and  in  the  policy  of 
protecting  the  poor  a^inst  tyrannical  extortion  ;  but  very  little  r^ection  is 
necessary  for  discovering  that,  however  well  adapted  they  may  have  been  to  a 
former  state  of  society,  the  case  is  now  widely  altered^— money  having  become  aa 
much  a  merchantable  article  as  any  other.  In  these  times,  such  laws  serve  occa- 
sionally to  obstruct  mutual  accommodation  upon  terms  justined  by  fkir  competition, 
and  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  greater  or  less  nsk  that  may  attach  to  the 
intended  application  of  any  capital.  They  are  not  less  unjust  than  impolitic, 
inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  operate  according  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity:  they  are;, 
in  fact,  a  direct  infringement  on  the  rieht  of  property  to  free  disposal  and  to  equal 
protection,of  whatever  description  such  property  may  be :  and  tney  ^ould  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  a  place  amongst  those  remnants  df  barbarism  which  we  are 
always  slow  in  eradicating. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest,  after  successive  reductions,  was  fixed  in  Britain 
in  1714  (12  Anne,  o.  16)  at  5  per  cent. ;  and  in  Ireland,  in  1732,  at  6  per  cent. 
These  ratesjjiowever,  have  been  at  various  times  considerably  below  Uie  market 
rate.  In  1806,  £5, 17s.  per  cent,  was  paid  on  a  loan  to  government  (on  whom  the 
usury  laws  are  not  bindmg).  and  at  various  other  period  during  the  war  the  rate 
paid  by  government  was  aoove  5  per  cent.  Such  being  the  mterest  on  public 
securities,  a  much  higher  fell  to  be  exacted  on  that  of  private  parties,  and  a  great 
variety  of  expedients  were  accordingly  adopted  for  defeating  the  usury  lavrs. 
Landed  proprietors  borrowed  at  extravagant  rates  en  redeemable  bonds  of  an- 
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unity,  Trhile,  by  the  mercantile  classes,  the  law  was  evaded  by  colludye  transac- 
tions in  the  thnds,  and  by  other  less  reputable  deyioes,  in  which  an  extra  per  centage 
was  naturally  levied  by  the  creditor  as  a  guarantee  against  the  risk,  and  a  recom- 
pense for  the  odium  attending  a  breach  of  me  statute.  It  came  at  length  to  be  seen 
and  acknowledged  that  the  usury  laws  produced  and  magnified  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  remedy  {Comtnons*  Report  on  Usurp  Laws,  1818);  and  in  1833,  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  the  act  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  by 
which  a  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent,  may  be  charged  on  bills  not  having  more  tnan 
3  months  to  run:  while,  by  later  acts  (7  &  8  Wm.  IV.  and  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  83) this 
privilege  is,  until  1st  January  1843,  extended  to  bills  not  having  more  than  12 
months  to  run ;  all  simple  loans  of  sums  above  £10  are  likewise  exempt  fh>m  the 
usury  laws  during  the  same  period,  provided  they  be  not  on  landed  or  other  real 
security.  The  act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  83  will  doubtless  bo  renewed,  and  perhaps  ex- 
tended ;  so  that  in  as  far  as  the  mercantile  community  is  concerned,  the  usury  laws 
may  now  be  considered  at  an  end. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  rarely  exceed  1  per 
cent.,  viz.  from  about  2  to  3,  or  rather  3^  per  cent,  on  Blxche^uer  bills  and  deposits  in 
banks;  from  3^  to  4  per  cent,  on  the  first  cUss  of  land  securities ;  and  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  on  bills  of  exchange,— the  medium  rate  being  thus  about  3^  per  cent.  Money, 
however,  like  all  other  commodities,  is  found  cheapest  where  it  exists  in  greatest 
abundance,  and  hence  the  rates  in  the  metronolis  are  commonly  lower  than  in  the 
provinces,  though  they  are  subject  to  greater  nuctuations ;  the  discount  on  the  same 
class  of  paper  varying  at  different  periods  from  about  2^  to  5}  per  cent.  The 
general  criterion  for  judging  of  the  market  rate  at  any  particular  time  is  the  charge 
made  by  the  banks  for  discounting  a  good  bill  of  exchange  ;  but  in  the  higher  com- 
mercial circles  of  London^  the  rate  and  premium  on  Exchequer  bills  are  supposed 
to  afford  the  best  indication  of  the  state  of  the  money  market ;  the  price  of  consols, 
though  frequently  referred  to,  is  a  much  more  imperfect  guide,  particularly  of  late 
years. 

The  average  rate  of  interest,  and  its  probable  continuance,  have  of  late  been 
»  frequent  Buoiect  of  discussion,  more  especially  in  reference  to  Life  Assurance 
Companies  and  other  institutions,  whose  operations  are  based  on  the  continuance  of 
a  certain  fixed  rate  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr  Babbage  and  Mr  Finlaison,  found- 
ing upon  the  price  of  stock  for  a  lengthened  period,  nave  estimated  the  probable 
average  rate  in  this  country  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  at  4  per  cent.  {Treat, 
on  Assurance,  p.  20,  and  Par.  Paper.  1829,  No.  284,  p.  35)  ^  but,  looking  to  the 
principles  by  which  interest  is  ac^ustea,  it  is  manifest  that  estimates  founded  upon 
such  data  are  entitled  to  little  confidence.  The  average  rate  of  profit  is  the  limit 
to  which  all  oscillations  in  the  market  rate  of  interest  constantly  gravitates  ;  and 
as  the  tendency  of  profits  is  to  fall  in  all  countries  as  recourse  is  had  to  the  culti- 
vation of  poorer  soils,  and  industry  becomes  less  productive,  it  follows  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  interest  is  to  fall  likewise.  Happily,  this  tendency  in  profits  is 
checked  at  repeated  intervals  by  improvements  in  machinery,  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  better  combinations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  greater  free- 
dom of  commerce  ;  so  that  the  present  avera^  rates  vrill  probably  be  maintained 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  acknowledged 
difficulty  ;  and  meantime,  Mr  De  Morgan  recommends  that  the  rate  assumed  by 
assurance  offices  should  never  exceed  that  at  which  the  government  can  borrow. 
— (Essay  on  Probabilities,  p.  257.) 

Interrat  is  either  simple  where  it  is  always  calculated  on  the  orinnal  principal 
sum,  or  compound,  where  the  interest  itself  is  periodically  accummated,  or  con- 
verted into  principal.  Simple  interest  is  legally  due  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  stipu- 
lated for,  unless  where  it  comes  vnthin  the  now  limited  operation  of  the  usury 
laws  [Usurt]  :  and  where  not  stipulated  for,  the  right  may  be  established  by  usage. 
It  is  due  on  ul  bonds,  bills,  and  promissory  notes,  from  tne  time  of  payment.  By 
8  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  42,  §§  28, 29,  it  is  provided  that  upon  all  debts  or  sums  certain, 
payable  at  a  specified  time  or  otherwise,  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  of 
damages,  may  allow  interest  to  the  creditor  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current 
rate,  from  the  time  when  the  debts  or  sums  certain  were  payable,  if  they  be 
payable  by  virtue  of  some  written  instrument  at  a  fixed  time,  or  if  payable  other- 
yrise,  then  from  the  time  when  a  demand  of  payment  has  been  made  in  writing, 
with  notice  that  interest  will  be  claimed  from  its  date,  until  the  term  of  payment ; 
interest  being  also  payable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  payable  by  common  law.  It 
is  farther  provided,  that  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  any  issue  or  inquisition,  may  give 
damages  in  the  nature  of  interest,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
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time  of  the  oouTenioii  or  sdsiire,  in  aetioiui  of  trover  or  tn0pM8<lf  ftomtofportolu, 
«nd  oyer  and  above  tiie  money  reeoTerable  in  all  actions  om  policies  of  insoranoe. 
Where  a  writ  <^  error  has  heem  sned  out  in  any  action  oenonal,  and  jad^i;inent 
given  for  the  defendant,  interest  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  Conrt  of  Error  for  such 
time  as  execution  has  boea  delayed. 

This  act  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  but  the  practice  there  is  similar.  It  is 
nsnal  in  Scotland  for  bankers'  and  land-stewards'  accounts  to  be  periodically  settled, 
and  the  interest  added  to  the  principaL  Compound  interest  is  demandable  in  such 
oases;  and  indeed  it  is  virtuaUy  char|»d  in  all  cases  of  acoonntinff  where  balances 
are  periodically  accumulated  ;  it  is  also  invariably  charged  in  all  calculations  of 
annuities,  assurances,  and  reversions,  as  for  periods  bevond  one  year,  it  is,  in 
truth,  the  only  metiiod  by  which  the  value  of  money  can  do  properly  ascertained. 
But  the  law  never  considers  compound  interest  as  directiy  chai^;eable  on  an  ordinary 
debt  or  loan ;  though  in  the  generality  of  oases  it  would  be  e<iuitable  that  this  shoula 
be  done,  seeing,  that  as  soon  as  a  sum  of  money  is  payable,  it  matters  little  whether 
it  be  due  under  tiie  name  of  principal  or  interest,— 4he  use  of  it  being  of  equal  value 
to  the  owner. 

InUrmt  (kOculatkmt.— The  ilinple  tnteroil  of  any  mn  for  one  ytsr  tt  5  per  cent  it  obrtooalj 
1-SOtbofiudifiim  (or  one  ihilling  for  each  pound),  and  tho  iatcreit  for  one  daj  l-365tli  part  of 
this  l-90(h,  or  l-7S0Oth  ptrt  of  the  priDdMl;  while  this  hut,  moltipUed  by  any  nomber,  will eri- 
dently  glLre  the  interest  corresponding  to  the  same  nomber  of  days.    Hence,— 

L  To  itaVrT**^  interest  at  6  per  cent,  multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  tf- 
Tide  the  product  by  7300. 

n.  To  calculate  interest  at  any  other  rate,  find  what  it  eooMi  to  atSpercent,  andtakaaeor- 
responding  proportion  of  the  same  for  the  rate  required. 

Ex,  Bequiredthehitereston£UaO,  l6B.8d.for8daysat4peroent 
U80  16   8  or.bydedmals  lfiao*833 

8  8 

73,00)191,66  13    4(1  18   4  73,00  )121,66-684(l-6«8  =  j?l  IS    4 

Interest  5  per  cent £1  13   4 l-ms 

Dednai 0   6    8 -833 

Interest  at  4  per  cent .£168 ..1-333  =  £1   6   8 

▲pproximationi  are sometfanes  adopted  In  praotloe;  thai,  interest  at  ff  per  cent  is  calcokted 
by  taking  one  penny  per  pound  per  month. 

Comp<Nmd  interest  ma^  be  calculated  in  the  same  manner  as  sfanple,  adding  the  Interest  to  the 
principal  at  each  suecessiTe  period ;  but  when  the  periods  are  numerous,  recourse  most  be  had  to 
logarithms,  or  to  tables  in  the  manner  pohited  out  m  next  article 

a^mpU  InUrett  2)iMst.— Booth's  5per  cent,  Stenhouse's  5  per  cent,  Dmm^  (Decimal)  5per  eent, 
Marshall's  4  per  cent,  Pohfanan's,  &c 

INTEREST  (COMPOUND)  and  ANNUITIES.  Under  the  head  Anwuitt  we 
have  siven  a  brief  account  of  that  kind  of  property  when  viewed  merely  as  a  sub- 
ject of  commerce.  In  the  present  article  vrepropoee  to  explain  briefly  the  principles 
of  compound  interest  and  annuities,  and  to  furnish  popular  rules  and  tables  for  the 
solution  of  the  cases  which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice.  In  so  doing,  we  shall 
first  treat  those  cases  which  are  founded  upon  ihe  operation  of  compound  interest 
alone,  and  next,  those  wherein  the  operation  of  compound  interest  is  combined 
with  the  chances  afEbcting  the  duration  of  human  lifis. 

I.  COMFOUHD  IlfTERBST  AMD  AWHUITIES  CSBXAIN. 

The  cases  which  occur  under  this  head  may,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  be  com- 
prised in  combinations  of  the  five  foUovrinff  quantities : — 

The  Principal^  signifying  either  a  principal  sum  put  out  at  interest,  the  {oesent 
value  of  a  sum  due  at  a  fhture  period,  or  of  an  annuity,  or  the  sum  whicl^  behig 
immediatelv  invested,  vrill  be  exactiy  sufficient  with  its  accumulations  to  provide 
for  the  saia  sum  due  at  a  fhture  period,  or  for  the  instalments  of  the  annuity  as  they 
&11  due.  Under  the  latter  signification  it  is  sometimes  called  the  number  of  years' 
purchase  the  annuity  is  worth. 

The  Time,  or  a  certain  number  of  years  commencing  from  the  present. 

The  Rate,  or  the  ratio  which  the  interest  accruing  m  one  year  (ears  to  the  prin- 
cipal producing  it.  Thus  yf^  =  '05  is  the  rate  wnen  interest  is  at  5  per  cent, 
^  =  •04  when  the  rate  is  4  per  cent.,  the  rate  being  thus,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  the 
sunnle  interest  of  £1  for  one  year. 

The  AnnitUy,  or  the  sum  falling  due  at  the  expiry  of  each  year. 

The  Amount,  denoting  either  tne  amount  of  tne  principal  improved  at  interest 
for  the  time,  any  capital  due  at  a  fhture  period,  which,  bv  discount  is  reducible  to 
such  principal,  or  the  amount  of  an  annuity  for  the  saia  time  aocomnlated  at  in- 
terest. 
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From  the  relfttion  sabdstiiig  beiwizt  these  fire  quftntities,  we  are  enabled,  pro- 
Tided  any  three  are  supplied  as  data,  to  obtain  the  remaining  two.  In  practice, 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  reUition  to  form  tables,  in  which  the  rate  and  the  time 
are  always  giren  onantities.  while  a  third  is  denoted  by  unity.  By  means  of  such 
tables  we  are  enabled  to  soiTe,  either  directlT  or  mediately,  all  me  cases  which 
oocur  withoot  the  aid  of  analysis,  excepting  those  in  which  the  time  and  rate  are 
both  among  the  unknown  (quantities.  The  tables  introduced  for  that  purpose  at  the 
end  of  this  article  are  four  in  number  ;*  and  their  construction  may  be  explained  as 
follows : — 

Table  I.— Principal  sum  of  £1  accumulated,  or  amount  of  £1  in  any  number  of 
years. 

The  interest  of  £1  fi«  one  yetr  at  5  per  cent  being  *0A,  the  mm  of  the  prlndpal  and  Intereet, 
or  the  amount  at  the  dote  of  the  flnt  year  will  be  1*AS.  Thit  being  the  iiim  on  which  interest  is 
payable  daring  the  next  year,  a  prooortional  increase  will  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  second 


year,  or  1 : 1-05 : :  IHM  :  (1-05)*=  1-1085 ;  for  the  third  year,  1 : 1-05 : :  (l-05)< :  (1-OA)*  =  M5789S. 
In  the  Hune  manner,  this  hut  amount  improved  at  interest  during  the  fourth  Tciar  will  be  in- 
creased  to  (1*00)^  =  l*210fiO8 ;  and  so  on  for  each  following  year,  the  amount  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  Tears  being  always  determined  by  raising  the  number  wldch  expresses  the  amount  at  the 
end  of  the  nrst  year  to  the  power  of  which  &e  exponeot  is  the  number  of  years.  These  results  are 
cachibited  hi  the  table,  and  the  same  course  is  followed  for  the  other  rates. 

Table  II. — ^Principal  sum  of  £1  discounted,  or  present  value  of  £1  due  at  the 
end  of  any  number  of  years. 

The  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  one  year  must  be  sudi  a  sum,  as  being  Im- 
proved at  Interest  for  one  year  will  exactly  amount  to  £l,  and  must  evidently  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  £1  that  £1  does  to  its  amount  In  one  year.  Hence,  at  tf  per  cent.  l-OS :  1 : :  1  :-j^  = 
-908381,  the  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  one  year.  In  the  same  w«y, 
1-05: 1 : :  1^ :  7^06)1  =  "OOTOO,  the  pnsent  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the  expfanUion  of  two 

years.   It  will  ain  be  found  that  the  present  value  of  £1  due  8  years  hence  is  rj:^.  a  =  *863838; 

and  the  same  procees  followed  for  the  remaining  years,  and  for  the  other  rates,  win  produce 
the  results  exhibited  In  the  table. 

Table  III.— Annuity  of  £1  aeoumnlated,  or  amount  of  £1  per  annum  at  the  end 
of  any  number  of  years. 

The  llfst  pmient  of  an  amraity  being  considered  due  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  from  the  time 
of  valuation,  the  second  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  so  on,  it  is  obvious  in  considering  the  amount 
of  an  annuity  for  any  given  term  of  years,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  payment  due 
will  be  £1  without  faiterest :  that  due  one  year  before  wID  be  £1  Improved  at  interest  for  one 
year ;  tiiat  due  two  years  before  wiH  be  £1  tanproved  at  interest  for  two  years,  and  so  on  untQ  the 
first  payment,  which  win  be  £1  improved  at  Interest  for  a  term  one  year  less  than  the  duraUon 
of  the  annuity.  Hence  Table  III.  ma/  be  readily  obtained  firom  Table  L ;  the  number  against  any 
Tear  bi  the  former  being  Just  unity  adoed  to  the  sum  of  aU  those  against  the  preceding  years  In  the 

Table  IY.— Annuity  of  £1  discounted,  or  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  per 
annum  for  any  number  of  years. 

The  present  value  of  an  annuityof  £1  for  any  given  term  of  years  is  obviously  the  sum  of  the 
present  vahies  of  £1  due  at  the  expiry  of  one  year,  of  £1  due  at  the  expiry  of  two  years,  and  so 
on  nntfl  the  expiry  of  the  term,  whldi  values  are  given  in  Table  IL  as  already  explained.  The 
number  against  any  year  in  TaUe  lY.  will  thus  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  numbers  against  that 
and  an  the  precedmg  years  in  Table  n.,  from  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  readily  formed. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations  of  the  tables  we  shall  now  proceed  to  sive 
rules  for  the  solution  of  the  cases  which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice,  employ- 
ing for  this  purpose  the  decimal  notation,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  explained 
under  the  head  l>BcniAL  Fbactions. 


I.  Pbincipai.  Sums  Acoumulatbd  on  Dis- 


^  Otm  1.  Principal,  Rate,  and  Tfane  given,  to 
nt. 


And  the 

Bole  Find  from  Table  L  the  amount  of  £1 
at  the  rate  and  for  the  tfane  given,  whkh  mul- 
tiply by  the  given  prindpaL 


Ex.  Required  the  amount  of  £1500  in  10 
years,  reckoning  Interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. 
l-480i44  X  1500  =  9990-fl06,  or  £2990.  7i.  4d. 

Cast  9.  Amount,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  PrindpaL 

Rule.  Ffaid  from  Table  IL  the  present  value 


*  We  have  not  deemed  it  neceanry  to  Introduce  tables  to  exhibit  the  annuities  whose  amounU 
and  pressiii  vahies  are  rsspeetlvely  equivalent  to  unity,  as  the  numbers  In  such  tables  would  be 
merdy  the  redprocals  of  those  shown  In  Tables  UL  and  lY. ;  i.  &  the  quotiento  of  unity  divided 
by  the  numbers  In  the  latter,  and  which  accordingly  can  be  readUy  made  to  supply  thefar  place  by 
hmig  used  as  divisors  In  those  cases  where  the  corresponding  numbers  In  the  former  would  be  em- 
ployid  as  multipliers,  and  vfof  eeno. 
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of  £l  at  the  rate  and  for  tb«  time  gltwen,  idildi 
multipW  by  the  amount. 

Ex.   Required  the  present  Talue  of  £1087, 

&k  7d.  payable  at  the  end  of  15  reart,  or,  what 

lathe  aame,  the  principal  sum  which  will  amount 

to  jb'1087»  As.  7d.  in  15  years ;  interest  A  per  eent. 

•481017  X  1067-279  =  £583. 

Can  3.  Principal,  Bate,  and  Amount  given, 
to  find  the  Tbne. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  jb'l  at 
the  givoi  rate;  which  look  for  in  Table  L  under 
the  same  rate,  and  contiguous  to  the  said 
amount  will  be  found  the  time  required. 

Ex.  1.  In  what  time  will  £luuO  amount  to 
£2813,  17s.  3d.  at  3  per  cent? 

Here,  8813-86J  -i-  1000  =  2-8138(iS:  which,  in 
Table  L  under  3  par  cent.,  is  found  contiguous 
to  35  years. 

When  the  exact  Quotient  is  not  found  in  the 
table,  take  the  diiTOTence  between  the  next 
highest  and  next  lowest  numbers,  and  also  be- 
twixt the  quotient  and  the  number  nearest  to  it, 
and  the  former  will  bear  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
portion which  one  year,  or  365  days,  will  bear  to 
the  number  of  days  to  be  added  to  or  deducted 
fh>m  the  years  found  contiguous  to  such  nearest 
number,  according  as  it  is  less  or  greater  than 
the  exact  quotient,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
time  required. 

Ex.  £  In  what  time  will  £100  amount  to 
£965,  18s.  5d.  at  5  per  cent.  ? 

Here,  865-6908  -J-  100  =  9-65620&  By  Table 
I.  the  amount  of  £l  in  90  years  is  8-653298,  and 
in  91  years,  9785963;  difference  -139666.  But 
9HU620e  exceeds  2-653296  by  *00291  only ;  hence, 
as  -139665 :  365 :  :  -00891 :  8,  the  time  required 
Is  20  years  and  8  daj's. 

(Jan  4.  Principal,  Amount,  and  Time  given, 
to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  principal, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  in 
the  ffiven  tfane,  which  quotient  will  be  found 
contiguous  to  the  said  time  in  Table  L  under 
the  rate  required. 

Ex.  1.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  annum  will 
£400 amount  to  £569, 6s.  6d.hi9year8? 

569-435  -^  400  =  1*42331 ;  whfeh,  hi  Table  I.,  is 
found  contiguous  to  9  years,  and  under  4  per 
cent. 

When  the  exact  quotient  is  not  found  in  the 
table,  an  approximation  mav  be  made  to  the 
rate  in  a  manner  similar  to  tnat  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  in  Case  3.* 

Ex.  9.  At  what  rate  per  cent  per  annum  will 
£100  amount  to  £179,  9b.  4d.  in  17  years? 

Here.  179*467  -i- 100  =  179467.  By  Table  I. 
the  amount  of  £1  in  17  years,  is  at  3  per  cent, 
1-65284,  and  at  4  per  cent,  1*94790 ;  difference, 
-99506.  Hence,  as  179467  exceeds  1-65284  by 
•14183,  we  have  -99006  :  1  per  cent  (the  dif- 
ference between  3  and  4  per  cent)  : :  '14183  : 
•48069 ;  and  the  rate  required  is  3*48069,  or  about 
31  per  cent 

IL  TxaMINABLB  All ItUITIKS. 

Can  5.  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  Amount 

Rul&  Fhid  in  Table  IIL  the  amount  of  £l 
per  annum,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  thne  given, 
which  multiply  by  the  annuity. 

Ex.  Required  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of 
£50  for  21  years,  reckonhig  hiterest  at  5  per 
oent  per  annum. 

35*71925  X  60  =  1785-9625,  or  £1785, 198. 3d. 

Cased,  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Thne  given,  to 
find  the  Principal  or  Present  Value. 


Rnlei  Ffaid  fai  Table  IT.  the  present  value  of 
£1  per  annum,  at  the  rate  and  for  the  tlnia 
given,  which  multiply  by  the  annuity. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  an  annuit  j 
of  £1000  for  90  years  at  the  rate  of  five  per  oenc 
per  annum. 

19-46991  X  1000  =  12469-91,  or  £I9,4«S,  4i.  Sd. 

Case  7.  Principal,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  annuity. 

Rule.  Fmd  in  Table  lY.  the  present  value  of 
an  annuity  d  £1  at  the  rate  and  for  the  time 
[iven,  and  divide  the  given  principal  there- 
by; the  quotient  will  be  the  annuitv  required. 

Ex.  A  gentleman  is  willing  to  unk  £593  for 
an  annuity  to  be  paid  yeariy  for  15  yean.  What 
annuity  ought  he  to  receive,  reduming  interoot 
at  5  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

MZ  -i- 10*3796  =  50-387,  or  £50,  7a  9d. 

If  the  question  had  been,  what  annuity  to 
contfaiue  15  years  will  pay  off  a  debt  of  £523, 
computing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  the  answer 
would  have  been  the  same. 

Cau  8.  Prindpal  or  Present  Value,  Annuity, 
and  Rate  given,  to  find  the  Time. 

Rule.  Divide  the  principal  by  the  aomiity, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  of  £1  at  the  given  rate ;  which  quotient 
will  be  found  hi  Table  IV.,  under  that  rate  and 
contiguous  to  the  time  reauired. 

Ex.  A  sum  of  £523  is  given  for  an  anauity  of 
£50, 78.  9d.,  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  *tiniipn. 
Required  the  duration  of  the  annuity. 

593  +  50-387  =  10-3796 ;  which,  under  5  per 
cent  hi  Table  IV.  ,is  found  contiguous  to  15  yeaxs. 

If  the  question  had  been.  In  what  time  will 
an  annuity  of  £60,  7s.  9d.  pay  off  a  debt  of 
£593,  computing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  answer  would  have  boon  the  same. 

Ca$e  9.  Principal  or  Present  Value,  Amiuity, 
and  Thne  given,  to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  prindpal  by  the  annuity, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  of  £l  for  the  given  tfane ;  which  quo- 
tient ^1  be  found  contiguous  to  the  said  time 
in  Table  IV.,  under  the  rate  required. 

Ex.  An  annuity  of  £100  for  16  years  is  sold  for 
£1037.  19b.  4d.,  requh«d  the  rate  of  hiterest  per 
annum  allowed  to  the  purchaser. 

1037*9666  -f- 100  =  10*37966 ;  which  to  Table 
IV.,  contiguous  to  15yean,  isfound  under  5per 
cent 

Cote  10.  Annuity,  Rate,  and  Amoimt  given, 
to  find  the  Time. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  annuity,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  per  an- 
num at  the  given  rate ;  whksh  will  be  found  in 
Table  IIL  under  that  rate,  and  contiguous  to 
the  time  required. 

Ex.  In  what  time  wlU  an  annuftv  of  £50, 
7s.  9d.  amount  to  £1087,  5s.  7d.  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum  ? 

1087-9794  -^  60-3870  =  91-5785 ;  which,  in  Ta- 
ble IIL,  is  found  under  the  said  rate,  and  contig- 
uous to  15  years. 

Gate  II.  Annuity,  Thne,  aod  Amount  given, 
to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  amount  by  the  annuity,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of  £1  per  aa- 
iiuro  for  the  given  time ;  whidi  quotient  will  be 
found  in  Table  IIL  contiguous  to  the  said  time, 
and  under  the  rate  required. 

Ex.  At  what  rate  per  oent  pw  annum  will  an 
annuity  of  £50,  7a  9d.  amount  to  £1067.  5s.  7d. 
in  15  years  ? 

1087-2794  -f-  60-3870  =  91-5785;  which  Is  found 
in  Table  IIL  contiguous  to  16  years,  ai 
6  percent 


*  These  methods  of  approxiroatfaig  to  the  time  and  the  rate  are  of  general  appUcatlon  to  the 
succeeding  Casoi. 
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Com  is.  Amooiit,  Rate,  and  Time  given,  to 
find  the  Annuity. 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  m.,  under  the  rate,  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  of  £1,  in  the  given  time ; 
divide  the  given  amount  thereby,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  annuity  required. 

Ex.  Required,  the  annuity  which  will  amount  in 
15  years  to  jt'lOS?,  6b.  7d.,  at6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

1087-2786  -J-  21 -5786  =  S0-X7  or  £«0,  78.  M. 
III.  Pkrpstuai.  Annuitiss. 

When  an  annuity  continues  payable  without 
termination,  it  is  called  a  perpetual  annuity,  or 
perpetuity.  Of  the  five  quantities  considered 
under  the  last  head,  two,  namely,  the  amount 
and  the  thne,  &11  neceararily  to  be  discarded,  as 
in  perpetual  annuities  they  beoome  infinite,  and 
oonsequently  unassignable.  The  three  quantities 
remateing  to  be  noticed  are,  1.  The  annuity; 
S.  The  rate  of  biterest ;  and  3.  The  present  value 
of  the  annuttv,  or  the  principal,  which,  being 
Immediately  utid  out,  will  yield  annually  and 
perpetually  a  sum  equal  to  the  annuity. 

The  simple  Interest  of  any  sum  forayear  behig 
what  may  be  produced  annually  by  that  sum, 
without  increasing  or  diminishing  it,  must  be 
evidently  equal  to  the  perpetual  annuity  of  which 
such  sum  will  be  the  present  value.  And  as 
while  the  rate  continues  the  same  the  annual 
interests  produced  by  any  two  sums  are  to  each 
other  as  tne  principals  which  produced  them,  it 
follows  that  at  5  per  cent  5  :  1 :  :  luo :  100  -^  ff 
=  20 ;  therefore,  when  the  rate  is  6  per  cent ,  the 
value  of  the  perpetual  annuity  is  2U  years'  ptu>- 
chase.  In  the  same  manner,  when  interest  is  at 
4  per  cent,  4  :  1 :  :  100 :  100  -r  4  =  26 ;  and  the 
perpetual  annuity  is  worth  26  years'  purchase. 
And  it  follows,  that  in  every  case  the  value  of  a 
perpetual  annuity  mav  be  found  by  dividing  any 
sum  by  its  interest  for  one  year.  This  being 
premised,  the  solution  of  the  three  following  cases 
becomes  nearly  self-evident 

Coue  13.  Annuity  and  Rate  given,  to  find  the 
Principal  or  Present  Value. 

Rule.  Divide  the  annuity  by  the  rate,  and  the 
quotient  wUl  be  the  principal  or  present  value 
required. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  estate  of  which 
the  yearly  rent  is  £1600;  reckoning  interest  at 
3  per  cent  per  annum. 

1600  -*-  -03  =  £60,000. 

Case  14.  Principal  or  Present  Value  and  Rate 
given,  to  find  the  Annuity. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  present  value  by  the  rate, 
and  the  product  will  be  the  annuity. 

Ex.  A  gentleman  purchases  an  estate  for 
£14,000:  at  what  yearly  rent  must  he  let  it  in  order 
to  have  4  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  price  ? 

1400U  X  KM  =  £600. 

Gate  16.  Principal  or  Present  Value  and  An- 
nuity given,  to  find  the  Rate. 

Rule.  Divide  the  annuity  by  the  present  value. 

Ex.  An  estate  which  cost  £6000  is  let  for  £160 
per  annum ;  what  rate  of  interest  has  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  price. 

160  -h  6000  =  -03,  or  3  wt  cent. 

When,  as  is  assumed  tfjrouuliout  the  present 
article,  the  interest  is  convertible  into  principal 
at  the  same  terms  as  the  annuity  is  payable,  no 
difference  arises  in  the  valuation  of  perpetual 
annuities  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mstal- 
ments  being  payable  twice  a-year,  as  the  annuity 
divided  by  the  rate  of  interest  for  one  year  must 
Always  produce  the  same  quotient  as  half  the 
annuity  divided  by  half  the  annual  rate  of  Interest 
IT.  DsrsiuiBO  OB  Rstxrsionary  Ahn crrrss. 

An  annuity  is  said  to  be  deferred  when  it  is 
not  entered  upon  inmiediately,  but  at  tne  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  time.  Deferred  annuities 
may  be  either  terminable  or  perpetuaL  The 
chief  cases  are  the  following :~  I 


1.  JMtrrtd  Terminable  AnnuUiet. 

Case  16.  Annuity.  Rate,  Time  deferred,  and 
Thne  of  payment  given,  to  find  the  Principal  or 
Present  Value. 

Rule.  Find  in  Table  IV.,  under  the  given 
rate,  the  presoit  value  of  £1  per  annum,  first 
for  the  time  deferred,  and  then  for  the  time  de- 
ferred and  time  of  payment  added  together;  sub- 
tract the  former  from  the  latter ;  then  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  given  annuity,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  the  principal  required. 

Ex.  What  sum  should  now  be  given  for  the 
reversion  of  a  lease  or  annuity  of  £36  per  an- 
num, for  14  years  after  the  next  7  years,  in  order 
that  the  purchaser  may  make  6  per  cent  per 
annum  of  nis  money. 

12^2116 —  678W7  =  7-03478.  which,  multi- 
plied by  36,  produces  £246,  4s.  4d. 

Case  17.  Principal,  Rate,  Thne  deferred,  and 
Time  of  payment  Riven,  to  find  the  Annuity. 

Rule.  Find  by  Case  I  what  the  principal  wUl 
amount  to  in  the  time  deferred ;  then  find  by 
Case  7  what  annuity  that  amount  will  purchase. 

Ex.  If  the  revertion  of  an  estate  for  14  years 
after  the  next  7  years  cost  £246, 4s.  4d.,  what  rent 
ought  it  to  produce  in  order  that  the  purchaser 
may  make  6  per  cent  per  annum  of  his  money  ? 

By  Case  1  £246-216  amounU  bi  7  years,  at  6 
per  cent,  to  £346-462 ;  equivalent  by  Case  7  to 
a  rent  for  14  years  of  £35. 

Case  1&  Principal,  AnnuUy,  Rate,  and  Time 
deferred  given,  to  find  the  Term  of  Pavment 

Rule.  Find  by  Case  1  the  amount  of  the  prin- 
cipal at  the  given  rate,  at  the  expiry  of  the  time 
deferred ;  then  divide  this  amount  by  the  given 
annuity,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  £1  for  the  time  of  payment ;  which 
last  will  be  found  as  in  Case  & 

Ex.  A  debt  of  £816,  Ida.  9d.  Is  proposed  to  be 
paid  off*  by  assigning  an  annuity  of  £176  per 
annum,  deferred  for  9  years ;  how  many  vears 
must  the  creditor  enjoy  such  annuity  in  oroer  to 
have  hb  debt  paid,  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum  ? 

816-937  wlU,  at  6  per  cent.,  amount,  at  the 
end  of  9  years,  to  1380-198;  and  1380-196  -r  176 
=  7'88(j;  which  in  Table  IV.,  under  6  per  cent., 
will  be  found  contiguous  to  11  years. 

2.  D^/irred  Perpetual  Annuities, 

Case  19.  Annuity,  Time  deferred,  and  Rate 
given,  to  find  the  Present  Value. 

Rule.  The  excess  of  the  present  value  of  a  per- 
petual annuity  of  £1  at  the  given  rate  (Case  13), 
above  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  at  the 
same  rate,  for  the  thne  deferred  (Case  6),  gives 
the  present  value  of  the  reversion  of  a  perpetual 
annuity  of  £1  alter  the  thne  deferred ;  and  this, 
multiplied  by  the  given  annuity,  will  produce  the 
principal  required. 

Ex.  What  sum  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  rever> 
sion,  after  40  years,  of  an  estate  in  perpetuity, 
of  which  the  yearly  rent  is  £70,  reckoning  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent  per  annum. 

26  —  1979277  =  6-20723 ;  which,  mulUpUed  by 
70,  gives  £364, 10s.  Ud.  ' 

V.  RSNSWAL  OP  LXAAXfi. 

Leaseholds  and  various  other  descriptions  of 
property,  when  their  annual  income  is  susceptible 
of  ascertainment,  or  of  being  reduced  to  a  valua- 
tion, may  be  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  an- 
nuities. In  EngUwd,  many  societies,  corpora- 
tions, and  colleges  grant  their  lenses  for  certain 
periods,  the  most  usual  of  which  are  for  10,  20, 
21 ,  and  40  years ;  and  It  is  customary  for  them 
to  renew  any  number  of  years  lapsed  in  such 
leases,  on  payment  of  a  sum,  as  /ne,  which  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  the  yearly  rent  or 
quit-rent  remaining  the  same. 

Case  20.  Required,  the  Fine  payable  for  renew- 
ing any  number  of  Years  In  a  Lease. 
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Role.  From  the  prateni  ntatt  of  an  annoity 
to  continue  from  tiM  preMOt  time  until  the  ex- 
plr^ion  of  the  renewed  term,  nibtrBCt  the  present 
value  of  an  annuity  to  expire  with  the  original 
term  of  the  Inutt 

Bx.  Thirty  vean  having  expired  hi  a  leaae  lor 
40  yean,  required  the  fine  for  renewing  10  yean 
of  the  aame,  suppoeing  the  yearly  rental  £00, 
and  the  rate  of  interest  5  per  cent 

By  Tahle  IV.  the  value  of  £1  per  annum  for 
90  yean,  the  number  until  the  expiratioii  of  the 
renewed  term,  is  12*469S,  and  for  10  years,  the 
unexpired  time,  it  to  77217 ;  and  1S-489S — 7*7217 
=  47406 ;  which  last,  multipUed  by  60,  i^ves 
984-430,  or  £284,  8k  7d. 
VL  PaofciPAi.  Sums  nfotBASBO  yuAXLY  bt  ▲ 

CONSTAKT  QUAHTITY. 

Case  91.  Prindpal,  lUte,  Time,  and  Yearly 
Increase  given,  to  find  the  Amount. 

Rule.  Add  the  amount  of  the  principal  accu- 
mulated, at  the  rate  and  for  the  time  given 
(Case  1),  to  the  aoMmnt  of  the  yearlv  increase 
aocnmulated  in  the  same  way  (Case  5>,  and  the 
sum  win  be  the  total  amount  riequired. 

Case  99.  Principal,  Rate,  Time,  and  Amount 
given,  to  find  the  Yearly  Increase. 

Rule.  From  the  civen  amount  subtract  the 
amount  of  the  principal  at  the  rate  and  for  the 
time  given  (Case  1),  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  amount  of  the  yearly  incrsase  for  the  given 


thne;  then  divMe  this  latter  torn  by  the  aaioant 
of  an  annuity  of  £l  for  the  given  thne  as  shown 
in  Table  m. ,  and  the  quotient  wiU  be  the  yeariy 
increase  required. 
TIL  PnuroiPAL  SvMa  vnawmnn  TmAmz.T  bt 

▲  CoWBTAJfT  QUAimTT. 

Case  n.  Principal,  Rate,  Tfane,  and  Yearly 
Decrease  given,  required  the  Amount  irtiich  wilt 
remain  unextingnfshed  at  the  end  of  the  given 
Time. 

Rule.  From  the  amount  of  the  principal*  cor- 
respondfaie  to  the  given  rate  and  tfane  (Caae  1>, 
subtract  the  amount  of  the  yearly  decrease  or 
annuity aoeumubUed  hi  the  same  maaner(0ase6). 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  unextinguished 
amount  reouired. 

Case  94.  Principal,  Rate,  Time,  and  Amount 
unextinffuished  at  the  end  of  the  Time  given,  re> 
quired  the  Yearly  Decrease. 

Rule.  From  the  amount  of  the  principal,  at 
the  rate  and  for  the  time  given  (Case  1),  sub- 
tract the  amount  unexttngnished,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  amount,  correniooding  to 
the termly  decrease;  whidi  latter  beduL  divided 
bv  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  £l  at  the  end  of 
the  given  number  of  yean,  as  shown  in  Tabla 
m.,  willgive  the  termly  decrease  required. 


If,  B,  fte  ordinary  questions  in  relation  to 
Sinkinff  Fimds  may  be  solved  by   ' 
ceding  Cases,  and  Cases  7  and  8.* 


)  solved  by  the  two  pn- 


*  The  preceding  rules  and  the  accompanying 
tables  fbrnish  the  means  of  solving  the  cases 
which  most  commonly  occur  hi  practice;  but 
as  computations  must  occasionally  be  made, 
not  only  at  other  rates  than  3,  4,  o,  and  6  per 
cent,  per  Minum,— thoee  to  which  our  taUos  are 
oonflned,~but  likewise  upon  the  suppostti<m  of 
the  interest,  as  well  as  the  annuity,  being  pay- 
able half-yeariy,  or  at  other  terms,  we  hoe  sub- 
join formula  which  wiU  enable  Miy  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  analysis  to  solve, 
with  the  aid  of  a  table  of  logarithms,  nearly 
all  cases  which  can  present  themselves,  except, 
as  afterwards  expUined,  those  where  the  rate  is 
the  quantity  sought 

Let  p  denote  the  principal  or  present  va- 
itM,  and  m  the  amoMm,  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  terms  are  used  on  page  406.  Also  let  a 
signify  the  amwitf,  or  one  of  the  equal  sums 
suecessivel  V  payable  at  the  expiration  of  equidis- 
tant periods,  whether  yeariy  or  half-yearly.  Jfcc. ; 
n  the  number  of  thoee  equidistant  periods  vUimet 
and  r  the  raU^  or  ratio  of  the  interest  fai  one 
period  to  the  principal,  and  which  Is  equal  in  aU 
cases  to  the  interest  of  £1  for  one  period  of  time. 

L  Prindpal  Sums. 

«»=P(l+r)*' 

9.  Terminable  Annuitiet. 

0 +*•)*>- 1 


p  ^a -- 

r(l+rr 
&  Perpetual  Annuities. 
a 

'=? 

4.  Deferred  Annultlee> 

Let  <f  signify  the  deferred  time,  or  the  number 

of  periods  which  eUpse  before  the  annuity  is  m- 

UrtA  upon/  n  the  number  of  periods  during 

which  it  is  paid ;  and  the  other  symbols  as  before. 

Deferred  Teniifaua>Ie  Annuities. 

(ia.r)'*~l 


D«ferred  Perpetuities. 

5.  Principal  Sums  increased  or  diminished  at  each 
equal  Interval  of  Time  by  a  constant  Quantity. 
Let  a  denote  this  quantity,  the  other  symbols 

being  as  at  first. 

When  Prindpal  increased. 
When  Prindpal  dfanfaiished. 

xzTBiraioiia  or  tub  pBBCBnnve  poiuiinuB. 

Hitherto  we  have  supposed  the  annuls  and 
interest  to  be  due  at  tlw  same  periods;  hot  as 
theee  conditions  have  no  necessary  relstlon  to 
each  other,  we  shall  now  exhibit  thoee  altera- 
tions of  the  formulsB  whidi  take  place  when  the 
interest  is  convertible  into  princqtal  at  shorter 
periods  than  those  at  whldi  the  annuity  is  pay- 
able, and  vice  versa. 

Here  let  r  denote  the  rate,  or  faitereat  of  £1 
fbr  one  year ;  a  the  annuit  v  nominally  payable 
at  the  end  of  each  year ;  n  the  number  of  yean: 
and  m  the  amount,  and  p  the  principal  or  pre- 
sent value  as  before ;  these  symbols  aD  bearing 
now  the  significations  attached  to  them  in  the 
text  on  page  406.  Also  let  i  denote  the  number 
of  equal  intervals  in  each  year  in  which  the  inter- 
est Is  convertible  into  prindpal ;  and  s  t*^ 

ber  of  equal  instalments  of  the 
year. 

Casb  L  When  the  faiterest  is  convertible  faito 
principal  a  certain  number  of  times  in  eadi  hi- 
terval  oetween  the  instalments  of  the  aamiity  ;^ 

-being  hence  a  whole  number. 

Terminable  Annuities. 


f  the  anmd^  in  each 


•  =?; 
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IL  Aim uims  on  Lives. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  not  only  annuities  on  lives,  properly  so  called, 
but  every  beneficial  interest  which  terminates  with  the  lives  of  any  one  or  more 
individoals,  including  salaries,  and  all  that  in  law  comes  under  the  denomination 
olh^fe  estaie.  It  comprehends,  likewise,  Revertiontf  or  the  interest  which  the  next 
projpnetor  has  in  any  estate  after  the  death  of  the  present :  and  Auurancet,  in 
which  the  question  is,  what  annuity  must  A  pay  to  B  during  nis  life,  in  order  that 
B  may  pay  a  given  sum  to  A's  representatives  at  his  death. 

TMlet  qf  AfortalUi/,~^The  basis  of  all  questions  having  reference  to  the  fulure  or 
continuance  of  life  must  obviously  be  the  law  of  human  mortality.  Tables  of  mor- 
tality are  those  which  exhibit  this  law  through  the  whole  extent  of  life,  by  show- 
ing now  many  persons  out  of  a  certain  numl^r.  as  10,000  bom  alive,  die  in  each 
year,  and  consequently  how  many  complete  each  year  of  their  age.  Tne  first  table 
of  this  kind  was  constructed  by  Dr  Hawley,  from  observations  at  Breslau  in 
Silesia,  and  published  in  1698.  Similar  tables  were  afterwards  published  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  of  which  there  may  be  noticed  Kerseboom's, 
printed  in  1/38,  from  Registers  of  State  Annuitants  in  Holland;  Thomas  Simpson's, 
in  174^  founded  on  the  London  bills  of  mortality;  De  Parcieux's  in  1746,  from  lists 
of  nommees  in  the  French  tontines  of  1689  and  1696  ;  Dupre  de  St  Maur's  in  1749, 
ftrom  French  parish  registers.  In  1769,  Dr  Price  published  his  work  on  Rever- 
sionary Payments,  in  which  were  given  tables  constructed  from  observations  in 
London,  Norwich,  and  Northampton.  In  the  4th  edition  of  Dr  Price's  work  ( 1 783) 
the  Northampton  Table  was  extended  and  improved :  at  the  same  time  various 
other  tables  were  fhmished ;  inparticular  the  Chester  Table,  lately  republished  in  a 
corrected  form  by  the  Societv  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefhl  Knowledge  in  their  work 
on  Probability;  and  a  table  for  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  in  which  the  sexes  were 
distinguished,  and  the  law  of  mortality  determined  for  the  bulk  of  the  people.  In 
1815,  Mr  Milne,  the  eminent  actuary  of  the  Sun  Office,  published  his  treatise  on 
the inUuation  of  Annuities  and  Assurances, in  which  weregiven  new  tables  deduced 
from  the  Swedish  registers,  and  fh>m  observations  at  Carlisle  and  Montpellier. 
Since  then,  Mr  Davies  and  Mr  Babbage  have  put  forth  tables  deduced  fVom  the 
experience  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Societv;  and  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
on  Friendly  Societies  in  1825  and  1827,  and  tne  return  made  to  the  Treasury  in 
1829  by  Mr  Finlaison.  the  government  actuary,  contains  a  variety  of  information 
eooowning  the  rate  d  mortolity  among  the  nominees  of  the  government  tontines 
and  annmties.  Lastlv,  Mr  Ansell,  in  ms  work  (1835)  on  Friendly  Societies,  has, 
ftrom  an  extensive  collection  of  returns  made  to  him,  deduced  the  law  of  mortality 
which  generallv  prevails  among  the  members  of  these  institutions.  Of  the  tables 
now  noticed,  De  Pardeux's,  tne  corrected  Chester  Table,  the  Swedish  Table  of 
1776-1795,  and  the  table  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  are 
esteemed  of  high  anthoritv  ;  but  in  practical  importance  they  are  inferior  to  the 
Northampton,  Carlisle,  ana  Uovemment  Tables,  which,  from  their  serving  as  the 
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Cass  U.  When  the  InsUfanento  of  the  soiral- 
ty  are  Mgrabl*  a  certain  Dnmber  of  tbnw  in  Mch 
Intcnral  between  the  oonvenion  d  interest  into 
principal;  ~ befaig henoe a  wliole nomber. 
Tennlnable  Annnitiee. 


Perpetual  Annuities. 

FonnnUe  for  deferred  annnitiee,  affected  by 
dmilar  conditions,  may  be  readily  obtained  from 
the  preceding,  by  dedu<^ng  an  annuity  for  the 
period  deferred  from  one  for  the  period  deferred 
and  in  possession.      _ 

Demonstrations  of  aD  these  formula  will  be 
found  in  the  *'  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  An- 
nuities and  Assurances,"  by  Mr  Milne,  and  the 
**  Doctrine  of  Compound  Interest, **by  Mr  Fran- 
ds  Corbaux.  We  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to 
give  more  than  one  formula  for  eac^  class  of 
cases,  as  the  others  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
the  given  equation,  by  transposition,  except  in 
the  case  where  the  raU  is  the  quanti^  sought. 
In  this  case  the  formuht  becomes  so  exceedingly 
complex,  that  recourse  is  generally  had  to  ap- 
proximate methods  ih>m  tables  in  the  manner 
explained  fai  the  text.  The  tables  best  adapted 
for  this  purpose  are  those  appended  to  Mr  Cor- 
baox's  worlE,  where  the  values  are  exhibited  for 
each  qnarter  per  osnt,  from  3  to  6  per  cent.,  on 
the  several  suppoittions  of  biterest  being  improv- 
able yeariy,  half-yearly,  aod  quarterly. 
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basis  of  almost  all  the  annuity  and  assurance  business  in  this  conntrj,  are  deeor- 
intt  of  particular  attention. 

The  Northampton  TaUa,  formed  bjDr  Price  from  the  regittenof  mortality  kept  at  Northamp- 
ton for  46year8  from  1735  to  1780,  were  long  the  onlj  onee  In  use,  bat  they  are  now  In  mocfa  leM 
repute.  The  obeervations  embrace  a  considerable  number  of  deaths,  but  no  enumentions  of  tba 
people  were  made  to  show  how  tar  the  population  was  increasinff,  decreasing,  or  stationarv  ( with- 
out which  Mr  Milne  has  proTed  that  no  correct  tables  of  mortality  can  Ije  constructed),  wbUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  fixed  rule  appears  to  have  been  followed  in  tnterpolaUng  the  numbers  dyins 
annually  from  those  giren  for  decennial  periods  by  the  registers.  In  the  report  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  on  Friendly  Societies  in  1827,  it  is  stated,  upon  the  eridence  of  scTeral  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished actuaries  io  the  kingdom,  **  that  these  tables  were  originally  formed  In  a  dMree  opoo 
hypothetical  data,"  that  **  in  truth  there  to  not  eren  a  prkmajbcie  case  in  their  CsTour/^ and  that 
*^the  evidence  appears  to  your  committee  to  l>e  strong  and  dedslTe  in  Csvour  of  tlie  use  of  tables 
which  give  an  expectation  of  life  higher  than  the  Northamoton."  Nevertheless,  the  N<nthamptoo 
Tables  continue  to  be  of  high  commercial  importance,  as  tney  form  the  basis  of  the  calculations  of 
nearly  all  the  life  assurance  societies  instituted  prior  to  1815,  and  of  many  of  those  establiabed 
subsequently.  It  may  also  be  obeerved  that  the  low  value  given  by  the  Northampton  Tables 
applies  chiefly  to  ages  under  6U.  Above60,  they  are  represented  by  that  table  nearly  if  not  <|aite 
as  good  as  by  many  other  observations. 

The  CarlttU  TabUi^  formed  by  Mr  Mflne  from  observations  made  by  Dr  Heysham  in  two  par- 
ishes in  CarUsle,  from  1779  to  1787,  give  a  higher  expectation  of  life  than  the  Northampton 
Tables.  From  the  description  of  them.  It  appears  that  classified  enumerations  of  the  popolatioQ 
were  made  at  the  conunencement  and  termination  of  the  observations,  wtiile  the  deaths  in  the  in- 
tervening period  were  care(uliy  recorded  according  to  a  similar  elaasiflcation  ;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  living  in  the  parishes  at  the  end  of  the  observations  was  8677*  the  number  who  died 
in  the  9  years,  1840 ;  thus  making  the  number  the  observations  were  made  upon  10,5l7t  exclusive 
of  those  who  emign^ed.  Owingto  the  accurate  construction  of  these  tables,  they  have  deservedly 
attained  a  very  high  celebrity.  The  Commons'  report  already  alluded  to  describes  them  as  '*  more 
complete  than  any  which  had  previously  existed  in  Engiand;  and  the  tables  are,  therefore, 
strongly  recommended."  It  has  been  objected  that  the  number  of  deaths.  1840,  is  too  small  to 
admit  of  subdivision ;  but  the  confirmation  which  the  tables  have  derived  from  a  comparison 
with  other  taUes  of  reputation,  has  led  practical  men  to  disregard  this  circumstance,  except  for 
extreme  old  age,  where  it  appears  to  have  led  to  some  incongruTtiea.  Mr  Milne  also  considers  tbm 
objectionable  for  ages  below  10,  in  consequence  of  the  introductioa  of  vaccination  since  the  ob- 
servations were  made.  Th^y  are  nevertheless  supposed  to  contain  at  this  time  the  best  hifbrmatioa 
we  possess  both  on  old  and  young  lives  belonging  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Carlisle  tables  in  1815,  they  have,  with  certain  modifications,  been  adopted  by 
several  assurance  companies  of  the  highest  diaracter,  such  at  the  Sun  and  Alliance,  and  have 
otherwise  been  the  basis  of  very  extenttve  calculations  of  value. 

The  Oovemment  ArmtiUy  Tables  were  prepared  by  Mr  Finlaison,  the  actuary  of  tiie  National 
Debt  Office,  betwixt  1825  and  1889,  from  observations  of  the  mortality  among  the  nominees  of  the 
tontines  and  other  annuities  granted  by  government.  Owing  to  these  nominees  havins  been  sdected 
individuals,  they  give  rather  a  higher  expectation  of  life  than  the  Carlisle  taUea.  They  are  chieflv 
remarkable,  however,  for  their  distinguishing  the  sexes,  and  for  the  much  hisber  value  whUa 
they  give  to  female  than  to  male  lives.  The  greater  duration  of  female  lives  had  been  previous 
shown  by  the  Chester,  Swedish,  and  other  tables ;  but  Mr  FinUison's  tables  give  the  value  of 
female  lives  so  much  hi^er  than  the  others,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  ooncTusion  that  some 
peculiar  reason  has  existed  for  tUs  disproportion.  They  now  form  the  basis  of  the  vahie  of  the 
government  life  annuities. 

ProbahUiHet  and  Especiation  of  Life,  j-c.—These,  in  so  far  as  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  article,  may  be  readilv  obtained  from  tables  of  mortality 
by  the  following  rules  in  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  :— 

1.  The  probability  of  any  event  happening  is  measured  by  a  fhu^tion,  whose 
numerator  is  the  number  of^ways  in  which  it  can  happen,  and  whose  denominator 
is  the  number  of  ways  in  which  it  can  either  happen  or  fail.  Thus,  if  there  be  3 
chances  for  the  happening  of  an  event,  and  1  chance  for  its  not  happening,  then 
will  the  probability  of  the  event  happening  be  measured  by  the  fraction  }. 

2.  The  probabihty  of  the  happening  of  several  events  that  are  independent  of 
each  other  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  probabilities  of  the  happening  of  each 
event  considered  separatelv.  Thus,  if  the  probability  of  the  happening  ^2  inde- 
pendent events  be  )  and  }  respectively,  then  will  i  X  }  =  j  measure  the  proba- 
bility of  the  happemng  of  both  these  events. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  we  find  that  as  at  the 
age  30  the  number  of  persons  alive  of  10,000  bom  is  5642,  wliile  at  40  this  number 
is  reduced  to  5075,  the  probability  of  a  person  aged  30  suniving  10  years  will  be 

measured  by  the  fraction  .J^,  In  the  same  way,  the  probability  of  a  person  aged 
25  surviving  10  years,  will   be  ^«=g*    Again,  the  probability  that  2  persons,  of 

the  ages  30  and  25,  shall  jointly  survive  10  years,  will  be  ^^^  x  ^* 

The  average  of  forthcoming  years,  or  what  is  improperly  called  by  writers  the 
expectation  (fltfe,  is  the  number  of  years  which,  taking  lives  of  the  same  age  one 
with  another,  any  one  of  these  lives  may  be  considered  as  sure  of  enjoying;  those 
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who  IWe  beyond  that  period  enjoying  as  mnch  more  in  proportion  to  their  number 
as  those  who  fall  short  of  it  enjoy  less.  Consequently,  the  rule  for  finding  it  will 
be  as  follows  : — Divide  the  sum  of  all  the  living  at  every  age  after  the  age  of  the 
given  life  by  the  number  of  persons  living  at  that  age :  half  unity  added  to  the 
quotient  will  be  the  value  required.  Half  unity  is  added,  as  the  number  of  persons 
taken  at  the  given  age  who  have  not  lived  out  one  year  may  be  considered  as  having 
averaged  one-half  of  a  year's  existence.  The  expectation  of  life  at  90,  by  the 
Nort&mpton  Table,  will  be  thus  found  :— The  numbers  living  at  each  ace  above 
90,  added  together,  give  34  +  24  +  16  +  9  +  4  +  1  =  88 :  the  number  living  at 
90  is  46,  and  the  former  divided  by  the  latter  gives  1*91,  to  which  adding  naif 
unitT  =  '50,  we  have  2*41  for  the  expectation  of  life  at  90. 

The  expectation  of  life  is  therefore  different  from  the  term  cf  probable  life,  as  the 
latter  must  obviously  be  the  term  within  which  a  stated  numoer  of  persons  of  a 
given  age  should  be  reduced  to  exactly  one-half  of  the  same  number.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Carlisle  Table,  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  3872  years  ;  while 
the  term  of  probable  life  is  aoout  41  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expectation  of  life  at  different  ages,  deduced  fh>m 
the  Northampton,  Chester,  Carlisle,  and  Grovemment  Tables  ;  Mr  Davies'  Table, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  Society,  Mr  Milne's  Table  for  the  whole 
population  of  Sweden,  from  1776  to  1795,  and  De  Parcieux's  Table,  founded  on  the 
French  tontines :— 


Government. 

Chester.         1 

Age. 

CarlUle. 

North- 
ampton. 

Equl- 
Uble. 

Depai> 
cieux. 

Sweden. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

3872 

2.^18 

«... 

96-12 

50-16 

55-51 

34-46 

39-44 

5 

M'25 

40-84 

.... 

48-25 

47-92 

48-93 

54-23 

46-45 

50-57 

10 

48-82 

3978 

48-83 

46-83 

46-16 

45-57 

51-05 

44-47 

47-82 

20 

41-46 

33-43 

41-06 

40-25 

38-96 

38-39 

43-99 

37-30 

40-49 

.30 

34-34 

28-27 

33*98 

34-08 

32-12 

33-17 

37-57 

31-30 

34-22 

40 

27-61 

23-08 

27-40 

27-50 

25-45 

27-02 

31-12 

24-82 

27-96 

50 

21-11 

17-99 

20-83 

20*42 

19^)3 

20-30 

24-35 

19-32 

21-92 

60 

14-34 

13-21 

15-06 

14*25 

12-85 

14-39 

17-32 

13-96 

15-40 

70 

9-18 

8-60 

9-84 

8-«7 

8-01 

9-22 

10-99 

9-63 

9-98 

80     . 

»-51 

47fi 

5-38 

4-67 

4-85 

4*94 

6-50 

7-10 

6-60 

90 

3-28 

2-41 

2-65 

..JLZL. 

3-03 

1-96 

2-83 

4-32 

501 

Valuation  of  Life  AnnuitieSf  S[c, — The  probabilities  of  life  are,  in  these  opera- 
tions, combined  with  the  interest  of  money.  [Interest.]  If  a  person  has  9 
chances  in  10  to  obtain  possession  of  £100  at  the  expiry  of  a  year,  the  present  value 
of  his  expectation  (disregarding  interest)  is  the  product  of  100  by  the  fraction  yV 
or  £90  ;  out,  assuming  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  it  is  obvious,  as  the  £90  is  not  due 
until  the  expiry  of  a  year,  that^  in  order  to  snow  its  present  value,  it  must  be  still 
farther  reduced  by  one  year's  interest  or  rather  discount  on  that  sum.  Similarly, 
if  a  person  aged  30  is  to  ac(^uire  right  to  £1000  in  the  event  of  his  attaining  the  age 
of  40,  the  present  value  of  his  expectation  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  £1000 
by  the  proDability  of  his  attaining  that  age,  and  then  discounting  the  pr^oct  for  10 
years ;  the  latter  operation  being,  as  already  shown  (Case  2),  performed  by  multiply- 
ing the  said  product  by  the  present  value  of  £1  due  at  the  end  of  10  years.  Tnus, 
in  the  case  supposed,  assuming  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  and  the  probabilities  of  life  as 

at  Carlisle,  we  shall  have  1000  x  ^  x  613913  =  552*216,  or  £552,  4s.  4d.,  the 

present  value  required.  In  this  way  Endowments  (Case  43)  or  Assurances  on  Sur- 
vivorship of  Time  are  calculated. 

The  value  of  life  annuities  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  by  finding  the 
present  value  of  each  year's  rent  as  it  becomes  due  f^om  the  given  age  to  the  oldest 
m  the  table  of  mortality,^  and  the  sum  of  all  these  will  be  the  total  present  value  of 
the  annuity  ;  but  in  finding  the  value  of  annuities  on  a  number  of  lives  of  several 
successive  ages,  the  process  is  considerably  abridced  by  deducing  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  tne  next  younger  life  from  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  one  year 
older,  as  follows  :— 

Rule.—"  Begin  with  the  oldest  life  in  the  table  of  observations ;  add  unity  to  the 
value  of  an  annuitv  on  that  life  (usually  eqnal  to  0),  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
expectation  of  a  life  one  year  younger,  receiving  £1  at  the  end  of  a  year  ;  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  one  year  younger :  this  value  being 
substituted  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  oldest  life,  and  the  process  repeated, 
will  give  the  vidne  of  an  annuity  on  tne  next  youn^r  life,  and  so  on  till  we  come 
to  the  age  of  the  given  life." — (Maify  on  Life  Annutties,  p.  31.) 
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The  T»liie  of  annnitiee,  as  shown  by  the  tables,  ia  eompnted  by  this  mle.*  The 
fbllowing  is  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  Garli^e  Table  for  single  liyee,  aasanuBic 
the  annmty  to  be  £1,  and  interest  at  5  ^r  cent,  per  annum. 

The  oldest  life  in  the  Carlisle  Table  is  104,  the  Talne  of  an  annnity  on  which 
being  eyidently  equal  to  0,  we  proceed  thus  :— 

£\  dlMoanCed  Vahw  of 


AffCi. 

Annuity  +  1. 

ProbabUIlj. 

for  1  tew. 

Annuity. 

103 

(1+0) 

X 

i 

X 

•9fiS4 

= 

0-317 

\0i 

1-317 

X 

f 

X 

•96S4 

= 

0753 

101 

1-753 

X 

♦ 

X 

•9624 

s 

I-IM 

100 

8-192 

X 

I 

X 

•9524 

s= 

1-G24 

99 

.     2'684 

X 

A 

X 

•9524 

s 

2H)45 

98 

3*045 

X 

H 

X 

•9524 

= 

2-278 

and  so  on  till  we  come  to  the  youngest  age^— the  operation  being  facilitated  by  the 
use  of  logarithms.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  computing  the  yalues  for 
joint  liTos.  Thus  assuming  the  Oirlisle  Table  with  interest  at  o  per  cent,  as  before, 
and  the  difference  of  age  betwixt  the  two  liyes  to  be  5  years,  we  shall  have 

£ldbooanted  Value  of 

Agct.       Annuity  +  1.  ProbabOltlet.  Ibr  1  yew.  Annuity. 

103  &  98        (1+0)        X         i-547        ^        '^^^       =        ****** 
3  X   14 

102  &  97  1-249  X         liLi*        X        ■9524        =        0-555 

5  X  18 

101  ft  96  1-555  X         tJL]^        X         -9624       =       GIBS 

7  X  23 

and  so  on  throu^out.  In  this  way  tables  have  been  formed  of  the  Talue  of  an- 
nuities on  single  lives  at  all  ages  and  at  the  common  rates  of  interest ;  and  also  on 
two  joint  lives :  but  cases  wnich  involTO  three  lives  are,  in  practice,  solved  by 
methods  of  approximation  from  the  tables  for  two  lives  ;  as  the  variety  of  com- 
binations which  three  lives  admit  would  render  the  tables  of  veir  great  loogth. 
Their  construction  is,  however,  in  principle  the  same  as  the  tables  lor  two  lives. 

At  the  dose  of  this  article  tables  are  given  for  single  lives  founded  on  the  North- 
ampton observations,  and  for  the  various  rates  of  3. 4, 5,  and  6  per  cent,  interest  ; 
ana  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr  Milne,  similar  tables  are  given,  founded  on  the 
Carlisle  observations,  along  with  tables  for  joint  lives.  The  tables  for  sini^e  lives 
include  all  ages,  and  those  for  joint  lives  all  the  usual  combinations  betwixt  the 
a^es  15  and  75.  By  means  of  these  tables,  nearly  all  the  cases  ndiich  occur  in  piao- 
tioe  may  be  solved  with  facility. 

Annuities  Payable  Half-Yearly^  4-0.— The  values  shown  in  the  tables  are  com- 
puted on  the  supposition  that  the  annuities  are  all  payable  yearly,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  year  ;  but  u  they  be  payable  more  frequently,  their  value  will  be  increased. 
A  person  who  receives  a  fife  annuity  half-yearly,  besides  gaining  one  half-year's 
interest  on  every  moiety  of  his  annmty,  may  live  to  receive  a  half-year's  annuity 
more  than  the  person  who  receives  an  annuity  once  in  and  at  the  ena  of  each  year. 
For  similar  reasons,  an  annuity  payable  ouarterly  will  be  of  greater  value  than 
that  which  is  payable  half-yearly.  But  however  frequently  the  annuity  may  be 
payable,  it  has  oeen  found  that  its  increase  of  value  on  this  account  cannot  exceed 
nalf-a-year's  purchase,  which  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  increased  in  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  the  instalments  being  payable  momently.  Where  tiie  annuities  are 
payable  half-yearly,  the  common  practical  rule  is  to  aad  1  of  a  year's  purchase  to 
their  tabular  value  ;  and  when  they  are  payable  auarteny,  to  add  f  of  a  year's 
purchase ;  or  expressing  the  same  decimally,  add  to  the  tabular  value  of  the 
yearly  annuity,  if  it  be  payable  half-yearly,  '250;  quarterly,  '375  :— also,  if  payable 
monthly,  '458 ;  weekly,  '490;  daily.  '499  ;  and  in  the  hypothetical  case  of  their 
being  payable  momently,  *500.   {MUne^  p.  273.    AnseUon  Friendly  SodeUeSyii*  80.) 

Practical  Solution  cf  Caset,— With,  these  pre&tory  explanations,  vre  shall  now 
proceed  to  show  the  mode  of  solving  by  the  tables  the  cases  which  usually  occur  in 
practice. 

L  Airmnnn  ow  SmoLx  Lmca. 

Ca»e  25.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Life  of  a  Person  of  a  given  Age. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  sum  bj  the  vahie  of  £\ 
annuity  on  the  aitlgned  life. 


Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  amniity  of  £50 
on  the  life  of  a  p^ton  aged  45;  CarBsle  Table, 
intereet  4  per  cent 

The  value  of  an  annnitv  of  £1  on  a  life  aged 
45  to,  by  the  Carltole  Table,  14*104,  which,  mnl- 


*  Life  contingendee  are  now  sometimet  computed  by  the  method  invented  by  Mr  Barrett  and 
improved  by  Mr  Griffith  Daviee,  an  aocoont  of  which  to  given  by  M.  De  Moisan  in  the  Com- 
panions  to  the  Almanac  for  1840  aad  1842.    Bee  atoo  Jones  on  Annuiticsk 
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tipUed  br  50,  glTM  705*9,  or  £705,  4$.,  the  va- 1 
lue  required. 

Ceue  S6.  To  find  the  AnouItT  whieh  an  j  giren 
Sum  will  purchase  during  the  Life  of  a  Penon  oi 
A  glTen  Ake. 

Rule.  Divide  the  given  lum  hj  the  value  of  an 
annuity  of  jt'l  on  the  aadgned  life. 

Ex.  What  annuity  may  be  purchased  for 
£70S,  4a.  on  a  life  aged  45 ;  CarllBle  Table,  in- 
terest 4  per  cent 

£706-5  -{-  14-104  =  £50. 

Gate  27*  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  De- 
ferred for  any  given  Number  of  Years. 

Rule.  Find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life 
older  by  the  defBrred  term  than  the  proposed 
life,  whkh  multiply  by  the  present  value  of  £1 
payable  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  and  also  by 
the  probabilitv  that  the  life  shall  continue  so 
lone;  the  product  will  give  the  result  required. 

Kx.  A  person  aged  35  wishes  to  purchase  an 
annuity  for  £50,  for  what  mav  happen  to  re> 
mahi  of  his  life  after  45 ;  required  the  present 
value  thereof;  Carlisle  Table,  4  per  cent 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50  at  45  Is,  by 
Case  25,  £705,  2s. ;  the  present  value  of  £1  to 
be  received  at  the  end  of  10  yean  Is  -675564 ; 
also  the  probability  that  a  life  aged  35  will  con- 
tinue 10  years  is  4797  •*■  5369  =  -881574 :  And 
705-9  X  -675564  X  -881574  =  419-989,  or 
£419,  ISb.  9d. 

Que  98.  To  find  the  Yalne  of  a  Temporary 
Annuity. 

Rul&  Ffaid  by  Case  97  the  vahie  of  an  annuity 
deferred  for  the  proposed  term ;  which  subtract 
from  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  the 
given  age ;  the  difference  will  be  the  value  re- 
quired. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50 
for  10  years  on  a  life  aged  35 ;  Carlisle  Table,  4 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50  on  a  life 

95,  deferred  for  10  years  b,  by  Case  27.  419 

the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £50  on  the  said  Ufe  is 
50  X  16-041,  or  802-050;  and  809^)60  —  419-989 
=  389-061,  or  £389,  Is.  3d. 

IL  Aionnnsa  on  Two  Livks. 

Gate  99.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Joint  Continuance  of  Two  Lives ;  that  is  for 
as  long  as  they  both  conttaiue  aUve  toeether. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  sum  by  the  value  of  £1 
annuity  on  the  two  assigned  lives. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £90 
on  the  Joint  continuance  of  two  lives,  ages  40 
and  60 ;  Carlisle  Table,  5  per  cent. 

Value  at  ages  40  and  60  by  Table  IX ,  Is  7*961 ; 
and  7-961  X  90  c  716-49,  or  £716,  9s.  lOd. 

The  tables  of  annuities  on  Joint  lives  give  their 
valuesonly  where  the  ages  are  equal,  or  their 
difference  6  years  or  any  multiple  of  5 ;  but 
when  the  combination  of  ages  of  two  proposed 
lives  Is  not  contained  in  these  Ubles,  the  vahie 
of  an  annuity  on  theh-  Jofait  continuance  may  be 
determined  according  to  the  following  rule, 
which  is  applicable  to  all  cases  where  ndther  of 
the  lives  is  under  19  years  of  age. 

*'  Extract  from  the  tables  the  values  of  annn- 
itiee  on  the  Joint  continuance  of  the  oldest  of  the 
proposed  lives,  and  two  others  separately,  which 
are  younger  than  that  oldest  life  by  the  multiples 
of  5,  next  greater  and  next  less  respectively  than 
the  difference  of  age  between  the  proposed  lives. 
That  one  of  four  arithmetical  mean  propor- 
tionals between  these  two  values  which  corre- 
aponds  with  the  proposed  combination  of  ages 
will  be  nearly  the  value  sougfat.*'~(Jf«Me  on 
AtmuUiei  and  Auuranees,  p.  290.) 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  an  annuity 
of  £W  on  two  Joint  lives  aged  27  and  46 ;  Car- 
lisle Table,  4  per  cent. 

The  vahie  corresponding  to  the  ages  26  and  46 


Is  12-925,  and  that  to  31  and  46  Is  19H«3;  dif- 
ference -939,  the  flflh  part  of  which,  -0464.  being 
continually  deducted  fh>m  the  former  or  these 
two  values,  gives  the  four  arithmetical  means 
which  are  the  values  of  annuities  on  the  corre- 
sponding combinations  of  lives  omitted  hi  the 
tables.  Hence,  as  97  and  46  is  the  combination 
of  ages  next  in  order  to  96  and  46,  we  shall  have 
19-325 — -0464  =  19*9786,  the  value  corresponding 
to  the  oombfaiation  97  and  46 ;  and  19*9786  x  90 
=  1 105-074,  or  £  1 105,  Is.  6d. ,  the  value  required. 

The  result  would  obviously  have  been  the 
same  had  4  times  the  common  difference,  -0464, 
or  '1856,  been  added  to  the  value  corresponding 
to  the  ages  31  and  46.  Thus  19-093  +  -1856  = 
12*2786.  as  before. 

Que  30.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Loncest  of  Two  Lives,  that  is,  for  as  long  as 
eitiier  of  them  continues  alive. 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annuities 
on  the  two  single  lives  subtract  the  vahie  of  an 
annuity  on  the  two  Joint  lives,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  the  result  required. 

Ex.  Requiredthe  valueofanuinuitvof  £60 
on  the  longest  of  two  lives  aged  SO  and  60 ;  Car- 
lisle Table,  4per  cent 

By  Table  VII.,  the  value  of  a  life  aged  30  is 
16-859,  and  of  60,  9*663;  and  the  sum  of  these, 
96*515 ;  from  whidi  subtract  the  value  of  the 
lives  30  and  60  by  Table  IX..  8*820,  and  the  re- 
mainder, 17*695,  muhipUed  by  60,  gives  10617. 
or  £1061, 14s. 

m.  Ajrwurrisa  on  Thrkb  Litsb. 

Caee  31.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Joint  Continuance  of  Three  Lives. 

Rule.  Take  the  value  of  the  Joint  lives  of  the 
two  oldest  lives  by  Case  99,  and  find  in  the  table 
for  single  lives  the  age  of  a  single  life  equal,  or 
the  most  nearly  equal,  to  that  value :  then  find 
the  value  of  the  Jofait  lives  of  the  youngest  and 
that  now  found :  the  result  will  give  the  common 
approximation  to  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  £100 
on  three  Joint  lives,  aged  15,  90,  and  95  years 
respectively ;  Carlisle  Table,  5  per  cent 

The  value  of  the  Joint  lives,  90  and  95,  Is,  by 
Tia)le  IX.,  13-398,  which,  hi  Table  VIL  corre- 
sponds most  nearly  with  a  sfaigle  life  aced  40 ;  and 
the  value  of  the  Joint  lives,  15  and  40.  being  by 
Table  IX.  12*201,  we  have  12-201  X  100  =  1290*1, 
or  £1220, 28. 

Que  32.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  on 
the  Longest  of  Three  Lives. 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annuities 
on  all  the  single  lives  subtract  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  annuities  on  each  pair  of  Joint  lives, 
and  to  the  remahider  add  the  value  ofian  annuity 
on  ttr  -^ —  '-'Tit  Ures  as  found  by  hwt  Case. 
11k-  t-  ■  the  value  required. 

Ex,  lc^r']iuir-c!  Elf  ralueofan  annuity  of  £100 
on  tl]4?  hjujfi^t  t^f  three  lives,  aged  15,  20,  and 
25 :  C^rllAk  TiiltLS  5  per  cent 

llv  Tabic  VI  [.  the  values  of  the  single  lives 
an'  ioi  IS,  16"^J7 ;  for  20, 15*817;  for 25, 15-303 ; 
andiheir  r>aai  b47^J47.  By  Table  IX.  the  values 
of  thv  }gitii  livr*ii  nre,  for  15  and  20,  13-959; 
for  U  and  £5,  ]3r>08;  for  20  and  25,  13-398; 
ntl  ihfif  iiini  4u  Lr65.  Also  the  value  of  the 
tiir.-.^  iiiint  iivL'H  I-  by  preceding  Case,  12-201. 
Il«.^  w«  ^vd  4;  347  —  AO-m  +  12-201  = 
18*583,  the  value  of  annuity  of  £1  on  the  long- 
est of  the  three  lives,  and  18*583  X  100  a 
£1858,  6s.,  the  value  required. 

Que  33.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Annuity 
granted  upon  Three  Lives  on  Condition  of  its 
eeasing  as  soon  as  any  Two  of  them  become  Ex- 
tinct 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  vahies  of  an- 
nnities  on  each  pair  of  Joint  lives,  subtract  twice 
the  vahM  of  the  threa  Joint  lives. 
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Bz.  Lti  the  annuity  be  £100,  and  the  Ages  15,  i 
80,  and  95  respectivdy ;  Carlisle  Table,  6  per  ct. 

The  value  of  each  pair  of  Joint  lives  is,  by 
precedbif  Case,  40-965 ;  that  of  the  three  Joint 
fives  U.  by  Case  31 ,  12-201 ;  and  4U-965  —  ( 12-201 
X  2)  =  16-563;  hence  16-563  X  100  :s  £l656,Gs., 
the  vahie  required. 

IV.  Rbtsbsionarv  or  ScRViTonauiP 
Annuiti  BS. 

Case  34.  To  And  the  Value  of  the  Reversion 
of  an  Estate  in  Fee,  or  Perpetual  Annuity,  after 
the  Death  of  a  Person  of  a  given  Age,  in  a  Single 
Payment 

Rule.  Deduct  the  value  of  the  assIgBed  life 
from  the  perpetuity ;  then  multiply  the  remainder 
by  the  rent  or  annuity. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  the  reversion 
of  an  estate  of  £500  a-year,  after  the  death  of  a 
person  aged  60 :  Carlisle  Table,  interest  6  per  ct. 

The  value  or  a  perpetuity  at  6  per  cent,  is 
16-667,  and  of  an  annuity  on  a  life  of  60, 8*304 ; 
then  16-667  —  8*304  =  8*363 ;  and  8*363  X  500 
s  £4181, 10s. 

Com  35.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reverrfon 
of  an  Annuity  on  a  Single  Life  after  another, 
in  a  Single  Payment 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  the  life  in  expecta- 
tion, subtract  the  value  of  the  two  Joint  lives. 

Ex.  A  person,  aged  50,  wishes  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  £100  to  his  wife,  aged  45,  after  his 
death,  provided  she  be  the  survivor ;  what  is  the 
present  value  thereof ;  Carlisle  Table,  4  per  ct 

By  TaUe  VIL,  the  value  corresponding  to  45 
is  14*104;  fh)m  which  deducting  10-591.  the 
value  corresponding  to  the  lives  45,  50,  by  Table 
IX.,  there  remains  3*513;  and  3-513  X  100  c= 
351*3,  or  £351, 6s.,  the  value  requbed. 

To  find  the  value  in  annual  payments :  Divide 
the  value  In  a  single  payment  by  the  value  of  an 
annuity  on  the  Johit  fives,  plus  unity.  Hrace  in 
the  above  example  the  annual  payment  would 
be  351-3  ->-  11*591  =  30*308,  or  £30,  68. 8d. 

Case  36.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion  of 
an  Annuity  on  a  Single  Life  A,  alter  the  Longest 
of  Two  Lives  B  Mid  C,  in  a  Single  Payment 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  an  an- 
nuity on  the  single  life  A,  and  on  the  three  joint 
lives,  A.  B,  and  C,  subtract  the  sum  of  the 
values  of  an  annuity  on  each  pair  of  Joint  lives, 
A  and  B,  and  A  and  C. 

A  +  ABC  —  ( AB  +  AC). 

Com  37.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion 
of  an  Annuity  on  Two  Joint  Lives,  A  B,  on  the 
failure  of  a  Single  Life,  C. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 
Joint  lives  A  B,  subtract  the  value  of  an  annu- 
ity on  the  three  Johit  Uvea,  A,  B,  and  a 
AB-ABC. 

Case  38.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Reversion  of 
an  Annuity  on  the  Longest  of  Two  Lives,  A  and 
B,  after  a  Single  Life,  C. 

Rule.  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  annui- 
ties on  the  single  lives  in  reversion  A  and  B,  and 
of  an  annuity  on  the  three  Joint  lives,  subtract 
the  sum  of  the  values  of  an  annuity  on  Mch  pair 
of  Johit  lives,  A  B,  A  C,  and  B  0 ;  the  difTer- 
ence  will  give  the  value  required. 

A  +  B  +  ABC  —  (AB  +  AC  -I-  BC). 

Com  39.  To  find  the  Value  of  the  Reversion 
of  an  Annuity  on  a  Single  Life  A,  on  the  failure 
of  the  Joint  faves  B  and  C. 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 


life  A,  subtract  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  tfaa 
three  Johit  Uvea,  A,  B,  and  C. 
A  —  ABC. 
V.  AssuRAitcsfl  oir  Stnolb  AHn  Joikt  Lives* 

AND  ON  THB  LONOBST  OP  TWO  LlVBS. 

Cau  40.  To  determine  the  present  Value  of  a 
given  Sum,  payable  on  the  Death  of  a  person  of 
an  assigned  Age,  or  to  find  how  much  must  be 
paid  annually  by  a  person  of  an  assigned  as|e,  that 
his  heirs  mav  receive  a  given  sum  on  his  deeeaae. 

Rul&  Multiply  the  vaJue  of  an  annuity  of  £1 
on  the  assigned  life  by  the  interest  of  £1  for  one 
year,  and  subtract  the  product  from  unitv ;  tlieii* 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  amount  of  £l  for 
one  year,  the  result  will  give  the  value  of  mi  as- 
surance of  £1 ;  and  this  last  mnltiplied  by  tha 
given  sum  will  produce  the  result  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  £1000,  my- 
able  on  the  death  of  a  person  aged  47 ;  Cariisla 


Table,  3  per  cent* 

The  value  of  £1  annuity  on  a  life  of  47  is  here 
15*294,  which,  multipUedbv  *03,  the  interest  of 
£1  for  one  year,  gives  *45882;  and  this  subtracted 
from  unity  leaves  *54118;  then  -54118  -i-  1-03  s 
-52542,  and  -52542  X  1000  =  £525*42,  or  £525, 
8b.  5d.,  as  required. 

To  find  the  value  in  annual  paymmts :  Divide  the 
value  in  a  sfaigle  payment,  found  as  above,  by  the 
value  of£l  annuiiyontheassigned  lifcplus  unity,  t 

Hence,  in  the  above  example,  we  shall  have 
525*42 -r  16*294  =  32*246,  or  £32, 4s.  lid.,  the 
annual  premium  for  an  assurance  o(  £1000  on  a 
life  of  47. 

Cau  41.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  siven  Sum, 
payable  on  the  Extinction  of  either  of  Two  Lives. 

Rule.  Substitute  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the 
Joint  lives  (Case  29),  instead  of  the  value  of  an 
annuity  ona  single  life,  and  proceed  as  in  Case  4a 

Case  42.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  given  Sum,  pay- 
able on  theExtinctlon  of  theLongest  ofTwoLivea. 

Rule.  Substitute  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
the  lonsest  of  two  lives  (Case  3U).  instead  of  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  a  sin^^e  life,  and  proceed 
as  in  Case  40. 

VL  Endowmbntb,  or  Assuraiccrs  on  SCR- 

VIVOR8RIP  OP  TiMB. 

Case  43.  To  find  the  present  Value  of aglvenSum, 
payable  at  the  End  of  a  given  number  of  Years, 
provided  the  Party  assured  survive  that  Period. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  present  value  of  £1  dis- 
counted for  the  given  number  of  years  by  the 
probability  that  the  given  life  will  continue  that 
period;  and  the  product,  multiplied  by  the 
given  sum,  will  give  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of£100,payabla 
at  the  end  of  10  years,  provided  a  person,  now 
aged  20,  be  then  alive ;  Carlisle  Table,  4  per  cot 

The  present  value  of  £1  to  be  received  at  the 
end  of  10  years  Is  -67556,  and  the  probabilitv 
that  a  person  aged  20  will  live  that  period,  to 
5642  -T-  6000.  Hence  we  have  *G7556  X  564S 
-i-  6090  X  100  =  62*586,  or  £62,  lis. 9d. 

To  find  the  value  Ui  annual  sums,  payable  at 
the  commencement  of  each  vear:  DivMe  the  pre- 
ceding result  by  the  value  of  a  temporary  annuity, 
plus  unity,  for  one  year  less  than  the  (piven  tenn. 
VIL  Dbpbrrbo  aitdTbmporary  Amurakcbs, 

ON  SiNGLB  LtVBS. 

Case  44.  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Deferred  Assur- 
ance on  a  Single  Life  in  one  present  Payment 

Rule.  Find  the  value  of  an  assurance  on  a  life  as 
many  yean  older  than  the  givm  life  asare  equal  to 


*  Many  of  the  assurance  offices  have  framed  their  tables  on  this  basis,  but  always  with  an  addi- 
tional per  oentage,  varyfaig  from  about  10  to  25  per  cent  on  the  computed  amount  of  premium, 
to  defray  charges  of  management,  and  as  a  guaranty  against  eontlngendes.  The  addition  of  2ft  per 
cent.,  whioh  we  observe  has  been  adopted  by  several  young  offices,  aa  the  British  and  Colonial, 
the  Commercial,  and  others,  should  yield  a  considerable  surplus  or  profit— See  page  383. 

t  Unity  is  added  because  in  life  assurances  the  first  annual  premium  b  paid  at  the  date  of  entry. 
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the  defemd  term ;  whioh  mnltlply  by  the  probA- 
billtyor  the  aadgned  life  attaining  that  period,and 
alM  byi^ldieoountedfor  ttiegiven  number  of  yean. 

Ex.  Required  the  Talue  of  £J00p  pavable  on 
the  decease  of  a  nerson  a^ed  50,  providea  he  sur- 
vive 10  years ;  Carlisle  Table,  3 jper  cent 

The  value  of  an  assurance  of  jtlOO  on  a  life  of 
60  (M  +  10),  Carlisle,  3  per  cent,  is  (Case  4n) 
66*530 ;  and  as  the  probabiUty  of  a  life  of  50 
living  to  00  is  3643 -r  4397.  and  £l  discounted 
for  10  year*  at  3  per  cent  is  by  Table  IL  7440»4, 
we  have  66'530  X  (3643  -i-  4307)  X  '7440M  = 
4I'010,  or£41,0a.2d. 

To  find  the  vslue  in  annual  payments  during 
the  deferred  period :  Divide  the  value  in  a  single 
payment  by  unity  added  to  the  value  of  a  tem- 
porary annuity  on  the  life  (Case  SO)  for  one  year 
less  than  the  deferred  period. 

To  find  the  value  in  annual  payments  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  assured :  Divide  the  vahie 
in  a  single  payment  by  unity  added  to  the  value 
of  £1  annuity  on  the  given  life. 

Case  4&  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Temporary 
Assunmce  of  a  given  Sum  on  a  GUngle  Life  in 
one  present  Payment 

Rule.  From  the  value  of  an  assurance  on  the 
whole  life  subtract  the  value  of  a  deferred  assur- 
ance for  the  given  term. 

Ex.  Requured  the  value  in  a  single  payment 
of  a  temoomry  assurance  of  £100  for  7  years, 
on  the  life  of  a  person  aged  24 ;  Northampton 
Table,  3  per  cent 

The  value  of  an  assurance  of  £100  on  the 
whole  life  of  a  person  aged  24,  found  by  Case 
40,  is  44710 ;  from  which,  subtracting  35-047. 
the  valve  of  an  assurance  of  £100  on  the  same 
life,  deferred  for  7  years,  found  by  Case  44, 
leaves  9'663,  or  £9, 13s.  3d.,  as  required. 

To  find  the  value  in  Annual  I^iyments :  Di- 
vide the  value  hi  a  single  payment  by  unity  added 
to  the  value  of  a  temporarv  annuity  on  the  life 
for  one  vear  less  than  the  nven  term. 
YIIL  AasuRAifCBs  ON  SmoLB  Lnrxa  by  a 

DBriNITB  NUMBBR  OP  PATMBNTS. 

Qu€  46.  To  find  the  Value  of  an  Assurance 
of  a  Biven  Sum  on  a  Staigle  Life  by  a  definite 
Number  of  Payments. 

Rule.  Divide  the  value  of  an  assurance  on  the 
whole  life,  in  a  single  payment,  by  unity  added  to 
the  value  of  a  temporary  uiuuity  on  the  life  for  1 
year  lees  than  the  given  number  of  paymmtii. 

IX.  AflSITBAXCBS  OH  SUBTITORSHIP  OT  LiVBB. 

Case  47.  To  find  the  present  Value  of  a  given 
Sura  payable  to  B,  on  the  Decease  of  A,  provided 
B  survive  A. 

To  ilhistrate  the  rule,  suppose  A's  age  to  be 
3S.andB's24. 

Role.  1st  Term.  Find,  by  Case  41 ,  the  value  of 
£l.payable  on  the  deceaseof  the  joint  lives32&24. 

2d.  Find,  by  Case  29,  the  value  of  £1  annuity 
on  the  Joint  Uves  33  and  24  (that  Is,  takinr  A  at 
one  year  older),  to  which  add  unity,  and  mul- 
tiply the  sum  by  the  number  living  at  33 ;  then 
divide  the  product  by  the  amount  of  £1  In  one 
year  multiplied  by  the  number  living  at  32,  and 
the  quotient  will  give  the  second  term. 

3d.  Fhid.  by  Case  29,  the  value  of  £1  annuity 
on  the  iotait  Uves  31  and  24  (that  is,  taktaig  A 
at  one  year  younger),  and  multiply  this  value 
by  the  number  livuig  at  31 ;  then  divide  the  pro- 
duct by  the  number  living  at  32,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  give  the  third  term. 

Prom  the  sum  of  the  1st  and  3d  terms  subtract 
the  id  term,and  the renuUnder .multiplied  by  half 
the  given  sum,  will  produce  the  value  required. 

To  find  the  value  in  Annual  PaymenU:  Di- 
vide tJhe  value  in  a  shigle  payment,  found  as 
above,  by  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  Joint 
Uves,  pins  unity. 


Ex.  Required  the  present  value  of  £400,  pay- 
able to  B,  aged  24,  on  the  decease  of  A,  aged  32, 
provided  B  be  then  alive ;  CariisleTable.  5  per  ct 

Proceeding  as  above  directed,  the  first  term 
wm  be  found  to  be  £*349(a ;  the  second  £12-809 ; 
the  thhrd  £12-858 ;  and  the  excess  of  the  sum  of 
the  Istand  Sd  above  the 2d,£-39862 ;  which.mul- 
tiplied  by  £200,  half  the  siven  sum.  gives  £79724, 
or  £79, 14s.  6d.,  the  value  in  a  snigle  payment 

And  dividing  this  sum  by  £1 3*658,  the  value  of 
an  annuity  on  thejoint  lives  32  and  24,  plus  uni- 
ty, gives  £5*8372,  the  annual  payment  required. 

X.  Valuation  or  Policibs. 

Can  4a  To  find  the  Value  of  a  Policy  of  As- 
surance, effected  for  the  whole  Term  of  Life, 
after  any  given  Period  of  Endurance. 

Rule.  1st  Find  the  present  value  of  the  sum 
assured  as  at  the  age  of  valuation ;  2d.  Multiply 
the  value  of  £1  annuity  on  the  life  at  the  age  of 
valuation,  plus  unity,*  bv  the  annual  premium 
at  entry ;  the  product  will  give  the  value  of  the 
future  annual  premiums ;  3d.  Subtract  the  value 
of  the  future  annual  premiums  from  the  present 
value  of  the  sum  assured  as  at  the  age  of^  valua- 
tion ;  the  remainder  will  give  the  value  required. 

Ex.  Required  the  value  (immediately  before 
the  premium  becomes  due)  of  a  policy  for  £10U, 
effected  ten  years  ago  on  a  life  then  aged  40 ; 
Northampton  Table,  3  per  cent 

The  present  value  of  the  sum  assiu^d  as  at 
50  (Case  40),  is  60-866.  The  annual  premium 
for  an  assurance  of  £  100  on  a  life  of  40  (Case  40) , 
is  3-398 ;  which,  multipUed  by  13-436,  the  value  of 
£1  annuity  on  a  life  of  50,  plus  unity  .gives  45-656; 
and  60-866  —  45-656  =  15-210.  or  £15,  4s.  2id. 

If  the  premium  for  the  1 1th  year  has  been  Just 
paid.  It  nUls  to  be  added  to  the  above  value. 
Hence  in  this  case  15-210  -|-  3*398  =  18*608,  or 
£18, 128. 2d. 

N.  B.— In  valuing  the  policy  the  same  rate  of 
interest  and  table  of  mortality  are  taken  as  in 
calculathig  the  value  of  the  assurance ;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  few  or  none  of  the  offices 
give  the  real  worth  of  a  policy,  thus  found,  for 
its  surrender ;  manv  of  them  deducting  one-luUf, 
some  one-fourth,  others  three-fifths. 

XI.  Valuation  op  Bonitsbs. 

Case  49.  To  find  the  Value  of  any  given  Amount 
of  Bonus,  declared  as  an  Addition  to  a  Policy. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  given  amount  of  bonus 
by  the  present  value  of  £1,  payable  on  the  de- 

i.-,,  ]tU^i  >^,  1  l4^i  Ilk  present  value  of  a  bonus  of 
£MNf,  tbv  pruni^ut  nge  of  the  party  being  42; 
HifntixmpUyji  T4it»lp,  4  per  cent 

Ti;t>  bnsmt  v^liir;  of  £1,  payable  on  the  de- 
ceit of  4  Uiv  riMi',  Is  (Case  40)  -46777 ;  and  500 
X  -48777  -  i^tt .!?;;.,  or  £233, 17s.  9d. 

Cof*  50i  To  liiMt  wbat  Reduction  of  the  future 
Afinual  Pnrjnjum  it  equivalent  to  any  assigned 
BonuK. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  annual  nreminm  corres- 
pcurjiti^  to  thu  [iri'-^t  value  of  £1  at  the  given 
M^-\  tiv  till?  f»VM.m  lonount  of  bonus;  the  pro- 
duel  will  give  tiut  ifiquivalent  reduction  of^the 
future  Minual  premium. 

Ex.  Required  what  reduction  of  annual  pre- 
mium Is  equivalent  to  a  bonus  of  £100,  dechuvd 
on  a  policy  of  £1750,  efliocted  at  the  age  of  47, 
the  annual  premium  being  £56*43,  and  the 
present  age  of  the  assured  55  years ;  Carlisle 
Table,  3  per  cent. 

The  annual  premium  corresponding  to  the 
preaent  value  of  £  I  at  age  55  is  (Case  40)  *045019 ; 
and  -045019  X  100  =  4-5019,  the  equivalent  re- 
duction of  annual  premium  required.  Hence 
M-43  — 4*5019  =  51*9281,  or  £51,18s.7d.,  the 
future  annual  premium. 


*  Unity  it  added  only  If  the  PoU^  is  renounced  Immediately  b^e  the  annual  premium  becomes  doe, 
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TABLSm.   Amount  of  £1  per  . 
the  End  of  any  Namber  of  Yea 

Aiuium  at 

TABIiB  IT.      Present  Value  of  £1  peil 

nnot  ex- 

Annum  for  any  Number  of  Yean  not! 
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TABLE  V.  ExUMttiic  tiM  Aannal  DMnnMnU  of  Lift,  or  Uw  of  HortiUtJ,  aeeoidiM  to  | 

ObMnrattont  made  at  Northampton  and  Carlida.                                     | 
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Pmmu  LivUf. 
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6005 
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5679 
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80 
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97 
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81 
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5696 
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11 
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84 
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7 
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50 
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85 
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5 
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51 
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3 
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TABLE  VL   Talaeofan 

Annuity  of  £1  on  a 

Single 
fcbiiltiei 

Life  (or  Number  of  Yean'  PorcbMe  of  aii| 

Annuity),  aooording  to  the  Probi 

1  of  Life  at  Northampton. 
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l\H>b3 
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60 
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13 
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17-103 

14-896 
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61 
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14 
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69 
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7*966 
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15 

l»'B57 
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14-588 
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63 

8-910 
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7*742 
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16 
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14-460 
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64 
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7*614 

7-**^i 

17 
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66 
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7-876 
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18 

miu3 
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14-217 

12-562 

66 
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7D84 

6^26 

19 
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12*477 

67 
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7-211 
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iBum 

l&QSi 

14D07 

12*398 

68 

7307 

6*930 

6*536 

0*179 

21 

18-470 

16-912 

13-917 

12*329 

69 

7i*il 

6-647 

6*981 

6^49 

22 

18-311 

15-797 

13103 

12*265 

70 

6-734 

6*361 

6*098 

0710 

23 

18^]  4a 

151680 

13746 

12*200 

71 

fi-418 

61)76 

5J64 

6;479 

24 

T7Wi 

16-660 

131658 

12*132 

78 

e-ki3 

6790 

5-504 

6-941 

26 

i'tnu 

15-438 

lS-.^07 

12D63 

57»4 

5-607 

y2A5 

51104 

96 

17-^34^ 

15-312 

LH73 

11*992 

J-4S1 

6-230 

41)00 

4-7«9 

87 

l7-4?7 

lS-]8i 

'J  377 

11-917 

76 

mm 

4D62 

4-7U 

4i649 

28 

J7'aH9 

iSlk^kS 

i3'm 

11*841 

76 

4-1^5 

4710 

4M1 

4*326 

29 

171W7 

i4oie 

nm 

11763 

^ 

4tJ5a 

4*467 

**m 

4100 

30 

lfi-W3ir 

34-781 

InTcrTJ 

11-682 

4-373 

4*197 

4-036 

SIM 

31 

1S-73S 

14tl.l9 

liftffiS 

11-608 

79 

4^>77 

8D2I 

3v70 

3-041 

39 

y&Uit 

144M 

1^-B54 

11*612 

80 

-17«J 

3*643 

3'fll6 

8-SOft 

S3 

H>?43 

14  347 

1S7^I1 

11-493 

81 

a4»j> 

3-377 

sm 

S-166 

34 

Ul'\i-I 

14-lJlS 

liwiJ 

11*331 

88 

3*289 

3-129 

3Hji0 

9«S 

36 

UJM 

Httig 

12*609 

11*236 

83 

81189 

8*887 

9-ftf 

9713 

36 

15-7S0 

U-i^ 

18^7 

11*137 

84 

878S 

2708 

9-661 

37 

15-616 

13716 

19-240 

11*035 

86 

8*620 

9*643 

3-471 

9M08 

38 

16-298 

13-548 

12*116 

40*929 

86 

2*468 

9*308 

sun 

9*908 

89 

16i)76 

11*979 

10*819 

87 

8*318 

8*261 

i^m 

9-138 

40 

14-848 

13*197 

11-837 

10706 

88 

8*185 

2*131 

i-iM 

9101 

41 

14-090 

18D18 

11-696 

10*589 

89 

81H3 

i^ 

1*994 

1-889 

49 

14-aoi 

121138 

11*651 

10-473 

90 

1794 

17SS 

1«0 

43 

14-ia 

12^667 

11-407 

10*356 

91 

1*501 

1*474 
1*171 

1^7 

1-489 

44 

IMIO 

12-472 

11*258 

10*236 

99 

1*190 

1*163 

1-188 

46 

1»QBS 

19-283 

11106 

10110 

93 

•830 

'897 

•016 

-806 

46 

13-480 

121109 

10TH7 

9-900 

94 

*630 

*680 

-6i4 

•818 

lizj 

Ljsss. 

10784 

9-846 

96 

*240 

*940 

•988 

•986 
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TABLE  VU.    Value  of  an  Annnlty  of  £1 .  on  a  Single  LifiB  (or 

Number  of  Tears'  PurchaM  ofl 

an  Annuity),  according  to  the  ProbabiU 

tiM  of  Life  at  Carlisle. 

Af^ 

8p««-t. 

4p«-.t. 

5f— . 

6F.'-t. 

Ac.. 

Sf"-*. 

4r«~.t. 

5vOT«Mt. 

GvOTWt. 

0 

17-380 

14-983 

Isn83 

10-430 

59 

13-558 

19-958 

11-154 

10-908 

1 

90-085 

16-556 

Li;«5 

19H)78 

53 

13-180 

11-945 

IQ-W 

91«8 

a 

91-501 

17798 

M-!«3 

19-995 

64 

19-798 

11-627 

10-694 

9761 

3 

99*683 

18-717 

lf.■^S4 

13-659 

55 

19-408 

11-300 

10-347 

9-594 

4 

?;?*?ft5 

19-933 

[r;;'L71 

14-049 

56 

19-014 

10-966 

10H)63 

9-980 

5 

2:vtit-i3 

19-594 

lt;:jflO 

14-395 

*Z 

li"614 

10-625 

9771 

6 

?.Th'4a 

19747 

HJ-735 

14-460 

58 

11-918 

10-286 

9-478 

8-772 

7 

'2iym7 

19799 

Ifj'/OO 

14-518 

50 

10^41 

9-963 

9-199 

6*529 

8 

2:VhHH 

19766 

irJT86 

14-596 

60 

10-491 

9-663 

P-<vio 

8-304 

9 

i?3ii77 

19^0 

lri'r49 

14-500 

61 

10-180 

9*398 

a-jiJ 

8-106 

10 

i^:v:.ij 

19-585 

l{;ii60 

14-448 

69 

9-875 

f»-irj7 

B'4«7 

7-913 

11 

^3  3^7 

19-460 

16-561 

1VJW4 

63 

9-567 

&-ii7i 

HSKVO 

7714 

12 

2'SU3 

19-336 

16-494 

14^191 

64 

9-946 

&s^ 

SiMfl 

7-509 

13 

.^}-t^7 

19-910 

16-406 

14i57 

65 

8-917 

Bait? 

77tW 

7-281 

14 

ii^i^ 

19^)69 

ie-3i<s 

IJ  kOl 

66 

8-578 

e'oii" 

73ii3 

7-049 

Iff 

S*'5BS 

ifl-sae 

16-^^ 

]«]S6 

67 

8-298 

77*""' 

rm 

6-803 

16 

a*-404 

i«'837 

16- N4 

14167 

66 

7-869 

;-,^" 

etrti 

6-546 

17 

^rm 

Ifl7]l3 

IflOfiU 

14  1118 

60 

7-499 
7-123 

7lNtl 

fitM3 

6-277 

18 

2->uia 

la-tKiti 

u-y«7 

J3-«6 

7? 

(37(^9 

fl*a:w 

5-996 

19 

91-879 

i^-4es 

U^WX 

J3H97 

71 

6737 

(!'3Stt 

6  01^ 

5704 

SO 

91-ei)4 

isaj,! 

15^*1  r 

i:i'?35 

Z! 

6-373 

fi>2*\ 

fl7iJ 

5-424 

91 

91-504 

18-23,1 

15726 

LVr69 

73 

6-044 

57^5 

5-4,15 

5-170 

99 

?r3ft4 

i&^mi 

isfi^iijj 

ia'i597 

21 

5-752 

t4M 

6'iiHl 

4-044 

93 

'H'*m 

n-flfli 

Ifi'iSfi 

iSi^l 

7fi 

5-512 

5-939 

4-!^ 

4-760 

94 

W^6 

ireoj 

15'4J7 

13-541 

Z5 

5-277 

5-024 

47!?^ 

4-579 

95 

so'ea/j 

}7-e*5 

U<3D3 

13-456 

77 

5-059 

4-825 

4^41 

4-410 

96 

2(»wa 

I7'4e6 

IjllBT 

13-368 

i 

4-838 

4«29 

4-42^ 

4-238 

97 

ao-ait 

17330 

l*i>S5 

13-^5 

4-502 

4-394 

4-2 10 

4-040 

98 

19-pfll 

17'lM 

U-lUs 

13^^89 

80 

4-365 

4183 

4-oia 

3-858 

99 

IS76J 

Ifi-SBT 

ll-aa? 

13'«8 

81 

4-119 

3-953 

37<I9 

3-656 

30 

ia&sa 

ifis&i 

i4  7S3 

13<eO 

89 

3-898 

3746 

TG06 

3-474 

31 

Jtf'34B 

ie7fl5 

14-617 

12'!49 

83 

3-679 

3-534 

3-4<i0 

3-286 

39 

ifi-m 

W6&3 

14'5^'G 

]2'[«0 

84 

3-454 

3-329 

3-511 

3-102 

33 

Urm 

16*380 

14367 

1-771 

85 

3-229 

3-115 

3fH»W 

9-909 

34 

iH-^r^i 

16*919 

14-9*1 

15t75 

86 

3-033 

9-928 

riKMf 

9739 

35 

]rt-4;i3 

16*041 

l4Ut7 

13^73 

S 

9-873 

9776 

9-ms 

9-509 

36 

131ii3 

15-856 

irjfl? 

1*'465 

88 

9776 

9«3 

f-."'7 

9-515 

37 

17*988 

is-flefi 

J3'S4a 

IJ7J54 

89 

9-065 

9-577 

M-mav 

9.417 

38 

17-668 

15  47  J 

iTflflft 

lli-;39 

90 

9^99 

9-416 

9-339 

9-266 

a» 

17-405 

15'S73 

l.r.H9 

1*190 

91 

9-481 

9-306 

rsai 

2-248 

40 

17-143 

151)74 

1.130(1 

UiOSi 

99 

9-577 

9-499 

9*419 

2-337 

41 

161160 

H'HH3 

i,n^4fi 

11-890 

93 

9-687 

9-600 

9*518 

2-440 

49 

16-640 

I4"fi!*4 

1.1  J  (II 

11779 

94 

9736 

9-650 

9*569 

2-499 

43 

16-380 

11-5415 

H-B&1 

11-868 

95 

9757 

9iS74 

9-596 

2-599 

44 

16-130 

U3l>» 

irmte 

11-551 

96 

9704 

9-628 

9-555 

9-486 

45 

15-863 

14J4/I 

13^48 

11-428 

E 

9-556 

2-499 

2-428 

9-368 

46 

15-585 

13-889 

19*480 

11-996 

98 

9-388 

9*839 

2*278 

9«7 

47 

15-984 

13-669 

19-801 

11-154 

99 

9131 

9-087 

91)45 

9-004 

48 

14-986 

13-419 

19-107 

10-988 

100 

1-683 

1-653 

1«94 

1-566 

40 

141654 

13-153 

11-899 

10-823 

101 

1-928 

1-910 

1-199 

1-175 

50 

14-808 

19-869 

111K0 

10-631 

109 

771 

769 

753 

744 

51 

18«9 

19-566 

11-410 

10*499 

103 

•324 

•321 

_21L 

•314 

TABLE  VnL  Yalue  of  an  Annuity  of  £1  on  a  Single  Life  (or  Number  of  Yean'  Purchase  of  an  | 

,  reclcon- 

ing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  Annum. 

A^\      lUU.     1 

7«Ml«. 

Af.. 

Mai.. 

rmata. 

A«* 

Mala. 

raMla. 

Al* 

Mala. 

raMla. 

14 

15-614 

16-336 

29 

14*475 

15-309 

44 

12-581 

13713 

59 

9-226 

10-507 

15-484 

16-944 

30 

14-393 

15-916 

45 

12-399 

13-568 

60 

8-995 

10-330 

15-356 

16174 

31 

14-3U6 

15-126 

46 

19199 

13*414 

61 

8759 

10H)59 

15-986 

16-119 

39 

14-914 

15Hn3 

47 

11-976 

18-951 

69 

8-494 

9766 

15-195 

16H»54 

33 

14-114 

14-938 

48 

11749 

13H)80 

63 

8-995 

9-476 

15-031 

16-000 

34 

14-007 

14-849 

49 

11-515 

19-900 

64 

7-954 

9-181 

90 

14-950 

15-946 

85 

13-882 

14744 

50 

11-974 

19710 

65 

7-689 
7*409 

8-884 

91 

14-883 

WM 

36 

13770 

14-648 

51 

11-039 

12-506 

66 

8-584 

99 

14-640 

15-824 

87 

13«43 

14-548 

59 

10797 

12-295 

ffr 

7-153 

8084 

93 

14-803 

15756 

38 

18-519 

14-447 

53 

10-564 

19H>73 

68 

6-900 

7-989 
7-676 

94 

14766 

15-691 

38 

1>876 

14-339 

54 

10-338 

11-842 

69 

6-648 

99 

14797 

151J19 

40 

13435 

14-997 

55 

10-119 

11-604 

70 

6-399 

'  '-369 

96 

14-688 

15-544 

41 

13i»7 

14-107 

56 

91NN) 

11-361 

71 

6-157 

7-079 

97 

14-690 

15-466 

49 

19-997 

l3Wi 

57 

9-670 

11-119 

79 

5-919 

6-778 

98 

14*550 

15-385    1  43 

19760 

13-851 

58 

9-450 

10*857 
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TABLEIX.  Valii«orMA]ttalt7of£l(orNiimberorYem'PaTdiMtoraAiiiiiilt7)oathe| 

Carliala  Tkble  of  Morteltty,  ud  nokooJng  Intwert  at  Um  MYeral  lUtM  of  3,  4,  5,  and  6| 

percMitpwAnnnm. 

1 

>!»• 

8»— . 

4»— t. 

5pn^^ 

Gp— t. 

AH* 

8p«-t. 

49"^ 

•  5  pwant 

.6p-«. 

a^,»L 

dU:aV.».. 

15 

15 

ISiWS 

16-979 

14-915 

19*578 

98 

98 

16747 

14470 

13-000 

11-687 

16 

16 

18719 

16*134 

14*119 

19*409 

94 

99 

16*5a»4 

14*500 

11*539 

17 

17 

18-549 

16-007 

14-018 

19-498 

95 

30 

16*311 

14439 

12749 

11*433 

18 

18 

18-369 

15-880 

13-995 

12-336 

96 

31 

16-097 

14*176 

12415 

11-333 

19 

19 

18*189 

15748 

13«7 

12*284 

2 

39 

15-875 

14-006 

18*489 

11487 

SO 

80 

17*993 

15-610 

13794 

12-906 

98 

33 

15-648 

18430 

19-344 

11*116 

91 

81 

17W 

IS'im 

13-616 

12*193 

99 

84 

15*484 

13-607 

12406 

11-007 

ss 

88 

15  J  Ml 

13*497 

19H»1 

30 

35 

15*809 

13*491 

18*078 

10*904 

23 

S3 

17-379 
17-148 

15- [4a 

13*379 

11*933 

31 

86 

14*969 

13*321 

11444 

10-797 

S4 

94 

i4if:a 

13*940 

11*899 

89 

37 

14764 

13*146 

11*806 

10406 

83 

85 

16-916 

MTjl-f? 

13-101 

11718 

83 

38 

14*531 

18464 

11461 

10-569 

S6 

86 

16*681 

U-lijO 

19*960 

11*805 

34 

39 

14*890 

12773 

11*508 

10-445 

2 

£ 

16*437 

14--i:-Ji 

19*811 

11*485 

35 

40 

14*048 

18*581 

11454 

10480 

88 

88 

16196 

14 -^'-i  4 

19*663 

11*365 

36 

41 

13*818 

18494 

11404 

10-198 

89 

89 

15-976 

u-»:i 

18*530 

11*259 

37 

48 

13*579 

18*909 

11*056 

10*078 

30 

30 

15*784 

ISvii'i 

18*419 

ll'TT-v 

38 

43 

13*346 

19-024 

9*957 

31 

31 

15*591 

13-7FH 

18-306 

U'i'ir, 

39 

44 

13*107 

11*833 

9431 

39 

38 

15*399 

Wr.SJ 

18*191 

10  jt:^:. 

40 

45 

12*868 

11-641 

10*508 

97U6 

33 

S3 

15*180 

13n<::i 

19-064 

itt^ru 

41 

46 

>*^ 

11*450 

10M44 

9*579 

34 

34 

1*4-954 

13  «^ 

ll-!>?9 

ifr;fi3 

48 

47 

18*389 

11456 

1041^ 
10*181 

9^ 

35 

35 

14790 

13-111 

117thJ 

lo-ms 

43 

48 

18*139 

11*053 

9414 

36 

36 

14*477 

1?^"> 

ll'G  yj 

JO'SJI 

44 

49 

11*868 

10*830 

9*161 

37 

£ 

14-831 

i*-;-'i 

ll'4?i 

10*+]  3 

45 

50 

11*580 

10*581 

^  1    8494   1 

38 

38 

13*961 

12  ■.>;):► 

lioiig 

]<hi'Sl 

46 

51 

11*871 

10-338 

84U8 

39 

39 

13727 

IBMl'^J 

11-144 

10- 143 

2 

59 

10-955 

10-065 

9498 

8414 

40 

40 

13*481 

n'i-25 

10-J?B4 

10-014 

48 

53 

10-698 

9787 

9464 

8*410 

41 

41 

13*254 

lliiih 

10-«;i[i 

9^m 

49 

54 

>^ 

9-498 

8799 

8*189 

48 

42 

13*036 

11  n^ 

io*r<n 

&71W 

50 

55 

9484 

9-181 

8*588 

43 

43 

18*828 

}iti,t2 

lO-flfM 

IHf77 

51 

56 

9-550 

8455 

8449 

7-699 

44 

44 

18-600 

ll'4-.^f] 

10^4^5 

3ra&3 

59 

57 

9-179 

8-524 

ii 

45 

45 

18*371 

Jl'v^Jl 

lOv'TU 

9-444 

53 

58 

8797 

8-194 

7497 

46 

46 

12128 

11-047 

1011& 

a-su 

54 

59 

8*439 

7*878 

7*375 

47 

47 

11-870 

iQ-m 

9-947 

917:? 

55 

60 

8-098 

7*574 

7*106 

6485 

48 

46 

11-591 

lO-fJif? 

9756 

Htm 

56 

61 

7*788 

7-899 

6*880 

6*406 

49 

49 

11-879 

lO\i4Jl 

9*535 

ngm 

2 

69 

7*480 

7-095 

6415 

6*946 

50 

50 

10-948 

lOtJiy 

9491 

81317 

58 

63 

7-175 

6758 

vss 

6494 

51 

51 

10*579 

9-7  48 

Q^m 

QMi 

59 

64 

6*488 

5406 

58 

58 

10*815 

U'ltU 

srsi 

8147 

60 

65 

6*589 

6489 

5*895 

5*594 

53 

53 

9*849 

9'L17 

P-47* 

71^15 

61 

66 

6-383 

5486 

5478 

5*396 

54 

54 

9*480 

87}« 

eifti 

7-636 

69 

2 

6-094 

5743 

5^ 

5-198 

55 

a 

9*103 

H*4^ 

7-9(» 

7397 

63 

68 

1^ 

5^83 

5480 

4490 

56 

56 

8721 

aiSH 

7-600 

7  mi 

64 

69 

5429 

4486 

4767 

2 

2 

8*334 

77S3 

7«»3 

sas^ 

65 

?i 

5*193 

4466 

m 

4*594 

58 

56 

7-954 

7444 

G-S77 

66 

4*888 

4467 

4486 

59 

59 

7-995 

7'iai 

fl7EJ* 

6-3*2 

E 

79 

4*590 

4486 

tSi 

4-041 

60 

60 

BflM 

6-m 

61)97 

68 

73 

4497 

4*183 

8410 

61 

61 

I'SJi 

fitW 

ff257 

5-919 

69 

74 

4-1135 

3478 

3731 

3*594 

68 

69 

6*804 

r?4i7 

fl'iie? 

5748 

70 

75 

3*804 

3461 

3*588 

3*403 

63 
64 

63 
64 
65 
66 

% 

69 
70 

:i 

'5 
IT 

6*563 
6*308 

B-202 

S'ft7i 
5-6611 

5^76 
5**) 

out  IOYmh. 

65 
66 

S 

69 
70 

71 

79 

73 
7* 

75 

6-047 
5*188 

3-681 
3*400 
3-931 

fl738 

3755 
ri]9 

5*930 
4-990 
4737 

aj} 

3*893 
3'615 
3*371 
3*161 
3«15 

5-1S7 

4-tfFil 
4770 

a74a 

3485 
3^54 

2:916 

15 
16 

\l 

19 
90 
91 
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lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UseAil  Knowledge,  a  work  chiefly  disthiguished  fbr  the 
numerous  tables  which  it  contains,  including  a  series  computed  by  Barrett's  method.  See  also 
other  worlcs  referred  to  in  this  article,  and  In  that  on  Iksurancb  oir  Lirsa. 

INVOICE,  a  mercantile  document  containing  a  description  of  ^[ooda  sold  or 
consigned,  with  an  account  of  the  charges,  if  any,  that  are  made  against  the  buyer 
or  consignee.  Inland  iuToices  are  generally  made  out  in  the  form  of  bills  of  par- 
cels, containing  in  the  title  the  place,  date,  and  names  of  the  parties.  Shipping  or 
exportation  iuToices  are  usually  headed  with  a  short  account  of  the  goods,  the 
names  of  the  yessel  and  captain,  the  port  of  destination,  the  name  of  the  oonsignee, 
and  a  specification  of  the  account  on  which  the  goods  are  sent. 

ProformA  invoices  are  statements  of  supposititious  transactions,  sometimes  made 
out  in  order  to  show  the  ordinary  allowances  and  charges  on  goods,  and  oonse- 
quently,  with  the  prices,  to  exhibit  the  estimated  net  proceeds. 
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IODINE,  a  substance  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  kelp,  from  0oap« 
makers'  black  ash,  or  from  the  brown  residuary  kelp-liquor  of  the  soapboilers.  It 
is  soft  and  friable,  of  a  blueish-black  colour,  and  metallic  lustre.  Sp.  gr,  4*946. 
It  is  extremely  volatile.  Its  smell  resembles  that  of  diluted  chlorine ;  its  taste  is 
acrid.  Iodine  was  discoTored  in  1812  by  M.  Courtois  of  Paris,  and  its  compounds 
are  as  yet  employed  principally  in  medicine^  where  it  is  used  in  glandular  diseases, 
and  as  an  alteratiTe.  Mr  Brande  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  from  the  rich  colours 
of  some  of  its  metallic  combinations,  it  mieht  be  employed  in  calico-printinir. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS  (UNITED  STATES  OF  THE),  a  reijubhc,  under  Brit- 
ish protection,  situate  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of  Greece,  consisting  (besides  islets) 
of  seven  principal  islands;  namely,  Oorfh.  Oephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cerigo,  and  Paxo.  Area,  1041  sq.  miles.  Population  in  183d,  221,057.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  high  commissioner  residing  at  (^rfu,  who  represents  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain,— a  legislative  assembly  of  29  members  elected  by  the 
tyncleUB  or  nobles,  and  11,  styled  intearal,  appointed  by  the  commissioner,— and  a 
senate  composed  of  5  members  elected  by  the  legislative  assembly,  and  a  president 
nominated  oy  the  commissioner. 

ThcM  iilaods  are  almost  all  of  an  irregular  form :  their  coasts  are  rugged  and  indented ;  and 
barren  rocks  and  heath-oovered  hills  form  nearly  half  their  whole  contents.  The  climate  is  mild, 
bat  subject  to  sudden  changes ;  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  especiallr  in  Zante,  and 
the  sirocco  occasionally  makes  the  heat  oppressive.  The  land  is  mostly  in  the  nands  of  small 
proprietors,  who  let  it  out  on  the  niHaifer  system  to  tenants  paying  half  the  produce  as  rent. 
Being  more  favourable  to  grape  cultivation  than  to  the  raising  o(  com,  upwwrds  of  three^urths 
of  the  sur&ce  available  for  tluage  is  Uid  out  in  currant  grounds,  vineyards,  and  olive-pUntations, 
which  are  generally  wen  managed.  Cephalonia  and  Zante,  however,  are  the  only  islands  In  which 
currants  are  grown,  with  the  exception  of  Ithaca  and  Santa  Maura,  in  which  a  few  acres  are  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  Oil  and  wine  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  Corfu,  but  in  all  the  islands 
the  olive-tree  is  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  currants  are  gathered  in  the  middle  of  Beptember ; 
the  olives  in  December.  The  quantity  of  bread-corn  grown  is  equal  to  only  one-fourth  of  the 
consumption. 

In  Corfu  and  Zante,  soap  is  made  to  some  extent ;  at  the  latter  also,  silk,  gros-de-naples,  and 
handkerchiefs  are  woven.  In  other  respects  manufactures,  properly  so  termed,  can  scarcelv  be 
said  to  exist.  The  wives  of  the  peasants,  however,  spin  and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woollen  ctoth, 
nearly  sufficient  for  the  use  of  their  lamilies ;  and  some  coarse  blankeU  and  linens  are  also  made. 

The  imports  into  the  Ionian  Islands,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  oidinff  1839,  amounted 
to  i£6S7,099 ;  about  one-third  of  which  consisted  of  wheat,  brought  mostly  irom  Odessa :  the 
diief  other  articles  were  Indian  com,  live-stock  (fhmi  Albania  and  Oreeoe),  colonial  proouoe, 
British  mannfiaoturea,  and  dried  fish.  Of  exports,  the  annual  amount,  on  an  average  of  the  same 
three  years,  was  £334.356;  consisUng  mostly  of  curranU  (17.746,648  lbs.,  £8S0,29S)  sent  ahnost 
wholly  to  Great  Britain ;  with  about  30,833  barrels  (each  of  16  gallons)  of  olive  oU,  and  1,782,770 
lbs.  soap ;  the  other  articles  were  of  very  trifling  value. 

The  amount  (^shipping  poisessed  by  the  islanders  is  considerabto ;  mudi  of  It  is  employed  In 
the  Levant  trade.  Of^  96o,2A3  tons  entered  inwards  the  ports  of  the  different  ishmds  in  1^,  no 
fewer  than  187,356  tons  were  Ionian ;  the  remainder  was  chiefly  Greek,  Austrian,  British,  and 


Cor/k,  situated  fai  the  ishmd  of  that  name,  in  lai  SO^SG'  N.,  Ions.  19«54'  E.,  Is  the  principal  port 
and  seat  of  government.  Pop.  16,000,  of  whom  4000  are  Jews.  The  town  is  very  strongly  fortified. 
The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Levant,  and  has  a  depth  of  about  80  feet,  is  formed 
by  the  Island  of  Yido,  the  rocks  called  Condilonisi,  the  Lasaretto  island,  and  the  New  Fort. 

The  chief  other  ports  are  Zante,  in  the  isUnd  of  the  same  name,  and  Argostoli,  in  Cephalonia. 

Mbasdrss,  Wbiohts,  Mowbt,  Dunes.  Ac 

some  places  in  Turkish  piastres  of  40  paras.    The 


Measures  and  Wefahts.— The  Imperial  system 
was  introduced  in  lft28.  when  the  stidio  of  40 
eamaco  was  made  eaual  to  1  Imp.  ftirlong ;  the 
barrel  to  16  Imp.  gallons,  or  198  dicatoli  or  pints ; 
the  kilo,  com  measure,  to  1  Imp.  bushel ;  the 
libbra  sottUe  to  1  lb.  troy ;  the  libbra  giossa  to 
I  tb.  avoird. ;  and  the  talanto  to  100  Ibe.  avoird. 

The  chief  old  measures  are  the  Zante  cloth 
bracdo  =  27*18  Inches;  and  silk  braocio  =  25*37 
biohes ;  the  Zante  barile  =  14*68  Imp.  saDs. ;  the 
CorAibarile  =  I5Imp. galls. ;  the  Cimu  moggio, 
grain  measure,  of  8  misure  =  4*63 Imp.  bushels; 
the  moggio,  land-measure,  of  8  misure,  or  24 
appade  =  2  Imp.  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches ;  the 
qidntal  of  44  okes  =  12315  lbs.  avoird.;  and 
1«  okes  =  28  lbs.  avoird. 

JfmQf^-— Accounts  are  kept  in  taleri  or  dollars, 
••eh  of  100  oboU ;  also  inBritish  money ;  and  in 


circulating  medium  is  composed  of  Spanish, 
American,  Austrian  and  Voietlan  dollars,  the 
first  behig  reckoned  at  104  oboll,  the  two  last  at 
100  obolT;  Spanish  doubloons;  British  silver 
coins ;  and  Ionian  currency,  consisting  of  silver 
threepences,  and  copper  pieces  for  ith  and  t^th 
of  a  penny.    No  paper  money  is  fai  circulation. 

Exchange  on  London  fluctuates  from  about 
50id.  to  51id.  per  Spanish  dolhu*. 

Duties  on  exporu :  ofl  and  currants,  19i  per 
cent. ;  wine,  6  wr  cent. ;  soap,  8  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem.  The  import  duty  is  regulated  accord- 
ing to  a  tariff,  non-enumerated  articles  in  which 
pay  7  or  8  per  cent.,  ad  valorem. 

The  Sevetme  amounts  to  about  £160,000.  de- 
rived diiefly  Arom  export  duties  and  customs ; 
the  direct  taxes  are  trffling. 


These  ishmds,  after  manv  changes,  became,  in  the  15Ui  century,  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Venice*  After  the  downfoi  of  that  republic,  thev  were  the  cause  of  frequent  contention  among 
the  Mediterranean  powers,  whose  mutual  Jealousies  led  to  their  being  formed,  in  1815,  bito  an 
Independent  state,  under  the  protection  m  Great  Britain,  by  whom  they  are  garrisoned  with  a 
force  of  about  3000  men. 
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IPECACUANHA,  a  medicin&l  root  deriTed  from  flerenl  plants  gro¥ 
8.  Ameiioa.  The  best  is  the  annulated,  yielded  by  a  small  shrabby  plant  (C  ^ 
Hi  Jpeeaeuanha),  found  in  moist  situations  in  Bracil  and  New  Granada.  It  oeoon 
brown,  red,  and  gnj,  or  j^yish-white.  This  kind,  sometimes  called  Braiilian  or 
Lisbon  ipecaooan,  is  exported  from  Rio  Janeiro  in  bales  and  barrels.  The  root 
is  in  short  ^eees,  of  the  thickness  of  a  iroose^aill,  with  nomerons  dreolar  dopioa- 
rions  or  elms,  and  much  twisted  ;  anohaTinf  a  central  woody  fibre,  snrronnded 
by  a  cortical  part,  in  which  its  yirtues  ohidly  reside :  the  larger,  therefore,  its 
relative  proportions  the  better. 

Another  kind,  black  and  weaker,  the  product  of  the  Psyehotria  emetica^  a  natire 
of  Peru,  is  sometimes  exported  from  Carthaffena. 

Theprimary  effect  of  ipecacuanha  is  that  of  stimulating  the  stomach.  If  the  dose 
be  sufficiently  li^ge  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  much  employed. 
It  was  first  impenectly  described  by  Piso  in  1648 ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  about  1686,  when  Helvetius,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  introduced 
it  into  practice. 

IRIDIUM,  a  rare  metal  discoTered  in  1803  by  Mr  Tennant.  It  is  heayy,  brittle, 
whitish,  and  when  careftilly  polished,  resembles  platinum.  One  of  its  most  remaik- 
able  characters  is  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  acted  upon  by  acids. 

IRON  (Dan.  lem,  Du.  YMer.  Fr.  Fer.  Ger.  Eisen,  It.  &  Por.  Ferro.  Rus. 
Seheleto.  Sp.  Hierro,  Sw.  lerti)  is  at  once  the  most  diflhsed,  the  most  abundant, 
and  tiie  most  important  of  the  metals.  It  has  a  peculiar  gray  colour,  and  strong 
metallic  lustre,  which  is  susceptible  of  being  hei^teneaby polishing.  In  duc- 
tility and  malleability  it  is  inferior  to  seTonl  metals,  but  exceeds  them  all  in 
tenacity.  At  common  temperatures  it  is  very  hard  and  unyielding  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  inftisible  of  the  metals  ;  but  this  disadyantage  is  oounterbalanoed  for 


itse^be  rendered  permanently  magnetic  Its  uses  are  almost  innumerable.  **lnm, 
says  Dr  Ure.  **  accommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  eyen  our 
caprices ;  it  is  equally  serriceable  to  the  arts, the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and  war; 
the  same  ore  Airnishes  the  sword,  the  ploughshare,  the  spring  of  a  yiratch  or  of  a 
carriage,  the  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  cannon,  and  the  bomb  : 
it  is  a  medicine  of  much  yirtue.  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human  frame.** 
And  it  was  forcibly  remarked  oy  Locke,  that  he  who  first  made  known  the  use  of 
iron  **  may  be  truly  styled  the  Father  of  Arts  and  Author  of  Plenty." 

This  metal  is  found  noHve  in  yery  small  quantities ;  but  its  ores  are  numerous, 
and  widely  diflhsed.  The  principal  are  the  following :— The  red  oxides  of  iron 
included  under  the  name  of  red  nsematite  :  the  brown  hsematite  of  mineralogiBts  ; 
the  black  oxide,  or  magnetic  iron  oro ;  ana  protocarbonate  of  iron,  either  puro  or 
in  the  form  of  day  iron  oro.  The  three  former  occur  most  abundantly  in  primary 
dis^cts,  and  supply  the  finest  kinds  of  iron,---as  tiiose  of  Sweden  and  India;  while 
clay  ironstone,  from  which  most  of  the  British  iron  Ib  extracted,  occurs  in  second- 
ary deposits,  and  chiefly  in  the  coal  formation ;  being  found  in  layers  in  slaty  clay 
between  the  beds  of  coal. 

Iron  is  diyided  into  two  distinct  qualities;  pip  or  cast  iron,  the  metal  in  its 
crudest  state,  and  malleable  or  bar  tron,  the  same  when  fr^ed  from  impurities  by 
an  extension  of  the  processes  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  first  land. 

Pio  or  Cawt  laoN.— The  tint  proc«BB  b  that  of  roastituj  or  oaldoing  the  ore  in  a  kfln,  In  order 
to  driTe  off  the  water,  tulphur,  and  anenlc,  with  which  it  is  more  or  leee  oomhteed  In  its  natiTO 
state,  an  operation  bv  which  it  loses  one-sixth  part  of  its  weight.  The  roasted  ore  is  then  safajeeted 
to  the  process  ottrnMnfft  br  wliioh  it  is  reduced  into  a  metallic  state  by  means  of  ftuion.  This 
opention  is  oondacted  in  a  Mast-fumaee,  ehai^  from  the  top  with  certain  propMiions  of  inm- 
ore,  of  coke  or  coal,  and  of  limestone;  the  use  of  the  last  being  to  act  as  a  flux  to  the  ore,  and 
promote  its  fusion.  In  order  to  produce  the  decree  of  heat  necesaarv  for  the  fusion  of  the  ore,  its 
lotensoiees  is  promoted  by  the  forcbur  in  of  a  current  of  ahr,  Ibr  vrtiich  purpose  the  agen^  of  steam 
is  now  conmumlv  employed.  The  flidd  metal  is  allowed  to  run  out  from  time  to  ume,  and  ooo- 
dueted  into  moulds  fbrmed  in  the  sand  of  the  smelting-honse  floor,  for  the  various  things  made  of 
cast-iron,— from  vast  beams,  wheds,  and  cylinders  of  steam-engines,  to  the  smiUest  articles  of 
domestic  use,— or  it  Is  eonvmred  into  channels  for  the  pigs,  the  form  in  whidi  cast-iron  is  sold  as 
a  raw  material,  and  the  produce  of  which  from  the  ore  arerages  about  60  per  cent.  The  term 
**  pig-iron  **  was  given  by  the  workmen :  the  metal  is  run  off  into  a  main  channel  whidi  they  call 
the  sow,  and  the  bars  at  risht  angles  to  it  thoy  liken  to  pigs  sudUngthe  teats  of  the  sow. 

The  mtttity  of  pig-fron  depends  not  only  upon  the  naturo  of  the  ore,  but  also  upon  that  of  the 
tne\.    The  fmndpal  subdiTiston  is  into  foundery-iron  and  forge-iion. 

Fimnderp-iron  is  used  in  the  state  of  pigs  for  caithig ;  it  is  of  three  qualities,  distinguished  by 
the  numbers  1,  a,  and  3  :— 
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No.  1  ooDtains  a  largejproportlon  of  carbon  which  it  has  aconlred  from  th«  coke  used  for  mtU- 
:  it  If  loft  and  very  fluid  when  melted,  so  that  it  will  mould  into  the  most  delicate  forms, 
fo.  8  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon  than  No.  1 ;  it  is  also  harder,  closer  gndnedt  and 

of  more  resular  fhusture,  more  refractory  in  the  furnace,  and  does  not  ran  so  tnely  when  melted ; 

but  being  harder  and  stromnnr.  It  is  preferred  for  purposes  where  strength  and  durability  ara 


reanired  In  preference  to  deBcaii^  of  fbrm. 

No.  3,  sometimes  called  dark-gray  iron,  the  only  one  ol  the  three  kinds  fit  for  oouTersion  into 
bar-iron,  varies  in  the  same  direction  as  No.  9  from  the  qualities  of  No.  1 ,  but  in  a  greater  degree ; 
H  is  used  for  heavy  work,  where  it  has  to  bear  great  strains,  and  is  exposed  to  constant  wear. 

"     i-lnm  is  also  divided  into  three  qualities,— dr/pM,  mottled,  and  white,  appellations  which 


are  indicative  of  their  appearance.  They  all  contain  carbon,  in  raoportions  less  than  foundery-iron, 
and  diminishing  in  the  order  in  which  thev  are  here  mentioned.  Bright  iron  is  used  extensively 
for  large  castings ;  but  the  others  are  appucable  only  to  the  manufacture  of  bar-Iron ;  being  from 


their  nature  too  thick  when  melted  to  run  into  the  shape  of  the  mould,  and  when  cold  too  weak 
and  brittle  to  be  serviceable  as  cast-iron,  even  if  the  other  objection  did  not  exist. 

Bah,  or  Mallbablb  laoN. — In  order  to  convert  pig  into  bar  iron.  It  is  first  refined,  an  operatioii 
cbieflv  conducted  in  the  **  paddling  furnace,"  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  while  a  current  of  air  plavt 
upon  its  surface.  By  this  means  any  undecomposed  ore  Is  reduced,  earthy  impurities  rise  to  the 
surfisce  as  slag,  and  carbonaceous  matter  is  burned ;  and  the  more  complete  the  separation  fh>m 
these,  the  better  is  the  iron.  As  the  purity  of  the  metal  increases,  its  ftislbility  diminishes,  antU 
at  length,  though  the  temperature  continue  the  same,  the  iron  becomes  sdid.  It  Is  then,  while 
still  hot,  beaten  under  the  **  forge  hammer,**  or  (as  generally  hi  this  country)  sul^ected  to  the 
operation  of  rolling,  by  which  its  particles  are  approximated,  and  its  tenacity  grei^y  increased. 
Bv  these  several  processes  the  metal  is  converted  from  a  fiaible,  hard,  and  brittle  substance,  to 
a  tough  and  elastic  bar,  which  is  hardly  flisible,  and  which,  from  its  property  of  yielding  and 
altering  Its  form  under  the  hammer,  has  acquired  the  name  of  mallealue  iron.  In  trade,  three 
qualities  are  distinguished,— common  iron,  best,  and  best  best,  or  chain-cable  Iron.— (Ifani(/Sidu9« 
if  Iron,  Lib.  of  UsefU  Know. ;  Turner's  Chemiitrjf,  4c.) 

Bar-iron  is  converted  into  eted  by  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat.  In  contact  with  carbon- 
aceous matter,  whkh  penetrates  iu  substance,  and  is  tempered  when  red-hot  by  immersion  in 
water,  by  which  it  becomes  harder,  more  elastic,  and  brittle. 

Iron  is  beliered  to  have  been  made  in  Britain  on  a  small  scale  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans ;  bat  we  hare  little  authentic  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
trade  nnul  we  arrive  at  a  com^atiyely  recent  period.  Down  to  the  1 7th  century 
the  ore  was  entirely  smelted  with  charcoal :  ana  there  was  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  furnaces  in  those  districts  where  wood  ana  iron  ores  were  plentiftiL— particularly 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex :  but  in  course  of  time,  wood-fuel  becoming 
scarce,  the  trade  was  threatened  with  decay.  Many  attempts  were  made,  during 
tiie  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  to  retard  the  decline  by  the  use  of 
pit-coal,  but  without  effect ;  the  simple  hand-worked  bellows,  or  the  more  power- 
ful water-moyement,  which  produced  a  sufficiency  of  blast  for  charcoal,  haying 
little  effect  upon  coal ;  and  tne  number  of  furnaces,  which  in  1619  was  estimated  by 
Lord  Dudley  (who  iu  that  year  obtained  a  patent  for  smelting  with  coal)  at  300,  feu 
off  towards  the  middle  of  tne  18th  century  to  59.  Science,  howeyer,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  one  of  our  greatest  staple  manufactures.  In  1760.  Smeaton  erected 
a  cylinder  blasting-machine  for  the  Carron  Company,  which,  alter  some  improye- 
ments,  enabled  the  same  fhmace  that  formerly  yielded  only  10  or  12  tons  weekly, 
to  produce  40.  Shortly  after  this.  Watt's  improyement  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
its  application  to  iron-works,  not  only  reyived  the  trade,  but  enabled  it  to  distance 
all  forei^  competition.  Ores  that  formerly  could  not  be  worked  with  profit,  either 
f^m  their  inherent  intractableness,  or  firom  the  small  proportion  of  iron  which 
they  contained,  were  now  adyantageously  submitted  to  the  fbmace,  and  more  metal 
was  extracted  trom  the  richest  ores.  Various  improyements  also  took  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  bar-iron^particularly  by  the  substitution  of  hammering  machinery 
for  hand-labour,  by  Mr  Cort*s  inyentionof  "puddling"  (patented  1783)— the  great 
distinction  of  coal-made  iron,  and  also  by  tlubt  gentleman's  patent  (1784)  for  the 
rolling  of  iron,— while  at  the  same  time  tne  extent  of  the  iron-works  were  greatly 
enlarged,  and  improyements  made  in  the  form  of  the  ftimaces.  Of  recent  inyen- 
tions,  oy  far  the  most  important  is  the  substitution  of  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast,  by 
artificially  heating  the  currents  of  air  impelled  into  the  furnace.  This  discoyery 
of  Mr  Neilson  of  the  Cilyde  Iron-Works^operates  by  obtaining  a  larger  quantity 
of  metal  with  a  less  degree  of  fuel.  In  1829,  with  cold  air,  1  ton  of  iron  consumed 
8  tons  1  owt.  of  coal ;  in  1833,  with  hot  air,  the  same  quantity  of  iron  was  procured 
with  only  2  tons  5  cwt.  The  nature  both  of  the  coal  and  the  ore,  howeyer,  is  said 
to  haye  much  to  do  with  this  discovery,  as  in  the  south  the  gain  in  the  consumption 
of  fuel  has  not  been  so  groat ;  and  a  prejudice  exists  among  the  English  iron- 
masters against  the  quauty  of  the  hot-blast  metal. 

The  re^t  of  these  inventions  and  improvements  presents  some  of  the  most 
extraordinary  fSftcts  in  the  histoij  of  manufactures,  excepting  perhaps  the  cotton- 
trade.  In  1740,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  had  sunk  to 
17,350  tons ;  in  1788,  after  the  cylinder  invention,  the  total  annual  produce  was 
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68,300  tons.  By  1796  it  was  108,793  tons,  or,  inelnding  Scotlan<L  124,879 ;  the  iron 
trade  in  that  country  having  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years.  In  1 802,  the  annual 
produce  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  170,000  tons ;  in  1823,  it  had  grown  to 
442,066  tons ;  and  in  1828,  to  702^84  tons  {Porter^*  Progreu  of  the  Nation,  sec.  2, 
ch.  6).  But,  owing  to  the  recently  extended  applications  of  iron  to  raUways,  ma- 
chinery, eas-apparatus,  roofe,  columns,  windows,  and  furniture,  this  rapid  adyance 
was  nothing  to  its  progress  in  the  next  decade.  **  In  1835,"  sa^s  Sir  John  J.  Guest, 
an  experienced  ironmaster,  ^  it  was  estimated  at  about  a  milhon  of  tons ;  in  1836, 
it  was  estimated  at  1,200,000  tons;  and  the  estimate  made  by  a  Tcarr  intelli|rent 
person  who  went  round  the  works  in  1839  was  1,512,000  tons,  whicn  is  raiher 
mcreasing"*  (Report  on  Import  Duties,  1840.  Evidence,  Q.  392).  This  increase 
was  proportionally  greatest  in  Scotland,  where  such  was  the  expansion  of  the  iron- 
trade,  that  the  produce,  though  only  37,700  tons  in  1828,  was,  according  to  a  report 
laid  before  the  Glau^ow  Chamoer  of  Commerce,  augmented  in  1840  to  250,000  tons, 
a  ouantity  greater  dj  47  per  cent,  than  the  total  produce  of  all  Britain  in  1802. 

The  price  of  iron  has  been  subject  to  yery  great  fluctuations,— especiaU}r  of  late 
years.  In  September  1824j^he  current  price  of  common  bars  at  the  shipping  port 
was  £9  a-ton  ;  in  March  1825,  a  period  of  great  speculation,  it  rose  to  £14 ;  but  by 
March  1830,  owing  to  the  extended  production  conseauent  on  this  high  rate,  it  feu 
to  £5, 5s.  a-ton.  ^ce  that  period,  in  consequence  of  tne  increased  demand  for  rail- 
ways and  other  purposes,  the  price  has  risen  considerably,  and  at  present  (Febmary 
1842)  it  is  quoted,  in  bars,  at  £6, 158.  a-ton ;  that  of  pig  being  £4.  Takinc  the 
quantity  stated  aboye,  1,500,000  tons,  as  the  present  annual  produce,  and  appmnc 
this  last  price  of  £4,  gives  the  value  in  pig  at  £6,000.000;  to  which,  adding  £3,000,000 
as  the  cost  of  converting  seven-tenths  thereof  (tne  common  estimate)  into  barsL 
bolts,  rods,  sheets,  and  the  other  forms  of  wrought  iron,  makes  the  total  annual 
Talue  of  the  manufacture  £9,000,000. 

The  great  seats  of  the  trade  arcw—in  Staffordshire,  near  Birmingham,  around 
WalsaU,  Bilston,  and  Dudley;— in  S.  Wales,  around  Merthyr  Tjrdyu^  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  on  the  border  of  Wales;— in  Shropshire,  in 
and  around  Colebrook  Dale.  There  are  besides  many  works  in  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Derbyshire.  In  Scotland,  the  works  are  almost  all  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow  and  Falkirk;  the  chief  are  those  of  Calder,  Gartsherrie,  Clyde,  Dun- 
dyvan,  Monkland,  and  Carron.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  iron-works  of  any  im- 
portance. 

The  exportation  of  British  iron  has  increased  in  a  depee  corresponding  to  ita 
production,  notwithstanding  the  high  duties  with  which  it  is  loaded  in  almost  all 
foreign  countries.  In  1820,  the  quantity  of  wrought  and  un wrought  iron  and  steel 
ship^  was  85,066  tons,  of  the  declared  value  of  £1,131,788 :  in  1839,247,912  tons, 
and  value  £2,719,824;  and  in  1840,  268,328  tons,  value  £2,524,859:  in  1841  the 
value  was  £2,867,950.  The  exportations  in  1839  consisted  of  124,138  tons  bar- 
iron,  about  one-haJf  of  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  to  Italy,  Holland.  India,  and  the  colonies:  12,315  tons  in  bolts  and  rods, 
sent  to  Portu^,  Italy,  Grermanv.and  India;  43,460  tons  pig-iron,  shipped  mostly  to 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Holland  ^  10,837  tons  cast-iron,  chiefly  to  the  Umted 
States  and  British  colonies ;  777  tons  wire  to  Belgium,  Germany,  United  States. 
&c.;  3108  tons  of  anchors  and  grapnels.  11,225  tons  hoops,  7195  tons  nails,  ana 
30.334  tons  of  all  other  sorts  of  wrought-iron  (except  ordnance),  chiefly  sent  to  the 
colonies,  India,  United  States.  Holland,  (jrermany,  and  S.  of  Europe ;  549  tons  old 
iron  ;  and  3974  tons  unwrougnt  steel,  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

The  superiority  of  Great  Britain  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  in 
the  production  or  iron,  does  not  extend  beyond  Quantity  and  cheapness;  in  point  of 
quality  the  British  iron  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Sweden,  Norway.  Russia, 
India,  and  other  countries,  which,  besides  possessing  a  superior  ore,  have  tne  means 
of  converting  it  into  metal  by  the  aid  of  charcoal,  an  a^t  preferred  to  coal,  at  least 
in  the  preparation  of  bar-iron.  Hence  a  preference  is  given  to  foreign  iron  in  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  about  20,000  tons  are  annually  imported  for  that 
purpose,  mostly  at  Hull,  for  transmission  to  Sheffield.    It  is  principiJly  brought 

*  In  Mr  ScriTenor*!  Hbtoiy  of  the  Iron  Trade,  the  number  of  tanaeea  in  blut^and  eittmated 
mnnual  make  of  iron  in  the  different  districts  in  1839,  wm  stated  as  follows  :•— South  Wales  and  Forest 
of  Dean,  125  fbmaces,  £32,480  tons;  South  Staffordshire,  108  fiimaces,  338,730  tons;  North 
Staffordshire,  10  furnaces,  28,800  tons ;  Shropshire,  24  furnaces,  86.060  tons;  Yorkshire,  31  fur> 
nacee,  89,900  tons ;  Derbyshire,  13  furnaces,  37.440  tons ;  North  Wales,  12fbmaoes,  88,080  tons : 
Newcastle-on-lVne,  A  furnaces,  11,440  tons;  Scotland,  fiu  ftimaces,  195,000  tou.  Total,  978 
furnaces,  1,347,790  tons. 
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from  Sweden,  where  the  bar-iron  is  prepared  by  hammering  instead  of  rolling  t 
the  finest  being  that  made  from  the  magnetical  ore  of  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Dannemora,*  near  Upsala;  and  Taberg,  near  Liake  Wetter.  Except  for  the  porpoees 
of  steel,  Great  Britam  has  not  been  an  importing  country  of  iron  since  1790. 

The  present  annual  produce  in  foreign  countries,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known  or 
has  been  estimated,  may  be  stated  as  follows :— France  possesses  475  furnaces, 
which  produce  347,700  tons  of  cast-metal  ifonte),  worth  £2,5*20,000 ;  and  1500 
refining  furnaces,  which  produce  224,100  tons  of  malleable  iron  (grotjfer\  worth 
£3,720,000  (.Report  of  Minister  of  Commerce^  1841) :  Sweden,  100.000  tons  :  United 
States  (in  1837),  250,000  tons  :  Belgium  (in  1837),  135,000  tons,  from  89  furnaces  : 
Saxony,  99,427  quintals,  from  19  furnaces  :  Styria,  20,000  tons :  Spain,  8000  tons.— 
(Scrwenor^s  Historv  qfthe  Iron  Trade.) 

IRON  MANUFACTURES,  or  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY.  These 
branches  of  industry  hare  been  in  part  described  in  the  preceding;  pages.  The 
Dostlyca  ■ 


larger  and  coarser  articles  are  mostly  cast  at  the  founderies  in  S.  Wales  and  other 
districts  ;  but  the  smaller  and  finer  articles  are  principally  made  at  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  the  two  greatest  seats  in  the  world  of  the  manufactures  fh>m  iron 
and  steel. 

Birmingham  lies  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  Warwickshire,  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  Staffordshire  mines,— a  proximity  which  has  rendered  it.  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  seat  of  iron  manufactures  itom  a  remote  time.  These,  nowever,  w^ro 
comparatiTely  trifling  until  after  1790,  when  the  discovery  of  the  improved  methods 
of  smelting  with  coiu,  and  the  construction  of  canals  from  the  town  towards  the 
principal  points  of  commercial  distribution,  caused  such  a  rapid  advance  of  pro- 
sperity that  the  population  which  in  1789  was  only  53,735,  grew  in  1801  to  73,670; 
in  1821  to  106.723,  and  in  1841  to  190,467.  The  manufacture  now  comprehends 
the  making  of  fir^trms,  swords,  bayonets,  steam-engines,  anvils,  kitchen-furniture, 
nails,  tools,  locks,  hinjo^,  buttons,  harness,  tea-urns,  chains,  wire,  and  in  short 
almost  every  kind  of  iron  work,  down  to  needles,  pins,  and  tne  minutest  article  of 
a  lady's  toilet.  Of  late  years,  tne  manufacture  of  cast-iron  goods  has  been  rapidly 
improving  and  extending.  Formerly  the  princinal  castings  were  heavy  kitehen- 
fumitu.'e  ;  but  increased  care  in  the  selection  of  tne  metal,  and  a  desire  to  produce 
elegant  forms  at  a  cheap  rate,  has  led  to  cast-iron  articles  being  fabricated  of 
small  size,  and  of  light  and  tastefbl  patterns,  which^  when  coloured  by  bronzing, 
almost  equal  the  more  expensive  brass  wares ;  and  m  hollow  vessels,  such  perfec- 
tion in  thmness  and  lightness  is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost 
forffotten  {Pen,  Cyoiop^  art.  Bibminohah).  Besides  iron  and  steel  goods,  the  town 
is  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  brass,  plated  and  Japanned  wares,  tovs  and 
trinkets.  Of  the  latter  the  production  is  so  immense,  that  Birmingham  was  called  by 
Mr  Burke  the  **  tov-shop  or  Euroi>e."  The  production  of  so  many  and  minute  articles 
has  neoessarilv  lea  to  an  almost  inconceivable  subdivision  of  employments  ;  while 
the  amount  oi  business,  of  which  some  of  these  trifiing  articles  form  the  subject,  is 
truly  wonderfhl.  In  1824.  Mr  Osier,  a  manufacturer,  stated  to  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  (Commons  that  ne  had  received  a  single  order  for  £500  worth  of  dolls' 
eyes  !  The  manufacture  of  iron-wares,  however,  forms  the  great  staple  of  Birming- 
ham, as  well  as  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  metropolis,  including  the  tract  to 
the  N. W.,  which  embraces  the  towns  of  Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Walsall, 
Wednesbury,  and  Stourbridge. 

Sheffield,  in  the  W.  Riding:  of  Yorkshire,  has  been  distinguished  firom  a  remote 
period  for  ner  cutlery;  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  it  is  only  since  1790 
that  the  manufacture  has  risen  into  importance.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
parish,  which  in  1801  was  45,776,  ^w  in  1821  to  65,179,  and  in  1841  to  110,891. 
its  staples  are  knives  of  eveir  variety,  razors,  surgi<^  instruments,  files,  scissors, 
scythes,  saws,  and  all  sorts  of  edge-tools  ;  their  <^ualitv  bdng  such  as  to  lead  to 
their  b^ng  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation  throughout  the  world.  The 
conversion  of  iron  into  steel  is  also  ciurried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  town  than 
in  any  otherp&rt  of  the  kingdom.  The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  likewise  embrace 
grates  and  flreirons ;  also  white-metal,  and  silver-plated  articles. 

The  chief  other  localities  are,  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  for  machinerv ;  fine  tools 
are  made  at  Warrington  and  Prescott,  in  Lancashiro ;  needles  and  tfsh-hooks  at 
Redditch,  in  Worcestershire ;  curriers*  knives  at  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire  ; ' 

*  The  produce  of  the  Dannemon  mine  (about  400U  tone  annually)  if  almost  wholly  lent  to 
Ifesin  Sykes  of  Hull,  where  it  fai  called  **  Or^jnnd  iron,**  a  name  derived  from  theport  of  ship- 
ment. The  flnt  marks  are  hoop  L,  which  sells  at  £40  a-ton  ;  and  00,  and  CL,  £26,  The  Ust 
Rostlaa  mark,  CCND  seldom  brings  more  than  £80  a*ton- 
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fine  fbwllng-pieoat  and  MoU  in  the  meiropoUfl,  where  ileo  the  cutlery  Irarinen  it 
eanried  on  extensiTel y,  tbovurb  most  of  the  artioles  bearing  the  name  of  a  Loodea 
fender  are  reall j  made  at  Sheffield. 

There  are  not  many  large  eapitaliete  in  the  hardware  or  entlery  mannfkotsrei. 
At  Birmingham,  moet  of  the  factories  or  woriuhops  ace  on  a  comparatively  smaQ 
scale ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  articles  are  inade  by  artiams  who  work  in 
their  own  booses.  In  Sheffield,  this  is  eren  still  m<ffe  the  case ;  a  oatkr  being  not 
unfreqoently  a  jonmeyman  one  year  and  a  master  another,  and  eonvenely.  In 
both  plaoes,  the  articles  are  generally  porcbased  from  the  mannfiustorers  by  vdiole- 
sale  ironmongers,  who  dispose  of  them  to  retailers  for  home  eonsnaptien,  and  te 
merchants  for  the  export  trade. 

The  extension  of  these  branches  of  industry  has  been  aecompaaied«  or  more  pvo- 

iriy  has  been  oocasionedj  by  im^Tements  in  the  methods  of  ptodnotion,  meh 
ave  lowered  the  prices  of  goods  m  a  manner  calculated  to  insure  a  oontinuanee  of 
prosperity  to  the  manufoctures  by  extending  the  number  of  consumers.  Hus  was 
more  particularlT  the  case  between  1812  ana  1892.  Mr  Bablnge  CBcomiiijf  ^Mm^ 
nufaoturetf  f  148)  has  shown  that  during  these  20  years,  in  a  petty  extenaiTe  list 
of  articles,  the  redaction  in  price  on  8ome-4M  auTils,  candlesticks,  and  bed-oonws, 
was  from  40  to  45  per  cent.;  on  others,  as  fireirons,and  such  like,  it  was  53  percent; 
on  some  kinds  of  locks,  80  per  cent.;  while,  in  a  separate  table,  the  redoetkm  on 
seTcral  articles  is  shown  to  haye  considerably  exceeded  100  per  cent.  Ncac  of  the 
goods  baring  oyer  been  subject  to  duty,  no  means  exist  iiriiereby  to  judge  aecurately 
of  the  extent  of  the  iron-manufactures ;  but  looking  to  what  has  been  stated  in  tM 
preceding  article,  the  annual  yalue  of  all  sorts  of  iron,  and  hardware  and  cutlery 
articles  produced  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  safely  estimated  at  from  £20jOOO,000  to 
£1^000,000. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  these  commodities  has  occasioned  a  great  inoresse 
in  the  number  of  foreign  customers.  The  quantity  and  declared  yalue  of  hardware 
and  cutlery  exported  (exdusiye  of  pig  and  wrought  iron),  was  in  1820,  6^  ton, 
£949,065:  in  1830,  18,269  tons,  £1,410,936;  inT835,  20,197  tons,  £1^833,043 ;  in 
1836,  21,072  tons,  £2,271,313;  in  1837,  13,371  tons,  £1^^7 ;  in  1838,  15,295 
tons,  £1,498,827 ;  in  1839,  21,176  tons,  £1^28,521 ;  and  m  1840,  14J9S5  tons, 
£1,349,137:  in  1841  the  yalue  was  £1,625,191.  About  one-half  is  sent  to  the  United 
States ;  the  remainder  to  the  colonies^  India,  Germany,  and  indeed  moet  oountrks 
with  which  we  haye  commercial  relations.  Of  late,  the  exports  haye  been  some- 
what checked  by  foreign  competition,  diiefly  that  of  Belgium  and  Germany. 

IRON  WOOD,  the  product  of  an  eyerneen  tree  iSideroxffUm\.  remarkable  for 
the  hardness  and  weinit  of  its  timber,  which  sinks  in  water.  There  are  seyerU 
species  found  in  ihe  W.  Indies,  Africa,  America,  £.  Indies,  and  Australia.  The 
smooth  ironwood  tree  iS,  indme)  is  a  natiye  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ISINGLASS  (Fr.Cb/i^<i9pot«feii.  Ger,  Hautenbiass,  li.  Ooia  t&  pe$ee.  Ras. 
Karittk),  a  gelatinous  substance  chiefly  formed  of  the  dried  sounds  of  fish ;  the 
best  is  made  in  Russia,  and  is  obtained  from  the  sturgeon.  It  should  haye  nother 
taste  nor  smell,  and  be  entirely  soluble  in  warm  water,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case, 
in  conse<|uenoe  of  the  presence  of  some  albuminous  parts.  It  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing medicinal  jellj,  blancmanges,  court^nlaster,  and  as  a  darifier ;  when  concen- 
trated and  dried,  it  forms  a  choice  kind  of  glue. 

IVORY  (Fr.  /voire.  Get,  Elfenbien),  the  material  composing  the  tuska  of  the 
elephant,  is  extenaiTely  used  for  knife-handles,  mathematical  and  musical  instru- 
ments, plates  for  miniatures,  billiard-balls,  ana  toys.  The  finest  iyory  is  produced 
from  the  tusks  of  the  male  Asiatic  elephant  iElephat  IntHcus)  termed  Damtelah ; 
and  specimens  weighing  150  lbs.  are  sometimes  ex[>orted  from  Pegu  and  Codiin- 
China.  In  trade,  howeyer,  they  are  seldom  met  with  aboye  70  lbs.  in  weL^  i 
and  do  not  weigh  beyond  60  lbs.  in  Tiperah,  which  produces  thousand  of 
elephants,  and  from  whence,  as  well  as  the  adioining  proymoe  of  Chittagoog,  the 
animals  for  the  serrioe  of  the  East  India  Company  are  generally  taJcen.  The 
importations  into  this  country  of  tusks  are  chiefly  from  Ceylon  and  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  ;  the  total  annual  amount  is  about  5000  cwts.,  or  which  fully  fonr-fifths 
are  entered  for  home  consumption.  In  London  they  are  classed  into  six  sorts  :— 
If/,  Those  weighing  70  lbs.  and  upwards  ;  2d,  from  56  to  70  lbs. ;  Sd;  from  38  to 
55  lbs. :  4^  flrom  ^  to  37  lbs. ;  5/A,  from  22  to  27  lbs. ;  6^  scriTelloes,  eoaaist- 
ing  of  the  smallest  teeth  and  f^M^ments.  In  Fd»ruary  1 842,  the  prices  of  these  yaried 
according  to  size  and  quality  firom  £  1 0  to  £30  per  cwt.  Iliey  should  be  chosen  large, 
straight,  solid,  and  uriiite  ;  free  from  flaws  or  decay,  and  not  yery  hollow  in  the 
stump. 
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The  tusks  or  teeth  of  the  seahone  and  hippopotaimifl  are  also  used  as  iroiy* 
The  latter,  procured  in  Africa,  are  harder  and  whiter  than  those  of  the  elephant, 
and  do  not  turn  yellow  so  soon.  Fossil  iTory  from  the  tusks  of  the  mammoth  or 
elephant  is  that  principally  used  by  the  Russian  turners  ;  it  is  found  plentifhlly 
ana  in  a  high  state  of  preservation  in  the  Laichoyian  isles,  and  on  the  shores  of  tfa« 
Frozen  Sea. 

IVORY-BLACK,  a  kind  of  animal  charcoal,  procured  hj  the  incineration  or 
cloee  distillation  of  ivory  or  the  horns  and  bones  of  animals.  It  is  used  eztensiyely 
in  the  arts. 

J. 

JACK  WOOD,  the  timber  of  a  species  of  Bread-fruit-tree. 

JADE  (CHINESE),  a  mineral  i^erred  by  Jameson  to  the  species  prehniie,  which 
is  greatly  valued  in  Cbina,  where  it  is  termed  vu.  The  finest  is  found  in  Yun- 
nan ;  but  the  greater  number  are  brought  from  £le  and  other  districts  in  Tartary. 
Its  colour  is  greenish  white  passing  into  grayish  green,  and  dark  grass-green ;  it 
is  semi-transparent  and  cloudy;  fracture  splmtery;  and  splinters  white.  Sp.gr. 
2*8  to  3*4.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  cut ;  yet  the  Chinese  take  pride  in  fashioning 
it  into  various  shapes,  such  as  cups,  saucers,  bracelet  clasps.  Duckies,  and  even 
animals ;  and  it  holds  the  chief  place  ^  in  that  world  of  precious  trifles  which  the 
Chinese  and  Tartar  ladies  twine  m  their  hair."  Some  of  these  articles  require  the 
labour  of  nine  or  tenvears ;  but  nothing  can  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  yu-tsiang, 
or  wooers  in  yu.  The  gem  presented  by  the  emperor  to  Lord  Macartney  was  of 
(his  stone.  woriLed  in  the  form  of  a  sceptre.— (ul6«r^  Journey,  p.  132-134,  &c.) 

JALAr  (Fr.  Jalap.  Ger.  Jalapp.  Sp.  Jalapa),  the  root  of  iConvolvultit 
iahpa)  a  plant  indigenous  to  Mexico.  This  root  often  weighs  50  lbs.,  but  is  divided 
into  portions,  and  in  commerce  occurs  in  dried  pear-sha^  masses,  wMch  when 
good  are  hard,  resinous,  vrith  a  brown  shining  fracture,  and  a  nauseous  smell  and 
taste.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  portions  of  the  root  of  white  bryony,  but  these 
may  be  distinguished  by  their  lighter  colour  and  less  compact  texture.  Dried  pears 
are  also  sometimes  substituted  for  it.  The  excellence  of  jalap  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  resin  it  contains,  as  this  is  the  part  which  composes  the  well-known 
drastic  purgative.  The  annual  consumption  in  this  country  is  about  50,000  lbs. 
It  is  chiefly  imported  trum  Vera  Cruz. 

JAMAICA.    [West  Indies.] 

JAPAN,  an  empire  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  consisting  of  a  very  large 
island.  Niphon,  about  800  miles  long  and  80  broad  :  thi«e  smaller  islands,  Kiusiu, 
Sikokf,  and  Jesao :  and  numerous  islets.  Area,  260,000  square  miles.  Population 
estimated  at  25,000,000.  Government,  a  pure  despotism,  but  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  two  Boverei/ps  are  acknowled^d, — the  Dairi,  a  spiritual  sovereign,  whose 
capital  is  Miaco,  in  Niphon.  pop.  500,000  ;  and  the  Cube,  a  temporal  monarch, 
whose  capital  is  Jeddo,  also  in  Niphon,  pop.  1,200.000.  The  Cubo,  alUiough  he  pays 
formal  homi^e  to  the  Dairi,  is  in  possession  of  all  the  real  power. 

The  Uands  are  intanectod  by  diaiiu  of  mountains,  several  of  which  are  voleaoie,  and  some  so 
lofly  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Many  of  the  valleys  are  fertile,  though  the  soil  it  not 
ffeneraUy  so ;  but  the  ingenolty  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  have  rendered  even  the  most  bar- 
ren spots  productive.  Rice  forms  the  principal  object  of  culture ;  wheat,  barley,  and  other  grains 
are  laisea  in  smaller  quantities.  The  chief  natural  riches  are  those  whidi  belong  to  the  mineral 
Idngdom.  The  precious  metals,  partioilarly  gold,  exist  hi  considerable  quantity ;  and  copper  is 
fonod  ln.soeh  pleotj  as  to  form  nearly  the  entire  basis  of  the  fordgn  conmierce  of  the  country ; 
■ulphur  is  abundant ;  and  there  are  also  ambergris,  naphtha,  pearu,  with  agates  and  other  pre- 
elo«8  stones :  Iron  is  rare.  The  Japanese,  hi  point  of  civilisation,  are  scaroefy  Inferior  to  the  Chi- 
ncee:  and  tb^  have  made  nearly  equal  progress  in  manulkctures.  The  articles  hi  which  they 
ehieiy  excel,  are  lackered  or  japanned  ware,  porcelain,  and  silk,  bnen,  and  cotton  cloths.  The 
Inimitable  vanish  emplpyed  in  their  lackered  ware  is  obtained  from  the  rhut  vemix,  or  varnish 
tree,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their  vegetable  productions. 

By  the  policy  of  Its  government,  Japan  is  completely  insukited  from  the  rert  of  the  world ;  and 
the  people  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  shipbuilding  and  navigation ;  having  no  vessels  exoept 
flshing-boats.  Considerable  interoourae  took  place  with  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  but,  owing  ^efly  to  religious  animosity,  the  MtUers  were  massacred ;  and  since  1038  all 
foreigners  have  been  Jealously  excluded,  exoept  the  Chinese  and  Dutch.  The  Chinese  tiade  em- 
ploys  about  10  Junks,  principally  from  NIng-po  and  Amoy,  whkdi  make  two  voyages  yearly ;  ex- 
changioff  sunr,  Bn|^  woollens,  and  other  commodities,  for  bar-copper,  lackered  ware,  and 
dried  fish.  The  Dutch  trade  is  reetricted  to  two  vessels  annually  to  Nangasaki,  hi  lat.  39»  4^  N., 
long.  ISO*  62^  £.,  the  chief  city  and  port  of  Kiusiu ;  pop.  70,000.  In  this  place  they  have  a 
fiietory ;  but  the  residents  are  restricted  to  eleven  only ;  and  the  ships  are  carefully  watched,  and 
their  crews,  during  their  stay  in  port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives  on  the  small  iBhmd  of 
^ealma.  close  to  the  harbour.  The  vesseb  saU  annually  from  Java  about  the  ist  of  July,  and  re- 
turn in  January,  in  1830,  the  Dutch  imports  Into  Japan  (as  valued  at  Batavia)  amounted  to  824,745 
florins  (i£l8,720),  principally  cmiiristing  of  sugar,  cottons,  and  woollens.    Their  exports  in  the 
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Mune  ytar  unoontod  to  fl.  680,800  (i;M,7S3) ;  oompridng  7085  peeub  bM-eoppw,  valiud  at 
fl.  &13»67A :  1190  bales  ounphor,  fl.  113,050 ;  with  imall  qoanUtiet  of  linen  and  allk  staA,  j^paa 
wares,  gauxe  and  cnpe.  Theie  amounts  are  sul^eet  to  little  rariation  firom  one  year  to  another ; 
and  the  trade  exhibits  no  vrmptoms  of  Increase. 

The  principal  measure  of  length  Is  the  inc  =  6i  English  feet.  The  measures  of  capacity  baw 
not  been  determined.  The  weights  are  similar  to  those  of  China.  Money  accounts  are  kept  in 
toels,  mace,  and  candareens,  as  in  China.  The  taei  =  3|  Dutch  florins  =  6s.  sterling.  Most  pay- 
ments are  made  In  silver  ingots  of  various  sixes,  the  values  of  which  are  determined  by  their 
weight.    The  Spanish  dollar  b  valued  at  from  70  to  74  candareens. 

JAPANNED  OR  LACKERED  WARES.  Those  of  British  manaf&ctare  were 
originally  only  coarse  imitations  of  the  lackered  toys  of  Japan  and  China  ^  but  the 
improTements  of  John  Taylor  and  of  Baskerville,  who  introduced  the  hght  and 
durable  papier  tnacfU,  haye  now  given  great  elegance  and  extension  to  this  branch 
of  industry.  The  chief  articles  are  trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and  similar  things. 
Birmingham  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture ;  but  it  is  also  prosecuted  on 
a  large  scale  at  Bilston  and  WoWerhampton. 

Upwards  of  £3000  worth  of  foreign  lackered  ware  are  annually  imported,  chiefly 
ftom  China.  That  of  Japan  is  the  most  highly  prized ;  but  it  is  brought  only  oo- 
casionally^and  in  very  small  parcels,  from  Bataria  or  Holland. 

JASPER,  a  name  giyen  to  those  varieties  of  quartz  in  which  the  colours  are 
red^  brown,  and  black,  and  occasionally  yellow  or  green^  and  which  occur  massiTe 
ana  disseminated  with  a  fracture  ranging  from  conchoidal  to  earthv,  and  lustre 
f^om  glistening  to  dulL  Jaspers  are  round  in  Scotland.  Cornwall,  and  other 
places.  Striped  or  Ribbon  Jasper  presents  various  shades  ofgreen,  yellow,  and  red^ 
— the  finest  being  composed  of  equal  and  parallel  layers  of  these  colours.  Chicv 
localities,  the  Ural  Mountains,  Saxony,  and  Devonshire.  Egyptian  Jasper  is 
generally  of  a  brown  colour  without ;  but  internally  of  a  lighter  hue.  sometimes 
approaching  to  that  of  cream,  surrounded  with  zones  of  brown,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  olack  spots.— (Jofnefon.    PhiiUps.) 

JAVA,  a  noble  island  subject  to  Holland,  situate  in  the  E.  Indian  Archipelago, 
between  lat.  6"*  and  9"*  S.,  and  long.  105°  and  115**  E.  Area,  including  the  adjoining 
isUnd  of  Madura,  45,724  sq.  miles.  Population  5,000,000.  Java  and  Madura  are 
divided  into  20  provinces,  or  residences.  Capital.  Batavia,  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  Dutch  E.  indies.  The  Dutch  have  had  settlements  on  this  island  since  1619 ; 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been  wholly  subdued.  It  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1811,  and  restored  in  1816. 

Java  is  divided  nearly  in  its  whole  length  by  a  range  of  moantains  of  volcanic  origin,  running 
almost  E.  and  W.,  and  varying  hi  their  elevation  from  fiOOO  to  18,000  feet.  The  W.  part  bthal 
chiefly  subjected  to  European  influoioe,  and  is  in  general  more  level  and  capable  of  cultivation 
than  the  E.  part,  which  is  mountainous  and  wooded,  though  diversifled  with  rich  valleys.  This 
part  to  cultivated  upon  the  native  system,  and  is  occupied  by  {nrlnces  tributary  to  Holland.  The 
island  is  well  watered,  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most  fertile  and  most  unproved  of  all  the 
Eastern  IsUnds,  though  it  does  not  excel  in  the  finer  spices.  The  mineral  products  are  trifling: 
saltpetre  is  found ;  and  salt  is  manu&ctured  on  the  coast  near  Batavia.  The  most  important  na- 
tural production  ht  teak,  which  would  be  largely  exported  were  the  trade  not  subjected  to  a  rigid 
monopoly.  The  chief  objects  of  cultivation  are  rice,  coflTee,  and  susar,  the  produce  of  which  has 
been  verv  greatlv  increased  of  late  years.  Tobacco  and  a  variety  of  other  tropical  articles  are  also 
produced ;  and  unmense  sums  have  recently  been  expended  by  the  government  in  attempts  to 
grow  indigo,  tea.  and  silk ;  though,  as  reitpects  the  last  two,  with  but  Uttle  success.  Edible  birds* 
nests  are  obtained  in  great  ouantitv  from  the  rocks,  called  Karang  Bolang,  on  the  south  coast. 
Arrack  and  sugar  are  manufactured  extensively  by  the  Chinese  at  Batavia.  In  other  reaped^ 
manu&cturing  hidustiy  ht  nearly  conflned  to  the  coarse  fiabrics  woven  by  the  poorer  natives. 

Few  places  in  the  worid  can  exhibit  such  an  expansion  of  trade  as  has  taken  pbwe  of  late  years 
in  Java-  TbU  hai  arlMHi  mainly  frTFin  it-*  crrcut  fertility ^  tl^L'  low  prW  &t  wLkh  Uli"iJr  can  be 
lirnouTiMl,  niii^l  till'  \<n.ii\^  uhivli  ihu  K'^>vi'rijm4HifE  hnw  t^ttt'ii  t>:i  turn  iht.'^^  u^h:iiiii4^t'J  ti'>  Uw  btH 
tt-f.Tinwt  by  the  fiprriir^tiiin  ot  rj^EJit,  &nd  l:»y  tncQijr&tfinf;  tbv  tnv'L^truemt  of  t^urQpman  capital  la 
tho  ^niJiutv  (A  Uii^  unL  Mut^i  I*  -ilm  diip  to  the  iLCcowihiUty  c^f  lU  uortheni  cUMmi  to  the  r^tibssi 
count hr-i  of  AiiBp  smA  to  the  t^treEirustaiiD^  al  iu  c»pJi&i,  irtatavLa,  havliig  btxa  mads  the  Csenttvef 
thf  ijumIc  h^ts^tren  Buritpe  and  the  eitvnatvt.''  A^ttlLifQetita  olthaihjtif^  Ui  the  Indian  Arolilpelatnt.  TlM 
.    _   ..,._.   ,_  ...^  ,     .    .  ...    -    -    -l^MH.lMnaaftdln 

^porioil.  tLeriport>liHnaiedAijrafl.NJSQJiTtoftJli^71|jiyi 
or  £4.7£(;,S70.  or  Ilka  ^>ndi  tm|h>rt4>r]  b  ^3^^  Ihen^  wnvf^m  Eur^ipe  Atirt  America.  II.  ]6,i;ttM» 


li[nji€*rt4inlo  tlie  if.buid*  whii^h,  in  \^,  iikt^ludiiie  ipeeie,  ameiuit»doii|y  to  fl.  i?^ „__ 

Um  to  fl ■  2iM  1  ,< H  J  j  wti il<? >  io  the aame  porlqd .  the piporij f neriaiixl frum fl. t *JBmM7^iMjiUm 
or  £4.7£(;,S70.  or  Ilka  ^>ndi  tm|h>rt4>r]  b  ^3^^  Ihen^  wnvf^m  Eur^ipe  Atirt  America,  fl.  ]6,i;ttM» 
(In eluding  n.  l\*^i\75Avi\i  from  the  NL^cherUifidf,  and  fl.  3,B7t(.HSOrrum  EMuinK  rhleHy  conilalliii  df 
Kneti  alii]  CD[taT)  iitiiff^S  irvnv  ancHM^pr**'  mirCi.  wlnc»  mid  ^pintv.  woolly  ||Ltixl»ow^l^<Jn*t  Wid 
Lovnnt  opliim;  Ka^Leni  Arrhlpelni^JK  11.  I^BBiMI34.  compriilDg  prlnripnlik  wnX,  cofTtv.  nafflbdor, 
g4  4d-tlu4t,  Mhdal-wtKJd,  cT'iton  woi>l,  oU»  rattan**  4picci,  b^chc-de-iTter;  I'hlna,  Mantlet  *»^d  «lam, 
fl.  LmM*  ;  Japan,  fl  i>HM,mw  ;  We^iem  lr.dl&  aod  ttwigal,  H.  647.877^  Tli^  *c*d[ji5  rHWrt*  ta 
leaif  wrro  :  coffee.  7''(7.47<Jpeciil:4,  of  the  Tiilm>(irnj,1.e0IM^  i  migw,  N^^OIJpucul^,  A.  lU.lwl.tgAj 
rlcr«.  I.liJS,37U  pccuU.  fl.4,f^i&.:)biii  indi.i^j.  ],lUi,(l:MI  IbA.,  fl.3;A743(i!n  U^c»  lirv^  47.1^1  pe- 
CEiU,  fl,  2Mi*yn  ;  niamiKt*  StUSpft^ali,  ti.  ],»!», nU  ^  tobacco,  ^4*  kudl«s,  fL.M^^mi  r 
pJdvbi,  H.71i.7m  t  lalriti'  iic«tfl«  imp  peculi,  U.  £A0>750  i  the  chi«f  rather  arlicltis  wQr«,  t      ' 


yams,  mta,  hldei*  cof^peT^wdnw,  p^i^fcr*  luidjrold  <luit.    The  priJkDipal  plMw  ta  whieii  thv^ip. 
mviti  werumadfl,  wen:    The  :Nethei'lBiidt,  ft  i»/ibt9«47I  i   Easiera  Arcbfpel^gQf  II. 9,4183 J W^ 
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China,  fl.  2,003,888;  Britain,  11. 1,038,506;  America,  11.  957,ffS3;  France,  fl.  839,737;  and  Aos- 
tralia,fl.  726,104.  The  Dutch  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  lumda  of  the  "  MaatschappU."  a  commer- 
cial aModaUon  formed  in  1825,  whooe  capital  now amounU  to  fl.  97,000,000  (about  £8,000,000),  of 
which  fl.  20,000,000  stand  hi  the  name  of  the  abdicated  king. 

The  principal  ports,  uid  those  to  which  foreign  trade  is  confined,  are  Batavia,  Samarang,  u\d 
Sonrabaya,  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  sea  being  usually  smooth,  asxd  the  weather  moderate,  good 
anchorage  may  be  found  nearly  at  all  seasons.  The  8.  coast,  owing  to  its  complete  exposure  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  has  no  good  harbours,  and  is  but  little  flrequented.  The  best  in  this  quarter 
are  Chelachap  and  Pachitan.  Produce,  especially  rice,  is  shipped  from  most  of  these  ports ;  but 
almost  the  whole  external  commerce  of  the  island  is  concentrated  at  Batavia.  About  105,000  lasts 
of  shippinjff  enter  the  ports  of  Java  and  Madura  annually,  embradog  80,000  Dutch,  10,000  British, 
and  15,000  lasts  belonging  to  other  oountrira. 

Batama^  the  chief  port  of  Java,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Eastern  Islands,  is  advantageously  situ- 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacatra,  on  the  N.W.  coast,  in  lat.  6"  10"  S.,  long.  IVp  E.,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  extensive  bay.  A  circular  range  of  islands  shelters  the  roads,  and  ensures  safe  anchor- 
age ;  but  the  water  is  shallow,  and  large  vessels  lie  about  three  miles  fh>m  shore.  The  climate 
is  sultry,  and  varies  little  throughout  the  year.  Fahrenheit  ranges  from  72  to  96 ;  the  rainy  season 
is  generally  from  October  to  Much,  when  westeriy  whids  Drevail ;  the  dry  from  June  to  October, 
the  period  of  the  B.  monsoon.  The  old  town  was  proverbially  unhealthy,  and  though  of  late  years 
rendered  more  salubrious  by  the  improvement  of  tne  canals,  and  the  demolition  of  several  streets, 
is  Inhabited  only  by  natives  and  Chinese ;  Europeans,  though  they  still  transact  their  business 
there,  have  thehr  residences  at  Weltevreeden,  a  new  town,  several  miles  inland,  where  are  like- 
wise the  eovemmoit  establishments.  Batavia  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope, India,  China,  and  America.  Besides  exchanging  the  produce  of  Java  for  the  imports  from 
these  coonteies,  it  is  ao  entrep6t  for  the  productions  of  all  the  Eastern  Islands  and  Japan. 

MaASURKS,  Wkiohtb,  MoirxY,  dio. 


M«uuret  and  IFeiffkts.— The  ell  =  271,  and 
the  foot  =  12*36  Imp.  inches. 

The  kanne,  lionid  measure,  =  01  Imp.  cnbto 
inches ;  and  33  kannes  =  13  English  galls,  old 
measure,  or  10|  Imp.  galls. ;  a  leaguer  of  arrack 


AfOfMy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  Netherlands 
florins  or  guilders,  each  of  100  cents ;  the  florin 
is  a  silver  coin  =  Is.  8d.  sterling.  In  1828,  a  bank 
was  established  at  Batavia,  witb  a  capital  of 
fl.  2,000,000 ;  but  it  has  lately  suspended  pay- 


of  396  rands  =  160  £nfl^ish  wine  galls.,  or  133^  ,  ment. 
Imp.  galls. ;  a  leaguer  of  wine  is  360  rands.  A  (reofy  with  Qnat  Britain  was  concluded  by 

The  ordinary  wdghts  here,  as  well  as  through-  { Holland  in  1824,  which  contained  provisions  for 
out  all  the  Eastern  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  are  '  r^ulating  the  intercourse  between  the  subjects 
those  of  China  ;  the  pecul,  however,  instead  of  { of  the  two  governments  in  the  East ;  but  its 
133}  lbs.  avohxL,  is  reckoned  at  125  Dutch  terms  are  alleged  to  have  been  violated  by 
troy  lbs.  =  135  lbs.  10  ox.  avoird.,  but  com- 1  the  Dutch  authorities  In  Java,  as  well  in  the 
monly  estimated  at  136  lbs.  avoird.  Grata  is  :  higher  rates  they  have  since  imposed  on  Brit- 
soM  in  large  quantities  by  the  coyang  of  3300 1  ish  imports,  as  in  the  custom-house  valiuktiona 
Dutch  troy  lbs.  =  3581  lbs.  avoird. ;  in  small  on  which  these  rates  have  been  founded.  An 
quantities  by  the  tlmbang  of  5  peculs,  or  10  sacks,  'account  of  this  treaty  is  given  under  the  head 
The  kulack  =  7k  catties ;  and  the  last  contains  46  !  Ncthxrlands. 
measures,  each  of  5  gantons.  i 

JEAN,  a  thick,  strong,  twilled  cotton  fiibric,  nsed  for  stays,  jackets,  trousers, 
and  similar  articles. 

JERQUING,  the  search  of  a  ship  performed  by  a  cnstom-honse  officer  (called 
a  jerquer),  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  unentered  goods  concealed. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  ALDERNEY,  and  SARK,  small  islands  in  the 
English  Channel,  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  subject  to  the  British  crown  ;  having 
been  originally  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Norman  kings.  Area  of  the  whole,  1 12  so. 
miles.    Population,  in  1841, 76,094.    These  islands  have  local  legislatures,  witn 

STemors  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  their  political  constitution  being  separate  from 
&t  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Jer$eif^h9  principal  island,  situate  13  mllesW.  of  the  coast  of  France.is  12mlles  in  length,and  about 
7  in  breadth.  The  sur&ce  is  undulating  and  fertile,  and  chiefly  laid  out  in  pasturage  and  orchards ; 
apples,  dder,  butter,  and  cows,  forming,  with  oysters  and  potatoes,  the  principal  exports  to  Bng- 
famd,  hi  exchange  for  coals  and  manufisaures.  The  trade  in  other  respects  is  considerable.  Nearly 
80  vessels  (8000  tons)  are  employed  In  the  deep-sea  cod-flshery,  the  produce  of  which  is  mostly 
sent  to  Braxil ;  and  the  Jersey  merchants,  besides  carryhiff  on  an  active  intercourse  with  France, 
import  hugely  wine  and  brandy  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sidly,  and  sugar  and  coffee  firom  Bra- 
sll,  which  they  exchange  in  the  V.  of  Europe  for  com,  timber,  hemp,  and  tallow.  Shoes  are  ex- 
tensively made  from  French  leather,  and  about  13,000  pairs  annually  sent  to  British  America. 
ShipbuUding  Is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  foreign  timber  befaig  allowed  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Jersey  vessels  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British- 
built  shipping ;  and  the  island  now  possesses  about  250  ships  (25,000  tons),  exclusive  of  nearly  500 
flshing-smacks.  The  chief  town  ana  port  is  8t  Heller,  from  whence  steamers  communicate  with 
Southampton  and  Weymouth.    Revenue  of  the  island  about  £15,000,  and  debt  £60,000.    Hx- 


ehange  8  or  9  per  cent  in  favour  of  England,  or  £1  sterling  =  £1,  Is.  8d.  Jersey  currency  nearly. 

Ouenuejft  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  ^Jersey,  is  9  miles  long,  and  6  broad.    It  is  not  equal  to  Jer- 

aey  in  point  of  fertility,  but  its  productions  are  similar.    The  ishmd  ponesses  about  100  vessels. 


burden  10,000  tons,  which  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  carrying  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Bra- 
xil, and  N.  of  Europe.    Before  the  introductton  of  the  bonding  system  into  Britahi,  it  was  roach 
used  as  a  dep6t  for  whiee  and  other  goods ;  and  an  extensive  illicit  trade  was  carried  on,  which 
tas  now,  however,  wholly  ceased.    The  only  town  is  St  Peter's  Port 
Mdermtf,  a  dependency  of  Guernsey,  is  3i  mUes  long,  and  |  mile  broad.    It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
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for  Its  BmaD  breed  of  cattie.  It  poflMnesno  good  barboor.  8ark  Is  another  small  Island  depend- 
ent on  Onemsev. 
All  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  mann&otnre  of  these  islands  are  admitted  into  this  coon- 
on  payment  of  the  duties  (if  any)  imposed  on  similar  British  commodities;  but  their  trade  is 
Jected  to  certain  regulations  Intended  to  prevent  contraband  traffic  An  account  of  these  will 
be  found  under  the  heads  CraroMS  Rkoulations  and  Navioatioiv. 

JET,  or  pitch  coal,  a  species  of  coal  of  a  deep  black  colour,  with  a  brilliani 
resinous  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detached  fragments  in  the  amber  mines  in  Prussia^ 
where  it  is  called  bhick  amber  ;  also  in  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  It  is  used 
as  fiiel ;  but  the  finer  and  harder  pieces  are  worked  into  trinkets.  Sometimes  also 
it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  yarmshes  and  cements. 

JETTISON  OR  JACTURA,  is  the  throwing  overboard  any  part  of  a  meesel  or 
her  contents,  for  the  safety  of  the  remainder,  oy  enabling  her  to  weather  a  storm 
or  get  off  a  shallow.  Wnen  such  an  act  takes  place,  the  seyeral  persona  inter- 
ested divide  the  loss  amongthem.    [Average.] 

JOANESE.  OR  JOE,  a  Fortuguese  gold  coin,  worth  about  36s. 

JOCH,  a  Gierman  land-measure,  containing  6889  sq.  yds. 

JOINT-ADVENTURE,  a  shipment  made  by  two  or  more  parties  on  joint- 
account.    [Partnership.] 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  are  a  species  of  partnership  to  which  all  the 
laws  affecting  ordinary  private  comnanies  apply,  except  in  so  lar  as  they  are  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  a  public  joint  stock  company.  This  is  the  position 
of  the  law  in  general  as  to  joint  stock  companies,  but  in  practice  they  are  in  almost 
every  case  materially  distinct  from  private  partnerships,  by  the  special  privileges  re- 
spectively conceded  to  them.  The  leading  distinction  between  joint  stock  and  private 
companies  is  this,  that,  while  the  latter  trade  under  the  name  of  partners  or  pre- 
sumed partners,  and  in  all  their  transactions  present  to  the  public  certain  individuals 
as  the  parties  principally  liable,  the  former  trade  under  a  descriptive  name,  on  the 
credit  of  their  stock,  and  without  any  individuals  appearing  as  responsible  for  the 
engagements.  Yet,  by  the  mere  creation  of  a  joint  stock  company  and  the  private 
agreement  of  the  undertakers,  the  relief  from  personal  responsibihtv  cannot  be  ao- 
complished.  Unless  where  there  are  some  of  the  special  privileges  described 
below,  the  general  law  of  partnership  still  holds,  so  that  each  member  is  re- 
sponsible  for  the  debts  of  the  whole  ;  tnough  in  Scotland  it  is  doubted  whether 
tnis  responsibility  may  not  be  obviated  by  holding  out  to  the  public  that  they  are 
to  trust  to  the  capital  only,  and  not  to  the  individuals. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  a  joint  stock  company,  and  one  that  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  boov,  is,  that  the  shares  are  transferable  as  articles  of  commerce, 
without  the  consent  of  the  partnership.  How  fax  this  can  be  accomplished  volun- 
tarily by  the  members  is  a  doubtful  point.  Before  the  repeal  of  the  Bubble  Act, 
by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  the  creating  transierable  stock  without  proper  authority,  was  one 
of  the  offences  against  which  the  act  was  aimed  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  whenever 
there  was  any  regulation  for  checking  unlimited  transferability,  such  as,  that  the 

Surchaser  of  the  stock  must  sign  the  articles,  or  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
irectors,  the  courts  were  accustomed  to  sanction  the  proceeding ;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  if  the  transferability  of  stock  can  now  be  in  any  form  suppressed.  It 
is  another  general  characteristic  of  a  joint  stock  company,  that  it  pursues  and 
defends  in  the  name  of  some  office-bearer  chosen  for  the  purpose ;  but  this  is  a 
facility  which  it  can  never  possess  except  through  the  means  by  which  such 
bodies  acquire  special  privileges. 

One  of  these  means  may  be  a  charter  of  Incorporation  from  the  crown ;  but  as 
this  is  an  expensive  and  cumbersome  arrangement,  and  gives  but  limited  privileges, 
it  is  seldom  nad  recourse  to  by  an  ordinary  commercial  association  (Corporation]. 
Another  method  is  by  obtaining  what  is  generally  called  a  **  pnvate  bill,"  but 
more  properly  a  public  local  act.  The  preuminaries  for  obtaining  such  a  measure 
are  detailed  under  the  head  Company.  Wherever  it  is  in  contemplation  to  compel 
individuals  to  part  with  their  property  at  a  just  valuation,  or  to  exact  the  price  of 
the  company's  services  in  the  form  of  a  tax,  an  act  is  necessary.  Hence  an  act 
must  always  be  obtained  for  a  railway,  canal,  harbour,  gas,  or  water  company. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  statute  by  which  the  crown  is  authorized  to  issue  letters 
patent  to  companies  (abridged  below),  local  acts  have  ceased  to  be  necessary  for 
mere  commercial  joint  stock  companies. 

Shares  in  such  companies  may  become  the  subject  of  ordinary  commerce,  and 
will  be  held  as  transferred  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  mutual  consent  and  trans- 
fer, independently  of  any  fixed  regulations  by  the  company  as  to  the  form  of  pro- 
ceeding.   The  managers  of  a  joint  stock  company  being  in  the  position  of  trustees, 
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are  bound  to  adhere  to  the  original  obiects  of  the  company.  In  a  late  case  in  Scot- 
land where  a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  goods  and  pas* 
sengers  between  Leith  and  Australia,  the  managers,  who  were  empowered  to  ex- 
port and  import  goods,  were  found  not  entitled  to  take  consignments  of  goods 
guaranteeing  the  price  on  del  credere^  or  to  trade  at  ports  not  intermediate  between 
Leith  and  Australia.— (Maxton  agt.  Brown,  17th  January  1839.) 

Deed  qf  Settlement, — The  regulations  of  a  joint  stock  company  are- generally  em- 
bodied in  the  deed  of  settlement.  This  instrument  '^constitutes  trustees  of  the 
partnership  property,  directors  of  the  partnership  affairs,  auditors  of  its  accounts, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  objects  of  the  society  require,  and  contains  coTenants 
for  the  performance  of  their  respectiye  duties,  wluch  are  specifically  set  out,  as  are 
those  or  the  other  partners  or  shareholders  ;  it  also  defines  the  number  of  shares, 
the  power  and  method  of  transferring  them,  and  of  calling  for  the  instalments  re- 
ouii^d  to  be' made  thereon  :  the  mode  of  conyening  generalmeetings  of  proprietors, 
tneir  rifihts  when  convenea,  and  a  rariety  of  other  rules  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
that  parti^Hlar  undertakmg."— (5fflttA'«  MercaTiiile  £.,  58.) 

Ckmpamet  under  the  Patent  Act  (viz.  7  Wm.  IV.  &  1  Vict.  c.  78).— Letters 
imtent  may  be  granted  under  the  great  seal  to  indiyiduals  and  their  renresenta- 
tires,  empowering  them  to  sue  and  oe  sued  throuffh  one  of  two  registerea  officers, 
and  limiting  the  amount  of  their  indiridual  respon^ility  to  a  certain  sum  per  share. 
The  company  must  be  constituted  by  a  deed  of  (Nirtnership,  containinff  its  designa- 
tion, object,  and  place  of  business,  with  the  designations  of  the  members,  and  ap- 
pointing two  officers  to  sue  and  be  sued.  Within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the 
letters  patent  a  return  of  these  particulars,  and  of  the  shares  (as  desigjiated  by  their 
numbers)  held  by  each  individual,  together  with  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  each, 
must  be  made — in  England  or  Ireland  to  the  Enrolment  Office  of  the  (^urt  of  Chan- 
cerj.  in  ScotUnd  to  the  Register-house ;  and  when  transfers  of  shares  are  made  a 
sinular  notice  must  be  sent  witMn  three  months.  No  person  is  entitled  to  a  share 
of  profits  unless  he  be  registered  as  a  member,  and  every  person  is  held  to  remain  a 
member,  and  continues  to  be  resptonsible  as  such,  until  a  return  of  his  ceasing  to  be 
80  is  registered.  When  responsibility  is  limited  to  a  certain  sum  per  share,  no  action 
can  be  brought  against  a  member  for  a  larger  sum  than  the  unpaid  babmce  of  his 
sabscrintion.  When  application  is  made  to  the  crown  for  such  letters  patent,  it  is 
referrea  to  the  committee  of  privy  council  on  trade  and  plantations  ;  and  before  the 
letters  are  sranted  notice  must  be  given  by  the  applicants,  in  the  London  Grazette 
and  in  some  local  paper  three  times,at  intervals  of  a  week.  [Company.  Partnership.] 
--iCoUyer  on  Partnership,  722-770.    Smithy  ut  supra.    Burtm's  Manual,  399-402.) 

JOURNAL.      rBoOK-KEKPINO.] 

JUJUBES,  a  DTuit  of  the  plum  kind,  produced  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Persia, 
and  other  countries.  The  Asiatic  is  mucn  darker  than  the  European,  which  is  of 
a  reddish  yellow  colour.    The  best  are  fresh,  plump,  and  well  dried. 

JUNIPER  BERRIES  (Du.  Qeneverbessen.  It.  Cocole  di  Gmepro,  (3cr. 
Wacholder-beeren,  Fr.  Bates  de  Geniivre)^  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  Juniperus 
communis,  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing  on  heaths  and  hilly  grounds  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Thej  are  to  be  chosen  fresh,  plump,  and  of  a  strong  taste.  These  berries 
have  stimulating  and  diuretic  properties^  ana  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica, 
bat  are  chiefly  used  in  distilleries  in  this  country  and  Holland  for  flavouring  an 
or  geneva.  Though  indigenous  in  Britain^  laree  quantities  are  imported  from  the 
Continent,  particularly  from  Italy  and  Holland. 

JUNK,  or  tchevth  a  vessel  of  a  grotesque  form,  used  in  the  coasting  and  foreign 
trade  of  China,  Siam,  and  Annam.  The  lunks  vary  greatly  in  size  ;  some  exceeding 
1000  tons.    The  best  are  made  at  Bankok,  in  Siam. 

Th«  fmmatable  policy  of  the  Chinese  KOTemment  appears  to  have  earlv  fixed  tlie  form  of  the 
Jtmki,  and  now  prohibits  any  chanse,  under  penalty  of  oaylng  the  high  duties  exacted  from  foreign 
•hips.  Th^  are*^ery  much  raised  at  both  ends ;  the  fore  part  is  an  even  surfece  like  the  stem* 
and  there  is  no  keeL  The  masts  (of  a  sins^e  spar  each)  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  and  of 
very  unequal  dimensions ;  the  mainmast  being  greatly  larger  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  on  each 
mast  there  is  conunonly  a  sin^e  square  sail,  made  of  split  bamboos,  and  stretched  by  poles ; 
In  some  cases  it  furls  and  unfurls  like  a  fan.  Pumps  are  not  made  use  of ;  the  cables  and  ngging 
are  of  imttan  or  coir,  and  the  anchors  of  ironwood,  having  the  flukes  occasionally  tipped  with  iron. 
The  bold  Is  broad,  though  not  deep,  and  the  bottom  almost  completely  flat.  There  is  only  one 
4eck,  but  the  hold  is  divided  into  about  a  dozen  compartments,  each  belonging  to  a  distinct 
proprietor,  and  separated  fh>m  the  others  by  pUnks,  caulked  with  a  cement  consisting  of  lime  and 
oil  mixed  with  a  few  scrapings  of  bamboo.  This  arrangement,  though  it  must  diminish  the  stow- 
age, baa  the  advantage  of  preventing  water  fhtm  <himaging  the  cargo  in  gentfal,  and  even  from 
endangering  the  safety  of  tne  vessel.  The  Junks  seem  to  have  been  first  contrived  with  the  view 
of  plytag  in  bays  and  rivers,  fbr  which  they  are  weU  adapted.  But  when  steered  into  the  ocean, 
ihiy  do  not  take  ioffldeDt  bold  of  the  water  to  withstand  those  dreadful  tempeeU  which  render  the 
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MM  of  Chlnft  perhi^w  the  most  peiHoiu  In  the  globe.  The  royagee.  howerer,  befaig  always  under- 
taken during  a  favourable  monsoon,  the  Chinese  set  the  head  of  their  Junlc  towards  the  quarter 
they  are  bound  to,  and  blunder  on  with  much  less  damage  than  might  be  expected. 

JUREMA  BARK,  an  astringent  substance,  the  product  of  the  acacia  juremOf 
a  native  of  Brazil. 

JUTE,  a  kind  of  hemp,  consists  of  the  fibres  of  an  annual  plant  iCorchorta 
oiitorius)  extensiTely  cultivated  in  Ben/^L  It  is  used  for  cordage  in  India,  and  is 
DOW  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  this  country.  The  gunny  bags  In  which 
sugar  is  brought  from  India  are  composed  of  this  materiaL 

K. 

KEEL,  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  used  on  the  Tvne  to  carry  coals.  It  contains,  on 
an  average,  8  Newcastle  chaldrons  =  15|[  Lonoon  chaldrons  =  21  tons  4  cwt. 

KEG,  a  wooden  vessel  or  barrel  containing  4  or  5  ^[allons. 

KELP,  an  alkaline  substance  formerly  prepared  m  large  quantities  on  the  N. 
shores  of  Scotland,  by  burning  seaweed.    [Barilla.] 

The  kelp  trade  existed  about  two  centuries ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1807,  when  the  attentkm 
of  the  English  manufacturers  was  drawn  to  it,  that  it  became  of  importance.  The  cost  of  carting 
and  burning  the  material,  and  lading  it  in  boats,  varied  from  30s.  to  £3  a-ton  in  differoit  placoa 
The  whole  expenditure,  before  the  kelp  reached  the  consumer,  averaged  £4,  and  the  piiees 
obtained  were  generally  £18,  and  sometimes  even  ilSS.  These  hi^  rates  only  lasted  till 
1810,  when  the  price  gradually  fell  to  £11,  and  subsequently  to  £8.  Kdp  ceased  to  be  made  at  a 
profit  when  the  duty  was  removed  from  aait  in  1817.  The  number  of  hands  employed  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000 ;  but  the  occupation  lasted  only  during  a  few  weeks 
in  summer ;  and  having  earned  enough  for  subdstence,  the  peasant  could  remiUn  idle  during  the 
rest  of  the  yeu-.  The  Hi^land  estates  became  in  this  way  burdened  with  a  great  surplus  popula- 
tion, whose  removal  by  emigration  luu  been  since  pressed  with  mudi  fiDrce  upon  the  govenunoit. 
-^Par.  Report  on  Highland  Emigration:  1841.) 

KENTLEDGE,  pigs  of  iron  used  for  ballast. 

KERMES,  or  Cocctu  iHcis.  an  insect  found  in  large  quantities  on  a  small 
species  of  oak  in  manv  parts  of  Asia  and  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  Spain. 
It  contains  a  red  colouring  principle  ;  and^  until  the  discovery  of  the  cochineal 
insect,  vns  the  only  substance  used  in  dyeing  scarlet  from  the  period  when  the 
shell-fish  producing  the  Tyrian  purple  of  the  Komans  ceased  to  be  employed.  It 
is  still  used  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant  for  dyeing  the  scarlet  caps  so  much  worn 
in  those  countries.    In  Europe  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  cochineaL 

The  same  term  is  likewise  applied  to  a  factitious  sulphuret  of  antimony,  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  form  of  a  brown-red  powder. 

KERSEYMERE,  a  thin  stuff  generally  woven  plain  from  the  finest  wools,  and 
made  chiefly  in  the  west  of  England.  Kersey  is  a  very  coarse  stuff,  usually  ribbed, 
and  woven  from  long  wooL    It  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  the  nortn  of  Ejigland. 

KILLOW.  a  Turkish  corn-measure,  varying  in  different  places.    [Turkey.] 

KILOGRAMME,  a  French  weight,  equal  2^  lbs.  avoird.  nearly. 

KILOMETRE,  a  French  itinerary  measure,  equal  1093]  yards,  or  about  5 
furlongs. 

KINGWOOD,  a  fancy  wood,  the  product  of  a  small  tree  found  in  Brazil, 
the  botanical  name  of  which  is  unknown.  It  is  extremely  hard,  of  a  dark  choco- 
late colour,  vfith  black  veins.    It  is  chiefly  emploved  for  small  cabinet-work. 

KINO,  an  astringent  gummy  substance,  of  wnioh  there  are  several  kinds.  Much 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  origin  of  this  commodity.  East  Indian  kino  is  said 
to  be  the  i>roduce  of  the  Butea  frondosa  (Roxb.),  a  tree  or  shrub  common  in  that 
part  of  Asia  ^  African  kino  is  generally  stated  to  be  derived  from  the  Pterocarpus 
erinacetu  (Linn.),  a  native  of  Gambia  ;  the  Australian  variety  is  procured  from 
the  EttccUyptua  retinefera  (White) :  and  the  American  is  said  to  be  the  ^'uice  of  the 
Coccohba  uvifera  of  the  West  Indies.  Kino  generally  occurs  in  shining  grains, 
of  a  rich  ruby-red  colour^  readily  pulverizable^  and  nearly  all  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol.  In  India  it  is  used  lor  commumcating  a  ziankeen  colour  to  cotton. 
It  is  also  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

KIRSCHWASSER,  an  alcoholic  liquor,  made  in  Germany  from  Chbrrigs. 

KISSMISSES,  the  small  kind  of  gra|)e  from  which  Shiraz  wine  is  obtained.  It 
is  produced  in  Persia,  from  whence  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  India  when 
dried  into  raisins.    Their  price  is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Indian  prices  current. 

KNIVES  (l>u.3f(?«Mn.  Fr.Couteanx,  Get.  Afesser.  It.  CoUellL  For.  Foeot. 
Rus.  Nothi,    Sp.  Cuehillos),    j;Iron  MANirFAcruREs.] 

KNOT,  in  navigation,  the  dmsion  of  the  Log-Line,  corresponding  to  one  mile. 
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KOHSEC,  a  Polish  oorn-measnre,  equal,  at  Warsaw,  to  3}  Imp.  bushels. 

KREOSOTE,  OR  CREOSOTE,  a  peculiar  liqnid  of  recent  discoTery,  which  is 
obtained  by  a  complicated  process  trom  wood-tar.  When  pnre,  it  is  colourless 
and  transparent,  or  a  burning  caustic  taste,  and  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  smoked  meat.  Sp.  pc,  1*037.  It  bums  with  a  Tery  sooty  flame. 
Kreosote  possesses  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  Meat  and  fish  are  preserved 
after  haying  been  brushed  over  witn  it  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  principle  to  which  the  antiseptic  powers  of  wood-smoke  and  pyrohgneous  acid 
are  due.  Its  action  upon  the  animal  system  is  energetic.  In  medicine  it  is  em- 
ployed externally  for  toothach,  cancer,  &c. ;  and  intemflblly  as  a  stimulant. 

KREUTZERy  a  German  com,  worth  about  one-third  or  a  penny. 


L. 

L  ABDANUM.a  resinous  substance, obtained  from  a  small  shrub  {dstus  Cretieu9\ 
which  |B:rows  in  Crete  and  Syria.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  plasters.  The 
best  is  m  dark-coloured  masses,  of  a  soft  consistence,  becoming  still  softer  on  being 
handled.    It  is  cpeatly  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  black  sand. 

LABURNUM,  a  well-known  tree  (2^.  Ck/tinu)  which,  when  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions, is  well  adapted  for  cabinet-work.  It  possesses  an  oily  property,  which  fits 
it  for  pins  of  blocks,  and  cogs  in  mill- work,  as  its  unctuous  nature  prevents  it  from 
being  abraded ;  indeed,  wherever  any  very  hard  and  compact  timber  is  required 
in  small  pieces,  there  are  few  superior  to  it.  Its  natural  colour,  too,  is  good ;  and 
it  may  be  rendered  almost  black  by  the  application  of  lime-water. 

LAC,  in  Hindoo  numeration,  denotes  100,000.  A  lac  of  rupees  is,  therefore, 
nearly  £10,000  sterling. 

LAC  (Arab.  Look,  Du.  Chmlac,  Fr.  Lacque,  Ger.  Lack,  Hind.  Lak'h.  It. 
Laeca,  Por.  Laca  em  pdos),  a  resinous  or  vraxy  substance,  deposited  by  an  insect 
iChermes  lacca)  on  vanous  kinds  of  trees  in  the  East  as  a  defence  for  its  eggs,  and 
to  supply  food  for  the  maggot  in  a  more  advanced  state.  It  is  known  under 
the  names  of  stick-lac,  seed-lac.  lump  or  cake  lac,  and  sheU-lao.  Stick-ktc  is  the 
substance  in  its  natural  state  before  its  separation  fr^m  the  twigs  which  it  incrusts. 
being  gathered  before  tho  insects  have  left  their  cells  ;  and  Uie  best  is  of  a  rea 
purpliui  colour.  According  to  Mr  Milbum,  it  may  be  had  in  almost  any  quantity ; 
the  only  trouble  in  procuring  it  being  to  break  the  branches  and  carry  them  to 
market.  Seed-lao  is  the  stick-lac  separated  from  the  twigs,  appearing  in  a  granu- 
lated form,  and  deprived  of  part  of  its  colouring  matter  by  boiung :  this  is  seldom 
imported,  it  being  almost  all  manufactured  into  shell-utc  in  India.  Lump4ao 
is  the  seed-lac  melted  and  formed  into  cakes.  SheU-lac,  the  most  common  form  in 
which  it  is  known  in  Europe,  is  the  substance  liquefied,  strained,  and  formed  into 
thin  transparent  laminso.  The  value  is  estimated  according  to  its  transparency 
and  lig^htness  of  colour.  The  best  is  of  a  bright  orange ;  the  liver-coloured 
is  inferior ;  and  that  which  is  very  thick,  dark,  or  speckled,  should  be  avoided. 
The  quality  of  shell-lac  has  of  late  years  been  greatly  improved  ;  and  the  quantity 
imported  is  much  increased.  In  the  East  it  is  used  for  making  trinkets.  In  this 
country  it  is  the  basis  of  the  best  sealing-wax,  and  is  also  used  to  form  ink  and  var- 
nishes.   It  is  now  likewise  employed  extensively  in  hatmaking. 

Lao  is  an  article  of  commerce  in  Bengal,  Siam,  Annam,  Ceylon,  Pegu  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  CrawfurcL  the  insect  exists  in  most  of  the  forests  of  the  Indian  Islands. 
About  3,000,000  lbs.  of  sheU-lao  are  annually  imported,  wholly  from  Bengal,— 
nearly  one-half  of  which,  however^  is  re-exported  to  Italy,  Belgium,  Russia,  Ger- 
muiy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Contment. 

LAC-DYE,  LAC-LAKE,  are  two  preparations  of  the  colouring  matter  of  stick- 
lac  :  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  valuable.  They  are  importeain  small  square 
cakes,  similar  to  those  of  indigo.  They  should,  when  broken,  look  dark-coloured, 
shining,  smooth,  and  compact :  and  wnen  scraped  or  powdered,  of  a  bright  red 
hue.  They  are  used  as  red  ayes  for  some  purposes,  instead  of  cochineal.  Lac- 
dye  is  a  valuable  dye-stuff,  but  it  still  admits  oi  considerable  improvement.  Upwards 
of  1,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  imported,  only  from  Bengtd,— nearly  one-half  of 
which  is  again  exported  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent. 

LACE  AND  BOBBIN-NET  MANUFACTURES.  The  origin  and  early  history 
of  the  lace-mannfacture  are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country,  or  at  least 
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materiallY  imnroTedJby  Flemish  refticees  who  settled  in  the  counties  of  Bncktnn;- 
ham  and  Bedford.  The  original  fabric,  and  that  which  is  still  in  highest  esteem, 
is  called  pilhw  lace,— being  worked  by  the  hand  npon  a  pillow  or  cushion,  stock, 
according  to  the  pattern,  with  pins^  around  which  linen  or  silken  threads  are 
twisted  and  woTen  off  a  series  of  bobbinSj  or  small  cylindrical  nieces  of  wood.  The 
manuifactore  of  this  kind  of  lace  is  earned  on  in  scTeral  of  the  midland  counties, 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  at  Honiton  in  Devonshire,  where  the  finest  British 
lace  is  made.  On  the  Continent  its  chief  seats  are  Brussels  and  Mechlin  in  Bel* 
giunLr-places  which  have  long  maintained  a  pre-enunence  in  this  manufacture ; 
and  Valenciennes,  Alen9on,  Caen,  and  Bajeux  in  the  norUi  of  Franoe.  But  lace- 
making  by  the  hand  has  now  greatly  declmed,  owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness  of 
that  made  by  machines,  calledbobbin-net.— the  manufacture  of  which  has  of  late 
years  risen  into  high  importance  both  in  tnis  country  and  in  Franoe. 

The  bobbin-net  trade  is  a  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture ;  the  net  being 
almost  invariably  formed  of  that  material.  It  ori^ated  in  sucoessive  improve- 
ments and  alterations  on  the  stocking-frame,  bv  which  it  was  adapted  to  the  wear- 
ing of  lace  ;  thougjbi  it  is  deserving  <^  notice  tnat  it  could  have  had  no  ezistenoe 
but  for  Samuel  Qrompton's  invention,  the  mule  [Cotton  Manufactuab]  which 
spins  yam  suitable  for  that  delicate  fabric.  The  application  of  the  stoddng-frune 
to  lacemaking  was  first  attempted  by  a  frame-work  knitter  of  Nottingham^  named 
Hammond,  about  1768 ;  but  it  was  not  rendered  completely  succeMohl  till  after 
improvemsnts  by  John  Heathcoat,*  also  of  Nottingham,  for  which  a  patent  was 
secured  in  1809.  His  improvements  were  of  so  important  a  character  as  to  en- 
title him  to  be  justly  considered  the  inventor  of  the  lace-frame,  and  the  father 
of  the  bobbin-net  manufacture.  The  lace-fhune  was  simplified  in  various  ways 
during  the  continuance  of  the  patent ;  and,  on  its  expiry  in  1823^  so  much  ingen- 
uity was  brought  to  bear  upon  this  machine,  that  its  speed  was  mcreased  twdve- 
fold,  and  it  vras  fitted  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  water  power.  Means  were 
besides  discovered  for  making  the  net  into  slips  of  various  widths,— some  as  wide 
as  4  yards,— instead  of  only  one  broad  piece,  as  at  first ;  and  likewise  to  work 
various  ornaments  into  it  oy  the  aid  or  machinery,  which,  in  ^int  of  complex 
ingenuity,  far  surpasses  that  used  in  any  other  branch  of  human  mdustry.  **  One 
of  Fisher's  spotting-fhunes,"  according  to  Dr  Ure,  **  is  as  much  beyond  the 
most  curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond 
a  common  roasting-jack.''  The  combined  effect  of  these  improvements  is,  that 
fabrics,  for  which  £5  were  paid  during  the  existence  of  Mr  Heathcoat's  patent, 
may  now  be  purchased  for  2s.  6d. 

The  growth  of  the  bobbin-net  trade  after  1823  was  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  after  the  nullification  of  Arkvrright's  patent.  But  a  vast  amount 
of  capitid  was  sunk  during  the  development  of  the  improvements  on  Mr  Heath- 
coat's  frame : — out  of  6000  machines,  the  3500  first  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000,000,  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  this  cause  alone,  depreciated  to 
one-tenth  of  their  value,— to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  frames  destroyed  during 
the  Luddite  crusade  ag^unst  machinery  in  the  years  1811-12.  Much  distress  was 
also  occasioned  in  the  same  period,  by  the  decline  of  profits  and  wages,  consequent 
on  the  excessive  amount  of  capital  and  labour  which  flowed  into  the  trade. 

The  great  seat  of  the  bobbin-net  trade  in  this  country  is  Nottingham  :  but  it  is 
also  extensively  prosecuted  at  Leicester,  Derby,  Tiverton,  and  the  west  ox  Engluid. 
We  possess  no  authoritative  estimate  of  its  amount  more  recent  than  1836.  In 
that  year  the  cotton  yam  (mostly  Nos.  180,  190,  and  200)  used  in  it  required 
1,850,000  lbs.  of  Sea-island  wool,  worth  £185.000 ;  and  silk  viras  consumed  of  the 
value  of  £25,000  :  making  the  total  worth  of  the  raw  material  £210,000.  The  gross 
return  amountea  to  £2,212,000 ;  consisting  of  plain  net,  £660,000 ;  quilfings, 
£492,000  ;  and  embroidered  goods.  £1,060,000.  The  sales  for  home  consumption 
were  in  plain  nets,  about  £320,000 ;  quillings,  £210,000 ;  embroidered  goods, 
£580,000 ;  total,  £  1 ,1 10.000.  The  foreign  trade  took  off  about  £340,000  plain  nets ; 
£282,000  (quillings  ;  and  £480,000  figured  goods  ;  total,  £1,102,000.  The  progress 
of  our  foreign  tiade  since  1836  cannot  be  stated  vrith  precision,  as  bobbin-net  does 

*  Mr  Heathcoat  removed  to  Tiverton  soon  after  he  had  obtained  hit  patent,  owing  to  the  riotoat 
attacks  made  on  his  laoe- frames  at  Nottingtuun,— that  town  having  become,  tbrougn  the  ignorance 
of  the  worlunen,  the  head-quarters  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  madiinery,  Imown  by  the 
name  of  Luddism,  in  the  counties  of  Yorlc,  Lancaster,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Cliester ;  and 
which  was  only  put  down  after  many  men  had  atoned  by  their  lives  for  their  acts  of  outrage.  Mr 
Heathcoat  began  life  in  humble  circumstances,  and  made  his  fortune  by  his  happv  invention ;  and, 
being  at  once  a  man  of  talent  and  of  buaine«,  he  now  fills  the  honourable  stifoon  of  •^  ' 
parliament  for  Tiverton. 
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not  appear  under  a  separate  head  in  the  goYemment  returns  ;  but  its  amount  is  not 
sapp<Mied  to  have  increased.  The  exports  are  chiefly  made  to  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  the  British  Colonies,  and  South  America. 
The  following  are  the  principal  kinds  of  lace  usually  met  with  in  trade : — 
B1UTI8H  Lacb.— 'Nine  sorts  may  be  distiimiished  :—Ut,  (luilUng  Nets  ;  these  differ  in  width  from 
a  nnail  fraction  of  an  inch  up  to  i  yard ;  which  several  widths  are  also  sometimes  denoted  by  the 
number  of  meshes  from  selvage  to  selvage.  The  criteria  of  good  quality  are— perfect  freedom  from 
any  fibrous  appearance  on  the  substance  of  the  net ;  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  meshes ;  ab- 
fence  of  knots  and  ran  from  the  selvages,  and  of  any  unpleasant  stifftaess  from  the  £aoe  generally. 
2(1.  Bottrin  or  Piece  IfeU,  to  which  the  same  observations  apply,  may  be  had  of  various  widths, 
frtim  I  to  I  yard.  3d  and  4M,  TaUingt  and  Pearls  only  differ  trom  the  preceding  in  width ;  tatt- 
ings vary  m  width  from  a  quarter  to  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch ;  pearls  are  still  narrower :  both  are 
nsed  for  the  edging  of  nets,  bth,  Ckued  Lace,  or  Urling's  Lace,  is  a  quilling  net  figured,— having  a 
threadlike  appearance  communicated  to  it  by  being  passed  rapidly  through  gas-flame,  by  which 
the  fibrous  purts  are  destroyed,  without  iqjury  to  the  net :  It  is  merely  a  showy,  low-priced  sub- 
stitute for— 6tht  Pillow  or  Thread  Lace,  the  onlv  legitimate  lace,  and,  taking  durabilhy  into  ac- 
count, perhi^M  the  cheapest :  it  occurs  either  white  or  black.  7th,  Silk  Net  is  either  in  quillings 
or  in  piece,— the  latter,  when  tolerably  undressed,  being  sometimes  called  tuUe :  in  each  the  meshes 
ought  to  be  free  from  gum  (with  whidi  it  is  stiffened),  the  selvages  free  from  ri^,  and  the  face 
from  knots  and  other  imperfections.    8th,  Blondes  occur  either  black  or  white ;  these  again  are 


either  real,  the  best  of  which  are  imported  from  France,  or  in  imitation :  each  kind  may  be  had 
of  anv  width  bdow  i  yard  for  trimmings,  and  of  greater  sizes  for  full-dress  garments.  9th,  Veils 
should  be  perfectly  free  from  stiflbess ;  and,  if  figured,  the  objects  should  be  neatly  finished ;  the 


net  fine ;  and,  when  intended  to  be  black,  not  ofa  blueish  tinge.  In  selecting  laoe,  nets,  or  veils, 
the  more  rapid  the  observation  the  better,  for,  the  longer  the  eye  is  engaged  on  the  meshes,  the 
less  capable  it  is  of  accurate  discrimination.— PerA^in/  on  Haberdashery,  p.  121. 

FoRSiON  Lacb.— The  most  valuable  ia Brussels,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  which  are  delicate  fine- 
ness, and  a  great  elegance  and  variety  of  design.  It  is  made  of  flax  grown  near  Hal  and  at  Rebecque ; 
and  the  spinning  is  performed  in  darkened  rooms,  with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  onlv  upon  the 
work  throufdi  a  small  aperture.  The  best  specimens  are  produced  by  the  houses  of  MM.  Tardent- 
Flrlet,  and  Ducpetiaux  of  Brussels.  The  second  in  rank  is  MedUin  ;  but  several  other  kinds  are 
likewise  distinguished  for  great  richness  and  elegance. 

Lace  is  imported  from  France  in  considerable  quantities,  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  duty,  almost 
wholly  in  an  illicit  manner,  the  charge  for  which  is  stated  to  be  only  from  A  to  10  per  cent.  Much 
of  this  smuggled  lace,  however,  is  merely  British  laoe  with  French  embroidery. 

LADING,  BILL  OF.    [Bill  of  Lading.] 

LAMP-BLACK,  a  substance  obtained  by  burning  the  impurities  left  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  tar  and  pitch,  and  collecting  tne  particles  earned  off  and  deposited  in 
the  form  of  soot.  The  finest  kind  is  procured  by  collecting  the  smoke  f^om  a  lamp 
which  supplies  more  oil  than  can  be  perfectly  consumed.  Its  quality  depends  on 
its  lightness  and  fulness  of  colour.  It  is  used  in  the  arts,  particularly  in  the 
manufacture  of  printers'  ink. 

LAMPREY,  a  cartilaginous  fish  {Petromyzon  marinus)  resembling  an  eel, 
common  durinje:  spring  and  summer  in  some  of  the  rirers  on  the  south  coast  of 
England^  particularly  the  Seyem,  which  it  ascends  ftrom  the  sea  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  is  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  several  of  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  streams.    The  potted  lampreys  of  Worcester  are  in  high  estimation. 

LANCE  WOOD,  the  timber  of  a  tree  {Guatteriaviraata)  indij^enous  to  Jamaica, 
and  which,  though  not  of  yery  great  size,  is  highly  yaiued  from  its  exceeding  even 
ash  in  lightness,  strength,  and  elastioity ;  nence,  it  is  admirably^  calculated  for  shafts 
to  carriages,  handles  to  spears,  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  neither  so  close-grained 
nor  so  hs^  as  box,  but  it  turns  well ;  in  colour  it  is  lighter  than  box. 

LAND-TAX  OR  CESS,  a  British  impost  on  rent,  which  became  a  permanent 
source  of  rcTenue  in  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  superseding  the  occasional  sub- 
eidies  of  the  feudal  goYemment.  It  proceeded  on  valuations  of  the  rental  of  the 
kingdom,  made  in  Scotland  in  1674,  and  in  England  in  1692  ;  on  which  last  a  tax  of 
Is.  a-pound  was  calculated  to  yield  a  clear  annual  revenue  of  £500,000.  These 
valuations  have  ever  since  furnished  the  canons  of  assessment.  The  tax  was  granted 
by  parliament  horn  year  to  year,  at  various  rates,  until  1798,  when  it  was  fixed 
permanently  at  4s.  a-pound  (38  Geo.  III.  c.  5,  and  c.  60).  The  object  of  rendering 
the  tax  perpetual  was  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  money  by  its  redemption  or  pur- 
chase by  the  proprietor  of  the  land  ;  and  various  provisions  were  made  for  this 
purpose,  which,  however,  have  been  since  modified,  pturtioularly  in  1811  and  1812, 
when  the  management  was  transferred  from  special  commissioners  to  those  for 
the  affairs  of  taxes.  The  assessment  is  levied  under  the  authority  of  local  commis- 
sioners ;  bat  bv  a  late  act  (1  &  2  Vict.  0.  58)  the  powers  relating  to  its  redemption 
are  transferred  to  the  Treasury. 

We  possess  no  very  recent  account  of  the  amount  redeemed  :  but  a  report  made 
by  the  commissioners  in  May  1828  states,  that  down  to  that  time  the  number 
of  sales  effidcted  had  been  3593,  the  value  thereof  being  £1,438,513 ;  and  the  total 
amount  of  tax  redeemed  thereby  oould  not  be  fairly  estimated  at  lees  than  £63,10Q 
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per  annnin.  The  sum  remitted  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  year  1840  was,  in  Eog- 
land,  £1,145,082 ;  in  Scotland.  £36,201 ;  totaL  £1,181,283.  In  the  last-mentioiied 
country  the  tax  was  limited  by  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707  to  £48,000  (deducting 
all  expenses);  and  in  1798  it  was  fixed  at  £47,954,  Is. 2d. 

LAJ4DW AITER,  a  custom-house  ofllcer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  an  aocooni  of 
goods  imported. 

LAPiS  LAZULI.    [Azure  Stonb.] 

LARCH.    [Pine.] 

LARD,  the  fat  of  the  omentum  and  mesentery  of  the  pig.  When  properly  ft«ed 
from  membranes  and  blood  by  being  picked,  kneaded  in  water,  melted  and  strained 
tlm)ugh  linen,  it  should  be  white,  pultaceous,  in  thin  layers,  somewhat  tou^ 
without  smell,  <^  a  sweetish  taste,  and  melting  at  100*  Fahr.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  » 
cool  dry  situation,  in  vessels  with  a  cover,  luted  on  with  linen,  smeared  with  white  of 
egg  and  powdered  lime ;  but  notwithstanding  every  precaution  it  at  length  becomes 
rancid.  JLard  is  employed  in  the  formation  of  ointments,  plasters,  liniments^  and  for 
other  medical  purposes.  It  forms  an  article  of  export  from  Waterford,  Limerick, 
and  other  places. 

LAST,  a  metrical  term,  of  German  origin,  used  to  express  a  load,  burden,  or 
quantity  of  certain  articles,  commonly  of  a  bulky  nature.  In  this  country  the  last 
of  com  IS  10  quarters  or  29*078  French  hectolitres ;  on  the  Continent,  however,  it  is 
generally  rated  higher.  The  last  of  herrings,  tar,  pitch,  potash,  cod-fish,  meal,  soap, 
and  other  articles,  is  commonly  reckoned  at  12  barrels  (12  Ch.  II.,  38  Geo.  III..  &o.> ; 
but  the  last  of  gunpowder  is  24  barrels  or  2400  lbs.  The  Prussian  ship-last  is  4000 
Prussian  lbs.  =  4124  lbs.  avoird.    At  Dantzic  the  last  of  timber  is  80  cubic  feet. 

LASTING,  a  woollen  stufi'used  in  making  women's  shoes. 

LATHS  (Ger.  Latten\  long  thin  pieces  ofwood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  wall 
or  roof  to  receive  the  plaster. 

LATTEN,  a  plate  or  sheet  of  iron,  tinned  over. 

LAUDANUM,  a  soporific  tincture  made  ftrom  Opium. 

LAVENDER,  a  plant  {Lavandula  spica)  yielding  the  well-known  oil  and  dis- 
tilled waters  which  Dear  its  name.  Both  of  these  are  obtained  in  greatest  propor- 
tion from  the  fiower-spikes  which  have  been  gathered  in  dry  weather  before  they 
are  fblly  expanded.  Lavender  is  extensivelycultivated  near  London,  particularly 
at  Park  Place,  near  Henley-on-Thames.  The  English  oil  is  preferable  to  that 
imported  from  the  Continent. 

LAWN,  a  fine  sort  of  cambric.  It  is  made  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  bnt  the 
best  is  imported  from  France. 

LAY-DAYS,  a  certain  number  of  days  during  which  a  merchant  is  entitled  to 
delay  a  vessel  in  loading  and  unloading.    [Appbeiohtmemt.    Demurrage.] 

LAZARETTO,  a  name  given  to  those  enclosed  buildings,  common  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ports,  in  which  smps'  crews,  passengers,  and  goods  arriving  from  places 
where  the  plague  is  known  to  prevail,  are  lodged  for  the  performance  of  Quaran- 
tine. 

LEAD  (Fr.  Phmb,  Ger.  Blei,  It.  Piombo.  Du.  LootL  Por.  Chumbo,  Rns. 
Swinetx.  Sp.  Plomo\  a  soft  and  fiexible  metal,  of  a  pale  livid  grav  colour,  easily 
malleable,  but  slightly  tenacious  and  not  sonorous.  Sp.  gr.  11*35.  It  melts  at  61^ 
Fahr.,— a  much  lower  heat  than  affects  most  other  metais.  Exposed  in  the  open 
air,  it  soon  tarnishes :  but  the  oxidisement  never  proceeds  far.  Water  when  puio 
does  not  act  upon  it.  tnough  it  greatly  &cilitates  the  infiuence  of  the  external  air. 

The  lead  mmes  or  Britain  are  of  great  importance  ;  and  those  of  Derbyshire  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion.  The  most  proouotive  at 
present  are  situated  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Derbyshire, 
Flintshire,  Snafield  in  Man,  and  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland.  The  metal  is  rare  in 
Ireland.  Nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  British  mines  is  obtained  from  the 
sulphuret  called  galena^  in  which  lead  is  in  combination  with  sulphur  in  the  nro- 
portion  of  86  parts  of  metal  to  14  of  sulphur.  The  ore,  after  having  been  washed 
and  picked,  is  roasted  in  order  to  disengage  the  sulphur  ;  then  mixed  with  fhel, 
it  is  placed  in  the  smelting  fUmace.  When  tapped  from  this  it  runs  down  a  straight 
channel  technically  called  the  joto,  from  wnich  branch  off  on  each  side  some 
smaller  channels  named  jngt;  in  these  it  cools,  and  fh>m  them  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  ):»t|7i^a^ 

Lead  is  of  common  and  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  Alloyed  with  tin,  in  different 
proportions,  it  forms  tolder  and  pewter ;  and  with  antimony  it  constitutes  tjfpe  metaL 
uombined  with  oxygen  it  forms  nutuicot,  a  protoxide  of  a  pale  yellow  colour : 
HthargSf  also  a  semi-crystalline  protoxide,  obtained  in  separating  silver  from  leaa 
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ores,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  flint-gla^u :  minium,  or  red  lead^  % 
deutoxide,  extenslToly  used  as  a  paint,  and  also  in  the  manonetare  of  flint- 
glitss :  the  carbonate  of  lead,  or  wMie  iead^  is  a  dense  white  powder,  commonly 
employed  as  a  pi^ent ;  the  chromate  of  lead,  of  a  beantiful  yellow  colonr,  is  also 
much  nsed  as  a  pigment ;  and  the  acetate  of  lead,  called  sugar  qf  lead,  is  employed 
for  yarions  purposes. 

The  pure  metal  is  used  for  numerous  machines  and  utensUs  ;  but  its  chief  employ- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  sheets,  pipes,  and  shot.  Sheet-lead  is  melted  and  cast ;  the 
thickness  of  the  sheets  being  frequently  reduced  by  means  of  heavy  rollers  worked 
by  steam-power.  The  sheet  is  of  different  thicknesses,  but  always  weighs  9  cwt., 
80  that  its  length  Mid  breadth  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
its  thickness.  In  trade,  the  sheets  are  described  as  being  of  so  many  pounds  weight 
to  the  superficial  square  foot.  Lead  pipee  are  sometimes  made  in  a  rough  way  by 
bending  sheet-lead  over  a  mandrel,  and  soldering  the  edges  together  j  but  more 
commonly  by  casting  the  pipe  in  an  iron  cylinder,  having  a  concentric  iron  rod  or 
core^  and  afterwards  drawing  the  pipe  through  a  succession  of  holes  in  steel  plates, 
dinunishing  gradually  in  diameter,  wherebv  the  pipe  is  lengthened,  while  its  sub- 
stance is  rrauced ;  and  the  machinery  employed  for  this  process  is  now  so  perfect. 


on  the  floor :  the  shot  thus  made  is  of  yarious  dzee,  but  it  is  afterwards  sorted 
by  means  of  a  series  of  sieyes,  having  meshes  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 

The  quantity  of  lead  produced  in  this  country  is  so  considerable,  that  there  is  a 
regular  surplus  for  exportation.  Mr  Brando  estimates  the  smelted  lead  annually 
afforded  by  the  British  mines  at  48,000  tons,  which,  at  £19, 10s.  a-ton,  the  present  price 
of  pig-lead,  would  make  the  produce  wortn  £936,000.  Little  depoidence,  however, 
can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy  of  such  estimates,  as  the  individuals  by  whom 
some  of  the  most  productive  of  our  mines  are  worked,  studiously  conceal  the  amount 
of  metal  which  they  raise.  Nor  is  much  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the 
custom-house  recortu,  as  the  extent  of  our  exports  is,  in  a  great  degree,  governed 
by  the  comparative  productiveness  of  forei|p  mines,  and  particulany  by  those  of 
Adra,  in  the  province  of  Granada  In  Spam,  the  working  of  which  is  liable  to 
considerable  fluctuation.  In  ordinarr  years,  the  produce  of  the  latter  may  be 
stated  at  20,000  tons,  two-thirds  of  wnidi  are  sent  to  France,  while  from  1500  to 
SOOO  tons  are  brought  to  this  country,  fh>m  whence  a^n,  however,  it  is  almost 
wliolly  re-exported.  The  ordinary  exports  of  British  lead  amount  annually  to 
about  15,000  tons,  four-fifths  of  wmch  consist  of  pi^  and  rolled  lead  and  shot,  the 
remainder  being  white  and  red  lead  and  litharge :  it  is  chiefly  sent  to  India,  the 
colonies,  Russia,  Germany.  Holland,  and  Brazu. 

There  are  many  lead  mmes  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany ;  they  are  also  worked,  though  not  on  a  great  scale,  in  the  Unitea  States, 
principally  in  Sfissouri. 

The  fodder  of  lead  at  London  and  Hull  is  ]9i  cwt;  at  Newcastle,  21  cwt ;  at  Chester.  SO  cwt; 
at  Stockton,  29  cwt :  at  Derby.  S2i  cwt  The  cwt  of  lead  at  HuU  and  Chester  is  120  lbs.  The 
load  of  lead  ore  of  9  okhes  =  3  cwt  nearly. 

LEAD,  BLACK.    [Plumbago.] 

LEAGUE,  an  itinerary  measure,  reckoned  in  this  country  at  3  geographical  or 
nautical  miles,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  which  is  vcurv  nearly 
equivalent  to  6076  yards,  3^  statute  miles,  or  5555  French  kilometres.  The  same 
measure  is  generally  used  by  foreign  nations  for  nautical  purposes.  A  variety  of  other 
leagues  are  used  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France,  where  they  are  the  cause 
of  much  confusion.  An  account  oi  the  leagues  used  in  foreign  states  ¥rill  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  those  states  respectively. 

LEAKAGE,  an  allowance  made  for  vniste  or  loss  of  liquors. 

LEASE}.    riNTEREST.  Compound,  and  Annuities.] 

LEATHER  (Fr.  Ctdr,  Ger.  Leder)  consists  of  the  dressed  skins  of  animals. 
For  converting  skins  into  leather,  different  processes  are  followed,  according  to 
their  nature  and  the  kind  of  article  required  ;  as  tannina,  or  causing  them,  after 
being  freed  from  impurities,  to  unite  with  astringent  vegetaole  matter,  by  which  they 
are  rendered  no  longer  liable  to  undergo  putrefaction,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  a 
groat  measure  impervious  to  it ;  tawing  or  soaking  them  in  alum  and  other  salts, 
with  some  animal  substance  ;  and  currying  or  besmearing  them  with  oil  to  render 
the  leather  soft  and  completely  impervious  to  water.  These  processes  are  often 
performed  on  the  same  skm,  by  which  the  leather  is  fitted  for  different  purposes.  Tho 
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thick  hides,  of  which  the  soles  of  shoes  are  made,  are  merely  tanned,  while  the 
thin  ciies  used  for  ghve  leather  and  morocco,  are  tawed,  except  when  intended  to 
be  dved,  when  they  also  receive  a  slight  tanning  in  an  infusion  of  sumach.  That 
for  tne  upper  leather  of  boots  and  shoes  is  both  tanned  and  curried,  and  fine  Turkey 
leather  is  first  tawed  and  afterwards  tanned. 

The  leather  manufacture  in  this  country  is  one  of  Tery  great  importance,  but  we 
have  not  at  present  any  means  of  aseertaining  its  amount,  the  excise^uty  formerly 
leyied  having  been  repealed  in  the  year  1830.  As  at  that  time,  however,  the 
quantity  of  unwrought  leather  produced  in  England  and  Scotland  was  nearly 
60,000,000  lbs.,  we  may  estimate  the  present  annual  production  of  the  United  King- 
dom at  iVom  80,000,000  to  85,000,000  lbs.,  and  its  value  at  about  £5,500,000.  Tks 
aggregate  value  of  the  leather  goods  is  estimated  by  some  at  three  times,  and  by 
others  at  four  times  that  of  the  raw  material,making  the  amount  of  the  manufacture, 
on  the  former  supposition,  £16,500,000,  on  the  latter,  £22,000,000.  The  total  nnm- 
her  of  persons  employed  in  all  the  branches,  including  tanners,  curriers,  shoe- 
makers, glovers,  saddlers,  &c.,  is  computed  at  firom  250,000  to  300,000. 

The  exports,  though  not  considerable,  are  rather  on  the  increase  ;  the  quantity, 
wrought  and  unwrought,  annually  shipped,  amounts  to  nearly  2,500,000  lbs.,  of  the 
decUred  value  of  £380,000,  besides  saddlery  and  harness  to  the  value  of  £90«000. 
These  exports  are  almost  wholly  to  the  colonies,  especially  India,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  United  States. 

In  1821,  the  revenue  derived  f^om  the  duty  of  3d.  a-pound,  which  then  existed 
on  leather,  amounted  to  £600,282.  In  1822,  the  rate  was  reduced  one-half ;  but, 
owing  to  tne  greater  stimulus  given  to  consumption  by  this  reduction,  the  revenue 
Buffem  only  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,— the  lower  duty  having  produced  on  an 
average  of  the  seven  following  years,  which  elapsed  before  it  was  entirely  repealed^ 
no  less  than  £407,814.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  abolition  of  this  light  ana 
productive  duty  were,  that  it  was  unequal  in  its  operation,  falling  with  dispro- 
portionate pressure  upon  the  humbler  classes,  and  that  the  excise  regulations, 
under  which  the  manu&cture  was  placed,  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  improvement 
of  the  quality. 

LEDGER,  in  book-keeping^  the  principal  record  of  a  merchant's  transactions. 
It  IB  arranged  so  as  to  distmgmsh  the  debt  or  property  belonging  to  each  individnal 
or  account  respectively. 

According  to  Dr  Kellj,  **  th«  name  of  this  book.  In  th«  Italian  and  other  eoothern  langoafet  of 
Europe,  signifles  the  masttr-book  /  in  French  and  Dutch,  the  great  book ;  and  in  Oenban  and 
other  northern  hingiiagei,  the  luad  book.  The  derivations  given  of  ledger  in  our  principal  dic- 
tionaries are  fanciful  and  oontradictonr.  According  to  Bailey,  it  comes  from  the  Latin  verh  leifere^ 
to  gather ;  and  Dr  Johnson  says  it  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  verb  kgger  (a  typogranhloal  error  for 
leggen),  to  lie  or  remain  in  a  place.  The  word  is  pwliaps  derived  Irom  the  U^er  books,  kept  in 
feudal  times  for  the  purpose  of  recordfaig  the  rents,  servicet,  and  dutiet  of  tenants,  who  were  called 
liegemen."— {Book-keeping:  Introd.  p.  vU.) 

LEECH  (Fr.  Sangsue.  Ger.  BluHgel),  a  hi,  slimy,  annulose,  parasitic  worm  (San^ 
guiifuga,  Savigny),  generally  inhabiting  stagnant  veaters,  celebrated  for  its  medical 
use  in  cases  requiring  local  blood-letting.  Two  species  nave  been  chiefly  employed 
for  this  purpose  :  The  G^erman  or  gray  leech  (5.  medieinaiis),^  native  of  the  N.  of 
Europe,  navmg  a  deep  green  body,  marked  with  six  longitudinal  iron-coloured  bands, 
pretty  clear,  and  spotted  with  black  points  ;  its  belly  greenish,  spotted,  and  borderea 
with  olack  ;  and  tne  segments  of  the  body  rough  m>m  granular  eminences  :  The 
Hungarian  or  green  leech  (S.  officinalis),  found  in  the  S.  of  Europe^  having  a  large 
green,  or  light  olackish  ^reen  body,  the  back  being  marked  with  six  iron-coloured 
bands,  spotted  at  their  middle  portion  and  edge  ;  the  beUy,  yellowish  green,  without 
spots^  but  broadly  bordered  with  black ;  and  the  segments  of  the  body  very  smooth: 
of  this  kind  there  are  three  varieties.  One  German  leech  is  deemed  eqmvalent  to 
two  Hungarian  leeches.  These  animals  attain  maturity  in  iVom  5  to  8  years,  and 
may  live  twenty.  They  are  generally  caught  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  person  wading 
in  the  shallow  waters  during  spring,  when  they  adhere  to  nis  naked  legs  :  in  sum- 
mer, when  they  retire  to  deeper  waters,  they  are  usually  entangled  by  means  of  a 
raft  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes. 

As  leeches  are  now  scarce  in  Western  Europe,  nearly  all  our  supplies  come  from 
Hamburg  dealers,  who  procure  them  from  the  Ukraine.  *  Having  exhausted  all 
the  lakes  of  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  other  more  frequented  parts  of  Europe,  the 
buyers  are  now  rolling  gradually  and  implacably  eastward,  carrying  death  and 
desolation  among  the  leeches  in  their  course — sweeping  all  before  them,  till  now  they 
have  got  as  &r  as  Poltava,  the  pools  and  swamps  about  which  are  yielding  them 
great  captures"  (JSrefmier^t  Rutsia,  vol.  ii.  p.  408 ;  1839).    They  are  aometixDet 
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imported  in  ban,  but  more  nstukUy  in  small  barrels,  each  holding  about  2000,  the 
head  being  made  of  stout  canvass  to  admit  the  air.  Many  sicken  and  die  on  the 
journey  from  the  place  of  capture,  especially  durinif  warm  weather.  Mr  Pereira, 
in  his  Materia  Medica,  states  that  tne  best  yessels  for  i>reserying  these  animals 
are  unglazed  brown  pans  or  wooden  tubs ;  the  leaden  fflazing  being  supposed  inju- 
rious. These  pans  snould  be  very  little  more  than  hau'-filled  with  soft  water.  In 
Tery  hot  weather|  when  the  water  becomes  discoloured,  it  should  be  changed  eyerv 
day  ;  otherwise,  in  summer  every  four  or  five  days,  and  in  winter  once  a-montn 
IB  oelieyed  by  large  dealers  to  be  sufficient.  The  consumption  of  leeches  is  enor- 
mous. Some  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  four  principal  dealers  in  London  im- 
ported, on  an  average,  no  fewer  than  600,000  monthly. 

LEGHORN.    [Tuscany.] 

LEMONS  (Fr.Xtmonj.  Ger.  Limonem,  It  Limoni.  Por.Xtmoe*.  Sp.Hmones), 
the  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  citren  or  orange  family  iCitrus  limonum),  a  native  oi 
£Iastem  Asia,  from  whence  it  has  spread  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
S.  of  Enrepe.  The  fhdt  is  oblong  m  shape,  and  its  juice  is  analogous  to  that  of 
the  orange^  from  which  it  only  dilnrs  in  containing  more  citric  add  and  less  sugar. 
The  Quantity  of  the  former  is  very  groat  (Citric  acid),  and,  being  an  approved 
specinc  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  scurvy,  a  powerftil  and  agreeable  antiseptic, 
as  well  as  an  ingredient  in  punch  and  many  pleasant  refrigerant  drinks,  it  forms, 
in  an  expressed  state,  an  important  article  of  trade,  especially  in  Italy :  being  liable 
to  ferment,  it  is,  when  exported  in  this  condition,  secured  in  bottles,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  stratum  of  oil.  The  rind  is  a  bitter  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  emplo;red  in 
Btomachic  tinctures,  and  for  preserves  and  liqueurs  ;  it  also  yields  an  essential  oil, 
which  is  much  usea  in  perfumery.  For  these  nnrposes,  lemons  are  largely  con- 
sumed in  this  country ;  the  best  are  brought  from  Spain,  but  they  are  likewise 
imported  from  other  plaoes,  particularly  Portugal  and  the  Azores. 

LETTER  OF  ATTORNEY,  or  POWER  GF  ATTORNEY,  is  simply  a  deed 
anthorizinA[  some  person  to  act  for  the  grantor  in  any  matter  which  he  has  the 
right  of  eiuier  transacting  himself  or  delegating  to  another.  It  applies  as  well  to 
real  as  to  personal  property,  but  in  its  former  capacity  (in  which,  m  Scotland,  it  is 
called  a  procuratory)  it  is  connected  with  a  complicated  system  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  powers  usually  convened  by  the  ordinary  letter  are  to  collect 
debts,  transfer  stock,  sell  commodities,  mvest  monej,  receive  dividends,  or  similar 
purposes.  A  pure  letter  of  attorney  to  serve  the  objects  for  which  such  a  document 
is  intended  is  revocable,  but  when  it  is  used  as  a  transfer  or  assignment,  and  does 
not  merely  authorize  the  attorney  to  act  for  the  grantor,  but  puts  him  in  his  place 
ifi,  g,  where  a  party  gets  authority  to  collect  accounts,  as  a  consideration  for  money 
advanced),  the  authority  is  irrevocable.  A  person  holding  a  letter  of  attorney 
represents  his  principal  solely  threugh  that  authority,  and  both  he  and  third  parties 
are  limited  to  its  terms,  and  responsible  when  they  are  exceeded.  There  is  thus 
no  room  for  those  disputes  regarding  the  powera  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract, which  occur  in  the  case  of  pnncipu  and  agent.  The  power,  however,  may 
be  either  vwmX  as  to  particular  transactions,  or  general  as  to  all  a  party's  pro- 
prietory affairs:  and  it  may  or  may  not  include  a  factorship  or  agency,  the  terms 
of  which  must  be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  applicable  to  those  branches. 
[Factor.  PiuifaPAL  and  Agent.]  A  person  acting  under  power  of  attorney 
must  do  so  in  the  name  of  his  principal,  and  not  in  his  own.  A  letter,  unless  it 
contain  an  assignment,  falls  on  the  death  of  the  principal.  If  not  so  terminated 
or  revoked,  the  power  exists  till  its  purpose  is  fulfilled,  and  if  clearly  expressed, 
will  anthorize  tne  subsidiary  procedure  necessary  to  bring  about  the  mam  end ; 
thus  a  letter  to  sue  for.  receive,  and  recover  a  debt  authorizes  the  attorney  to  arrest 
the  debtor. — {Comsftu  Digett :  Attorney,  c.  Paley  en  Principal  and  Agent,  p. 
180-192.) 

LETTER  OF  CREDIT,  a  letter  from  one  mercantile  correspondent  to  another, 
requesting  him  to  advance  money  to  a  certain  amount  to  the  bearer,  or  a  third 
party  named.  The  letter  should  also  describe  the  manner  in  which  tne  money  is 
to  be  reimbursed,  and  the  nature  of  the  voucher  to  be  taken  for  it.  The  granting 
of  such  a  letter  is  generally  announced  in  course  of  post  to  the  correspondent ;  a 
duplicate  of  it  being  sent  at  same  time,  and  the  signature  of  the  party  in  whose 
&vour  the  credit  is  established,  or  a  description  of  him,  in  case  the  document 
should  fall  into  improper  hands. 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE,  in  their  original  acceptation,  mean  a  warrant  by 
a  sovereign,  authorizing  a  subject  who  has  received  injury  from  any  inhabitants  of 
another  state  to  make  reprisals  on  that  state.    In  tnis  acceptation,  the  issuing 
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letters  of  marque  does  not  necessarily  accompany  a  declaration  of  war ;  indeed  it 
wonld  appear  to  be  a  measnre  of  retaliation,  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  aggression 
on  the  other  side  is  not  sufficiently  extensiye  or  public  to  call  for  national  hostilities. 
Thus,  the  4  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  provides  for  the  granting  of  letters  to  those  who  are 
aggrieved  by  foreigners  auring  time  of  truce.  This  species  of  warrant  has^  how- 
ever, been  Ions  in  disuse  ;  and  letters  of  mar<}ue  have  of  late  been  granted  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  acts  for  manning  the  navy,  and  are  virtually  com- 
missions to  privateers.  They  have  two  advantages,  1«/,  They  authorize  priTate 
vessels  to  fight  with  enemies  without  becoming  liable  to  a  charge  of  piracy;  and, 
2dly,  They  preserve  to  the  owners,  officers,  and  crews,  the  prizes  made  by  privateers, 
which  would  otherwise  fall  to  the  crown.  For  the  conditions  under  virhich  letters 
of  marque  have  thus  been  in  use  to  be  granted,  see  45  Geo.  IIL  c.  72,  §  9-15. 

LETTUCE,  a  well-known  succulent  vegetable  iLaetuca  saHva),  used  as  a  salad. 
After  its  flower-stem  shoots,  it  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  possessing  soporific 
povrars.  and  which,  in  the  strong-scented  wild  lettuce  (L,  virosa),  is  so  abundant 
that  it  nas  been  used  as  a  substitute  fqr  laudanum  and  opium. 

LEVANTINE,  a  stout,  dose-made,  tvnlled,  silken  £&bric,  now  little  used. 

LIABILITIES,  a  term  applied  in  a  comprehensive  sense  to  all  the  pecuniary 
obligations  of  an  individual  or  company. 

LIBRA,  the  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian  name  for  a  pound  in  weight ;  also  a 
Spanish  money  of  account,  varying  in  difi'erent  provinces. 

LICENSE,  an  official  ^^rant  of  permission.  Licenses  are  required  in  this 
country  for  prosecuting  vanous  trades  and  professions^  as  pawnbrotdiu;,  appraising, 
officiatmg:  as  auctioneer,  banking,  dealing  m  plate,  distilung  spirits,  beer-brewing, 
malting,  dealing  in  vnne,  spirits,  beer,  ciaer,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  for  the  making 
of  glass,  soap,  and  other  commodities,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under 
their  appropriate  heads.  These  licenses  are  issued  by  the  Boards  of  Excise  and 
Stamps.  Licenses  are  also  required  for  certain  kinds  of  vessels,  luggers,  and  boats, 
under  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  Smuggling. 

LIENOR  RETENTION  is  a  right  which  the  biw  eives  to  individuals  in  certain 
situations,  to  retain  property  of  another  which  mav  be  in  their  custody,  until  cer- 
tain claims  of  the  custooier  against  the  proprietor  be  satisfied.  To  constitute  lien, 
the  possession  must  have  been  legally  ootained  for  the  purpose  out  of  wiiich  the 
claim  of  lien  arises,  and  must  not  m  the  result  of  force,  firaucL  or  accident.  The 
possession  must  be  actual,  either  through  the  creditor  or  one  or  his  agents.  Liens 
are  of  two  kinds,  special  and  general  The  former  is  the  simple  retention  of  the 
property,  which  nas  been  the  subject  of  some  contract,  implying  payment  on  the 
one  side  and  delivery  on  the  other, — the  delivery  being  delayed  until  the  payment 
is  made.  Persons  bestowing  labour  or  skill  in  improving  the  value  of  any  move- 
able, have  generally  a  lien  over  it ;  as,  a  miller,  a  shipwright,  a  tailor,  a  dyer^  a 
bleacher,— each  on  the  commodity  passing  through  his  hands.  Carriers  and  ship- 
owners have  a  lien  for  the  property  they  convey  ;  but  there  is  none  for  dead-freight 
or  demurrage,  unless  it  be  stipulated  for.  There  appears  to  be  no  lien  on  a  pas- 
senfi;er  or  the  clothes  he  wears,  though  there  may  be  on  his  luggage.  Innkeepers 
ana  stablers,  being  under  an  obligation  to  receive  guests  and  their  cattle,  are 
said  to  be  provided  by  the  law  with  this  efficacious  remedy  as  a  counterpart  of 
their  obligi^ion.  Livery  stablers  and  agisters  (or  persons  affording  pasture  to 
cattle  at  so  much  per  week)  have  no  such  lien  in  England ;  in  Scotkmd,  however, 
a  different  doctrine  seems  to  be  held,  that  '*  the  lien  would  be  given  on  the  broaa 
principle,  that  it  is  the  resulting  security  for  the  acHo  controria  in  all  cases** 
{BeWs  Com.  II.  104).  A  special  lien  is  easily  created  by  the  usage  ci  trade,  and 
may  at  any  time  be  stipulated  as  an  article  in  a  contract. 

UenerctlJAen  is  of  a  more  complicated  description,  being  the  right  to  retain  for 
a  general  balance  arising  in  the  course  of  a  series  of  transactions.  An  express 
contract,  or  a  contract  to  be  clearly  implied  from  the  previous  dealings  of  the  par- 
ties, or  a  distinct  course  of  commercial  usage,  is  required  to  constitute  such  a  lien. 
**  To  establish  a  general  lien  on  the  ground  of  usage,  strong  and  satisfactory  evidence 
must  be  adduced  of  ancient,  numerous,  and  important  instances,  in  which  the  right 
has  been  exercised.  When  the  usage  is  general,  and  prevails  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  parties  contracting  may  be  supposed  conusant  of  it,  they  will,  of  necessity, 
be  bound  by  the  custom :  for  the  usaee  of  trade  amounts  to  evidence  of  contract; 
and  where  such  usage  is  general,  and  has  been  so  long  established  as  to  afford  a 
presumption  of  its  ^ing  commonly  known,  it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  par- 
ties contracted  with  reference  to  it**  (Oom,  15).  It  would  appear  that  the 
usage  of  a  district  may  have  the  effect  of  at  least  excluding  a  species  of  lieo,  ac- 
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knowledfi^  by  the  law  to  hold  good  in  places  where  it  is  practised.  A  law-acent 
or  attorney  has  a  general  lien  on  the  papers  of  his  client  coming'  into  his  hands  in 
the  proper  course  of  his  business.  Calico-printers,  dyers,  and  wharfingers  haTo 
a  geneiid  lien  in  their  res]>ectiTe  trades,— fullers  have  not  (though  they  are  said  to 
hare  such  a  ri^ht  in  the  city  of  Exeter  by  ancient  usage,  Cross^  341-2).  A  factor 
has  a  general  hen  on  the  goods  in  his  possession^  for  the  general  balance  on  the  whole 
of  the  charges  he  is  entitled  to  in  the  course  of  his  factorage.  If  he  shall  have  become 
security  for  his  principal  with  his  consent,  and  has  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
sum,  it  is  part  of  the  balance  on  which  he  has  a  lien.  In  this,  as  m  all  other  cases, 
the  lien  may  be  defeated  by  the  property  bein^  deposited  with  the  factor  for  a 
specific  purpose,  for  which  ne  is  bound  to  hold  it  if  ne  take  possession  of  it,— as, 
where  goods  were  placed  in  his  hands,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  that  they 
were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  creditor  (Weymouth  v,  Boyer,  1  Vet, 
Jun,  416).  A  general  lien  is  held  br  packers,  when  they  are  of  the  nature  of 
&ctors,  and  by  insurance-brokers.  There  is  a  general  lien  in  favour  of  bankers 
—on  bills  deposited  with  them  for  a  general  account,  but  not  on  those  deposited 
for  a  specific  purpose,  or  on  deeds  casually  left  in  tneir  offices,  after  a  remsal  to 
advance  money  on  them. 

Persons  in  the  situation  of  being  entitled  to  a  lien  lose  it  by  relinquishing  pos- 
session of  the  property  from  whicn  thejr  derive  it.  A  factor  m  a  foreign  country, 
however,  who  has  purchased  goods  for  his  principal  on  his  own  credit,  is  entitled  to 
stop  them  in  tranntu  after  shipment  to  nim ;  and  where  the  creaitor  deposits 
the  subject  with  a  third  person,  apprizing  him  of  the  lien,  and  appointing  him  to 
keep  possession  as  his  servant,  the  lien  is  not  parted  with.  ^Montague  on  Lien, 
Paley  on  Principal  and  Agent,  127-153.    Crott  on  Lien.) 

LIGHTER,  a  small  vessel  used  for  carryin||  goods  to  or  firom  a  ship  in  lading 
or  unladinff.    Lighterage  is  the  expenses  attendant  upon  the  operation. 

LIGHTHOUSE,  an  edifice  constructed  near  the  seacoast,  in  which  lights  are 
exhibited  for  the  guidance  of  ships.  Anciently  this  purpose  was  served  by  fire- 
tovrers,  where  also  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  safety  of  the  mariners.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  lighthouses  was  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  erected  B.  C. 
283 ;  its  height  is  stated,  though  probably  with  much  exaggeration,  to  have  been 
400  feet ;  and  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  most  re- 
markable in  modem  times  are,  the  Tour  de  Cordouan.  erected  in  161 1,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gironde  in  France,  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be  186  feet ;  the  Eddystoney 
»  circular  tower,  constructed  (1756-59),  on  a  rock  distant  4  leagues  S. w.  from 
Plymouth  Sound ;  it  sweeps  up  with  a  gentle  curve  to  the  height  of  86}  feet ;  and 
its  utility,  beauty,  strength,  andorisinautv,  have  shed  lustre  on  the  name  of  the  en- 
gineer, John  Smeaton  :  and  the  Bdl  Rock,  erected  near  the  entrance  of  the  Tay  in 
Scotland,  on  the  model  of  the  Eddystone,  by  Mr  Stevenson  (1812) ;  its  height  is 
1 13  feet  above  low  water.  Besides  hghthonses,  there  are  in  many  places,  especially 
in  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  **  fioating  Tights"  attached  to  vessels  moored  in  certain 
positions,  to  indicate  the  existence  of  ^oals  or  sunken  rocks. 

The  lights  on  our  coasts  generally  consist  of  argand  burners,  placed  on  the  foci 
of  parabolic  refiectors  made  of  silver  strengtheneowith  copper;  tne  reflectors  being 
arranged,  and  the  lights  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  that  those  on  the  same  line  <n 
coast  should  have  some  essential  distinction :  thus,  some  of  them  are  revolving 
or  intermittent,  many  are  fixed,  others  are  placed  one  above  another ;  some  flash 
once  every  five  seconds,  and  not  a  few  become  alternately  red  and  white.  The 
whole  are  divided  into  ^  harbour  lights  "  and  **  general  lights."  Many  of  the  latter 
were  formerly  private  property,  but  they  are  now  almost  all  vested  in  public  boards, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Irinity  House^  possesses  besides  a  controlling  power  over 
all  the  marine  beacons  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  in 
1515  for  re^^ulatinj^  pilots,  erecting  lighthouses  and  Deacons,  and  other  objects 
connected  with  navigation.  It  possesses  an  elegant  hall  in  London  near  the  Tower ; 
and  is  governed  by  a  master,  four  wardens^  eight  assistants,  and  thirty-one  elder 
brethren,  giost  of  them  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  there  are,  besides,  numerous 
inferior  members  termed  youneer  brethren.  The  powers  of  the  corporation  in  re- 
gard to  lights  and  other  seamarks  are  at  present  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  1836, 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  79.  This  act  invested  them  for  the  first  time  with  the  supervision 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  lights ;  and  likewise  provided  for  their  purchasing  the 
raoperty  of  certain  others,  then  in  the  hands  of  private  parties.  The  number  of 
Knglish  general  lights  under  their  immediate  management  is  74.  including  20 
floating  lights.    In  1838,  the  gross  amount  of  dues  levied  for  lighthouses,  vested 
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in  them  prior  io  the  act  of  1836,  was  £119,190 ;  for  those  transferred  to  them 
under  that  act,  £49,810 ;  and  for  baoys  and  beacons,  £13,141  ;  total,  £182,141  ; 
▼ielding.  after  paying  charffes,  a  surplus  of  £55.005 ;  of  which  £32,562,  arisinii; 
nrom  lignts  held  by  them  before  1836.  was  applicaole  to  the  relief  of  poor  seamen, 
widows,  orphans,  and  other  charitable  pnrposes,  and  £22,443  to  the  account  for 
private  lights  since  transferred  to  them  (Par.  Paper ^  1840,  No.  362).     The  onlj 

Srivate  lighthouses  not  yet  made  oyer  to  the  Trinity  House  are  those  (^  the  Skerries, 
pum  Point,  and  Tvnemouth. 

In  Scotland,  the  ughts  are  under  the  management  of  the  **  Commissioners  for 
Northern  Lights,''— a  corporation  (38  Creo.  III.  c.  58)  consisting  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
Tocate,  the  l^licitor  Greneral,  and  twenty-three  municipal  officers.  Their  serrices 
are  gratuitous.  The  number  under  their  charge  is  27;  and  the  net  amount  of  dnes 
levied  in  1839  was  £42^55,  applicable,  after  paying  charges,  to  the  erection  of  new 
works.  They  are.  besides.  Tested  by  the  act  6  &  7  Wm.  I V.  o.  79,  with  a  general 
charze  of  the  local  or  harbour  lights. 

In  Ireland,  the  lights  are  under  the  management  of  the  CJorporation  (52  Geo,  III.  c 
1 15),  for  improving  and  extendin|;  the  Port  of  Dublin^  a  body  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  two  SherifiEs  of  Dublm,  three  Aldermen  chosen  oy  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, and  seventeen  other  individuals  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  but  who  have  the  power  of  filling  up  the  vacancies.  The  number  of 
public  lights  possessed  by  them  is  29,  besides  16  harbour-Ughthouses,  including 
5  for  which  no  rates  are  exacted  ;  their  gross  revenue  in  1832  was  £42,061.  This 
corporation  has  likewise  a  general  char^  of  all  the  other  local  lights. 

The  Scottish  and  Irish  Boards  must  give  six  months*  notice  to  we  Trinity  House 
before  erecting  any  new  lighthouses,  or  making  any  alterations  on  those  alr«uiy 
erected :  notice  of  any  changes  must  be  likevrise  given  to  the  public  through  the 
Gazette  and  other  newspapers  (§  46).  In  the  event  of  any  difference  between  the 
Trinity  House  and  the  other  Boi^ds,  the  latter  may  appeal  to  the  <^een  in  Council. 

We  have  no  recent  accounts  of  the  local  lights  ;  but,  including  Uie  16  Irish  har- 
bour-lights already  noticed,  the  number  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  taken  at 
95 ;  m^ing  the  total  of  public  and  local  lights  on  the  British  and  Iridi  coasts 
about  225. 

The  rates  of  duty  levied  on  vessels  passing  within  certain  limits  vary  ^;reatly  in 
respect  to  different  lights :  for  some  of  the  Emglish  ones,  only  |d.  per  ton  is  duu^ged 
on  Britie^,  and  ^d.  per  ton  on  vessels  belonging  to  foreign  powers  vrith  whom  vre 
have  no  treaties  of  reciprocity ;  while  for  others^  the  charges  are  as  high  as  Id. 
and  2d.  per  ton  on  British  ana  unprivileged  foreign  ships  respectively.  In  Scot- 
land, the  charge  on  coasting  vessels  (not  wholly  in  ballast)  is  ^  per  ton  for  each 
time  of  passing  evOTV  lighthouse,  or  deriring  benefit  thereby,  except  that  on  the 
Bell  Rock,  for  which  Id.  per  ton  is  chargeable ;  on  British  vessels  on  foreign 
voyages,  la.  and  2d.  per  ton  are  respectively  payable  for  these  lights :  unprivileged 
foreign  vessels  pay  oouble  rates  ($  40).  In  Ireland,  the  charge  is  |d.  per  ton  for 
each  light,  except  on  vessels  wholly  in  ballast  and  without  passengers,  which  aro 
exempted  ;  double  rates  are  payable  for  unprivileged  foreign  vessels. 

LIGNUM  VITiE.    [Guaiacum.] 

LIME,  the  protoxide  of  calcium,  is  found  abundantly  in  most  countries,  in  a 
combined  state  vrith  other  substances,  particularly  in  limestone,  chalk,  and  marble, 
which  are  carbonates  of  lime.  The  common  method  of  obtaining  it  is  by  the  process 
of  burning,  in  which  limestone,  mixed  with  coal  or  chared,  is  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat ;  in  this  way  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  product,  called 
a»ick4ime,  is  the  substance  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  is  white,  or  of  a  pale  gray 
tint,  opaque,  inodorous,  and  its  taste  is  acrid  and  alkaline.  When  water  is 
poured  upon  quick-lime  it  heats,  cracks,  swells,  and  a  bulky  white  powder  is  ob- 
tained, called  slaked  Ume.  The  limpid,  colourless  fiuid,  called  lime-tpoier,  used  as 
an  antacid,  is  prepared  hj  mixing  powdered  lime  with  warm  water ;  and  what 
is  termed  milk  or  cream  o/Rme^  is  mereljr  slaked  lime  diffused  through  lime-vrater. 
Lime  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in  tms  country  as  a  manure,  and  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  mortar.  In  several  metallurgic  processes  it  is  used  as  a  cneap  and  powerfhl 
flux  :  it  is  also  employed  extensively  in  soap-making,  leather-dressing,  dyeing,  and 
medicine,  besides  many  other  purposes  in  common  life  and  the  arts. 

By  36  Geo.  III.  c  110,  lime  and  limestone  may  be  shipped  and  landed  coastwise  without  any 
customs  docoment  whatever. 

LIME,  the  fhiit  of  a  tree  {Citnu  Hmetta)  which  grows  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
and  East  and  West  Indies.  In  appearance  and  natural  qualities  it  resembles  the 
lemon,  differing  only  in  being  smaUer,  and  nearly  round,  with  a  smooth  rind,  and 
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in  the  pulp  noi  hayinf;  such  a  sharp  and  powerftil  acid,  but  bein/r,  on  the  contrary, 
fiat  and  sughtly  bitter.  The  flavour  of  the  lime  is,  however,  reckoned  saperior  to 
that  of  the  lemon.    It  is  nsed  for  punch,  sherbet,  and  other  uquors. 

LIME,  OR  LINDEN,  a  timber  tree  {Tilia  Europaa),  of  which  there  are  several 
Tarieties ;  the  most  valuable  being  the  "  common  lime,"  a  larse,  &£t-growinK« 
beautiful  tree,  reared  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  but  thriving  best  m  rich  loam,  and 
in  warm  and  rather  moist  situations.  Its  wood  is  soft  and  weak,  but  beinf  close 
trained,  delicately  white,  and  of  a  uniform  colour,  it  is  well  adapted  for  all 
Bght  works  that  are  to  be  partially  painted,  and  then  varnished.  Possessing, 
even  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  maple,  the  prooOTty  of  not  warpinff,  it  is  us^ 
for  cutting-boards,  and  for  the  keys  of  musical  instruments ;  whue,  from  its 
standing  the  tool  well,  it  is  employed  by  carvers  for  most  part  of  their  wooden 
ornaments  ;  whence  the  lime  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  the  oarver*s  tree." 
The  bark  divided  into  the  narrow  slips  oaUed  bast,  ia  in  the  N.  of  Europe  ex- 
tensively plaited  into  ropes,  and  worked  into  the  mats  in  which  flax  and  hemp 
are  imported  from  tho  Baltic. 

LIMITATION^  in  the  law  of  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  expiry  of  a  right 
through  lapse  of  time.  In  Scotland,  the  analogous  provision  of  law  is  called  Pre- 
scription. Perhaps  the  most  important  operation  of  limitation  is  its  creation  of  a 
title  to  real  property,  which  it  does  by  conferring  a  p<Mutive  right  on  the  possessor, 
and  creating  a  personal  exception  a^nst  other  claimants ;  but  it  is  only  as  a 
bar  to  claims  connected  with  commercial  transactions  that  it  can  be  here  considered, 
limitation  may  either  be  a  bar  to  a  substantive  claim,  or  to  a  particular  means  of 
proving  it. 

By  the  statutes  of  Limitations  (English  act,  21  Jas.  I.  c.  16 :  Irish,  10  Cha.  I.  Sess. 
2,  c.  6)  **  All  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case,  other  tnan  such  accounts  as 
concern  the  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors 
or  servants :  all  actions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or  contract  without 
specialty  ....  shall  be  commenced  and  sued  ....  within  six  years  next 
alter  the  cause  of  such  actions  or  suit,  and  not  after."  The  period  of  limitation 
begins  to  run  when  the  obligation  is  exigible :  and  so  when  credit  is  stipulated 
for,  its  currency  commences  on  the  expiry  of  the  credit.  It  applies  to  bills  and 
promisBorv  notes,  running  from  the  day  when  they  become  due.  Notes  payable 
on  demand  are  held  as  exigible  from  the  date  of  their  completion,  and  the  limitation 
then  begins  to  run.  The  exception  of  ^  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  mer- 
chandise "  caused  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  all  merchants*  accounts  and 
charges  for  the  price  of  commodities  were  intended  to  be  exempt  from  limitation. 
**  But  it  is  now  settled,  that  accounts  open  and  current  only  are  within  [the  excep- 
tion of]  the  statute  :  tnat  therefore,  if  an  account  be  stated  and  settled  between 
merchant  and  merchant,  and  a  sum  certain  agreed  to  be  due  to  one  of  them,  if  in 
such  case  he  to  whom  the  money  is  due  does  not  bring  his  action  vrithin  the  bmited 
time,  he  is  barred  by  the  statute  "  (<$tr  E.  Tomliru).  In  accounts  by  tradesmen 
against  their  customers,  limitation  runs  on  each  article,  so  that  the  creditor  can 
only  recover  for  those  sold  within  the  six  years.  The  currency  of  the  limitation 
may  be  stopped  and  a  new  period  commenced,  by  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  clebtor  as  may  suffice  to  create  a  new  agreement.  By  the  9th  Geo.  IV. 
c.  14,  to  produce  this  efiect,  the  acknowled^ent  must  be  in  writing,  and  it  binds 
(mly  the  party  making  it,  and  is  not  pleadable  against  co-obligants. 

LINEN  (Du.  Z^uroa/.  Fr.ToUe,  Ger.  lAnnen,  It.  Tela,  FoT,PannodeKnho. 
Sp.  Tela  de  Uno.  Rus.  Polotno)  ia  strictly  cloth  woven  fr^m  the  fibres  of  the 
flax  plant,  though  the  term  is  now  likewise  understood  to  comprehend  all  kinds 
of  hempen  cloth.  This  manufacture  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  appears  to 
have  originated  in  Egypt  where  the  plant  is  indigenous,  and  where  the  mummies 
are  f|[enerally  found  swathed  in  linen,  some  of  venich  is  stated  by  Belzoni  to  be 
**  quite  as  fine  as  our  common  muslin,  very  strong,  and  of  an  even  texture." 
Little  is  Imovm  regarding  the  state  or  progress  of  the  manufacture  amon^  other 
ancient  nations,  or  during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  the  i^riod  of  its  introduction  into 
this  country  cannot  be  ascertained.  In  1175,  flax  and  hemp  were  classed  in  EIngland 
among  the  titheable  productions  ;  and  for  long  afterwards  the  government  encour- 
aged tneir  growth  for  the  supplv  of  the  home  manufacture  ;  but  the  neater  part  of 
our  linens  vras  imported  from  Flanders  and  the  north  of  Europe  until  last  century, 
when  the  trade  rose  into  some  importance,  particularly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
It  is,  however,  only  vrithin  late  years  that  our  linen  manufacture  can  be  said  to 
have  become  a  truly  national  branch  of  industry,  a  distinction  which  it  owes  mainly 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  foreign  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  adaptation  and 
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application  of  the  inyentioiifl  of  Hargreayes  and  Aikwright  to  the  spinning  of 
yam  by  means  of  machinery. 

In  bcotland,  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  the  linen  mannfactore,  though  then 
styled  **  the  great  national  staple,"  was  veir  trifling,  and  almost  wholly  domestic. 
But  a  board  naving  been  appointed  (1727)  lor  its  encouragement  by  means  of  pre- 
miums, and  bounties  ^ranted  on  the  cloth  exported,  the  tra^e  was  in  course  of  time 
peatly  extended,  so  wat  in  1800  the  quantity  stamped  for  sale  by  ihe  officers  of  the 
board  was  24,235,633  yards,  yalued  at  £1,047,598,  which  was  exdusiye  of  thai 
wovenfor  domestic  use.  The  operation  (^spinning,— hitherto  altogether  performed  by 
women  in  their  own  dwellings,— was  now  in  pi^  executed  by  means  of  flax  mills  ; 
and  in  1814,  some  of  the  mill-spinners  became  also  manufacturers.  The  subseouent 
progress  of  the  trade,  especially  after  the  reduction  of  the  import-duty  on  flax  in  1825, 
nasheen  most  remarkable.  This  has  been  more  particuhu'ly  the  case  at  Dundee,  now 
the  chief  emporium  of  the  linen-trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1814,  the  quan- 
tity of  flax  imported  into  that  place  did  not  exceed  3000  tons,  but  in  1841  it  amounted 
to  25,865  tons,  besides  4181  tons  of  hemp,  the  yalue  of  the  whole  being  £905,086 ; 
while  the  popuation  of  the  town  increased  m  the  same  interval  from  about  30,000  to 
63,825.  The  manufactures  of  Dundee  are  chiefly  of  the  coarser  kinds ;  but  of  late 
years  the  spinning  of  fine  yams  has  beenjntroduced,  a  part  of  which  is  woyen  in 

rtom  this  port  in  the  year 
the  yalue  of  £1,322,835 ; 
-»^.  ^..^.v^  VTT  •».*«..,  .MuvtuAMUK  *v  .i^«x/v,«M^ ,  «.«  formor  comprising  208,415 
pieces  sheeting ;  137,834  pieces  saudoth  ;  170,581  pieces  sacking  and  hagginf ; 
79,564  pieces  dowlas ;  72,313  pieces  osnaburgs ;  ana  28,588  pieces  sundries.  The 
number  of  spinning-mills  in  Forfarshire  was  stated  in  1839  to  be  nearly  100.  of 
which  41,  possessing  1695  horse-power,  were  situated  within  the  town  of  Dunaee. 
The  weavers  often  work  in  their  own  houses,  but  sometimes  in  factories,— the 
master  in  the  latter  case  fbmishing  the  loom,  which  is  generalW  the  common  one 
with  the  flj-shuttle.  Of  late  the  power-loom  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
weaving  of^dowhis,  sheeting,  and  other  fabrics.  Besides  Dundee  and  the  a<](jacent 
district,  the  linen-trade  is  prosecuted  extensively  in  Aberdeen,  where  there  are 
some  very  large  flax-mills  ;  and  in  Fifeshire,  particularly  at  Dunfermline,  a  thriving 
town  which  &a  been  long  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  damasks,  table-linen, 
diaper,  and  fine  shirting. 

In  Ireland,  Uie  linen  manufacture  first  owed  its  extension  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
Englbh,  on  account  of  the  progress  which  that  country  was  making  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  in  the  reiffu  ox  William  III.,  and  who,  at  their  instigation,  introduced 
a  series  of  laws  which  had  the  effect  of  crushing  the  latter,  and  introducing  the 
former  in  its  stead.  A  board  was  afterwards  appointed  for  its  superintendence ; 
bounties  also  were  mnted  on  exportation ;  ana,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
the  consumption  of  England,  as  regarded  the  finer  qualities,  was  virtually  secnrea 
to  the  Irish  manufacturers  by  the  prohibitory  duties  impoiaed  on  foreign  linens. 
The  trade  in  consequence  progressively  increased.  In  1800,  no  fewer  than  31^8,039 
yards  were  imported  fi*om  mland  into  Britain,  besides  2^585^^829  yards  shipped  to 
other  countries ;  in  1825,  the  exports  were,  to  Britain,  5^,559,678  yards,  to  other 
countries,  2,553^587  yards.  Since  1825,  no  account  has  been  taken  at  the  custom- 
house of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  islands,  which  was  then  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  coasting-trade ;  but  according  to  a  report  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners, the  shipments  from  Ireland  in  1835  amounted  to  70,209,572  yards,  of 
the  value  of  £3,730.854.  The  province  of  Ulster  is  that  wherein  the  manufacture 
is  chiefly  prosecuted,  its  principal  seat  being  Bel&st  ^  and  the  cloths  woven  are 
mostly  of  the  flner  kinds.  Spinning  machinery  was  mtroduced  in  1806  or  1808 ; 
and  in  1839,  the  number  of  flax-mills  in  Belfast  was  20,  employing  7000  hands.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  yam  worked  up,  however,  is  sent  from  England. 

In  En^Jand,  various  branches  of  the  linen  trade  are  carried  on  in  Lancashue 
and  the  West  Ridine  of  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  in  Dorset,  Durham,  and  Somerset ; 
but  that  part  of  the  united  Kingdom  is  now  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  spinning 
of  yam,  a  branch  which  has  of  late  risen  into  high  importance,  particularly  at 
Leeds,  where  some  of  the  flax-mills  are  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  In 
1839,  the  number  was  44 :  comprising  a  hor8e-)>ower  of  1259.  Of  the  yam  produced 
a  portion  is  worked  up  m  the  town  and  adjoining  district,  but  the  greater  part  is 
sent  to  other  places,  especially  Ireland  and  France. 

We  possess  no  very  recent  account  of  the  extent  of  that  part  of  the  manufactnrs 
which  is  carried  on  in  factories.  According  to  retnms  made  by  the  inspectors  m 
1835,  the  number  of  fitotories  then  at  work  was,  in  England,  152 ;  in  Scotland,  170; 
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in  Ireland,  25  ;  in  all,  347 :  and  the  number  of  males  employed  therein  Tvas  10,395, 
and  of  females,  22,888 ;  total,  33,283,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  young  persons 
under  18  vears  of  age. 

A  spindle  of  linen  yam  contains  14.400  yards :  it  is  divided  into  24  heers,  48 
leas  or  cuts,  or  11,520  threads  ;  each  tnreaa  being  thus  90  inches  :  the  bundle  of 
▼am  is  4^  spindles,  or  60,000  yards.  The  quality  of  yam  is  expressed  in  England 
by  figures  denoting  the  number  of  leas  or  cuts  (each  of  300  vards)  contained  in  a 
Dound  weight;  in  Scotland  by  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  spindle,  or  48  leas.  Tlius, 
No.  48  yam  in  England  is  called  1  lb.  yam  in  Scotland.  The  range  of  the  qualities 
is  considerable,  but  it  is  seldom  spun  of  greater  fineness  than  No.  200,  the  quality 
fitted  for  good  cambric,  though  at  Leeds  it  is  now  produced  up  to  240. 

The  improrements  introduced  into  the  spinning  processes  have  been  such,  that 
while  the  length  of  a  pound  of  yam  of  average  &eness  was  in  1813  and  1814  only 
3330  yards;  in  1833,  tne  same  weight  of  average  yarn  contained  11,170  yards  {Por- 
ter's Progrets  of  the  Nation^  vol.  i.  p.  269);  and,  since  the  year  last  mentioned,  the 
average  quality  has  been  carried  even  to  a  much  higher  point,  the  cost  of  the 
manulacture  being  at  the  same  time  greatly  economized.  This  perfection  of  our 
spinning  machinery  has  not  only  rendered  us  entirely  independent  of  Handers  and 
other  parts  of  the  Continent  for  the  supply  of  yam,  of  which,  so  lately  as  1827, 
nearly  4,000,000  lbs.  were  imported  for  tne  use  oi  our  weavers,  but  it  has  opened  up 
the  entirely  new  trade  of  exporting  yam,  and  has  been,  besides,  as  already  noticeo, 
mainly  the  cause  of  that  cheapness  of  our  linens,  which,  notwitnstanding  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  bounty  system,*  has  enabled  us  successfully  to  compete  with  other 
countries,  formerly  our  superiors,  in  the  general  markets  of  the  world.  The  fol- 
lowing taole  shows  the  progress  of  our  exports  since  1820,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
enabled  to  furnish  details  ;  distinguishing  the  shipments  to  the  United  Stages  and 
Francef  respectively,  our  principal  customers  for  cloths  and  yams :— 
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Besides  the  United  States  (whose  demand,  it  will  be  observed,  is  subject  to 
Btriking  fluctuations)  linens  are  largely  exported  to  British  America,  the  W.  Indies, 
S.  America,  especially  Brazil,  and  to  France,  Spain,  and  Gibraltar :  they  also  enter 
pretty  largely  mto  our  trade  with  Italy,  Portugal,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia  ; 
and  small  quantities  are  sent  to  Germany,  Africa,  and  other  parts.  The  only  other 
countries,  besides  France,  to  which  yam  is  sent  to  any  amount,  are  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  though  to  a  small  extent  in  the  last  case.  No  foreign 
linens  are  entered  for  consumption  in  this  country,  except  certain  fine  qualities  of 
cambric,  including  pocket  handkerchiefs,  which  are  still  imported  from  France. 
Some  plain  cloths  are  besides  brought,  though  not  to  any  ffreat  extent,  from  Russia 
and  Germany,  for  re-exportation  to  tne  W.  Indies,  United  States,  and  S.  America. 

We  possess  no  data  for  calculating  the  present  value  of  the  linen  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  do  not  believe  we  shall  err  greatly  in  estimating  its 

*  The  botmties  ranged  from  id.  to  lid.  a-yard,  accordine  to  qoality  and  value ;  and  the  amount 
cenenlly  paid  was  from  £300,000  to  £400,000.  Their  abolition,  which  was  gradual,  began  hi 
1825,  and  the  pavments  ceased  on  5th  January  1 832.    [Bouitty.] 

t  A  oonaiderable  addition  was  made  to  the  French  duties  on  linens  and  yams  by  ordonnance, 
June  96, 1842,  yrhich,  unless  retracted  or  modified,  will  materiaUy  taifluenoe  our  Aiture  exports. 
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uinnal  amount  at  from  £9,000,000  to  £9,500,000,  or  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  the 
cotton  manafactore.    [Flax.    Hemp.] 

LINGr.  a  valuable  speciee  of  cod  (Lota  molvoy  Cay.),  haying  a  slender  body, 
osnally  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length.  Lar^  quantities  are  caught  amon^^  the  He- 
brides, in  the  Oikneys,  and  on  the  Yorkshire  coast ;  in  Cornwall  and  the  Scillv  Isles ; 
also  on  the  Irish  coast.  In  Zetland,  the  principal  fishing  is  from  May  to  August ; 
whereas  in  Cornwall,  they  are  caught  in  January  and  February.  Besides  a  portion 
that  is  consumed  fresh,  the  fish  are  split  ttom  head  to  tail,  dmied,  salted  in  brine, 
washed,  and  dried  :  but  the  demand  generalljr  fckUs  short  of  the  quantity  cured. 
The  ports  of  Spain  are  the  foreign  mukets  cmefly  supplied.  The  air-bladdery  or 
wundtj  are  prepared  separateljr,  and  with  those  (H  the  cod-fish  are  sold  pickled. 

LINSEED  (Da.  Horrfroe.  Du.  LynMoad.  Fr.  Graine  (k  Hn,  Ger.  LeinsaaL 
It.  lAnseme.  Rus.  Sen^  lenjanoe),  the  produce  of  the  flax-plant,  consists  of  sniaJl, 
bright,  grayish-brown,  slippery,  elongated  bodies,  containing  a  mealy  okeaginoos 
albumen,  which  yields,  by  expression,  oil  in  such  great  abundance  that  the  seed 
forms  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  reproduction,  an  important  article  of  trade. 
Linseed  is  preferred  when  briidit  ana  heavy,  and  especially  that  which,  when 
bruised,  appears  of  a  light  or  yellowish  ereen  colour,  ft^sh  and  oily.  It  is  piodaoed 
only  in  small  <}uantities  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  nearly  4,000,000  bushels  are 
now  annually  imported ;  three-fourths  of  which  come  from  Kussia :  the  remainder 
is  chiefly  from  Prussia.  Italy,  and  India ;  but  small  parcels  are  likewise  brought 
from  N.  America,  Hollan<L  Sweden,  Denmark,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  About  one- 
fifth  of  ^e  importations  is  used  in  Ireland  for  sowing,  for  which  purpose  the 
Dutch  seed  is  preferred.    [Flax.] 

In  Russia,  the  great  seat  of  this  trade,  the  crop  floctiiates  ezceedincly,  the  exports  yarTing  from 
about  4O0,0U0  to  7U0,000  Imperial  quarters.  The  principal  ports  of  shipment  axe  Riga  and  8t 
Petersburg.  The  chief  general  distinctions  of  linseed  are  those  of  tawing  and  of  eruAiMa  teed. 
'*  The  former,"  says  Mr  Clartc,  "  is  understood  to  be  a  select  article  shipped  from  Riga,  Windaa, 


Liebau,  and  Pemau,  In  casks,  with  official  marks  warrantinflrthe  seed  to  be  fresh  and  fit  for  sowing ; 
the  Utter  is  of  various  quality,  intended  to  be  used  and  fit  for  en 
ports  of  Russia,  either  in  bulk,  or  in  mat  bags,  called  *  kools.' 


*  At  8t  Petersbura  but  a  small  part  of  the  annual  supply  deri rod  from  the  nearer  flax-districts 
arrires  and  is  ready  for  shipment  m  Hay^  June,  and  the  fore-part  of  Julv ;  for  the  principal  part 
reaches  that  market  from  the  middle  of  July  tiU  the  end  of  September,  and  comprises  what  b  called 
Morshansk  andSaratoff  linseed,  and  uses  to  be  of  a  quality  superior  to  the  earlier  arrivals.  The 
shipment  is  made  chiefly  in  the  mat  bags  abore  alluded  to,  which  are  not  paid  for  sepanUdty*  The 
article  sells  there  by  the  chetvert  measure,  forming  the  contents  of  a  kooL 

"  Contract  purchases,  for  forward  delivery  are  made  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  either  with 
the  whole  price  agreed  for,  or  part  .thereof,  most  ft^nently  S6  to  iiO  per  cent,  nud  down  cash,  in 
advance  at  once,  or  by  instahnenu ;  the  remainder  being  payable  on  ddiywy.-~{R»mia  Tradkr^s 
Astistant:  Exportt,  p,  70,) 

All  the  seed  not  exported  before  winter  is  sent  to  Holland  to  be  crushed  for  oiL 

LiNSSED-OiL  is  what  is  called  a  drying  oil.  Cold-drawn,  it  b  greenish-jellow, 
and  more  viscid  than  when  hot-drawn.  Sp.  gr.  '934.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
fixed  oils  ;  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paints,  vamishes,  and  printing  ink. 

LiNSEED-OiL  Cake,  the  substance  which  remains  alter  the  oil  is  expressed,  con- 
tains the  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  for  fattenhig 
cattle. 

LINSEY,  OR  LINSEY  WOOLSEY,  a  kind  of  flannel,  of  which,  howcTer,  only 
the  woof  is  composed  of  wool,  the  warp  being  thread. 

LIQUORICE  ROOTS  (Fr.  Bou  de  regime,  Ger.  Sussholx,  It.  LemiM%a\ 
the  roots  of  a  i>erennial  plant  (GlyctfrlUza  glabra)^  a  natiye  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  cultivated  in  England,  particularlv  at  rontefract,  in  Yorkshire.  They  are  very 
long,  about  an  inch  thick^  flexible,  fibrous ;  of  a  brown  colour,  and  when  fresh, 
juicy ;  taste  sweet,  and  shghtly  bitter.  They  are  extremely  apt  to  spoil,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  preserve  them  in  sand,  or  in  some  very  dry  place.  Liauorice  roots 
are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  and  are  also  in  demand  by  brewers  and 
druggists.    They  are  used  both  in  the  form  of  extract  and  of  powder. 

LIQUORICE  JUICE  (It.  ^t^o  di  regolvsia.  Sp.  Res[aiiz  en  hollos  o'  pastiOas), 
called  also  Spanish  juice,  black  sugar,  or  succus  liguoritia,  is  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  fresh  roots  just  specified ;  and  is  imported  from  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in 
cylindrical  rolls,  covered  with  bay  leaves.  It  should  be  quite  black,  brittle  what 
cold,  and  break  with  a  smooth  glossy  fracture,  have  a  sweet  taste  without  empv- 
reuma.  and  be  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  is  used  in  medicine,  particularly 
in  ticklingcoughs.  The  Italian  is  the  best ;  that  from  Spam  is  scarcely  marketable. 
About  8000  cwts.  are  annually  imported,  almost  wholly  from  Sicily  and  Italy, 
Little  or  no  liquorice  juice  is  made  m  this  country,  except  in  Yorkshire^  where  an 
extract  is  prepared  under  the  name  of  pontefract  cakes. 
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Refined  LUfttorice,  or  rather  what  is  oommonly  called  bo,  is  generally  prepared 
in  this  coontiy  by  componnding  inferior  juice  with  glue  or  mucilage.  It  is  in  small 
cTlindrical  pieces,  not  thicker  than  a  goose-qnilL 

LISBON.    [PoMUQAL.] 

LISPOND,  a  German  weight,  generally  equal  to  about  14  lbs. 

LITERARY  PROPERTY  may  be  defined  as  the  produce  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion, published  to  the  world,  but  in  such  terms  and  under  such  conditions  that  the 
right  (tf  publication  and  the  benefits  derivable  there&om  are  matter  of  property. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  si)eeies  of  property  consists  in  its  untangible  nature,  which 
leaTcs  no  room  for  a^^lying  to  it  the  ordinary  criteria  of  possession  or  occupancy, 
by  which  physical  property  is  ascertained ;  and  a  peculiar  code  has  thus  been  ren- 
dered necessary  for  its  regulation.  A  manuscript  or  a  painting,  while  the  former  is 
not  printed  or  the  latter  engrared,  are  eadi  viewed  as  pieces  of  physioil  property, 
subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  possession.  It  is  when  copies  come  to  be  multiplied 
forpnblieation  that  literary  property  is  constituted  and  brought  into  existence. 

Tne  law  of  copyright  is  now  emlbodied  in  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  45.  As  to  all  works  published 
after  the  date  or  the  act  ( 1st  Julj  1842),  it  extends  to  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and 
to  7  years  after  his  death  ;  but  if  these  7  years  should  expire  within  42  years  from 
the  first  publication,  the  copyri^t  is  to  exist  till  the  termination  of  42  years  from 
the  date  of  publishing.  The  c<^yright  of  a  book  published  after  the  autlior's  death, 
and  after  1st  July  1842,  is  to  exist  42  years,  in  the  person  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  MS.  (§  3).    The  same  period  of  copyright  is  extended  to  the  authors  of  books 


pnblished  before  1st  July  1842.  and  to  their  representatlTes ;  but  publishers  who 
haTe  acquired  the  copyright  or  them,  hold  it  only  to  the  extent  of  tne  old  law  (viz. 
28  years  or  the  lifetime  of  the  author),  unless  the  author,  or  his  representative 
bidding  the  copyright,  consent  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  enter  a  minute 


to  that  efEect  in  the  register  at  Stationers'  Hall,  -vdien  the  remaining  copyright 
**  shall  be  the  property  of  such  person  or  persons  as  in  such  minute  shall  be  ex- 
pressed" (§  4).    Where  the  bolder  of  a  copyright  after  the  author's  death  refuses 


to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  work,  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council  may  grant  a  license  to  publish  it,  on  its  being  shown  to  be  advantageous  to 
the  public  (§  o). 

jantry  atstationert^  HaU» — Proprietors  of  the  copyright  of  books  to  be  published 
may  enter  in  the  register  of  the  Stationers'  ComiMbny,  the  title,  time  of  puolicatiou, 

*  abode  of  tne  propnetor  of  the 


name  and  abode  of  publisher,  and  the  name  and  abode  of  the  propnetor  of  the 

'  >n :  5s.  is  payable  to  the  com- 
ouuu  an  entry,  may  have  it  cor- 

,  ,  Westminster  HaU  (§  14).     The 

register  may  oe  consulted  by  volj  one,  on  payment  of  Is.  for  each  entry  inspected. 
A  certified  extract  may  be  obtamed  on  payment  of  5s.  (§11). 

Copies  to  Public  Libraries,— To  the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  each  book  must 
be  sent,  on  the  best  paper  used  in  the  impression,  vrith  all  plates,  &c.,  that  may 
belon|^  to  it,  finished  in  the  best  manner,  and  a  like  copy  of  every  subsequent  edi- 
tion, if  there  be  alterations.  If  the  work  be  published  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
the  delivery  must  be  within  one  month— if  elsewhere,  within  three  (§  6).  The 
foUowinglioraries  are  entitled  each  to  a  copy  of  the  ordinary  impression  of  every 
book  :— The  Bodleian,  at  Oxford  ;  the  Pubhc  Library,  at  Cambridge  ;  the  Advo- 
calee'  Library,  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  Trinity  CoUe^e  Limrary,  at  Dubfin.  The  book 
must  be  given  within  a  month  after  any  demand  m  writing  by  the  proper  officer  of 
the  Stationers'  Co.,  or  by  a  librarian  of  theprivil^d  libruy,  demanding  the  copy, 
the  notice  being  given  within  a  year  after  the  pubfication  (§  8).  The  copy  for  any 
library  may  be  delivered  to  the  librarian,  a  receipt  being  obtained  fh>m  mm  (§  9). 


The  penalty  for  not  delivering  each  copy  is,  besides  the  value  of  the  copy,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £5,  recoverable  either  summarily  before  two  justices,  or  by  an  ordin- 
ary action  {§  10).  When  entry  is  omitted,  in  the  case  of  a  book  published  after 
the  date  of  the  act,  the  remedies  specially  conferred  by  the  act  for  infringement  of 
eopyri^t  are  lost  (J  24). 

ConMution  and  Transmission  qf  Property, — The  man  who  projects  and  composes 
a  book  is  the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  unless  he  have  conveyed  it  away.  A 
simple  methoci  of^  conveyance  is  appointed  by  the  act,  viz.  an  entry  of  assignment 
in  tne  register  at  Stationers'  Hall  (§  13).  The  law  was  formerly  in  a  very  doubt- 
fhl  state  as  to  proprietorship,  where  the  author  was  employed  by  publishers  ;  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  contributions  to  periodicals  and  works  of  reference.  li 
has  now  been  distinctively  fixed  by  the  follovring  clause  in  the  new  act : 

**  That  when  any  publisner  or  otner  person  shall,  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
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tng  of  this  act,  have  projected,  conducted,  and  carried  on,  or  shall  hereafter  project, 
conduct,  and  carry  on,  or  be  the  proprietor  of  any  encyclopaedia,  review,  magazine, 
periodical  work,  or  work  published  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts,  or  any  book  what- 
soever, and  ^11  have  employed  or  shall  employ  anv  persons  to  compose  the  same,  or 
any  volumes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  thereof,  for  pubbcation  in  or  as 
part  of  the  same,  and  such  work,  volumes,  parts,  essays,  articles,  or  portions  shall 
nave  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  composed  under  such  employment,  on  the  terms 
that  the  copyright  therein  shall  belonij;  to  such  proprietor,  projector,  publisher,  or 
conductor,  and  paid  for  by  such  proprietor,  projector,  publisher,  or  conductor,  the 
copyright  in  every  such  encydopffidia,  review,  ma^^azine,  periodical  work,  and 
work  published  in  a  series  of  books  or  parts,  and  in  every  volume,  part,  essay, 
article,  and  portion  so  composed  and  paid  for,  shall  be  the  property  ot  such  pro- 
prietor, projector,  publisher,  or  other  conductor,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  if  he  were  the  actual  author  thereof^  and  snail  have  such  term  of  copyright 
therein  as  is  ^ven  to  the  authors  of  books  by  this  act ;  except  only  that^  in  the  case 
of  essays,  articles,  or  portions  forming  part  of  and  first  published  m  reviews,  maga- 
zines, or  other  periodical  works  of  a  ukc  nature,  after  the  term  of  28  years  from 
the  first  publication  thereof  respectively,  the  right  of  publishing  the  same  in  a  se- 
parate form  shall  revert  to  the  author  for  the  remainaer  of  the  term  given  by  this 
act ;  provided  always,  that  during  the  term  of  28  years  the  said  proprietor,  pro- 
jector, publisher,  or  conductor  shall  not  publish  any  such  essay,  article,  or  portion 
separately  or  singly  without  the  consent  previously  obtained  of  the  autnor  thereof, 
or  his  assigns :  provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  who  shall  have  been  or  who  shall  be  so  employed  as  afore- 
said to  publish  any  such  his  composition  in  a  separate  form,  who  by  any  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  may  have  reserved  or  may  hereafter  reserve  to  himself 
such  right ;  but  every  author  reserving,  retaining,  or  having  such  right,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  copyright  in  such  composition  when  published  in  a  separate  form, 
according  to  this  act,  wiUiout  prejudice  to  the  right  of  such  proprietor,  projector, 
publisher,  or  conductor  as  aforesaid.  The  entry  of  such  works  in  series  may  be 
made  at  Stationers*  Hall,  at  the  commencement  of  the  issue,  once  for  all*'  (§  11). 

Copyright  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be  personal  property  (§  25). 

Remedies  against  Piracy. — ^The  remedy  is  by  an  ordinary  action  of  damages, 
against  any  party  publishing  or  selling  without  license  a  work  belonging  to  another, 
or  importing  copies  of  it  i¥om  abroaa  (§  15).  Where  a  person  pursu^  for  piracy 
intenos  to  question  the  pursuer's  title,  he  must  send  specific  notice  before  trial, 
stating  the  facts  as  to  composition  and  proprietorship,  on  which  he  founds  (§  16). 
All  actions  must  be  commenced  within  twelve  months  after  the  cause  of  action  has 
arisen  (§  26).  Pirated  copies  of  books  become  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
copyright  (^  23).  Any  person  accessory  to  importing  tor  sale  or  hire  copies  of 
books  m  which  there  is  copyright,  on  conviction  before  two  Justices  of  peace,  for- 
feits for  each  offence  £10,  and  double  the  value  of  the  copies  imported.  Officers  of 
customs  and  excise  are  authorized  to  seize  such  illegally  imported  copies  ;  and,  on 
the  recovery  of  the  penalty,  £5  goes  to  the  officer  seiang,— the  remainder  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  copyright  (8  17). 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  copyright  has  been  infringed, 
and  how  for.  In  the  case  of  books  of  reference,  especially  uiose  belonging  to  Uie 
exact  sciences,— in  road-books,  calculation-tables,  and  almanacs,  it  wul  often 
happen  that  pa^es  cannot  go  over  the  same  ground  without  producing  the  same 
result,  so  that  identity  is  not  in  every  case  (as  in  ordinary  literary  woriu)  proof 
of  pla|;iarism.  The  aifficulty,  however,  is  greatly  overcome  by  keeping  in  riew 
the  principle  at  the  foundation  of  litera^ry  property,— that  no  man  is  entitled  to 
make  use  of  the  labours  of  his  neighbours  for  his  own  behoof.  The  dudT  difficulty 
in  such  case  rests  in  the  evidence  of  adaptation,  and  this  must  often  be  incidental,— 
it  will  arise  from  peculiarities  in  order  and  method  which  the  plagiarist  has  been 
found  to  have  mechanically  employed  without  knowing  their  application :  from 
the  use  of  exclusive  information,  to  which  the  plagiarist  had  no  access ;  and  it  may 
even  arise  in  the  adoption  of  the  typographical  errors  of  tiie  original.  The  most 
clear  evidence  generally  obtainable,  is  the  distribution  of  part  of  the  original  work 
in  the  printing-office  as  **  copy  '*  to  the  compositors. 

Iniemational  Com^fU.'—laj  a  late  act,  copyright  may  be  secured  in  works  first 
published  abroad,  if  the  pubbcation  have  been  m  a  country  which  grants  a  reci- 
procal privileg^e  to  books  nrst  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1  &  2  Vict  o.  59). 
The  privilege  is  proclaimed  by  order  in  council.  It  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of 
copyright  privilege  which  the  acts  allow  to  the  publications  of  this  country  (§  1),  but 
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!t  may  be  for  any  shorter  period  tiiat  the  order  in  oooocil  may  direct  (§  7).  The 
title  of  the  book,  name  ana  place  of  the  author,  and  time  and  place  of  first  publica- 
tion abroad,  must  be  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  a  copy  must  be  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum  within  a  time  specified  in  the  order  (§  1).  No  copyright  in  a 
work  first  published  abroad  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  in  terms 
of  the  act,  which  includes  music,  maps,  charts,  and  plans  (§§13, 16). 

In  Dramatic  Compositions  there  is  now,  by  3  &.  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  15,  a  copyright  as 
against  performance  on  the  stage.  It  extends  absolutely  to  all  pieces  not  printed 
and  published  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  to  all  that  have  been  printed  and 

Subhshed  at  any  time  not  more  than  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  act  (10th 
une  1833)}  in  both  cases  for  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  and 
thence  during  the  author*s  Hfe.  By  5  6i  6  Vict.  c.  45,  above  mentioned,  the 
period  extended  by  the  act  to  other  hterary  property  is  extended  to  dramatic  re- 
presentations :  and  it  is  provided  that  an  assignment  for  publication  of  a  dramatic 
piece  is  not  to  convey  the  ri^ht  to  represent  it  (§§  20, 21).  The  penalty  for  infringe- 
ment of  this  species  of  copyright  is  40s.,  or  damages  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  cleared 
by  the  representation,  and  double  costs. 

In  Musical  Compositions  there  is  a  copyright  which,  by  §g  20  &  21  of  5  &  6 
Vict.,  is  made  precisely  the  same  as  that  m  dramatic  compositions. 

Lectures.— Another  ItAe  statute  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  65)  constitutes  a  copyright 
in  lectures  delivered,  which  are  not  to  be  published  without  the  lecturer's  consent, 
either  by  persons  who  have  obtained  liberty  to  attend  them,  through  the  payment  or 
fees,  or  oy  any  other  unauthorized  person.  The  privilege  extends  by  the  statute  to 
the  usual  period  of  copyright,  whicn,  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed,  was  28  years. 
There  is  no  mention  or  this  species  of  copyright  in  5  &  6  Vict. 

LITHARGE  (Fr.  Litharge.  <^r.  Gl'dtte),  a  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  in 
the  form  of  small  shining  heavy  scales,  or  more  or  less  agglutinated  masses.  It  ia 
usually  produced  in  the  purification  of  silver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold 
and  silver  by  means  of  this  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of  fire  ana  state  of 
oxidation,  it  has  a  pale  or  a  deep  colour,— the  one  is  called  litharge  of  silver,  and  the 
other  lithar^  of  gold.  Litharge  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  by  potters,  glass- 
makers,  painters,  and  others.  About  500  tons  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  to 
Germany  and  Russia. 

LITMUS  (Fr.  Toumesol.  Ger.  Lackmus\  a  violet-blue  dye,  prepared  chiefly 
in  Holland  from  a  lichen  {Lecomora  tartarea),  which  grows  in  the  (Janary  and  (IJape 
de  Verde  Islands.  It  is  imported  in  small  cubical  cakes,  of  a  dusky  blue  colour,  Ught. 
and  easily  pulverized.  It  is  employed  to  stain  marble  ;  abo  as  a  chemical  test  of 
acidity,  being  reddened  by  acids,  while  the  blue  is  restored  by  alkalis ;  for  this  purpose 
it  is  employM  either  in  tne  form  of  a  tincture,  or  of  unsized  paper  coloured  witn  it. 

LITRE,  a  French  measure  of  capacity  equal  1}  Imp.  pint  nearly. 

LIVRE,  the  integer  of  account  in  the  ola  system  of  France,  is  equivalent  to  9jd. 
nearly ;  and  81  livres  =  80  francs.  Livre  is  also  the  French  name  for  a  pound 
weight.    The  livre  usuel  =  1  lb.  1  oz.  10^  drams  avoird. 

LLOYD'S,  the  name  of  a  subscription  coffeehouse  in  London,  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  being  the  office  of  the  Society  of  Underwriters.  JT  Insurance,  Makink.] 
Previous  to  the  late  flre,  it  was  situated  in  a  gallery  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  since 
which  it  has  been  removed  to  the  South  Sea  House.  Few  or  none  of  the  commercial 
institutions  of  Britain  have  excited  in  a  higher  degree  the  admiration  of  intelligent 
foreigners.  ^  The  establishment  of  insurances  at  Lloyd's,"  says  Baron  Dupin, 
"  has  rendered  signal  services  both  to  the  commerce  of  the  British  empire  ana  to 
that  of  other  states.  The  society  has  agents  in  most  of  the  principal  ports  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  it  makes  public  the  events,  both  commercial  and  maritime, 
which  it  learns  throujy;h  their  means :  these  accounts  are  received  by  the  public 
with  a  confldence  which  nothing  for  more  than  a  century  has  tended  to  destroy." 
**  At  Lloyd's,"  says  Von  Raumer,*  **  close  to  the  dial  which  tells  the  hour,  is  one 
still  more  interesting  here,  which  tells  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  connected 
with  the  weathercock  on  the  roof.  Intelligence  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
ships,— of  the  existence  and  fate  of  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  world,— reports  from 
consuls  and  commissioners  resident  in  every  foreign  town,— newspapers  and 
ptzettes  from  every  country,  are  here  to  be  found,  arranged  in  such  perfect  and  con- 
venient order,  that  the  entire  actual  state  of  the  commercial  world  may  be  seen  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  any  of  the  countless  threads  that  converge  to  this  centre  may 
be  followed  out  with  more  or  less  minuteness.    The  whole  earth,  or  the  whole 

♦  Tbe  Pruuim  traveller's  dcacrlptlon  refers  to  the  rooms  In  the  Old  Exchange,  but  their  gen- 
eral cbaracteristict  will  of  coarso  be  pretenred  In  the  new  edifice. 
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commercial  maohinerT  of  the  earth,  appeared  to  me  to  be  plaoed  in  the  handa  of 
the  directors  of  Lloyd's  eoflbehoase." 

In  order  to  become  a  subscriber  to  this  institution,  the  candidate  most  bepropoeed 
by  six  membo^  and  afterwards  accepted  by  the  managing  committee.  The  rooms 
are  open  for  the  transaction  of  insurance  business  firom  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Lloyd's  Reotstbr  of  British  and  FonEiaN  Shipping. 
For  many  years  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  Lloyd's  has  superin- 
tended  a  registry  of  the  qualifications  of  ships ;  which,  upon  the  reports  made  of 
them  by  surveyors,  are  ranked  in  different  classes,  and  a  preference  giren  as 
to  employment  ana  insurance,  according  to  the  place  assigned  to  them.  Until 
1834,  toe  age  of  the  ship  was  held  to  be  conclusiYe  evidence  as  to  her  deterioradon, 
without  reference  to  original  quality  or  repairs  \  but  this  regulation  having  led  to 
the  building  of  ships  wiUi  little  regard  to  durability,  and  to  the  application  of  re- 
pairs as  sparingly  as  possible,  the  system  of  classification  was  in  that  year  thorough  j 
reformed.  Ships  are  now  classed  according  to  their  real  and  intrinsic  qualities  ai 
the  time  of  survey  ;  and  thus  every  inducement  is  presented  to  build  them  in  a 
substantial  manner,  and  to  give  them  thorough  repairs  as  often  as  needed.  The 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  owners  are  stated  in  detail  in  the  Register  Book.  The 
principal  are  the  following : — 

First  Clau  Ram.—FirH  DeteriptUm  comprises  aU  which  have  not  psased  a  preeerlbed  tee* 
provided  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  complete  repair  and  efficiency ;  and  thqr  are  decifnated  by 
the  letter  A  ({33). 

The  period  of  oontfaraanoe  in  this  daie  varies  fromfonr  to  twelve  yeara,  aoooidinf  to  the  original 
construction  and  quality  of  the  veasel,  the  materlali  employed,  and  the  mode  oi  boildinf ;  but 
after  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  ships  are  permitted  to  remahi  in  this  rank,  or  to  be 
restored  thereto  for  a  f^ber  limited  period,  on  the  conditions  after  mentioned. 

If,  on  the  termination  of  the  period  of  original  designation,  a  shipowner  should  wish  to  have  hia 
ship  rtmafn  on  the  letter  A,  he  is  to  send  a  written  notice  thereof  to  the  committee,  who  then 
direct  a  special  survey  to  be  hdd;  and  if ,  fhnn  the  report  of  such  q>eolaI  survey,  the  ship  shall 
i^ipear  to  be  in  all  respects  in  a  sound  and  efficient  state,  and  to  have  preserved  her  original  form 
unaltered,  the  committee  will  eantinue  sudi  ship  on  the  letter  A  for  sudi  ftirther  period  aa  they 
may  think  fit,— not  exceeding,  however,  one-third  of  the  number  of  yean  whidb  had  been  origin- 
ally assigned  (954). 

If,  at  any  Ume  before  the  expiration  of  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  yean,  hepimd  the  period  for 
which  ships  may  have  bera  originally  assigned  to  remain  in  the  First  Description  of  the  First 
Chus,  an  owner  be  desirous  to  have  his  ship  restored  to  that  description,  such  rertoratfon  (alter 
survey  and  repaln)  will  be  granted  for  a  ptfiod  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  thne  origfaall j 
ass^ed  for  the  remaining  therein ;  the  same  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  such  repaln  ({  55). 

If,  <U  anp  <uM  of  a  vessel,  an  owner  be  desirous  to  have  the  ship  restwed  to  the  First  Deacrip- 
tion  of  the  First  Class,  such  restoration  (after  survey  and  repaln)  will  be  granted  for  so  kMig  a 
period  as  nuy  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  committee,  not  exceeding  in  any  case  the  tom  of  atx 
yean  (J  67). 

On  the  same  principle  of  giving  every  proper  advantage  to  ships  which  diall  be  actuallj  proved 
to  be  superior  of  tlielr  class,  and  in  exceUeot  condition,  ships  which  have  been  mtcrea  to  the 
class  A  diail  be  entitled  to  an  extension  of  the  time ;  but  the  term  of  such  extended  oontinoaace 
shall  be  limited  to  a  period  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  number  of  yean  for  idiich  the  ^pa 
may  respectively  have  been  refforof ,  wiUiout  any  reftrenoe  whatever  to  the  period  orlginaDy  as- 
signed to  them  ($  69). 

Seecnd  De$crtptioH  comprises  all  ships  which,  having  passed  the  prescril>ed  age,  but  have  not 
undergone  the  repaln  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  continued  in  wt  reetored  to  the  First  De- 
scription, or  having  been  continued  or  restored,  and  the  additional  period  thus  assigned  having 
expired, — appear  on  survey  to  be  still  In  a  condition  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  dry  and  perlshablo 
cargoes ;  and  they  are  designated  by  the  diphthong  M :  but  sudi  of  the  ships  of  this  dass  as  are 
found  on  survey  to  be  of  superior  description,  being  fit  for  the  oonvqrance  of  dry  and  perishable 
goods  io  ondAwnaU  parts  <^the  wortdt  axe  distinguished  by  an  asterisk,  thus  pr^ed,  *M  (f  60), 

For  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  ship  in  this  class  a  carenil  survey  is  requirad  annually,  or  on 
the  return  from  every  foreign  voyage ;  but  if  not  surveyed  within  twdve  months  after  entering  the 
Second  Description  of  the  Fint  Class,  sudi  ship  having  been  duiifag  that  time  in  some  port  hi  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  character  will  be  omitted  until  such  survey  be  held ;  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
she  will  be  aUowed  to  pass  hito  the  class  E  ({  61). 

British  Korth  American  buUt  ships,  and  ships  boUt  In  India,  are  subject  to  special  rales  of 
classiflcaUon(556«.63,70). 


fit  for  the  conveyance  to  and  >Vomatfp(irer</Met00r((i  of  cargoes  not  hi  their  nature  anl|)ectto 
sea-damage,  and  they  are  designated  by  the  letter  B.  SuMect  to  occasional  inspeotion,  shin 
are  conUnued  in  thb  class  so  long  as  their  conditkm  shall,  hi  the  ophiion  of  the  committee,  entitle 
them  thereto  (S(  64,  65). 

Third  Class  SRrps  comprise  those  in  good  conditkm,  and  found  on  survey  fit  liar  the  convey- 
ance on  short  vopages  (not  out  of  Europe)  of  caigoee  in  their  nature  not  mJ^tei  to  s«a<damage; 
and  they  are  designated  by  the  letter  I  ({  66). 

BrsAM  Ships  requhre  to  be  surveyed  twice  in  each  pear,  when  a  character  Is  assigned  to  them 
accordingto  the  report  of  survey  as  regards  the  daasificatton  of  the  hull  and  materials  of  the 
vesseL  That,  with  respect  to  the  boilen  and  machinery,  the  letten  «  M  0  "  are  inserted  hi  the 
Registry  Book,  when  at  those  periods  the  ownen  have  delivered  to  the  surveyon  the  certificate 
of  a  competent  master-engineer  that  they  are  in  good  order  ($}  78, 79). 
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The  itoret  of  all  nlmwm  of  YesBels  are  desinutted  by  the  figures  1  and  2,-1  signifying  that  the 
Tessel  Is  well  and  sufficiently  found,  2  that  sne  is  deficient  in  either  quantity  or  quality.  Thus, 
<*  12  A  1  **  denotes  a  twelve-years  ship  of  the  first  description  of  the  first  class,  with  stores  well 
and  saffictaitly  found. 

The  case  of  damages  to  ships  is  subject  to  specfaU  regulations ;  but  the  class  of  a  ship  is  nerer 


reduced  before  oonununlcating  in  writing  with  the  owner,  master,  or  agent  (§  21-26). 

The  office  of  Lloyd's  Register  Society  is  2  White  Lion  Court,  Gomhill,  London.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  £3, 3fe.  per  annum,  for  which  a  Register  Book  and  Supplements  are  delivered  annually. 
In  the  book  for  the  vear  1841-42,  there  were  of  class  A,  5961  sbipe ;  JE,  3568 ;  E,  890 ;  I,  54 ;  no 


character  assigned,  1656;  In  all,  12,329. 

LOADSTONE.    [MaonbtJ 

LOAN  FUND  SOCIETIES,  beneyolent  associations  for  accommodating  the 
indastrious  poor  with  small  loans.  Societies  of  this  kind  hare  been  Ion/;  common 
in  the  sister  island ;  and  Mr  Inglls,  in  his  **  Irehind  in  1834,"  testifies  to  their 
utility.  Since  that  vear  ther  have,  under  the  protection  and  relation  of  a  new  sta- 
tute, and  a  **  Central  Loan  Fund  Board  "  estaolished  in  Dublinrbeen  greatly  increas- 
ed. In  the  beginning  of  1 841,  the  number  enrolled  under  this  Board  was  243,  which 
was  exclusive  of  numerous  societies  in  connexion  yrith  a  London  association  termed 
the  **  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Institution."  Of  these  243  societies,  215  had  made 
returns  to  the  board,  showing  that  in  1840  the  amount  circulated  by  them  was  no 
less  than  £1,164^046 ;  the  number  of  borrowers,  463,750 ;  the  profit,  after  paying 
interest  to  depositors  and  expenses  of  management,  £15,838 ;  deducting  fVom  which 
the  loss  of  17  societies,  £361,  left  of  net  profit,  £15,477.  A  few  of  these  societies 
partake  of  the  nature  of  Monts  de  Piet^,  but  in  general  they  are  petty  banks, 
receiving  on  deposit  the  small  savings  of  one  class^  and  lending  them  out  to  another 
in  loans ;  each  individual  borrower  giving  two  joint-securities.  Sometimes  fhnds 
are  raised  bv  deposits  ftrom  the  gentry,  tree  of  interest,  but  more  commonly  on 
debentures  oeannc  5  or  6  per  cent.  The  managing  committee  is  formed  of  the 
resident  clergy  and  others,  who  act  ^{ratuitously ;  and  the  net  profit  is  appropriated 
towards  a  dispensary,  school,  clothmg  and  ftiei  for  the  poor,  or  supplying  indigent 
fimners  with  seed  at  prime  cost.  The  jceueral  tendency  of  these  associations  apjpears 
to  be  to  engender  and  foster  habits  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  punctuality ;  ^  and 
the  board  are  of  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  system  is  m  no  small  degree 
attributable  to  the  societies  beine  upheld  by  their  own  resources  and  exertions." 
For  a  fuller  account  of  the  working  of  the  system,  we  must  refer  to  the  annual 
reports  of  the  board  presented  to  Parliament. 

In  England,  these  societies  are  mostly  confined  to  the  metropolitan  district;  and 
the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament  in  1841  by  Mr  Pratt,  the  barrister  appointed 
to  certify  the  rules  of  savings  banks,  show  their  number  on  31  st  December  1840 
to  have  oeen  only  45 ;  the  amount  circulated  in  the  previous  year,  £67,711 ;  and 
the  number  of  borrowers,  11,438.  Neither  the  English  nor  the  Irish  accounts 
show  the  proportional  amount  of  the  loans  repaid  by  the  securities. 

The  Irish  societies  are  regukted  by  the  act  6  &  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  55,  as  amended  by 
1  &  2  Vict.  c.  78.  These  acts  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Board  in 
Dublin ;  the  revision  of  the  societies'  rules  by  a  barrister ;  the  limitation  of  loans 
to  £10  at  one  time,  and  the  interest  to  6d.  a-pound  for  20  weeks ;  the  appointment 
of  officers,  managers,  and  trustees ;  the  exemption  of  documents  from  stamp'dut^r ; 
the  recovery  of  the  loans  before  justices ;  ana  a  va^riety  of  other  rules  as  to  their 
economy,  siifety,  and  good  order.  In  England,  the  regulating  statute  is  3  &.  4  Vict. 
c.  110,  wnich  contains  provisions  somewhat  similar ;  allowing,  however,  a  loan  of 
£15  to  one  individual,  and  limiting  the  interest  to  5  per  cent. 

The  loan  society  system  is  not  practised  in  Scotland. 

LOBSTER,  along-tailed  cmstaceous  animal  {Astactu  marintu)  found  in  abund- 
ance on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Norway, 
Arom  whence  lai^e  ^antities  are  brought  to  London :  the  number  annually  sold  at 
Billinffseatc  * 
baitecTwith . 
irith  the  aid 

esgs,  they  are  found  near  the  shore ;  in  winter  they  are  seldom  taken  in  less  than 
I'Jor  15  fathoms.    A  sizeable  animal  is  f^m  1  to  2  lbs.  in  weight. 

No  lobsters  must  be  taken  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  between  1st  June  and  1st  September,  under 
a  penalty  of  £5  for  each  offence ;  9  Geo.  II.  c  33,  (  4. 

Fresh  lobsters,  however  taken  or  imported,  mav  be  Uuded  in  the  United  Kingdom  without 
report,  entry,  or  warrant;  3  dk  4  Wm.  iv.  e.  62,  §  8. 

LOCKS  (Fr.  5^rrtirc».  Ger.  ScJWotser.  li,  Serrature,  Vor.  Fechaduras.  Rus. 
Samki,  Sp.  Cerraduras)  are  in  this  country  principally  manufactured  at  Wolver- 
hampton in  Staffordshire ;  but  a  large  share  of  the  trade  is  likewise  possessed  by 
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Birmingham  and  London,  where  those  of  the  finest  quality  are  made.  [Iwm 
Manufactures.] 

LOG,  the  apparatus  used  for  measuring  the  Telocity  of  a  ship's  motion,  consists 
of  the  lofi-Bhip  and  line  attached  to  it.  The  former,  a  small  thin  wooden  quadrant, 
having  tne  circular  edge  loaded  with  lead  to  make  it  stand  upright,  keeps  its  place 
in  the  water  when  thrown  out,  while  the  Hne  is  unwound  from  a  reel  in  the  uiip's 

'     "'         This 

[ly40  or 
, ^  .^ ,  «  ,  the  num- 
ber unwound  shows  the  number  of  miles  which  the  ship  is  sailing  in  the  hour. 
The  log-book— the  ship's  journal — contains  an  account  of  the  progress  made  as  de- 
duced from  obserrations  of  the  log.  It  is  posted  daily  from  the  tog-board,  where 
these  are  first  recorded.  It  also  contains  the  state  of  the  weather,  direction  of 
currents,  position  of  rocks  or  shoals,  seeing  or  speaking  other  Tessels,  and,  in  short, 
all  matters  relating  to  the  ship's  placef  not  only  for  present  conTenienoe,  but  as 
matter  of  intelligence,  or  of  OTidence  in  case  of  future  inquiry.  The  course  and 
distance  run,  computed  frt>m  the  log-book,  termed  by  seamen  dead-rechminp,  for- 
nishes  an  approximative  estimate  of  the  snio's  position,  which  is  neoessariljr  used 
until  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  taking  obserrations  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
or  of  approaching  land.  Men-of-war  steamers  keep  two  log-books,— the  ordinary 
ship's  log.  and  an  account  of  the  engine. 

LOGW OOD{Fr,BoisdeCampeche,  Get.  BlauhoUr.  li,  Campewfio.  Sp,  Pdlo 
de  Campeche),  a  dvewood  obtained  from  the  Hamaioxvlon  CampecMonum,  a  tree 
which  grows  in  (Jampeachy  and  Jamaica,  especially  the  former,  from  whence  the 
finest  wood  is  procured.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  a  sweetish 
astringent  taste,  and  peculiar  odour ;  ana  is  brougnt  to  us  in  large  blocks  or 
billets,  which  are  afterwards  reduced  to  chips.  Logwood  b  eztensivdy  employed 
for  compound  colours,  but  its  chief  use  is  for  blacks,  and  certain  shades  of  gray : 
an  extract  from  it  is  also  used  in  medicine.  From  25,000  to  30,000  tons  are  annu- 
ally imported,— nearly  one-fourth  of  which,  however,  is  re-exported  to  Bjiasia^ 
Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  northern  Europe. 

LOMBARD,  a  bank  for  lending  money  on  pawn. 

LOSS.    [I NsuRANCB,  Marine.]" 

LOTTERIES,  PUBLIC  or  STATE.  The  first  English  lottery  on  record  was  in 
1569,  for  the  benc^t  of  the  harbours  and  other  works.  Licenses  for  various  schemes 
were  afterwards  occasionally  granted  ;  and  in  1694,  state-lotteries  were  introduced 
in  aid  of  the  finances.  The  principle  noon  which  the  public  lotteries  were  con- 
ducted WBS  that  of  selling  a  certain  number  of  chances  or  tickets,  and  distributing 
by  lot  a  part  only  of  the  money  collected  amon^  a  small  number  of  the  ticket- 
holders.  The  immorality  of  the  government  in  thus  encourai|;ing  a  spirit  of  gam- 
bling among  the  people,  and  misleading  them  frt>m  those  habits  of  continued  in- 
dustry essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  nation,  soon  became  apparent, 
and  in  course  of  time  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In  1808,  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  ^  that  by  the  effieots  of  the  lottoy, 
even  under  its  present  restrictions,  idleness,  dissipation^  and  poverty  are  increased, 
— the  most  sacred  and  confidential  trusts  are  betrayed,— domestic  comfort  is  de- 
stroyed^—madness  often  created,— crimes  subjecting  the  perpetrators  of  them  to 
the  punishment  of  death  are  committed, — and  even  suicide  itself  is  produced,  as  will 
fully  appear  by  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  House." — **  No  mode  of  raising  money 
appears  to  your  Committee  so  burdensome,  so  pernicious,  and  so  unproductive." 
Notwithstanding  this  just  denunciation,  government  perasted  in  raising  about  a 

Xuarter  of  a  miluon  annually  by  contributions  which,  to  use  the  forcible  words  of 
f .  Say,  were  in  most  cases  taken  **  fr^m  the  bread  of  misery,  if  not  from  the  fruit 
of  crime,"  until  1823,  the  year  when  the  last  act  was  sanctioned  for  the  sale  of 
lottery- tickets.  This  act  likewise  contained  provisions  for  the  suppression  of  all 
private  lotteries,  and  the  sale  in  this  kingdom  of  shares  in  any  foreign  lottenr. 
This  latter  provision  being  extensively  evaded,  another  statute  was  passied  in  1836 
(6  &  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  66)^  imposing  a  penalty  of  £50  for  advertising  foreip  and  other 
illegal  lotteries.    Devices  are  used,  however,  for  the  evasion  even  of  this  act. 

Lotteries  have  been  abolished  in  France,  but  they  still  exist  in  many  o^er  parts 
of  the  Continent.  In  Italy,  their  pestilential  infiuence  affects  every  town  and  all 
classes :  each  government  bias  one,  the  tickets  for  which  are  sold  in  all  the  other 
states,  and  a  drawing  takes  phice  every  week  or  two ;  while,  the  tidcets  being  in- 
finitesimally  divisible,  chances  may  be  purchased  by  day-labourers  and  bmars, 
who  are  there  the  most  eager  of  all  gamblers  {Spalding's  IkUg  and  the  lUUiam 
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Islandiy  toI.  iiL  p.  249).  Lotteries  are  also  (or  were  lately)  sanctioned  for  public 
purposes  in  several  parts  of  the  United  States. 

LUBEC,  one  of  the  Hanseatic  states,  consists  of  a  town  and  small  territory, 
lying  chiefly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  between  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg.  Area, 
including  detached  lands  shared  with  Hamburg,  130  sq.  miles.  Population,  46,500 ; 
that  of  the  city  being  26,000.  The  goTemment  is  Tested  in  a  senate  and  house  of 
burgesses. 

The  dty  is  clean,  cheerftil,  and  pleasantly  sKnated,  in  lat  53°  SS'  N.,  long.  10*>  41'  E.,  on  an 
eminence  between  the  Wakenits  uul  Trare,  about  10  or  18  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
where  is  Travemunde,  its  port,  with  which  it  communicates  by  means  of  lighters  and  steamers. 
Although  by  no  means  so  important  as  formerly,  it  still  may  be  considered  a  thriving  town.  It 
possesses  various  small  manunctures,  a  considerable  share  of  tiie  carrying  trade  in  Russian  pro- 
duce, and  an  extensive  transit  trade,  particuhu'ly  with  Hamburg,  distant  only  36  miles,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Trave  and  a  canal.  Exports,  chiefly  com.  Imports, 
French  wines  and  silks,  British  manufactures,  and  colonial  produce.  From  Travemnnde  steam- 
packets  sail  regularly  for  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  8to<xholm. 

MBA8URB8,  WSIOHTS,  MoNIBB,  DOTIJBS,  &C. 


than  formerly  with  the  Hanse  Towns.  It  is  dated 
London,  August  3, 1841. 

Art.  1.  Provides  that  all  British  vessels  enter- 
ing the  Hanseatic  ports  from  countries  not  the 
dominions  of  Britain,  shall  not  pay  other  or 
higher  dues  than  are  exigible  on  Hanse  vessels  in 
similar  drcumstances ;  and  the  duties  on  their 
cargoes  shall  be  the  sune  as  if  such  cargoes  had 
been  in  Hanse  vessels.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hanse  vessels  from  Hanse  ports  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  ports  of  all  British  possessions,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  same  dues  as  are  exigible  on  British 
vessels  in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  duties 
on  their  cargoes  shall  be  the  same  as  if  such  car- 
goes had  been  in  British  vessels. 

Art.  8.  Britain  likewise  agrees  that  all  goods, 
the  produce  of  the  Hanse  states,  the  other  Ger- 
man states,  or  of  the  German  Customs  Union, 
which  may  be  imported  hi  any  foreign  vessel 


Measurei  and  WeighU.—Th^  ell  of  2  feet  = 
22*70  Imp.  inches. 

The  ahm  of  20  viertels,  40  stubgen,  or  80  kan- 
lies  =  31 '87  Imp.  gallons. 

The  hut  of  wheat  or  rye  of  8  dromts,  24  barrels, 
or  96  scheffeU  =  11*04  Imp.  quarters :  the  kuit 
of  oats,  similarly  divided,  =  12*95  do. 

The  centner  of  8  Usponds  or  1 12  Lubec  lbs.  = 
119*67  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  100  Lubec  lbs.  =  10685 
lbs.  avoird.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  with 
the  Cologne  mark  of  3608  troy  grains. 

Money. — Accounts  are  stated  in  marks  of  16 
ichUlings,  each  of  12  pfennings  Lubec  currency 
ia  Lttbs.  The  mark,  valued  at  the  rate  of  34  to 
the  Cologne  mark  weight  of  fine  silver,  is  equal 
Is.  2id. ;  and  16  marks  11|  schUU  =  £l.  The 
doUar  contains  3  marks.  Foreign  exchanges  are 
transacted  through  the  medium  of  Hamburg. 
In  marks  banco,  the  agio  on  which,  compared 
with  Lubec  currency,  is  usually  about  23  per  cmt. 

Finances.— The  public  revenue  is  about  750,000 
marks :  the  debt  hi  1836  amounted  to  5,500,000 
marks,  but  it  has  shice  been  reduced. 

IhUies.— On  imports,  i  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; 
on  exports,  nU :  the  transit  duty  is  from  ^  to  i 
percent. 

Treatp  teith  Britain.-Since  the  article  Ham- 
bubo  was  written,  a  treaty  supplementarv  to  the 
one  desCTibed  under  that  head  has  been  published, 
which  provides  for  a  more  liberal  hitercourse 

LUCCA,  an  Italian  duchy,  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  immediately  N.  of  Tuscany. 
Area,  420  square  miles ;  population,  168,198.  The  capital,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  has  a  population  of  24,09*2.    uovemment,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

The  countrv  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Apennine  region ;  the  valley  of  the  Berchio,  including 
the  highly  cultivated  plain  of  Lucca ;  and  the  coast  district,  in  part  marshy,  but  producing  good 
pasture.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  there  are  no  fewer  than  25,000  petty 
proprietory,  and  from  this  cfrcumstance  the  country  is  the  most  densely  peopled  of  Italy,  and 
uideed  of  Europe.  The  Lucchese  are,  however,  industrious  and  shrewd ;  and  many  of  them  emi- 
grate to  foreign  lands,  where  they  work  as  stucco-image  and  plaster-cast  makers.  The  duchy, 
though  mainly  agricultural,  possesses  a  few  manufactures  of  silks,  woollens,  cottons,  Ihiens,  paper, 
and  iron.  Its  commercial  intercourse  is  principally  with  Tuscany,  especially  Leghorn,  between 
which  place  and  the  town  of  Lucca,  by  way  of  Pisa,  a  railway  is  in  progress.  Exports,  mostly  olive- 
oH  (the  best  in  Italy),  with  silk,  timber,  cnestnuts,  and  flsh.  Imports,  grain,  seeds,  wines,  spirits, 
cattle,  hemp,,  flax,  cottons  and  other  manufactured  goods,  tropical  produce,  salted  provisions,  and 
pig-iron.  '*  The  export  trade,"  says  Dr  Bowring,  *'  Is  about  four  millions  of  francs  (i^l60,000) ; 
that  of  oil  amounts  to  800,000  fr.,  and  that  of  fresh  fish  gives  to  the  district  of  Yiareggio  an  annual 
iom  of  250,000  fr.  The  imports  nearly  balance  the  exports ;  but  considerable  quantities  of  bul- 
lion enter  the  duchy  in  payment  of  articles,  of  which  (from  thefr  not  being  charged  with  export 
dutv)  no  account  is  kept  at  the  customhouse."— <J2«port  on  Italian  StaUSf  p.  66.)  The  only  port 
it  Yiareggio,  which  possesses  a  roadstead  frequented  by  coasting-vessels. 
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from  the  Hanse  ports,  or  any  port  on  the  Elbe 
or  Weser,  into  the  ports  of  the  British  posses- 
sions abroad,  including  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
shall  also  be  permitted  to  be  imported  from  the 
Hanse  ports  into  those  of  said  B.  P.  abroad, 
in  Hanse  vessels ;  and  such  goods  imported  Into, 
and  all  goods  exported  to  any  forelra  oountnr 
whatever  from  the  ports  of  said  B.  P.  abroad, 
in  Hanse  vessels,  shall  pay  the  same  duties  as 
if  they  were  imported  or  exported  in  British 


Meantret  and  Weighls.— The  woollen  braccio 
s  23'8  Imp.  Inches;  the  silk  braccio  =  22*8 
Imp.  hiches;  4  braccia  =  1  canna.  The  oil 
ooppo,  reckoned  generally  at  24  lbs.  peso  grosso 
=:  21*97  Imp.  gallons.  The  wine  measure  is  the 
Leghorn  barile  of  20  flascL  The  com  sU^  =  | 
Imp.  bushel.    The  pound  =  52I3|  troy  grains ; 


but  the  pound  '*  peso  groseo"  =11  L^hom 
lbs.  =  8*e34  lbs.  avofrd. 

Afon«y.— Accounts  are  generally  stated  in  Luc- 
chese lire  of  20  soldi,  each  of  12  denari  di  lira. 
Payments  are  made  diiefly  in  the  money  of  Tus- 
cany ;  and  6  lire  6i  soldi  of  Lucca  are  reckoned 
equal  to  the  Leghorn  pezxa  of  8  reals.    Foreign 
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exdiftofM  and  the  ombcob  of  blllt  ar»  ngolAted 
^^jj^  .   .    .^ .,    ^  _ 

Ti 


entirelv  bj  the  custom  of  Leghorn. 

Tmoenneo  wmetimet  reckon  in  gold  crowns 
(tcudi  itoro)  of  90  soldi,  each  of  IS  <fenari  d'oro. 


Th<>  iroid  crown  =  7i  lire. 
Principal  Dutieg^-^otton  and  linen  nuura- 


feetvres,  10  per  centatf  vdhnm  /  ooCtoa  twM, 
L3  per  100  llw. ;  woollens  and  hardware,  IS  per 
cent. ;  coflloe  and  loaf-socar,  L15  per  100  On.  ; 
brown  sugar,  L8  per  100  Ibi. 

Finances*— The  state  rerenoe  is  about  £80.000i 
There  are  no  public  debts  beyond  pensions,  Ita. 


LUGGER,  a  Tessel  with  two  or  three  masts,  up  &nd  down  which  log-sails  are 
made  to  traverse,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  set  or  taken  in  without  going  aloft. 
Slight,  quick-sailing  craft  of  this  kind  were  used  as  privateers  by  the  French  in 
the  last  war.  On  tne  E.  coast  of  England  strong-buUt  luggers  are  much  employed 
in  the  herring  and  mackerel  fishery. 

LUMBE^^  a  term  applied,  chiefly  in  America,  to  timber  through  all  its  pre- 
paratory stages,  from  its  growing  in  the  woods  until  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  artificer  for  the  purpose  of  l>eing  worked  up.  It  occurs  principally  in  the 
form  of  scantling,  deals,  inch-thick  boards,  dap-boards,  shingles,  stares,  and  hoops. 
Varieties  of  pine  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  what  is  usually  denominated  lumber 
in  British  America. 

LUSTRE,  a  plain  silk  and  worsted  fabric,  similar  to  poplin. 

LUTESTRING,  a  plain,  stout,  silken  fabric,  forming,  with  groe  de  Naples,  <^ 
which  indeed  it  is  merely  a  fine  kind,  **  the  staple  of  silks." 

LYCOPODIUM,  an  inflammable  powder  used  in  fireworks,  obtained  from  a 
common  mois-like  plant  of  the  same  name. 

M. 

MACAO,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  China,  lying  in  lat.  22"  I2f  N.,  long.  113* 
34'  E.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  river,  on  a  peninsula  project- 
ins  f^om  a  small  territory  separated  from  the  continent  oy  river-channels.  Cir- 
cuit about  8  miles.  Population  said  to  be  30,000,  mostly  Chinese.  It  is  jointly 
ruled  by  Portuguese  officers  and  a  Chinese  mandarin,— the  latter  possessing,  how- 
ever, ail  the  real  power. 

This  place  was  granted  to  the  POTtnguese  In  15S6,  hi  return  for  asristance  afforded  by  them 
against  pirates  that  bad  infested  the  coast ;  and  it  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  their  Intercourse 
mth  China,  Annam,  Siam,  and  Japan ;  but  having  sufTtfed  from  that  suphie  sloth  whiefa  has 
inTol\'ed  all  their  Eastern  emph«,  its  trade  b  now  oulte  hioonslderable.  Of  late,  its  dUef  or 
rather  sole  importanoe  has  been  derived  from  its  contaimiw  the  dwellings  of  the  Europeans  trading 
with  Canton,  at  which  pktce  they  are  only  allowed  to  resl(b  during  the  tea-season.  Bvoi  at  Macao 
the  Portuguese  and  other  strangers  are  Jealously  watched  by  the  Chhiese,  who  have  a  fortified 
barrier  across  the  isthmus,  beyond  which  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  pass.  A  ground  roit  of 
0UO  taels  per  annum  is  paid  for  this  settlement  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Chinese  government,  wfakfa, 
besides,  leviee  a  duty  on  the  shipping.    [China.] 

MACCARONI  is  composed  of  wheaten  flour,  flavoured  with  other  articles,  and 
worked  up  with  water  into  a  paste,  to  which,  by  a  peculiar  process,  a  tubular  or 
pipe  form  is  given,  in  order  that  it  may  cook  more  readily  in  hot  water  ;  that  of 
smaller  diameter  than  maccaroni  (which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  soose-quill) 
is  called  vermicelU,  and  when  smaller  still,  fedeHnu  The  finest  is  made  from  the 
fiour  of  the  hard-grained  Black  Sea  wheat.  Mhcoaroni  is  the  principal  article  of 
food  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  particularly  Naples,  where  the  best  is  manufactured,  and 
from  whence  also  it  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  In  this  country  mao- 
caroni  and  vermicelli  are  sometimes  used  in  soups. 

MACE  (Du.  Foefy,  Fr.  Macis,  Ger.  MuskatenblUtg.  Por.  Maxcis),  a  spice 
composed  of  the  membranous  tunic  or  covering  investing  the  black  shell  in  which 
the  nutmeg  is  contained,  and  is  first  disdos^  on  the  miit  ripening  and  burst- 
ing. When  good  it  is  thin,  fiexible,  oily,  of  a  bright  reddish-yellow  colour,  hsA 
the  spicy  odour  of  the  nutmeg,  but  more  pungent ;  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish, 
acrid  taste.  That  ^ich  is  brittle^  pale,  and  of  little  smell  or  taste,  is  to  be  avoided. 
Mace,  though  ohiefiy  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  occasionally  employed  medicin- 
ally as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant.  About  20,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for 
home  consumption.    [Nutmbg.] 

MACHINERY  for  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  is  constructed  on  a  great  scale 
at  Manchester ;  fiax-mills  at  Leeds ;  marine  steam-engines  at  Glasgow ;  and 
woollen  and  lace  machines,  locomotives,  and  an  innnmeraole  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, at  many  places  in  Britain.  We  possess  no  means  of  computing  the  total 
extent  of  these  manufactures;  but  in  a  late  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  exportation  of  machinery  {Par,  Paper,  1841,  p.  230)  it  is  estim- 
ated that  in  eleven  towns  in  Lancashire  there  are  115  meohanlcal  establishments. 
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which  haye  of  capital  inyested,  £1,515,000 ;  and  of  horse-power,  1811 ;  the  whole 
capable  of  employing  17,382  hands.  The  trade  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  dis- 
ooveries  of  HargreaTes,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Watt,  and  Oirtwright ;  and  it  is 
sustained  almost  wholly  by  the  demands  created  in  different  branches  of  industry  by 
these  inventors,  and  others  in  the  same  walk,  within  our  own  country,  as  the  ex- 
portation of  machinery  (excepting  engines  ana  common  mill-gear)  has  rrom  an  early 
period  been  jealously  prohibited,  or  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  with  the  yiew 
of  protecting  the  home  manufacturers.  ^Hiis  began  in  1696.  by  the  prohibition  of 
Leas'  stocking-frame ;  other  acts  were  passed  in  1750  and  1774 ;  after  which  the 
system  appei^  to  haye  been  in  much  favour,  as  prohibitory  acts  then  followed 
each  other  vnth  ^at  rapidity,  and  descending  in  some  cases  to  very  trifling  ob- 
jects. The  existing  enactments  will  be  found  under  the  head  Ccbtoms  Rbqula- 
noNS  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  52,  §  104) ;  but,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  1825,  a  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  the  law  was  in  . 
that  year  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  whose  report  an  export-lioense  (subject 
to  a  fee  of  £2, 2s.)  is  issued  by  the  Treasury.  The  former  decides  upon  each  ap- 
plication to  export  according  to  its  merits ;  and  the  rule  adopted  is  described  by 
Mr  J.  D.  Hume,  their  former  secretary,  as  follows :— ^  The  license  is  freely  given 
for  all  processes  that  are  merely  for  dressing  and  preparing  the  fibrous  subsUmce, 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  or  silk ;  that  while  this  substance  remains  only  as  a  quantity 
of  cotton  or  a  quantity  of  wool,  the  prohibition  is  kept  back  and  not  allowed  to 
apply  ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  any  machine  which  once  takes  the  very  first  move- 
ment to  the  dividing  of  this  substance  preparatory  to  the  spinning,  the  prohibition 
has  been  strictly  enforced,  and  no  license  ever  ^ven.  The  retained  part,  therefore, 
is  that  which  applies  to  the  spinning  or  the  dividing  of  the  substance  for  the  pur- 
poses of  spinning ;  the  handing  it  over,  as  it  were,  to  a  spindle  to  be  spun." — 
Ibid.  p.  4. 

The  policy  of  still  farther  opening  up  the  export-trade  has  been  much  discussed, 
more  especially  since  the  Report  or  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1841.  This  committee  did  not  state  any  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  but  they  laid 
before  Parliament  a  mass  of  evidence,  adduced  nrom  experienced  customhouse 
officers,  manufacturers,  and  engineers,  which  renders  it  no  lon^r  doubtful  that 
^  the  mounds  and  fences  "  by  vniich  the  shipment  of  machinery  is  restrained,  are 
not  only  futile  and  unnecessary,  but  hurtful.  It  is  shown  to  be  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  illicit  exportation  of  tne  forbidden  kinds,  more  especially  oi  the  important 
parts,  which  are  almost  all  of  a  minute  description,  and  in  separate  pieces^  such  as 
Dobbins,  spindles,  and  rollers  ;  further,  that  tne  prohibitory  system,  serving  as  a 
bonus  to  foreign  machine-malung,  has  tempted  capitalists  to  embark  in  the  trade  : 
and  Belgium,  and  many  parts  or  Grermany,  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Unitea 
States,  now  abound  in  machine-factories,  full  of  British  tools,  superintended  by 
British  workmen,  and  supplied  early  and  systematically  with  drawings,  models, 
or  model-machines,  as  may  be  deemed  best,  of  all  new  and  improved  apparatus  ; 
by  which  means  the  mechanists  of  those  countries — Belgium  especially — not  only 
Bupplj  in  most  departments  the  home  demand,  but  are  beginning  to  export  to 
Russia  and  to  S.  America.  In  this  way  British  inventors  are  compelled  either  to 
erect  works  abroad,  or  to  enter  into  engagements  vrith  existing  establishments  for 
the  supply  to  the  Continent  of  their  prohibited  inventions,  and  enormous  loss  is 
inflicted  on  the  field  of  labour  of  this  country,  which,  but  for  these  restrictions, 
would,  from  its  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  have  been  the  machine-shop  or 
the  world.  It  is  likevnse  shown  that  many  otner  facilities  besides  the  possession 
of  improved  machinery,  require  to  be  blended  and  eiy'oyed  by  foreign  manufacturers 
before  they  can  rival  those  of  Britain ;  such  as  highly  skilled,  steadj,  and  per- 
severing artisans — minute  subdivision,  with  at  the  same  time  combination  and 
compactness  of  labour — contiguity  of  manufactories  to  the  machine-shops,  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas  thereby  occasioned— the  proximity  of  a  cheap  and  plentiful 
supply  of  fuel  and  iron— tne  best  markets  for  the  raw  material,  and  extended 
demand  for  manufactures— abundant  capital— the  first  use  of  inventions—and, 
above  all,  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry. 

The  declared  value  of  the  shipments  of  machinery  and  mill-gearing  in  1822  vras 
£116,220 ;  in  1825,  £212,420 :  in  1830,  £208,767  ;  in  1835,  £307,951 ;  and  in  1840, 
£593,064.  This  last  sum  included  £^,148  for  steam  apparatus  sent  principally 
to  France.  Grermany.  and  other  parts  of  the  European  continent,  and  to  India ; 
£227,672  for  all  kinos  of  mill-work  and  machinery  allowed  to  be  exported  by  law. 
diipped  generally  to  most  parts  of  the  world  :  and  £71,244  for  machmery  exported 
imaer  license,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Germany,  Russia,  Belgium,  and  France. 
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The  importation  of  foreign  in^entiona  is  encouraged  by  the  allowance  of  a  patent 
for  a  limited  time  to  the  fiist  oser. 

MACKEREL,  a  fish  {Scomber  wcombrtu)  well  known  for  its  beanty  and  its 
intrinsic  value  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  caught  on  some  parts  of  our  coast  in 
every  month  of  the  year,  but  those  taken  in  May  and  June  are  generally  preferred. 
They  are  found  in  aoundance  on  the  south  and  south-east  shores  i:X  England;  and 
the  mackerel  season  at  the  various  fishing  towns  is  one  of  great  bustle  and  activity. 
They  are  plentiful  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  Bay  about  June. 
On  the  Hampshire  and  Sussex  coasts  they  generallv  arrive  in  March.  At  Lowe- 
stoff  and  Yarmouth,  the  great  harvest  is  in  May  ana  June.  Their  ordinary  weight 
is  about  2  lbs.  each.  The  largest  are  not  considered  the  best.  They  require  to  be 
eaten  very  freshj  as  they  soon  become  unfit  for  food  ;  and  on  this  account  they  are 
allowed  to  be  cned  throng^  the  streets  of  London  on  Sundays.— a  practice  which 
.  has  prevailed  since  1698.  I)uring  the  season,  about  100,000  are  brought  to  Billings- 
gate in  one  week.    A  Ust  of  mackerel  is  10,000. 

MADA6ASCAB.  a  large  island  lying  between  lat.  12^  and  SS**  45'  S..  about  240 
miles  distant  from  the  £.  coast  of  Amca,from  which  it  is  separated  by  toe  channel 
of  Mozambique.  Area,  about  225,000  sq.  miles.  Population  vaguely  estimated  at 
5,000,000,  composed  of  numerous  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Ovahs,  exercises  a  nom- 
inal sovereignty  over  the  whole. 

The  island  contains  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  Intenpersed  with  monntainoos  districts,  whidi 
render  the  climate  of  the  interior  milder  than  mi^t  be  expected  from  the  latitude ;  but  the  coast, 
being  generally  low  and  in  many  places  swampy,  is  oppressivdy  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  almost  all  naked  barbarians,  except  the  Onibs,  who  possess  a  civilisation  aUn  to  that  of 
the  Javanese ;  and  many  European  arts  were  introduced  among  them  by  King  Radama,  an  energetic 
reformer,  who  died  in  1828.  The  cliief  places  of  conunerdal  resort  are  Bembatooka  Bay,  on 
the  W.,  and  Tamatave  on  the  E.,  from  whence  rice,  cattle,  tortoise-shell,  amber,  dec.  are  sent 
to  Mauriaus.  The  French  have  settlemenU  on  the  Isle  8t  Marie,  and  at  Foul  Point  Bmt,  8t 
Luce  Bay,  and  Fort  Dauphin,  where  they  cultivate  sugar  and  coffee  for  exportation  to  Bounwn. 

MADDER  (Du.  Mee^  Krap,  Fr.  J  lizari,  Garance,  Ger.  Krapn,  Farberr^the. 
It.  Robbia,  Sp.  Granxoy  Rtdia),  a  cheap,  durable  red  dye,  obtainea  from  the  root 
of  a  trailing  plant  {Rubia),  cultivated  in  Alsace  and  Provence  in  France,  especially 
near  Avignon,  in  Dutch  Zealand,  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  in  Italy ;  from  which  places 
it  is  largely  exported.  The  Turkey  and  Provence  madder  is  procured  from  the 
variety  termed  Rubia  peregrma:  tne  remainder  from  the  Rvoia  tincioria.  The 
substance  contains  at  least  two  distinct  colouring  principles,  a  fawn  and  a  red  ; 
yielding  two  tints,  namely,  madder-red,  which  contains  the  wnole  of  the  colouring 
matter,  and  Turkey-red,  tne  superior  brilliancy  of  which  arises  from  the  red  por- 
tion being  alone  preserved.  Madder  is  extensively  used  for  dyeing  calico,  linen, 
and  woollen  cloth,  and  in  the  preparation  of  madaer-lakes.  The  roots  are  taken 
up  at  the  end  of  September  and  kiln-dried.  The  best  are  about  the  thickness  of  a 
goose-quill,  semi-transparent ;  when  broken,  of  a  reddish  colour,  versing  towards 
purple,  possessing  a  strong  smelly  and  having  the  bark  smooth :  a  yeUow  hue  indi- 
cates inferiority.  The  importations  from  Turkey  {via  Smyrna)  and  Italy  consist 
entirely  of  the  roots  in  their  natural  state ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Zealand  madder, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  French,  is  shipped  in  the  state  of  jpowder.  In  Zealand, 
previous  to  grinding,  the  roots  are  carefully  assorted  :  the  mterior  bright  part  of 
the  finest  makes  crop-madder ;  ombro  is  prepared  fh>m  good  roots  not  peeled  ; 
gamejie  is  the  ordinary  powder  ;  and  mult,  made  from  peelings  and  refuse,  is  an 
inferior  sort  used  for  cneap  dark  colours.  In  France,  it  is  prepared  nearly  in  the 
same  manner.  Madder  may  be  preserved  a  lon^  time,  but  being  injured  by  moist- 
ure, which  it  readily  absorbs,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

The  importations  of  this  commodity  for  home  consumption  have  been  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  now  rather  exceed  200,000  cvrts. ;  about  one-half 
being  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  the  remainder  the  roots  in  their  natural  state. 
The  former  is  brought  whoUy  from  France  and  Holland;  the  latter  principally 
from  Turkey,  and  in  smaller  quantities  firom  Italy  and  France.  Small  parcels  of 
madder  are  also  brought  from  Spain.    [Munjeet.] 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Price  Current  of  February  1842,  ^ves  a 
comparative  view  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  difierent  kinds  are  held  in  the 
British  market : — 

Madder  itooff.— Turkey,  £2,  8s.  to  £2, 10s.  per  cwt 

Madder.— Dnich,  crop,  per  cwt.,  £3,  As.  to  £4, 10s. :  Ombro,  £2,  8s.  to  £.1 ;  Oamene,  £l,  lOs. 
to  £2 :  Mull,  7t-  6d.  to  £1 ;  French,  £2,  10s.  to  £3,  ^ ;  Spanish,  £1,  Ss.  to  £1, 15s. 

MADEIRA,  a  fertile  and  beautiful  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  lying  about  450 
miles  W.  from  the  coast  of  Morocco.  Area,  300  s^.  miles.  Population,  including 
Porto  Santo,  about  112,500.    Funchal,  the  chief  city  and  port,  pop.  20>000,  is  the 
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Teddence  of  the  goyeraor  of  this  island  and  of  the  adjoining  islets,  Porto  Santo 
and  Desertas. 

Maddn  coiuista  of  one  large  moantain,  with  branches  riainff  erery  where  from  the  sea  towards 
the  centre  of  the  island.  The  climate  is  very  mild  and  healthy ;  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  not  exceeding  66^  Vines  form  the  chia  object  of  cultivation,  and  large  quantities  of  the 
wine  produced  are  exported,  particularly  to  England,  where  its  consumption  was  facilitated  by 
the  Blethven  treaty  CWinkI,  and  to  the  United  States.  A  tenth  part  of  the  whole  is  taken 
for  taxes ;  the  rest  is  divided  between  the  proprietor  and  fiumer.  The  growth  of  the  island  was 
formerly  estimated  at  30,000  pipes,  but  it  does  not  now  exceed  18,000,  of  which  only  the  better 
sorts  are  exported,  the  remainder  being  made  into  brandy  for  the  Brazils,  converted  into  vinegar, 
or  used  at  home.  This  decline,  attributed  partly  to  the  frequency  of  adulteration,  and  parti v  to 
the  preference  given  to  sherry  and  French  wines,  has  led  to  a  great  part  of  the  soil  behig  applied 
to  other  purposes.  The  culture  of  potatoes  and  othw  iHt>visions  has  been  extended  on  the  hijgher 
grounds.  Tne  planting  of  coffee  has  also  become  very  general  in  the  island,  and  with  considerable 
success.    The  sugar-cane  has  been  tried,  but  does  not  reMv  its  expense. 

The  only  port  is  FunduUf  hi  long.  17^6'  W.,  lat.  32"37'^K.,  an  irregutarly  built,  dirty  town, 
situate  in  the  centre  of  a  large  bay.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  but  has  no  harbour,  and  the  roadstead 
is  not  secure,  especially  in  winter.    The  merchants  are  chiefly  Engiish. 

The  exports,  amounting  annually  to  about  £940,000,  consist  principally  of  wine,  with  fruits, 
dragon's-blood,  honey,  wax,  orchil,  tobacco,  and  ship-provisions.  The  imports  are  chiefly  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  other  manuCoctures  from  ftitain ;  sheep,  siUted  provisions,  flsh,  oil,  timber, 
and  com ;  with  tropiool  produce  of  different  kinds  from  United  States,  Portugal,  Genoa,  and  other 
places.    About  50,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  the  port  annuallv,  of  which  about  3-5ths  are  British. 

Meaturts  and  Wdghtt  in  general  those  of  Portugal ;  but  23  com  alquieres  of  Madeira  eqiud  24 
of  Lisbon;  and  12  wine  almudes  of  Madeira  equal  13  of  Lisbon.  3f<mey  accounts  are  kept  in  mifreas, 
each  equal  to  the  Spanish  dollar.  In  exchanges  the  milrea  is  converted  into  sterling  at  a  nominal 
or  assumed  par  of  58  pence,  allowing  a  premium  for  bills  on  London,  varying  bom  about  25  to 
30  per  cent.    Import  dutjf,  20  per  cent,  on  all  articles  except  provisions. 

MAGNA  GRi£CIA  WARE,  a  term  applied  by  customhouse  officers  to  Etrus- 
can vases,  urns,  and  other  kinds  of  ancient  pottery. 

MAGNESIA,  a  well-known  medicinal  earth,  commonly  obtained  by  burning  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  calcined  magnesia.  It  is  a 
white,  soft  powder,  and  possesses  neither  taste  nor  smell.  The  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia is  found  in  a  natural  state  in  Piedmont,  Moravia,  Hoboken  in  N.  America, 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  is  usually  manu&ctured  from  the  bittern  of  sea-salt 
works.  It  is  a  white,  ught  powder,  resembling  the  pure  earth,  but  possessing  only 
about  one-half  of  its  strengtn. 

MAGNET,  a  combination  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron.    [Compass.] 

MAHOGANY  (Sp.  Caoha\  the  timber  of  a  stupendous  tree,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties,  the  principal  beiiu^the  Swietenia  mahagcni,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  and  found  in  luxuriant  condition  in  the  rich  valleys 
among  the  mountains  of  Cuba,  and  those  that  open  upon  the  bay  of  Honduras.  It 
is  supposed  to  take  about  200  years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  This  wood  was  first 
introduced  into  England  in  the  beginning  of  Ust  century,  since  which,  though 
costly,  it  has  become  the  principtd  timber  for  furniture  and  cabinet  making, 
having  entirely  supplanted  tne  walnut,  formerly  in  ^neral  use  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. From  20,000  to  25,000  tons  are  now  annually  miported  into  Britain ;  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  brought  from  Honduras,  and  the  remainder  from  Cuba  and 
Hayti. 

The  timber  is  best  upon  the  coldest  soils  and  In  the  most  exposed  rituatlons.  When  It  grows 
upon  moist  and  warm  lands,  it  is  soft,  coarse,  sponoy,  and  contains  sap-wood,  into  which  some 
worms  will  eat.  That  which  Is  most  accessible  at  Honduras  is  of  this  description  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  only  used  for  coarser  works,  or  for  a  grotmd  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of  the  choicer  sorts. 
When  grown  among  rocks  and  much  exposed,  the  size  is  inferior ;  but  the  timber  is  superior  in 
strength,  and  the  colour  is  richer.  '*  Since  the  produce  of  Jamaica  has  been  nearly  exhausted, 
there  are  only  two  kinds  known  in  the  market,— Bay-wood,  or  that  which  is  got  frt>m  the  conti< 


nent  of  Amirica,  and  Spanish-wood,  or  the  produce  of  the  islands,  chiefly  of  Cuba  and  HaytL 
Though  the  Bay-wood  is  inferior  to  the  other,  both  in  value  and  in  price,  it  Is  often  very  beauti- 
ful, and  may  be  obtained  in  logs  as  ku-ge  as  six  feet  square.  It  is,  however,  not  neariy  so  compact 
as  the  other ;  the  grain  is  apt  to  rise  in  polishing,  and,  if  it  be  not  covered  by  a  water-proof 
varnish,  it  is  very  easily  stained.  It  also  gives  to  the  tool  in  carving,  and  is  not  well  adapted  for 
ornaments.  Spanish-wood  cuts  well,  takes  a  fine  polish,  resists  scratches,  stains,  and  fractures 
much  better,  and  is  generally  the  only  sort  upon  which  much  or  delicate  workmanship  should  be 
expended.**---<£i&>  VEnL  KnoKUdge:  Veg.  Sttbrtancet,  voL  L  p.  161.) 

There  an  two  East  Indian  species,  but  they  are  not  hnported  in  any  qnantities  into  this  conn- 
try  :  The  &./ebri/ktgat  likewise  a  gigantic  tree,  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central  Hindos- 
tan ;  its  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  hard,  heavy,  and  durable :  and  the  B.  diloroxvlont  a  smaller 
tree,  found  in  the  mountains  of  the  Circars ;  its  wood  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  resembOng  box. 

BIAI^,  OR  INDIAN  CORN  (Zea  Afaw),  the  most  productive,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  unequal  in  its  produce,  of  aU  the  grains.  The  ears  consist  of  a 
cylindrical  substance,  over  which  the  seeds  are  ranged  in  eight  or  more  straight 
rows,  each  of  thirty  or  forty  grains.  The  prevailing  hue  of  the  com  is  yellow  of 
Tarious  shades.    Tne  produce  varies  in  the  same  field,  according  to  the  season. 
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from  40  to  200  or  300  for  one.  Fertile  lands  nsaally  afford  a  retnm  of  300  or  40Q 
fold.  Maize  does  not  snffer  from  cold  until  the  mean  temperatore  falls  to  45'*,  and 
no  heat  is  injurious  to  it.  It  forms  a  principal  food  in  the  United  States,  Mexieo, 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  In  the  East  it  is  considered  as  an 
inferior  grain,  andl)ears  the  same  rank  in  relation  to  rice  that  oats  or  barley  does  to 
wheat  in  Britain.  A  smiJl  variety  is  partially  cnltiyated  in  the  south  of  Europe  ; 
but  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  it  into  this  country  have  been  unsuccessful 

MALACCA,  a  settlement  of  the  East  India  Company,  extendin/^  about  40  mUes 
along  the  shore  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  by  30  inland.  Area,  800  sq.  miles.  Popa- 
lation,  22,000,  chiefly  Malays.  The  town  is  in  kt.  2<>  14'  N.,  and  long.  102°  12^  £. ; 
pop.  12,000.  The  goremment  is  vested  in  a  resident,  deputy  to  a  chief  resident 
at  Singapore. 

Malacca  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  daring  last  war,  and  restoredat  the  peace  in  1815;  but  in 
1825  it  was  received  from  them  in  exchange  for  settlements  in  Sumatra.  It  is  not  a  place  of  much 
value.  The  soil  Is  deficient  in  fertility ;  and  its  foreign  trade  has  been  supplanted  by  the  two  great 
emporiums  in  its  neighbourhood,  Binoapork  and  rcNAMO.  The  climate  is  reckoned  healthy, 
Fahrenheit  ranging  only  from  72**  to  85^  The  productions  are  tin  and  fruit,  with  a  little  gokL 
Provisions  are  cheap.    Large  ships  anchor  about  1^  mile  from  the  town. 

Measures  and  WeighU.-^h%  covid  =  181  Imp.  inches.  The  Malay  pecal  of  100  catties  =  135 
lbs.  avoird. :  3  peculs  =  1  bahar ;  the  last  of  50  measures  or  500  gantons  =  29  cwts.  avoird.  nearly  ; 
the  coyan  of  rice  or  salt  b  40  peculs ;  the  kip  of  tin  i&«qual  about  40}  lbs.  avoird.  Ooid  and  sflver 
are  weighed  b]r  the  buncal  of  832  troy  grains.  Money  accounts  are  stated  hi  Spraish  dollars  of 
lOO  cents,  which  form  the  general  currency  of  the  **  fttraita."  A  v 
coins  are  also  in  circulation. 
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*  Straits."    A  variety  of  Indian  and  Dntcb 


MALT,  barley-corn  which  has  been  subjected  to  artificial  germination,  and  thea 
dried  in  a  kiln,  processes  by  which  its  farina  is  mellowed  or  sweetened,  and  so  fit- 
ted for  the  purposes  of  the  brewer.  [Bbeb.]  The  first  operation  is  that  of  steep- 
ing the  gram  in  water,  when  it  absorbs  moisture,  softens,  and  swells  ;  it  is  then 
subjected  to  couchinff  and  flawing,  by  which  it  becomes  warm  and  sweetens,  and 
germination  is  allowed  to  proceed  until  the  acrospire,  or  rudiment  of  the  future 
stalk,  is  ready  to  burst  the  shell,  at  which  stage  it  has  acquired  its  maximum  of 
saccharification.  It  is  then  kUn-dried  at  a  low  or  high  heat,  according  as  it  is 
wanted  to  be  pale,  amber,  or  brown.  The  pale  or  amber  malt,  the  only  kinda 
which  yield  the  saccharine  or  fermentable  extract,  should,  when  good,  be  compact 
but  friable,  white  and  mealy  in  their  firacture,  of  an  agreeable  somewhat  pungent 
smell,  not  smoky,  and  of  a  pleasant  sweet  taste.  The  brown  malt  is  not  terment- 
able,  but  is  employed  to  impart  flavour.  Besides  these  there  is  black  or  patent  malt, 
a  roasted  kind,  employed  instead  of  burnt  sugar  merely  to  colour  porter.  Malting 
is  not  usually  conducted  during  summer,  because  in  hot  weather  tLe  grain  is  apt  to 
become  mouldy. 

The  quantity  of  malt  consumed  in  England  has  been  long  very  considerable  ; 
but  it  has  not  mcreased  in  a  degree  proportional  to  the  increase  of  the  population^ 
—a  circumstance  attributed  partly  to  the  more  general  use  of  tea,  coffee,  and  other 
beverages,  and  partly  to  the  higher  price  of  malt  liquors  arising  from  the  augmented 
duties  on  malt  and  beer,  and  the  bmited  supply  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  of 
fine  barley  suited  for  malting.  Thus  the  quantity  charged  with  duty  in  England 
was,  in  1703,  26,754,505  bushels ;  in  1750, 29,284.786  bushels ;  in  1790,  21,976,959 
bushels  ;  and  in  1810, 23,546,346  bushels.  Little  difference  occurred  in  these  quan- 
tities until  of  late  years,  when  a  stimulus  was  dyen  to  consumption  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  malt  in  1822,  and  still  more  oy  the  abolition  in  1830  of  the  beer 
duties,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  malt 
charged  with  duty,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  received  thereon  in  various  years 
since  1820,  in  the  oifferent  divisions  of  the  kingdom  :— 


Yrsrt. 

EnxUnd. 

Scotland- 

IreUnd. 

TouL 

Net  Duty. 

1 

k 

E          n. 

Bushels. 

In^^^ois. 

.-■ 

1820 

S3 

42 

1,      m 

1,793,(571 

26-Ji'-i..l21 

5,i'!"rt,iM 

1H2S 

29 

41 

3.         147 

2,706,862 

36. -r.,  450 

4,.'i.'i.M63 

I83(> 

26 

OS 

4,      :    >46 

1,959,61)6 

32."'./,  454 

3,-i-*i,Iil 

1835 

36 

156 

4,4.^iJ.^ 

2,353,645 

42.:^'>.-',')54 

6,■l^^MHt^ 

1836 

37 

«7 

4, IN  fc.!.  187 

2,287,535 

44.  i.i7.719 

5,i;:'ik.^t7» 

1837 

33 

156 

4,0Ha,446 

2,275,347 

40-:.  ...149 

5,-'N;.'ih7 

1H38 

S3 

185 

4,41 n. 141 

2,262,44» 

40,:  .-  .W6 

4,v:i.'.(ieo 

1839 

33 

H6 

,  .4,;iOif,.i73 

1,744.552 

3d,'0'-Ml 

4,Kj.'k,!«9 

1840 

ae 

AO 

4,;Wp,J04 

1,406,112 

42,r-ii.im 

4,!.'ir-i.f;it5 

1841 

Of  the  sixtjr  excise  *'  collections  "  into  which  England  and  Wales  are  divided, 
the  ten  following  are  those  from  which  the  largest  amount  of  malt  duty  is  obtained : 
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Leedfl^  Soffolk,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Surrey,  Grantham,  Norwich,  Essex, 
and  Lincoln. 

ne  IhUif  on  malt  in  En^and  ww  fint  impoied  in  1697*  wlien  it  was  fixed  at  the  rate  (reckoned  in 
Imperial  measure)  of  6|}d.  per  biuhel ;  which,  in  17GD,  was  increased  to  94  Ad. ;  in  17H0,  to  Is.  4id. ; 
In  1791 » to  Is.  7id. ;  bui  in  1792  it  was  reduced  to  its  former  rate  of  Is.  ^  ;  hi  1803,  it  was  in- 
creased to  2s.  5d. ;  in  1803,  to  4s.  A|d. ;  in  1816,  it  was  again  reduced  to  2s.  6d.,  which  rate  lasted 
only  till  1819,  when  it  was  raised  to  3b.  74d. ;  in  18S3,  it  was  fixed  at  28. 7d.  per  bushel ;  since  which 
no  alteration  has  been  made. 

In  Scotluid,  the  duty  commenced  in  1713,  and  in  Ireland  in  1785 ;  and  after  various  fluctuations 
was  fixed,  in  1822,  hi  both  countries,  at  ^  7d.,  as  in  England,— that  made  from  here  or  bigg, 
bowcTer,  being  only  2s.  per  bushel. 

The  cJtarffing  and  cdUetion  qf  tkedutytaetegaiaied  by  the  acts  7  &  8  Geo.  lY.  c  AS,  53,  and 
81 ;  11  Geo.  IV.  c  17 ;  and  7  &  8  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Yict  c  49.  By  the  first-mentioned  act  every 
person  making  malt  is  required  to  enter  his  premises  and  utensils  with  the  excise.  An  individual 
residing  in  a  remote  part  of  any  oollectioa,  and  maldng  malt  solelv  for  domestic  use,  mav  be  en- 
tered as  a  bp-nutlUtere  but  the  excise  oiBcer  must  take  a  gauge  of  each  steeping,  after  which  hts 
surveys  are  not  required  to  be  made  ottener  than  once  a- week,  until  the  grain  is  dried  off.  If  malt 
be  made  for  private  use  in  considerable  quantities,  the  person  making  it  ceases  to  be  considered  a 
by-maltster.  

The  act  7  ^  8  Wm.  lY.  and  1  Yict.  c.  49,  S  9,  fixes  the  following  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
increase  in  the  several  gauges,  in  consequence  of  the  swell  of  the  corn ;  namely,  while  the  grain  is 
in  the  cistern,  or  in  the  couch,  or  directed  to  be  deemed  so,  an  allowaDce  of  l8i  bushels  per  iOU ; 
when  the  grain  is  on  the  fioor,  or  on  the  luln,  after  the  expiration  of  96  hours,  if  it  has  been  previ- 
otuly  gauged,  cur  if  it  has  not  been  so  aiter  the  OKpiration  of  30  hours,  an  allowance  of  one-half; 
tbe  dutv  to  be  charged  on  the  best  gauge. 

For  tbe  other  refpilations  we  must  refer  to  the  acts  themselveB.    [Ck)iuf .] 

MALTA,  an  island  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  60 
miles  S.S.  W.  of  Sicily.  Extreme  length,  17;^  miles,  and  breadth,  9^  miles.  Area, 
95  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1839, 105,456,  including  5204  British,  and  4661  aliens. 
The  local  goyemment  is  vested  in  a  miutai^  conmiander,  who,  in  legislatiye  matters, 
is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  persons  nommated  by  the  crown. 

The  S.  coast  is  rocky  and  inaccessible,  but  the  ground  slopes  firom  th«ice  to  the  N.  side,  and 
tbe  island  is  in  general  flat.  It  possesses  no  rivers,  and  few  springs ;  and  its  aspect  is  sterile. 
About  one-half  of  the  whole  snrfhce,  however,  has  been  subjected  to  cultivati<m.  The  staple  pro- 
duce is  cotton ;  the  chief  other  productiofis  are  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  fruit,  especially  oranges, 
potatoes,  salt,  and  cummin  seed ;  but  the  grain  raised  is  equal  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  con- 
aomotion,  and  verr  fiow  cattle  or  sheep  are  bred.  Imports,  chiefly  wheat  and  otho-  gndn  from  the 
Black  Sea  and  Sicuy ;  British  manufactures ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  leaf  tobacco ;  live-stodc,  chiefly 
from  Africa ;  oil  and  wfaie  from  Bicily  and  Italy ;  spirits,  wood,  coals,  and  cheese,  with  a  varied 
of  other  articles ;  the  whole  amounting  annually  to  about  £6UO,000.  Exports,  cottons,  sail-cloth, 
and  yams  of  Maltese  manufacture ;  also  oabinet-work,  gold  and  silver  fili^^  work,  and  cut- 
atone,  scgars ;  with  reshipments  of  cotonial  produce,  gndn,  British  manufactures,  and  wine ;  the 
whole  amount  being  from  £300,000  to  £4OO,00Ol  About  1800  vessels  annually  arrive,  having  an 
aggregate  burthen  of  190,000  tons ;  of  which,  however,  680  vessels,  burthen  13,000  tons,  consist  of 
small  craft  chiefiy  trading  with  Sicily.  The  Maltese  are  expert  cupentos  and  active  seamen ;  and 
Bhipbuilding  Is  on  the  increase,  the  vessels  being  regputered  as  British :  about  1600  tons  were  built 


La  ValeUa,  the  port,  citadel,  and  seat  of  government,  Ues  in  hit.  35»  64'  N.,  long.  14°  31'  B.,  on 
the  N.E.  coast,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  forming  two  harbours,  the  whole  of  which  is  defended 
by  stupendous  fortifications.  The  northern  harbour  is  solely  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
quarantine.  The  Southern  or  Grand  Port  is  lam.  safe,  and  commodious,  running  up  1|  mile  in 
a  B.W.  direction ;  and  the  shore  is  so  bold  that  a  line-of-battle  ship  nugr  lie  close  to  it.  On  the 
Yaletta  sidsi  it  is  one  continued  line  of  wharft  for  the  accommodation  of  merchantmen.  Popula- 
tion, including  tbe  three  districts  of  Coepicua,  Yittoriosa,  and  Senglea,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour,  about  50,000.  ProvlsitMis  are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  water  is  supplied  from  tanks. 
Tbe  climate,  thousrti  warm,  is  in  general  salubrious,  eq)eciallv  betwe^i  October  and  May.  The 
'*  sirocco,**  or  8.B.  wind,  which  mostly  prevails  in  September,  is  oppressive  and  enerviUtog; 
tbou^  the  "  gregaie,**  or  N.  E.  wind,  in  winter,  is  that  which  blows  with  the  greatest  fury. 

Malta  was  a  place  of  great  importance  during  faist  war,  having  become  the  emporium  of  that 
commerce  which  was  shut  out  from  the  Continent  by  the  operatfon  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees; but  it  received  a  sudden  interruption  ftt>m  the  plague,  which  broke  out  in  1813;  and  the 
qoaranthie  regulations  afterwards  maintained  in  Italy  and  France  on  vessels  arriving  from  the 
island,  operated  for  a  long  time  most  pr^udidally  to  trade.  In  1 826,  these  restrictions  were  repealed. 
More  recently,  Yaletta  has  been  made  a  free  port,— a  circumstance  whidi,  Johied  to  its  being  the 
principal  British  naval  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
rendexvoua  lor  steam- vessels  plying  between  Italy,  France,  and  England,  and  the  Levant,  to  supply 
themselves  with  coals,  render  it  of  great  Importance  both  in  a  political  and  commercial  view. 
The  island,  it  may  be  observed,  likewbe  promises  to  become  an  extensive  enlrepdt  for  the  com  of 
tbe  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  no  less  from  its  central  position  than  from  its  caricatori, 
wbidi,  being  excavated  in  the  rode,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  safe  keeping  of  grain. 

Ooso,  Cominot  and  FUjIa,  are  islet  dependencies  of  Malta.  The  ilrst,  10  miles  long,  by  Ai  in 
breadth,  has  a  popubttion  of  16,472 ;  but  it  has  no  port,  and  is  only  approachable  by  small  craft. 

MCASUIUBS,  WSIOHTS,  MONIBS,  &C 


Measmtt  and  WetghU.-'Tht  canna  of  8  pol- 
mi  =  83  bnp.  inches,  but  3ipahsii  are  commonly 
reckoned  equal  to  1  yard.  The  salma  of  land  of 
16  square  tumoU  -  4*44  Imp.  acres.    The  barile 


of  wine  =  9)  Imp.  gallons ;  the  caffiso  of  oH  s 
4|  Imp.  gallons ;  and  2  caffisos  =  1  barile  of  oil. 
The  sahna  of  com  (stricken  measure)  =  7}  Imp. 
bushels. 
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The  cantaro  of  100  rottoli  or  pounds  =  1741 
lbs.  avoirdupois,  but  is  commonly  reckoned  at 
175.  Thepoundof  IS  ounces,  used  in  wdghiog 
gold  and  silver  =  4886  trov  gmins. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  by  the  govern- 
ment in  sterling,  but  by  the  mercantfle  daases 
in  scudi  of  12  tari,  each  of  20  grant.  Si  scudi 
=  1  pezza  or  Sidlian  dollar  =  47id.  vahied  in 
silver,  or  49id.  in  gold;  but  is  commonlv  es- 
timated at  4s.  Sd.,  and  the  Maltese  scudo  at 
Is.  8d.  The  other  monies  consist  chi^v  of 
Spanish  and  American  dollars,  and  of  British 
silver  and  copper.  Notes  are  Issued  by  two 
banks  (established  en  commandUe),  but  only  to 


a  small  extent,  not  exceeding  £80,000 ;  whiia 
the  coin  in  circulation  is  estimated  at  £l50,wt0. 

Bills  on  London  are  commonlv  drawn  at  30  and 
60d«ys'sight;  and  theortfinanrfiuctoationaof  tbe 
exchange  are  from  about  48|a.  to  BOA.  per  pezsa. 

The  Revenue  averages  £100,000  per  annum; 
of  which,  derived  from  crown  property,  £88,000; 
com  duty,  £30,000;  customs  and  port  doBs, 
£14.000;  excise,  £16,000;  quarantine  dnes, 
£6000;  Judicial  fees,  £4000;  minor  taxes, 
£3000.  The  customs  and  port  dntiea  and  ware- 
house rent  are  exceedingly  small,  imposed  far 
the  sake  of  revenue  only,  and  without  regard  to 
the  country  from  whence  the  vessels  arrire. 

The  importance  of  Malta  began  in  the  16th  century,  when  It  was  ceded  by  Charles  Y.  to  the 
Knights  of  St  John  (^Jerusalem.  In  1798,  after  a  mere  show  of  reslstuice,  it  was  taken  by  Napol- 
eon;  and  in  1800  it  was  reduced  by  the  United  British  and  Maltese  by  blookade. 

MALTER,  a  German  com  measure,  varying  in  different  places. 

MALTHA,  a  variety  of  bitumen  supposed  to  be  inspissated  Prtrolbum. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF,  is  situated  between  Cumberland  and  the  N.  of  IreUmd.  Area, 
220  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1841, 47,985.  It  was  long  held  in  feudal  sovereifnty 
by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  descending  fh>m  them  to  the  Dukes  of  AthoU,  fh>m  i^m 
it  was  purchased  in  1765 ;  the  island  retaining,  however,  most  of  its  peculiar  laws. 
The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council,  and  the  ^  House  of  Keys,*' 
a  self-elected  body;  the  whole  forming  what  is  called  tne  Court  of  Tynwald. 

The  island  ii  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run  from  N.E.  to  8.W..  and  many  parts 
of  the  coast  are  rocky ;  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  extent  of  level  territory,  though  no  port  is 
very  productive,  and  improvement  has  been  retarded  by  the  division  of  the  land  into  small  auins. 
Of  late,  however,  the  decay  of  the  herring-fishery  has  led  to  more  attention  being  given  to  agri- 
culture, the  advancement  of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  fitted  for  manure 
which  is  thrown  upon  the  shores ;  while  the  industry  of  the  Ishuiders  has  been  promoted  by  im- 
proved fiscal  regulations,  and  their  increased  intercourse  with  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  other 
places,  since  the  development  of  steam-navigation.  The  exports  consist  prindpally  of  grain, 
potatoes,  eggs,  lime,  lead  and  copper  ore,  hemngs,  linoi,  and  paper,  mostly  all  sent  to  LiverpooL 

Douglatt  on  the  S.E.  coast,  is  the  only  port  of  consequence. 
CnRBBNCv,  Dunaa,  &c 


Manx  Currency\B  in  value  |th  less  than  that 
of  Britain,— the  British  shilling  being  reckoned 
at  14  Manx  pennies,  or  £100  Kterling  =  £116, 
13b.  4d.  Manx ;  but  by  act  of  Tynwald  of  Nov. 
8,  1839,  all  transactions  are  now  held  to  be  in 
sterling.  Measures  and  weights  are  now  also 
reckoned  by  the  Imperial  standards. 

A  joint-stock  bank  has  been  established,  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  £30,000. 

The  DuUet  in  Man  are  in  general  considerably 
lower  than  those  payable  Ui  Britain.  The  dis- 
tinction led  formerly  to  a  great  deal  of  smuggling; 
but  this  is  now  checked  by  allowing  onlv  certain 

auantities  of  those  commodities  which  bad  been 
le  subject  of  the  contraband  trade,  to  be  hn- 
ported  into  the  Island  under  a  customs  license. 
The  existing  regulations  are  embodied  in  the  act 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  60 ;  and  the  following  are  the 
principal  duties,  with  the  qtiantities  of  those 
goods  admitted  only  under  license  :— 

Coffee,  4d.  per  lb. ;  hemp,  Id.  per  cwt ;  Bri- 
tish hops,  1^.  per  lb. ;  foreign  spblu  (20,000 
gallons),  4s.  6d.  per  gall. ;  colonial  rum  (60,000 


cwt).  Is.  per  cwt. ;  bohea  tea  (70.000  lbs.).  6d. 
per  lb. ;  green  tea  (5000  lbs.).  Is.  per  lb. :  tobacco 
(60,0001bs.),ls.6d.perlb.;  wine  (27,720  galls.), 
£16  per  tun  of  252  galls,  for  French,  and  £12 
per  tun  other  sorts ;  foreign  timber  and  deals,  10 
percent  ad  valorem. 

Goods  from  U.  K.,  and  entitled  to  any  draw- 
back on  exportation  from  thence,  and  not  before 
enumerated,  5  per  cent ;  goods  from  U.  K.,  and 
not  herein  before  charged,  2i  per  cent ;  goods 
from  any  place  whence  such  goods  may  be 
imported  into  Man,  and  not  before  charged,  15 
percent 

Exempted  from  duty :  coals,  flax,  and  flesh ; 
British  linen,  hemp,  cattle,  utensils,  Inicla, 
tiles,  salt,  timber,  Ac.  In  British  ships;  and 
colonial  naval  stores,  indigo,  lumber,  dec  if 
from  TJ.  K.  in  British  ships. 

Licensed  goods  must  be  imported  Into  Dou^as 
in  British  ships  oiOO  tons  or  upwards. 

Foreign  goods  cannot  be  exported  from  Man 
to  the  U.  K.,  $  11. 

Foreign  com  is  sulilect  to  same  duties  as  bi 
U.K. 


galls.),  3b.  per  galL ;  colonial  raw  sugar  (10,000 

MANDATE.    [Principal  and  Agent.] 

MANDIOC.    [Cassava.] 

MANGANESE,  a  very  brittle  metal  of  a  dusky  white  colour,  and  without  either 
malleability  or  ductility.  Sp.  gr.  8.  The  substance  known  in  commerce  under 
that  name,  however,  is  the  peroxide,  or  black  oxide,  of  the  metal.  It  occurs  native 
in  the  Mendip  Hills  in  Somerset,  and  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Aberdeen.  It  is 
found  in  a  variety  of  forms  ;  most  commonly  it  is  of  an  earthy  appearance,  and 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  ;  but  sometimes  in  crystals  of  a  black  colour  and 
metallic  lustre.  Peroxide  of  manganese  is  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching  compounds  ;  it  is  also  used  by  potters  and  glassmakers ;  uid  in  the 
laboratory  it  is  considered  the  cheapest  material  from  wmch  to  procure  oxygen. 

MANGEL  WURZELf  a  species  of  beet,  used  as  winter  fooa  for  cattle,  a  pur- 
pose to  which  it  has  been  long  applied  in  Germany,  though  its  introduction  mto 
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this  conntry  dates  only  firom  the  end  of  last  oentnry.  The  plant  is  nearly  of  the 
8ame  duration  and  habits  as  the  turnip ;  and  though  the  Swedish  yariety  of  the 
latter  esceeds  it,  weight  for  weight,  in  the  quantity  of  nourishment,  yet,  on  food 
lijKht  soils,  the  produce  of  beet  is  much  greater.  In  Guernsey,  crops  have  been 
raised  of  100  tons  per  acre. 

M  ANG(X  the  mut  of  the  Mangifera  Indiea,  sometimes  imported  from  India  as 
a  pickle.  It  is  kidney-shaped^  of  a  delidous  flayour,  and  contains  a  flattened  stone. 
There  are,  howeyer,  many  yaneties. 

MANHEIM  CrOLD,  or  Similar^  consists  of  3  parts  of  copper  and  1  of  zinc.  A 
little  tin  is  sometimes  added,  which,  thou|;h  it  may  improye  the  colour,  impairs  the 
malleability  of  the  alloy.  It  is  from  this  that  the  spurious  leaf-gold,  laces,  and 
other  articles,  are  manufactured. 

MANILLA.    [Phiuppine  Islands.] 

MANIFEST,  a  document  containing  a  specific  description  of  a  ship,  her  cargo, 
and  passengers  ;  it  is  signed  by  the  master  at  the  j^ace  of  lading. 

MANNA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  manna  ash  (Fraxinus  omus),  collected  prin- 
cipally in  Calabria  and  Sicily.  The  best,  called  flake  manna,  is  in  oblong,  fight, 
fnable  pieces,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent,  ynth  a  sweetish, 
sharp  taste,  and  a  weak  smell.  The  inferior  kinds  are  moist,  unctuous,  and  dark- 
coloured.    It  is  a  mild  aperient  medicine. 

MAPLE,  a  timber-tree,  of  which  there  are  many  yarieties.  The  common  British 
maple  (Acer  campestre),  is  a  small  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  of  little  yalue,  except 
to  tne  turner,  who  makes  it  into  cups,  bowls,  &c.  The  sycamore  maple,  called  m 
Scotland  thej>laiie-tree  iA,  pieudo  piatanus),  is  chiefly  used  for  coarse  work  where 
lightness  and  toughness  are  required.  The  su^  maple  iA.  taccharinum)^  abun- 
dant in  N.  America,  is  so  called  from  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  by  tapping 
its  trunk  in  spring,  and  which  in  Canada  is  largely  manufactured  into  sugar  ^  its 
wood  is  hard,  and  has  a  satiny  lustre,  but  being  readily  attacked  b^  insects,  it  is 
not  of  much  yalue,  except  when  its  grain  is  wayed,  and  then  it  is  in  request  for 
cabinet-work :  the  wood  of  old  trees  is  esteemed  for  inlaying  mahogany,  and  is 
termed  binTi-eye  maple. 

MARBLE,  the  mnular  limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of  mineralodsts,  is  a 
massiye  beautiful  Kind  of  stone,  somewhat  translucent,  of  yarious  co&urs,  and 
fluently  yeined  or  spotted.    Sp.  gr.  2*5  to  2*8. 

Gnnolar  limaitone  b  found  in  many,  if  not  in  most  primitlTe  countries ;  it  tometimec  forms 
entire  moanUUns,  but  more  often  oocun  in  beds.  Tne  most  cdebrated  statuary  marbles  of 
ancient  times  were  found  in  the  islands  of  Paros,  Naxos,  and  Tenos,  in  the  Archipelago.  Parian 
marble  is  white,  large  mined,  and  condderably  translucent.  The  Pentelicon ,  taken  from  quarries 
on  a  mountain  called  Pentelicus,  near  Athens,  is  traverud  by  greenish  or  grayish  veins,  which 
are  commonly  micaceous.  The  marble  of  Carrara  has  a  finer  grain  and  closer  texture,  and  is  that 
DOW  usually  employed  by  statuaries ;  the  quarries  of  this  marble  are  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  are  worked  on  the  face  of  a  mountain  to  the  hei^t  of  about  800  feet 

Beautiful  marbles  for  chimney-pieces  and  ornaments  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom ,  and  in  other  countries.  In  England,  they  are  abundant  in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Devon , 
and  Anglesea,  the  last  bdng  of  a  moR  colour ;  in  Scotland,  at  Aasvnt,  in  Sutheriandshire ;  BaUa- 
chultob,  in  Argyllshire ;  and  in  the  islands  of  Tiree,  Bkye,  and  Jura :  in  Ireland,  in  Kilkenny 
and  other  places.  The  Kilkenny  marble  is  black,  and  encloses  shells  of  a  whitiih  colour,  which, 
when  cut,  presents  segoDents  of  circles.  The  Cotham,  Ruin,  or  Landscape  marble-  of  Bristol, 
exhibits  when  poHshed  the  appearance  of  a  landscape  or  ruins ;  it  b  common  in  the  Yal  d'  Amo, 
near  Fk>renoe.  The  Lumacndli  or  Fire  Marble,  found  at  Blevberg,  in  Carintbia,  exhibits  beau- 
tiful iridescent  colours,  whldi  are  sometimes  lurinnatk:  intenuJly,  but  more  commonly  of  various 
abadca  of  orange  or  red. 

MARITIME  LAW.    [Master.    NAyiOATiON.    Seamen.    Shippino^c] 
MARK,  the  name  ^yen  to  a  money  of  account  in  Hamburg.  Lubec,  Denmark, 

and  Norway;  to  a  yyeigfat.  used  chiefly  for  gold  and  silyer,  in  different  parts  of  the 

Continent,  yarying  firom  about  3500  to  3700  troy  grains ;  and  to  an  ancient  money 

of  £n|dand  and  Scotland.    [Coiif.] 
MARKET,  a  kind  of  minor  Fair,  usually  held  once  or  twice  a-week  in  most 

towns,  for  the  sale  of  provisions  or  uye-etock.    The  folloyring  are  the  principal 

markets  of  the  metropolis  :— 

SmiOtfUld  cattle-market  is  held  every  Monday  morning ;  also,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on 
Friday.  In  Mr  Knight's  valuable  work  *  *  London  "  ( voL  ii.  p.  32A) ,  the  HUes  in  1 839  are  stated  as  fol- 
low :— 180,780  cattle,  1 ,380,280  sheep  and  lambs,  8M,67S  pigs,  22,600  calves ;  and.  taking  the  average 
weight  of  the  cattle  at  640  lbs.,  of  the  sheep  and  pigs  at  96  lbs.,  and  of  the  calves  at  140  lbs.,  the 
total  number  of  lbs.  of  meat  is  873,881,712;  which,  at  the  average  price  of  6d.  per  lb.,  would 
amount  to  £6,847,042 ;  whUe  at  7d.  it  would  be  £7*968,216.  Smlthfield  is  the  only  cattle-market 
In  London ;  but  hirge  quantities  of  '*  country-killed  meat"  are  now  sent  up  by  steam-boats  and 
raflways,  principally  to  the  carcass-batchers  of  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets.  The  graziers 
nsoally  ooiMign  Ihev  animals  to  salesmen,  whose  drovers  meet  the  conntry  drovers  at  the  outskirts 
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of  London.    The  mterawn  dun^e  Sl  4d.  for  eaeii  "  beatt**   The  dty  deriTM  a  groii  rt?<Mue  of 
jb'SOOO,  and  a  net  rerenne  of  £3000  a-year  fr<aa  the  market 

A  horse-market  is  held  In  Smithfield  on  Friday  afternoon ;  and  a  baj  and  straw  market  on 
Tnesdavs,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturday 

Jfotiff  lone  com-maricet  eonsists  Of  two  boikUngs.  The  first  is  a  qoadiaagular  pared  oonrt.sDT' 
rounded  by  a  colonnade,  in  uhlch  are  seats  for  the  com-&etors,  who  bare  each  a  deik  < 
samplos.  The  second  is  a  q»lendid  Greek  Doric  bonding,  which  was  erected  in  1888  at  1 
of  £90,000.  The  interior  consists  of  the  sale-roomy— a  spadons  and  well-lighted  hall,  oomi 
the  com  and  seed  markets,  containing  82  stands  for  tht  nctors.  A  hotel,  coflbebonm,  ana  read* 
ing-room  are  attached  to  the  in^tation.  The  chief  business  Is  transacted  here  on  Mondays, 
though  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  are  likewise  market-days.    [C^oait .] 

BiUing$gaU  fish-market,  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  oostonUionse,  Is  heki  daihr; 
mackerd  alone,  however,  being  allowed  to  be  sold  on  Sunday.  Separate  divisions  are  assigned  nr 
each  kind  of  fish.  From  4000  to  0000  fishing-vessels  are  annually  altered  at  the  customboasa. 
The  cargoes  are  consigned  to  an  intermediate  class  between  the  fishermen  and  the  retail  dealen, 
termed  salesmen,  iriio  alone  have  stalls  in  the  market,  and  who  are  obliged  by  the  regidatioos  to 
fix  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  statement  of  the  khid  and  amount  of  their  stook.  Their  sale  bcgiu 
At  A  A.  M.,  on  the  ringing  of  the  market-bell,  except  that  for  oysters,  which  does  not  fmrniwenrw 
UU  6  o'clock. 

MARL,  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  clay,  produced  by  the  deoompoeitioQi  of  sheik 
in  bogs  and  standing  water.  It  is  of  a  jeUow  or  reddisb-craY  ooloar^  and  falls  to 
pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  United  mngdom,  and 
IS  much  used  as  a  manure. 

MARMALADE,  a  confection  ^nerally  made  of  oranges  boiled  with  sogar. 

MARSH- MALLOW,  a  perennial  indigenous  plant  oommon  in  marshes  neartiie 
sea,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent  cultivated  for  its  root,  which  is  used  in 
medicine  for  all  cases  in  which  emollient  or  demulcent  substances  are  reqiiired. 
The  root  is  about  the  size  of  a  finder,  white,  and  carrot-shaped. 

MASLIN,  a  mixture  of  rye  andwheat.  It  is  very  extensiTely^  grown  in  Dnrhmi, 
where  bread  made  of  this  compound  is  in  general  use.  It  is  mixed  in  all  propor- 
tions, from  4  of  wheat  to  ^  of  rye,  and  from  |  of  rye  to  |  of  wheat,  aeooraing  to 
the  soil. 

MASSICOT,  an  oxide  of  lead  prenared  f^m  the  dross  of  the  meked  metaL  U 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

MASTER  OR  CAPTAIN  OF  A  SHIP  is  the  person  put  in  charge  and  com- 
mand of  a  ship  during  her  yoyage.  The  master  of  a  Briti^  ship  must  be  of  the 
class  ofpersons  pointed  out  by  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  British  shipping 
(3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  54,  §  16).  [Nayigition.]  The  master  is  an  agent  [PaiKciPaL 
AND  Agent],  with  ample  powers  to  represent  the  owners  in  the  management  of  te 
concerns  conunitted  to  him.  They  are  liiU>le  for  such  engagements  asne  may  enter 
into  for  the  necessary  and  usual  employment  of  the  ship^  and  for  such  acts  as  he 
may  do  in  his  character  of  master  within  this  limit.  If  the  owners  themselTes 
appear,  and  make  a  special  contract  regarding  the  service  of  the  ship,  the  master 
cannot  substitute  another  on  his  own  authority.  Where  the  authority  of  the  master 
is  questioned,  the  law  on  the  subject  will  generally  be  influenced  by  the  custom  of 
merchants.  Charter-parties  [which  see]  are  generally  the  sole  act  of  the  owners 
themselves ;  but  the  master  may  be  empowered  to  enter  on  a  charter-party,  and  to 
bind  the  owners ;  and  when  he  is  abroad,  this  right  is  inherent  in  his  office.  In  the 
case  of  a  general  ship,  the  owners  rarely  interfere  to  regulate  the  engagements  with 
the  particular  merchants  who  furnish  the  car^,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  bound 
by  every  engagement  made  by  the  master  relative  to  the  usual  employment  of  sodi 
a  vessel.  When  the  master  binds  the  owners  to  repay  money  borrowed  to  accom- 
plish repairs  or  the  price  of  repairs,  stores,  and  provisions,  he  becomes,  in  the  first 
place,  himseu  personally  bound,  unless  he,  in  express  terms,  confine  the  obligation 
to  the  owners.  **  But  such  a  contract  made  by  the  owners  themselves  or  nnder 
circumstances  which  show  that  credit  was  given  to  them  alone,  gives  the  creditor 
no  right  of  action  against  the  master  '*  iShe^^i  Abbots  115).  To  render  the 
owners  liable.--when  supplies  are  furnished,  they  must  be  reasonably  proper  fbr  the 
occasion;  ana  when  repairs  are  undertaken,  they  must  be  necessary.  The  general 
rule  on  which  the  master  should  act  is,  to  restrict  himself  to  those  obligations  which 
a  prudent  owner  would  himself  incur  in  the  circumstances.  *'  The  creditor  is  re- 
quired to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  the  necessity  of  those  thin^  which  give  rise 
to  his  demand.  The  authority  of  the  master  is  to  provide  neesstanet ;  if,  therefore, 
a  person  trust  him  for  a  thing  not  necessary,  he  trusts  him  for  that  which  it  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority  to  provide  *'  {Abbot,  120).  If  the  master  expend 
money  of  his  own  for  such  purposes,  he  is  entitled  to  demand  repayment.  In  a 
home  port  the  authority  of  the  master  to  incur  such  obligations  may  oe  superseded 
by  that  of  the  owners  or  a  diipshusband ;  but  the  master's  presumed  power  war- 
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tsnts  indiTidnslB  in  oontraoting  with  him,  nnleeB  they  are  aware  of  his  beinff  so 
superseded.  The  master  may  hypothecate  the  ship,  or  give  the  creditor  a  right  to 
a  security  over  it,  for  the  expense  of  repairs  in  a  foreign  bnt  not  in  a  home  port. 
Ireland  has,  for  this  pnroose,  been  held  a  foreign  ooon^  in  the  case  of  an  EngUsli 
ship.  [Bottombt  and  Rbspondsntia.1  It  has  been  found  that  the  master  has  no 
lien  on  the  ship,  for  expenditure  which  he  may  have  himself  undertaken  for  repairs, 
or  for  recourse  in  the  case  d  his  baring  had  to  make  good  obligations  incurred  on 
account  at  repairs  (Hnssey  v.  Christie,  9  East  426).  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master, 
like  every  other  agent,  to  use  his  own  endeayours  for  furthering  the  interest  of  his 
constituents  in  the  matter  committed  to  his  charge  ;  and  the  greater  importance 
of  the  trust  calls  on  him  for  a  corresponding  exercise  of  yig^ance  and  skul  as  an 
agent.  He  is  responsible  for  losses  occasioned  by  his  misconduct  or  blunder. 
[Baraatbt.  iNsmuMCE.  Shipping.]  There  are  many  statutory  regulations  to 
which  he  must  attend,  in  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  re?enue^hich  will  be 
fbund  abridged  under  the  various  heads  of  Customs,  Shipping,  Warehousing, 
and  in  the  act  for  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  merchant-seamen  (5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.  e.  19),  which  will  be  found  under  the  heaaof  Seamen. — iHoU  on  Shipping^ 
215-258.    Abbot  on  Sfdpping.  6ih  edition  by  Shee,  102-160.) 

MASTER  AND  SEkV AKT.  The  more  important  of  the  legal  principles  con- 
nected with  this  head,  and  coining  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  refer  to 
the  relations,  obliefttions,  and  responsibilitieB  of  the  parties  in  their  transactions 
with  the  public.  These  will  be  presented  under  the  head  of  Principal  and  Agent: 
and  it  oniy  remains  to  give  here  a  brief  view  of  the  nature  of  the  enga^ment  tkna 
the  manner  in  whidi  it  is  incurred,  and  the  more  usual  remedies  which  parties 
may  adopt  when  they  feel  aggrieved.  The  contract  need  not  be  in  writing,  unless 
it  be  intended  to  last  loncer  than  a  year.  In  the  case  of  clerks,  warehousemen, 
shopmen,  and  in  general  ul  classes  m  persons  who  are  in  the  way  of  bein/|;  em- 
ployed as  permanent  members  of  an  establishment,  a  hiring  without  condition  is 
a  hiring  for  a  year,  and  to  make  it  terminable  at  a  shorter  period,  there  must  be 
some  specialty  in  toe  agreement,  to  show  that  the  parties  intended  it  to  be  for  a 
shorter  time.  ^  By  the  general  understanding  on  the  subject,  and  without  an 
express  agreement  or  un<kr8tanding  to  the  contrary,  domestic  or  menial  servants, 
though  hired  by  the  year,  are  subject  to  be  dismissed  or  to  depart  at  any  time  on 
a  month's  notice  given  by  either,  or  a  month's  pay  by  the  master  "  (JSum**  Jut- 
Hce,  Servants,  ii.).  This  doctrine  applies  to  England ;  in  Scotland,  the  matter 
is  regulated  by  local  usage.  A  general  hiring  at  so  much  per  month,  or  so  much 
per  week,  is  a  monthly  or  weeuy  hiring  ;  but  it  is  open  to  proof  that  the  hiring 
was  intended  to  be  for  a  longer  pericd,  and  that  the  exjiression  was  merely 
employed  in  rating  the  vrages.  in  the  case  of  such  hinng  by  the  year,  or 
other  consuetudinary  period,  if  the  servant  continue  in  his  employment  after  its  ex- 
piry, the  parties  are  ndd  to  have  contracted  with  each  other  again  for  a  like  period. 

Statutorp  Provttiont.—Thttn  are  several  statotory  proviBionfl  for  reg^ilatlng  the  Intercourse  be- 
tween employes  aod  employ^,  the  more  important  of  which  only  can  be  here  briefly  noticed. 

Tbe  4th  Geo.  IV.  c  34,  appUei  to  the  oaM  of  fum-serrants,  artifloen,  cattco-printerB,  hand!- 
craftonen,  mbters,  colliers,  keelmen,  pitmen,  i^aiemen,  potters,  and  other  lafooorers.  In  the  dr- 
ctmutances  of  any  such  person  refusiIt8^-lf  hired  by  a  signed  written  contract— to  commence,  or 
(itbether  there  be  writing  or  not)  deserting  bis  service,  or  committing  any  misconduct,  the  hirer 
or  bia  steward  may  complain  on  oath  to  ajustice,  who,  on  investigation,  may  abate  the  worlcman's 
wages,  or  imprison  him  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  discharge  liim.  To  Ikcilitate 
the  recoveiy  of  the  wages  of  such  workmen  in  case  of  the  non-residence  of  their  employers.  Justices, 
on  their  complaint,  may  summon  the  steward  or  foreman,  award  the  wages  (provided  they  do  not 
exceed  £10),  and  on  non-payment  within  31  days,  levy  the  sum  by  distress  and  sale. 

Trudt  Spttm^TiM  act  for  abolishing  the  truck  system  (1  &  2  wm.  IT.  c  37)  appUes  to  miners, 
qoarriers,  saltmakers,  briokmakeis,  cutlen  and  other  workers  of  metals,  Japanners,  tanners,  and 
hemp,  wooUen,  cotton,  and  silk  manufacturers.  It  renders  void  all  contracts  where  the  engage- 
ment is  not  to  pay  in  the  current  coin,  or  where  there  Is  a  stipulation  as  to  how  the  wages  are  to 
be  spent.  It  is  IlleffU  to  remunerate  the  artificer  with  goods,  and  these  cannot  be  set  off  acainst 
his  claim  for  full  wages.  Any  employer  transgressing  is  liable  to  a  penalty— via.  for  the  first  ofience, 
not  less  than  £6  or  more  than  j^lO ;  for  the  second,  not  less  than  £1U  or  more  than  £ao ;  and  for 
the  third,  not  exceeding  £ieu. 

^rMlniMon.— Disputes  between  a  master  and  workman  may  be  referred  by  any  writing  under 
their  hands  to  the  final  and  summary  determination  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate, 
wttbin  whose  Jurlsdktfon  the  party  complained  against  resides.  Tbe  disputes  which  may  be  so 
referred  are,  1«(,  Disputes  as  to  the  price  of  work,  whether  arising  as  to  payment  of  wages,  hours 
of  work,  injury  done  to  the  work,  delay  hi  finishbig  it,  or  bad  materials ;  2d,  Where  workmen  are 
employed  at  any  new  pattern  which  may  require  tnem  to  purchase  ainr  new  Implements,  or  alter 
their  old  ones,  and  the  parties  cannot  agree  as  to  compensation ;  3(1,  Disputes  as  to  tbe  dimensions 
and  quality  of  goods,  "or,  fai  case  of  cotton  manufacture,  the  yam  thereof,  or  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  wool  thereof;**  4M,  Disputes  regardhig  tbe  remuneration  for  pieces  of  goods  of  any 
extraordinaiy  lei^ ;  btk.  Disputes  in  the  cotton  manufocture,  as  to  the  manufocture  of  cravats, 
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•hawls.  punicat.rooinal  and  other  hudlraKhiefii,  and  the  number  to  be  aodt 

nth,  Dbputee  ariatng  from  the  particular  trade  or  manofiactore,  or  relative  contracts,  iRhidi  can- 
not be  otherwlae  tetUed.    ff  Geo.  lY.  c.  96. 

[PACTom.  PaiNCrpAL  Aitn  Aobnt.  Bmnrmo.']  {Adt  at  quoted,  Butn't  JutUee,  Smith's 
MirtaiUiU  L.  96a-9BS,    BwrUmTtMatwalqf  Ou  Lam  (ffSeoOand,  475^19.) 

MASTIC  (Arab.  Arah,  Fr.  Mastic.  Ger.  MasHs.  It.  Maatice\  a  resiiioiu 
6XU<Ution  from  the  Pistacta  lenHscusy  a  shrubby  tree  found  chiefly  in  the  ialand  of 
Soio,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the  most  celebrated  production.  When  good,  it  occnn 
in  pale  yellow,  brittle,  transparent  drops,  of  an  astringent  taste,  and  light  W<ee- 
able  odour,  especially  when  neated.  Such  as  inclines  to  black,  green,  or  is  dirty, 
should  be  aToided.  "**  It  forms  the  basis  of  several  dveing  Tarnishes,  is  one  of  mt 
ingredients  used  in  fumigations,  and  is  considered  to  be  efficacious  in  promoting  a 
heaJthy  state  of  the  mouth  :  for  this  latter  purpose  it  is  held  in  much  esteem  by 
the  Tuns,  Gredcs,  and  aU  the  people  of  the  Leyant,  who  constantly  chew  it.  Tbe 
women  of  Scio,  Smyrna,  and  uonstantinople,  have  almost  always  a  piece  of  it  in 
their  mouths.'*--(Xr&.  ofEnt,  Knowledge:  Veg.  Substances,  yoL  iii.  p.  422.)  Up- 
wards of  SOO  cwts.  are  annually  imported  for  consumption. 

MAT,  MATTING  (Fr.  Nattes,  Qer.  Matlen.  Rus.  Prugoshki),  a  textnre 
formed  of  rushes  or  the  bark  of  trees  interwoyen,  and  used  for  coarse  floor-eoyering, 
for  packages,  and  other  purposes.  Mats  are  imported  from  yarions  countries,  but 
chidQy  from  Russia,  where  a  kind  called  bast  mats  are  manufactured  on  a  ikr^ 
scale  fh>m  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree.  The  matting  ba^  in  which  sugar  is 
imported  from  Mauritius  haye  of  late  years  been  also  much  m  request ;  they  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  in  that  island  the  racoa.  Floor  and  table  mats 
made  from  rattans  and  rushes  are  likewise  occasionally  brought  frt>m  Cihina. 

MATE,  the  deputy  of  the  master  in  a  merchant  ship.  The  first  mate  of  eyery 
yessel  exceeding  80  tons  in  burthen,  and  the  first  and  second  mate  of  every  yessel 
exceeding  300  tons,  when  regularly  entered  as  such,  are  exempt  from  impressment 
U  (3co.  IV.  c.  26,  §  7).    [Seamen.] 

MAT6,  YERBA,  or  PARAGUAY  TEA,  the  leaves  of  an  everjjreen,  shrubby 
plant  {Ilejt  Paraguavensis),  largely  consumed  in  the  maimer  of  tea  m  many  parts 
of  South  America,  vniere  i^ey  are  the  subject  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

The  plant  grows  wfld  hi  aD  the  woods  bordering  the  affluents  of  the  Uraguay  utd  Parana,  as 
wen  as  those  of  the  Paraguay  from  the  east,  from  laL  S4<*  3(/  northward.  The  leaves  are  first 
sUgbtlj  scorched,  bv  drawtaig  the  branch  itsdf  throu^  fire ;  they  are  then  roasted,  broken  down, 
and  pihcked  under  strong  pressure.  The  custom  of  ushig  this  herb  was  derived  by  Uie  (^wniards 
from  the  Indians  of  Maracaya ;  and  it  Is  now  general  in  Paraguay,  and  even  in  Cliili,  P«m,  and 
Quito.  A  pinch  of  the  leaves  is  put  into  a  small  cop  of  warm  water,  and  the  inftision  is  imbibed 
through  a  little  tube  plotted  with  small  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow  the  pana^^  of 
the  water,  and  keep  back  the  leaves.  The  same  leaves  serve  for  three  infiuions.  Some  drink  it 
with  sugar  or  lemon-Juice,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  times.    LParaovat.] 

MAUND,  an  eastern  weight,  much  used  in  India. 

MAUNDY  MONEY,  a  name  given  to  certain  small  silver  coins  distributed  by 
the  Queen  as  alms  on  Maundy  Thursday.    [Coin.] 

MAURITIUS.  OB  ISLE  OF  FRANCE,  a  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Sea, 
about  600  miles  £.  of  Madagascar.  Discovered  by  Portuguese,  1505.  Possessiou 
taken  by  Dutch,  1598.  Abandoned  by  Dutch  and  colonist  by  French,  1715.  Be- 
came subject  to  Britain,  1810.  Area,  676  sq.  miles.  Population  (1839),  135,197» 
mostly  negroes,  but  including  about  9000  whiter,  chiefly  or  French  extraction,  aoui 
12,000  Indians.    The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  connciL 

The  island  is  in  general  mountainous,  the  land  ridng  from  the  coast  towards  the  centre ;  and  a 
Gonsidouble  portion  of  the  interior  is  composed  of  an  extended  table-hmd.  The  dhnate  on  tba 
elevated  plains  is  verv  moist,  but  on  the  whole  the  island  is  salubrious,  and  indeed  is  visited  on 
this  acconnt  by  invalids  from  India.  The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  it  labours  is  its  great 
exposure  to  hurricanes.  These  occur  mostly  between  December  and  May,  a  period  correnonding 
nearly  with  the  rainy  season.  Mauritius  is  not  generally  a  fertile  island,  and  it  is  dmenaent  fior 
provisions  on  India,  the  Cape,  and  other  places ;  but  in  some  parts  the  soil  is  exceedingly  ridi, 
and  tropical  commodities  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  spices  of  Ceylon  have  been  faitro- 
duced,  but  not  with  much  success ;  and  since  1895,  whoi  the  importation  of  the  prodnoe  of  the 
island  into  Britain  was  allowed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  West  India  colonies,  the  planters  have 
given  nearly  thehr  exclusive  attention  to  the  sugar^ano,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  since  been 
vonr  greatly  extended,  though  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  attained  Its  maximum.  In  the  year 
1839,  there  were  under  crop  704E92  acres  sugar-cane,  3145  maize,  6533mandioc,  1833  potatoes,  388 
coffee,  76  cloves,  and  5  nutmegs ;  and  there  were  exported  of  staples,  661,939  cwts.  sugar,  60,398 
gallons  mm,  and  219,639  gallons  molasses. 

Mauritius  is  favourably  situated  for  trade ;  and  the  last  published  accounts,  those  for  1837,  state 
the  amount  of  imports  at  ib'l, 034,242 :  of  which,  from  Britain,  £344,739,  chiefly  cotton  manu&c- 
tures,  machinery,  mill-work,  and  carriages,  metals,  dried  provisions,  and  ale ;  from  British  India, 
£281,235,  mostly  rice  and  com ;  from  France,  £122,661,  comprehending  wines,  live-stock,  spiriu, 
■iiks,  cabinet  wares,  ^Itc ;  from  Pondicherry,  £79,872,  chiefly  cotton  piece  goods,  rice,  soap, 
candles,  and  skins ;  the  chief  other  imports  wore  com,  provisions,  and  live-stock,  from  the  Cape, 
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£70,790 ;  Ure-stock,  rice.  See.  from  Madanscar,  £08,633 ;  bags,  skins,  and  Freneh  goods,  from 
Boarbon,  £35,890 ;  besides  articles  of  smaller  amount  from  Australia.  Jara,  &e.,  and  of  oil  from 
the  fisheries.  The  exports  in  the  same  year,  consisting  almost  wholly  of  the  island  staples. 
amounted  to  £831,132;  of  which,  to  Britain,  £637.870;  Australia,  £79,940;  Cape,  £44,767: 
Bourbon,  £20,IA5 ;  Madagascar,  £15,716;  British  India,  £13,965;  Pondicheny,  £7581;  France, 
£6356 ;  besides  smaller  amounts  to  Java  and  other  places. 

There  are  two  porta;  Port  Louit,  the  capital,  in  Ut.  S0<>  lO'  &,  long.  57**  29^  E.,  pop.  S6,000, 
Hes  in  the  N.W.  extremity,  withtai  a  nurow  inlet;  and  Mahibourg^  on  the  S.E.  coast:  the 
harbours  of  both  are  good,  and  safe,  except  in  the  hurricane  seasons.  From  100,000  to  190,000 
tons  of  shipping  enter  annually. 

MKASDRSS,  MONVT,  DtmiS,  ftC. 

Metuwaand  IFc^Mf.— The  Imperial  meas- 
iirea  and  weisAita  are  employed  in  government 
tnumotions,  but  the  old  system  of  Francx  is 
that  in  ordhiary  use.  The  common  practical 
equations  are,  15  French  feet  =  16  Brit,  feet;  7 
aunes  =  9  Brit  yards ;  1  arpent  =  1  Brit,  acre, 
7  perdies ;  1  velt  =  8  old  l&iglish  wine  gallons, 
and  30  velts  =  1  cask ;  the  quhital  of  100  lbs. 
French  poids  de  marc  =  108  lbs.  avohrdupols, 


odJ20  qnintals  =  1  French  ton. 
Mon^ 


Jionqf. — Accounts  are  kept  In  sterling ;  also 
in  dollars  of  100  cents  or  10  colonial  francs.  The 
drcolating  medium  is  composed  of  notes  for  £2 
and  upwards,  issued  by  the  Mauritius  Bank, 
established  in  1832,  and  the  Mauritius  Commer- 


cial Bank,  founded  in  1838,  and  of  a  rariety  of 
coins.  The  dollar  coined  for  the  colony  is  of  the 
same  value  as  the  Spanish  dollar.  Private  bills 
are  drawn  in  Europe  at  90  d.  s. ;  on  India,  30 
d.  s. ;  on  Bourbon,  15  d.  s. ;  and  commusariwt 
bills  on  Britain  are  granted  at  30  days'  sight. 

Tke  J>ut^  on  British  or  colonial  produce  or 
manufiftctures  imported  in  British  ships  is  6  per 
cent ;  wheat,  rice,  and  cattle,  in  British  ships, 
free.  ExDort  duty  on  sugar.  Is.  2hd.  per  100  lbs. 
when  in  British  ships,  and  28.  2d.  In  foreign  do. 
Entrepot  tax  1  per  cent  on  British;  and  H 
per  cent  on. foreign  goods. 

The  Colonial  Bevemu  is  about  £180,000. 

MEAD  OR  METHLE6IN.  a  liquor  of  ancient  nse  in  Britain,  prepared  by  fer- 
menting honey  and  water  witn  a  small  quantity  of  spices  and  ground  malt. 
MEJ&URES  are,  in  commerce,  of  two  kinds :  those  which  have  reference  to 

K^metrical  qualities,  or  the  attributes  which  belong  to  extension ;  and  those  which 
ve  regard  to  the  pnysical  (quality  of  eravity,  or  uoei^ht.  But  as  all  the  physical 
properties  of  matter  have  an  inseparable  connexion  with  extension,  the  umt  of  the 
measures  of  length  may  be  held  as  the  elementary  foundation  of  both  :  its  square 
affords  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  surface,  and  its  cube  the  unit  of  the  measures  of 
capacitjr ;  while  from  this  last  may  be  derired  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  weight,— 
ayesselof  any  stated  capacity  filled  with  water,  or  any  other  homogeneous  fluid, 
always  weighing  the  same  in  the  same  latitude. 

SUmdardt  are  those  measures  of  public  or  acknowledged  authority  by  which 
others  are  adjusted.  The  importance  of  accurate  standards  has  always  rendered 
their  adljustment  and  preserration  objects  of  the  highest  interest.  Until  of  late 
years,  however,  none  of  those  in  use  could  be  considered  as  strictly  inyariable,  in 
consequence  of  the  artificial  bases  on  which  they  were  established,  and  their  ten- 
dency, as  material  substances,  to  gradual  decay.  But  in  seyeral  countries,  the 
contmued  accuracy  of  the  standaros  is  now  secured  by  their  relation  being  fiixed  to 
some  unchangeable  object  of  nature.  The  objects  preferred  for  this  purpose  have 
been,  1«/,  The  length  of  a  portion  of  the  meridional  circle  ;  and,  2d,  The  length  of 
a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time.  The  first  was  adopted  by  the  freneh 
in  the  year  1795,  when  the  metre^  which  is  the  foundation  of  their  present  system 
of  measures,  was  fixed  at  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  or  the  meridian, 
or  S9*37079  inches  ;  and  the  second  was  so  nir  adopted  by  the  British  government 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Imperial  system,  that  the  length  of  the  standard  yard, 
as  oom^red  with  that  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  m  the  latitude  of  London 
(at  62^  Fahrenheit,  and  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea),  is  determined  to  be  in 
the  proportion  of  36  inches  to  39*1393  inches.* 

*  Bhice  the  above  was  written,  a  Report  (December  21,  1841)  has  appeared  from  Messrs  Airy, 
BaOy,  Bethune,  Herschel,  and  other  scientific  commissioners  appointed  by  government  to  consider 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  restoration  of  the  metrical  standards  wmoh  were  destroyed  in  the  burning 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1834.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  use  of  the  natund 
eonstants  refwred  to  in  the  text  will  not  reproduce  the  vahies  of  the  original  standards  without 
•enaible  error ;  and  that  in  friture  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  a  certain  brass  rod,  and  a  certain  brass 
weight,  as  the  standards  of  extension  and  weight,  respeetiyelv ;  which,  with  four  parliamen- 
tary oopies,  the  oommlssionen  recommend  should  be  fabricated  ttoia  the  best  existing  copies  of 
the  former  standards,  and  placed  securely  in  public  repositories.  They  at  the  same  time  suggest, 
that  the  avoirdupois  pound  should  be  assumed  as  the  unit  of  wei^dit;  and  that  the  troy  pound, 
the  avoirdupois  weights  above  10  lbs.  (as  the  stone,  hundredweight,  Ac),  and  the  avoirdupois 
dram,  diould  be  abolished,  and  other  weights  in  the  ascending  dedinal  scale  of  troy  ounces  and 
avoirdupois  pounds,  and  m  the  descending  decimal  scale  from  the  avoirdupois  pound,  should 
be  substituted  in  their  place.    Other  moderate  changes  of  a  systematic  kind  are  recommended. 


public  atteotion  to  the  advantage  of  a  decimal  system  of  coinage.    [Monsy.] 
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The  Imperial  measures  were  introduced  bjr  the  act  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  74  (1824),  and 
came  into  operation  on  Janoarv  1, 1826.  This  law,  however,  failed  to  prodaoe  a 
sati^^Eictory  uniformity  in  practice;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  abolition  of  the 
heaped  measures,  and  the  introduction  of  the  regulations  of  the  act  5  &  6  Wm.  lY. 
c.  63  (September  9,  1835),  that  they  were  generally  adopted.  In  the  Impefial 
system,  the  le^  measures  of  extension  and  wei^t  are  continued  as  before ;  Dut  a 
new  measure  of  capacity  is  substituted  for  a  vuiety  of  com,  wine,  and  beer  meas- 
ures, previously  in  use  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  standards  nxed  wore  aa  fol- 
lows :— The  **  Imperial  standard  yard,"  or  brass  **  standard  yard  of  1760,"  bearing 
tiie  proportion  to  the  pendulum  alreobdy  mentioned.  The  **  Imperial  standard 
gallon/;  containing  10  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  277*274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  water 
at  62*  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  being  at  30  inches.  The  old  troyjpound  of  1758, 
containing  5760  grains^  one  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at  62*  Fahrenheil,  tJie 
barometer  being  at  30  mches,  weighing  252*458  of  such  grains ;  and  7000  of  such 
grains  are  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  the  avoirdupois  pound.  The  chief  other 
provisions  in  the  act  are  the  following :— 

Weigfats  and  meMores  most  be  duly  stamped  by  the  inspectors,  after  being  ooraparad  wttb  Cbe 
copies ;  and  those  osing  tbem  either  not  stamped,  or  found  light  or  u^ittt,  IbrMt  a  sora  wA 
exceeding  £ff ,  with  the  weigfats  or  measures,  ana  the  contact  is  aomilled.  No  weight  above  S6  Ibsu, 
or  wooden  or  widier  measure  used  in  the  sale  of  Ume,  or  glas*  or  eanhonware  drtnldng^veanl, 
requires  to  be  stamped ;  but  anj  person,  buying  by  anysuchmeasnrerepresentedasofaajaacHniBft 
_#  . ... .     ..^ 0  be  tested  by  a  stamped  measure,  and  if  f 


of  imperial  measure,  may  require  the  same  to  t  -  ,  

refuse  to  do  so,  or  the  measure  is  found  deficient,  be  beoomes  liaMe  to  the  above  peoal^.    Weights 
made  of  pewter  or  lead  cannot  be  stamped  or  used  unless  cased  with  brass,  copper,  or  iron. 

Wei^ts  of  I  lb.  or  more  must  have  the  number  of  pounds,  and  measures  must  have  their  eon- 
tents,  denominated  in  legible  figures  and  letters. 

Justices  and  magistrates,  or  any  inspector  anthoriied  by  them  in  writing,  may,  at  aO 
times,  enter  any  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  — ^'     -  •    .^j— •—    ^ 

or  wdghed,  and  examine  the  weights,  w< '  ' 


of  these  being  found  illegal  or  fraudulent,  or  t 


I,  witUn  their  Jurisdiction,  where  goo^  ave  sold 

lachines,  and  measures  used  there ;  and  on  any 

leir  not  being  produced,  or  the  investigatton  being 


obstructed,  i^ies  become  liable  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5. 

Local  and  customary  measures,  Induding  the  Wfaichester  bnshd  and  Scotch  ell,  aboMshod,  and 
not  to  be  used  undw  a  penalty  not  exceedmg  40a. ;  but  any  vessel  not  represented  as  *irfffnfafa^ 
any  imperial,  fixed,  or  customary  measure,  may  be  used  in  the  sale  of  art&les. 

The  use  of  the  heaped  measure  is  prohibited :  and  coal,  slack,  culm,  or  cannel,  must  be  sold  by 
wt^gfat.  AU  articles  sold  by  weight  must  be  sold  by  avoirdupois  weight,  except  gold,  silrer.  iristftfaa, 
diamonds  or  other  precious  stones,  which  may  be  sold  by  troy  we%ht ;  and  emus,  wlikii,  whsn 
sold  by  retail.may  DC  sold  by  apothecaries*  wttght.^  Astone-wei^tistoconsistoifbartesnpoQ&dt 
aroirdupois.    The  fiar  prices  in  Sootland  must  be  struck  by  the  Imperial  quarter. 

Persons  printing^  or  clerks  of  markets  returning  price-lists.  Journals,  or  papers,  with  a  denomJna* 


m:  vi^suih  wriukiug,  vi  vi<»a«  w  uia»«i«  r«Miriiiu|{  privQ-u»»a,  iwurwHa,  ur  p 

tkm  of  wdghts  ana  measures  greater  or  less  than  the  Imperial,  fbrntt  a  i 
for  every  copy. 


i  not  exoeeAng  lOs. 


BRITISH  MEASURES  ACCORDING   TO   THE   IMPERIAL   STANDARDS,    WITH 
THEIR  EQUIYALENTS  IN  THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  FRANCE. 


I.  MBASURBa  OP  LSMOTH. 

IS  inches        =  1  foot 
3  feet  =r  1  yard. 

ff|  yards        =  1  pole,  rod,  or 
perch. 
=  ]  furlong; 


0-30479 
Oi»]438 

5*0291 1 
20116436 


40  poles 
SnirioDgsor 
1760  yards  =  I  mile.  1609-31492 

Spe^al  JiMsurti  </  Lenffth*—Tht  hand  = 
4  inches :  the  pace  =  5  fset ;  and  the  fkthom  = 
6  feet.  The  geographical  d^ee  =  20  nautical 
leagues,  or  69*121  miles.  In  land  measure,  the 
chidn  of  100  Unks  =  66  feet. 


IL  MaAaURM  OF  SUBPACB. 

Ares. 
144  square  inches   =  1  sq.  foot  0-000929 

9  square  feet       =  1  sq.  yard. 
3Qi  so.  yards,  or 

272*  sq.  feet      =1  sq.  pole. 
40  square  poles    s  1  rood. 
4  roods,  or  4840 

square  yards  =  1  acre. 
The  acre  also  contains  10  square  chains;  and 
640acreB  make  1  sq.  mile,  equal  2S8*980heotaree. 


0H)08361 

0-252919 
10-116776 

40-467102 


ni.  MBABtTBBS  OP  CaPACITT. 

I.  G€neral  Meamrt  qfSoUdtU^. 

I  Cab.MeCm 
1796  cubic  tocfaess  I  cubic  foot       0-oS8Slft 
27cubiofeet      =  leubicyaffd.!     0764513 
The  ton  measorament  for  shipphig  f>ontalBs  8 
barrel-taiUk,  or  40  cubic  feet 

2.  Mtammtfor  LigukU  and  Cam,* 
LiCTHi 
8'665  cubic  inches  =  I  gill. 
4  gills  =  1  pint. 

2  pints  =  1  quart 

4  quarts  =  1  cpsllon. 

2  gallons  =  1  peck. 

4  pecks  s  1  bushd. 

8  bushds         =  1  quarts.         290781 
10  quarters        =  1  last  2907«15 

The  measures  hlj^  than  the  gaBoa  m»  act 
used  for  liouids. 

In  Besr  MAuiire,  the  barrel  contains  4  firUns 
or  36  galls.;  and  the  hogshead  1  i  barrel  or  54  galls. 

In  Wine  Mmi%m,  besides  the  gaUtfi  and  its 
subdivisions,  various  denomfaiations  are  used. 


0-142 
0*568 
M3S 
4-543 


*  In  Ireland,  grain  is  eommonly  sold  by  weight ;  a  practice  wfakb  is  also  followed  in  Liverpool, 
except  in  sales  of  malt  and  barley  for  malting  purposes.  In  tiie  latter  place,  wiieat  is  ioM  by  the 
70  lbs.;  oats  by  the  45  lbs.;  and  barley  for  grinding  by  the  60  lbs.  weight    [CoBir.] 
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am  the  butt,  pipe^  and  otb«rs  ipeclflBd  below; 
but  tbeee  are  now  to  be  conddered  nther  m  the 
■amei  of  caaka  tban  aa  expreaiing  any  d^nite 
nombw  of  gallona.  The  standard  gaune  recog- 
nlMd  in  tiade  are  deMribed  in  the  artide  Wuni. 
IV.  MnAsunna  or  Wxioht. 
1.  Avoirdupou  or  Commerdta  WdgkU 

KiloKnunntM 

97'34  troy  grains    =s  1  dram.  IH)018 

16  drams  =  1  ounce.  0-0888 

lOoonces,  or 

7000  ffidns     =  1  pound.  0*4635 

14  pounds         =  1  stone.  6*3496 

88  pounds  =  1  quarter.  18*699tt 


4  quarters,  or 
lis  pounds 


1  hundred- 
weight.  607969 

SOhundredwgts. 

or2340  pounds  =  1  ton.  1015*9388 

TUmr  WdgM^—l  peck  s  14  pounds ;  I  boll 
=  140  pounds;  1  sack  s 880  pounds,  or  ik  hun- 
dredweight ;  1  barrel  s  \9i  pounds. 


2.  Tn)ft  or  GcUL  and  Stiver  Wdpkt. 

OrMnmet. 
84  grahis  =  1  pennywgt 

80  pennyweights  =  1  ounce. 
12  ounces,  or 
5760  grains       =  1  pound. 
The  troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoirdupois 
in  the  proportion  of  14  to  17  nearly ;  but  the  troy 
ounce  u  greater  than  the  avoirdupois  in  the  pro- 
portion of  79  to  78  nearly. 
The  mode  of  ezpresshog  the  fineness  of  gnid  and 
ledintheartii 


1*555 
31*100 


973*209 


silver  is  explainedin  the  articles  Corn  and  Platb. 

Diamond  ITeioU.— Diamonds  are  weighed  by 

iiats,  15U  of  wnich  make  one  ounce  troy ;  the 

irat  is  therefore  equal  to  3^  troy  grains. 

Pearl  WetuM—th^  troy  ounce  contains  600 


eaiats, 
earat 


pearl  grains,  and  hence  one  pearl  grain  is  fths 
of  a  troy  grain. 

ApoAecariet*  WdffhL—^SO  troy  grains  make  1 
scruple,  3  scruples  make  1  dram,  and  8  drama 
make  1  troy  ounce.  This  weight  is  used  in  med- 
leal  prescriptions  only. 


Tables  for  the  vmtntl  Conyersioii  of  the  British  and  French  Meaenree.* 

M     1     V^Tifc 
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7 
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u 
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8 
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S 
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a 
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1^  :^ivm 

9 

9 

30MIJ 

9 

L^B-Sfle 
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Vh«. 
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Aat^ 

BWIHM, 

is. 

LH-*t. 

i^i*. 

qr.. 

ll«BUi- 

OrvWnH 

Kilo. 

i 
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1 

O'WMfl? 

1 

4m:hg 

1 

2-<in7«l 

] 

(H16479 

1 

0-4A3&4 

1 
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i 

()*BIW,14 

2 

ams^i 

i 

t^airss 

2 

fllilflM 

i 

(ViKl70S 

3 

S7a»a 

3 

1-91401 

3 

l,HtKl3H 

3 

S'7rM4 

3 

n-ii^BH 

a 
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4 

iS'i7:Kit 

A 
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4 

0-ifESH7 

4 
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It 

Hl-57I(lf 

& 

S'Ognafi 

5 

2Sii7aj 

A 

UW5H!7 

A 
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5 
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§ 
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H 
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fl-^m 
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7 

^^^t7p 

7 

Sl»H-22 

7 
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0^4^354 
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3i74fiJ 
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$*33737 
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Thve  tiMis  an)  aIko  equ&llEtitjcni  taliiiii!  of  priccfr  av  well  a^'^  ■>r  m'^tajiurM  and  walkjhtt,  Ihit  in 
lbs  IttfanB  mtlo  of  Ui«  iMUur,  Tliui.  for  eiftniipUi.  9  Ihe.  ^  i^'MflP  kiloentEJinieB  ;  but  vrhfn  the 
pHeeof  mkiteflniBflae  =  9  hvim  w  thiiMnf^.  tfa«  ^nee  of  a  pound  -  A^^lH  frnucn  or  ihUItnRt: 
fliio  9  l^ocrasttHi  =  If-M^l  IN,  j  but  whtci  tho  pKee  of  t  Ib^  =:  j>  fraxLO^  or  thUlin^,  tbu  pi^cA 
ctf  1  kltasiiBia»  =  Iff'MS^t  fruia  or  «blMlnKs,--(  Fffic  notp  nn  p.  47'^- 1 

FBINCIPAL  OLD  MEASURES  SUPERSEDED  BY  THE  IMPERIAL  SYSTEM. 

Meaiure^Length.—Th  ^A)  =  45  Snehyji,        ||chtn  t]j-,  f     .  ■  •  ,  ;   r  Im- 

IFiiM  AfewMre.— The  gail ui  eqitiU  4  quartik,  8  >  vmrh^  ^Ua  iiiiu  i»r|cc^  [^ur  win^  j^iuii,  iMojCt 
pfaats,  or  82  gills,  and  oontajn^Nj  -iJi  cubk  LuiLci^  1  |tli  trom  the?  foniitr. 

or  3780  French  litres.  Of  lUf^>  s^^Uvna  iUv  an- \  Ate  cmd  Bfir  MiiWirf.—Th^  pllou  divided 
ker  contained  10,  the  rundlct  18,  Uiift  %\^n-v  A'J.  In  tlLesamemanni^aii  tlm  tvine  {[qITod.  anti  nqml 
the  bofshead  63,  the  punchoun  ^4,  th^t^lpo  oril^  ctihle  fm^itA,  or  Aaim  FreticJa  mres.  C>r 
bfutt  186,  and  the  tun  858.  these  gitloni  thtt  flrkhi  conEAlncd  9,  tii^  kitd^T- 

The  Imperial  gallon  oOTitfiJiv)  ^-:^4  ^Tiibic  |  bin  ?fl,  tho  bam.'!  36t  tUv  Ho^hOAd  54,  the  |)iiti^ 
Inehes;  therefore  1  winefr-dNjn  (f|Lj:il  0Et.i;:iU1  .diwinti.  thtM»utt  liJfl,  and  thetuii^J6L 
Imperial  gallon;  and  1  I^^Kr-^'nftl  snWua  ctiiml  I     One  oli:  kiilkm  tqu^t  1017149  InipeHjU  ^on  ; 
1*800320  wine  adkm.    Th(    -  l-^n  m  tbgsior  t  ImjK-rLal  j^lrjn  eqiinJ  4»-BiB3:M:[  bIu  i^lloi] ; 

afanost  exactly  fih  less  tha  '  rial ;  or  fi  i  hent^Q  n)>[irci:cJnij,tL''ly  Afi  ai^  gHAota  I'qunJ  GD  Iiu* 

Imperial  callons  equal  6  wl  >  I  ^c>>.  to   p^rfal  fFurton^ 

conrert  wine  gallons  into  '.  iI!ljo?»  de- '     limvci  Mrmurt—Tbi  tniiliel  W\  Encl)c»ii1de 

duet  1th  fh^mi  the  former ;  <.  ert  [ti4^^  ,  n-H^i^  Oitu  outJ<idi>,  B  ^nehet  de«p,  and  im 

per  wtne  gallon  Into  prioei  r^hL  nnUon,  1  ^H'flfyubio  inuh^  ;  hut  yfhvw  hcApfnl  En  i 

add  ith  or  20  per  cent  to  tl  . \ .-  uu ,  t  u  , .r  j,  n. . nt^ .,  1  ,-> .■ , .  t3 1.1 1  .nni .  -jh \m.    tiif«  t 


•  The  elementary  equations  used  In  the  comparison  of  the  French  and  British  measures  are  as 
follow :— For  extension,  the  metre  s  39-37079 ;  for  weight,  the  kilogramme  =  10434  troy  grains. 
The  farmer  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  second  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on 
Brittah  Weiriils  and  Measures,  and  of  the  Annuaire  of  the  French  Board  of  Longitude :  the 
latter  aeoordiag  to  the  London  Mint  Report  on  attested  Standards,  sent  to  Lord  CasUereagh,  by 
D.  U.  Morkr,  Esq.,  Consul-general  at  Park,  1880. 
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bmhelf  nuMto  aoMk,  I9nda  a  ebaldroD,  and  21 
chaldron*  a  score.  TbU  meawire  was  used  for 
ooals,  cufan.  lim«,  ftsh»  potatoes,  and  other  coxn- 
modities.  Apples  and  pears  were  oonmionly  sold 
by  the  Winchester  bushel  heaped. 

Windketter  or  BngHtk  SUmdard  Com  Ma- 
Acre.— The  deoomlnatioas  of  this  measure  were 
the  same  as  the  Imperial.  The  Winchester 
bushel  contained  SUfHi  cnblo  Inches,  or  35*237 
French  Utres.  The  Imperfal  bushel  contains 
ttl8*19S  cubic  faMhes :  hence  iWhiohester  buihel 
or  quarter  equal  0-969447  Imp.  bushel  orqoarter, 
ana  I  Imp.  bushel  or  quarter  equal  I'<l915i6  Win- 
chester bushel  or  quarter ;  or  approximately  33 
Winchester  bushels  orqnarterseqnal39Imp«riaL 

BOOTLANXK 

Meatwret  </  Im^A.— The  standard  Scottish 
ell  of  3S  Scots  or  37-0596  Imperial  inches.  6  ells 
madel  fiOl;  40  fsUs  Ifurlonc ;  and  8  furlongs 
or  1990  db  made  1  mile.  eqnari970'692  Imperial 
yards.    Hence  10  Sooto  mUes  equal  1 U  Imperial 


or  statute  mUes  nearly.  The  chahi  of  lUO  links, 
used  for  land  measure,  was  equal  to  94  ells, 
74' 1 196  Imperial  feet,  or  M93094Imperial  chains. 
WeighU.—thn  standard  Bcottista  Troyee  or 
Dutch  pound  of  16  ounces,  or  956  drops,  equal 
7008*95  troy  grains,  or  about  Ath  heavier  than 
the  aTotad.  pound.  The  Lanark  stone  contained 
16  of  these  pounds,  or  17*391885  lbe.aToird.  The 
Scottish  tron  wdght  used  for  butter  and  cheese 
varied  in  different  places. 

The  standard  Scottish  meal  boll  contained  8 
•tones  Dutch,  or  139*135  lbs.  aToird. ;  but  usually 
reckoned  140  lbs.  In  consequence  of  the  Dutch  or 
Lanark  stone  being  esUmated  at  171  lbs.  avoird. 

Redprooal  ConTersion  of  Winchester  and  Imperial  Measnres.* 


,  liffKMJfMUMrcK.— TbeSeotsnBoBoftnJali, 
'  16chopins,38mutchkfa)s,orl88gl!b7e«aal»O0m, 
I  or  rather  more,  than  3  Imperial  fuona.  The 
Sootoanker  of  SO  pinU  equal  about  7}  Impw  gaBh 

Meatwrtt  ^  Suxfiuo.—S^  square  ells  equal  1 
square  fisll,  40  square  Calls  equal  1  nwd,  aad  4 
roods  equal  1  acre,  equal  1*961183  Imperial  acrs. 
To  convert,  Uierefore,  Soots  wot*  into  Imperial 
multiply  by  1*961183;  and  to  oonveft  lannal 
acres  into  Scots,  multtply  by  0*798906.  A^raxft- 
mately,  93  Scots  acres  equal  99  Imperial  acres ; 
ormors  nearly,  134  Scots  acres  equal  189  Lne- 
rlal  acres.  •  Hence  Scots  aerse  are  oooTertMe 
Into  Imperial  acres  by  multiplyti«  fbe  iiiiialwir 
of  thelbrmer  by  169,  and  divfttv  theptodaet 
by  134.  On  the  other  hand.  Imperial  aerm  are 
convertible  faito  Scots  acres  by  nudttetyte  faf 
134.  and  dividing  the  product  by  ISBl 

Stanifawly  to  convert  prieee  of  land  per  Scotch 
measure  into  prices  per  Imperial,  multiply  the 
former  by  0*79006 ;  or  approximate^  deduct  (th, 
or  more  nearly  4s.  l|d.  per  £\  from  the  Scoca 
price.  Anin,  to  convert  Imperial  prices  into 
Soots,  muhiphr  the  former  by  1*S61I«I:  or  ap- 
proximately add  ith,  or  naore  Marly  is.  99d.  par 
£1  to  the  Imperial  price. 

Com  JfewMTcr.— See  the  article  Boix. 

raSLAKD. 

100  Irish  gallons  =  781  Imp.  gallou. 
11  Irish  mUee    =  14  Imp.  mUea. 
191  Irish  Plaata- 

tion  acres       =  196  Imp.  acres. 
94  Cunnini^iam 

acres  s  31  Imp. 


WIndMstcr  Into  Imperial. 


0-969447 


9-90V41 
3*877788 
4*847935 
5*816689 
6-7861S9 
773M76 
8795093 


0*121181 
0*942362 
0*363543 
0*484793 
0-605904 
07270651  QMrta 
011489661,     1 
0*969447       9 
l'090628ll     3 


Wi*. 


•03090 
-06050 
•00089 

-01515 

•00379 
•00757 
-01136 


Imperial  Into  WIncbcMcr. 


1*031516 
2-063031 
3*094547 
4*196063 
5-157579 
6*188094 
7*290610 
8*252126 
9*283641 


0128939 
0*257879 
0*386818 
0*515758 
0<44697 
0773637 


OD02S76 
1*031516 
1*160455 


As  the  Winchester  and  Imperial  quarters  are  dmilariv  divided,  the  first  two  columns  In  the 
right-hand  Table  wiU  also  serve  for  the  conversion  of  wfaichester  bushels,  pecks,  gallom,  and 
quarts  respectively,  Into  the  same  denominations  in  Imperial ;  while  the  Inverse  operatioo  wma  be 
performed  by  means  of  the  first  two  columns  in  the  left-hand  Table. 

Reciprocal  ConTersion  of  Prices  per  Winchester  and  Imperial  Measures. 


WInchcrter  toto  ImperiaL 

Imperial  into  Wlnehcatcr.                  | 

wu. 

I.p«i;t. 

Wto. 

l»p»taL 

wu. 

^^ 

ta^ 

wiiiiiiiw. 

tevL 

WllBhllf. 

■"i^ 

vu. 

•■      4. 

a.      d. 

4. 

4. 

fc 

■L       4. 

•■      4. 

4: 

1    0} 

90 

20   7» 

1 

1 

0  111 

90 

19    41 

] 

9    01 

95 

25    91 

2 

9 

1  lU 

99 

94    91 

9 

3    U 

30 

30  Hi 
36    li 

3 

3 

9  11 

80 

99    1 

3 

4    H 

35 

4 

4* 

3  101 

36 

SSll 

4 

5    2 

40 

41    3i 

5 

5i 

4  10 

5  » 

40 

88    9 

6 

41 

6    H 

50 

«l    7 

6 

80 

48    5 

6 

il 

7   91 

60 

61  101 

7 

71 

\ 

6    9 

60 

58    9 

7 

il 

8    3 

70 

72    21 

8 

8i 

7    » 

70 

^'3 

i 

7t 

9    3 

80 

82    6» 

9 

iS 

9 

8    81 

m 

9 

81 

10 

10    3 

90 

92  10 

10 

10 

"i| 

90 

87    3 

10 

A 

15 

15    6 

100     103    11 

11 

Ljll 

15 

11 

'  These  taUeebehig  expressed  decimally,  we  have  deemed  ttunneceamry  to  go  higher  tlna  the 
nhie  digits,  as  the  others  can  readUybe  obtained  from  them,  meiely  by  tnnspoaittoo  of  tbededaal 
point,  and  addition.  Thus,  as  9  Winchester  qrs.  =  8725023  ImpecU  qrs.;  90  Wlnoliastv  qnu 
=  87*25088  W  qn..  md  adding  theeerespeeUve  quantities,  we  have  89  WIndHMqxB.  s  9»«^^ 
Imp.qn,    {DmcmAL  FiucnoxM.^  *•  •» 
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Tftble  for  ConvertiDg  Scots  Land  Measure  into  Imperial ;  and  also  for  ConyertiDg 
Prices  per  Sdots  Measure  into  Prices  per  Imperial  Measure. 


Scoa  into  Imperial  Land  llamue. 

ConTenion  of  Price*.                         1 

SMto 

l.p.ri.1 

aM»t» 

bDp.ri.1 

8mu 

iBptrW 

sm.. 

Imp^nml 

80OU. 

lai|i«rial. 

fc<«t% 

l.p. 

■era. 

■ov. 

ML 

•U. 

u 

U    M.      d. 

•.    i 

d. 

i 

0-3168959 

•00788 

1 

•00022 

0  15  1ft 

1 

0    9i 

ft* 

k 

0^305917 

-01576 

2 

•00044 

1  11    8 

2 

1    7 

01 

1 

0-9458876 

-02365 

3 

•00066 

2    7    6 

3 

2    41 

a 

1-2611834 

•03163 

4 

•00088 

3    3    6 

4 

3    2 

2* 

2-5223609 

•03941 

5 

•00109 

3  19    3| 

4  15    11 

6 

3  Hi 

3 

37835503 

•04729 

6 

•00131 

6 

4    9' 

5*0447338 

7 

•05518 

7 

•00153 

5  11    0 

7 

5    6* 

4| 

6*3059172 

a 

•06306 

8 

•00175 

6  em 

7  2^ 

8 

6    4 

5| 

7-5871007 

9 

•07094 

9 

•00197 

9 

7    U 

6* 

8*8282841 

10 

•07888 

10 

•00219 

10 

7  18    61 

10 

7  11 

7 

10*0894676 

20 

•15765 

20 

■00438 

20 

15  17    2 

11 

8    8i 

10 

71 

11*3506510 

30 

•23647 

30 

•00657 

30 

23  15    9 

15 

11  10» 

11 

J!L 

TheflnttwooolumnsvUl  answer  likewlBe  for  converting  Scots  roodsinto  Imperial  roods,  and  Scots 
ftUb  into  Imperial  poles  or  poviies.  The  table  for  (he  oonTerdon  of  prices  shows  the  equivalents 
per  Imperial  acre,  rood,  or  perch,  of  the  given  rates  per  Scottish  acre,  rood,  or  fiall,  respectively. 

MEASURES  AND  DIVISIONS  of  TIME.  The  principal  measures  of  time  are 
those  fomished  by  nature  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  reyolution  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,->period8 
respectivel V  denoted  bv  the  terms  Day,  Month,  and  Year.  For  ordinary  purposes, 
however,  these  are  reckoned  by  approximate  or  conventional  methods.  The  Civil 
Day  is  tne  mean  solar  day.  The  Lunar  Month  is,  except  in  Eastern  countries, 
superseded  by  the  Kalenoar  Month.  The  Ciyil  Year,  or  mean  solar  year,  was 
adjusted  by  Julius  Caesar  (b.  c.  45),  who,  estimating  the  solar  revolution  at  365 
days  6  hours,  fixed  that  the  year  would  consist  of  365  days  in  three  successive 
years,  and  366  in  the  fourth,  called  leap  year.  This  method,  denominated  Old  Stple, 
was  adopted  and  continued  by  all  Christian  nations  until  a.d.  1582.  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Julian  year  was  too  long  by  about  11  minutes,— tne  true  length 
of  the  solar  year  being  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes  nearly.  To  rectify  this  error, 
which  had  tnen  led  to  an  advance  of  about  10  days,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordained 
that  the  year  1582  should  consist  of  355  days  only ;  and,  to  prevent  a  like  irregular- 
ity in  fhtnre,  it  was  decreed  that  when  a  number  denoting  a  complete  century  is 
not  divisible  by  4,  as  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  such  years  should  do  reckoned  as 
common  years,— an  arrangement  involving  an  excess  of  but  one  day  in  5200  years. 

The  Gregorian  Kalendu*,  or  New  Style,  was  gradually  adopted  m  all  Chnstian 
eonntries.  except  those  which  acknowledge  the  Greek  Church.— Russia  and  Greece. 
In  Britain,  it  was  adopted  in  1752,  when  the  difference  of  time  being  11  days, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  3d  of  September  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th. 
During  the  present  century,  the  Old  Style  is  to  be  reckoned  12  days  later  than  the 
New  ^yle.  Thus,  a  Russian  or  Greek  bill  dated  the  10th  day  of  any  month,  must 
be  reckoned  from  the  22d  day  <^  the  same  month  in  every  place  where  the  Grego- 
rian Kalendar  is  used. 

The  Regnal  Yeabs  of  Sovsreions  are  commonly  used  in  dating  public  docu- 
ments. In  the  following  table  the  periods  when  the  sovereigns  began  to  reign  are 
stated  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Hams  Nicolas*  ^  Chronology  of  History." 

BnOLIBH  SoVKltKlONS  FBOM  TOT  CoNQUBST. 


WDliam  I.  {the 
Ctrnquenr). . . . 

Wm.  IL  (JtH/W). 

Henry  L   (Btem- 
cUre) 

Stephen 

Henry  II 

Richard  I 

John. 

H«iry  IIL 

Edward  I 

Edward  IL.... 

Edward  III.... 

fticfaardlL... 

Henry  lY 


1100  Ang. 
lISSDec 
1154  Dec. 
1189  Sept. 
ll<«May 
1216  Oct. 
127«  Nov. 
1307  July 
1327  Ju)* 
1377  June 
1390  Sept. 


enry  V. 

[enry  VI 

Edward  lY 

V 

(^Richard  III 

28:HenryVI!« 

]9,HenryyiII 

SBdwapdVL 

27iB(Iaiy 

S8;EUzabeth 

so  James  L 

8,Charle8L 

SSlCommonwealth ; 
2S\  trom  the  ezeen- 
3(q  tionofCharietL, 


Bi«HitoK«ica. 


U13  Mar.  SI 

14S2Sept. 

1461  Mar. 

1483  April 

1483  June  Se 

148ft  Aug. 

1509  April  SfllWm.  (III. 

1547  Jan.       ' 

1553  July 

1558  Nov.  17 

1603  Mar.  24  George  II. 

1625  Mar.  27'^  " 


Jan.  30,  1649,  to 
the  restoration  of 
CharleelL 
SiCharlesIL  (resto- 
^    red*). 
II. 

)&Mary 
IIL   • 

dAnne. 

George  L. 


2S  James  I 


2fl  WUUam  1 


George  ]II». . 
GeoigelV... 
WUUam  I Y.. 
Yictoria 


1680 
1685 
1688 
1694 
1702 
1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 


May  29 
Feb.  € 
Feb.  la 
Dea 
Mar.  4 
Aug. 
June  II 
Oct.  25 
Jan.  2!1 
June2fi 
JnneSf 


« In  aome  historical,  and  fai  all  legal  doeamentt,  the  reign  of  Oharies  IL  is  reckoned  firom  the 
death  of  his  Cather,  Charles  L 
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TheTuics  reoognlaedintbediflivmitdiTiaioiis  of  the  UnHed  Kiii#;dom  for  le 
and  money-pftymenis  are  aa  follow: — 

In  Bnakmd  and  JrOtrnd:  Ladj  Day,  March  25;  Mldaaimner,  Jona  S4;  Miohaalmaa  Day, 
geptMnberS9;  and  Chriftmaa,  December  2fiw  „     ,.    ,  * .,        ^  m* 

In  Seottand:  CandlemM,  Pebruanr «;  Whttaundajr,  May  15;  Lammas,  Angurt  1 ;  md  Mar- 
tinmaa,  November  11.  When  aoy  01  these  falls  on  8iind«y,  the  following  Monday  U  considered 
to  be  the  Term  Day. 

GENERAL  KALENDAR  PROM  1796  TO  18M. 


Tear*. 


G  I  P  I  B 
I79b!i7»  1800 
18i»4  1805  18(16 


1810 

1891 
1897 
1839 
1838 

1849 
1855 
I860 
1866 

1877 
1883 
1888 
1894 


1811 
1816  I8I7 
1899  1893 

1828 
1833  1834 
1839 

1844  1845 
18B0  1851 

18S6 
1861  1889 
1867 

1879  1873 
1878  1879 

1884 
1889  1890 
1895 


D 

1801 
1807 
1819 
1818 

1829 

iai5 

1840 
1846 

1857 
1863 
1868 
1874 


1891 
1806 


C 
18U9 

1813 
1819 
1894 
1830 

1841 
1847 
1852 


1889 
1875 
1880 
1886 

1807 


B 
1803 
1806 
1814 

1895 
1831 
1836 
1849 

1853 
1850 
1864 
1870 

1881 
1887 
1892 


1809 
1815 
1830 


1837 
1843 
1848 
1854 

1865 
1871 
1876 
1889 

1893 


189811899 


January *! 

October > 

May 

August \ 

February  {leap  pear).,  f 

February \ 

Maitfa V 

November j 

June 

September \ 

Deoember f 

Janoary  {l$ap  pear) ... 

April 

July^........ 


::;} 


Suodajn. 


9     3 

9  10 
18  17 
23  24 
3031^ 

B|  C 

CD 

D    E 


6'  7 
13  14 
90  21 
97,98 


FiG 

g!a 

AJB 

I 

C.D 


Use.— To  find  the  dav  of  the  week  answering  to  May  4, 184a— Above  1840  hi  theleft-hand  table, 
is  found  the  DominicM  or  Svndap  Letter  D ;  and  over  D,  contiguous  to  May,  in  the  rig^hMM 
table,  it  the  figure  3,  the  date  of  Bundav ;  the  4th,  therefore,  ia  Monday. 

The  converse  of  this  operation,  namely,  to  find  the  day  o<  the  month  oorreqDondlng  to  tba  day 
of  the  week,  is  too  evident  to  require  illustration. 

The  months  January  and  February,  it  will  be  observed,  are  to  be  referred  to  separately  to  leap 
years :  such  years  may  be  known  by  a  blank  space  always  preceding  them  in  the  Mft-hand  tMb, 

The  MoHAicmDAif  Kalkndar  dates  from  the  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca 
to  Medina,  which,  aooording  to  the  civil  calcnlationy  ooonrred  on  July  16,  a.d.  622, 
henoe  called  the  epoch  of  the  tfraq^^/fiflB^tro.  The  years  of  the  Hegira  are  lunar 
years,  and  contain  12  lunar  months,  each  commencing  with  the  new  moon ;  a  prac- 
tice which  leads  to  great  conftasion,  as  each  lunar  month  retrogrades  thnra^  all 
the  difliarent  seasons  in  nearly  82^  solar  years.  The  months  consist.  like  oors,  of 
weeks,  each  day  of  which  bcAns  in  the  eToning  after  sunset  As  tbe  lunar  year 
consists  of  364  days  and  ll-30ths  of  a  day,  a  iractioQ  which^  in  the  course  <n  38 
years,  amounts  to  11  days;  the  years  of  the  Hegira  are  divided  into  cycles  of  30 
years;  19  of  which  are  termed  common  years  01  354  days  each,  and  the  11  others 
intercalary,  or  abounding  yeart,  frem  their  consisting  01  one  day  more  :  these  are 
the  2d,  5th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  16i^  18th,  21st,  24th,  26th,  and  29th.  To  ascertain 
whether  any  given  year  be  intercalary  or  not,  divide  it  bv  80 ;  and  If  any  of  the 
above  numbers  remain,  the  year  is  one  of  355  days.  In  cnronoloer,  historv,  and 
public  documents,  the  Turks  use  months  which  contain  altematelySO  and  29  days, 
except  the  last  month,  which  in  intercalary  years  contains  30  days.  The  names  of 
these  months,  with  the  length  of  each,  are  as  follow  :~Moharram,  30;  Saphar,29; 
Kabia  1. 80;  Rabia  II.  29 ;  Guimadhi  I.  30 ;  Guimadhi  II.  29;  Redfeb,  30;  Scha- 
ban,  29;  Ramadhan,  30;  Schoual,  29;  Dhu*l  Kadah,  30;  Dhni  Hajjah,  29,  and  in 
intercalary  years  30  days. 

The  day  on  which  any  year  of  the  Hegira  bertns  will  be  ascertained  with  toler- 
able accuracy  by  the  following  calculations  :— A&ltiply  the  years  elapsed  by  970203; 
cut  off  six  decimals;  add  622*54,  and  the  sum  will  be  the  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  decimal  of  the  day  foUowingin  old  style.  Again,  to  reduce  the  Christian  era 
to  the  Mohammedan,  subtract  622  from  the  current  year ;  multiply  bv  1*0307;  cut 
off  four  decimals,  and  add  '46 :  the  sum  will  be  the  year  and  dedmai  of  the  day, 
old  style. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  the  splendid  French  work  **  L*Art  de  Y^ 
rifier  les  Dates,^'  shovrs  the  dav  of  the  Christian  kalendar  on  which  each  Moham- 
medan year  begins,  fh>m  a.  d.  1840  to  1900;  from  which^  and  the  preceding  list  of 
months,  the  general  oorrespondence  of  dates  may  be  easily  determined. 
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An»  Htf . 

Au*Da».i 

Abb*  Btg. 

Abdo  OkiB. 

AbiioH«» 

AuoDoa. 

1 

1256* 

1840 

March  5  | 

1277 

1860 

July  90 

1298 

1880 

Dec 

4 

1257 

1841 

Feb. 

23 

1278* 

1861 

July   9 

1299 

1881 

Nov. 

23 

1258 

1842 

Feb. 

12 

1279 

1862 

June  29 

1300* 

1882 

Nov. 

12 

1S59« 

1843 

Feb. 

1 

1280 

1863 

June  18 

1301 

1883 

Nov. 

2 

I960 

1844 

Jan. 

22 

1281* 

1864 

June  6 

1302 

1884 

Oct. 

91 

1261 

1846 

Jan. 

10 

1282 

1865 

M«y  27 

1303* 

1885 

Oct. 

10 

1262* 

1846 

Dec 

30 

1283 

1866 

M^  16 

1304 

1886 

Sept. 

30 

1263 

1846 

Dec 

20 

1284* 

1867 

Blay   5 

1305 

1887 

Sept. 

19 

1264 

1847 

Dec 

9 

1285 

1868 

April  24 

13()6* 

1888 

Bepu 

7 

1965* 

1848 

Nov. 

27 

1286* 

1869 

AprU  13 

1307 

1880 

Aug. 

28 

1266 

1849 

Nov. 

17 

1287 

1870 

April  3 

1306* 

1890 

Aui. 

17 

1287* 

1850 

Nov. 

6 

1288 

1871 

3farch23 

1300 

1891 

Aui. 

7 

1268 

1851 

Oct. 

27 

1289* 

1872 

March  U 

1310 

1892 

July 

26 

1269 

1852 

Oct. 

15 

1290 

1873 

March  1 

1311* 

1893 

July 

15 

1270* 

1853 

Oct. 

4 

1291 

1874 

Feb.  18 

1312 

1894 

July 

5 

1271 

1854 

Sept. 

24 

1292* 

1875 

Feb.   7 

1313 

1895 

June 

94 

1273* 

1855 

Sept. 

13 

1293 

1876 

Jan.  28 

1314* 

1896 

June 

19 

1866 

Sept. 

1 

1294 

1877 

Jan.  le 

1315 

1897 

June 

9 

1278 

1857 

Ailg. 

22 

1295* 

1878 

Jan.   5 

1316  • 

1898 

May 

99 

1858 

Aug. 

11 

1296 

1878 

Dec.  26 

1317 

1889 

May 

19 

1276* 

1850 

^J^ 

31 

1297* 

1879 

Dec  15 

1318 

1900 

-M*L 

1 

*  Intercabry  or  abounding  year*. 

In  scientific  compotations,  the  Mohammedans  use  the  solar  year ;  bat  always 
according;  to  the  Julian  kalendar  or  old  style. 

MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN,  ajmuid-dachy  lying  in  N.  Germany,  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  contiguous  to  Frussia,  Hanover,  and  the  territoij  of  Lu- 
bec.  Area,  4788  sq.  nules.  ropulation,  494,530.  Government,  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

The  country  is  generally  level  and  fertile ;  agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  people ; 
and  the  manuiSsctures  are  inconsiderable,  though  some  pains  are  bestowed  on  those  of  Ifnen  and 
woollen.  The  exports  consist  almost  ^olly  of  farm-produce ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Meek's  re- 
pOTt  (Par.  Paper,  1849:  No.  7)t  they  amounted,  on  an  aver^  of  the  Syears  1839-1841,  to  905,699 
quarters  wheat ;  79,674  qrs.  rye ;  56,943  qrs.  barley ;  99,665  an.  oats ;  and  28,587  qn>  pease ; 
berides  800,(N10  lbs.  wool,  mostlv  of  fine  quaH^,  1.550.000  lbs.  bones,  rapeseed  cake,  hides,  and 
other  articles.  The  imports  embrace  most  kinds  or  manu&ctnres  and  tropical  produce,  salt .  wtaie, 
taUow.  hemp,  &c.  The  foreign  trade  is  conducted  partly  through  Hambuiv  by  the  Elbe,  but 
chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Rostodc  and  Wiamar  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  prindpal  Interoourse  is  with 
Sinland.  The  trade  of  the  grand-doofay,  however,  is  nmch  checked  by  the  vicinity  of  Hamburg 
and  Lubec,  and  the  heavy  duties  imposed  by  the  Prussian  tariff. 

■    * Besinlat.54'*5'N.,long.  12*  20^8.  on  the  river  War- 


Sostockt  the  chief  port  and  largest  town^ 
now,  about  9  miles  from  Its  mouth  ;  pop.  18.200. 
aboot  830  veaels,  borthoi  35,338  tons,  belong  to  it. 


In  1840,  702  vessels  entered  the  port ;  and 


Measuru  and  WeiaM$,—M  Rostock  the  ell 
of  9  fset  =  99}  Brit,  faicbee.  The  liquid  raea- 
aurea  are  the  same  as  In  Lubec  The  Rostock 
com  scheffel  =  1-07  Brit.  busheL  100  Ros- 
tock lbs.  =  119  lbs.  avoird. ;  but  the  weighto 
chiefly  used  are  those  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg. 

lf<m<|f.— Accounts  are  stated  in  thalers  or 
dollars  of  48  schillings,  each  of  19  pfennhigs ; 
also  in  marks  of  16  schillings.  The  dollar  = 
3b.  M±  The  mincipal  coin  is  the  Constitution 
i  piece,  which  is  estimated  at  39  sohillings. 
Foreign  exchanges  are  transacted  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  Hamburg,  the  usual  rate  being 
130  dollars  for  300  maria  banco. 


In  the  8.  of  Mecklenburg,  Prussian  monies  and 
measures  are  common. 

The  Dutiet  are  levied  according  to  a  tariff 
published  hi  Rostock  in  1748,  called  the  Accife 
nolle  i  and  at  that  port  they  average,  including 
town  duties,  contilbutions,  and  bridge-money, 
about  3  per  cent  Those  on  exports  do  not  ex- 
ceed this  rate.  The  port  charges  at  Rostock  are 
very  small.  Indeed  lower  than  at  any  other  place 
in  the  Baltic 

The  Bevenue  is  about  £440.000,  of  which 
nearly  £250.000  are  produced  by  the  domains. 
The  debt  is  about  £720,000. 

MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ,a  grand-duchy  contiguous  to  the  foregoing,  with 
which  indeed  it  is  united  by  a  compact  called  the  Landes-Union,  maae  in  1523. 
Area,  1092  s<^.  miles  ;  pop.  89,528.  Being  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  ocean, 
and  of  small  size,  it  possesses  no  commercial  interest.    [Germany.] 

MEDIDA,  a  Brazilian  measure  equal  4}  Imp.  pints  nearly. 

MEDLAR,  the  fruit  of  the  MetpUus  Germanica,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cultivated,  though  to  a  small  extent,  in  this  country.  It  resembles  the 
smaller  apples,  and  possesses  considerable  flavour,  but  does  not  attain  the  ripe- 
ness fit  for  use  until  some  time  after  it  has  been  taken  fh>m  the  tree.  The  Notting- 
ham medlar  is  the  finest,  but  the  Dutch,  a  larger  variety,  is  the  kind  most  prized 
in  En^and. 

MEERSCHAUM,  or  earthr  carbonate  of  magnesia,  is  a  light  substance,  of  a 
white  or  yeUowish  colour;  soft  when  first  dug, but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Principal  localities,  Samos,  Negropont,  NatoBa^  and  Moravia.  It  is  the  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Tuuush  pipes,  and  is  also  employed  as  fuller's  earth. 
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MERCANTILE  SYSTEM,  a  theory  of  political  economy,  fonnerly  in  hi^ 
repute,  which  was  based  on  the  principles  that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  and  silTer, 
and  that  those  metals  conld  be  brought  into  a  country  that  had  no  mines  only  by 
exporting  to  a  greater  amount  than  it  imported.  Its  two  great  engines  for  en- 
riching the  country, therefore, wererestraints  upon  importation,and  encouragements 
to  exportation.  Importation  was  restrained  by  imposing  prohibitions  or  hi^h 
duties,~l«/.  Upon  such  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  as  could  be  produced 
at  home  ;  and,  2d.  Upon  goods  of  almost  all  kinds  firom  those  particular  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous.  Exportation 
again  was  encouraged  hj-^lti.  Drawbacks  i2df  Bounties  ;  dd.  Securing  commercial 
priyileges  in  some  foreign  state  beyond  wnat  were  granted  to  other  countries  ; 
and,  4  A,  Monopolizing  wiiolly  or  partially  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  The  mercantile 
system  was  overthrown  by  Adam  Smith,  by  whom  it  is  discussed  in  the  fourth 
btook  of  the  Wealth  ofNtUunu,  to  which  we  must  refer  for  a  full  exposition  of  its 
fallacies.  In  the  present  work,  f^her  information  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
Balance  op  Trade,  Bouifrr,  CoLoirr,  and  Commerce. 

MERCURY  OR  QUICKSILVER  (Fr.Jlfwmrff.  Ger^Quecktilber,  Sp,  Azogue\ 
a  brilliant  silver-white  metal,  distinguished  by  being  fluid  at  a  natural  temperature. 
Sp.gr.  13*57.  It  boils  at  670**.  At4(r  below  zero  it  becomes  solid.  When  thrown 
on  a  table  it  collects  into  a  globule,  and.  provided  it  is  pure,  runs  without  leaving 
a  tail.  Mercury  is  found  native  in  small  quantities  ;  but  for  commercial  purpoaes 
it  is  always  extracted  firom  the  ore  called  cinnabar,  a  bisulphuret  of  the  metai, 
found  m  Austria,  Spain,  Japan,  China,  and  South  America.  The  most  productive 
mines  are  those  of  Almaden,  near  Cordova  in  Spain,  which  have  been  worked  up> 
wards  of  2000  years  j  of  Idna  in  Austria,  and  of  Huancavelica  in  Pern.  It  occurs 
massive  and  crystallized,  and  of  a  red  colour.  Cinnabar  is  also  prepared  artificially 
by  a  combination  of  8  parts  mercury  and  1  of  sulphur  ;  and  tne  product  is  a  red 
crystallized  mass,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  a  beautiM  scarlet,  extensively 
employed  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  vermilion. 

Mercury  is  principally  employed  for  amalgamation  with  other  metals,  chiefly  gold 
and  silver,  so  as  to  extract  them  from  their  ores.  It  is  used  also  in  gilding,  in 
silvering  mirrors,  and  for  various  philosophical  instruments.  In  me<ucine  it  is 
employed  in  sevem  forms.  The  whitish  insipid  powder  termed  calomel  is  the  pro- 
tocnloride  of  mercury ;  and  the  acrid  nauseous  white  substance,  known  as  corrosive 
tubUmatef  is  the.bicnloride.  The  latter  has  of  late  been  likewise  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  prevention  of  dry-rot. 

The  imports  of  mercury  into  this  country,  almost  wholly  from  Spain,  amount 
annually  to  about  2,000,000  lbs.;  of  which  about  one-eighth  only  is  entered  for  home 
consumption.  The  remainder  is  re-exported  chiefly  to  Mexico  and  Chili ;  but  in 
considerable  quantities  also  to  Guatemah^  the  United  States,  and  East  Indies  ; 
while  smaller  shipments  are  made  to  Russia,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  places. 

TcHXtt  in  leather  b«gs,  4  Ibe.  each ;  in  iron  bottles,  weighing  3  qn.  8  lb*.,  15  Ibe.  per  bottle. 

MERINO,  a  fine  kind  of  woollen  fabric.    [Woollen  Manufacturbs.] 

METRE,  the  rudimentary  unit  of  the  metrical  system  of  France,  fixed  at  the 
ten-milliontn  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  is  equal  39*37079  inches. 

MEXICO,  UNITED  STATES  OF,  formerly  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
is  now  a  federative  republic,  occupying  the  S.  part  of  North  America  and  N. 
part  of  Central  America,  betwixt  16*>  and  42''  N.  lat.  It  consists  of  19  states,  5 
territories,  and  a  federal  district,  besides  an  extensive  outlying  tract.  Area  of  the 
states,  83^600  sq.  miles.  Population  of  the  whole,  variously  estimated  at  from 
6,000,000  to  8,000,000,  of  which  about  one-half  are  Indian  aborigines,  1,250,000 
whites,  and  the  remainder  mixed  races.  Capital,  Mexico,  an  inland  city  ;  pop. 
140,000.  The  Congress  of  the  union  consists  of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  of 
two  legislative  bodies— the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

About  one-half  of  the  surface  of  Mexico  is  situate  within  the  tropics,  while  the  rest  belongs  to 
the  temperate  cone ;  but  of  the  former  more  than  three-fifths  have  a  mild  atmorabere.  aa 
nearly  the  whole  interior  is  composed  of  an  immense  tableland  of  the  mean  height  of  70U0  feet, 
continuous  with  the  Andes  of  S.  America,  and  mnning  from  Iff*  to  40*  N.  latitude.    In  the  c 


of  this  tract,  however,  detached  mountains  occur  whldi  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  table-landgraduall  V  declines  towards  the  temperate  sone ;  but  the  descent  towards  the  coasts, 
especially  the  E.  coast,  is  by  a  graduated  series  of  terraces,  which  produce  an  extraordhuury  divert 
sity  of  vegetation,  and  at  same  time  oppose  great  difficulties  to  the  communication  betweeD 
the  maritime  districts  and  the  interior,  rendering  it  difficult  to  transport  merchandise,  except  on 
muleback.  In  the  equinoctial  region  there  are  onlv  two  seasons,— the  wet,  from  June  or  July  to 
September  or  October,  and  the  dry,  which  hists  eight  months :  in  this  district  the  different  cUmatea 
rise  OS  it  were  one  above  anoUier  from  the  shore,  where  the  mean  temperature  is  about  78**  Fahr., 
to  the  central  plates,  where  it  is  about  62^    The  coast  is  humid  and  unhealthy  for  ttraogets,  but 
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the  toble-taad  is  reoiftrkftble  for  its  salal>rity :  most  of  the  popnlAiion  of  tlie  country  belnff  coneen- 
trated  apon  the  latter.  The  sammit  of  the  table-land  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation ,  owing  to  the 
•beenoe  of  molstiire ;  bat  moriate  of  soda  and  other  saline  substances  exist  in  great  abundance. 
The  remaining  districts  are  in  general  productive.  Maixelsthecfaief  object  of  culture;  besides  which* 
the  banana,  manioc*  the  cereal  grains,  rice,  and  the  potato,  form  the  common  food  of  the  people. 
The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  would  form  a  staple  export,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  tnuuporting  it  to  the  seacoasi  The  narrow  insalubrious  phUn  along  the  coast  called  the  tierra 
eaUenUt  or  hot  country,  is  remaricable  for  its  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  chief  productions  are  the 
suaar-cane,  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  southern  part  of  the  country,  forming  the 
Ist^us.  is  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  importance  of  its  woods  and  medicinal  phuiU,— inchiding 
logwood,  caoutchouc,  vanilla.  Jalap,  and  storax.  besides  the  tree  which  nourishes  the  cochineal 
insect.    Vast  herds  of  horses,  mulM,  and  homed  cattle  cover  the  plains  of  the  northern  states. 

The  mines  of  Mexico,  however,  constitute  the  chief  source  of  its  wealth,  narticuUrly  those 'of 
■ilver,  which  indeed  are  by  Isr  the  most  valuable  in  the  worid.  Gold  is  obtained,  but  only  in 
small  quantitice.  Copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury,  are  also  to  be  found.  The  ffold  is  procured 
diiefly  from  river  deposits  by  washli^,  particulariy  in  the  province  of  Sonora:  the  veins  of  this 
metal  are  roost  common  in  Oaxaoa.  The  silver  is  mostly  procured  from  veins,  and  the  following  is  a 
list  of  the  richest  mines  :•— Onanaxuato,  in  state  or  province  of  iiuA  name ;  Catoroe,  in  San  Luis 
Potosi ;  Zacatecas,  in  province  of  that  name ;  Real  oel  Monte,  near  Mexico:  Bohmos,  in  Xalisco ; 
Otiarisamey,  In  Durango;  Sombrerete,  in  Zacatecas ;  Tasco,  near  Mexico ;  Batopilas,  in  Durango ; 
Zuriapan,  near  Mexico ;  Tresnillo,  in  Zacatecas ;  Ramos,  in  San  Luis  de  Potosi ;  Parral,  hi  Dur- 

^Aecording  to  Mr  Ward  (Mexico  in  1827,  vol.  U.  p.  38),  the  annual  avenge  produce  of  the  mines 
before  the  revolution  to  1810  amounted  to  $24,000,000  (£4,800,000),  and  the  average  exports  to 
$22,000,000  (£4,400,000) :  but  after  that  event,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Old  Spaniards,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  fhnds  which  kept  the  mhies  in  operation, 
caused  a  great  Cslling  off;  and  in  mi,  when  the  separation  frt>m  the  mother-country  became 
faevitaUe,  the  coinage  sunk  to  $8,067,560  (£1,613,619).  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  extraordinary 
efforts  b^psn  to  be  nukle  by  Brilidi  capitalists  to  restore  the  mines,  and  during  the  speculative 
exeiteroent  of  1825,  many  tofot-stock  companies  were  formed  for  this  purpose.  These  associations 
began  with  spirit,  and  their  shares  speedily  attatoed  extravagant  premiums ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  almost  every  thing  had  to  be  reconstructed.  The  expenses  attending  the  preliminary  opera- 
tioos  absorbed  neariy  the  whole  subscribed  capital ;  while,  owing  to  the  defective  mode  of  extract- 
ing the  ore,  and  the  mismanagement  o!  many  of  the  companies'  agents,  the  produce  was  much  Iom 
than  was  expected ;  and,  to  consequence,  many  of  the  undertakiiifli  were  abandoned.  Withto  a 
few  years,  no  less  than  £3,000,000  of  British  capital  were  expended  to  enterprises  connected  with 
these  mtoes ;  besides  considerable  tovestments  dv  American  and  German  companies.  Notwith- 
standing these  exertions,  and  the  more  improved  processes  which  are  understood  to  have  been 
lately  adopted,  the  silver  produced  at  present  is  not  esthnatedto  exceed  £2,300,000 ;  nor  the  gold. 
£100,000 ;  the  former  betog  thus  only  about  one-half,  and  the  latter  scarcely  above  one- third  oi 
the  amount  produced  before  the  revolution.  [Bullion.]  The  English  companies  at  present  to 
operation  are  six  to  number,  and  the  fiinds  tovested  by  each  are  estimated  as  follows :— Real  del 
Monte.  £500,000;  United  Mexican,  £1,200,000;  Anglo-Mexican,  £1,000,000;  Botonos,  £150,000; 
Balpoyahna,  £180,000 ;  Catorce,  £60.000.  The  Bolanos  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  snccessfhL 

Manufactures  to  Mexico  are  generally  in  a  rude  state.  The  best  were  formerly  those  of  gold 
and  sU va>-plated  artides,  though  these  have  nowprobably  dedtoed ;  coarse  eartlienware,  woollens, 
a»d  cottons,  are  made  to  some  parts  of  the  toterior ;  ahn  soda,  soap,  gunpowder,  and  leather. 

The  external  commerce  of  Mexico,  viewed  comparatively  with  its  popuktion  and  natural  re- 
sources, is  inconsiderable.  This  is  occasioned  Partly  by  tiie  difficult  communication  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast,  but  noalnly  to  the  continued  dissensions  which  have  prevailed  since  the 
revolutton.  The  exports,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  £3,000,000  to  £3,500,000  a-year, 
consist  chiefly  of  silver,  which,  with  oochtoeal  and  gold,  is  mostlv  sent  to  Britain ;  there  are,  be- 
skies,  sugar,  copper  (sent  fh>m  Gaymas  to  China),  indigo,  coffee,  cotton,  hides  (shipped  tnm 
Upper  Califbmia;,  tobacco.  Jalap,  sarsi^Mrilla,  vaniUa,  Campeachy  wood,  and  ottier  <mig8  and 
dye-woods. 

The  principal  Import  is  ouicksOver,  of  which  about  6,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  consumed 
te  the  mtoes;  It  is  mostly  brought  from  England,  toto  which  It  is  carried  from  SpiUn;  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  linens,  are  brought  firom  Britain,  also  Iron,  hardware,  arms,  and  earthen- 
ware ;  glass-ware  and  Hnen  from  Germany ;  paper  from  Italy  and  France ;  wine  and  brandy 
from  Spato  and  France;  oHve-oil  from  Spain;  bats  from  France;  spices  firom  Engfawd,  East 
Indies,  and  China ;  silks  from  China,  Britain,  and  France ;  cocoa  firom  Yenezuda  and  Ecuador. 
The  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufoctures  sent  annually  to  Mexico  fluctuates  gen- 
eraUy  between  £400,000  and  £700.0001  An  extensive  trade  Is  carried  on  with  the  United  States, 
where  most  of  the  Mexican  products  find  a  ready  market,  and  are  paid  for  to  the  manu&etures  of 
those  states  or  of  Europe. 

The  Cki^ Ports  for  foreign  trade  are— to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Vera  Crux,  TampIco,  Campeachy, 

Matamoras.  Sisal,    -"  "^ '"    "^  '^-   " * -'   ^ '      '^ 

Gulf  of  California, 
Crux,  on  the  east  coast, 
meriy  the  sole  port  ' 
-t;ltluks: 


whkh  are  moMly  sent  tnm  Tampioo,  the  port  nearest  to  the  richest  mtoing  districts.  Vera  Cruz 
Is  defended  by  the  oelebimted  castle  of  Ban  Juan  de  Ulloa ;  It  b  very  unhealthv ;  and  its  harbour  is 
merely  a  bad  anchorage,  open  to  the  north  winds,  which  bh>w  with  dreadful  impetuodty  from 


October  tiU  ApriL  Indeed,  scarcely  anv  of  the  ports  on  the  east  side  are  good,— an  accumulation 
of  sand  being  constantly  driven  tato  them  by  the  trade-wtods.  The  shipping  freqoenttog  tlie 
Mexican  ports  Is  of  toconsMerable  amount,  owing  to  the  staples  of  its  trade  being  mostly  artklea 
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TheMeasuretand  ITe^Mf  are  in  geoena  those 
of  Spain  ;  bat  the  BritiBh  rarA  and  French 
anne  are  also  oaed  in  the  lale  Of  European  pieee- 
goods. 

AfiMuy.— The  principal  money  of  account  fai 
Mexico,  and  throo^out  Spanish  America,  is  the 
piastre  or  dollar(t )  ,which  is  dirided  into  8  reals, 
or  100  cents.    The  real  is  also  divided  into  16 

anartos  or  34  manTedis ;  intoSmedios,  4  quar- 
illos,  or  8  ocharos;  and,  as  In  paying  duties, 
into  ISgranoe. 

The  coins  are,— In  gold,  doubloons  or  ounces 
(nominally  of  16  dollars),  also  |,  |,  and  1  dou- 
bloons :  In  silTer.  dolhtfs.  i  dollars,  i  doUars  or 
pesetas,  and  reals  of  Mexican  plate :  In  copper, 
quartillos,  and  daoos  or  odiaTos.  Hie  gold 
coins  throuffhout  Spanish  America  are  generally 
minted,  as  in  Spain,  at  the  rate  of  8|  doubloons 
to  the  Castile  mark,  21  carats  fine ;  making  the 
doubloon,  when  of  full  weight,  worth  £3, 4s.8id. 
The  silver  coins  (except  in  the  Colombian  states) 
are  also  generally  minted  as  in  Spain  at  the  rate 
of  8k  dollars,  17  half-dollars,  34  pesetas,  or  68 
reals  to  the  C^stilian  mark.  The  standard  of 
the  dollar,  which  is  usually  termed  the  hard 
dollar  {peso  dwo  or  /uerte),  and  sometimes  the 
Spanish  dollar,  is  lOf  dhieroe  fine  in  IS,  and  its 
value,  when  of  full  weight,  is  4s.2id.  The  half- 
dollar  is  of  proportional  value.  The  pesetas  and 
reals,  however,  are  always  inferior.  The  Span- 
ish standard  for  these  smaller  cobu  is  91  dineros 
fine ;  but  in  several  of  the  new  republics  this 
standard  has  been  reduced:  in  Bolivia  It  is 
now  only  8  dineros,  or  Jds  pure  silver  to  Jd  of 
alloy. 

The  dollar  of  account  is  redeemed  both  in  the 
small  base  coins  (which  form  the  ordinary  cur- 
rency of  the  Spanish-American  states)  and  in 
hard  dollars ;  the  latter  occur  chiefly  in  foreign 
trade.  The  usual  exchange  of  the  hard  dollar 
is  about  4Ud. ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  S^  per  £1, 


MsAKOBBB,  MoMjnr,  FniAiicas,  6ce. 


or  %S0O  per  £100.   RemKtaaoei  to  Barope, 
however,  are  commonly  made  in  specie. 

Duties  on  imports  are  regulated  by  a  tariff, 
non-enumerated  articles  in  wideh  pay  40  per 
cent. ;  quicksilver,  tools,  and  seen  ar«  free. 


Articles,  the 

dutyfk«e, 

thediape 


the  produce  of  MeKioo,majb< 
I,  except  the  preetons  metals, 
B  of  ore,  ingots,  or  dost,  are  pi 


be  exported 
B,  wWeh,  fat 

», are  prohibited; 

2  per  cent.,  ana 


gold,  wrought  or  coined,  pays  i 

sUver  31  per  cent,    ^e  import 'duties,  being 

generallv  high,  they  are  evaded  by  mmxsj  de- 


vices, which  are  connived  at  l>y  the  e 
officers,  who  are  notorious^  corrupt. 

I'^bioiioer.— The  public  revenue  was  Intdy 
stated  to  average  about  $18  MtMMM)  (£S,»NMm>l, 
irivedfk-  .    .  -^.    . 


mostly  derived  trxnn  customs ;  hot  this  is  ex- 
ceeded by  the  charges  upon  it,  and  the  finaneee 
have  been  long  in  a  disordered  state.  Tbedooi- 
estic  debt  Is  consMerable ;  and  there  is  a  foreign 
debt,  originally  composed  of  two  Bngjiah  loans ; 
oneInl824of  £3,200,000,5  per  oenta,  nesotiated 
at  58  per  cent.;  the  other,  in  1826,  of  the  same 
amount,  of  6  per  cents,  raised  at  89|.  By  a  sub- 
sequent arrangement,  the  unredeemed  portion 
of  these  loans,  with  the  arrears  of  interest  due 
on  them,  were  consolidated ;  ttie  6  per  cents 
being  taken  at  par,  and  the  6  per  cents  at  I12| 
per  cent. ;  and  the  whole  created  into  a  9  per 
cent  stock,  amounting  to  £9,247,378,  8s.  6d,— 
one-half,  £4,623,689,  4s.  3d.,  bearing  interest 
from  1st  October  1837;  the  other  half,  called 
**  Defored  Bonds,"  to  bear  interest  finom  1st 
October  1847.  Little  has  shice  been  done  towards 
paymmt  of  the  dividends. 

A  Trmtg  between  Mexk»  and  Oreat  Britaia 
was  executed  on  26th  December  1826,  providing 
for  the  protection  and  security  of  their  com- 
merce, and  (daeing  the  two  states  respectively 
towards  eadi  other  on  the  footing  of  the  xaom 
favoured  nations. 


MICA,  a  finely  foliated  mineral  substance,  sometimes  used  as  a  snbstitnte  for 
lass,  narticnlarly  in  certain  kinds  of  stoves,  to  enclose  the  fire  without  concealing 
large  sheets  of  mica  met  with  in  this  country  are  mostly  importaa 


from  Siberia. 

MILE,  an  itinerary  measure,  varying  in  different  countries.  [Mbasurb.] 
MILK  (Fr.  Lak.  Ger.  Milch),  a  secreted  liquid  intended  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  young  of  mammtferous  animals.  The  milk  of  the  cow  is  that  chiefly  used  by 
mankind.  Butter  is  obtained  from  this  fluid  by  agitation,  and  cheese  by  coagulation. 
The  cow  yields  her  milk  most  plentiAilly  for  some  time  after  calving ;  then  gradu- 
ally yields  less  and  less ;  and  for  six  weeks  or  more  previous  to  bringing  forth 
her  young,  she  usually  becomes  dry.  The  quantity  vanes  Areatly  vrith  the  nealth, 
constitution,  and  treatment  of  the  animals ;  but  on  a  well-managed  dury-fimn. 
where  a  proper  breed  of  cows  exists,  the  average  yearly  produce  may  be  reckoned 
at  from  700  to  800  gallons  for  each.  Two  gallons  of  milk  or  a  little  more  will  yield 
about  1  lb.  of  butter  ;  and  from  7  to  8  pints  will  yield  1  lb.  of  cheese  {Low*s  Agri- 
culture).  Milk  is  only  raised  for  direct  sale  in  the  ndghbouihood  of  towns :  in 
London  and  its  environs,  Mr  Youatt  estimates  that  12,000  cows  are  kept  at  present 
for  that  purpose  alone.  At  greater  distances  from  towns,  milk  is  generally  converted 
into  butter  ;  and  in  still  more  remote  places  into  cheese,  or  into  butter  which  is 
salted.  Mr  M'Queen  values  the  annual  produce  of  tne  dairy  in  the  U.  K.  as 
follows :— Milk,  £12,000,000;  butter,  £13,500,000;  cheese,  £7,000,000;  total, 
£.'»'2,500,000.-(5te/M<tc»,  p.  48.) 

MILLET,  a  kind  of  grain  {Holctu)  imported  into  this  country  fr^m  Germany 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  chiefly  for  feeding  small  birds.  There  are  a  variety  ra 
different  species.    In  most  countries  lying  under  the  warmer  latitudes  of  the  tem- 

Serate  zone,  the  millets  form  a  very  essential  article  of  domestic  economy,  being 
eprived  oi  the  husk  and  used  whole  as  rice,  or  ground  into  meal  and  flour,  and 
made  into  bread. 
MILREA,  the  integer  of  account  in  Braztl  and  Portugal. 
MINIUM,  or  RED  LEAD,  is  massicot  finely  ground  and  calcined.    It  b  a 
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red  powder,  bat  with  a  liability  to  turn  black.  It  is  lued  in  painting,  in  the  xnanu* 
facture  ofuass,  and  in  snrgeiy. 

MIN01\  an  old  French  measore,  eooal  I'078  Imp.  bushel. 

MISCAL,  an  Oriental  wei^t,  equal  74  troy  grains  nearly. 

MOCHA  STONE,  is  a  semi-transparent  oalcedony,  including  various  ramified 
forms  produced  by  iron,  or  other  mineral  substances,  but  sometimes  also  by  the 
presence  of  Tegetable  bodies,  such  as  mosses.  The  finest  are  found  in  Gv\jerat,  but 
reoeiTed  their  name  from  baring  been  brought  from  Mocha.  An  inferior  sort  is 
also  found  in  Crermany. 

MODENA,  a  ducal  state  in  N.  Italy,  between  the  Papal  States  and  Parma. 
Area,  2080  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1833, 403,500.  The  government  is  the  most 
abeomte  in  Italy. 

About  one-half  of  the  territonr  is  oorered  bj  the  diafn  of  the  Apennliiee  and  its  olbets ;  one- 
thhrd  more  foims  part  of  the  plain  of  Lombardj ;  and  a  small  but  rich  strip  extends  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Principal  towns,  Modena  and  IU«gio.  Exports,  homed  <^tle, 
gwhne,  fhiit,  rilk,  com,  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  and  the  marble  of  Carrara,  both  wrought  and  un- 
wrought,  which  employs  1800  workmen,  and  yields  annually  about  £30,000.  A  great  fair  takes 
pbboe  at  Keggio,  in  Much. 

The  braecio  of  Modena  =  84*31  Imp.  faiehes ;  the  braeda  of  R^;gio  =  20-85  Imp.  inches.  The 
blolea,  land  measure,  of  7%  tavole  =  0*7009  Imp.  acre.  The  stajo  of  com  =  1*94  Imp.  busheL 
The  qnintal  of  100  Modena  lbs.  =  70*4ff  lbs.  avo&d. ;  and  100  Resgio  lbs.  =  7274  lbs.  avoird. 

The  general  money  of  account  is  the  lira  Italiana,  divided  into  lOO  centhnes,  and  equal  in  value 
to  the  French  Ihuic,  or  9id.  The  old  Modena  Hra  of  SO  soldi  or  940  denari  =  3|d. ;  and  the  lira 
ofB«gglo  =  8|d. 

M06KX  an  Italian  measure  of  capacity,  varying  in  different  places. 

MOHAIR,  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat ;  it  is  maide  into  camlets,  &c. 

MOHUK  the  principal  gold  coin  of  India. 

MOIDORE,  OR  LISBONNINE,  an  old  Portuguese  gold  coin,  value  26s.  lUd. 

MOLASSES.    [SuQAB.] 

MONEY,  any  commodity  employed  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value 
of  others,  as  the  equivalent  given  for  them,  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Various 
articles  have,  in  different  states  of  civilisation,  been  used  to  perform  uie  functions 
of  money,— as  cattle,  salt,  furs,  tobacco,  silk,  cowry  shells,  and  some  others ; 
but  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  fflobe  these  are  now  supersedea  by  silver  and  gold, 
owing  to  their  gpsater  portability,  divisibility,  and  indestructibflity,  and  totneir 
being  less  liable  than  almost  anv  other  commodities  to  fluctuations  of  value.  In 
early  ages,  the  denominations  of  money  were  identical  with  those  of  weight,  and 
the  metals  were  circulated  in  ingots  or  small  masses.  But  as  civilisation  advanced, 
and  transactions  increased,  the  constant  trouble  of  weighing  them,  and,  in  most  in- 
stanoes,  of  also  assaying  them,  produced  a  degree  of  inconvenience,  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of  small  piece&^mpressed  with  a  national  stamp,  wmch  rendered 
both  operations  unneceeoary.  These,  under  the  name  of  Coins,  became  thus  in 
general  use  in  transactions  between  indiriduals  belonging  to  the  same  political 
community  ;  though  silver  and  gold,  in  their  former  state  of  ingots  or  bars,  have 
continued  to  be  emplo^red,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  international  exchanges. 

Some  states,  in  their  coinage,  have  made  use  of  one  metal  only  as  standard 
money,  or  legal  tender  to  any  amount ;  others,  of  both  gold  and  silver,  at  a  certain 
fixed  relative  value.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  standard  is  gold,  which  is  coined  at 
the  rate  of  1869sovereigns  from  40  troy  pounds  of  standard  metal,or,what  is  the  same, 
at  £3, 17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce.  In  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  most  other  continental 
states,  there  are  two  standards  ;  but  owing  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver 
being  fixed  by  their  mint  renilations  at  a  rate  hi^er  than  their  relative  value 
in  the  market,  the  latter  metal  alone  is  practically  in  use  as  legal  tender,  and  an 
agio  on  the  mint  rate  has  to  be  paid  in  order  to  procure  gold.  In  the  United 
Sutes,  where  there  are  also  two  standards,  this  rule  was  reversed  in  1834,  when, 
owing  to  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  their  gold  coin  [Eagle],  that  metal  became 
the  £eneral  medium  for  large  payments  instead  of  silver. 

Of  the  precious  metals,  gold,  from  its  superior  portability,  has  been  always  prefer- 
red for  large  payments  and  foreign  remittances.  But,  in  the  progress  of  society,  it 
became  giaduaUy  apparent  that  the  advantages  of  metallic  money  were  chiefly 
confined  to  its  functions  as  a  standard  and  equivalent  of  value  ;  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  its  wei^t,  the  trouble  of  counting  large  sums,  and  the  risk  of  losing 
while  removing  what  has  so  great  an  intrinsic  value,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the 
extended  operations  of  modem  commerce.  These  inconveniences  led,  in  the  four- 
teenth century^  to  the  introduction  of  bills  of  exchange ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
that  modification  of  these  instruments  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  paper- 
money.    The  substitution  of  a  cheap  for  an  expensive  medium  of  circulation,  by 
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this  **  eoininf  of  credit,"  is  often  pointed  ont  m  the  chief  adyanta^ie  of  paper- 
money;  but  this  is  a  narrow  view  of  its  oonyeniences.  Metallic  money  would  not, 
even  supposing  its  Quantity  unlimited,  suffice  for  carr^rinff  on  so  mucn  perhaps  as 
a  hundrendth  part  or  the  transactions  that  take  place  in  Britain  alone ;  while,  in 
the  greater  part  of  those  between  distant  pUces,  the  incouTenience  and  coet  of 
transporting  it  from  place  to  place  would  oe  so  great,  that  direct  exchange  or 
barter  would  be  found  the  preferable  mode  of  prooMding. 

In  the  continental  states,  paper-money  is  generally  supplied  by  their  reepeetiTe 
governments,  either  directly,  in  the  shape  of  treasury  not^  or  indirectly,  through 
the  medium  of  banks  under  their  oontroL  In  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  issued, 
partly  by  chartered  banks,  inyested  with  peculiar  priyileges,  and  psjrtly  by  joint- 
stock  and  priyate  banks,  the  amount  of  the  whole  being  commonly  about  £38.000,000; 
which,  with  £25,000,000,  the  estimated  amount  in  coin,  makes  the  circulation  in 
all  £63,000,000.  But,  in  viewing  this  as  the  amount  of  our  circulation,  reArd 
must  be  had  to  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  money  is  economised,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  bank-cheques  and  letters  of  credit,  by  the  sp^y,  in  many  cases  the  imme- 
diate return  of  notes,  produced  by  the  system  of  allowing  mterest  on  bank-deposits, 
and  by  many  other  operations,  not  forgetting  that  of  the  Clearing-house,  where 
payments  ranging  from  £1,500,000  to  £6,250,000,  are  eifected  daily  by  the  private 
bankers  of  London  with  only  about  £200,000  of  bank-notes.*  In  other  countries,  the 
circulation  is,  from  the  absence  of  such  facilities,  comparatively  much  greater.  In 
France  alone,  the  amount  of  coin  in  use  is  not  under  £100,000,000 ;  that  of  bank- 
notes, however,  being  only  £12,000,000.— (/{mnw/  on  Banlnqfltsue,  1840,  Q.  7570.) 

The  rate  at  which  money  exchanges  for  other  articles  is  determined  by  its  quan- 
tity. **  If,"  says  Mr  Mill,  **  we  suppose  that  all  the  goods  of  the  country  are  on 
one  side,  all  the  money  on  the  other,  and  that  they  are  exchanged  at  once  against 
one  another,  it  is  obvious  that  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  goods,  will  exchange  a^^ailnst  one-tenth,  or  any  part  of  the  whole  of^the 
money ;  and  that  this  tenw  will  be  a  great  quantity  or  small  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  the  whole  quantity  of  the  money  in  the  country  is  great  or  small " 
{PolU.  Econ.  c.  3,  §  7).  The  quantity  of  money,  however,  is  to  be  estimated,  not 
merely  by  its  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trade  or  of  payments,  but  also  by  the 
relative  rapidity  of  its  circulation,  and  after  allowing  for  the  extent  to  wiiicn  its 
use  is  economised.  Supposing  the  amount  of  trade  and  mode  of  circulation  to 
remain  stationary,  if  the  quantity  of  money  be  increased,  its  value  will  fidl,  and 
the  price  of  other  commodities  will  proportionally  rise,  as  the  latter  will  then  ex- 
change against  a  greater  amount  of  money :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  (quantity  of 
mone^r  be  reduce<C  its  value  will  be  raised,  and  prices  in  a  corresponding  degree 
diminished,  as  commodities  vnll  then  have  to  be  exchan^fed  for  a  less  amount  of 
money.  Tne  converse  of  these  changes  will  take  place  if  the  variations  occur  in 
the  amount  of  trade  and  mode  of  circulation,  and  the  (quantity  of  money  remain 
stationary.  **  In  whatever  degree,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  money  is  increased 
or  diminished,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  in  that  same  proportion  the  value 
of  the  whole  and  of  every  part  is  reciprocally  diminished  or  increased  "  (JbkL), 
Gold  and  silver,  however,  as  products  of  industry,  possess  an  intrinsic  value,  like 
all  other  commodities,  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  producing  them  ;  and  hence,  in  the 
case  of  metallic  money,  if  its  value  in  any  country  be  reduced  below  the  level  of 
other  countries,  it  will  be  used  or  exportea  as  buUion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  its  value  be  increased  above  that  level,  it  will  become  an  object  to  import  bul- 
lion to  convert  it  into  coin.  The  value  of  metallic  money  in  any  country  can  thus  be 
for  only  a  short  time  above  or  below  its  level  in  other  countries,  or  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction. A  mixed  currency,  comoosed  of  coin,  and  paper  convertible  into  coin,  is 
obviously  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with  an  incon- 
vertible paper-money  ;  for,  though  under  equal  limitations  as  to  quantity,  it  may, 
when  constituted  legal  tender,  be  preserved  of  the  same  exchanj^eable  value  as 
metallic  money  ;  yet,  wanting  intrinsic  value,  it  vrill  not  circulate  m  foreign  coun- 

*  In  the  year  1839,  the  amount  of  rnvmeotanuide  through  the  Clearing-house  was  £964,401,000, 
which  were  effected  with  only  £66,S7fi,600  of  banli-notes :  thus  giving  £S»068,815  as  the  average 
of  the  daily  payments  for  the  311  husiness  days ;  £213,106  as  the  average  amount  of  bank-notes 
daily  used ;  and  leaving  £2,855,710  for  the  daily  cancelments  of  the  clearing  trandierB.  These 
'  sums,  enormous  though  they  be,  are  considered  iafaXXhx  short  of  what  thev  were  formerly,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  less  interfered  with  private  business,  when  London  Jomt-stock  banks  (whidi 
are  not  admitted  to  the  clearing-house)  were  not  in  existence,  and  when  war-expenditure  and 
funding  operations  gave  constant  activity  and  extent  to  the  money  businets.  Several  days*  clear- 
ances Uien  ranged  from  £12,000,000  to  £15,000,000.-><  TaU*9  BifStem  qfthe  London  JBonJtanr*  Cbar- 
onoy,  p.  27.) 
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tries ;  and  hence,  when  issued  in  excess,  it  will  become  proportionally  depre- 
ciated; and  this  depreciation  (which  will  he  measured  by  the  rate  at  which  the 
|>aper  exchanges  against  bullion)  may,  by  continued  additions,  eo  on  increas- 
ing, until  its  Talue  as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  entirely  dissipatea.  [Assionats. 
Bank.] 

But  although  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  a  metaJlio  or  mixed  currency,  owing 
to  Tariations  in  quantitjr,  are  subject  to  correction  from  the  influence  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries,  the  case  is  difibrent  when  any  diminution  is  made 
on  the  weight  of  the  coin.  In  this  case,  though  preserving  the  same  name, 
it  will  become  permanently  degraded  ;  and  if  reduced  one-hsuf,  will  as  certain- 
ly be  lowered  in  real  value  to  the  same  extent,  as  a  quarter  of  wheat  would  be 
by  bein^  reduced  to  four  bushels.  In  ancient  times,  owing  partly  to  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  money,  but  chiefly  to  the  injustice  of  sovereigns,  who 
were  thereby  enabled  to  f^lfll,  in  appearance^  their  engagements  virith  a  smaller 
(quantity  of  gold  and  silver  than  would  otherwise  have  been  reouisite,  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  coin  was  a  common  act  of  j)ublic  policy ;  and  the  English  pound  was, 
in  this  wtkj,  reduced  to  l-3d,  the  Scottish  to  l-36th,  and  the  French  livre  to  l-66th 
of  their  original  values.    Such  an  expedient  is  now  almost  unknown  in  civilized 


coins  can  be  used  only,  like  British  silver  or  coi>per^  as  a  subordinate  species  of 
money  for  small  payments,  and  under  certain  limitations  as  to  quantity. 

A  currency  may  he  accounted  in  its  most  perfect  state  when  it  consists  of  paper 
of  a  value  precisely  equal  with  the  gold  or  silver  which  it  professes  to  represent ;  as 
no  other  instrument  can  fulfil  in  a  higher  de^ee  the  great  requisite  of  a  circulat- 
ing medium^^-convenience,  cheapness,  security,  and  steadiness  of  value.  But  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  prevails  in  reference  to  the  method  best  adapted  for 
the  practical  attainment  of  these  objects.  Of  late  there  has  arisen  a  party,  who,  on 
the  allegation  that  undue  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency  nave  been 
the  secret  spring  of  all  those  alternations  of  commercial  excitement  and  depression 
which  have  taken  place  in  modem  times,— advocate  the  separation  of  the  functions 
of  issue  from  those  of  banking,  and  the  confining  of  the  former  to  one  state  esta- 
blishment, which  should  circulate  a  fixed  amount  of  government  paper-money  (below 
the  point  to  which  a  purely  metallic  currency  would  ever  be  reduced),  and  leave 
all  fluctuations  to  take  place  in  the  precious  metals  alone,  or  in  the  notes  of  a  bul- 
lion deposit  bank ;  or  which  should  m  some  other  way  regulate  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium,  so  that  there  should  be  no  greater  fluctuation  than  if  it  wholly 
consisted  of  the  precious  metals.  Such  phws,  however,  are  opposed  both  by  those 
who  nphold  the  present  system,  and  by  those  who,  advocating  the  further  exten- 
sion or  joint-stock  banking,  contend  that  the  issues  of  iMiper  are  best  regulated 
by  free  competition.  By  the  latter  it  is  urged  that  experience  has  shown  that  no 
mngle  body  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper :  That  if 
there  was  but  one  such  body,  there  would  be  sometimes  too  much  money  and 
sometimes  too  little  for  the  vrants  of  trade  in  different  places :  And  that,  after 
decluing  a  certain  coin  to  be  the  sole  standard  of  value  and  legal  tender,  and 
providing  for  the  public  registration  of  all  the  partners  of  a  bank,  and  their  un- 
limited responsibility  for  m\  its  obligations,  the  lengthened  experience  of  Scotland 
has  diown  that  were  government  to  confine  its  further  interference  to  enforcing 
the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  it  might  safely  be  left  to  the  parties  themselves  to  judge 
of  the  d^;ree  of  credit  they  should  give  to  each  other's  engagements,  and  to  adopt 
that  mooe  of  circulating  such  engagements  which  might  app^  to  them  to  combine 
the  greatest  security  with  the  greatest  cheapness  and  convenience. 

Upon  these  and  the  other  plans  advocated  by  writers  on  the  currency,  however, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  in  this  place.  They  form,  as  is  well  known,  the  subject 
of  two  reports  m  1840  and  1841  bv  Committees  of  the  House  of  O>mmons  :  and 
such  persons  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  question  vrill  not  satisfy  themselves  vdtn  any 
eecond-hand  arguments,  but  will  of  course  refer  to  those  reports,  or  to  works  where 
the  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  importance. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  assumed  gold  and  silver  to  be  invariable 
ms  standards  ;  but  in  the  article  Bullion  we  have  explained  that  in  the  course  of 
mges  these  metals  have  themselves  undergone  great  changes.  In  fact,  no  commo- 
dity can  be  depended  on  as  a  permanent  measure  of  value.  The  facilities  of  its 
production  will  not  always  preserve  the  exact  level  of  the  average  of  other  oom- 
Bioditieii  and  move  on  in  complete  uniformity  with  the  general  progress  of  iinprove- 
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ment  in  the  industrial  arts.  No  kind  of  money  at  present  in  use,  therefore,  can 
be  free  from  the  great  variations  of  value  to  which  tne  precions  metals  themselves 
are  liable.  Snch  a  currency,  however,  has  been  imanned.  **  It  has  been  propoeed,** 
says  Mr  Poulett  Sorope,  in  his  ingenions  Treatise  on  Political  Economy,  **  to  ooiTect 
the  legal  standard  of  value  (or  at  least  to  afford  to  individuals  the  means  of  asoer- 
taining  its  errors)  by  the  periodical  pubtication  of  an  authentic  pnce-current,  con- 
taining a  list  of  a  hurge  number  of  articles  in  general  use.  arranged  in  ouajitities 
corresponding  to  their  relative  consumption,  so  as  to  give  tne  rise  or  fkll,  m»m  time 
to  time,  of  the  mean  of  prices ;  which  will  indicate,  with  all  tiie  exactness  desir- 
able for  conmieroial  purposes,  the  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  and  enable 
individuals,  if  thev  shall  thiuK  fit.  to  regulate  their  pecuniary  engagemraitB  by  re- 
ference to  this  Tabular  Standard  "  (p.  407).  This  proposition,  however,  is  of  too 
speculative  a  nature  for  consideration  in  the  present  work. 

Monies  of  Account  are  those  denominations  and  divisions  of  money  in  which  ac- 
counts are  kept :  in  some  countries  these  are  not  coins,  but  merely  fixed  pn^Nittions 
to  coins,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British  i>ound  sterling  before  the  coining  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  Report  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  Standards  of  Weight  and 
Measure,  of  21st  December  1841^  the  attention  of  the  government  is  invited  to  tiie 
advantage  and  flEMnlit^r  of  establishing  a  decimal  system  of  monies  instead  of  that 
presently  in  use  in  this  country.  The  facilitjr  consists  in  the  ease  of  inteiposing 
oetween  the  sovereign  (or  pound)  and  the  shilling,  a  new  coin  equivalent  U>  two 
shillings  (to  be  called  by  a  distinctive  name) ;  of  considering  the  farthing  (which 
now  passes  as  the  l-960th  part  of  the  pound)  as  the  1- 1000th  part  of  that  unit :  of 
establishing  a  coin  of  value  equal  to  1-1 00th  part  of  the  pound ;  and  of  oirculatmg, 
besides  these  decimal  coins,  others  bearing  a  simple  relation  to  them,  indndii^ 
the  present  shilling  and  sixpence. 

MONOPOLY,  a  privilege  granted  by  license,  conferrinj^  on  an  individnal  or 
company  the  sole  right  of  purchasing  and  disposing  of,  making  or  using,  a  certain 
specified  article  :  the  term  is  likewise  sometimes  uMd  to  denote  the  engrossing  of 
commodities  witn  the  view  of  selling  them  at  a  high  price.  Mon(^liee  vra«  for- 
merly granted  by  the  sovereign,  andthey  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  England  in 
Queen  ^Elizabeth's  time  ;  but,  having  become  an  intolerable  grievance,  they  were 
abolished  in  the  succeeding  reign  (21  Jac.  I.  c.  3),  with  the  exception  of  patents  for 
inventions  or  improvements  for  a  limited  number  of  years ;  and  a  charter  of  mo- 
nopoly cannot  now  be  granted  without  an  act  of  paruament.  The  same  law  has 
been  held  to  apply  to  Scotland. — iBeWi  Com,  vol.  i.  p.  108.) 

MONSOONd,  important  modifications  of  the  trade-winds  which  occur  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  yet  fully  understood. 

In  the  Arablaii  and  Indian  Seta,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  the  motwxm  blows  north- 
east from  November  to  March,  and  south-west  from  AprQ  to  October ;  the  foimer  prododng  fai 
India  drv  and  agreeable  weather,  the  latter  nXn  and  tempest.  The  change  takes  place  gradhaJh; 
In  the  Chinese  and  Sooloo  Seas,  however,  the  wind  Is  generaUv  N.N.W.  firom  November  to  March, 
and  8.&E.  trom  April  to  October.    [IirDiA.    TiuDs-WrKD.j 

MONT  D£  PI^T^,  a  benevolent  association  for  lending  money  on  pledges  at 
a  moderate  interest ;  and  differing  fh>m  ordinary  pawnbroung  establisnments  in 
being  founded  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower  than  that  ^  the  lender.  Such 
institutions  are  said  to  have  existed  in  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius. They  were  revived  in  modem  Italy  in  the  15th  century,  where  they  received 
every  encouragement  f 
towns  in  that  count] 
founded  in  1539,  an 

pawns,  the  average  amount  of  each  being  14s.  2id.  The  establishment  likewise 
acts  as  a  petty  bank  in  receiving  deposits.  Monts  de  Pi^t^  are  also  instituted  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  France.  The  **  Mont  de  Pi^t^  de 
Paris  "  charges  interest  at  9  per  cent.,  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  valuators  at 
the  time  of  releasing :  the  amount  advanced  by  it  in  1840  was  £743.040  on  1 ,220,692 
pawns,  besides  £230,553  on  renewed  articles.  The  loan  is  made  for  a  fixed  term^ 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  principal  and  interest  are  not  repaid,  the  pledges 
are  sold,  and  the  surplus,  after  paying  the  debt,  is  restored  m  the  owner :  m  most 
instances,  however,  the  term  may  be  renewed  on  payment  of  the  interest.  The 
profits  are  in  some  cases  added  to  ^e  capital,  in  others  appropriated  to  charitable 
purposes.  Such  institutions  are  common  in  several  parts  of  Ireland,  but  they  are 
almost  unknown  in  Britain,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  pawnbrokers.    [  Rinks 

FOB  3AVIKG8.     LOAN  SOCIETIES.     PAWNBAOKEB.] 

MONTEVIDEO.    [Ubuouay,  Republic  op.J 

M0R6EN,  a  German  land  measure  varying  in  different  places. 
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"MOROCCO,  the  most  important  of  the  Barbary  States,  is  bounded  W.  by  th6 
Atlantic ;  N.  by  the  Mediterranean  :  E.  by  Algiers  ;  and  S.  by  the  Sahara  or  Great 
Desert.  Area,  274,000  sq.  miles,  ropulation,  8,500,000,  mostly  Arab  Moors  and 
Berbers.  The  chief  cities  are,  Morocco  the  capital,  Fez,  and  Mequinez,  all  inland. 
The  goyemment  is  a  barbarous  despotisoL 

The  lofUeat  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Atlas  mns  parallel  to  the  coasti,  changfaig  Its  direction  with 
them  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  leaving  an  intermediate  plain,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  finely  watered,  and  unsurpassed  in  natural  fertility.  But  though  the  inhabitants  have 
advanced  greatly  beyond  the  rude  and  roaming  habits  for  which  they  were  anciently  distinguished, 
th^  pav  little  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  hmd.  which  indeed  might  be  made  one  vast 
oom-fldd.  Beyond  the  Atlas,  however,  there  is  a  more  arid  region,  named  Tafllet,  unfi^  for  grain, 
but  yielding  fine  dates,  and  rearing  a  breed  of  goats,  whose  skms  afford  the  fine  morocco  leather. 
The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  mi^t  be  expected  from  the  latitude,  and  wheat  and  barley  are  exten- 
ciTely  raised ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  produce  fine  wool,  which  is  manufactured  into  a  coarse 
Cabric,  forming  the  chief  dress  of  the  inhabitants.  An  active  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  Soudan, 
Ervpt,  and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  other  countries  by  sea. 

The  maritime  commerce  has  increased  considerably  of  late  years.  The  bnports  consist  chiefly 
of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  manufactures  and  yam,  with  raw  silk,  sugar,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  metals, 
cutlerv,  tea,  and  earthenware ;  the  exports  of  fruit,  wool,  olive-oil,  wax,  hides,  com,  Uve-stock. 
gum,  bark,  and  leeches.  In  1839,  the  reguUr  fanportations  by  sea  amounted  to  £580,880,  including 
^135,400  hi  n>ecie ;  and  the  exnortations  to  £480.360,  including  £94,400  in  specie.  But  there  is 
besides  an  extensive  contraband  trade,  which  it  b  estimated  will  swell  these  values  one-fourth. 
Upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  trade  is  with  the  British :  in  1839,  the  Imports  from  England 
amounted  to  £460,960.  and  the  exports  to>  £306,fi6OL  A  considerable  part  of  our  commerce  Is 
carried  on  through  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  Almost  the  only  other  states  which  participate  in  the 
maritime  trade  of  Morocco,  are  France,  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  maritime  intercourse  is  conducted  on  the  Atlantic  side  at  Mogadore,  the  port  of  the  capital,  ' 
SaffiM,  Masagan,  Rabat  the  port  of  Fes,  and  Laraiche ;  and  on  the  Mediterranean  side  at  Tan- 
cterand  Tetuan.    In  1839,  the  entries  inwards  from  foreign  countries  at  all  ports  amounted  to 
372  ships,  S0,003  tons ;  whereof  British,  268  ships,  13,664  tons. 

At  Mogadore,  the  canna,  cloth  measure,  s  21  Imp.  inches.  The  rottolo  or  commerdal  pound 
=  8330  troy  grabs,  and  the  quintal  of  100  commercial  lbs.  =  119  lbs.  avoird. :  the  market  pound 
for  provisions,  and  by  which  also  iron  and  bees'  wax  are  sold,  is  60  per  cent,  heavier.  The  mea> 
■ores  of  capadtv,  though  nominally  those  of  Spain,  are  variable  and  uncertain. 

The  money  of  account  is  the  mitknl  of  10  ounces,  40  blankeels,  or  960  flues.  As  64  blankeela 
are  reckoned  equal  to  the  Spanish  hard  dollar,  the  mitkul  is  worth  3s.  Id.  The  euireney  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  dolfaus,  doubloons,  and  madrids :  the  madrid,  which  is  a  gold  coin  minted  at 
Madrid  for  the  Emptor  of  Morocco,  Is  valued  at  10  dollars. 

MORPHIA,  a  vegetable  alkaloid,  procured  by  a  chemical  process  from  opium, 
and  is  the  narcotic  principle  of  that  substance.  When  obtained  from  its  alcobolio 
solution  it  is  in  small,  brilliant,  and  colourless  crystals,  of  a  verr  bitter  taste.  The 
quantity  obtained  averages  about  1  oz.  from  the  lb.  of  opium  ^  but  it  is  very  vari- 
abU  ;  the  Turkey  opium  produces  the  most,  and  the  East  Indian  and  Egyptian  the 
least.    rOpiUM.J 

MOSAIC  GOLD,  a  bisulphuret  of  tin,  formed  by  heating  the  peroxide  with  its 
weight  in  sulphur.  It  is  produced  in  small,  soft,  shining  flakes,  oi  a  golden  yellow 
colour.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Germany,  and  under  the  name  of  wronxe  powder 
is  much  used  for  ornamental  work,  particulu'ly  paper-lumgings. 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL,  the  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster.  It  u  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  coagulated  albumen  and  carbonate  of  lime.  On  tne  inside  it  is 
exquisitely  polished!  and  of  the  whiteness  of  the  pearl ;  and  on  the  outside  the 
lustre  is  the  same  after  the  external  laminae  have  been  taken  off.  It  is  imported 
into  Europe  frt>m  India  and  C!hina,  and  is  extensively  used  for  inlaid  works,  toys, 
and  snuff-ooxes. 

MOUSSELINE  DE  LA  LAINE  (in  Fr.  muslin  of  wool),  a  fine,  thin,  woollen 
fabric,  manufactured  in  France,  and  much  used  for  the  dress  of  ladies.  An  inferior 
fabric,  bearing  the  same  name,  and  of  similar  appearance,  though  composed  of  wool 
mixed  with  cotton,  is  now  also  extensiyely  made  in  Britain. 

MOZAMBIQUE,  a  territory  claimed  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Africa,  extending  nominally  from  the  Bay  of  Delagoa  to  Cape  Delgado,  and 
diyided  into  seyen  captaincies :  but  their  r^  possessions  in  this  country  are  now 
few  and  insecure,  ana  confined  chiefly  to  the  town  of  Mosambique,  and  tlie  settle- 
ments of  Quillimane,  Senna,  Tette,  and  Manica,  on  the  Zambc^  riyer.  Melinda, 
once  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  adjoining  coast  of  Zanguebar,  is  deserted. 

Motambitmet  the  capital,  and  oonmierdal  emporium  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  the  B. 
coast  4)f  Amca,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  closely  adjoining  the  contment,  m  lat.  15"  3^  Sm  long. 
40<*  43^  B. ;  pop.  nearly  10,000,  of  whom  only  a  few  hundreds  are  Europeans.  It  pooesses  a  good 
roadstead  and  commodious  pier ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  situated  unmyoun^ly,  netaig  about  900 
mOea  distant  from  the  moutn  of  the  eambexi,  the  channel  of  intercourse  wltii  the  interior.  It  ia 
also  unhealthy.  The  chief  articles  to  be  obtained  at  these  settlements  are  gold,  ivory,  ambergris, 
Cohimbo  root,  tortotse-shell,  and  cowries.  The  export  of  slaves  to  Braxll  was  formerly  consider- 
able, and  b  believed  to  be  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.    Provisions  and  refreshmenU  are  dear. 
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Of  Ut«  iiiiidi*of  the  trade  bM  been  remoTed  to  QnnUinane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  in  kt 
ir  sa'a.  long.  SB^BO'E.;  pop.  3000.  Weijdits.— The  bahar  weight  b  80  frmxils  =  240 Ibe.  avoM. 
The  eorrency  ii  chiefly  Spanish  dollan  and  Portugueee  coins. 

MUDDE,  a  Dutch  and  Be^ian  measure  =  2}  Imo.  bushelfl,  or  1  hectolitre. 

MULE,  a  qnadmped  springing  fVom  the  onion  of  tne  male  ass  with  the  mare,  or 
of  the  horse  with  the  female  ass,— the  former  being  the  best.  The  mule  is  com- 
monly found  to  be  Yioious,  stubborn,  and  obstinate,  to  a  proTerb  ;  but  it  is  hardy, 
and  yaluablefor  its  sureness  of  foot.  It  is  also  uaetal  on  account  of  the  great  load 
which  it  can  carry.  Hence  its  common  use  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  in  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  in  other  moontainous  countries  without  good  roads.  The 
Persian  mules,  according  to  Mr  Eraser,  are  of  prodigious  strength,  usually  carry- 
ing loads  of  about  3  cwt.,  with  which  they  trayel  day  after  day  along  the  execrable 
paths  and  oyer  the  rough  cothuU  of  the  country  (still  preserying  their  condition), 
at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  50  miles  a-day,  according  to  tne  distance  of  the  resting- 
places.  The  mule  is  longer-liyed  than  either  the  horse  or  the  ass ;  but  it  is  seldom 
used  in  this  country. 

MULLET,  a  fish  iMugil),  greatly  prized  by  the  epicures  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
the  roe  of  wnich  is  at  present  largely  made  into  Botarga,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  mullet  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  about  12  or  14  inches  in 
length,  and  of  a  peculiar  form  and  brilliant  appearance.  One  species,  the  red 
muQet,  is  taken  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  particularly  in  May  and  June.  It  is 
caught  by  the  mackerel-nets,  and  in  lar^  quantities  by  the  trawl-net. 

MUM,  a  fermented  liquor,  brewed  prmcipnUy  from  the  malt  of  wheat. 

MUNJEET,  an  inferior  kind  of  maader-root  imported  from  Calcutta.  The  roots 
are  long  and  slender,  with  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  li^uorice-root :  when 
broken  they  appear  or  a  fine  red  colour,  haying  a  yellowish  pith  inside.  Nearly 
90.000  bales  are  on  the  ayerage  imported  annually,  each  weigning  20  lbs. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  or  SPIRIT  OF  SALT,  an  aqueous  solution  of  moriatio 
acid  gas,  now  called  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  It  is  commonly  procured  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  diluted  suh^uric  acid  ancTcommon  salt,  equal  weights  being  taken  of 
salt,  acid,  and  water.  This  acid  is  generally  of  a  yellow  hue,  a  yery  pungent  smell, 
intensely  sour  taste,  and  emits  fhmes  when  exposed  to  air.  Sp.  gr.  n70.  The 
yellow  hue  is  produced,  according  to  Dr  Thomson,  frt>m  a  trace  of  bromine  ;  besides 
which,  the  acid  of  commerce  is  aunost  alvirays  contaminated  with  iron  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  sometimes  nitric  acid.  When  pure  it  is  colourless.  Muriatic  acid  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  in  some  of  the  arts  as  a  solyent  of  metals. 

MUSCAT,  a  fortified  seaport  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  chief  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  Peraian  Gulf,  lies  in  lat.  23**  38^  N.,  long.  58"  41'  E.  Popula- 
tion, including  Muttrah,  60,000,  composed  of  Arabs,  Banyans,  and  a  few  Persian 
merchants.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  sultan,  whose  patrimonial  dominion  is  the  sur- 
rounding territory  of  Oman,  but  who  clums  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Aden  to 
Cape  Ras  al  Had,  thence  northwards  as  fiir  as  Bussorah,  including  the  islands  of 
Bahrein,  yrith  all  the  African  shore  and  adjacent  islands  from  Cape  Delgado  to 
Cape  Guardafhi.    He  rents,  besides,  sulphur  mines  and  seyeral  estates  in  Persia. 

The  hariwor  of  Muscat  is  fonned  bj  a  small  island,  consisting  of  a  hoge  mass  of  granite,  800  feet 
high,  situate  so  near  the  mainland  as  only  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  small  vessels.  The  town  is  one 
of  the  hottest  pfakces  in  the  world,  Fahrenheit,  though  about  «P  hi  January  and  February,  rang- 
ing t>etween  M"  and  1 15"  in  July  and  August.  The  trade  is  consideiable.  Besides  an  exteneive 
faitereourse  with  the  interior  by  means  of  caravans,  Muscat  is  frequented  by  vessels  from  the 
shorss  of  the  Persian  Oulf,  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  and  the  produce  of 
all  the  countries  adjoining  these  places  is  generally  found  in  the  market.  Trade  is  abo -carried  on 
with  Bfauritius,  India,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  chief  exports  are  datee,  horses, 
raistais,  wheat,  salted  and  dried  fish,  sharks'flns,  pearb,  and  drugs.  The  imports  are  rice,  cotton, 
and  woollen  goods,  iron,  lead,  sugar,  and  some  spices;  and  the  value  annually  imported  b  esti- 
mated at  £900,000.  ^      t— 

TIm  maund  of  24  cuohas  =  8  lbs.  IS  ox.  avolrd.  The  faiteger  of  account  b  the  mahomodee  of  80 
gasees.  The  mahomodee  b  a  silver  cofai,  of  which  II  are  reckoned  equal  to  a  Spanish  doOar.  The 
gaxee  b  of  copper ;  as  b  also  the  shaka,  valued  at  from  78  to  80  per  dollar.  Foreign  coins  eircn- 
late,  but  are  generally  transferred  by  weight. 

A  convention  with  Britain,  dated  May  31 ,  1839,  and  ratified  July  28, 1840,  contains,  among  other 
provisions,  a  stipulation  that  no  duty  exceeding  5  per  cent,  shall  be  levied  at  the  pbce  of  entry  in 
the  sultan's  dominions  on  British  merchandise  imported  in  British  voseb,  which  shall  be  in  fiin  of 
all  import,  export,  tonnage,  and  license  duties,  and  of  any  other  government  impost  upcm  the  ves- 
sel, or  upon  the  goods ;  nor  shall  any  charge  be  made  on  account  of  goods  remaining  on  board 
unsold,  nor  on  vesseb  entering  to  refit  or  for  refreshments.  A  simUar  treaty  was  effected  by  the 
Americans  on  September  21, 1833. 

The  present  sultan  b  dbUngubhed  for  energy  and  intelUgeDce ;  and  the  protection  he  affbrds  to 
property  b  so  efficient  that  the  Banvans  have  formed  a  marine  insurance  society,  of  which  the 
AM)  traders  generally  avaa  themselvee.    He  possesses  a  considerable  navy,  and  Us  wlgecU  art 
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MUSCLE,  a  shell-fish  {MytUtu  edulit),  abundaiit  on  onr  soashores,  and  largely 
used  as  food,  though  opinions  differ  as  to  its  wholesomeness.  The  finest  are  the 
*^  Hambleton  Hookers^'  of  Lancashire  ;  they  are  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  fattened 
in  the  riyer  Wyre,  within  reach  of  the  tide. 

MUSHROOM,  a  tribe  of  ftingus  plants  {Agarioiu).  some  species  of  which  are 
osed  for  pickling,  catsup,  powder,  ana  for  dressing  firesn.  Their  season  in  EngUuid 
is  September ;  and  the  most  delicate  are  those  ftfbnd  on  old  close-cropt  pastures, 
or  open  downs  by  the  seashore.  Many  kinds  are  poisonous,  and  it  is  only  by 
experience  that  the  eatable  varieties  can  be  distinguisned.  That  usui^y  cultivated 
is  the  A,  oampesiru.  The  properties  of  mushrooms  are  better  understood  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England ;  more  particularly  in  Russia,  where  they  constitute  an 
important  article  of  food. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  may  be  arranged  into  three  classes,  namely,  wind 
instruments,  stringed  instruments,  and  those  in  which  the  sound  is  produ<^  by 
concussion.  Their  manufacture  and  sale  affords  employment  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  country,  more  especially  in  London,  and,  though  to  a  smaller 
extent,  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  places  it  in 
a  great  degree  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  some  particulars,  however, 
deserving  of  notice,  were  fiumisned  to  the  parliunentury  committee  on  import  duties. 
It  appears  that  British  pianos  excel  all  others  ;  and  that  though  in  (a^rmany,  in 
consequence  of  more  diShsed  musical  habits,  they  are  currently  made  for  £10  or 
£12,  our  manufacturers  do  not  dread  the  abolition  of  tariff  protection,  owing  to  the 
supmor  tone  and  durability  of  their  instruments ;  the  best  harps  and  flutes  are 
also  made  in  England ;  but  the  finest  brass  wind-instruments  are  imported.  The 
timber  employea  for  the  sound  boards  of  good  stringed  instruments  is  said  to  be 
"  Swiss  deal ;"  for  those  of  an  inferior  kind,  American  pine  is  used. 

With  respect  to  the  violin,  the  **  sovereign  of  the  orchestra."  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  "  the  best  can  now  be  said  to  be  made  nowhere."  This  instru- 
ment, however,  improves  by  ago,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  are  of  great  value.  The 
finest  in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Amati  family  of  Cremona,  who  fiourished  in 
the  16th  century.  The  chief  other  makers  are  Stradivarius,  the  elder  and  the 
younger,  and  Guamerius,  also  of  Cremona,  in  the  17th  century ;  and  Stainer,  a 
native  of  the  Tyrol.  A  good-toned  violin  cannot  be  bought  in  England  or  France 
for  less  than  £50,  and  many  have  been  sold  for  £250.  An  instrument  made  by 
Stradivarius- can  always  be  sold  for  £100. 

Musical  instruments,  mostly  pianos,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities, 
principally  to  the  colonies,  Incua,  and  S.  America.  The  importations,  embracing 
a  variety  of  instruments,  amount  annually  to  about  £12,000. 

MUSK  (Fr.  Mtuc,  Ger.  Bisam.  It.  Afuschio,  Rus.  Kabarga),  a  fragrant  sub- 
stance secreted  in  a  glandular  pouch  under  the  belly  of  the  male  of  the  musk-deer 
(Motchus  Maschi/enu),  which  inhabits  the  elevated  regions  of  Asia.  Musk  in  its 
recent  state  has  the  consistence  of  an  electuary  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  :  but  by 
keeping  it  becomes  dry  and  crumbly.  The  best  comes  from  Qiina  in  small  round 
bags,  covered  with  brownish  hairs,  and  containing  at  the  most  1}  drachm,  large- 
iqrained,  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  and  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell.  The  Sibe- 
rian or  Russian  musk  is  greatl}r  inferior.  It  is  small-graiued,  light  brown,  of  a 
weaker  and  more  fetid  smell,  with  little  ammoniacal  odour ;  the  baffs  longer  and 
larger.  Musk  f^m  its  hi^h  price  is  often  adulterated^  more  especiaUy  when  pur- 
chased in  grains,  and  not  in  tne  natural  bags  of  the  animal.  It  is  an  article  ox  the 
materia  medica,  and  is  extensively  used  as  a  perf^ime.  It  should  be  preserved  in 
closely  stopped  fflass  bottles,  in  a  place  neither  very  dry  nor  too  damp. 

MUSQUASH,  largely  used  as  a  "  hatting-fur,"  is  tne  skin  of  the  musk-rat,  a 
diminutive  species  of  beaver.    [Fur.] 

MUSLIN,  a  fine  thin  cotton  fabric,  extensively  manufactured  in  Glasgow  and 
Manchester.  It  is  used  for  handkercliiefs,  ladies^  caps,  gowns,  frills,  and  other 
purposes ;  and  there  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  and  qualities,— as  Dook-muslin 
Ca  starched  or  dressed  kind),  cambric-muslin^  jaconet,  mull,  and  others.  Dacca,  in 
Bengal,  was  formerl^r  celebrated  for  its  muslins,  some  rare  specimens  of  which  have 
been  poetically  described  as  **  webs  of  woven  vrind."    [Cotton  Manufacture.] 

MUSTARD  (Du.  Mostert.  Fr.  Moutarde.  Ger.  Musiert),  a  plant  {Smapit) 
cultivated  in  Britain  chiefly  for  its  seeds.  These  when  bruised  form  a  bright  yel- 
low powder,  of  a  pungent  smell  and  acrid  taste,  called  flour  of  mustard,  whicn  is 
used  as  a  condiment,  and  for  various  purposes  in  medicine.  There  are  two  kinds, 
a  black  {S.  nigra),  and  a  white  (S,  Alba) ;  the  first  was  formerly  preferred, 
being  more  pungent,  and  of  a  much  finer  quality ;  but  as  the  flour  made  fh>m  it 
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retains  a  darkness  of  ooloor,  from  which  that  of  the  whHe  rarie^  is  free,  and 
as,  besides,  less  labour  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  it  is  now  more 
generally  employed  in  Britain,  either  alone  or  in  mixture  with  the  other.  1^ 
manufacture  of  mustard  was  nrst  understood  and  practised  in  Durham,  but  it  is 
now  common  in  other  parts  of  Eni^and. 

MYROBALANS,  a  name  given  to  seyeral  species  of  dried  fruits  of  the  plnm 
kind,  employed  in  dyeing  and  medicine  bv  the  natiyee  of  India.  FIto  spedee  are 
described  by  Mr  Milbnm  in  his  Oriental  Commerce.  They  are  not  osed  in  this 
country. 

MYRRH  (Arab.  Mwrr.  Fr.  Myrrhe.  It.  A  Sp.  Mirra,  Get.  Myrrhen\  a 
gam.  resin,  celebrated  from  the  earliest  ages  for  its  aromatic  and  fta^i;rant  Mt>pcr- 
ties,  is  the  product  of  a  small  tree  (BaUamodendron  myrrhd)  found  m  Nubia  and 
Arabia  Felix.  Seyeral  kinds  are  distinguished.  The  best,  myrrh  in  tears,  is  when 
good  of  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  light,  brittle,  pellucid,  and  sometimes 
fining ;  fracture  vitreous  or  conchoidal,  of  a  bitter  aromatio  taste  and  peculiar 
smell.  Sp.  gr.  1*36.  It  is  mostly  imported  from  the  Levant.  The  £a8t  Indian 
is  in  large  opaque  pieces,  generally  covered  with  a  brownish-white  powder.  Myriii 
in  sorts  is  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  inferior  and  adulterated  kinds.  This 
gum-resin  is  at  present  used  as  a  stimulating  medicine^  and  as  an  ingredient  in 
tooth-powders. 

N. 

NAILS  (Fr.  Clous,  Ger.  Nagel,  Spiker.  It.  CfUodi.  Por.  PreffM,  Rus. 
Gittatdi.  Sp.  CUtvot)  are  made  in  most  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  ehiefly  at 
Dudley,  Stourbridge,  Walsall,  and  other  places  near  Birmingham,  where  about 
25,000  persons  are  employed  in  this  manufacture.  The  best  are  made  b^  the  hand 
at  the  common  forge,  but  vast  numbers  are  now  produced  by  maehmery.  In 
Birmingham,  well-iormed  nails  are  cut  out  of  sheet-iron  with  the  greatest  rapidity ; 
neatly-^ped  heads  are  given  to  them  by  poweifhl  pressure ;  wmle  in  the  m^>cee8 
of  annealing  a  tenacity  is  communicated  to  them  whion  almost  rivals  the  productions 
of  the  forge.    About  5500  tons  are  annually  exported. 

NANKIN,  a  Chinese  cotton  cloth,  which,  in  point  of  strenjgth,  durability,  and 
essential  cheapness,  is  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  cotton  fabnos  of  Europe.  The 
best  is  the  produce  of  Kiang-nan  or  Nan-kin ;  and  an  inferior  description  is  manu- 
factured in  Quang-tnng.  ft  is  either  white,  blue,  or  brownish-yeuow ;  the  last 
being  the  result  of  dye,  and  not  the  natural  colour  as  vulgarly  supposed.  Nankin 
is  now  little  used  in  England ;  but  the  consumption  in  warm  countries  is  still 
considerable.  The  quantity  got  up  at  Canton  for  the  foreign  market  is  very  vari- 
able. Under  the  British  flag  alone,  in  1831,  there  were  exported  925,300  pieces, 
valued  at  £107,323.  In  later  years^  the  quantity  has  been  much  smaller ;  in  1834, 
it  had  fallen  to  65,900  pieces.  Imitation  nankins  are  made  in  this  country,  but 
they  are  infSsrior  to  those  of  CSiina. 

NAPHTHA,  a  peculiar  liquid  hydrocarbon  or  species  of  bitumen, which  is  both  a 
natural  and  artificial  product.  Natural  naphtha  is  found  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian, 
at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates,  and  other  places  in  Mesopotamia;  in  Italy,  near  Piacenza, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality  near  Modena ;  and  a  similar  liquid  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  petroleum  and  caoutchouc.  Coal  naphtha  or  coai  oil,  the  kind  chiefly 
used  in  this  counti^,  closely  resembles  the  formed,  and  is  one  of  the  results  of  tiie 
distillation  of  pit-coal  in  sas-works,  firom  which  it  is  usually  obtained.  Naphtha 
is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  transparent,  and  fluid  as  water,  inflammable,  and 
very  volatile.  The  purest  Persian  and  Italian  variety  has  a  strong  bituminous  but 
not  disagreeable  odour  ;  Sp.  a»  760.    The  coal  naphtha  has  a  penetrating  and 


unpleasant  odour ;  Sp.  gr.  '840.  It  dissolves  the  greater  number  of  the  essential 
oils,  and  the  resins  ;  and  is  extensively  used  for  dissolving  caoutchouc  to  render 
cloth  waterproof,  and  for  forming  surgical  instruments.  It  is  also  burnt  instead 
of  alcohol  in  lamps  for  heating  small  vessels.  In  Genoa  naphtha  is  used  in  the 
street-lamps. 

NAPLES,  KINGDOM  OF,  formmi^  with  the  island  of  Siqlt,  described  sepa- 
rately, the  "  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,"  occupies  the  southern  extremity  of 
Italy,  being  bounded  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  ana  on  every  other  side  by  the  sea. 
Area  31,600  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1838,  6,021,284.  It  contains  15  provinces, 
which  are  divided  into  53  districts,  and  subdivided  into  1790  oommnnes.  The 
government  is  a  hereditary  monarohy,  with  few  restrictions. 
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The  tcsrftory  of  NaplM.  ftftcr  forminf  for  lome  spftct  a  eontinnatlon  of  the  loag  owrow  peoin- 
maHtk  of  Italy,  brandies  uomJUj  into  the  two  emaUer  prainsnlas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.    The 
•     i  Ml  r    •     -        ^      ' ......  ... 


mpassable  except  for  y/mr  small  craft. 

)  Improvenient  during  the  French  oocnpatlon,  more  espedaUy  by  the 

«m  bv  Joeeph  Bonaparte  in  1806 ;  still  comparatively  little  has  been 


i  its  interior,  shooting  out  arms  to  its  bounding  promontories ;  in  many  places 
spreading  wider,  and  assuming  still  more  rugged  and  awful  forms  than  in  the  northern  part  of 
their  Ifaie.  They  leave,  however,  along  the  coast  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with 
the  richest  soil,  and  (except  in  some  marriiy  tracts  on  the  coast)  with  the  most  ffenfaU  climate  of 
any  countrv  in  Europe.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  inconsiderable  in  point  of  sise ;  and  from 
bars  at  thefr  entrance  are  impassable  except  for  verv  small  craft. 

A  stimulus  was  given  to  uni  " 

abolition  of  the  feudal  system  1  .  .  , 

done  to  develop  the  great  natunu  resources  of  the  kingdom.  In  many  places  property  is  rendered 
insecure  by  banditti,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  sunk  in  a  state  of  brutidi  hidolence. 
Rock  salt,  coal,  and  other  mineralsabound,  but  scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  work  them. 
Agriculture  is  hi  the  most  rude  condition ;  roads  are  ne^ected ;  and  com  (mostly  wheat,  maise, 
and  rye),  wfaie,  oil,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  fruit,  the  staples  of  the  soil,  might  be  raised 
in  quantities  equal  to  four  or  five  times  the  consumntion  of  the  inhabitants.  A  miserable  cotton 
manu£sctorv,  a  sort  of  government  monopoly  established  at  Salerno,  the  iron  forge  and  mine  at 
Stilo,  the  glove  and  hat  manuCsctories  at  I4aples,  with  coaraelv  made  linens  and  cloths,  are  stated 
by  Mr  Ma^jfregor  to  comprise  neariv  aO  the  branches  of  manuocturing  industry. 

This  low  state  of  productive  labour.  Joined  to  oppressive  duties  and  impolitic  prohibltkms, 
eonflnes  the  external  trade  within  comparatively  nairow  Umits.  The  hnports  consbt  principally 
of  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  other  manufisctures ;  cod-fish  and  pilchards ;  cotonial 
produce,  dye-stufls,  and  metals,  espedaUy  iron.  The  exporu  embrace  olive-oil,  silk,  flax  and 
hemp,  WOOL  wine.  com.  linseed,  rags,  maccaroni,  cream  of  tartar,  skhis,  liquorice,  &c  Mr  Mac- 
gregor,  in  bis  Commercial  RepOTtjp.  63),  states  the  amount  of  the  former,  in  1837,  at  £2,311,937, 
and  of  the  latter  at  jb'  1 ,701 ,9m,  The  chief  commercial  relations  are  with  France,  Britafai,  Austria, 
and  the  Sardinian  states. 

Napkt,  the  chief  port,  capital,  and  emporium  of  the  foreign  trade,  is  beauUftilly  situated  on  a 
bay  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vidnity  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  lat.  MY*  Bff  N.,  long.  14"  KKE.  Pop. 
390,000.  The  harbour  Is  foraied  by  a  projecting  mole,  nearly  hi  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  within 
which  the  water  is  from  S  to  4  fiathoms  de^,  but  onlv  small  vessels  can  approach  the  town.  The 
bay  is  deep,  and  there  is  no  bar,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  exposed  to  8.  W.  winds.  According  to  Mr 
Mapgregor  {JUportf  Ac  1840),  the  principal  exporto  in  1838  were  A,074,A99  gallons  oUve-oU ;  9436 
casks  whie;  fi85,657  "».  cream  of  tartar ;  286,111  lbs.  silk;  362  tons  argols;  966  tons  bones;  10,790 
bundles  hoops ;  744  tons  figs;  1780  tons  wheat ;  1443  tons  linseed;  1(W0  tons  hemp ;  348,164  pairs 
^ovcs ;  678  tons  UqQOrice  paste ;  and  628  tons  madder  root.  In  the  same  year  there  dearea  out 
1227  vessels :  whereof  Neapolitan,  1051 ;  British,  80 ;  French,  22 ;  and  Sardinian,  43.  The  cus- 
toms duties  amount  annually  to  about  £580,000. 

The  only  other  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  is  that  of  Oaeta ;  on  the  eastern  coasts  are 
the  ports  of  Bad,  Taranto*  and  Brlndisi ;  Gallipoli»  the  great  oil  mart,  has  merdy  a  roadstead. 


UKABURWB,  WSJOHTS,  MOK£T,  BANKS,  dcC 

Mttmtrei  and  Wdifhti.—Tbe  canna  or  ell  of  |  copper ;  pieces  for  5, 3, 2, 1,  and  i  gnuiL 
"' "    *  ""  '  arej^beaides,  a  variety  of  old  cotais. 


8  pafani  or  96  inobes'^s  83H)6  Imp.  inches ;  the 
passo  is  71  PiJmi.  The  Neapditan  mile  of  7000 
palmi  =  2U18  Imp.  yards. 

The  moKgla,  land  measure,  of  900  aqoare  pasd 
=3  0*6315  imp.  aore. 

The  bartt,  wine  or  bxandv  measore,  of  60  ca- 
reffls: 9^ Imp. gallons;  tbecarrois2botte,or 
9A  bariU ;  and  the  pipe  is  14  barili:  the  salma, 
oil  measure,  of  16  st^ia,  or  256  quarti  =  34*91 
Imp.  nllons,  and  wdms  about  324|  lbs.  avoird. 

At  OaUlpoli,  the  oU  safana  of  10  staia  or  320 
pigaatte  =  34*11  Imp.  galtons.  At  Bari,  the 
■alma  =  36*42  Imp.  pdlons. 

The  tomolo,  com  measore,  of  2  mexzetti  or  4 
quarti  =  1*519  Imp.  bushel,  or  100  tomoli  =  19 
imp.  quarters  nearly ;  the  carro  of  36  tomoU  = 
6*84  Imp.  quarters. 

The  oaataro  grosso  of  100  rottdi  =  196*45  lbs. 
avoirdupois ;  the  cantaro  piocola  of  150  pounds 
each  of  12  OS.  =  106*07  lbs.  avofrdupois.  Gold 
and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  llbbra  or  pound  of 
12  ooDces,  360  trapesi,  or  7200  adni  =  49S0'tn>y 
grains:  thdr  fineness  Is  expressed  dedmally. 

Moneys — ^The  integer  of  account  is  the  ducat, 
sometimes  termed  oel  Rtgno,  which  is  divided 
Into  lOOnanl,  eachof  lOcavalli;  alsointo5tari 
or  10  cariinL  The  ducat  Iwing  equal  3a  3ld.. 
the  tari  is  worth  about  8d.,  the  carlin  4d.,  and 
the  grano  2-6ths  of  a  penny. 

The  coins,  aecordhig  to  the  nrstem  introduced 
to  1818,  are  as  follow  :~In  gold ;  the  onoetta  of 
3  ducats  (weight  86 adnl,  fineness  996 milliemes) 
=  10a  3|d.  steriing,  with  pieces  for  10,  5,  and  2 
oncetta  in  proportion : — In  silver ;  the  ducat  of 
10  caritaii  (welfl^t  515  acini,  fineness  833}  mU- 
liemes,  or  f)  s  3i.  3|d.,  with  pieces  for  12, 6,  5, 
4, 3, 2,  and  1  cariini  of  proportional  value :— In 


There 


The  par  of  exduoge  with  London,  deduced 
fttmi  the  ducat  in  silver,  which  is  the  standard, 
b  6  ducats  3|  granl,  or,  as  commonly  expressed, 
603i  grani  per  £1. 

Usance  of  hois  from  Britahi,  Portugal,  and 
Russia,  3  months*  date ;  from  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Oermaay,  2  months'  date ;  from 
Leshora,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  Sicilv,  22  days' 
sifl^L    Inland  bills  are  drawn  at  1 5  days'  sight. 

Bcmki,  4rc.— The  Bank  of  the  Two  SicUfes  is 
a  government  deposit  bank,  the  orders  or  checks 
on  which,  being  paid  In  cash  on  demand,  drcu- 
hUe  extensivdy  hi  Naples,  on  the  same  footing 
as  spede.  There  is  also  a  government  discount 
oAoe ;  and  most  of  the  prindpal  merdiants  en- 
gage more  or  lees  in  banking  operations. 

Pinoncef.— The  annual  revenue  (hiduding  a 
quota  of  nearly  £500,000  from  Sicily),  amounts 
to  about  £4,350,000,  derived  parUv  from  dfrect 
and  partiv  from  indirect  taxes,  the  most  im> 
portant  of  the  former  being  a  land-tax  of  25  per 
cent  The  principal  other  sources  are  customs, 
tolls,  a  salt  monopoly,  lotteries,  and  r^^istra- 
tiona  The  whole  national  debt  is  estimated  at 
£20,000,000. 

Of  the  NeapoHtan  debt,  £2,500,000  were  raised 
in  England  hi  1824,  on  5  percent  bonds  of  £100 
each,  which  were  Issued  at  92|  per  cent :  the 
dividend  couponds  are  payable  February  1,  and 
Aug.  1,  without  deduction,  at  MessrsRothschild. 
The  other  securities  are  in  bonds  of  500  ducats 
each,  bearing  5  per  cent  int^-est ;  transactions 
in  which,  in  the  London  market,  take  place  at 
the  fixed  double  exchange  of  fr.  4. 40  c.  per  ducat, 
and  fr.  25. 65  c.  per  £1. 

TkeJhUiUi  on  admitted  arttdesareoppreorive. 
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maffiagtrom  BO  to  ISO  per  ceat  ad  valorem,  kdA  fiust.  In  point  of  eommapdal  legUlation,  Napki 

•uKreAl  yariety  of  foreign  oommodHiw  are  pro-  may  be  lald  to  oocapy  the  very  loweit  poeitioa 

bibited.    The  export  duties  are  aleo  Tery  higfa ;  among  ttatei  haying  any  preteoaion  to  dyfUift- 

and  the  bonding  of  goods  is  not  permitted.   In  tion. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.    [Fuhds.] 

NATRON,  a  natiye  ee&quicarbonate  of  soda,  found  in  Egypt,  Mexico,  ftc 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  a  name  commonly  applied  to  those  statutes  which  haye 
for  their  object  the  seourinf  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country  to  British-buiU 
ships,  owned  and  navigated  by  British  su^ects.  Some  traces  of  this  legislation 
are  to  be  found  in  acts  passed  by  Richard  IL  in  1381  and  1390 ;  though  in  general 
the  ancient  policy  of  England  seems  to  haye  afforded  no  protection  to  the  smpping 
by  means  of^exclnsiye  pnyileges.  Bacon,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VII.,  remarks,  that 
^  almost  all  the  ancient  statutes  incite  by  all  means  to  brin^  in  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities, haying  for  end  cheapness,  and  not  looking  to  the  pomt  of  state  concerning 
the  nayal  power.*'  That  monarch,  howeyer,  from  his  ^  care  to  make  his  realm 
potent  at  sea  as  well  as  by  land.*' passed  an  act  in  1485  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  Gascon  wine,  except  bv  English  yessels ;  but  it  did  not  go  the  length  of  exclud- 
ing forei^  shipping  m  all  circumstances :  the  **  stranger's  ship  "  was  only  to  be 
rejected  if  the  merchant  **  mi^^ht  haye  sufficient  fireight  in  the  same  port  in  a  deni- 
zen's ship."  Yet  fh>m  this  tune  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  policy 
which  was  matured  in  an  act  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1651,  a  famous 
statute,  which,  as  afterwards  confirmed  (in  1660)  by  12  Ch.  II.  c.  18,  is  known 
hj  the  name  of  the  Navig<Uum  Act,  It  proyided  generally  that  no  merdiandise, 
either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  into  England  in  any  but 
Enfflish-built  ships,  nayigated  byan  English  commander,  and  maimed,  to  Uie  extent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  crew,  byKiijglishmen  ;  and  that  certain  enumerated  articles 
of  European  merchandise  (embracing,  it  may  be  remarked,  all  the  bulky  and  most 
important  productions  of  the  Continent),  as  well  as  all  Russian  and  Turkish  goods, 
should  not  he  imported  in  foreign  ships,  except  such  as  should  be  brought  directly 
from  the  country  or  place  of  its  growth  or  manufacture  in  ships  belonnng  to  sucn 
country  or  place.  Besides  these  exdusiye  priyileges  ^ranted  to  En^liui  shipping, 
the  end  aimed  at  was  lurther  attempted  to  oe  secured  by  the  imposition  of  discri- 
minating duties,  so  that  goods  which  might  still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships  fh»m 
Europe,  were  in  that  case  more  highly  taxed  than  if  imported  in  our  own  yesseU. 

The  Nayigation  Act  was  mainly  leyelled  at  the  Dutch,  who,  by  superior  economy 
and  skill,  had  succeeded  in  engrossing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  dealt  a  heayy  blow  at  their  maritime 
prosperity ;  though  it  does  not  follow  that  it  benefited  the  English  to  the  same 
extent  to  which  it  ii^ured  their  riyals.  With  the  present  amount  of  our  knowledge, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  arriye  at  the  conclusion  that  the  trade  of  the  country  coula 
possibly  be  promoted  by  compelling  our  merchants  to  employ  dear  instead  or  cheap 
ships.  Neyerthele8S,the  system  aboye  described  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  monu- 
ment of  wisdom  and  prudence  ;  and  the  stimulus  which  it  imparted  to  maritime 
enterprise  is  alleged  by  its  admirers  to  haye  had  the  effect  oi  placing  the  nayal 
power  of  the  country  on  a  far  broader  and  firmer  basis  than  it  oyer  coma  otherwise 
haye  attained.  The  first  deyiation  fh>m  the  system  sanctioned  by  parliament  was 
effected  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  Mr  Vansittart  (now  Lord  Bexley),  in  1815.  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  which,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  indepen- 
dence, had  followed  our  example,  by  enacting  a  nayieation  law  copied  from  that 
of  the  mother-country :  ^  and  it  affords."  remarks  Afr  Porter,  '^an  instructiye 
lesson  that  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  restrictiye  system  to  its  fullest  extent 
by  the  two  nations,  was  found  to  be  so  unproductiye  of  all  good  effect,  as  to  call 
for  its  abandonment.  By  this  treaty,  the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were  placed 
reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  £ng:land  and  the  United  States, 
and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the  go^  which  they  conyeyed  Were 
mutually  repealed.  It  adds  ^atly  to  the  yalue  of  this  concession,  that  it  was 
made  by  no  disciple  of  fr«e-trade  doctrines,  but  was  forced,  by  the  yery  consequences 
of  the  system  itself,  from  a  goyemment  strenuously  opposed  to  all  change  in  tiie 
direction  of  relaxation."— (Pnwrew  qfthe  Nation,  §  3,  c.  9.) 

In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  progress  both  of  opinions  and  of  eyents  forced 
on  further  modifications  or  the  exdusiye  system.  In  1822,  Mr  (now  Lord) 
Wallace,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  fiye  bills  (3  Greo.  IV.  o. 
41, 42, 43, 44.  and  46),  which  mitigated  to  a  large  extent  many  of  the  proyisions  of 
the  law ;  ana  in  the  following  year  circumstances  arose  which  compelled  a  still 
further  relaxation.    From  yarious  causes,  foreign  countries  had  up  to  this  time,  in 
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general,  submitted  to  the  discriminating  dntiee  imposed  upon  their  yessels  in  onr 
ports,  without  retaliation.  Bnt  it  now  clearly  appeared  that  this  forbearance  was 
to  be  oontinaed  no  lonj^.  In  1823,  Prussia  notified,  that  until  an  alteration  of 
our  svstem  was  made  m  favour  of  her  vessels,  similar  heavy  duties  would  be  im- 
posed upon  British  shipping  that  should  enter  any  of  her  ports ;  and  it  was  - 
obvious  that  a  corresponmng  movement  would  have  soon  followed  in  other  conn- 
tries.  Onr  merchants  having  in  consequence  become  clamorous  for  the  interference 
of  the  government  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  retaliatory  duties,  Mr  Huskisson 
earrieathrongh  parliament  the  celebrated  Reciprocity  Acts,  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  and 
6  Geo.  IV.  0.1.  Theee  statutes  authorized  the  crown  to  permit  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels  at  the  same  duties  as  were 
ehargeable  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  such  countries  as 
should  not  levy  discriminating. duties  upon  merchandise  carried  into  their  ports  in 
British  vessels ;  also  to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such  countries,  when  frequenting 
our  ports,  the  same  tonnage  rates  as  are  chargeable  upon  our  own  vessels.  At 
the  same  time,  the  crown  was  empowered  to  impose  additional  duties  upon  goods 
and  shipping  against  any  countries  which  should  levy  higher  duties  in  the  case  of 
the  employment  of  British  vessels  in  the  trade  with  these  countries.  Under  these 
acts,  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded  in  1824  vrith  Prussia,  Hanover,  Denmark, 
and  Oldenburg  ;  in  1825,  with  Mecklenburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeo,  States  or 
La  Plata,  and  Ck>lombia ;  in  1826,  with  France,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Mexico  ; 
in  1827,  with  Brazil ;  in  1829.  vrith  Austria ;  in  1834,  with  Venezuela ;  in  1837, 
with  Greece,  Holland,  and  Bolivia. 

Other  relaxations  of  the  navigation  laws  have  been  since  granted  to  particular 
states  by  treaty,  particularly  Austria  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  for  an  account  of 
which,  we  refer  to  the  heads  Austria  and  Lubec  ;  while  farther  information  on 
the  suDJect  of  this  article  will  be  found  under  Shipping. 

The  following  is  an  abridgment  of  the  Navigation  Act  at  present  in  force  :— 

Abridgment  of  an  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  British  Shipping  and  Navi^ 

tion,  viz.  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  54,  with  the  Amendments  of  later  Enactments,  viz. 

4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  89 ;  1  &  2  Vict.  o.  113 ;  and  8  &  4  Vict.  c.  95. 

|1.  Act  9  Geo.  lY.  c.  109  aod  succeeding  in  ships  of  hb  dominions:  Raw  stlk  and  Moliair 
acts  consolidated.  '" "         '  ' 

<  2.  The  sorts  of  goods  after  enumerated, 
betng  the  produce  of  Europe,  vis.  masts,  timber, 
boards,  tar,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  currants,  rai- 
^ns,  flgs,  prunes,  olive  oU,  com  or  grain,  wine, 
brandy,  tobacco,  wool,  shomac,  madders,  mad- 
der roots,  barilla,  brimstone,  baric  of  oak,  cork, 
oranges,  lemons,  linseed,  rapeseed,  and  clover- 
seed,  must  not  be  imported  for  home  use,  ex- 
cept in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
of  which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of 
the  country  from  wbieh  the  goods  are  imported. 

9  3.  Goods,  the  produce  of  Asia,  AMoa,  or 
America,  must  not  be  imported  from  Europe 
for  home  use,  except  the  goods  after  mentioned, 
fix. : — Goods.the  produce  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  which  may  be  imported 
from  places  in  Europe  within  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
laltar :  Goods,  the  produce  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
which  (having  been  brought  into  pUces  in  Eu- 
rope within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  from  or 
through  pUces  in  Asia  or  Africa  within  those 
atraiu,  and  not  by  way  of  the  Atlantic)  may  be 
Iflsported  from  places  in  Europe  within  the 
Straiu  of  Gibraltar:  Goods,  the  produce  of 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  which  (having  been  imported 
from  those  phures  into  Gibraltar  or  Malta  in 
British  ships)  may  be  imported  from  Gibraltar 
or  Malta :  Goods  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  by 
British  ships :  bullion,  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies, 
oaoeralds,  and  other  jewels  or  precious  stones. 

(4.  The  produce  ofAsia,  Africa,  or  America, 
cannot  be  Imported  for  home  use  in  foreign 
riiip*,  unless  these  be  of  the  country  of  which 
'  » goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  which  thev 

i  imported,  except  the  goods  after  menttoned. 


riz. : --Goods,  the  produce  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Gnuid  Bdgntor  in  Asia  or  Africa,  which 
snajr  be  imported  firom  Us  dominion*  in  Borope, 


yam,  the  produce  of  Asia,  which  may  be  im- 
ported firom  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
in  the  Levant  Seas,  in  ships  of  his  dominions : 
Bullion.  [Authority  Is  given  to  make  treaties 
with  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  that  the 
productions  of  Asia  and  Africa  may  be  imported 
in  the  ships  of  such  countries,  as  well  as  in 
BrttUh  ships,  1  &  2  Yict.  c  113,  {  30.1 

f5.  BlanuuM:turedffoods  are  deemed  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  of  which  they  are  the  manu- 
facture. 

i  6.  No  goods  can  be  imported  from  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  Man,  except 
in  British  ships. 

S  7«  No  goods  can  be  exported  to  any  British 
possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  nor  to 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  Man,  ex- 
cept in  British  ships. 

{8.  No  goods  can  be  carried  coastwise,  except 
in  British  ships. 

S  9.  No  goods  can  be  carried  frx>m  any  of  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or 
Man,  to  any  other,  nor  from  one  part  to  another 
of  any  one  of  theee  ishinds,  except  in  British  ships. 

S  10.  A  shnilar  rule  applies  to  British  posses- 
sions in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 

111.  No  goods  can  be  imported  into  any  Bri- 
tish possession  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  In 
foreign  ships,  unless  they  be  of  the  country  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  produce,  and  from  whidi 
they  are  imported. 

S  12.  No  ship  is  admitted  to  be  a  British  ship 
imleas  registered  and  navigated  as  such ;  and 
every  British  registered  ship  (so  long  as  the  re- 
glMry  is  in  force,  or  the  certificate  retained)  must 
be  navigated  during  the  whole  of  every  voyage 
(whether  with  a  cargo  or  in  ballast),  by  a  mas- 
ter who  is  a  British  subject,  and  by  a  crew,  of 
which  three-fourths  at  least  are  British  seamen ; 
and  if  such  ship  b«  employed  in  coasting  from 
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•ne  part  of  the  United  Klna^nn  to  another,  or 
betwoen  the  United  KiDgdom  and  Guenuey, 
Jersey.  Aldemey,  Sarlt,  or  Man,  or  from  one  of 
these  to  another,  or  from  one  part  to  another  of 
any  one  of  these  islands,  or  be  employed  in  flsh- 
'  ing  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kmgdom,  or  of 
any  of  these  islands,  the  whole  of  the  crew  must 
be  British  seamen. 

S  13.  But  British-buat  reseels  mider  fifteen 
tons  burthen,  wholly  owned  and  naTigated  br 
British  subjects,  though  not  registered  as  British 
ships,  are  admitted  to  be  British  vessels,  in  all 
navigation  in  the  rivers  and  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  the  British  posses- 
lions  abroad,  and  not  proceeding  over  sea,  ex- 
cept within  tiie  limits  of  the  respective  colonial 
governments  within  which  the  managing  owners 
respectively  reside ;  and  all  British-built  vessels 
wholly  owned  and  navigated  by  British  subjects, 
not  exceeding  thirty  tons,  and  not  liaving  a  whole 
or  a  fixed  deck,  and  befaig  employed  solely  in 
fishing  on  the  banksand  shores  of  Newfoundland, 
and j)arts  adjacent,  or  on  the  banks  and  shores 
of  Cfonada,  rfova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick, 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  on  the 
north  of  C^>e  Ganso,  or  of  the  islands  within  the 
same,  or  in  tndlng  coastwise  within  the  said 
limits,  are  admitted  to  be  British  boats  or  Teasels, 
though  not  registered. 

$  14.  All  ships  built  in  the  British  settlemenU 
at  Honduras,  and  owned  and  navigated  as  Bri> 
tish  ships,  are  oititied  to  the  jprivil^es  in  all 
direct  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
British  possessions  in  America,  provided  the 
master  produce  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  settlements,  that  sat- 
isfactory proof  has  been  made  before  hhn  that 
the  ship  (describing  the  same)  was  built  there, 
and  Is  wholly  owned  by  Bridsh  subjects;  and 
that  the  time  of  the  clearance  from  the  settle- 
ments for  every  voyage  be  indorsed  on  the  cer- 
tificate by  the  superintendent. 

S  Ifi.  No  ship  is  admitted  to  be  of  anv  particu- 
lar countiT,  unless  she  be  of  the  build  thereof ; 
or  be  a  prue  of  war ;  or  forfeited  to  the  country 
under  a  law  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  condemned  by  a  competent  court ;  or  be 
British-built  (not  having  heen  a  prise  of  war 
ftt>m  British  subjects  to  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try) ;  nor  unless  the  master  and  three-fourths  of 
the  crew  are  subjects  of  the  country ;  nor  unless 
she  be  whollv  owned  by  subjects  of  such  country 
usually  residing- therem,  or  under  the  dominion 
thereof.  The  country  of  every  ship  is  deemed  to 
include  all  places  which  are  under  the  same  do- 
minion as  the  place  to  which  the  riiip  belongs. 

8  16.  No  person  Is  qualified  to  be  a  master  of 
A  Britidi  ship,  or  a  British  seaman  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  except  British  subjects  or 

eersons  who  have  served  on  board  ships  of  war 
k  time  of  war  for  three  yean;  but  natives  of 
places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  although  under  British  domin- 
ion, are  not,  upon  the  ground  of  behig  such  na- 
tives, deemed  to  be  British  seamen.    Every  ship 


(except  diips  required  to  be  wfaoUy  navigated  bf 
British  seamen)  navigated  by  one  British  seaman 
(if  a  British  ship,  or  one  seaman  of  the  country 
of  such  diip,  if  a  foreign  ship)  for  every  twenty 
tons,  is  deemed  duly  navigated,  tbouidh  the  num- 
ber of  other  seamen  shouM  exceed  one-fourth, — 
the  act  not  to  affect  the  laws  wiUi  respett  to 
trade  from  and  to  places  within  the  limits  of  the 


East  India  Company's  charter. 
S  17>  By  royal  proclamation  during  war, 
lers,  havii^  served  two  years  on  hoard 


for- 
leclveS 


ships  of  war  in  tfane  of  such  war,  may  be  do 
British  seamen  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

S  18.  No  British  r^tered  ship  must  be  suf- 
fered to  depart  to  or  for  aay  Brttiw  possession  In 
anv  part  of  the  worki  (wltether  withaeaigo  or  In 
ballast),  unless  duly  navigated.  British  ships, 
trading  l>etween  places  in  America,  may  be  nav- 
igated by  British  negroes,  and  diips  trading 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  maj 
be  navigated  by  lasears,  or  other  natives  oi 
countries  within  those  limits. 

S  19.  The  master  or  owners  of  ships  forfeit  for 
every  foreign  seaman  on  board,  contrary  to  the 
act,  £10 ;  but  if  a  due  proportkm  of  British  sea- 
men cannot  be  procured  in  any  foreign  port,  or 
in  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter;  or  if  the  proporticm  be  de- 
stroyed during  the  voyage  by  any  imavoi«iftble 
drcnmstance,  and  the  master  produce  a  ocrtift- 
cate  of  such  foots  under  the  hand  of  anv  Britisii 
consul,  or  of  two  known  British  mordbants,  if 
there  be  no  consul  at  the  place  where  such  facts 
can  be  ascertained,  or  fh>m  the  British  governor 
of  any  place  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter ;  or,  in  the  want  of  such  cer- 
tificate, make  ptooi  of  the  trutii  of  such  fftcts  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  any  British  port,  or  of  any  person  authorised 
in  any  other  part  of  the  worid  to  inquire  into  the 
navigation  of  such  ship,  she  is  deemed  to  be  duly 
navigated. 

S  80.  The  necessary  proportion  of  British  sea- 
men may  atanytimebe  reduced  by  prochunation. 

S  21.  Goods,  not  otherwise  prohibited  than  by 
the  law  of  navigation,  as  above,  may  be  imported 
from  any  pku»  in  a  British  ship,  imd  lh>m  any 
place  not  being  a  British  possession  in  a  foreign 
ship  of  any  country,  and  however  navigated,  to 
be  warehoused  for  exportation  only. 

S  82.  Goods  imporied,  exported,  or  carried 
coastwise,  contrary  to  the  law  of  navigation,  are 
forfeited,  the  master  incurring  a  penalty  of  jt  100. 

S  83.  Penalties,  &c,  are  recov^ed  and  used, 
as  directed  bv  act  3  A  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  53,  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling. 

[By  3  &  4  Yict.  c.  90,  the  Queen  in  councfl 
may  appoint  ainr  port  whidi  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  shipping  the  produce  of  a  state,  to  be 
held  (under  the  lunitations  in  the  order)  as  a 
shipping  port  for  that  state,  though  sltu^ed  In 
a  different  country.  The  act  was  passed  to  carry 
out  a  treaty  to  amnit  Anstriui  veeseb  ftom  the 
Turkish  ports  on  the  Danube.] 


NEEDLES  are  made  from  the  best  steel,  reduced  by  a  wire-drawing  machine 
to  the  suitable  diameter.  The  manuiacture,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain, 
was  introduced  into  England  about  1565  by  Elias  Krause,  a  German^ho  then 
settled  in  London.  At  present  it  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  Kedditch  in  W  orcester- 
shire.Hathersage  in  Derbyshire,  and  in  and  near  Birmingham. 

Dr  lire  states  that  *'  the  construction  of  a  needle  requires  about  180  operations ;  but  tbev  are 
rapidly  and  uninterruptedly  successive.  A  child  can  trim  the  eyes  of  4000  needles  per  hour.  When 
we  survey  a  manuiacture  of  thb  kind,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  the  diversity  of  operationa 
which  the  needles  undergo  bears  the  impress  of  great  mechanical  refinement.  In  Uie  arts,  to 
divide  bibour,  is  to  abridge  it ;  to  multiplv  operations  is  to  simplify  them ;  and  to  attach  an  opera- 
tive exclusively  to  one  process,  is  to  render  him  much  more  ec(momical  and  productivei."—- Dfe- 
iionary  qfArttf  &c.  p.  885. 

NETHERLANDS,  KINGDOM  OF  THE,  or  HOLLAND,  lies  between  lat. 
51'  12'  and  53»  28'  N.,  and  between  long.  3"»  20'  and  V  VJf  E. ;  and  ia  bounded  N, 
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and  W .  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  E.  by  Rhenish  Praesia  and  HanoTer. 
Proyinoes  :  N.  Brabant,  Guelaerland,  N.  Holland.  S.  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht, 
Friesland,  Overyssel,  Gronin^n,  and  Drenthe.  Area,  11,860  sq.  miles  ;  and  pop- 
ulation in  1838,11583,271 :  this  is  exclusive  of  the  portions  of  Limburg  and  Luxem- 
burg subject  to  the  Netherlands  crown,  the  joint  area  of  which  is  1738  sq.  iniles, 
andpopulation  33*2,000.  Goyemment,  a  constitutional  monarchy  :  the  exeoutiTO 
power  IS  Tested  in  the  king  ;  the  legislatiye  in  the  king  and  the  states-jj^eneral, 
consisting  of  a  first  chamber,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  lung  for 
life,  and  a  second  chamber  of  deputies  chosen  by  provincial  assemblies.  Alfnew 
laws  are  proposed  by  the  king  to  the  second  chamW. 

This  eountry  is  composed  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe,  its  level 
being  indeed  in  many  places  below  that  of  the  sea,  against  which  it  is  protected,— partly ,  as  In  Zea- 
land, Friesland,  and  Ouelderland,  bv  enormous  dikes,  and  partly,  as  between  the  Helder  and 
the  Hook  of  Holland,  by  sandhills  or  dunes  cast  up  by  the  ocean  upon  the  shores ;  though,  despite 
every  precaution,  it  has  often  suffered  greatly  from  inundations.  The  whole,  saving  some  slight 
^eYations  in  Guelderlond,  Utrecht,  and  Uveryssel,  forms  one  unbroken  flat,  without  a  hill  or 
rock,  without  forests,  or,  except  in  the  south  part,  running  waters ;  the  land  consisting  mainly  of 
moor  and  marsh,  traversed,  like  net-work,  by  numerous  canals,  which,  while  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  drain  it,  and  render  it  fit  for  cultivation,  answer,  fbr  the  most  part,  the  purposes  of 
roads, — many  of  them  indeed  being  navigable  for  large  vessels.  The  astonishing  ingenuity,  in- 
dustry, and  perseverance  by  which  the  Netherlands  b  thus  protected  against  inundation,  and 
renda<ed  at  once  available  for  cultivation  and  internal  communication,  has  been  amply  rewarded, 
for  the  country  is  exceeding  fertile,  and,  exceptfaig  England,  is,  for  its  sise,  the  richest,  mobt 
populous,  and  most  powerful  in  the  world. 

In  the  northern  provinces  the  principal  natural  feature  is  the  Ziiyder  Zee,  a  shallow  inland  sea, 
■eparating  North  Holland  from  Friesland  and  Overyssol :  there  are  also  numerous  lakes,  the  chidT 
txnnff  the  Haarlem-meer,  a  wide  expanse  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  and  Amsterdam.  In  the 
aoutnem  provinces  the  leading  feature  is  the  Rhine  or  Waal,  and  its  tributary  the  Mcuse,  which 
enter  the  sea  bv  various  channels,  thou^  chleflv  by  way  of  Dort  and  Rotterdam.  Several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  are  likewise  distinguished  for  extensive  marshes,— as  the  Bourtangon  the  N.B.  frontier, 
and  the  Peel  in  N.  Brabant.  The  extraordinary  number  of  water-courses  throughout  the  country, 
and  its  peculiar  situation,  render  the  climate  moist  and  foggv ;  and  being  besides  excessively  warm 
in  summer,  and  cold  fai  winter,  only  that  scrupulous  attention  to  deanlmess  for  which  the  inhab- 
itants are  distinguished,  can  protect  them  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  thehr  atmosphere. 

The  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  demand  for  animal  food  for  the  numerous  dties,  have 
connected  their  rural  industry  principally  with  pasturage ;  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is 
brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  form  an  important  object  of  exportation.  The  number  of  homed 
cattle  is  estbnated  at  1,000,000;  of  sheep  at  700.000 ;  and  of  horses  at  900,000 ;  swine  also  are 
nnmerous.  The  com  raised,  however,  is  insodfficient  for  the  home  consumption.  According  to  a 
communication  from  Sir  A.  Ferrier  to  our  government  in  1848,  the  produce  of  the  grain  crop  of 
184 1  (nearly  an  average  one) ,  was,  in  Imperial  quarters,  as  follows :— Wheat,  646,000 ;  rye,  637  >^00 ; 
barley,  339,600 ;  oats,  344,000 ;  beans.  86,000 ;  pease,  64,600 ;  and  buckwheat,  193,500.  The  chief 
other  products  of  the  soil  are,  potatoes,  flax  near  Dort,  Sec  ;  hemp,  tobacco  (4000  tons),  around 
Aniersfort,  Rhenen,  6cc. ;  madder,  in  8.  Holland ;  rapeseed,  chicorv,  mustard,  and  beet ;  and 
flowers  near  Haarlem,  6cc    The  kingdom  possesses  few  if  any  minerals. 


The  fisheries,  once  a  principal  source  of  wealth,  have  greatly  declined.  Only  about  80  busses 
are  now  employed  in  the  hernng-fishenr ;  the  cod-fishery  on  the  Dosorer-bank.  and  the  wluUe- 
flsbery,  are  also  on  a  much  smaiUtf  scale  than  formerly. 


The  principal  manufactures  are  those  of  woollens  in  L^den  and  Utrecht :  silks  in  Utrecht, 
Baariem,  and  Amsterdam ;  cottons  at  Haarlem  ;  tobacco  pipes  at  Gouda ;  and  paper,  leather, 
aogar-reflning,  painters*  colours,  and  cordage  in  various  places.  The  distilling  of  geneva  is  pro- 
secuted extensivdy  at  Schiedam ;  and  shipbuilding  at  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam.  The  govem- 
ment.  with  the  view  of  encouraging  manufactures,  allow  coal  for  their  use  to  be  imported  free, 
tbouc^  a  high  duty  is  levied  upon  it  for  other  purpoaes,  in  order  to  promote,  by  the  consumptkxi 
of  peat,  the  formation  of  poMm,  a  name  given  to  mai«hv  plots  when  enclosed  and  drained. 

Commerce,  however,  has  alwavs  been  pre-eminently  the  national  pursuit  of  the  Dutch.  The 
greatness  of  the  trade  of  Holland  during  the  17th  century,  and  its  decline  in  the  18th,  have  been 
already  noticed  [Commxrcb].  After  the  revolution  in  France,  HolUnd  became  first  a  vassal, 
and  then  a  province  of  that  kingdom,  and  being  in  consequoice  engaged  in  a  constant  war  with 
Britain,  it  lost  its  ships,  its  colonies,  its  commerce,  and  its  public  credit.  On  the  return  of  peace 
the  settlements  of  Bcrbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon, 
were  retained  by  Britain ;  but  she  restored  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  other  ponesslons  in  the 
Eastern  Islands,  along  with  Surinam,  several  West  India  Islands,  and  various  posts  on  the  Guinea 
eoast  Trade  afterwards  revived  in  a  verv  remarkable  manner,  though  it  has  never  recovered  iu 
former  magnitude.  Of  late  years  it  has  benefited  greatly  from  the  improved  administration  of 
Java,  which,  with  the  otiier  colonies,  was  retained  by  HoUand  on  the  dissohjtion  of  its  union 
with  Belgium  bi  1830,  and  the  nosseesion  of  which  has  been  since  confirmed  to  her.  [Java. 
EASTcaif  laLAHoa.    Guiana.    NroaiTiA.    Wist  Indies,  dec] 

The  hnports  into  Holland  constat  at  present  chiefly  of  tropical  and  colonial  produce ;  com,  salt. 
tea,  wine,  timber,  coal,  and  hides;  British,  German,  and  French  manufactures;  freestone  and 
granite  blocks  for  the  dikes.  The  national  exports  consist  mostly  of  cheese,  butter,  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  nneva,  oak- bark,  rape  and  linseed  oils,  oil-cake,  tobacco-pipes,  and  seeds.  But  the 
exports  likewise  embrace  the  reshipment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  conunoditit>s  of  import ;.  and 
more  especially  of  those  bromfht  from  the  colonies,  and  from  the  Baltic  and  Rhenish  States,  which 
are  carried  to  the  ports  of  Holland  as  a  convraient  entrepAt  for  their  distribution.  The  port 
whidi  shares  most  largely  in  this  transit  or  entrepdt  trade  is  Rotterdam,  owing  to  its  position  at 
Ibe  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  its  general  accessibility'.  We  possess  no  account  of  the  aggregate 
of  imports  and  exprnrts ;  but,  according  to  a  recent  statement,  the  shipping  deartd  out- 
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wmids  amounta  Mmuallj  to  iMurly  0000  tmmIs,  harfaig  a  bordm  of  800,000  tons :  of  which,  about 
330,000  toni  were  under  the  national  flag ;  Britlth,  fiOO.OOO  tons ;  and  Norwegian,  100,000  torn. 
In  1837.  there  belonged  to  Holland  13M  shlpe.  of  the  burden  of  111.8S4  laets;  which  was  esdoaivw 
of  5600  trek-idiuTts,  or  canal  barves,  and  15.000  boats  employed  in  the  inbuid  trade.  The  num- 
ber of  veneli  trading  to  the  B.  Indies  from  the  dilferent  ports  is  320,  in  burden  185.000  tons. 

The  chief  commercial  relations  are  with  Jara  and  the  other  colonies.  Britahi.  Ckrmany,  the 
Baltic  states,  France,  and  America.  Hie  trade  with  England  appears  to  be  on  the  increase^  In  1833, 
1837,  and  1840.  the  declared  value  of  the  produce  and  mannfcctures  of  the  United  Kingdom  shipped 
to  HoUand.  was  respectively.  £2.181,803.  £3.040,029,  and  £3.416,190:  about  one-half  of  the 


whole  consists  of  cotton  vam  and  twist ;  the  cidef  oUier  articles  are  cotton  cloths,  woollens,  iron, 
linen  and  woollen  yam.  brass  and  copper  wares,  ooal,  painters'  colours,  and  salt.  A  varietj  of 
colonial  and  foreign  commodities  are  likewise  imported  from  Britahi ;  the  principal  being  cotton- 


wool, coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  shellac  and  lac,  copper,  tea,  Peruvian  bark,  pepper,  pimento,  and 
wine.  The  ezporU  to  the  United  Kingdom  hi  1840  consisted  of  157,809  cwts.  butter,  924.9S7 cwta. 
cheese,  113,106  cwts.  flax  and  codiUa,  47,575  cwts.  madder,  676,404  gallons  geneva.  72,842  gallons 
Rhenish  wine,  and  171.735  cwts.  bark ;  besides  com,  seeds,  raw  silk,  coS<m,  nnalts,  nutmsigs,  and 
mace  from  the  Moluccas,  linseed  and  rape»»d  aka.  Mid  oil,  fll«h.  fbn,  k^^ 

Com  forms  an  item  of  considerable  imp<:>rtaiii^i>  ia  iho  i^ommiTct?!  nf  MollAztd,  paillj  ^m  tho 
biadequacv  of  her  own  supply,  and  nartly  fmni  i  he  iv>nT(>nicni  Attuotloa  cf  Rott^rdAtii.  liir.  ehi^f 
seat  of  thtt  trade,  as  an  entrepot  lor  the  pmduee  of  Rlssniali  O^rmatijr.  ThU  port  b  aim,  la 
some  extent,  a  depOt  for  Baltic  com;  while,  tn  certain  KaMini,  her  Bbipmiitti  af  N^Llit?riaD^ 
produce  are  considerable,— Zealand  wheat,  nnd  tiutfh  natn^  hagta.  And  iwh&q.  bir'mji;  fn  Iit^h  ntinm.- 
tion  in  Britain.  But  exports  of  NetherUndi  aym  luve  kNkvi  %a  be  repla^vd  by  addJUoDBJ  im- 
ports. The  bondhig  system,  as  applied  to  tarvis'n  gmkn  in  UolUnd.  ii  extr^iDelv  libenl  and  aott- 
venienttothe  holder.  Of  late,  however,  ri:»[rictioii5  liav«  bftjn  Impotctl!  upflo  linportalioin  for 
consumption,  with  the  view  of  protecting  Uiti  aKfi(MiliuHf4$.  Froi^  1890  tn  lB3ft,  a.  waail  Axed 
duty  exuted,  which,  on  wheat,  was  (fl.  7'5(^  4^-  p«f  Utt],  equLvAl^t  to  is.  aid.  p«r  quai-tta-:  ftviu 
1830  to  1835,  this  was  raised  to  4s.  9d.  per  fiiuu-iar,  bf^iig  qiudTU[iliHl.  In  Ism,  a  sliding  4tity  w&s 
introduced,  according  to  the  following  scUe  :--^4lifii  th«  K^ftsgc  price  df  wlient  ii  luwer  Uwa 
23b.  9d.,  the  duty  Is  14s.  Sd.  per  quarter ;  wtipri  jirttrr  ias,  ^.  a^td  tmdttrflia  Ad-,  iha  duty  Is  Its-  ]<Hd. 
per  quarter ;  when  price  2Gs.  2d.  and  undeir  Stit.  7d,H  the  duty  U  Sn.  Sd, ;  prkt  3Sk  Td.  and  «ndcr 
33b.  4d.,  duty  7s>  lio. ;  price  33s.  4d.  and  uiiJt^r  [iih.  IcL.  diii^  4a.  M.  :  priec?  38%  Id.  und  under 
42b.  lOd..  dutv  2s.4id.;  and  whenthepriLi' 1:^ -t^.t'.  iLid..  or  jAbovL,  T]i  I  :  I  *  f-  ra- 
tion is  free  till  the  price  reach  42b.  lOd.,  when  a  duty  of  ii.  lOd.  is  Ivtwo.  liio  imtiMi  U«ki>  oa 
wheat  to  in  all  cases  5}d.  per  quarter.  Besides  the  preceding  import  duties,  there  are  heavy  town 
does,  as  well  as  a  tax  upon  grinding ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  the  consumption  of  com  is  rather 
heavily  burdened. 

FoKn*— Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  sometimes  called  the  **  Venice  of  the  North." 
is  situated  in  lat  52«  22^  N.,  long.  4°  53^  E..  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amstel  with  the  Y,  an  am  of 
the  Zovder  Zee.  It  u  built  on  a  marsh  upon  piles.  The  principal  streets  are  magnificent,  and  the 
city,  whidi  is  crescent-shaped,  to  intersected  bv  numerous  canab,  communicating  by  280  bridges, 
and  ornamented  with  trees.  Pop.  220.000.  The  harbour  to  capacious  and  secure,  admitting  the 
largest  vesseb  close  to  the  quays  and  warehouses.  At  the  moutn  of  the  Y  there  to  a  bar  called  the 
Pampus,  to  cross  which  laige  veaseto  must  be  lightened ;  but  thto  inconvenience,  as  well  as  the 
delays  and  dangers  attendhic  the  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  has  been,  since  1825,  obviated 
by  a  ship-canal,  50|  miles  in  length,  ana  2U|  feet  in  depth,  which  was  then  opened  between  Am- 
sterdam and  theHelder,— a  noble  work  iriiich  gives  to  tlie  former  all  the  advantages  of  a  deep-water 
harbour  on  the  most  accessible  part  of  the  coast.  Amsterdam  possesses  numerous  manufiMitures, 
but  it  to  more  dtotinguished  for  its  trade,  which,  though  now  much  reduced,  to  still  very  consider- 
able. The  exporU,  estimated  at  about  £4,000,0(H)  a-year,  and  the  imports,  nearly  of  the  same 
amount,  comprehend  ahnost  all  articles  forming  the  subject  of  European  commerce. 

RoUerdam  to  situated  on  the  Maese,  a  principal  arm  of  the  Rhfaie,  to  Ut.  51<>  55"  N.,  long.  4«  29" 
E.,  about  20  miles  from  the  North  S^  Pop.  78,000.  The  streets  are  intersected  by  oanato,  deep 
enough  to  receive  the  largest  ships,  and  the  town  possesses  in  other  respects,  as  already  noticed, 
great  Cscilities  for  trade.  It  has  an  extensive  transit-trade  with  Germany,  and  to  the  chief  seat  of 
the  commerce  with  Britato,  with  many  parts  of  whidi  it  maintains  an  active  totercourse  by  steamers 
and  packets.  It  will  shortly  be  connected  with  Amsterdam  by  railway.  In  the  year  1840,  the 
number  of  vesseto  that  entered  was  1968,  and  departed,  2054 ;  the  latter,  to  burden,  265.000  tons. 
In  the  same  year,  the  total  fanports  amounted  to  £7,186,240,  including  £3,180,480  from  Britato ; 
and  the  total  exports,  £5,962,200,  including  £1,097,280  to  Britain. 

The  chief  other  ports  are  Harilngen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal  of  Leewatden,  to  Frieslaad, 
Delfxyl  on  the  Ems,  Dordrecht  on  the  Waal,  and  Middleburg  and  Fhishtog,  to  Walcheren. 

1KA8C11B8,  MONXT,  PfNANCX,  &C. 


Mttuuraojf'^  iFr^jfjA'*,— TJ^^?  mnnlfcrn  iy?ttr:in, 
introduced  to  Itt^P.  u  Ui^sinnik^  ajiThntorinui^u, 
but  with  the^ld  DuEeb  nrjmiisctuiure. 

The  elle  or  mrxm  <jI  lU  palms  =  3tif  Imp. 
toches  nearly,  imtl  ]{'(ii.4l^=  Uiiii'36  Ijn|!.  yard^ ; 
the  mljle  or  ].i]uiLn>tro  =  It^Klj  Imp.  ^.TiftU, 

The  vierkauLo  bunder,  or  uis,  of  ih  vii^rkcinte 
roedes,  or  10(»  vierkaate  «U«  =  -IKM?!  Imp.  ucte 
=  3  Imp.  percbee  and  19  Bqu&jc  jordb  titdj-lv. 

The  vat,  or  tiwtoMtni  (Uquid  incuurej.  o^iO 
kans  or  litres  =  22-^m  Iv^*^  Rulk'nij^ ;  tbe  kon 
to  divided  totii  li>  mjiatjei.  or  LKi  vingierbDifdii. 

The  mudde,  tAk.  orhectt>titjv  {ilry  tii{'»«tJrv), 
of  10  schepd"*  or  Xn<y  kopn  or  liinis  ^  £1  Imp. 
buaheto  nearly  -.  «tid  ICiO  mudden  =  M-Wl^  Imp. 
quarters. 


troy  gratos ;  the  pond  or  kilogramme  of  10  ods, 
100  loods,  or  1000  wig^es  =  2  Iba.  3  ox.,  and 
4^  dramsavoirdupoto ;  and  100  ponden  =  220*486 
lbs.  avofrdupols.  The  apothecaries'  new  pomid 
of  12  ounces,  96  dradims,  288  scruples,  or  5760 
grains  =  5787  troy  grains. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  pond,  as 
above ;  and  their  fineness  to  expressed  in  miUI- 
dmes  as  to  Francs.  Gold  to  valued  frtmi  the 
fixed  price  of  1442  flor.  60  cents  per  pond, 
with  an  agio  th«t  to  usually  about  13  per  cent ; 
Silver  to  valued  from  tbe  fine  weight  at  a  vaila- 
bleprioe per  pond  without aoio. 

The  old  measures  and  weints,  still  retatoed  to 
manv  pUces,  are  chiefly  as  follows :— The  Am> 
sterdism  foot  =  1M5  Imp.  inches ;  the  Rhtoe- 


The  wigtje  or  gramme  of  10  korreto  =  15-434  tond  foot  =  12-36  Imp.  inches;  the  Amster- 
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6am  en  =  87*06  Imp.  inches:  the  BrabMt  or 
FkmUh  ell  =  87-fi8  Imp.  intmee.    The  Dutch 


J 19  to  the  degree,  =  3  Imp.  miles,  6  fur. 

4  poles.  4'9e  Amsterdam  morgw  of  600  square 
perdies^or  475  Rhineland  morgen,  =  10  Imp. 
acres.  The  wioe  stekan  of  8  stoops  =  4*27  Imp. 
galls. ;  the  brandy  stekan  s  4*13  do. ;  and  the 
beer  stekan  =  4-32  do. :  The  Amsterdam  ahm 
of  4  ankers*  8  wine  stekans,  64  stoops,  188  min- 
gels,  866  pintes,  or  518  mu^es  :?  34*16  Imp. 
nllons ;  the  velte  contains  3  stoops,  the  oxhoofd 
96,  the  legger  240,  and  the  vat  6  ahms  or  384 
stoops ;  the  Rotterdam  ahm  =  33*38  Imp.  gal- 
lons. The  Amsterdam  com  htft  of  87  mudden, 
36  sacks,  or  108  schepels  =  88*68  Imp.  bushels. 
The  troy  pound  of  8  maito,  16  ounces,  890  eng- 
els,  or  10840  aas  =  7506  troy  grafaa ;  1  engel  = 
7i  carats.  The  commercial  pound  of  16  ounces 
=  7625  troy  grahis :  and  the  centner  of  100  lbs. 
=  108*93  lbs.  avoirdnpois. 

A  last  for  freight  is  estimated  at  4000Ibs.,  equal 
to  8  British  tons  nearly. 

Jfon^.— The  monetary  unit  Is  the  florin  or 
guilder,  divided  into  100  cents,  or  80  stivers,  and 
equal  Is.  8d.  steriing  neariy ;  the  par  of  exchange 
beinginffold  18  flTTo  c.,  and  hi  silver,  11  fl.  97  c 
per  £l.  Formerly  accounts  were  stated  hi  florins 
of  20  stivers,  each  of  16pfaming8 ;  and  exchanges 
were  transacted  in  pounds  Flemish  of  80  schil- 
lings, or  840grotes.  6  florins  =  1  pound  Flemish. 
The  rixdoUar  =  2)  florins  or  50  stivers. 

The  coins  are:— In  gold;  the  10  florin  piece 
(weight  103*85  troy  nains,  fineness  90O  milli- 
emes  or  A),  eqnal  Iw.  flH^t  and  the  piece  of  5 
florins :  In  silver;  the  florin  (weight  166*17  troy 
grains,  flneness  893  millidmee)  equal  2fhM. ; 
pieces  for  3  and  )  florins ;  also,  but  of  a  lower 
standard,  pieces  for  25, 10,  and  5  cents :  In  cop- 
per ;  cents  and  k  cents.  The  above  form  the 
currency  of  the  Netherlands,  according  to  ordi- 
nance of  1816 ;  but  a  variety  of  old  coins  also 
circulate,  the  principal  being  the  gold  ducat, 
value  9s.  4d. ;  the  silver  ducatoon,  58.  3ld. ;  and 
the  rixdollar,  4s.  2d.  neariy. 

Usance  of  bills  from  L^don  and  France,  1 
month's  date ;  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy, 

5  months'  date ;  from  Germany,  14  days'  sight ; 
and  from  Dantzig,  Riga,  and  Koninberg,  30 
days'  sight.  Days  of  grace,  formerly  6 ,  but  now 
in  *titwfff. 

The  Bank  cf  the  NetherUuuU  was  founded  in< 
1814  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  the 
celebrated  old  deposit  Bank  of  Amsterdam  hav- 
ing ceased  to  exist  on  the  Frendi  invasion  in 
1796.  Ito  original  capital  of  fl.  5,000,000  (divid- 
ed Into  shares  or  actUnu  of  fl.  1000)  was  doubled 
in  1819.  It  issues  notes,  varying  in  amount  from 
fl.  80  to  fl.  1000,  discounts  bills,  and  occasionally 
makes  advances  on  goods,  deaJs  in  bullion,  and 
coins  money  for  the  state. 

The  Maatschappift  formed  In  1885,  Is  a  com- 
pany whidi  has  been  the  means  of  directing  much 
of  the  resources  and  energies  of  the  country  to 
the  Eastern  trade.  Theoriginal  shares  werefor 
IL 1000  each  ;  and  the  present  capital  fl.97,000,000 
(£8,063^) ,  of  which  fl.80,000,000  stand  hi  the 
name  of  the  abdkated  king.  It  commenced 
operations  by  lending  fl.  8,000,000  to  the  colonial 
government,  receiving  the  oondgnment  of  the 
produce  sent  to  Europe,  and  exporting  European 
vrares  to  supply  the  Indian  market;  and  in 
course  of  time  their  advances  amounted  to 
fl.  30,000,000.  By  an  arrangement  hi  1840,  the 
state  became  bound,  1st,  to  pay  them  fl.  5,000,000 
annually  for  9  years,  by  which  the  debt,  with  5 
per  cent  interest,  would  be  paid  off;  and,  2d, 
lo  consign  all  colonial  produce  raised  or  bought 
on  government  account  to  their  care,  for  ship- 
ment and  sale,  allowing  for  this  a  commiulon  of 
4  percent. :  but  both  these  rates  of  interest  and 
^ommkrion  have  been  iisce  reduced. 


elected  by  the  shareholders,  and  3  paid  directors. 

The  Buatsdiapp^  was  not  at  flrst  successful, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  become  so  since  1830. 

A  Treaty  (^fCammerct  and  Navigation  between 
the  Netheriands  and  Britafai,  dated  October  27, 
1837,  reciprocally  places  the  subjects  of  the  two 
powers,  in  respect  to  duties,  on  the  foothig  *'  of 
the  most  fsvoured  nation."  It  also,  **  in  req>ect 
of  voyages  between  the  two  countries,"  places 
their  shfos  as  to  port-duties,  drawbacks,  &c,  re- 
dprocaUy  on  the  footing  of  national  vessels.  This 
treaty,  which  is  for  the  term  of  10  years,  and 
18  months  after  notice,  likewise  oontsins  various 
provisions  as  to  the  valuation  and  warehousfaig 
of  merchandise,  and  in  regard  to  wrecks.-^ee 
Hertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  v.  p.  338. 

Provision  for  the  intercourse  between  the  sub- 
Jects  of  the  two  powers  in  the  East  was  made  by 
a  treaty,  dated  March  17, 1884. 

Art  1.  Their  Eastern  sutiJects  to  be  admitted 
to  trade  with  their  respective  nossessions  upon 
the  footing  of  the  most  fovourea  nation. 

8.  *'  The  snhlects  and  vessels  of  one  nation 


The  government  officers  ddlver  the  wares  to 
the  factory  of  the  company  at  Java,  which- con- 
tracts to  convey  them  to  Europe  for  a  fixed  sum. 
Only  Netherlands  or  colonial  shipping  can  be 
employed ;  and  thdr  sailing  must  be  so  arranged 
that  |]|  &I1  to  the  share  of  Amsterdam,  U  to 
Rotterdam,  A  to  Dordrecht,  and  ^  to  Middle- 
burg.  In  1840,  the  shipping  freighted  amounted 
to  138,000  tons. 

The  council  of  management  consists  of  a  pre- 
sident, nominated  by  the  king,  18  con    ' 


shall  not  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation, 
at  the  ports  of  the  other  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  any 
duty  at  a  rate  beyond  the  double  of  that  at  which 


the  sut^ects  and  vessels  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  port  belonn  are  charged.  The  duties  paid 
on  exports  or  nnports  at  a  British  port  on  the 
continent  of  India  or  in  Ceylon,  on  Dutch  bot- 
toms, shall  be  arranged  so  as  in  no  case  to  be 
charged  at  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
duties  paid  by  British  subJecU  and  on  British 
bottoms.  In  regard  to  any  article  upon  which 
no  duty  is  impowd,  when  imported  or  exported 
by  the  subjects,  or  on  the  vessels  of  the  nation  to 
which  the  port  belonn,  the  duty  charged  upon 
the  sut]r)ects  or  vessels  of  the  other  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  6  per  cent." 

a  The  parties  enrage  that  no  treaty  shall  be 
made  by  either  with  any  native  power,  which 
shall,  by  unequal  duties  or  otherwise,  tend  to 
exclude  the  trade  of  the  others.  Intimation  to 
be  mutually  made  of  treaties  with  native  powers 
hi  the  Eastern  Seas. 

4.  The  two  powers  engage  to  order  their  offi- 
cers **  to  re^)ect  the  freedom  of  trade  establish- 
ed by  art.  1 ,  8,  and  3 ;  and  in  no  case  to  im- 
pede a  firee  communication  of  the  natives  in  the 
Eastern  Archipehigo  with  the  ports  of  the  two 

Svemments  reflectively,  or  of  the  subjects  of 
e  two  governments  with  the  ports  belonging  to 
native  powers." 

The  Molucca  Islands  are  excepted  from  art.  I , 
8,  3,  and  4,  during  the  existence  of  the  spice 
monopoly;   and  the  treaty,  besides,  contains 

iveral  provisions  exclusively  of  a  political  na- 
ture, for  whteh  see  Hertslet,  vol.  UL  p.  964. 

This  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  since  violated 
by  the  Dutch  colonial  authorities ;  and  various 
remonstrances  on  the  subject  have  been  made  by 
our  ambassador  at  the  Hague ;  but  they  are  of 
a  nature  too  voluminous  to  be  here  noticed. 

JYnanc«f.— The  budget  for  the  year  1848  estl- 

ates  the  receipts  at  fl.  71 ,353,551  ( £5,946,189) , 
and  the  expenditure  at  IL  71 .338, 103,  including 
fl.  33,481 ,341  on  account  of  the  public  debt.  But 
the  brief  abstract  fcmn.  which  these  figures  are 
taken  does  not  show  whether  the  ways  and  means 
are  confined  to  the  produce  of  Netherbmdt 
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taxes,  or  include  b«tidM  new  loans  or  antici- 
pated reoeipta  from  the  colonies.  The  mode  of 
preparing  the  Dutch  budgets  has  of  late  jears 
been  the  subject  of  complaint. 

The  capital  of  the  debt  consists  of  fL  788,858,300 
of  old  2k  per  cenu,  and  of  fL  38S,tf57.850  of  new 
debt,  bearing  interest  at3i,4, 41,  and  6j>er  cent; 
making  together,  fL  1,151,516,130.  Deducting 
from  which,  fL  2U0,00u,0UO,  the  capital  of  the  old 
debt  corresponding  to  fl.  5,000,000,  the  interest 
stipulatedto  be  annually  paidby  Belgium  Treaty, 
April  19,  1839.  art.  13),  leares  the  debt  of  Hol- 
land fl.  951,516,150  (£79,293.012) ;  the  present 
annual  charge  on  wbidi*  including  the  sinking 
fiind,  is  fL  33.994,250.  This  Is  exclusive  of 
fl.  236,000,000  (£19,666,606)  contracted  in  1896, 


1837,  and  1838,  on  the  credit  of  the  ocdonlal  r^ 
venues,  the  interest  on  which,  at  4  and  6  per 
cent.,  is  guaranteed  by  the  state ;  also  of  tlM 
fl.  45,000,000,  stated  above  as  due  to  the  Maata- 
ohappvJ. 

A  portion  of  the  Dutch  2i  j>er  oenta  b  tasaed 
in  certificates  of  fl.  1200,  or  £100  ttch,  the  divi. 
drads  on  which,  due  January  1  and  Ju^  1,  are 

EyaUe  at  Messrs  Rothschild's,  London,  at  tba 
edrateoffl.l2per£l.  The  dividends  on  a  por> 
tion  of  the  oolonlsJ  5  per  cent,  loon  of  1837  arealw 
payable  in  London,  at  Messrs  Salomon's,  at  the 
same  rate,  the  net  amount  of  the  hali-yeariy 
coupon  on  each  fl.  1000  bond  being  fl.  2475,  the 
value  in  sterling  is  £2,  Is.  3d. :  these  last  ar« 
payable  in  Holland  on  Ist  April  and  1st  October. 


NETS,  FISHING,  are  rarely  a  subject  of  commerce,  being  almost  all  manu- 
factured by  the  fishermen  and  tneir  families. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  province  of  British  America,  lies  between  lat.  45»  and 
48*'  5'  N.,  and  lon£.  63°  48'  and  67°  53'  W.;  and  is  bounded  N.  by  Canada  and  Cfaa- 
leur  Bay  ;  £.  by  Uulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Northumberland  Strait,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Chiffnecto,  whicn  separates  it  from  Nova  Sootia :  S.  bj  tlfe  Bay  of  Fondy ;  and  W. 
bv  Maine  and  Canada.  Area,  26,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1834, 119,557,  chiefly 
or  British  origin.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-goTemor  (sub- 
ordinate to  the  govemor-general  of  British  America),  executiye  and  legislative 
councils,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of  28  members. 

The  country,  though  mountainous  towards  the  north,  b  mostly  composed  of  boM  ondnlatioM, 
sometimes  swelling  into  hills,  and  again  subdividing  into  vale  and  lowlands,  covered  with  magni- 
flcent  forests,  and  intersected  by  the  river  St  John  (the  great  feature  of  the  province),  and  numw- 
ous  other  streams,  which  alTora  water-communications  in  every  direction  to  the  pleasing  settle- 
ments scattered  throughout  the  fertile  alluvial  spots  termed  intervales.  The  dimate,  similar  to 
that  of  Canada,  is  hi^ly  salubrious;  but  agriculture,  though  recently  improved,  is  in  a  very 
backward  condition.  The  most  important  article  of  produce  u  the  potato ;  the  cereal  grains  are 
not  raised  in  sufficient  qmuitity  for  the  consumption ;  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
b  still  in  a  state  of  nature.  Gypsum  abounds ;  and  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  manganese 
are  worked,  but  only  to  a  trifling  extent. 

The  commercial  wealth  of  New  Brunswick  b  as  yet  therefore  limited  to  its  forests,  espedally 
those  of  yellow  pine  ;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  discriminating  duties  in  Britain  in  &vour  of 
colonial  produce,  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  b  chiefly  devoted  to  the  timber  trade.  This 
trade  b  conducted  by  **  lumberers,**  who  penetrate  the  forests  at  the  close  of  autumn,  and  dnrina 
the  winter  cut  down  the  trees,  which  are  floated  down  the  rivers  bv  the  "  freshets,"  or  melted 
snows,  about  the  end  of  April.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wood  b  formed  into  deal,  battens, 
and  shingles ;  for  which  purpose  there  were,  on  1st  January  1836,  320  saw-miUs  in  the  colony, 
valued  at  £420,000 ;  but  the  greater  portion  Is  shipped  in  the  log.  The  chief  other  branches  of 
industry  are  the  fisheries  and  shipbuilding.  The  vesseb  built  are  considered  by  many  to  be  too 
slight :  they  are  called  slop  or  cabbage-stalk  built,  having  their  lower  timbers  of  pine  or  spruce : 
their  construction,  however,  costing  httle  more  than  £6  a-ton,  b  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, amounting,  in  1839,  to  164  ve«els,  with  a  tonnage  of  46,864. 

New  Brunswick  being,  {torn  its  position,  not  adapted  for  a  depOt,  Its  commerce  consbte  m^nly 
of  the  excliange  of  its  own-  surplus  producefor  articles  of  consumption.  In  1833, 1836,  and  1837,  the 
value  of  the  exports  (exclusive  of  new  ships)  was  respectively  £469,464,  £677.S11>  <uid  £688,387 ; 
the  hut  including  £476,670  for  wood  and  lumber,  £34,677  for  trahi  oU,  and  £30,680  for  fbh, 
chiefly  drv  cod ;  the  whole  mostly  shipped  to  Britain  and  the  West  Indies.  The  amount  of  im- 
ports in  the  same  three  years  was  respectively  £649,215,  £621,600,  and  £730,663 ;  the  hut  indod- 
ing  £l60,828forcomand  flour,  chiefly  from  tne  United  States  and  Germany;  the  remaining  tmporta 
consbt  principally  of  manufactures,  metab,  coal,  salt,  tea,  and  other  articles  from  Britain,  and  of 
West  India  produce.  The  above  sums,  it  has  to  be  observed,  do  not  include  the  transactions  with 
the  adioining  colonies. 

Pom.— Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government,  pop.  3000,  lies  on  the  St  John,  86  miles  from  Its 
mouth,  and,  being  accessible  to  sloops  of  60  tons,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  town  of  8t 
John,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is,  however,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  province ;  pop. 
10,000.  The  chief  other  ports  are,  St  Andrews,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix ;  Miramichi,  Cba* 
tham,  and  Newcastle,  in  Mbamichi  Bay ;  and  Dalhousie,  in  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  6t  John,  St 
Andrews,  and  Miramichi  are  free  ports ;  the  two  first  being  also  warehousing  ports.  In  1839, 
3527  vesseb  entered  outwards,  _possessing  a  tonnage  of  444,061 ;  whereof  Britain,  290,926  tons; 
British  colonies.  1 18,800  tons ;  United  States,  33,688  tons ;  foreign  states,  638  tons. 

The  currencp  and  mode  of  keeping  accounts  are  the  same  as  in  Nova  Scotta  ;  and  the  premium 
for  bilb  on  England  fluctuates  from  about  8  to  18  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  paper  in  drai- 
hition  in  1838-39  was  £36(),000,  consbting  of  the  notes  of  five  local  banks  and  the  Bank  of  Britbh 
America,  and  of  notes  issued  bv  the  Corporation  of  St  John. 

The  public  revenue,  amountuig  annually  to  about  £60,000,  b  chiefly  derived  from  import  du- 
ties. The  provincial  duties  are  trifling ;  on  Britbh  mannfoctures  2i  per  cent,  b  levied,  excepting, 
however,  articles  required  in  shipbuildhig,  roacbinerv,  refined  sugar,  provisions,  and  books.  The 
crown  duties  (levied  only  on  foreign  goods)  are  detailed  under  the  head  Colon y. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  an  island  and  British  colony  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
£.  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.    Area,  57,000  sq.  miles.    PopaUtiou  in  183^;, 
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73,705,  mostly  of  Irish^r  Scotch  origm.  The  administration  is  Tested  in  a  jpivernoTf 
with  exeoutiye  and  legislative  councils,  and  a  honse  of  assembly  of  15  members. 

The  iBland  is  triaDguIar  in  fonn,  md  the  abores  are  nigged  and  indented.  Little  is  laiown  of  tb« 
interior,  except  that  it  is  in  some  parts  hilly,  is  intersected  by  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  and 
that  the  soil  is  in  general  rocky  and  barren ,  and  produces  little  good  timber.  The  climate  is  humid, 
and  in  winter  intensely  cold. .  The  imjportance  of  Newfoundland  is  derived  solely  fh)m  the  asheries 
upon  its  coasts,  and  tnose  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  Labrador,  and  upon  the  submarine  banks 
which  lie  to  the  S.  E. ;  and  the  settlements,  which  amount  to  60  or  70,  are  confined  to  the  shores ; 
the  greater  nart  being  on  the  eastern  and  southern,  particularly  the  former.  The  principal  town 
and  port  Is  St  John,  situated  on  the  peninsula  at  the  extremity  of  Avalon,  in  hit.  47° 33'  N.  long., 
M?44'W.;  population  from  about  10,000  to  15,000,  accordmgto  the  season.  Harbour-Orace, 
near  St  John,  is  the  chief  other  trading  place :  both  are  free  warehousing  ports. 

The  fishery  has  been  already  described  under  the  head  Coo.  The  quantities  procured  and  dried 
in  the  years  1837, 1838,  and  1839,  were,  respectively,  848,096,  734,515.  and  865,377  quintals,  each 
of  112  lbs. ;  the  chief  other  articles  of  produce  in  lft)9  were  seal  and  cod  oil  and  blubber,  2,344,263 
gallons ;  437,501  seal  skins ;  20,806  barrels  herrings ;  and  2922  tierces  salmon.  The  value  of  the 
exports  amount  annually  from  about  £800,000  to  £850,000.  The  agricultural  produce  being 
limited  to  small  quantities  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay,  the  island  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
supplies  from  other  countries :  Com  ejid  flour  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  Germany, 
&& ;  and  beef,  bread,  biscuit,  butter,  and  other  iHt>vi8ions,  frx>m  Ireland  and  Hamburg.  The 
remaining  imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufoctures,  fishing-tackle,  cordage,  and  apparel  from  Bri- 
tain ;  rum,  molasses,  and  sugar,  from  the  W.  Indies ;  and  salt  from  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
The  shipping  which  entered  inwards  in  1839,  amounted  to  861  vessds,  91 ,661  tons :  whereof  Britain, 
19,300  tons ;  British  colonies,  28,064  tons ;  United  States,  5207  tons ;  and  foreign,  38,000  tons. 

The  Currenqf  and  mode  of  koepfaig  accounts  are  similar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  circulating 
medium  is  composed  of  dollars,  jBrftish  coins,  and  of  notes  issued  by  the  bank  of  British  America, 
which  has  a  branch  at  St  John.    For  other  regulations  see  the  article  Qouovy. 

LABBASom  a  depoidency  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle, 
is  a  wild  and  steril  region  between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  AtUntk.  Its  prevailing  features  ara 
rocks,  swamps,  and  mountains  covered  with  forests.  Its  shores,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Esquimaux, 
are  much  resorted  to  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cod  fishery,  especially  the  S.  R  tract. 

NEW  GRANADA,  one  of  the  three  Ck>lombian  republics,  occupies  the  most 
northern  portion  of  S.  America,  including  part  of  the  Istimius  of  Danen  :  it  lies  be- 
tween lat.  1°  S.  and  12^  N.,  and  between  long.  68"  and  83"  W. ;  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  £.  by  Venezuehi :  S.  by  Ecuador ;  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  and 
Central  America.  Area,  about  380,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1836, 1,686,038, 
partly  of  Spanish  origin,  but  chiefly  Indians,  negroes,  and  mixed  races.  Depart- 
ments, Isttuno,  Magdalena,  Boyaca,  Gundinamarca.  and  Cauca,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  20  proTinces.  Capital,  Bogota^  an  inland  city,  pop.  40,000.  The 
legislatiye  power  is  Tested  in  a  con^ss,  consisting  of  a  senate  ana  house  of  repre- 
sentatiyes ;  the  executiye  in  a  president  and  Yice-pFesident,as  in  the  United  States. 

New  Granada,  like  the  other  American  states  situated  within  the  tropics  and  penetrated  by  the 
Andes,  is  characterised  by  great  diversities  of  soil  and  climate,  and  consequently  of  productions. 
The  European  oerealla,  potatoes,  and  the  aracacha  root,  are  objects  of  culture  on  the  table- 
land of  Bogota,  and  in  the  districts  along  the  western  declivity  of  the  Eastern  Andes.  In  the  vales 
of  the  Magdalena,  Oauca,  and  other  great  rivers,  as  well  as  on  the  low  plains  along  the  euast, 
maise  and  plantains  are  reared  as  food ;  while  cotton  (called  in  trade  Carthagena  cotton),  cacao, 
tobacco,  and  a  little  sugar,  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  commerce.  Timber  abounds,  and  many 
drugs  and  dye-woods.  Urasiletto  and  fustic  are  obtained  from  the  forests  which  enclose  the  Sierra 
de  nsnta  Martha.    Ipecacuanha  is  collected  on  the  buiks  of  the  Magdalena ;  and  cinchona  on  the 


Andes  of  Merida  and  other  places.  The  balsam  of  Tolu  is  procured  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Sinu. 
The  plains  of  CTasanare  feed  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  supply  abundance  of  jerked  beef  and  hides. 
The  countrv,  however,  is  chieflv  distinguished  for  its  minerals,  which  mostly  occur  on  the  westwn 


dedivity  of  the  chains  of  the  Andes.  They  consist  of  gold,  silver,  platma,  mercury,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  rock-salt.  By  far  the  most  important  is  gold,  which  Is  more  abundant  hwe  tnan 
In  any  other  country  of  Amertea.  The  greater  pArt  is  obtuned  by  wadiing  auriferous  soUs  in  the  pro- 


▼inoe  of  Choca.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  annual  produce  of  gold  was  estimated 
by  Humboldt  at  80,605  marks,  value,  £620,000 ;  but  the  trouUes  consequent  on  the  separation 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  stnd  the  smuggling  produced  by  injudicious  commercial  regulations 
and  government  monopolies,  render  it  difficult  to  state  the  extent  to  which  this  or  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  are  at  present  available. 

New  Granada  labours  under  many  disadvantages  as  to  trade ;  the  coast  disfariets  befaig  marshy 
and  unhealthy ;  while  the  inhmd  and  healthy  regions  are  so  situated  that  no  one  can  communicate 
with  any  of  the  ports  without  very  great  expense,  except  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  the 
produce  of  irtilch  is  sent  down  that  river  to  Santa  Martha  and  Carthagena.  This  is  more  espe*> 
dally  the  case  with  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Cauca,  the  most  fertile  tract  of  the  republic,  which  is 
evoy  irtiere  surrounded  by  lu^  mountains ;  its  produce  is  mostly  sent  to  Buenaventura,  over  the 
Western  Andes,  some  parts  of  which  are  so  steep  that  the  merchandise  has  to  be  orried  by  men. 
The  produce  of  the  most  populous  dis^trict,  the  mountainous  country  of  Boyaca,  is  sent  by  the 
liver  2ulia  to  the  Yeneaudian  harbours  of  Maracaybo.  In  1835,  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
was  $2,566,208 ;  and  of  the  imports,  $3,292,625. 

PoiiM  oa  the  Atlantic  side,  Rio  Hacba,  Santa  Martha,  SavinaUa,  Carthagena,  and  Portobello ; 
on  the  Fadflc  side,  Chagroe,  Panama,  Choco,  and  Buenaventura. 

Carthagena,  formerly  consMwed  the  great  bulwark  of  Spanish  America,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
and  handsome  dty,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  repubUo ;  it  lies  on  a  sandy  peninsula  In  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  in  lat.  10<>  25'  N.,  long.  75*>  34'  W.  Pop.  18,000.  The  port,  one  of  the  bast  and 
most  capadous  on  the  N.  coast  of  S.  America,  is  that  whence  the  packeu  sail  between  Coknnbia 
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and  the  United  States  and  Earope.  In  1837*  the  exports  anaoanted  to  (1,799,094(  or  £3S9,819; 
whereof,  £340.297  consisted  of  bullion,  moetlygold,  shipped  in  C^ueen's  ships  to  England. 

Santa  Martha,  about  100  miles  N.  E.  from  (Surthagena,  pop.  8000,  has  a  good  harbour  and  a 
considerable  trade :  it  exports  dye-woods,  and  is  the  channel  through  which  Britidi  mannfactorea 
and  other  goods  are  forwarded  to  the  Rio  Magdalena.  In  the  year  ending  Blay  31,  1838,  the 
exports  amounted  to  $831,156;  and  the  imports,  mostly  from  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  to  $1,309,878;  the  shipping  entered  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  12,196  tons. 

The  Measures  and  ITe^ilUf  are  Uie  same  as  those  of  Spain.  The  integer  of  account  is  the  plascre 
or  doUar,  dirided  into  8  reals.  At  Carthagena  and  other  places  priees  and  exchanges  are  quoted 
In  ordinary  dollars,  oonunonly  at  the  rate  oi%Bpet£l.  The  Colombian,  or  "  Biacuquina dollar,** 
however,  is  diflerent ;  its  usual  rate  of  exchange  being  $6^  or  $6  per  £l. 

The  public  Revenue  in  the  year  to  August  31, 1835,  amounted  to  $2,337,836,  mostly  from  cus- 
toms, the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  sales  of  knd:  the  expenditure  was  nearly  of  the  same  amount, 
but  it  did  not  embrace  any  payments  on  account  of  the  interest  on  the  foreign  debt,  explained 
under  Cou>icbia.  to  which,  in  1 837,  the  congress  agreed  to  appropriate  one-eighth  of  the  import  da- 
ties,  and  one-hall  of  the  surplus  revenues  from  1st  October  1836,  as  well  as  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
tobacco  monopoly :  various  items  were  at  sanse  time  set  aside  for  the  redemption  of  the  capitaL 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony,  oocnpyii^  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
continent  of  Australia ;  the  settled  portions  chiefl]r  embracinc  the  district  within 
200  miles  of  the  E.  coast  between  Port  Macqaarrie,  in  lat.  3P  ^'  S.,  and  the  Morroo 
Riyer,  in  lat.  36"*  S. ;  and  the  Port  Phillip  district  on  the  S.  coast.  PopolatieB  in 
March  1841 :  males,  85,168 ;  females,  43,558 ;  total,  128,726  ;  whereof  26,976  wen 
transported  oonTicts,~the  colony  haying  been  origmally  founded  (1788)  as  a  penal 
settlement.  The  administration  of  pnbhc  aflBurs  is  vested  in  hgOYemoT  ;  an  execa- 
tive  council  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  a  legislative  assembly,  oonsistini^  of  12 
members  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  18  elected  by  the  colonists.  The  crown 
originates  money-votes ;  and  the  colonial  revenues  are  permanentlv  charged  with 
£51,000  of  sahines  to  judges  and  public  officers,  and  £30,000  for  public  worship. 

The  principal  geographical  fieature  of  the  east  coast  dbtrict  is  a  range  of  mountains,  which,  8.  of 
the  panUlel  of  33^,  where  it  is  called  the  Blue  Mountahis,  runs  neariy  N.  and  S. ,  at  an  average  dia- 
tance  of  40  or  60  mUes  from  the  shore ;  but  at  that  latitude  it  declines  to  the  W.  until  33o,  wber« 
its  distance  ftt)m  the  sea  is  140  miles.  It  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  B.,  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  '*  Liverpool  Range,'*  conttauee  in  this  direction  for  about  50  miles,  tni  it  again  reinmes  ita 
former  course,  at  a  dutance  of  80  or  100  miles  fh>m  the  shore.    This  mountainous  ridge  divMea 


the  Murroo,  Clyde,  Shoalhaven,  Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Bianning,  Hastings,  and  other  streams, 
which  intersect  the  E.  coast,  from  the  Darling,  Macquarrie,  Lachlan,  and  Morrumbidgoe,  which, 
rising  on  ito  western  side,  flow  for  a  ooosiderable  distance  into  the  interior,  until,  taking  a  south- 


erly course,  they  unite  in  the  Murray,  and  ftll  into  the  shalk>w  lake  Aleundrina,  contiguous  to 
Encounter  Bay. 

The  country  between  the  dividing  ruige  and  the  sea  is  undulating  or  MUy :  the  flats,  mostly 
along  the  shore,  are  genoraUy  of  small  breadth,  though  in  some  p]acm  they  extend  neariy  to  the 
dividing  range  itsdt  These  flats  are  almost  fkee  of  timber,  and  have  commonly  a  poor  sandy  soil, 
though  abounding  with  herbage  for  cattle ;  but  the  hiUy  districts,  whidi,  in  a  few  places,  as  at 
Newcastle  and  Port  Macquarrie,  descend  to  the  coast,  are  generally  better,— the  valleys  having 
commonly  a  strong  soil,  covered,  in  its  natural  state,  with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  and  yiekling, 
when  cultivated,  good  crops  of  com.  The  interior,  or  western  declivities  of  the  Blue  Mountau 
and  Liverpool  ranges,  consist  of  a  series  of  terraces,  havhig  a  rich  dry  soil,  admirably  adapted  for 
sheep  pasture,  espedaUy  in  the  districts  called  Bathurst  Plates,  Liverpool  Plains,  and  Yass  Plains. 
Beyond  the  meridian  01148",  these  terraces  descend  to  a  very  low  level  countnr,  which,  as  fiur  as 
explored,  is  monotonous,  deflckmt  in  vegetaUe  matter,  and,  to  a  oonsiderabie  extent,  flooded 
during  the  rainy  season. 

The  riven  afford  few  or  no  facilities  for  fanland  navigation  ;  those  on  the  coast  side  of  the  moon- 
tain-range  bdng  generally  of  small  dae ;  while  those  running  into  the  interior,  receiving  few  aflluents, 
shoal  Md  narrow  as  th^  proceed,  until  by  absorption  and  evaporation  they  are  sometimes  afasost 
wholly  dried  un.  But  numerous  carriage  roads  have  been  constructed  by  the  convicts ;  these  are 
principaUy  hi  toe  coast  districts,  though  one  is  now  made  tai  the  direction  of  Bathurst,  across  the 
Blue  Mountains,  formerly  deemed  impassable  te  this  way. 

The  Port  PhUUp  district,  the  Australia  Felix  of  Mi^  MltcheU,  by  whom  It  was  first  explored 
!n  1836,  lies  on  the  S.  coast,  neariy  opposite  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  separated  from  the  east 
coast  district  Just  described  by  the  lofty  Warrasonn  or  Australian  Alps,  and  an  extensive  unoc- 
cupied territory.  Beteg  less  arid  and  more  fertile  than  the  other  part  of  the  colony,  it  has,  since 
its  capabilities  were  made  known,  been  the  tsvourite  resort  of  emigrants ;  and  its  advance  in  pros- 
perity has  amply  Justified  the  discoverer's  self-congratulation  of  **  being  the  harbinger  of  mighty 
changes,"— there  oeteg  already  many  thousand  acres  under  crop,  besides  a  great  extent  of  territory 
located  as  pasture. 

The  climate,  emteeotlv  salubrious,  resembles  that  of  Italy,  but  is  drier ;  the  extremes  of  temper- 


ature are  also  greater,  the  average  heat  lees,  and  decreases  more  rapidly  by  elevation.  The  s 

are  the  reverse  of  those  of  Britain,— Januarv  beteg  the  warmest  month,  and  July  the  coldest; 
but  ftt>8t  is  rare,  and  snow  never  lies  in  the  vallors.  Therains  mostly  occur  on  the  B.  coast  in  May, 
and  te  the  interior  ta  summer.  On  the  former  Fahrenheit  ranges  te  summer  between  36*  and  106^, 
—its  mean  being  70** ;  te  winter,  between  87**  and  98^,— its  mean  being  06".  The  most  unfavourable 
characteristic  is  the  fearftil  droughts  iriiidi  periodically  occur ;  these  are  succeeded  by  excessive 
rains,  which  decrease  yeariy  untfl  th^ agate  cease;  the  cyde  embracing  10  or  19  years.  These 
visitiUions  will,  however,  be  probably  momfied  as  cultivation  is  extended. 

The  vegetable  productions  are  as  yet  unimportant.  The  timber,  genecally  of  the  hard  wood 
kind.  Is  not  very  valuid>le ;  and  the  trees  are  rarely  so  numerous  as  to  impede  horse-travelling. 
The  finer  fruits,  however,  hare  been  tetroduced ;  and,  te  1840,  about  3S00  gaUoni  of  good  wint 
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were  made  by  some  Genten  settlers ;  the  olive  also  thrives.  Almost  everv  kind  of  com  is  cnl- 
tivsted ;  bat  owing  to  the  preference  given  to  sheep-hoabuidry*  the  supply  is  insnffieient  for  the 
consomption.  In  1838,  the  land  under  crop  amounted  only  to  92,912  acres ;  whereof  48,060  were 
in  wheat;  25,043  in  maize ;  2922  In  baiiey ;  3767inoats;  and  9939  in  sown  grasses:  the  remainder 
was  occupied  with  trifling  quantities  of  rye,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  millet. 

Tlie  sheep-fiuming  of  New  South  Wales  dates  from  17^7,  when  Captain  Macarthur,  observing 
the  tsvourable  influence  of  the  soil  and  climate  on  the  fleeces  of  ordinary  stock,  procured  from  the 
Cape  a  few  of  the  Merino  kind,  whose  breed  he  conUnued  pure,  though  the  settlers  generally  gave 
a  preference  to  animals  of  heavier  carcass,  from  their  returning  a  more  Immediate  profit,  until 
1  wl  or  1822 ;  after  which  the  Merinoes  became  the  principal  subject  of  attention,  and  their  wool 
the  great  staple  of  the  colony.  In  1807,  the  Quantity  shipped  was  only  245  lbs. ;  and,  in  1820,  not 
above 99,415 lbs. ;  ittben  rose,  hi  1825,  to411,8001bs. ;  in  1830,  to 899,750 lbs. ;  hi  1835,  to  3,776,191 
lbs. ;  and  in  1840  (including  929,325  lbs.  from  Port  PhiUip),  to  7.668,960  lbs.  I  Thb  rapid  pro- 
greeston  is,  in  a  grnt  dturee,  attributable  to— what  to  many  seemed  the  bane  of  the  colony— the 
transportation  thither  of  con  victs,  of  whom  upwards  of  80,000  were  sent  prior  to  1840.  The  greoter 
number  being  assigned  to  settlers,  and  provmg  (under  the  colonial  discipline)  efficient  servants, 
placed  this  yoong  and  remote  settlement  in  a  position  as  to  labour  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
nave  attained.  la  August  1840,  farther  transportation  was  stopped,  owing  to  the  difiSculty  which 
began  to  be  felt  in  combining  convict  with  free  labour,  and  other  circumstances  affecting  the 
moral  interests  of  the  colony.  This  change  has  produced  some  embarrassment ;  but  the  tide  of 
voluntary  hnmigration  has  now,  it  is  believed,  set  bi  too  strondy  to  render  its  unfavourable  in- 
flaoice  other  than  temporary.  In  the  10  vears  ending  1838,  only  23,185  free  immigrants  arrived. 
In  1840,  however,  no  fewer  than  14,392  left  the  United  Kingdom  for  Australia,  including  7648  to 
Sydney ;  and,  fai  1841,  28,724,  Including  17,492  to  Sydney,  and  9894  to  Port  PhilUp.  This  increase 
baa  been  mainly  owing  to  the  allowance  of  bounties  to  labourers  out  of  the  hmd  sales. 

The  branch  of  industry  next  in  importimce  is  the  South  Sea  whale-fishery,  in  which  the  colo> 
nists  have  a  eonsUerable  amount  of  uiipping  employed ;  yielding  of  exportable  produce,  in  1840, 
1854  tons  sperm,  and  4298  tuns  black  whale  oil,  besides  250  tons  whalebone. 

Manufectures,  except  a  few  distilleries,  breweries,  candle  and  soap  works,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist.  Minerals,  however,  abound,  especially  iron  and  coal ;  and  mines  of  the  latter  are  worked 
at  Newcastle  on  Hunter's  River. 

ne  principal  commercial  rebUions  are  with  Britain,  to  which  (excepting  trifling  quantities  of 
wool  and  ofl  to  the  United  States)  the  whole  produce  of  the  colony  is  sent,  and  by  wUch  it  is  sup- 
plied with  every  kind  of  manufactured  goods.  The  declared  value  of  British  manu&ctures  and 
produce  sent  to  all  the  Australian  settlements,  though  only  £314,677  in  1830,  amounted  in  1838  to 
£1,386,682 ;  in  1830  to  £1,679,390;  and  in  1840  to  £2,004,385.  A  variety  of  foreign  and  tropical 
articlee  are  besides  sent,  indudhig  hi  1840  460,753  galls,  rum;  428,666  galls,  brandy;  184,151 
gaUSi  geneva:  750,322  galls,  wine,  mostly  sherry  and  port;  and  847,968  lbs.  tobacco  and  snuff. 
The  gieat  boUc  of  these  were  destined  to  New  South  Wales ;  to  which  the  chief  other  imports  are 
~«Dgar  from  Mwiritius ;  com  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Chili ;  rice  from  India,  Java,  and 
United  States;  coffee  from  Java ;  tea  from  China;  and  wine  frtim  the  Cape.  These  countries, 
receiving  few  articles  from  the  colony  in  return,  a  considerable  balance  has  occasionally  to  be  re- 
mitted to  them  in  specie. 

The  hnports  hito  New  South  Wales  alone  (including Port  Phillip),  in  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  were 
vahied  thereat  £1,383,759,  £1,788,381,  and  £2,462,858 respectively :  the  hist  made  up  of— liquors 
(including  2t860,774  galls,  spfritol),  £338,494;  dotUng,  bedding.  &c,  £787,958;  sugar,  teas, 
oom,andr other  edibles.  £502,149;  tobacco,  salt,  soap,  candles,  3^c.,  £198,022;  furniture,  caiv 
rlages,  and  other  articles  for  personal  or  domestic  use,  £122,249 ;  hardware,  metals,  leather, 
basRgfaig,  and  other  artkles  in  use  for  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  £450,996 ;  books, 
prinUi^  materials,  &c,  £50,032 ;  forage,  £6,551 ;  coin,  £6,407.  The  exports,  besides  wool  and 
oil,  consist  of  timbtf ,  diieflv  cedar  and  blue  gum,  and  the  reshipment  of  imported  commodities 
to  New  Zealand  and  other  places.  Their  amount  is  always  considerably  below  that  of  the  imports, 
the  difference  bdng  in  general  made  up  by  ffovemment  expenditure,  and  the  investment  of  British 
ci^tal  by  new  settlers  and  otherwise.  In  1840,  however,  the  excess  of  imports  was  forced 
to  an  unnatural  extent  by  over-exports  from  the  mother-country ;  a  circumstance  which,  joined 
to  a  Tielous  credit-qrstem,  and  financial  excitement  in  the  colony,  was  productive  of  great  em- 


PoKTa.— ^^|Mbmr,tlieseat.of  govemmoit  and  chief  commercial  emporium,  lies  on  the  E.  coast,  in 
lat.  33*  51'  &,  k>ns[.  Ul""  W  E.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  magnificent  inlet  called  Port  Jackson,  7  mUes 
from  its  mouth.    Population  hi  1841,  29,973.    It  is  a  free  warehoushig  port.    The  town  is  situated 


partly  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  partly  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  shore ;  and  its  tastefully  Uiid  out 
abope,  wdU-constmcted  houses,  and  numerous  government,  educational,  religious,  and  commercial 
catablishments,  indicate  a  stining  and  flourishing  community.  It  occupies  a  considerable  space, 
many  of  the  houses  having  gardens ;  but  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  circuit  are  environed  by  the  covea 
of  Port  Jackson.  This  inlet  ^ords  excellent  uichorage  and  protection  to  shipping,  and  is  so  deep, 
that  at  Sydney  the  vessels  come  close  up  to  the  wharfs ;  it  is  also  navigable  to  Paramatta,  15  miles 
above.  The  exports  in  1840  amounted  to  £1,251,544  ;  whereof  wool,  thnber,  &c,  £562,172 ;  oil 
and  whalebone,  £265,920 ;  and  goods  re-exported,  £423,452. 

Meibowme,  on  the  8.  coast,  in  lat  37^  49^  a,  long.  145°  E.,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  fells 
of  the  river  Yarra  Yarra,  a  few  miles  from  the  bay  of  Port  Phillip.    Ships  of  200  tons  can  be  dis- 
i  at  the  town,  whUe  the  largest  vessels  have  secure  anchorage  and  shelter  in  the  roadstead. 


eliargeda 
ItUfestr 


It  la  Isst  rising  to  great  commerdiu  importance,  being  the  outlet  of  the  range  of  fertile  countnr 
extending  frrai  the  seacoast  to  the  Murray,  and  also  favourably  situated  for  intercourse  with 
the  other  porU  of  Australia.  The  exports  amounted,  hi  1840,  to  £154,650 ;  and,  hi  1841  (hiclud- 
inc  1,807,071  lbs.  wool),  to  £130,100.  The  hnporU,  hi  1841,  amounted  to  £335,052;  and  the 
atup^og  entering  inwards  to  52,500  tons.    It  is  a  free  warehousing  port. 

Mbascbxs,  Monby,  Bakk8,  Dunsa,  &c 
Mauuret  and  WeighU,  same  as  Britahu         |  ver,  which,  with  bank-notes  for  £1  and  upwards 


Jr0n<y.—Acoounto  are  kept  in  steriing;  and     (convertible  faito  specie  on  demand),  compose 
the  ooina  ar«  almost  wholly  British,  chiefly  sU- 1  the  onUoary  currency ;  though  business  is  mostly 
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1  by  meaiu  of  bank-cheques;  the  nuui 

of  MeunJaiT  tnnaactions  centring  fai  Sydney. 

BQle  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  3D 
or  00  days'  sight ;  and  the  coarse  of  exchange 
Taries  usually  from  about  5  per  cent,  premium 
to  5  per  omt.  discount.  Few  if  any  bills  are 
negotiated  on  foreign  countries. 

Banks.— B$3ak  ci  Australia,  founded  1826; 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales.  18S7 ;  Oommerdal 
Bank,  1834 ;  Union  Bank ;  Sydney  Banking 
Company,  and  Bank  of  Austrabuia.  The  last, 
a  du^red  body,  has  itshead-oflice  in  London  ; 
the  others  are  colonial  Joint-stock  companies. 
On  March  31, 1841,  their  aggr^ate  circulation 
•mounted  to  £2S9.8U2 :  specie,  £342,130; 
and  bilb  and  securitiee  held,  £2.615,290! 

The  Interest  gener^y  allowed  by  the  banks 
on  current  accounts  is  4  per  cent.,  and  discounts 
are  charged  at  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
legal  rate  is  8  per  cent. ;  but  10  to  12}  per  cent. 
Is  the  ordhiary  rate  demanded  by  indiridnals ; 
and  mudi  higher  is  frequently  given. 

Besides  banks,  there  are  In  Sydney  Insur- 
ance, gas,  and  a  variety  of  other  Joint-stock 


Duties  on  spMu  distilled  from  Australian 


gmfai,  Ss.  per  nUon :  on  Britiab  or  eoknlal 
spirito  hnportedfrom  United  Kingdom,  Ts.  9|d« 
Mr  gallon ;  aU  other  spirits,  9s.  2|d.  per  gaUoo. 
On  tobacco,  manu&ctured,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ;  on- 
manufiietured.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  British  maauiws 
tures.free.  Foreign  goods,5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
ArUdes,  the  produce  of  British  India,  saaoe  as 
similar  articles  of  United  Kingdom  or  colonies. 

Bevenue^— 'In  1840,  the  ordinary  revenue  was 
£31 1 ,748 ;  whereof  £252,000  taxes ;  £l6,0oo 
rents  and  dues;  £17.800  office-fees;  £l4.fii« 
post  ofiAce :  the  crown  revenues,  from  land-oJea, 
quit-mts.  licenses,  Ac.,  amounted  to  £332,737 : 
total.  £644,485. 

The  hmd  fund  In  1840  (hidnding  £4,5S9  for 
emigration  ship-stores)  amounted  to  £3SO,967 ; 
chaiges  thereon,  £189,378;  whereof,  ££6,347 
for  surveys  and  sales;  £14.716  to  aborigines; 
and  £148,315  for  immigration :  Leaving  unap- 
plied, £131,589.  In  the  year  to  30th  June  1841, 
the  sales  amounted  at  Sydney  to  £67.667,  and 
at  Port  PhUUp  to  £182.762;  total,  £^419: 
charges,  £34,(»0;  surplus,  £215.5881  The  pub- 
Uc  huid-salesare  now  (1842)  made  by  aoctloQ,  at 
a  minimum  price  never  less  than  lis.  per  acre, 
faistead  of  the  fixed  late  of  £1  as  formerly. 


NEWSPAPERS,  anless  the  Roman  *'  Acta  Diuma"  can  be  so  called,  orudnated 
in  Venice  in  1563,  when  the  **  Gazetta  "  first  appeared  in  a  written  form,  llie  first 
printed  sheet  of  intellk;enoe  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  '*  English  Mercnrie," 
published  in  1588,  while  the  Spanish  Armada  was  in  the  Channel ;  out  the  anthen- 
lioity  of  the  copies  of  this  paper  in  the  British  Mnseum  is  doubted  ;  while  these 
(if  gennine),  as  well  as  the  later  **  Packets  of  News,'*  were  only  issued  occasionally. 
Of  regular  prints,  the  earliest  was  probably  Butler's  **  News  or  the  Present  Week,** 
in  1622 ;  about  which  time,  likewise,  newspapers  began  to  be  published  on  the 
Continent.  During  the  Great  Rebellion,  many  were  spread  abroad  by  the  diffisrent 
parties,some  interesting  notices  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr  D'lsraeli^s  **  Cariosities 
of  Literature."  In  1663,  after  the  Restoration,  Roger  L'Estrange  brought  out» 
"  with  privilege,"  his  **  Intellu[encer ;"  and  two  years  afterwards^e  **  Gasetie  *• 
was  issued.  In  Scotland,  the  first  newspai>er  published  was  ^  A  Diurnal  of  some 
Passages  and  Afiairs,**  originally  printed  in  London,  and  reprinted  at  Leith  in 
1652 ;  out  the  first  teriUen  oikf  printed  was  the  ^  Mercurius  Caledonius,"  at  Edin- 
burgh, December  31,  1660.  In  Dublin,  the  earliest  was  ^  Pue's  Occurrences," 
about  1700.  The  first  proyinoiiJ  paper  was  the  **  Norwich  Postman,"  1706,  for  a 
penny,  but  **  a  halfoenny  not  refused."  Hitherto,  the  newspapers,  though  small 
in  size,  were  generally,  in  a  dearth  of  news,  left  in  part  empty.  On  such  occasions, 
however,  one  publisher  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  filling  up  with  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  Bible  ;  ottos,— as  the  '*  Flying  Post "  and  "  Dawker's  News  Letter," 
^were  printed  upon  writing  paper,  so  that  the  purchaser  might  use  the  blank  space 
for  correspondence  with  his  country  friends.  The  first  London  daily  paper  was  the 
**  Dally  CouranV'  1709.  After  this.  news]>apers  became  more  common ;  but  with 
the  exception,  i>erhai>8,  of  Wilkes'  scurrilous  **  North  Briton,**  1762,  and  the 
"  Englismnan,"  in  which  Burke  wrote  several  articles  in  1766,  they  excited  com- 
paratively little  interest  until  after  1771*  when  the  Parliamentarr  Debates  w&n 
regularly  published.  The  "  Letters  oi  Junius,"  in  the  **  Public  Advertiser " 
(1769-1772).  taught  newspaper  writers  to  come  out  boldly,  and  aooustom  their 
readers  to  ^  the  roll  of  the  leading  article." 

The  newspaper  has  since  become,  in  this  and  all  firee  countries,  the  established 
medium  for  the  concentration  and  expression  of  public  opinion ;  while,  by  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  assisted  oy  powerf^  machinery, 
it  is  now  fitted  to  satisfy  public  curiosity,  down  to  the  very  hour  of  printing,  on  aJl 
the  passing  business  of  lire.  Of  late  years  this  rapidity  has  been  followed  up  in 
Britain  in  every  stage  of  its  circulation,  through  the  agencies  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  railroad,  so  that  every  pulsation  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  is  felt,  with 
almost  electrical  celerity,  in  its  remote  extremities.  Of  the  commercial  importance 
of  newspapers,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  very  appearance  of  our 
journals,  and  more  especially  of  those  pubUsned  at  the  great  seaports,  with  their 
crowded  columns  of  advertisements,— their  announcements  of  ships  departing  and 
arriving  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  all  wrecks  and  casualties  at 
8ea«— their  elaborate  price  currents,— and  their  almost  interminable  notices  of  home 
and  foreign  markets,  stocks,  funds,  and  exchanges,  convey  to  the  mind  a  Cur  noM 
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forcible  impresBion  of  the  atilitv  and  value  of  these  yehicles  of  intelligence  to  the 
merchant,  than  can  be  impartea  by  any  lan^age. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in  1782  was  61,  of  which  50  were  in  England,  8  in 
Scotland,  and  3  in  Ireland.  In  1790,  the  total  number  was  114 ;  in  1821, 216  ;  and, 
in  1832, 369.  In  1840,  the  number  was  554 ;  of  which  137  were  printed  in  London. 
247  Endish  provincial.  73  Scottish,  and  97  Irish  ;  the  total  number  of  stamps  issued 
beinff  59,774,037,  of  which  31,405,243  were  issued  in  London.  In  1836,  the  total 
numtber  of  stamps  issued  was  35,576,056,  which,  though  40  per  cent,  oelow  tiie 
year  1840,  vras  nearly  double  the  amount  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 

In  1712,  as  a  remedy  against  **  seditious  papers  and  factious  rumours,"  Queen 
Anne's  government  imposed  upon  newspapers  a  stamp-duty  of  a  half^nny,  after- 
wards ^adually  increased  to  4d.  (with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.);  at  which  rate 
it  continued  until  15th  September  1836,  when  it  vras  induced  to  Id.  by  the  act 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  76. 

Abridgment  of  the  Act  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  76. 

9  1.  Bat«i  of  duty :  For  every  newspaper  Id.,  i  demeanor.  (7.)  Person  fitillng  to  give  declara- 
and  where  one  side,  exclusive  of  the  mai^n,  I  tion  to  forfeit  £S0  for  each  publication,  and  to 
contains  a  superficies  exceedins  lfi30  inches,  and  f  be  denied  stamps.  (&)  Declaration  to  be  filed, 
not  exceeding  S89ff  inches,  id.  additional ;  but  |  and  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  connexion  of 
If  exceeding  9295  inches.  Id.  additionaL    A  sup- 1  each  person  signing  it  with  the  newspaper,  unless 


plement  not  exceeding  765  inches,  to  a  paper 
charged  with  duty,  is  chargeable  with  Id.  Un- 
der Uie  head  of  newspapers  are  Induded,~U<, 
Papers  containing  puDlIo  news,  intelligenoe,  or 
occurrences,  printed  to  be  di^rsed  and  made 
public.  2(1,  Papers  containing  only  or  princi- 
pally advertisements,  printed  at  intervals  not 
exceeding  26  dayiu  So,  Any  paper  containing 
public  news,  or  ranarics  thereon,  published  per- 
iodically, or  in  parts,  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
26  days,  where  any  of  the  numbers  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  sheets  (a  sheet  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act  being  a  piece  of  paper  not  less  than  21  by  17 
inches),  exclusive  of  cover,  &&,  or  is  published 
for  leas  than  6d.  exclusive  oi  the  duty.  Exemp- 
tions are,  **  Police  Oaxette,  or  Hue  and  Ciy ;" 
daily  accounts,  or  bills  of  goods  imported  and 
exported,  or  warrants  or  certificates  for  the  de- 
livery of  goods ;  weekly  bills  of  mortality ;  lists 
of  prices  current;  states  of  the  market;  accounts 
of  the  arrival,  sailing,  &c,  of  merchant  vessels, 
"  or  wiy  other  matter  wholly  of  a  commercial 
nature.*'^  The  duties  commence  on  15th  Sep- 
tember 1898.  Other  laws  for  enforcing  stamps 
to  be  M»plied  so  fisr  as  consistent  with  this  act. 
9  S.  Disoonnt  of  25  per  cent,  allowed  on  news- 
r  stamps  in  Ireland. 


nt 


.  3.  Dies  with  name  or  part  name  of  paper  to 
be  prepared,  and  (when  required)  altered,  at  ex- 
pense of  proprietor  of  each  paper ;  and  any  other 
dflscrfirtion  of  stamp  to  be  of  no  avail. 

9  6.  Bupplonents  must  be  of  the  same  date 
with  papers,  and  have  the  word  **  Supplement 
to"  inenxed  to  the  title  of  the  paper,  and  the 
newspaper  must  show  in  conspicuous  characters 
that  a  supplement  is  published  with  It,  under 
penalty  oi  £20.  Selling  supplement  apaji  from 
paper  incurs  similar  penalty. 

1 6.  Before  publlshbg,  dedaration  to  be  given 
In  to  Stamp  Office,  stating  title,  place  of  print- 
ing and  of  publishing,  with  name  and  address 
of  printer,  publisher,  and  every  proprietor  out 
of  the  kincdom ;  or  of  every  proprietor  in  the 
kftigdom  if  they  do  not  exceed  two,  exclusive  of 
printer  and  publisher ;  if  more  than  two,  of  any 
two  whose  Individnal  shares  are  not  less  than 
any  other  proprietor's  residing  in  the  kingdom, 
exdusive  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  the  amount 
of  the  share  of  each  bebig  stated.  The  declara- 
tion to  be  signed  by  the  printer  or  publisher,  and 
hy  those  proprietors  named  in  it  who  are  within 
tne  kingdom.  New  declaration  to  be  made  on 
any  cfaaiige  whidi  renders  the  original  one  inap- 
plicable, and  whenever  a  new  declaration  is  re- 
qntoed  by  notice  firom  the  Stamp  Office.  Person 
making  aOse  declaration  to  be  held  guilty  of  rois- 


he  have  given  ba  declaration  to  Stamp  Office  of 
hisceadnff  to  be  proprietor,  &c,  or -a  new  de- 
claration hasbeen  given  in  as  above,  and  not  con- 
curred in  by  him.  Certified  copy  of  declaration 
can  be  obtsdned  for  Is.,  and  where  such  certifi- 
cate produced  along  with  newspaper,  not  ne- 
cessary to  prove  purchase  of  newspaper.  Un- 
qualined  person  granting  certificate,  or  proper 
officer  granting  one  falsely,  to  forfeit  £100. 

S  9l  Service  of  process  at  the  place  of  printing 
or  publishing  mentioned  in  dechuation,  to  be 
sufficient  against  the  individuals  mentioned. 

{  10.  Titles  and  names  of  printers  and  pub- 
lishers to  be  entered  in  a  book,  and  kept  at  head- 
office  {w  inspection  without  fee. 

{11.  Printer,  publisher,  and  proprietors  (one 
or  more  at  discretion  of  Commissioners),  and 
two  approved  sureties,  to  give  bond  for  adver- 
tisement-duty, renewable  on  alterations,  and  at 
direction  of  Commissioners,  on  penalty  of  £100 
for  each  publication. 

i  12.  AflMavit  and  bond  given  in  previous  to 
commencement  of  act,  to  have  same  effisct  as 
declaration  and  bond  by  the  act,  exeept  where 
such  alterations  take  place  as  would  require  new 
declaration. 

S 13.  Publisher  In  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dub- 
lin district  to  deliver  copy  of  each  edition  to  Stamp 
Office  between  10  and  3  on  day  of  publication  or 
following  day  not  a  holiday,  with  his  name  and 
address  written  by  himself  or  a  person  appointed 
and  intimated  to  the  Stamp  Office.  The  same  to 
be  done  in  other  districts  within  three  days,  heo 
copies  being  delivered.    Penalty  on  taihire,  £20. 


Price  of  newspaper  to  be  paid  weekly  by  Stamp 
Office.  Newspaper  to  be  kept  forthcoming  as  evi- 
dence.   On  petition,  publisher  not  in  the  Edin- 


burgh district  may  be  authorized  by  Oommis- 
sionors  to  lodge  paper  in  a  more  convenient  office 
than  that  of  bis  district 

S  14.  At  endof  every  newspaper,  supplement, 
or  sheet,  name  and  address  of  printer  and 
publisher,  and  place  and  times  of  printing  and 
publlshlmr,  to  be  stated,  under  penalty  of  £20. 

f  15.  None  to  vend  stamps  but  those  formally 
authorised,  and  publishers  not  to  supply  one 
another,  or  to  purchase  from  unlicoised  persons, 
under  penalty  of  £50.  ( 16. )  Persons  publishing 
without  stamp  to  be  liable  for  stamp-duty  as  a 
debt,  independently  of  penalties.  (17-)  Persons 
publishing,  sdUng,  or  possesshiir  unstamped 
papers,  may  be  summarily  fined  £20  for  each, 
or,  on  defoult,  be  hnprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  or  .less  than  one  calendar  numth,  by  one 
Justice,  on  appUoatkm  of  officer  of  stamps. 
(18.)  Penalty  of  £50  for  sending  unstamped 
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p«riodie«If  printed  by  him,  reuewed  qnwUrljr, 
and  notice  of  eadi  new  periodical  at  iu  oooi- 
meocement.  (Sft.)  Persons  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment not  liable  for  any  periodical  which  would 
require  to  be  stamped,  unless  pulriished  after 
notice  is  receired  from  Stamp  Office. 

{  S6.  Actions  under  the  act  to  be  brought  be- 
fore Court  of  Exchequer,  within  three  ouendar 
months,  and  after  one  month's  notice.  (87.) 
Penalties  to  be  pursued  for  before  Court  of  &k- 
chequer,  or  Imore  Justices  where  the  peoaltj 
does  not  exceed  £Sa  Commissioners  maj  im> 
tigate  or  stop  proceedings. 

S  98.  Justices  mar  convict  on  evidence  without 
presence  of  accused,  may  give  warrant  for  levy* 
ing  penalty  and  costs  by  sale,  or  for  incaroermtioa 
for  not  more  than  three  or  less  than  one  «'*»*»m*w 
month.    Appeal  on  recognisances  and  notice  lias 


to  next  general  or  qu 
8  29-38.  Forms  of  proceeses  and  acts  repealed. 
{  S3b  Acts  not  repealed  as  to  arrears  of  dntiei, 

&C. 

C  34.  Where  stamps  rendered  usdess  by  the 
reduction  or  change  of  die,  on  notice  within  six 
months,  others  substituted  to  the  s 
in  value. 


discovery  of  any  penon  or  matter  connected 
with  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  may  be  en- 
forced by  process. 

{  20.  Advertisement-duty  to  be  paid  within 
28  days  after  the  hut  day  of  each  calendar  month, 
and  on  ten  days*  farther  deUy  after  notice, 
stamps  to  l>e  refused. 

{  21.  Copy  of  each  work  containing  advertise- 
ments to  be  lodged  in  the  London,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin  district  within  six,  in  others  within 
ten,  days  of  publication,  and  advertisement-duty 
paid,  under  penalty  of  £20. 

{  22.  On  information  on  oath  as  to  transgres- 
■ions  of  the  act.  and  application  of  officer  of 
■tamps,  Justice  may  grant  warrant  to  search 
premises  in  the  daytime,  and  if  unstamped  papers 
imind,  they,  and  all  presses  and  types  used  for 
printing  them,  and  others  in  the  same  premises, 
to  be  seised  and  forfeited.  (23.)  In  execution  of 
warrant,  doors  may  be  broken  open  in  the  day- 
time. Persons  obstructing  forfeit  £20.  Peace- 
officer  reAising  to  act  forfeits  £10. 

S  24.  A  printer  may  deliver  notice  of  his  name, 
address,  and  place  of  busine«,  and  a  list  of 

Newspapers  abound  in  all  the  British  colonies,  even  in  the  youngest,  New  Zea- 
land ;  to  which,  indeed,  materials  for  printing  a  journal  were  sent  with  the  first 
settlers.  Several  have  been  establishea  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  coloured  popula- 
tion as  their  special  organs,  and  are  supported  and  conducted  entirely  by  this  class ; 
while  in  India,  besides  those  in  English,  there  are  many  in  the  native  lanffua^^ee. 
In  the  United  states  nearly  100,000,000  copies  are  annuaUy  circulated :  they  have  no 
tax,  and  the  postage,  when  they  are  not  sent  above  100  miles,  is  only  a  cent  (jd.) ; 
but  their  circulation  is  more  essentially  local  than  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  th^nn^vw 
of  the  population.  In  the  absolute  monarchies  of  the  Continent,  the  i>re8s  is  fet- 
tered by  a  ri^rous  censorship,  and  in  several  other  states  it  is  subjected  to  a 
modified  supenntendence:  their  newspapers  are  fh>m  this  cause,  as  well  as  the  apathy 
of  the  people,  comparatively  small  in  number,  and  less  occupied  with  political  sub- 
jects. In  France^  however^  the  amount  of  periodical  journals  in  1837  was  776.  of 
which  326,  includinff  27  daily  papers,  vnth  an  average  sale  of  90,000  copies,  be- 
longed to  raris.  This  is  apparently  a  great  excess  over  Britain  ;  but  to  make  the 
comparison  complete  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view  our  unstamped  period- 
icals ;  also,  that  in  point  of  size  and  **  getting  up,^'  the  best  Parisian  journals  do 
not  equal  our  ordinajy  provincial  ones,  and  sink  mto  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  giant  of  Printing-house  Square.  Again,  notwithstanding  the  best  Brench 
newspapers  are  said  to  excel  in  the  comprehensive,  sober,  and  cntical  application 
of  general  princi^es  to  political  questions,  being  less  biassed  by  party  spirit— the 
reproach  of  the  BritiBh— and  especially  of  the  American  press,  yet  they  want 
that  species  of  power  which  characterizes  our  daily  prints.  Thus,  though  the 
**  Journalism  of  Paris "  is  supposed  by  those  conversant  with  both  countries  to 
exercise  a  greater  influence  in  France  than  the  London  papers  do  in  Britain^  still 
out  of  France  the  Parisian  journals  scarcely  afiect  public  opinion  at  all ;  whue,  as 
was  proved  bjr  the  slave-trade  agitation,  the  influence  of  the  London  press  is  fUt 
over  the  civilized  world.    [Advertisements.] 

NEW  YORK.    TUnitbd  States  op  North  America.] 

NEW  ZEALAND.    [Zealand,  New.] 

NICARAGUA  or  PEACH  WOOD,  an  inferior  kind  of  brazUwood,  used  to 
dye  a  bright  fiigitive  **  fancy  red."  About  2500  tons  are  annually  imported  from 
Central  and  South  America. 

NICKEL,  a  brilliant  white  metal  resembling  silver ;  ductile  and  malleable,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  Sp.  rr.  8*5.  It  is  usually  procured  from  speise, 
a  compound  of  the  metal  with  arsenic,  found  associated  with  cobalt  in  Germany. 
Allowed  with  copper  it  forms  arffentane  or  German  silver  ;  and  is  besides  used  in 
makingmariners^  compasses  and  for  other  purposes. 

NIGRITIA,a  term  applied  by  modem  geosraphers  to  the  whole  of  Central  and 
Western  Africa  inhabited  oy  the  Negro  race.  It  extends  firom  the  Sahara  or  Great 
Desert  on  the  N.  to  16"*  S.  lat.,  the  parallel  of  Cape  Negro  ;  thus  embracing  Sene- 
ffambil^  Soudan,  Guinea,  Ai^ola,  and  generally  all  countries  vratered  by  the 
Senegal,  Gambia,  Quorra  or  Niger,  Congo,  and  other  rivers  flowing  into  the  At- 
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lantio  within  the  aboTe  limits,  as  well  as  those  which  run  into  Lake  Tehad.  Of 
the  interior  of  this  vast  region  little  is  known  beyond  what  is  furnished  by  Park, 
Denham,  Clapperton,  Lander,  and  other  trayellers.  A  trade  of  some  consequence 
is  carried  on  oetween  it  and  the  Barbary  States,  as  well  as  Egypt,  by  means  of 
caravans  which  cross  the  Desert ;  but  our  information  regarding  this  mtercourse 
is  scanty,  and  not  yery  recent.  In  the  present  article,  therefore,  we  shall  confine 
onr  attention  principally  to  the  coast-district,  where  several  of  the  European  na- 
tions have  settlements. 

Nigritia,  thou^  contiUBing  the  mountains  of  Kong  and  other  lofty  eleTations,  may  yet  be  de- 
aerlbed  as  upon  the  whole  rather  an  undul^ing  than  hilly  region.  Being  likewise  wholly  within 
the  tropics,  and  mostly  well  watered,  it  is  in  general  capable  of  yielding  the  richest  products  of 
the  veeetable  kingdom.    These  advantages,  however,  have  been  in  only  a  trifling  degree  improved 

S'  agriculture ;  and,  excepting  small  portions  around  the  towns  and  villages,  the  great  mass  of 
e  country  consists  of  dense  forests  and  Jungles,  swarming  with  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles. 
The  products  of  culture  are  chiefly  maice  and  millet,  to  which  in  some  places  are  added  rice,  yams, 
coffee,  sugw,  and  cotton ;  but  scarcely  any  of  these  have  been  raised  for  more  than  native  use. 
As  yet,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  Britain,  the  traffic  in  slaves  forms  the  grand  staple  of  the 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  [Slavb.1  Of  the  commodities  which  form  the  subjects  of  Intimate 
eonunerce,  the  most  important  is  the  ofl  of  the  palm  tree.  [Palm  Oil.']  The  chief  others  are—gold, 
found  principally  in  the  mountainous  districts  at  the  heads  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  in  Upper 
Guinea,  from  whence  it  is  carried  down  these  rivers  as  well  as  to  the  Gold  Coast ;  ivory  or 
elephants'  teeth  drawn  also  from  the  interior ;  gums,  particularly  gum-senegal,  procured  from 
forests  in  the  half-desert  tracts  north  of  that  river ;  also  teak  and  various  kinds  of  ornamental  and 
dyewoods,  especially  that  called  cam-wood.  These  articles  are  exchanged  for  European  goods, 
—mostly  cottons,  arms  and  ammunition,  iron  and  other  metab,  spirits,  and  cowries,  which  last 
are  largely  introduced  as  a  medium  of  circulation. 

The  prtaicipal  European  settlemeuts.^as  the  French  on  the  Senegal,  the  British  on  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Portuguese  on  the  Rio  Grande,-HX>nsist  of  fortified  depOts  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  from 
whoice  the  mot^faants  set  out  in  boats  at  certain  seasons,  and  ascend  the  streams  as  £ar  as  thoy 
are  navigable ;  stopping  at  fixed  stations  to  idilch  the  natives  bring  their  productions  to  exchange 
for  manufisctures.  In  a  few  positions  there  are  besides  block-houses,  wherein  some  black  soldiers 
with  European  officers  are  kept  for  the  protection  of  trade.  Enterprise,  however,  is  checked  both 
by  the  savage  habits  of  the  natives  and  by  the  climate,  which  along  the  whole  coast  is  highly  in^ 
mhibrions  to  European  constitutions,  and  on  the  shores  of  Guinea  is  pestilential  to  a  degree  quite 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

British  Scttlsmbnts.— Bolftttrrf,  a  fortified  town  on  St  Mary's,  a  low  swampy  isUmd,  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  the  Gambia,  in  lat.  13*  28"  N.,  long,  le^  3^  W. ;  pop.  3U00.  The  British 
likewise  possess  Fort  James,  90  miles,  and  MacarOiy*i  Island^  300  miles  &rther  up  the  same 
river,  bdides  minor  posts.  Vessels  of  300  tons  navigate  the  Gambia  for  60  leagues,  and  smaller 
Teseels  as  fsr  as  Barraconda,  250  leagues.  The  exports  from  these  settlements,  consisting  princi- 
palhr  of  bees'  wax,  gum,  hides,  ivory,  mahogany,  gold,  and  palm  oil,  amounted  in  the  years  1837, 
1838,  and  1839  (including  re-exports  of  tobacco,  Ac.),  respectively  to  £138,226,  £129,498,  and 
£162,789 ;  the  imports  to  £99,763,  £105,625,  and  £153,903 ;  and  the  shippbig  employed  in  each 
year  amounted  to  about  15,000  tons. 


Bierra  Lecne,  a  colony  oocupyhig  a  peninsula  about  450  miles  8.  ftt>m  the  Gambia ;  area,  39S 
■  ^^,  ofn"""    '  ■  -..      «     -  -  -     - 

B»30'N 

,  _ jd  senerally 8 ,  „ ^ -, , ,.       -       , , 

palm  oil,  and  cam-wood.    The  chief  imports  are  Manchester  and  India  goods,  provisions,  tobacco. 


•q.  miles ;  pop.  in  1839,  39,133,  of  which,  however,  only  90  were  white.  Freetown,  the  seat  of 
covemment,  is  hi  lat.  8»  30"  N.,  long.  13"  14'  W.  All  the  West  India  producU  have  been  Intro- 
dUMwd,  and  senerally  succeed,  especially  coffee ;  but  the  exports  still  consist  mainly  of  timber. 


spirits,  arms,  and  ammunition.  In  the  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  the  exports  amounted  respect- 
ively to  £108,366,  £64,996,  and  £58,440 ;  and  the  imports  to  £79,472,  £91,198,  and  £103,086. 
The  British  likewise  possess  several  islands  contiguous  to  this  coast. 

Cape  Coast  CasOe,  on  the  Gokl  Coast,  in  hit.  6"  6'  N..  Ions.  1"  IS'  W.,  may  be  considered  the 
ecntre  emporium  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  for  the  introduction  of  British 
goods  in  exchange  for  gold  dust,  palm  oil,  and  ivory.  The  chief  other  British  possession  on  this 
coast  is  Accra,  where  a  considenuile  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Ashantees. 

Frsnch  SnrxAMKNTS.— >$e  Louis,  on  a  sandbank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  in  lat  16°  O'  N., 
kmff.  21°  I  r  W. ;  pop.  15,000,including  800  whites.  Its  chief  advantages  are  confined  to  the  gum- trade, 
and  the  goM-trmde  with  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  in  Upper  Senegal :  the  kist  behig  chiefiy  car- 
ried on  AiBamMc,  whidi,  with  Podhor,  on  the  island  of  Morfil,  are  the  chief  other  settlraients  in 
the  river.  For  navigation  the  Senegal  is  fiir  inferior  to  the  Gambia ;  its  ascent,  hideed,  being  only 
practicable  in  the  wet  season  lW>m  May  to  October. 

Portandic,  on  the  coast,  about  140  miles  N.  from  the  Senegal,  derives  its  chief  if  not  sole  fan- 
portance  from  the  nun-trade  with  the  adjofaiing  districts. 

Omsiderable  exatement  has  of  late  years  been  produced  among  the  British  merchants  trading 
to  this  coast,  by  thefr  exclusion  from  Portandic,  notwithstanding  the  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
art.  1 1  of  the  treaty  of  1783  (shice  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Pans),  which  provides :  **  As  to  the 


snim-trade,  the  English  shall  have  the  ri^t  of  carrying  it  on  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
John  to  the  bay  and  fort  of  Portandic  inclusive :  provided  that  they  shall  not  form  any  per- 
manent settlement  of  whatsoever  nature  in  the  nid  river  St  John,  upon  the  coasts,  or  in  the 


the  bay  and  fort  of  Portandic  inclusive :  provided  that  they  shall  not  form  any  per- 
settlement  of  whatsoever  nature  in  the  nid  river  St  John,  upon  the  coasts,  or  in  the 
bay  of  Portandic"    This  matter  is  at  present  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  govern- 


AWredar,  a  Csctory  near  Fort  James,  on  the  Gambia.   This  poflseorion  is  disputed  by  the  Brit- 
lab,  as  being  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  above  mentioned. 
PoRTCoucsa  SsTTLBMBNTS.— Bitfuo,  and  other  posts  in  the  Rio  Grande  and  a4]olning  coast 
Anffola,  at  the  extreme  south  of  Nigritia,  has  been  already  noticed.    [Anoola.] 
Dutch  SBTTLBMaKTs.— JSI  Mina,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  9  miles  W.  from  Cape  Coast  Castle ;  also 
A'Xim,  on  this  coast,  and  some  m^or  posts. 
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Danish  BmLmumim^-^Jkrittianborg  GtuOc,  near  Aoen,  and  Ningpo,  near  tba  B.  citiemlljr 
oftheOoldCoaft 

AMnucAN  BsTTLBMKNT.— libfHa,  a  nnall  colon j  foanded  in  1821,  at  the  month  of  the  Me- 
•urado,  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas,  as  an  asylum  for  liberated  negroes. 

Besides  the  interoourse  at  these  settlements,  there  is  a  considerable  floating  trallie  by  Tends, 
which  trade  along  the  coast,  or  enter  some  of  the  huwe  rivers,  where  their  cargoes  are  bartered 
for  produce.  This  trade,  which  is  of  course  the  only  kind  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  be- 
tween the  Gold  Coast  and  Angola,  a  tract  where  there  are  no  European  settlements,  and  wfaioh 
Includes  the  fertile  and  populous  countries  watered  by  the  embouchures  of  the  (^uorra  and  other 
large  rivers,  appears  to  be  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  conducted  at  the.European  settlements.  Its 
great  staple  Is  palm  oiL  According  to  Messrs  Laird  and  Oldfleld,  **  the  best  goods  for  this 
trade  are  muskets,  powder,  red  beads,  white  baft,  common  scariet  doth,  blue  beads,  bar' 


romab,  coarse  stuff  hats,  pipes,  tobacco  in  leaf,  and  looking-glasses.  A  puncheon  of  oil  is  terms*, 
so  many  bars,  varjlng  acroHI-PT  tn  *•--  -*r.tf  of  th<»  Tnarif^-t :  o  pT^r  i^  ^x  >rtr» :  b  hrad  of  tobacco, 
two  bars ;  and  so  on  in  p  :      i^r         .     rs  "    TTil* 

traffic,  however,  is  subjec  ■  :;'.i|  i  .  i.- ir  •  .  u:    -:.i-   rr.^.,     "  k. '.h' J^-finy^  CflJ»- 

bar,  and  Cameroon  riven,  iS.  ri  .l' ..  .<.  .n^ivk  lirituli  iiiip^  !j»iidtii^  vikh  y-alni  oil  and  aihia  Aihimit 
produce;  their  command'  r:^  t^nl  >.f--^<.>  miMnj/^  nv^erj  ci-cnioa  to  compete  tiieir  cargoM*  aaii  Hm 

natives  activelv  engaged  i 1 1  i  i  iri>^  lt'  'Ii^lh.^  : "— < '  A  BlaTc-lradfr  arrive^  Lti  tbo  river  $  the  Ifad* 

with  the  British  vessels  is  r  «t4inti,¥  Aiopp<.>d  ;  tbt  cM\om  of  the  Tt4tivd«  are  armed  fend  equipped  ^f 
a  marauding  expedition  i  <  ^roi^itn:'  tlio  ti&v^  ;  and  untU  ihuo  ilnvi^  ar«  procured^  tm  legj^UioaH 
trade  Is  pursued."— (lafr^  t  *i  n  r/  (il^i/fd^rt  Afrira,  voL  li.  p.  33?. } 

The  exports  of  British  ]'r<..iLn(v  nnd  miLTiiita^^ciLroji  to  the  went  t^ait  of  Africti.  In  t)»  three  fSBH 
1831,  1830,  and  1840.  an.  ubtvd  rf¥r««:t^vdy  to  £^4.^.  £^*^^^K  an^  J^4(t£J^:  th«  lalt 
mainly  consisting  of  cottQ]!^.  €^l,^-,  etniu  tuid  nnitniiiiltkm,  £104^9:;^;  irciA,  £lt.5ai|  lMu4' 
ware  and  cutlery,  £14,09i':  brnm  fLiiUrGfrHr  f!f}\M]a,  £13,ie7  ;  appar?!,  ±;iHi73^  Mlt,  £Ofipl;  h«^ 

sides  small  quantities  of  «? ll^nsiH  »);ip.  Atid  cmi<tl^,  hats,  ^tLki,  xlast^  L-nrlbfiviwaz^p  «c    In  the 

same  year  (1840).  there  ^.t-m  nl^t  teiii  from  ilritain  l,\yi8yV^4  Ibi.  tCiboccOtbA^ldes India  0ee« 
goods,  ooooa, coffee,  and  nHur  irnni.nl  [ipHliif^tji.  The  rind' Importi  into  tlri^tD  {esdlittf •  of 
gold»  which  is  notentere^i  icf  ih'  cntC  .^^  ciccuuiital  in  }M(i,  ev^mUt^  of  3IA»4^  ewts.  iMin  oU; 
12,641  loads  teak;  1933  cwu,  ivory;  3773  cwts.  bees'  wmx  ;  3S3&  cwtt.  hidmi  4a,0lfi  Iba.  toflte; 
49,A30  lbs.  pepper;  and  806  cwts.  finger. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  the  European  settlements  In  the  national  denominations  of  mon^,  or  In 
dollars,  which,  with  cowries,  form  the  principal  currency  along  the  coast 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH,  or  SALTPETRE  (Fr.  NUre.  G«r.  Salpeier.  It, 
NUro.  Sp.  &  Per.  NUro,  SaiUre.  Rue.  Senitra,  Per.  Shorak,  Hind.  Bq^\ 
a  salt  composed  of  nitric  acid  and  potash.    It  crystallizes  in  general  in  six-aded 

frisms,  with  striated  surfaces,  very  brittle,  has  a  saline  cooling  taste.  Sp.  gr.  1  '938. 
t  undergoes  no  alteration  in  the  air,  though  it  attracts  moisture  in  a  saturated 
atmosphere.  On  being  exposed  to  heat  it  fhses,  and  in  this  state  it  is  sometimes 
moulded  into  little  cakes  or  balls,  and  called  aal  pruneiia.  Saltpetre  is  used  for 
making  ffuiipowder,  signal-lights,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  also  for  preeerring 
meat,  it  is  oesides  employed  in  metallurgy,  dremg,  and  in  medicine.  The  supply 
of  this  country  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  Bengal,  where  it  exists  in  the 
soil,  and  from  which  the  rough  nitre  or  crude  saltpetre  of  commerce  is  obtained  by 
lixiviation,  crystallization,  and  evaporation :  in  this  state  it  generally  occurs  in 
brownish  broken  crystals,  more  or  less  deliquescent.  It  is  shipped  from  Calcutta 
in  ba^,  each  contaming  164  lbs. ;  and  the  trade  has  greatlv  mcreased  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Companv's  monopoly.  From  200,000  to  260,000  cwts.  are  now  an- 
nually imported  into  tne  United  Kbgdom.  In  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
saltpetre  is  produced  artificially  on  what  are  called  nitre  beds. 

NiTRA'ra  OF  SODA,  or  CUBIC  NITRE  (Fr.  Nitrate  de  toude.  Gcr.  Wur- 
felsalpeter)^  consists  of  nitric  acid  and  soda.  It  is  similar  to  saltpe^  in  ita  pro- 
perties, differing  chiefly  in  being  more  pungent  in  taste,  more  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  inclined  to  attract  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and  in  orystallizinff  in  a 
rhomboid  form.  This  salt  is  found  in  immense  quantities  in  deposits  in  South 
America,  particularly  in  the  districts  of  Atacama  and  Tarapaca  in  Peru,  near  to 
the  frontiers  of  Chili,  where  it  is  found  sometimes  efflorescent,  sometimes  crystal- 
lized, but  oftener  conftisedly  mixed  with  clay  and  sand.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  this  country,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed 
as  a  manure  for  pastures,  and  indeed  for  almost  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce, 
except  that  grown  upon  heavy  wet  soils.  It  is  also  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes 
for  which  nitrate  of  potash  is  used,  though,  being  more  deliquescent  than  that  salt,  it 
is  not  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In  1840,  146,928  cwts.  were 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Peru  and  Chilu 

NITRIC  ACID  (Fr.  AcUU  nitrique.  Get,  Salpeter9aUre\  an  intensely  add 
liouid,  procured  bv  distilling  nitre  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  pure  it  is 
colourless ;  and  when  most  concentrated  it  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*5,  in  which  state  it 
contains  25  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is  eminently  corrosive,  and  its  taste  is  sour  and 
acrid.  In  commerce  it  is  sometimes  called  a^uafortit,  and  generally  occurs  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  owing  to  its  containing  nitrous  acid  in  solution  ;  beddes  which. 
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it  18  often  hiidily  dilated,  and  contaminAted  with  Bolphimo  and  muriatic  acids, 
as  also  with  ukaline  snlpnates  and  mnriates.  Nitric  add  is  nsed  in  iMrse  quanti- 
ties. It  is  employed  in  a  great  yariety  of  chemical  processes ;  in  metaUorgy  and 
assaidnff ;  for  etching  on  iron  and  copper ;  in  dyeing :  and  in  medicine. 

NORWAY,  the  yrestem  section  of  the  Scandinayian  peninsula,  extends  from 
lat.  SS**  to  71''  N.,  and  from  long.  5^  to  31°  £.  Area,  134,309  sq.  miles.  Popula- 
tion. 1,194,827.  It  was  an  appanage  of  the  crown  of  Denmark  until  1814.  when, 
by  the  oonyention  of  Kiel,  it  was  united  with  Sweden ;  retaining,  howeyer,  its  own 
repreaentatiye  body,  or  Storthing.  The  ezecutiye  power  is  yested  in  a  yiceroy  and 
council  at  Christiania. 

The  general  wpeet  of  Norway  is  bleak,  ragged,  and  iteriL  The  shores  are  iron-bound,  and  on 
the  west  lined  by  numeroos  small  islands,  aM  indented  by  bays  (J%ords),  The  interior  is  mostly 
covered  with  a  rocky  mass  oC  mountains,  or  k>fty  plateaux  Upeldt) ;  and  only  about  100th  part  of 
the  surface  is  supposed  to  be  productive,  though  the  climate  a  less  rigorous  than  that  of  Sweden, 
particularly  on  the  coast,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  The  lowest  tracts,  and  those 
to  which  cultivation  is  chiefly  Umited,  occur  around  Christhnia  Fiord  and  the  adjoining  shores 
of  the  Skager-rack,  or  to  the  a  and  B.  of  the  Bay  of  Drootheim.  In  other  parts  it  is  eonflned  to 
the  narrow  valleys  by  which  the  mountain^masses  are  indented.  The  land  is  mostly  the  property 
of  the  Carmers,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  rude  state :  the  principal  crop  is  rye,  next  oats,  flax,  and 
potatoes ;  but  the  grain  raised  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  manufactures  are  almost 
wholly  domestic ;  and  the  internal  trade  is  trifling,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  population  and 
the  defective  means  of  communication.  The  riven  are  numerous,  but  thdr  course  is  impetuous, 
broken,  and  unfit  for  navimtion ;  though  some  are  in  part  used  to  float  down  timbw  from  the 
forests,  which,  with  the  flsoings  and  mmes,  constitute  as  yet  the  chief  sources  of  wealth. 

The  principal  timber  is  pine ;  the  most  extensive  forests  are  those  covering  the  eastern  declivity 
of  the  southern  range,  called  the  Norrska  Fiellen,  and  the  hilly  country  eastwards ;  the  produce 
of  which  is  mostly  shipped  from  Drammen,  Langesund,  Christiania,  Ghrlstiansand,  Frederiokstadt, 
Frederickshald,  and  other  southern  ports ;  bong  previously,  however,  cut  into  balks,  ' 


and  deals,— an  opentkm  whidi  afibrds  employment  to  numerous  saw-mills.  In  1835,  the  quantity 
exported  was  885,77S  lasts ;  whereof  64,U39  were  sent  to  Holbmd ;  63,737  to  France ;  65,005  to 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  32,176  to  Denmark.  Before  1810  the  exports  to  Britain  were  much 
Urger,  but  in  that  year  a  heavy  dutv  was  imposed  on  Baltic  timber  above  Canadian,  which  led  to 
the  substitution  of  the  latter,  though  much  inferior.  The  kite  modification  of  the  Umber-duty, 
however,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  (IStSt),  will  perhaps  stimnhite  the  inhabitants  to  improve  the  means 
of  conveyanoe  between  the  forests  and  the  ports,  and  thus  lead  in  time  to  increased  shipments. 

FisUnff  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry  along  the  western  coast  The  principal  station  is  tha 
Lofoden  Isles,  especially  Bast  Yagoe ;  but  the  produce  is  exported  trom  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Ohris- 
tiauand,  and  other  western  ports  on  the  nudnland.  In  1835,  the  shipments  consisted  of  29,733.318 
lbs.  dried  cod,  &c,  and  16,074,141  lbs.  lubflsh,  sent  chiefiy  to  the  8.  of  Europe ;  470,712  barrels 
herrings,  mostlv  to  the  Baltic  states ;  749,302  lobsters,  to  London ;  4,227,524  pots  trahi  oil,  to 
Holland,  Prussia,  Hamburg,  &c  :  besides  salmon,  andiovies,  and  other  fish. 

Iron  occurs  in  immense  byers  m  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Norska  Fiellen,  In  the  province  of 
OhrUtiansaod ;  and  in  1835,  3,440,170  lbs.  were  shipped  to  bars,  besides  330.063  Iba.  in  pfa;,  mostly 
to  Denmarit,  from  Oesterliscew,  LangMund,  and  Cnristianb.  Copper  abounds  in  the  iMvreflelct 
range,  at  Roraas,  Medal,  and  Selby ;  and  to  1835, 2,460,000  lbs.  ore  were  exported  at  Hammerfest, 
chiefly  to  Britato ;  besides  759,384  lbs.  refined  metal  at  Drontheim,  to  the  Netherlands  and  Altona. 
Cobalt,  found  to  the  E.  decUvlty  of  the  Norrska  Fiellen.  is  mostly  shipped  at  Drammen,  to  the 
form  of  smalts ;  228,477  lbs.  betog  exported  to  1835,  chiefly  to  Holland  and  England.  SUver  is 
woriied  at  Koiusberg.  Besides  which,  lead,  xtoc,  marble,  and  stote,  are  found  to  various  plaoes, 
'basyetthey ' "  * 


though  as  yet  they  scarcely  form  artidee  of  exportation. 

Tm  only  other  articles  of  export  deserving  of  notice  are  oarx,  oones,  ana  oonis ;  suiu,  especuuiy 
those  of  the  reto-deer,  the  hunting  of  which  is  a  leading  occupation  to  the  northern  districts ;  oil- 


cake, feathers,  and  nindstones. 
The  imports  consist  wfaudpally  of  com,  butter. 


Alio  uwinfrw  wumm*  nruMvumuj  vi  wrn,  uukkjt,  diocse,  and  provisk>ns  from  Deumaik ;  colonial 
produce  from  Altona,  Hamburg,  and  Britato ;  tne  last  likewise  ftimisbtog  earth^ware  and  other 
manufectures;  wine,  brandy,  fniit^and dressed  leather  from  France;  cheese,  iron  pots,  hoops, 
flax,  and  rape  and  Unseed  oU  from  Holland ;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  sailcloth  from  Rusria.  In  1895, 
the  shipping  entered  inwards  from  fordgn  countries  amounted  to  6509  vessels,  234,969  testa; 
whereof,  ih>m  HoUand,  55,351  testa;  Mitain.  49,634  lasU;  France,  47.874  tests;  Denmark, 
36,386  lasU :  the  chief  ports  of  entry  were,— Drammen,  38,276  lasts ;  Bergen,  22,764  lasU ;  Lange- 
•und,  19,866  lasU ;  and  Christtante,  19.545  tests. 

The  shipping  of  Norway  Is  slowly  on  the  tocrease :  to  1835,  there  belonged  to  it  2972  vessels,  of 
75,459  lasts,  navigated  by  II  ,279  men.  Much  of  it  Is  employed  to  the  canning  trade  of  other  coun- 
tries; while  of  the  shlpjrfng  entering  from  foreign  ports,  more  than  two-thhds  is  under  the  national 

Poinrs.— Iff,  On  the  Skater  J2acft,--Christ{ante,  the  capital,  to  tet.  59<*  54'  N.,  long.  10»  45*  E., 
Is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  fiord,  uniting  with  the  ferthest  N.  potot  of  the 
Snger  Rack,  pop.  23,121.  Drammen,  a  long  straggUng  town,  20  miles  &  W.  of  Chrlstiante.  pop. 
7584,  te  the  prindpiil  seat  of  the  timber-trade.  Tto  chief  othen  are  Langesund,  Frederiokstadt, 
Frederiekshakl.  Lanrwig,  Kragercee,  Oestoriisoeer,  Arendal,  and  Christiansand. 

9d,  On  (A«  WeH  C!imu(,— Bergen  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  to  a  bay,  with  a  commodious  har- 
bour, though  of  dangerous  access ;  tet.  60»  2r  N.,  long.  5^  18"  B. ;  pop.  22,339.    Dronthehn  or 
Trondheim.  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Norwegian  Idngs,  lies  on  a  terse  fiord,  to  lat.  63o  26"  N., 
kwg.  10*  94'  E. ;  pop.  12,70a    The  chief  othen  are  Christtensand,  Btavanger,  and  Flekkefiord. 
MsAsuaas,  Moirrr,  &e. 

Mamtrtt  and  Wtfffhtt,  generally  same  as  I  Jlf<m<jf.— Accounts  are  kept  to  spedea^o]  jars, 
Denmark.  |dividedtoto5mazk8ororte,eachof24skiUtog8. 
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Tberih«ripecie»4olkr  =  SDftDbbrigilNnkddl- 
Ian  =  4t.  6d.  sterling ;  but  money  is  reckoned  in 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  Norway.  In  183S,  the 
Btortlilng  fixed  115  and  IIU  paper  dollars  as  the 


lollanonyenow;  and  ttioMforaita|Meie^ 
iollars  on  greeo  paper. 
There  are  no  cold  cotais ;  and  alttaon^  dvi 


doUars.  and  half  doUart,  are  in  dreuladon,  yet 
for  aU  sums  above  Msidmngi  (9Ad.),  tha  Tabs 
of  the  lowest  bank  note,  paper  moo^yb  tn  gene- 
ralnse.  The  sMOaMyitf,  or  small  monegr.coiisisls 
of  silver  pieces  of  4  and  S  skilHngii,  aod  eopper 
coins  of  1  and  S  sklllhigs  value. 

Bxdumges  with  fordgn  ooontriea  are  nsnally 
effected  hi  banco,  through  the  medlnmof  Ham- 

BDBO. 


maximum  and  minimum  rates  at  whidi  the  bank 
could  pay  lOOdoUars  in  silver ;  maldng  the  valueof 
the  bank  dollar  about  4s.  This  bank,  established 
inl816,hasito  principal  ofBceatDrontheim,  with 
branches  at  Cbristiania,  Bergen,  and  Christian- 
sand.  The  notes  for  84  sldUhigs,  60  skillings, 
and  1  q;>eoies-doUar,  are  printed  on  white  paper ; 
those  for  fi  species-dollars  on  blue;  those  for  10 

NOTICE,  in  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  A  holder  of  a 
bill  is  boona  to  give  notice  of  non-acoeptance  or  non-nayment,  to  any  p^rty  other 
than  the  acceptor  or  maker,  on  whom  ne  means  to  claiin  for  recourse.  Want  of 
notice  of  non-acceptance,  however,  is  no  bar  to  the  claim  of  an  onerons  indorsee, 
who  has  taken  the  bill  before  it  becomes  due,  and  without  marks  of  dishonour. 
If  a  conditional  acceptance  is  taken,  notice  must  be  given,  otherwise  the  parties 
may  be  released.  Notice  is  required,  that  the  drawer  and  indorsers  may  take 
measures,  through  their  transactions  with  the  drawee  or  otherwise,  to  seeure  their 
remedy  in  the  case  of  being  compelled  to  take  up  the  bill.  It  is  a  presumption  of 
law  tliat  damage  is  occasioned  where  notice  is  omitted  \  and  proof  to  the  contrary 
will  not  be  received.  If  the  bill  is  for  the  accommodation  <^  the  drawer,  and  the 
drawee  has  no  effects  of  his,  and  is  not  othervrise  under  any  obligation  to  accept 
or  pay,  the  drawer  b  not  entitled  to  notice  of  dishonour.  But  the  nature  of  toe 
bill,  as  between  the  original  parties,  will  not  affect  the  right  of  an  indorser  who 
has  been  an  onerous  holder,  to  notice.  If  the  drawee  has  had  any  effects  of  the 
drawer  in  his  hands,  **  it  would  be  dangerous  and  inconvenient,  merely  on  aeoount 
of  the  shifting  of  a  baUnce,  to  hold  notice  not  to  be  necessary"  iChiifyf  828). 
It  is  no  excuse  for  want  of  notice,  where  there  are  effects,  that  the  drawee  haa 
explained  to  the  drawer  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  provide  for  the  bilL  Notice 
from  any  partj  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  every  other  party,  between  the  person  who 
giyes  it  and  him  to  whom  it  is  given.  The  notice  must  near  that  the  holder  in- 
tends to  claim  recourse,  and  so  information  of  dishonour,  casually  obtained,  or 
communicated  by  a  third  party,  will  not  suffice  ;  but  a  holder  who  sends  notice  to 
his  immediate  indorser,  may  profit  by  its  being  conveyed  to  the  drawer  if  without 
delay,  either  directly  firom  that  indorser,  or  from  him  through  another  indorser. 
It  is  prudent  on  the  part  of  each  party  who  intends  to  claim  recourse  to  send 
notice  to  every  p&rty  against  whom  he  thinks  he  may  have  any  occasion  to  exer- 
cise the  right  or  recourse.  In  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill,  when  the  notice  is  to  a 
party  abroad,  information  should  be  conveyed  <^  protest  having  been  taken. 

tpROTEST.J 

There  is  no  particular  form  for  notice ;  it  is  sufficient  that  both  the  dishonour 
and  the  intention  to  claim  in  recourse  be  distinctly  stated.  Notice  should  be  sent 
without  delay ;  it  may  be  sent  immediately  on  acceptance  or  payment  being  absolute- 
ly refused,  as  such  reftisal  is  dishonour,  though  retracted.  Where  parties  reside  in 
the  same  place,  notice  of  non-payment  should  be  given  on  the  expiration  of  the 
day  following  tne  refusal:  where  they  reside  in  different  places,  it  should  be  posted 
on  such  day  following.  '*  It  is  settled  that  it  is  never  neoeMsarf  to  give  or  forward 
notice  of  tne  non-payment  on  the  game  day  when  a  bill  or  note  fSidls  due  "  iChiUff^ 
482).  The  same  rule  applies  to  non-acceptance  of  inland  bills  ;  **■  but  it  is  now 
settled  that  in  the  case  or  9^  foreign  bill,  notice  should  be  fdven  on  the  day  of  the 
dishonour,  if  any  poet  or  ordinary  conveyance  sets  out  on  that  day ;  and  if  not,  by 
the  next  earliest  conveyance'*  KChitty,  337).  Each  party  has  a  day  for  grnnff 
notice,  and  ^  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  whole  day,  though  tne  post  by  which  be  is 
to  send  it  goes  out  within  the  day,  and  though  there  be  no  post  the  succeeding  day 
for  the  place  to  which  he  is  to  send.  Therefore,  where  the  notice  is  to  be  sent  by 
the  post,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  it  be  sent  by  the  post  of  the  following  day,  or  if 
there  be  no  post  on  the  following  day,  on  the  day  after  "  (Baylejft  2/0).  Sunday 
is  not  counted  a  day  in  notices  j  and  the  person  who  receives  one  on  that  day  is  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  he  received  it  on  Monday.  Days  set  apart  by  the  religion 
of  the  individual  to  be  kept  holy,  seem  generally  to  be  neld  equiyalent  to  Sunday. 
Bills,  the  term  of  payment  of  which  would  happen  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or 
Christmas-day,  are  payable  on  the  previous  day.  [Grace.  Days  of.]  By  7  &  8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  15,  when  a  bill  becomes  payable  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday  or 
Christmas-day,  it  is  unnecessary  to  sive  notice  until  the  day  after  such  Good 


Friday  or  Christmas-day ;  and  when  Qiristmas  occurs  on  Monaay,  notice  of  a  bill. 
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pftyable  on  Sfttuiday.  need  not  be  giyen  till  Tuesday.  By  §  2  the  same  rules  are  made 
applie^le  to  days  of  fasting  appointed  by  royal  proclamation.  These  proTisions 
do  not  extend  to  Scotland.  In  England,  by  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9,  §  5,  to  obtain  remedy 
on  inland  bills  for  costs,  damages.asid  interest,  a  potest  must  be  taken  and  notice 
sent  of  it  within  fourteen  days.  In  extending  a  similar  proyision  to  Scotland,  by 
12  Greo.  III.  0.  72,  §  41,  the  terms  used  were  of  such  a  general  nature,  that  the 
courts  decided  that  notice  of  dishonour  on  inland  bills  may  be  sent  at  any  time 
within  fourteen  da^rs,  to  preserve  recourse.  BiUs  between  Scotland  and  England 
are  not  considered  iniana  bills  in  as  far  as  re8i>ects  this  act.  It  seems  not  to  be 
decided  whether  the  notice  ought  to  be  receiyed,  or  must  only  be  despatched 
within  fourteen  da,ja.—iBelPs  Chm.,  L  419.) 

Delay  to  give  immediate  notice  may  be  excused  by  the  circumstances.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  drawer  from  his  usual  place  of  business  and  residence,  and  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  holder,  may  constitute  an  excuse ;  but  the  absence  of  the  holder,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  near  relative,  is  no  excuse.  A  holder  can 
only  be  called  u^n  to  use  due  diligence  to  discover  the  party,  and  if  there  is  any 
impediment,  notice,  without  undue  delay  after  discoveiy  has  been  made,  suffices. 
Due  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  for  tne  notice  reaching  the  proper  person.  If 
the  holder  knows  the  particular  address  of  the  drawer  in  a  large  tovni,  where  a 
letter  is  not  likely  to  reach  him  vnthout  that  address,  it  should  oe  ^ven  in  full ; 
but  if  the  address  cannot  be  ascertained,  or  the  party  is  distinguishable  by  his 
mere  name  and  the  town  in  which  he  lives,  notice  addressed  in  such  form  will 
suffice.  If  the  ^arty  is  a  bankrupt  in  England  or  sequestrated  in  Scotland,  the 
notice  must  be  given  to  his  assignee  or  trustee.  Notice  to  a  company  through  one 
of  the  partners  suffices.  When  a  bill  has  been  dravm  by  a  firm  upon  one  of  the 
partners,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  notice  of  dishonour  to  the  firm.  If  the  holder 
give  time,  and  send  notice  of  non-payment  to  the  drawer,  he  will  not  require  to 
give  second  notice  on  expiry  of  the  time  vnthout  payment.    An  agent  employed  to 

g resent  a  bill  is  responsible  to  his  emplojrer  for  neglect  of  notice.  Notice  may  be 
eld  as  received  by  the  party  entitled  to  it.  Payment  of  a  part,  promise  to  pay  or 
to  see  paid,  a  promise  **  to  set  the  matter  to  rights,"  &c.  have  been  held  to  amount 
to  a  waiver.  If  a  person  has  made  a  promise  to  pay,  without  having  had  notice, 
it  is  now  held  as  a  waiver  of  that  notice,  though  he  made  the  promise  in  ignorance 
of  his  right  to  found  on  want  of  notice,  provided  there  is  no  fraud  in  the  case.  In 
promissory  notes,  the  only  parties  to  receive  notice  are  indorsers. — (Mayley  on  B,, 
252.S13.    C/Uttyon  B,,  9th  editton.  327-343, 433-506.) 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  a  province  of  British  America,  consisting  of  a  peninsula  of 
irregular  shape,  connected  with  New  Brunswick  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Chig- 
necto,  and  lying  between  lat.  43*"  20'  and  46*"  N..  and  long.  6V  and  66'*  20^  W. 
Area,  15,617  sq.  miles.  Population,  in  1838, 154^91,  mostly  of  British  origin,  but 
including  likewise  a  number  of  settlers  of  frencn  descent,  called  Acadians,  some 
negroes,  and  a  few  aborigines.  The  administration  is  vested  in  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, a  council  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly 
of  41  members,  elected  by  40s.  freeholders. 

The  aspect  of  the  shores  is  bleak,  and  in  many  parts  runed.  The  sorfitce  of  the  faiterlor  con- 
sists mostlyof  bold  nndolations,  but  there  is  no  considerable  elevation,  the  highest  land  ( Ardoise 
Hill,  near  Windsor)  being  only  810  feet  above  the  sea.  A  considerable  portion  Is  occupied  by 
lakes ;  and  the  soil  b  not  genenlly  f^ile,  thoa{^  there  are  some  rich  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays.  The  finest  districts  are  Annapolis  and  the  other  counties 
adjoining  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  most  productive  and  best  settled  portion  betaig  the  country 
surrounding  the  Minas  Basin ;  but  the  most  important  part  is  the  district  of  Hali&x,  the  capital 
cm  the  opposite  side,  which  communicates  with  the  preceding  by  a  canal  and  the  river  Shubena- 
eadle.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious ;  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  the  principal  objects  of  cul- 
tiTatkm  ;  wheat  is  also  raised  in  choice  situations,  thou^  not  in  Quantities  sufficirat  for  the  con- 
sumption ;  and  there  are  numerous  orchards ;  but  gnudng  Is  the  diief  branch  of  anioultural  in- 
dustry, and  for  which,  indeed,  the  province  is  best  adapted  from  its  hOly  surfiKse  and  copious  irri- 
gatfon.  A  large  portion  of  the  country,  however,  Is  still  covered  with  forests,  which,  under  the 
•timulns  of  the  discriminating  duties  imposed  by  the  mother-country  in  Csvour  of  colonial  produce, 
laada  here,  as  in  New  Brunswidc  and  Canada,  to  the  tndustrr  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants being  directed  to  the  timber-tnule.  The  wood  is  shipped  mostly  in  the  form  of  deals, 
tMUtens,  boards,  planks,  shingles,  and  staves,  to  convert  it  into  which  affords  employment,  as  in 
the  other  provinces,  to  numerous  saw-mills.  The  cod-fishery  is  also  prosecuted  extensively  by 
the  col<nims.  Another  important  branch  of  Industry  Is  that  of  mining.  Coal  and  Iron  are 
abundant,  and  the  former  ispretty  extensively  woiked  at  Pietou.  Gypsum  abounds  in  the  western 
districts ;  and  the  **  Nova  Scotia  blue  grits,"  or  grindstones,  are  celebrated  all  over  America. 

The  situation  of  the  province  is  advantageous,  and  its  trade  Is  steadily  on  the  increase.  The 
exports  in  1834  and  1837  amounted  respectively  to  £4(14,647  and  £478,461.  The  latter  was  made 
up  of  fish,  £181,961,  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embracing  likewise  a  considerable  quaotity  of  salmon, 
mackerel,  and  herrings ;  wood  and  lumber,  £143,736 ;  coals,  31,47S  tons,  value  £26,894 ;  train 
oil,  199,338  gaUons,  £30,977;  gypsum  manure,  92,386  tons,  £6738;  grindstones,  £13,085:  the 
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other  articles  oorabtiiig  of  oattto,  Mftl-slcfau,  fort,  Deef  «nd  poric,  and  redalpoMnts  of  tnmlcal  piodoe». 
They  are  sent  mortly  to  the  West  Indies,  United  States,  and  Britain.  The  import*  in  1834  and 
m37  amounted  respectively  to  £7^.917  and  £79(n76S  i  mainly  composed  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  British  manufactures,  and  West  India  produce.  The  precedinr 
valuations,  it  has  to  he  observed,  do  not  include  the  trade  with  the  adtoininf  states  of  British 
America.  About  40U0vess^,  liriv1ii?:v^^--  -'  '^'^rf)0,  arrive  annually ;  and  there  an  about 
100,000  tons  of  shipping  belling  Lujj  in  tiiti  (iriivititxv 

Portf.— Halifax,  the  chief  ^mrt  m4  mpiul,  is  sUtmtod  m  fhvf  B.B.  side,  in  hit  44<>  ST  N.  and  long. 
63'37'  W. ;  pop.  20,000.  B^'\m  dirccdy  opn  to  ttio  Athmic,  and  its  navigation  scarcely  ever 
interrupted  by  ice,  it  is  our  c'hjd'nuval  nlKiLTi  tti  N.  Am'Tii-a.  and  aflbrds  secure  anchorage  for 
1000  ships.  It  is  entered  by  a  crwb  I G  mUe^  long.  wbii'U  t  l< rai. Lrra  tes  in  a  sheet  of  water  callad  Bed- 
ford Basin ,  and  is  every  whi^.r  i*  »t  o  -n  i^  ]f  fort  m^.  p  atot  Ji ,  tb  ^^  pu^rt  next  in  consequenoe,  is  situated 
on  the  N.  coast ;  it  cames  mi  a,  iMin^inkmlilo  iTd.dei  in  lumber  aikJ  coaL  Both  are  free  warehousing 
norts.  The  other  places  fn.'i.;iii:'nt<L'iJ  by  blilppinc  tin.'  Yarmijutti,  Liverpool,  Lunenburg,  Windsor, 
Fsnborough,  Cumberiandt  E^rieibiimc,  ortI  Dlifhv. 

ifoti^y,  x>uMef,  4^ — Actijiirits  Afu  k?pt  in  poiitiEl^i,  •«]iU!ih-':s.  and  pence  sterfing;  inthtiuna 
denominations  in  a  nominal  rurri'iit^y  ut  plain  u'd  tn  Lbc  jmi^^LtT  i  anAna;  or  in  doUws  and  centa. 
The  circubiting  medium  is  corciiHii^'cl  |^r[];p  at  ftrUuh  und  American  coins,  and  partly  of  notes 
issued  by  the  "masury,  and  by  a  Itraocb  of  the  Book  of  British  America  and  several  local  ones. 
The  provincial  revenue  (exchisive  of  local  assessments)  amounts  annually  to  about  j^,000,  de> 
rived  principally  from  excise  and  customs :  both  are  moderate,— the  general  rate  of  impiwt  daty 
on  British  roanufisctures  being  S|  per  cent.  The  crown  duties,  levied  only  on  fcmeiga  goods,  are 
explained  in  the  article  Colony. 

Capb  Brbtom  Iblaivo,  a  dependency  of  Nova  Scotia,  Is  separated  fh>m  It  on  the  N.B.  coast  hj 
the  Out  of  Canseau.  Area  30OOsq.  miles.  Pop.  30,000.  It  is  penetrated  by  a  mediterranean  sea, 
called  the  Bras  d'Or,  which  divides  it  neariy  into  two  parts.  The  settlements  are  confined  to  the 
shores.  In  1837,  the  amount  of  the  exports  was  £41,337,  and  of  the  imports  £7201.  The  chief 
ports  are  Arichat,  on  the  islet  of  Madune,  on  the  8.  side,  from  whence  there  are  exports  of  dry 
and  pickled  fish ;  and  Sydney,  the  capital,  on  the  N.E.,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  teade  in 
coals,  mines  of  which  exist  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  at  Bridseport.  All  the  mines  In 
Cape  Breton  Isbwd,  with  those  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  let  to  the  General  Mining  Associatloa. 

NUTMEG  (Du.  Mtukaainooten,  Fr.  Noix  muscades.  Ger.  Muskaienntateyf 
a  spice  yielded  by  the  fhiit  of  a  tree  {MffriaHoa  moschata)  indigenoos  to  the  Mo- 
lucca Islandfl,  which  hesiiis  to  bear  when  10  years  old,  and  goes  on  improvinf  daring 
the  space  of  a  century.  The  fhiit,  which  is  sincnlarly  beautiruL  is  pear-shaped,  about 
the  size  of  an  apricot.  As  it  ripens,  the  rind,  which  is  nearly  half  an  inch  Uiiek, 
and  of  a  whitisn  cobur,  opens  and  displays  the  nntmeg  in  its  black  and  ahinini^ 
shell,  encircled  by  a  net-work  of  scarlet  Mace.  It  is  gathered  three  times 
a-year.  In  preparing  it  for  use,  the  mace  is  first  stripped  off,  and  the  nntm^ 
after  being  dried,  is  deprived  of  its  shell,  and  soaked  in  sea-water  and  lime,  in 
order  to  preserve  it  firom  insects,  and.  bv  closing  its  pores,  to  prevent  its  stren)|;tli 
from  evaporating.  Three  sorts  are  distingnished ;  namely,  the  male  or  barren,  the 
roval,  and  the  queen.  The  last,  which  are  small  and  round,  are  preferred  to  the 
others,  which  are  large  and  oval.  Nutmegs  are  solid,  unctuous  to  the  feel,  of  a 
gray-brown  colour,  reticularly  furrowed  on  the  outside,  and  vnthin  yellow,  varie- 
gated with  brown  undulating  lines ;  odour  fragrant  and  balsamic ;  taste  warm 
and  aromatic.  They  should  m  rejected  when  worm-eaten,  light  (from  the  oil  being 
expressed),  musty,  or  variecated  with  black  lines.  The  active  part,  however,  is 
confined  to  the  dark-coloured  veins,  which  are  not  apt  to  be  worm-eaten.  Ihy  lime 
forms  the  best  kind  of  package  for  this  spice. 

The  Dutch  B^ast  India  Ck>mpany  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas; 
and  by  their  avaricious  policy,  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg-tree  is  confined  to  Ban- 
da-Neira,  Way.  Run,  and  Gonnong.  In  all  the  others  it  has  been  carefully  extir- 
pated, because,  being  at  a  distance  &om  the  seat  of  government,  tlie]r  were  snppoeed 
to  afford  better  opportunities  for  smuggling.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into 
Sumatra,  Mauritius,  and  other  parts  ofthe  East :  attempts  have  also  been  made  to 
introduce  it  into  Cayenne  and  Trinidad ;  but  tlie  greater  expense  attending  its 
cultivation  in  these  places  has  hitherto  prevented  any  reduction  of  the  monopc^y 
prices  charged  bv  the  Dutch.  About  120,000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kinj[dom. 

Oil  OF  NuTMBOd — This  spice  contains  a  fixed  or  solid  oil,  and  a  volatile  oil; 
both  of  which  are  used  for  medical  purposes.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  varie- 
ties :  the  English,  which  is  the  best,  occurs  in  pieces  of  about  ^  lb.  in  weight,  wrap- 
ped in  leaves  of  tne  banana  ;  it  has  a  uniform  reddish  yellow  colour  iiuide :  and 
the  Dutch,  in  larger  pieces,  wrapped  in  leaves  or  paper,  and  of  a  lighter  colour. 
All  kinds  are  frequently  adulterated. 

NUTRIA,  OR  NEUTRIA,  an  aquatic'rodent  little  quadruped  iMpppoiamm 
comms).  inhabiting  S.  America,  especially  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucnman ; 
it  IS  valued  on  account  of  its  tar,  whicn^  like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  of  two 
kinds,— the  long  ruddy  hair,  and  the  browmsh  ash-coloured  fiir  at  its  base.  The 
latter  is  now  Iv gely  used  in  the  hat  mannfacture ;  and  about  220,000  skins  are 
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for  this  pnrpoee  anmutUy  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  States  of 
La  Plata. 

aVTS^UAZEL  (Ft. Nonettes^Aveknes,  li,  Naccmole, A velane.  Sp, AveUatuu), 
produced  by  diflferent  species  of  coryU  or  hazel-trees  [Filbe&t].  They  are  common 
in  this  ooontry.  bat  the  best  are  brought  from  the  S.  of  Europe,  principally  Spain. 
About  150,000  Doshels  are  annually  imported. 

NUX  VOMICA,,  the  fruit  of  the  Strychnos  nwf  vomica^  a  tree  indigenous  to  Ma- 
labar, Coromandel.  and  Ceylon.  When  ripe,  it  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  is 
corered  with  a  shell  of  an  orange  colour,  ana  contains  a  pulp  in  which  from  three 
to  fiye  seeds  are  immersed.  These  seeds  are  round,  flattish,  and  about  |  inch  in 
diameter,  haye  a  weak  nauseous  balsamic  smell,  an  intense  bitter  taste,  and  contain  a 
Tirulent  poison.  They  are  used  in  medicine,  and  have,  it  is  said,  becni  employed  in 
brewing  porter,  though  their  use  for  the  latter  purpose  is  prohibited  by  statute. 

• 

0. 

OAK  (Ft.  Chine.  GeT.  Eiehe.  It.  Quercia.  Por.&  Sp./?o6fe),  a  genus  of  trees 
iQuercut)  embracing  about  150  species,  two  of  which,  common  in  our  forests,  excel 
all  the  others  in  the  production  of  limber.  The  common  British  oak  (Q.  pedunculaUi)^^ 
**  the  father  of  shifHS."  that  which  chiefly  abounds  in  our  island  and  the  N.  of 
Europe,  is  distingmsned  by  haying  the  acorns  on  footstalks  :  the  sessile-cupped 
oak  (Q.  SessUi/tora)  bears  the  acorns  without  footstalks,  but  has  the  leaf-s^ks 
longer  than  the  other ;  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  W.  of  England,  N.  Wales,  and  the 
S.  M  Europe.  The  best  oak  is  said  to  be  that  which  grows  m  cold  or  eleyated  situa- 
tions (if  not  stunted),  on  stiff,  clayey  soils,  and  is  the  longest  in  arriying  at  matu- 
rity. The  conmion  species  is  of  sfower  growth  than  the  sessile-cupped,  and  is 
commonly  preferred  to  it ;  but  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
really  the  best ;  much  seems  to  depend  on  the  soil  and  health  of  the  indiyidual  tree. 

The  **  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak,"  when  cut  down  at  a  proper  age  (about 
60  years)  is  suj^or  to  all  other  timber  in  point  of  strength,  durability,  and  gen- 
eral application*  It  is  eminently  adapted  for  shipbuilding,  particularly  war- 
yessels,  from  its  not  splintering  by  shot.  It  is  not  grown  in  wis  country  sufficient 
for  the  consumption ;  and  large  quantities  are  imported,  especially  from  Prussia 
and  Canada.  The  lunds  princi^ly  used  in  the  Royal  Dock  Yards  are  Welsh, 
Sussex,  and  Baltic,-*the  last  bemg  the  most  esteemed  of  the  foreign  kinds :  the 
Adriatic,  formerly  much  used,  has  turned  out  ilL  In  domestic  arcnitecture  oak 
is  only  used  in  the  largest  and  best  buildings ;  occasionally  for  the  principid  beams ; 
but  its  chief  use  is  for  door  and  window  frames,  sills,  sleepers,  king-j^sts  of  roofs, 
trussing  for  girders,  sashes,  gates  of  canal-locks,  sluices,  posts,  ana  piles. 

The  white  oak  iQ.  alba)  of  the  United  States  is  the  kmd  cniefly  used  there  for 
shipbuilding,  houses,  and  liquor-casks ;  it  is  also  imported  into  Britain.  But  the 
liye  oak  (Q.  virens),  abundant  in  Texas,  is  the  best  American  species.  **  African 
oak,**  sometimes  used  in  shipbuilding  in  this  country,  is  wood  of  a  different  genus. 

OAKUM,  old  ropes  pulled  loose  in  order  to  be  used  in  the  caulking  of  ships. 

OATH.    [APFiD4yiT.] 

OATS  (Dan.  Havre.  Du.  Haver.  Ft.  Avoine.  GeT.  Hafer.  It.  Vena.  Per. 
Aveti.  Rus.  Owes.  Sp.  Avena.  Sw.  Hafre)^  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal  grains 
cultiyated  in  Britain.  Of  the  common  species  {Avena  taiiva)  there  are  seyeral 
yarieties,  as  black,  gray,  dun  brown  or  red,  and  white.  The  two  flrst  being  the 
hardiest,  are  cnltiyatea  in  Highland  districts  and  on  inferior  soils  in  Scot&nd  ; 
but  in  England  the  black  oat  is  now  scarcely  known,  and  the  dun  or  red  oat  is 
nearly  confined  to  the  moors  of  (Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire ;  in  Ire- 
land, the  black  oat  is  the  fayourite  kind  m  mountainous  districts.  The  white  oats, 
though  less  hardy  and  requiring  a  better  soil,  are  yet  earlier  and  hearier  than  the 
oUiers.  and  are  generally  preferred,  especially  the  sabyariety  called  the  potato  oat, 
now  almost  the  only  kind  cultiyated  on  good  land  in  Englimd,  the  Scottish  Low- 
lands, and  Ireland.  The  seed-time  of  oats  is  March  and  April ;  four  to  six  bushels 
are  sown  on  an  acre ;  and  the  produce  yaries,  according  to  soil  and  preparation, 
f^m  about  30  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  They  weigh  from  35  to  45  lbs.  a-bushel ; 
yielding  about  8  lbs.  meal  for  14  lbs.  com.  Drought  and  heat  are  unfkyourable  to 
this  grain,  rendering  it  husky  and  tasteless.  The  nutritiye  quality  of  oats  is  smaller 
in  a  giyen  weight  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  cerealia ;  out  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  feeding  of  horses,  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  principally  applied ; 
though,  when  ground  into  meal,  they  are  also  larg^y  oonsnmea  as  food  by  a  great 
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portion  of  the  population  of  Scotland,  the  N.  of  England,  and  Ireland.  The  beat 
oats  are  those  of  Scotland  and  Friesland  in  Holland.    [Corn.] 

OCHRE,  a  native  earthy  mixture  of  alumina,  silica^  oxide  of  iron^  and  other 
substances,  found  in  beds  in  various  places,  particularlir  in  England  at  Shotover 
Hill  near  Oxford,  and  in  Italr.  It  is  generally  of  a  yellow  or  brown  ooloor,  bat 
is  sometimes  reddened  by  calcination.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  grinding  and 
elubriation ;  uid  is  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  painters'  coloprs,  and  in  the  pol- 
ishing of  metals  and  stones.    Nearly  5000  cwts.  are  annually  imported. 

OIL,  a  substance  expressed  or  distilled  firom  certain  Te^;etable  and  animal  mat- 
ters, the  disUnctiye  characters  of  which  are  inflammabikty,  insolubility  in  water, 
and  (except  piJm  oil  and  a  very  few  others)  fluidity  in  moderate  temperatures.  Oils 
are  eiiherjuped  or  volatile, 

Fixso  OuA^V^gdabU  Axed  oXk  ar«  xmmUr  contained  In  the  leedi  of  ptanti;  thonch  6lhr« 
oU  b  extracted  from  the  pulp  which  nimmnds  the  stone.  They  mre  procurea  by  brakdng  the  teed, 
*  and  miliilecting  the  pulpy  matter  to  preeeure  in  hempen  bagi,  a  gentle  heat  being  generally  employ- 
ed at  the  Mune  time  to  render  the  oil  more  liquid.  They  are  commonly  of  a  tmckish  oonaistenc* 
and  unctuous  feel,  and  differ  from  rolatile  oUs  in  leaving  a  greasy  stain  on  p^>w  which  «annol  be 
removed  by  heat  alone.  They  are  sometimes  colourless,  oocasionallv  of  a  greenish  or  yellowish 
hue,  when  pure  semitransparent,  with  little  smdl,  and  a  m&d  taste.  They  are  insoluble  in  aloobol, 
and  their  specific  gravitj  varies  from  iW  to  48.  when  kept  for  some  time  they  become  rancid ; 
and,  when  exposed  to  av,  gradually  increase  in  consistence,  tin  at  last  they  become  solid.  Tboee 
which  retain  theb*  transparency  after  they  have  become  solid,— as  linseed,  nut,  poppy,  and  tanp- 
seed,— are  called  drfhu  oOtt  while  others  which  assume  the  appearance  of  tallow  or  wax,  and 
become  opaque,— as  oUve,  almond,  rape,  and  ben,— are  called  fist  oUt,  The  former  are  mostly 
used  for  paints,  varnishes,  and  printen'  ink :  the  latter  are  consumed  as  food,  in  medicine,  soap- 
making,  and  other  bianches ;  several  of  each  kind  being  likewise  extensively  employed  in  the  arte, 
and  in  the  lubrication  at  machinery- 

Animal  oils,  derived  fromthe&tty  matter  of  the  whale,  cod,  seal,  and  others,  are  very  analogoos 
In  composition  and  properties  to  the  vegetable  fixed  oils :  and  in  Britain,  where  the  latter  are 
companttively  expeittive,  the  formw  are  employed,  both  fsx  the  purpose  of  giving  light  and  Cor 
the  manufitcture  of  soap. 

VoLATiLB  or  EsssNTiAL  Oil.  occuTS  In  an  odoriferous  plantsi  It  is  fbond  in  aO  parts  of  them, 
and  sometimes  different  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  It  is  the  odoriferous  principle  of 
vegetables;  but  its  quantitv  is  not  always  In  proportion  to  their  decree  of  smell ;  nor  is  Ito  desrce 
of  pungency  and  acrimony  by  any  means  in  proportion  to  those  or  the  subject  frtmi  whidi  it  is 
drawn.  The  volatile  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distilling  the  parts  of  the  plants  which  afford 
th«n  with  water  in  common  stills ;  a  few  are,  however,  obtained  by  expression,  such  as  tboes  cf 
lemon,  orange,  and  bersamot,  which  are  contained  in  distinct  vesides  of  the  rind  <rf  those  fruits. 
Thev  vary  considerably  m  specific  gravity.  Oil  of  turpentine,  the  lightest,  is  •T9i ;  oO  of  sassafras, 
the  heaviest,  1*094.  They  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are,  turpoatine,  dove,  cinnamon, 
ciu«way,  funiper,  nutmeg,  roeemazy,  and  sassafras.  Their  gmeral  characteristics  are,— a  pene> 
trating  odour  and  taste,  and  conunonly  a  yellowish  colour;  tn^  are  for  the  most  part  aohiUe  in 
alcohol,  and  very  sparing  soluble  in  water.  These  soluti<His  constitute  pei^Wawd  essences  and 
dUttUed  untars;  the  former  prindpally  employed  in  perfumery,  the  latter  in  phamacy.  The 
high-priced  kinds  are  not  unfreqnently  adulterated  with  alcohol  and  fixed  oils.    The  former  addi- 


tion Is  rendered  evident  by  the  action  of  water ;  the  latter  by  the  greasy  spot  which  they  leave  o 

Sper,  and  which  does  not  evaporate  when  genUy  heated,    ^e  diu  at  rommerrial  Importance  ai 
sated  separately  under  their  appropriate  heads. 


The  cuctomhouse  practice  is  not  to  gauge  oils  paying  duty  by  the  tun,  but  to  weigh  them, 
redconing  every  9  lbs.  of  net  weight  equal  to  an  imperial  gallon. 

OKE,  a  Turkish  weight  equivalent  to  2j  lbs.  aToirdupois  nearly. 

0LD£NBUR6,  a  German  state  composed  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name, 
bordering  on  the  N.  Sea,  and  on  the  land  side  contiguous  to  Hanover,  Bremen,  and 
the  Weser ;  and  the  small  principalities  of  Lubec  and  Birkenfeld.  Total  area 
2440  sq.  miles.  Pop.  269,000.  Government  monarchical,  without  any  assembly  of 
estates. 

The  country  is  levd,  and  the  soil  in  general  poor.  Agriculture  and  cattie-rearing  are  the  chief 
occupations  of  the  people.  Exports,  oxen,  horaes,  Ifaien,  leather,  beer,  hides,  rsgs,  &&,  chiefly 
to  Holland  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  especially  Bremen.  In  1836,  Oldenburg  joined  in  a  conuner- 
diU  league  with  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  [Brsmkh.  Osbmaitt.  Pmineo-GBBMAir  CixnoMi 
XJsiovT] 

OLIBANUM  OB  FRANKINCENSE  (Fr.J5:mj»n#.  Get.  Weihrauch,  It.  In- 
een$o\  i  gum-resin  procured  fh)m  a  plant  iBoswelRa  Thurtfera.  Roxb.)  found 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  India.  Two  qualities  are  distinguisned  :  obbanum 
in  mins,  and  common  olibannm.  The  first  occurs  in  small  roundish  pieces  of  a 
li^ht  yellowish  colour,  very  brittle,  and  semi-transparent ;  taste  acrid  and  sligfatlv 
bitter.  The  second  is  in  lai^ror  pieces,  mostly  of  a  daric  colour,  and  mixed  with 
impurities.  The  odour  of  oboanum  is  balsamic,  and  it  bums  with  a  clear  light, 
dimising  a  ftragrant  smoke.  It  is  used  principally  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholio 
churches,  and,  though  rarely,  in  medicine. 

An  Arabian  kind  of  olibanum,  formerly  imported  from  the  Levant^  is  now  seldom 
met  with,  and  its  origin  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  America,  vanous  trees  yield 
substances  analogous  to  olibannm,  and  used  in  a  similar  way. 
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OLIVE,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  iOiea  Eumpma),  a  native  of  the  soath  of  Europe  and 
north  of  Africa,  and  extensiyely  caltivated  in  France.  Spain,  and  especially  Italy. 
It  is  a  smalL  green,  OTal  berry,  containing  a  donble-cellea  nut.  Olives,  when 
fresh,  have  a  nitfsh,  bitter,  and  extremely  disagreeable  taste  ;  and  they  are  eaten 
onlv  after  having  been  steeped  for  several  days  in  a  ley  of  wood-ashes,  and  then 
picKled  in  a  strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda.  Flavoured  with  some  spice,  the^ 
are  occasionally  used  after  dinner  in  Britain,  but  more  abundantly  on  the  Conti- 
nent, to  improve  the  flavour  of  certain  wines.  Olives  are  principally  imported  into 
this  countiy  from  France,  in  barrels  of  28  gallons,  and  from  Spain,  in  jars  of  two 
ffidlons.  An  allowance  of  ^  to  ^  is  made  at  our  custom-house  for  pickle.  This 
firuit  is,  however,  chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  obtained  from  it. 

The  matured  wood  of  the  olive  is  hard,  compact,  and  reddish  in  colour.  It  takes 
a  fine  gloss,  and  is  made  into  snuff-boxes  and  trinkets. 

OLIVE  OIL  (Fr.  HuUe  (ToiiveM.  Ger.  Bawndl,  It.  Olio  (Tuliva.  For.  Oleo 
doM  tuieiionat.  Sp.  Aceiie  de  aceitunas),  the  lightest  of  the  fixed  oils,  is  derived 
from  the  fruit  on  its  arriving  at  maturity  in  November.  The  olives  are  first 
omshed  in  a  mill,  care  being  taken  that  the  millstones  are  so  placed  that  they 
may  not  break  the  nuts.  The  mass  being  then  put  into  bags,^  and  subjected  to 
moderate  pressure  in  a  screw-pess,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  virgin  ml,  of 
snoerior  quality.  After  this  is  completely  expressed,  the  mass,  stones  and  all,  is 
eitner  returned  to  the  miU,  and  the  stones  are  broken,  or  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  mixing  up  the  whole  with  boiling  water,  and  increasing  the  power  of  tne  press. 
By  this  means  the  common  kind  of  oil  is  obtained  ;  while,  by  repetition  of  the 
process,  an  inferior  sort  is  procured,  valuable  for  the  preparation  of  soap.  Vir^n 
oil  is  of  a  very  pale  yellowish-green  colour  ;  inodorous  when  fresh,  but  emitting 


a  peculiar  smell  when  old ;  taste  bland  and  purely  oily,  but  becoming  in  time 
slightly  rancid :  it  congeals  at  38o  Fahrenheit.  Sp.  gr.  '915.  The  common  kind  is 
of  a  brownish-fellow  or  greenish  colour,  and  a  taste  or  odour  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  subrancid.  Olive  oil^  being  high  priced,  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
cheaper  kinds;  but  the  fraud  is  known  by  a  less  tendency  to  congeal  by  reduction  of 
temperature.  This  oil,  in  the  countries  of  production,  is  an  important  article  of 
subsistence  to  all  classes ;  and  it  is  also  employed  to  bum  in  lamps.  In  our  country, 
as  food,  it  is  used  almost  solely^  in  cookerjr  and  for  salads  as  a  luxury ;  but  consider- 
able quantities  are  employed  in  the  making  of  fine  soap,  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, and  in  other  arts.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  an  emollient,  and  to  form  cerates 
and  plasters. 

Olive  oil  is  prepared  in  immense  quantities  in  Italy^  especially  in  the  provinces 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  Naples,  the  produce  of  which  is  lar|g;ely  exported  from 
Galhpoli,  the  principal  oil-mart  of  the  peninsula :  this  kind  is  of  fine  (quality,  a 
distinction  partly  due  to  the  infiuence  of  the  tufa  dstems  in  which  the  oil  is  puri- 
fied at  this  port  before  being  shipped.  The  Florence  and  Lucca  oil  shipped  from 
Leghorn  is  ukewise  in  high  esteem.  The  Sicilian  kind  is  generally  of  low  value.  Olive 
oil  IS  aJso  largely  produced  for  exportation  in  Spain.  In  France,  the  best  is  made 
in  the  provinces  or  Languedoc  and  Provence,  the  finest  being  that  of  Aix.  About 
2,000,000  gallons  are  annually  imported  into  this  country  for  consumption,  chiefly 
from  Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  smaller  quantities  from  Portugal,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Turkey,  Barbary,  and  France. 

The  €u$Umu  tart,  when  imported  in  Ian,  is  \  for  each  Jar,  and  \  for  foot  or  sediment ;  a 
chest  contains  (10  flasks  =  S^  Imperial  gallons.    [Oil.] 

ONION  (Fr.  Owwm,  Ger.  Ztoiebel  Por.  Cebola,  Sp.  CeboUa),  a  well-known 
biennial  plant  iAlnum  eepa),  having  a  bulbous  root  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  kind,  soil,  and  cultivation.  The  small  are  more  pungent  than  the  large;  and 
those  wnich  have  a  tinge  of  red  or  purple^  than  tnose  which  are  white.  The 
**  Strasburg"  and  its  varieties  are  the  hurdiest  in  this  country.  But  our  onions 
are  surpassed  by  those  imported  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France, 
which  are  much  larger,  and  more  mild  and  succulent.  Onion  seed  is  also  importea 
in  lariro  quantities. 

ON  X  A,  a  species  of  agate,  in  which  the  siliceous  particles  are  arranged  in  alter- 
natmg  horizontal  layers  of  opaque  white  and  translucent  blue  gray  or  orown.  It 
is  employed  for  cameos,  the  figure  being  cut  out  of  the  opaque  white,  and  the  dark 
part  forming  the  ground,  or  tne  contrary.  It  is  most  valuable  when  the  contrast 
of  colours  is  strong,  and  when  the  layer  is  thick  enough  to  give  a  high  relief  to  the 
object  to  be  engraved. 

OPAL,  a  bMutiful  precious  stone,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  Sp.  gr. 
2*09.    The  most  valuable  is  the  noble  or  preoiout  opal^  of  a  white,  bluish,  or  yel- 
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lowish  white  colour,  and  wkra  yiewed  by  transmitied  light,  yellow.  It  exluKits 
brilliant  and  changeable  reflections  of  green,  bine,  yellow,  and  red,— «  pUy  of 
colours  which  has  not  been  satisfaotorilT  explained.  It  is  translucent ;  fractoie 
conchoidal ;  with  a  resinous  lustre ;  easily  broken,  bnt  scratches  glass.  Its  chief 
localities  are,  Czerrenitza  in  Hungary,  the  Faroes,  Saxony,  and  at  Graeias  a  Dios 
in  Honduras,  whence  it  has  been  Drought  in  specimens  of  considerable  size  and  of 
great  splendour.  This  kind  of  opal  is  sometimes  called  the  Nonnius  ottaL,  from  the 
senator  Nonnius,  possessor  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth  20,000  sMterees, 
who  preferred  banishment  to  parting  with  it  to  Antony. 

The  common  opal  differs  from  the  precious  chiefly  in  wanting  the  play  of  eoioars; 
it  is  found  at  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  Hebrides.  A  Tariety  has  been  met  with 
in  India ;  and  Mr  liilbum  states,  that  a  beautiM  Oriental  opal  is  worth  double 
tiie  price  of  a  sapphire  of  the  same  size.  They  occur  from  the  sue  of  a  pin-head  to 
that  of  a  walnut ;  but  a  flne  stone  of  this  last  size  is  extremely  rare  and  predoos. 
Much  care  is  necessary  in  purchasing  them,  as  there  are  many  counterfeits. 

OPIUM  (Fr.  Opium,  Ger.  Mofmaaft.  It.  Ofno,  Arab.  MaL  Ufyoon,  Pers. 
Sheerikhadeath.  Hind.  Ufeenu  Turk.  Mad^ocn),  a  narcotic  drug,  composed  of 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules  or  fruit  of  a  species  of  poppy  (Papacer 
somnifenmt)  extensiyely  cultivated  in  Asia ;  also  to  some  extent  in  European 
countries,  principally  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds.  The  juice  is  collected  in  a  pot,  and 
worked  into  masses  or  cakes,  which  are  covered  vntn  leaves,  to  prevent  th^r  stick- 
ing together,  and  then  dried  and  packed  into  chests.  Two  kinds  are  chiefly  die- 
tinguisned,— Turkey  and  East  India. 

Turkey  or  Smvnm  opium,  so  called  from  the  place  of  shipment,  is  compaet ;  at 
first,  sonish  ana  reddish  brovm,  but  becomes  nard  and  blackiali ;  lustre  waxy ; 
smell  heavy  and  disagreeable ;  taste  at  first  nauseous  bitter,  afterwards  acrid, 
and  rather  warm  ;  highly  inflammable ;  and  when  good,  not  entirelT  soluble  in 
water.  Sp.  gr.  l'«336.  The  best  is  in  flat  pieces,  enveloped  in  large  leaves,  and, 
besides,  covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a  species  ot  rumex.  Other  varieties 
occur  in  the  Levant  trade,  as  **  Constantinople  opium,'*  mostly  sent  to  G^ermany, 
*^  Egyptian  opium/'  and  ^^  Trebizond  opium  f*  but  they  are  inferior,  and  not  so 
commonly  the  subject  of  British  commerce. 

East  India  opium  is  less  compact  and  softer  than  Turicey  ;  also  daricer,  tunter 
in  odour,  less  oitter,  and  more  nauseous  and  weaker :  containing  less  mobpbia. 
But  this  inferioritv  is  fast  disappearing  ;  and,  of  late,  that  manufkotured  in  some 
districts  is  of  the  nnest  quality.  It  is  produced  almost  exclusively  vrithin  the  Ben- 
gal presidency,  and  in  Malwa  in  Central  India.  In  the  former,  the  cnltivation  of 
tiie  poppy  is  confined  to  certain  districts  within  Benares,  and  in  Bahar  near  Patna, 
in  order  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  the  Company,  who  purchase  the  crop  from  the 
ryots,  at  the  price  of  1^  rupee  per  pound,  and  afterwards  dispose  of  it  at  stated 
public  sales  in  Calcutta.  At  the  sale  of  February  1840,  the  upset  price  vras  Bs.  400 
per  chest  (of  2  factory  maunds,  or  149^  lbs.  avoird.)  ;  but  the  rate  paid  at  diffbr- 
ent  times  is  of  course  subject  to  variation.  In  Malwa,  which  belongs  to  native 
rajahs,  the  trade  is  free.  The  Company  made  great  exertions  to  procure  the  whole 
of  it  by  treaty :  but,  in  1830,  they  relinquished  this  object,  and  agreedL  for  a  transit 
duty  of  Rs.  125  |>er  chest,  to  grant  passes  for  its  conveyance  to  JSombay,  from 
whence  this  kind  is  wholly  exported. 

Opium  is  chiefly  employed  with  us  as  a  sedative  medicine.  But  as  the  drug, 
when  taken  in  small  dozes  by  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  communicates  a  peculiar 
kind  of  exhilaration  and  energy  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  a  pleasurable  condition  to  the 
whole  system^accompanied  vnth  increased  capability  ot  exertion,  it  is  lary^y  con- 
sumed in  the  East  in  much  the  same  way  as  wine  and  spirits  are  taken  in  Europe. 
By  de^ees,  as  the  habit  becomes  conflrmed,  the  craving  increases,  and  to  produce 
the  desired  feeling,  the  dose  must  constantly  be  augmented,  till  at  length.— «ach 
excess  being  followed  by  depression  and  torpor,— equal  iiyury  is  produced  as  by 
habitual  dram-drinking.  In  Turkey  and  Persia  opium-eating,  once  very  common, 
is  on  the  decline,  ovring  to  the  less  rigid  observance  of  Mohammed's  injunctions 
against  inebriating  liquors  ;  but  in  China  the  use  of  it  is  on  the  increase.  In  the 
last  country,  however^  it  is  smoked,  a  custom  less  pernicious  than  eating,  oiring 
to  the  preparation  which  the  dru^  has  to  undergo  before  being  fitted  for  tne  pipe. 
Indeed,  taken  in  moderation  in  this  way,  it  is  said  to  have  no  bad  consequences ; 
and  in  regard  to  China,  it  may  be  observed^  that  opium  debauchees  do  not  appear 
to  be  more  common  there  than  drunkards  m  other  countries. 

The  drug  was  formerly  imported  into  Britain  solely  from  the  Levant,  but,  owing 
to  the  improved  quality  m  the  Indian  produce,  a  portion  of  our  supply  is  now  madd 
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up  of  the  latter.  The  amoimt  of  foreiicn  and  Indian  opium  entered  for  oonsninp^ 
iion  in  1840  was  46.786  lbs.,  hating  nearly  doubled  within  10  years.  This  trade, 
howeTer,  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  which  has  grown  np  between 
India  and  China.  Before  1800,  the  quantity  sent  to  the  latter  was  inconsiderable ; 
and  in  the  year  1817-18  did  not  exceed  2,435  ehests,  in  yalue  $2,951,100 ;  but  in 
1832-88  it  was  augmented  to  23,698  chests ;  namely,  6,410  Bahar  or  Patna  :  l,8i;0 
Benares ;  and  15^03  Bfalwa ;  the  total  Talue  bemff  $15,852,429,  or  (estimatmg  the 
dollar  at  4s.  2d.)  £3,198,422 :  So  that  in  15  years  tne  quantity  had  increased  about 
tenfold,  and  the  Talue  between  five  and  six  fold  ;  the  ayerage  price,  meanwhile, 
haying  declined  firom  $1,212  to  $647  per  chest,  nearly  one  -half.  This  was  exclusive 
of  about  1000  chests  Turkey  opium,  re-exported  from  Britain  to  China.  The  trade 
has  since  been  further  extended.  In  1837-38  the  quantity  of  Bahar  and  Benares 
opium  exported  was  19J307  chests,  yalned  (in  Calcutta)  at  £2,114,025;  and  nearly  the 
same  amount  was  fixed  for  exposure  at  the  goyemment  sales  in  1840.  Of  Malwa, 
passes  were  granted  in  the  three  years  enmng  1837-38  for  45,317  chests,  or,  on 
an  ayerage,  15,106  a-year.  Hence,  the  total  annual  export  from  India,  wnen  war 
broke  out  in  1839,  must  haye  been  about  35.000  chests,  m  yalue  nearly  £4,000,000  : 
which,  excepting  small  parcels  sent  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Eastern  Islands,  ana 
En^dand,  was  shipped  wholly  to  China.  The  net  reyenue  deriyed  from  the  monopoly 
in  Bahar  and  Benares  in  the  three  years  ending  1839,  was  R8.3,46^,196  ;  ana  for 
transit  passes  from  Malwa  to  Bombay,  Rs.60,49,230 :  total,  Bs.4.07,45,426.  {Par, 
Paper,  1841,  No.  22.)  This  giyes.  on  an  ayerage,  the  net  yearly  reyenue  of  the 
Company  from  the  drug  Bs.l  ,35.81 ,808,  equal  £1,273,296  sterling. 

The  opium-trade,  though  forbidden  so  early  as  1796,  attracted  little  notice  frt>m 
the  Chinese  goyemment  before.  1820.  Blacao  was  for  some  time  its  centre ;  but, 
owinjg^  to  the  misconduct  of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  remoyed  to  the  small  island  of 
Lintin.  in  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  nyer.  There,  notwithstanding  man^  **  paper 
prohibitions,"  it  was  conducted  with  regularity,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
imperial  fhnctionaries^— who,  indeed,  are  the  chief  opium-smokers,— until  the 
arriyal  of  Commissioner  Lin  at  Canton  in  1839,  when  the  British  superintendent. 
Captain  Elliot,  and  a  number  of  merchants  were  seized  (April  15),  and  retained 
imtil  the  deliyery  (May  30)  of  the  stock  then  on  hand,  20^283  chests,  yalued  at 
£8,000,000.  Since  this  atrocity,  the  trade  has  been  pursued  in  a  more  irregular 
manner ;  mostly  indeed  by  armed  clippers,  who,  braying  eyery  danger,  beiub  up 
the  China  seas  eyen  in  the  yery  hei|;ht  of  the  monsoon,  and,  wandering  along  the 
coast,  dispose  of  their  cargoes  to  junks,  who  bring  out  dollars  and  sycee  silver 
in  exchange.  The  quantity  thus  sold  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  ever,— a  cir- 
onmstance  which  can  occasion  little  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that,  besides 
the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  imperial  government,  the  drug,  while  its  pro- 
duce-cost in  India  is  under  Rs.400  a-chest,  finds  a  market  in  CHiina,  notwithstand« 
inga  late  reduction  of  price,  at  from  $400  to  ^500. 

The  motive  usually  assigned  for  the  prohibition  of  this  traffic  is  the  demoralizing 
tendency  of  opium.  **  If  there  exist  a  drug  destructive  of  life,  incessant  efforts 
should  be  made  to  keep  it  at  a  distance.  The  men  accustomed  to  it  can  by  no 
means  relinquish  it :  their  faces  become  as  sharp  as  sparrows' ;  and  their  heads, 
sunk  between  the  shoulders  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  the  poison  fiows  into  their 
inmost  vitals ;  physio  cannot  cure  their  disease  ;  repentance  comes  too  late  for 
reform."  Yet  the  poppy  is  cultivated  in  China  in  six  different  provinces,  in  one  of 
which  the  opium  prepi^ed  is  said  annually  to  amount  to  sevenJ  thousand  chests. 
Without  resting  upon  this,  hovreyer,it  is  quite  certain  that  the  moral  reason  is  not  the 
only  one.  Formerly  a  large  propOTtion  of  the  British  imports  of  tea  were  paid  for 
in  bullion ;  but  since  the  expansion  of  the  opium-trade,  the  balance  has  been  reversed, 
and  there  is  now  a  constant  drain  of  treasure  from  China.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment,  vievring  the  precious  metals  as  the  only  true  riches  of  a  state,  regard  this 
as  a  national  grievance ;  and  the  trade  is  accordincly  denounced,  in  their  state 
papers,  as  one  which  occasions  **  an  ooiing  out  of  silver,  whereby  the  fathomless 
gulf  of  the  outer  sea  wiU  soon  be  the  receptacle  of  the  eaoly  exhaustible  wealth  of 
the  central  spring  t  **  Nor,  in  looking  to  the  influences  which  have  guided  the 
Chinese,  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  their  increased  rigour  and  jealousy  has  been 
contemporaneous  with  the  advance  of  the  British  to  their  south-west  frontier  and 
the  radons  of  Central  Asia. 

OPOBALSAM,  called  also  Balm  of  Gilead  and  Judiacum  de  Mecca,  is  a  liquid 
resin,  obtained  from  the  Amyrit  GUeadenm,  a  tree  found  in  Arabia,  Abyssinia, 
and  Syria.  It  is  at  first  turbid  and  white  ;  of  a  pungent  smell,  resembling  tur* 
peotine,  but  sweeter ;  and  of  a  bitter,  aori(^  astringent  taste :  By  age  it  becomes 
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thin,  limpid,  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  at  length  of  the  eolonr 
of  honey.  It  is  seldom  obtained  genuine  in  Europe  ;  the  Canada  balsam,  which 
is  generally  substituted  for  it,  answering  equally  well.  In  Turkey  it  is  used  as  a 
cosmetic.  Carpobalsamum  and  Xylobalsamum  are  inferior  qualities  obtained  from 
the  fhiit  and  twigs  of  the  same  tree. 

OPOPONAX  (Arab.  Jawesheer),  a  medicinal  gum-resin,  obtained  from  the 
stalk  or  resin  of  a  tall  plant  iOpopoMX  Chironkim^  Koch)  found  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  occurs  in  small  grains  or  drops,  and  in  masses,— the  latter,  howeyer,  being  gene- 
rally mixed  with  foreign  substances,  and  inferior  ;  colour  internally,  pale  yellow, 
ft^qnently  mixed  with  white,  and  externally,  inclining  to  red  or  orange  ;  taske 
bitter  acnd  ;  and  odour  disae^reeable.    It  is  now  scarcely  used. 

ORANGES  (Fr.  Oran^M.  Ger.  Pomeranxen,  It,  Melanarincino.  Tor.  Laranjas. 
Sp.  Naranjas),  are  the  prtxlact  of  a  shrubby  tree,  of  eastern  and  tropical  origin, 
but  now  extensiyely  cultivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone,  parti- 
cularly in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  the  Azores. 
It  belongs  to  the  citron  genus.  Two  species  are  principally  dfistinguished,— the 
sweet  and  the  bitter. 

The  SwssT  Oranob  (CUrus  AuranUum) ;  flowers,  wUte ;  frnit,  roundish,  9eldom  poiBtcd, 
Solden-yellow,  or  tawny;  and  pulp  very  sweet.  There  are  many  varieties.  Those  principally 
met  with  in  Britain  are  the  St  Michael's,  a  small  pale-yeUow  kind,  with  a  thin  rind,  brought  from 
the  Asores ;  and  the  China,  chiefly  imported  from  PortasaL    The  former  is  the  most  esteemed. 

The  BiOABADs,  or  Brma  Obanob  (C.  Bigaradia)  i  flowers  also  white,  but  larger  and 


than  the  preceding,  on  which  account  they  are  in  demand  bv  the  perftmter ;  fruit,  uneveo,  globoea, 
deep-yellow,  with  a  bitter  and  acid  pulp.  The  Seville,  a  Soanish  variety,  is  that  chiefly  imported  into 
Britain,  where  it  is  consumed  in  the  preparation  of  candied  orange-peel,  bitter  tinctures,  and  liqueurs. 

The  orange  has  been  well  called  "  the  universal  fruit  of  commerceu**  The  aromatic  oil  aad  the 
rhid  preserve  it  fh>m  the  effecU  both  of  heat  and  of  cold ;  while  the  acridity  of  the  former  renden  it 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  bisects.  It  Is  thus  long  in  rotting  if  the  rind  is  uniniured,  and 
b  Is  k^t  from  Mirl-t-rc,  and  so  ventilated  as  not  to  ferment  From  these  qualittes,  johaed 
to  tht^T  iibimf)uTi<?i?  ID  ttie  ccmntrip:!  ciT  production,  oranges  xdmj  be  had  fresh  and  cheap  in  every 
region  fjf  tint  worliJ,  and  at  nlmn^t  vM'ry  season.  They  are  gathered  for  exportation  in  October, 
Koven)1>«Tf  and  Decemhor.  «hil[>  sul  I  green,  that  they  may  not  spoil  in  the  transport ;  and  thqr 
mrm  not  fli^y  tipe  till  B]irlitg  him  LJ^tLniienced.  They  are  imported  into  Britain  fh>m  the  Aaorss 
maA  PftHi^Kal^  Smki,  ^p«?ebkl]^  Al^irve  and  Andalusia;  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  Naples;  tha 
■mount  Id  IMOh  ftictndLnK  kitt&nEk  t\i"l  seMirated  in  the  public  accounts),  being  119,915  packages. 
mtrli  not  KUDe(llQ)r5UiKifna>ic  luetic- ;  167,674  packages  between  5000  and  7300  cubic  Inches ;  and 
44.G74  between  73ii<>niid  J4.CHXP  tiii^iii>  inches;  besides  about  12,000  Ibe.  of  orange-flower  water, 
nad  cunfii  Jdiatflu  quMilitJK^  of  ail:!  :Lad  essences. 

ORCHILL,  OB  ARCHILL  (Fr.  Oneille,  Ger.  Orselje,  It.  OrieeUo.  S^ 
OrchiUa\n,  whitish  Uchen  iLtchenorcella)  found  in  Guernsey  and  Portland  Island, 
but  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Canary,  Cape  Verde,  and  Madeira  Islands.  It 
grows  on  rocks,  about  3  inches  in  lenfth,  roundish,  and  many  stalks  proceed  from 
one  root.  The  best  is  of  a  darkish  colour.  It  is  imported  into  Britain  in  the  state 
in  which  it  b  gathered;  and  about  500  owts.  are  annually  entered  for  consumption. 
This  weed  yields  a  rich  purple  tincture,  used  chiefly  in  dyeing  silks  and  ribbons, 
but  rarely  employed  alone,  on  account  of  the  fbgitiye  nature  of  the  colour,  and  its 
extreme  deamess.    Litmus  is  a  preparation  of  orchill  in  square  cakes. 

ORGrOLjOR  AR60L,  a  common  name  for  crude  Tartar. 

ORPIMENT  (Ger.  Opermeni,  Rauschgelb)^  or  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
generally  occurs  massiye  and  lamellar,  of  a  brij^ht  lemon  or  golden  oolonr,  some- 
times running  into  red  or  brown  ;  soft  and  flexible,  but  not  elastic  ;  insoluble  in 
water ;  and  inodorous.  Sp.  gr.  3*5.  It  is  a  natural  product  of  China,  Sonth 
America,  and  other  countries.  The  finest,  called  golden  orpiment,  comes  from 
Persia.  Artificial  orpiment  is  manu&ctured  chiefly  in  Saxony ;  it  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  powder.  This  substance  is  commonly  employed  in  dreing  amd 
(uUico  printing :  but  the  finer  native  yarieties  are  reserved  for  artists.  It  is  often 
adulterated  witn  king's  yellow,  an  ill-made  poisonous  compound,  freouently  con- 
taining nothing  else  than  white  arsenic  and  sulphur  ;  it  is  quite  soluble  in  water. 
The  name  red  orpiment  is  sometimes  given  to  Kraloar. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  OR  FLORENTINE  ORRIS,is  obtained  from  the /mfTbren/liM, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  tuberous,  oblong,  about  an  inch  thick,  white ; 
odour  like  that  of  the  riolet ;  taste  when  dry  bitter.  The  roots  are  imported  mm  Leg- 
horn ;  and,  after  being  ground  into  powder,  are  used  by  perfumers,  and  in  medicine. 

OkSEDEW  (Ger.  Fliltergold),  an  article  resembling  gold  leaf,  made  of  copper 
and  zinc,  ohiefiy  at  Manheim,  in  Grermany,  whence  it  is  ^led  Manheim  Gold.  It 
is  largely  imported  into  this  country,  made  up  in  books,  and  enclosed  in  casks  and 
cases.  A  part  is  entered  for  home  consumption,  chiefly  in  tinselling  dolls  and 
toys,  but  tne  greater  portion  is  reshipped  to  the  East  Inmes,  where  it  is  in  demand 
by  the  natives  for  decking  their  gods,  priests,  and  dancers. 
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OSTEOGOLLA.  an  inflirior  kind  of  glae,  mannfkotnred  from  bones. 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS,  a  Taluable  article  of  ornamental  dress.  The  ostrioh 
Is  fbnnd  only  in  Africa,  and  the  best  plumes  are  imported  from  Barbary.  The 
finest  are  the  brilliant  white  feathers  from  the  wings  of  the  male,  which,  in  a  bird 
in  tail  plomace,  contahi  forty. 

OUNCE  {UnciOf  a  twelfth  part),  is  a  common  diyision  of  the  pound  weight. 

OXALIC  ACID  (Ger.  SatterkleesaUre),  a  vesetable  acid  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  sorrel  and  rhubarb.  It  is  most  reamly  procured  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  sugar,  and  hence  has  been  termed  acid  of  sugar.  It  occurs  crystallized,  in 
four-sided  prisms,  transparent,  and  so  intensely  sour,  that  if  I  grain  be  dissoWea  in 
S600  grains  of  water,  it  will  be  perceptible  to  the  taste :  while  in  200,000  times  its 
weight  of  water  it  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  simple  chemical  test.  This  acid 
is  highly  poisonous,  and  accidents  haye  frequently  occurred  from  its  being  admi- 
nist^ed  instead  of  Epsom  salts,  which  it  resembles  in  appearance.  It  is  used  in 
calico-printing,  and  by  straw-hatmakers  :  also  for  cleaning  boot  tops,  and  for  re- 
moving iron  stains  and  ink  spots  from  cloth.  United  witn  bases,  it  forms  salts, 
called  oxalates,  which  are  applied  to  Tarious  purposes.  It  is  an  object  of  consid- 
erable manufiicture,  especially  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  preptured  from  the  juice 
of  wood  sorrel. 

OYSTER  (Fr.  ffttUre),  a  testaceous  fish  iOstrea  edulU)  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Britain  and  most  other  countries.  Several  kinds  are  highly  prized  by  epicures.  In 
London,  the  Colchester  and  Milton  oysters  are  held  in  most  esteem.  Edinburgh 
has  her  ^  whiskered  Bandores,"  and  latterly  Aberdour  oysters ;  and  Dublin  the 
Carlingford  and  Fowldoodies  of  Burran.  For  the  convenience  of  obtaining  a  ready 
supply,  the  oysters  are  often  transported  from  their  original  beds,  and  laid  down  on 
other  places  of  the  coast ;  but  these  exiles  are  seldom  found  in  such  perfection  as 
noHvM,  In  France,  the  oysters  of  Cancalle  in  Brittany,  and  of  Dieppe,  are  most 
esteemed :  the  latter  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  communicated  artificially. 

The  British  trade  in  oysters  ranks  in  importance  with  that  in  herring  and 
salmon,  and  affords  employment  to  a  numerous  body  of  men,  who  necessanly  be- 
come hardy  seamen,  in  Jersey  alone,  250  boats  are  employed,  and  200,000  bushels 
annually  exported.  Immense  quantities  are  carried  to  Billingsgate,  where  the 
season  opens  with  great  bustle  on  the  4th  of  August,  at  noon,  and  terminates  on 
the  12th  of  May. 

The  private  rkfat  in  OTstor-bedsb  protected  in  England  by  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c  29,  {36; 
and  in  Scotland  l^  3^4  Yict  c.  74. 

A  convention  between  Britain  and  France,  Aunwt  S,  I839»  provides,  tliat  the  subjects  of  each 
power  shall  eirioy  the  exclusive  right  of  fishery  within  the  distance  of  3  geographical  miles  from 
low-water  man  akmg  the  whole  of  their  respective  coasts ;  it  being  understood,  nowever  (Art  9), 
that  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  France  which  lies  between  Cape  Carteret  and  Point  Meinga, 
Frraich  sul^eets  shall  adoy  the  exclusive  right  of  all  Idnds  of  fishery  within  the  limits  assigned  hi 
Art  1  (according  to  a  »art),  for  the  French  oyster-fishery.  With  ren>ect  to  bays,  the  mouths  of 
which  exceed  10  miles  in  width,  the  Umithig  3  miles  is  to  be  measured  bom  a  straight  line  drawn 
from  headland  to  headland.  The  oyster-fishery  beyond  the  above  limits  is  to  be  common  to  the 
•ul^ecte  of  both  countries. 

P. 

PADDEE,  OR  PADDY,  a  term  applied  to  rice  in  the  husk. 

PAGODA,  the  name  of  numerous  gold  coins  in  India.  They  mostly  weigh 
about  52*85  troy  grains,  and  contain  44*89  troy  grains  of  pure  metal,  the  standaH 
of  the  Star  pagoda,  the  former  integer  of  account  at  Madras,  and  worth  7s.  10d« 

PAINTl5S»C0L0UBS.    [Coloub  Trade.] 

PAKF0N6,  a  celebrated  Chmese  alloy,  composed  of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc 

PALLADIUM,  a  rare  metal  obtained  by  Dr  Wollaston  from  platinum  ore. 
It  is  hard,  of  a  dull  white  colour,  malleable,  and  ductile ;  sp.  gr.  11*3.  Its  pro- 
perties are  not  yet  fhlly  known. 

PALM-OIL,  a  &tty  substance,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  drupes  of  the  Elais 
Oumeetuiti  a  species  of  palm  common  on  the  western  shore  of  Africa.  It  has 
the  consistence  of  honey  or  butter,  a  golden  yellow  colour,  the  smell  of  violets^ 
and  a  sweetiflJi  taste.  When  spoiled  it  loses  its  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  smell ; 
but  when  well  preserved  it  keeps  several  years  without  becoming  rancid.  Sp. 
gt,  *968L  It  is  sometimes  counterfeited  with  hog's  lard,  coloured  with  turmeric, 
and  scented  with  Florentine  iris  root.  Palm-oil  is  mucn  used  by  the  negroes  for 
anointing  the  skin  and  in  cooking.  It  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  countries 
adjoining  the  Guinea  coast,  particularly  near  Eboe  and  Brass  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Kiger^  where,  according  to  Air  Laird,  it  can  be  bought  for  £4  or  £5  a- tun.    It 
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b  ooUeeted  in  jgoards,  from  which  it  is  emptied  into  trade-pnnoheoDS.  Hie  qomc- 
titj  imported  mto  Britain,  thonffh  only  lo4,700  cwts.  in  1881,  amounted  in  IIUl 
to  3944^2  owts.,  of  which  903,849  cwts.  ^ere  entered  for  home  oonsnmptioii,  chiefly 
for  the  manufacture  of  toilet  soap,  pomade,  and  perfumery.  It  is  also  osed  in 
medicine  and  surffenr.    [Nioritia.    Oil.] 

PAOLO,  OB  PAlfL,  a  small  Italian  silver  ooin,  Talue  5d.  sterling. 

PAPAL  STATES.    [Roman  States.] 

PAPER  (Du.  Fr.  &  6er.  Papier.  It.  Carta.  Sp.  ic  Por.  PapeL  Rns.  Hv* 
moffo),  Writinff  materials  were  anciently  formed  of  palm-leaves,  inner  bark, 
skins,  waxed  tablets,  and  particularly  of  Egyptian  papyrus,— several  of  the  leaves 
or  otner  substances  being  generally  sevred  together  and  wound  on  a  centre  stick. 
But  these  materials  are  now  almost  entirely  superseded  bv  paper  made  of  TegeUiUe 
fibre,  reduced  in  vrater  to  a  pulp.  This  art  is  said  to  have  originated  in  China 
about  A.  D.  95 ;  and  to  have  been  known  in  the  seventh  century  to  the  Arabians, 
by  whom  it  was  carried  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  to  Spain :  from  whence,  or, 


wrappinf-paper,  was  made  before  the  Revolution,  though  the  manufiMStore  after- 
wards advanced  so  rapidly  that  by  1760  Britain  was  almost  wholly  independent 
of  foreign  supply.  The  vegetable  substance  preferred  is  linen,  owing  to  the  tough- 
ness and  fineness  of  its  fibre ;  the  best  kinds  of  linen  cloth  or  rags  [Rags]  being  need 
for  writing-paper  of  the  first  quality :  for  printing-paper  linen  and  cotton  rags 
are  employed  ;  and  many  kinds  of  coarse  paper  are  made  from  hempen  rags,  cott<m 
waste,  reftise  of  flax-mills,  old  cordage,  ana  tarred  ropes.  Paper  was  entirely  hand- 
made until  about  1803 ;  but,  except  some  writing-paper,  all  kinds  are  now  manu- 
factured by  a  machine,  then  introduced  by  Messrs  Tourdrinier  and  Donkiny— a 
contrivance  which,  with  the  improvements  since  communicated  to  it  by  others — 
principally  Mr  Dickinson— is  jnstlv  re|;arded  ss  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
peautuul  m  the  whole  range  of  mecbamcal  invention. 

KAifurAcnnui.— The  ragi  are  first*  separated  from  threads  and  bnttons,  ent,  aisorlad,  boiled 
with  an  alkali,  and  afterwards  washed ;  then,  immersed  in  water,  tbej  are  redoeed  Inr  a  cjUa- 
drical  engine  into  pulp  or  «fi(/f,  and  afterwards  bleached  bj  chlorine  i  next,  the  pidp  la  Anther 
bruiwd,  and  conducted  to  a  vat  wherein  the  fibrous  matter  is  kept  in  sospensiou  by  agitatkm; 
and  in  this  state,  after  being  strained  to  exclude  knots,  it  is  received  npon  an  endless  web  of  wire- 
gauxe,  having  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  progressive  movement,  so  regulated  as  to  spread  the  pola 
•quail V,  determine  itt  thickness,  andfMilitatethe  draining  of  the  water.  Tiiepalp,  beeomfaag  solid 
as  it  advances,  is  then  projected  through  felt  rollers,  bv  whldi  it  is  comptowed  and  stiU  Anther  sep> 
arated  from  moisture ;  next,  pas^g  over  heated  roUers,  it  is  dried ;  and,  lastly,  the  fllameBts 
befaig  now  felted  into  a  strongly  coherent  paste,  it  is  wound  upon  a  reel  as  paper,— a  prooeas  eeai* 

K'eted  in  less  than  two  minutes  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  vat :  the  paper  is  then  cot  by  a  madUat 
to  sheets  and  calendered.  This  terminates  the  operations  for  printing  and  wrmppkm  papers, 
which  are  onW  **  engine-slsed,'*  by  the  additkm  of  roshi  and  soda  to  the  polp-vat;  bat  writ* 
Ing  paper,  before  l>e|pg  wound  npon  the  reel,  is  conducted  from  the  heated  rollers  tlntNuli  a 
•oTution  ct  gioe ;  after  which  it  is  pressed  and  dried,  and  then  out  and  calendered  as  before; 
writing  paper  is  thus  sixed  or  varnished  more  higlily  than  other  kinds,  in  order  that  the  ink  msy 
not  tpruid  by  capUl^ry  attnctiDii. 

ItuiMl-inndo  pAjter  ia  fiiniRH^  Jtxim  pulfi  hfiiJwrf  with  a  much  blatit?r  englfif  Uiftn  th^i  & mi'j 

fnt  tiri'  iiiiii'hiriu  ;  bn^  L-iuli  bhivi  h  iiuulc  nvi^^ratvl;  in  b  ww>4e^  frwm.%  witli  a  wtro-i^luth  batidsi, 
Intii  vilijch  UiL'  [)u]^i  i.H.  lifuHl,  anil  t||t>  vtMvt  ahkkcn  oat ;  tlu,^  ainnHa  mv  then  pUifd  botwiHm  sGlisttif 
fell.  ansJ  l\w  i^uinTlUKjus  mUtT  prtiflMHl  utii ;  iitM,  ilioy  a?c  sfiiamted  trom  tno  fctt  «i  ' 
1*  this  \nt-mv-A  i  HMiJ  Uitfn  dripd,  siit-d  id  a  ttih,  oKiihi  pnsved,  and  fltiUihied,  fly  tidp 
paratiqii  M  each  the^,  Atid  es&itfSall.v  by  th«  flbru  lutimi  pwvurrysi  ni«fis  entire  bi  tihe 
an  KdvantafiB  ts  given  to  the  hand- mad*  ov^r  ib»  noadhlme  pop^r  in  hrmncHuid 


latter,  httw^ver,  bamg  prDdun^l  in  inutit*  ot  aciv  d(!sii^  LiMwiUi,  i*  ^am  ^diipted  for  pa] 
)d  l&r^  ntw-ipeipor  bhsau :  it  btaidia  ba^  |h«  vlvantago  of  obiso^  "  ' 

mrovMient*.  tliL'^  (litfifosn??  ufqiiiiJityi  yeariy  4liiiMiilub«,  Is  flon 
Pup^r,  bottt  hand  murJii  nod  raachititi,  aft«r  being  tiijfflu&clurad|  ti 


iiimruvtiiientA.  tliL'^  ditfifosn??  ufqiiiiJityi  yeariy  4liiiMiilub«,  Is  now  «carei?1y  penvplfhl& 

Pup^r,  both  hand  murJii  nod  raachititi,  aft«r  being  tuffluacluradi  iiMimiinwl to rasngf^  m^ 
ard  ¥v  n^Aa  ^^musv^i  vhw^ ;  It  ia  thpn  coutttc^  ittln  qulra  ol94  sbeed^  and  f^Ufd  [  a&d.  bM^f« 
packed  In  rt-aou  ot  Sii  t^uunii.  pr«H«d,  snd  tied  up  in  a  vmpper  fbr ailik 

QtrALiTtjia  A?rD  SizK^t.— VVfitfnjt  mn^  Amwrnn  pthpEn.  boldBa  tbii  ^Slwvow*  itrea4f  BoiUesd] 
ariJ  prtncJiiiUlj  dUllnj^iinliod  ai  ttiid  ta1]  Jiuiid  madoii  aod  wm/  th»  fsrmer  oxhVbUInf  1h«  JM 
wuteminrka.  ili-HirfKl  tram  ihe  wlm-mrLyrk  of  the  mould.  wtii?«t«n  &t^y  nrv  nutile;  wlilla  tt»  U|a 
are  p.i?rftctty  ioiiKiib*  It]  coDsraiii^ncQ  ui  HioLr  moQUi  f^D^1ic^Jl^^ra€lx'^i  oi  ■  \-ery  Adft eofpn' f5|| 
wovi-n  tnto  u  Hjrt  ot  t:k»th«  A  diflbr'Hev  of  coloior  ^  otvervable  tn  wriitng  pB.l^vr ;  tlMQy«l|4f«r||  Ail^ 
\y  the  coiuur  of  tlie  mjfs,  but  tli«  bla?  titit  Is  impKrlrd  by  the  tnixtim  of  ^inJts  witb  the  p«|)h. 
Tti&  icK^nimt]  t^m»  tiy  wbieh  ihn  <|tiuUtl^ind«pendetitly  of  tHc«iJiBSi  or  writing  pApo^  an  lawnm, 
art!'  uid,  v<!'I)d^-woto.  iind  IsliLt-wovi!'.    Tlio  foUonlng  li  tluj  ttnial  rwiR  of  ^lii^  nf  pafKn  i-^ 

WrtUoff  9hd  Prawim  PapfrM^^FM,  15|  bv  i^i  ;  huAm.'^p,  Lfif  li^  k3| :  >irui1  pott,  auky  rj||j 
lij^  puit,  ^1  hv  in^  :  dcni;^^  am  bv  194  ;  nivdium.  -22  by  ij  1  royal,  ^  by  IH  ',  lurv^^ii^,  I?  1^ 
lU;  huperULt*  'i^  hv  il  i  t?li>plitint,'  2U  by  £3^  Colurablerp  34  by  ^;  AIUk,  33  liy  ^;  Ootihk  ii|»^ 
pliatii,  441  by  9G  {  and  antiquarian,  SS  by  3tk  Tha  t^iymmtm  kti^r  mp<-T  \jt  the  thops  ia  irH^km  id 
tb» ilaa  hi  whli^  tl»  shteu an  tnade  ;  th»e  bctntr k^hl rallj  lj a,]vt6 ,  iolde<l ,  &Tid  tbtt Mits imnqllap'l 

Priti4ltte  i^wrt.—IlMWefoNlfcap,  ij  fB^ex  br  171 ;  d«ni> .  22i  by  i;|  i  royal,  £tt  ^  ae|: «(« 
%i%  f«^,  171  by  90) ;  cn>wn,  S0i  by  17| :  poet  atid  Jialf,  2A  by  iBk.  ^^^^^m 
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Paper-making  is  carried  on  eztensirely  in  the  United  Kingdom,  chiefly  in  Kent 
(the  chalky  streams  of  which  are  said  to  be  fayouiable  to  toe  mano&ctnre),  the 
eoontry  around  London,  Lancashire,  YorkshirOj  and  Durham  :  in  the  Ticinities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ;  and  in  the  **  Collection  *'  of  Naas  m  Kildare ;  and  the 
number  of  mills,  in  1839,  was  512 ;  whereof  411  were  in  Enghind,  47  in  Scotland, 
and  54  in  Ireland  :  each  paying  an  annual  license  costine  £4.  An  excise  on  paper 
was  first  leried  in  Britain  in  1711  (10  Anne,  c.  19):  which,  after  many  fluctuations, 
was  flxed,  in  1803  (43  Gieo.  IIL  o.  69),  at  3d.  per  lb.  on  first  dass  paper,  and  lAd. 
per  lb.  on  second  class,  **  made  of  old  ropes  or  cordage  only.**  In  Ireland,  tne 
duties,  first  leried  in  1798  (by  a  license  upon  the  engine,  according  to  the  contents 
of  the  Tat),  were  assimilated  to  the  precedinf  in  18^.  The  hieh  duty  on  the  first 
class,  and  the  inconyeniences,  eyasions,  and  frauds,  attending  the  other  regulations, 
were  long  the  subject  of  complaint.  At  length,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  Inquiry,  the  duty  was,  by 
6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  52.  imposed  at  a  uniform  rate  of  Ud.  per  lb.  on  all  classes, 
alter  lOUi  October  1836.  This  change  has  led  to  a  consiaerable  increase  of  irade, 
and  has  been  otherwise  highly  beneficial.  In  1835,  the  quantity  charged  with  duty 
was,  in  England,  64,899,901  lbs. ;  in  Scotland,  12,015,059  lbs.;  and  in  Ireland, 
2,702,352  lbs. :  total,  79,617,312  lbs. :  the  net  produce  of  duty  being  £796,^5. 
But,  in  1841,  the  quantity  charged  was,  in  England,  76,292,724  lbs. ;  m  Scotland, 
16,821,354  lbs. :  and  in  LrelanC  3,991^472  lbs. ;  total,  97.105,550  lbs. :  yielding,  of 
net  duty,  £587,380 :  the  quantity  baring  thus  increased  22  per  cent.,  while  the 
rerenue  has  only  fallen  off  26  per  cent. 

The  paper  consumed  in  the  United  Kinedom  is  entirely  of  home  manufacture, 
except  small  quantities  of  engraring  or  drawing  paper,  and  of  paper-hangings 
^       e.    But  notwithstanding  t&9  unriyalled  quuity  of  BritisI 


imported  from  France.    „  ._    , 

paper,  and  our  possession  of  many  adyantages  as  to  capital  and  improyed  machinery, 
the  exportations,  which,  including  stationery  of  all  kinds,  amounted  in  1840  to 
£282^3,  are  nearly  confined  to  our  own  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies.  Ex- 
cept some  printing  paper  to  America,  yery  little  is  sent  elsewhere,— a  circumstance 
mainly  attributable  to  the  fiict,  that  the  manufacture,  requiring  no  great  capital, 
is  pursued  in  most  foreign  countries,  who  again  gvneraJly  impose  heayy  duties  upon 
the  introduction  of  all  papers  which  compete  with  their  own.  Besides,  the  foreign 
article,  though  mostly  of  low  quality,  is  made  at  a  cheap  rate,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, f^m  whence  large  quantities  are  shipped  to  South  America  and  other  places. 
In  India,  Chinese  paper  is  extensiyely  imported  for  common  purposes. 

Cmtmw  PaoyisiOHS  or  nut  Papsb  Dimr  Cohbolidatioh  Act,  2  &  S  Yict.  c.  83  (July  19, 1830). 


Daty  of  lid.  per  lb.  avolrd.  Imposed  on  all 
kinds  of  paper  and  pasteboard  maae  In  U.  K.  j 
which,  howerer,  is  to  be  drawn  back,  Ist,  On  au 
^ased  or  press  papers  bonajide  nsed  hi  pressing 
woollen  cloths  and  stuffs  {  2d,  On  paper  used  in 
ivinting  Ubles,  psahn  and  prayer  books,  or  books 
b  lAtin,  Greek,  or  Oriental  languages  within  the 
Unlrersities ;  Stf,  On  all  paper,  pasteboard,  print- 
ad  books  in  complete  sets  (exo^  bibles,  Ac,  as 
aboTe),  or  acooont-books,  ezpmled  as  merchan- 
dlae ;  and,  ith^  On  stained,  printed,  or  painted 
paper  exported ;  on  the  last,  the  drawback  to  be 
oompoted  at  2d.  per  12  square  yards  ({  1). 

DotieB  and  drawbacks  to  be  under  excise  ({  2). 

Paper-making  premises  to  be  entered  at  exdse, 
and  inspected  bjr  cheers  ({  3-7). 

Eyery  person  intending  to  export,  to  give  12 
boon*  notice  thereof  to  excise,  specifying  time 
and  place,  when  and  where,  and  the  person  on 
whose  account  the  paper,  board,  or  books,  is  or 
are  Intended  to  be  packed ;  and  ofBoer  shall  we|{^ 
■ad  take  account  of  same  ({52). 

Buch  package  and  £200  to  be  forfeited  if  any 


the  package;  and  provided  the  exports  shall 
k  on  the  outside  of  each  package,  in  presence 


of  the  packing^ofBcer,  the  net  weight  of  the 
paper  of  books  entitled  to  drawback ;  <»>  paper 
and  books,  the  net  weight  of  eadi :  and  the  net 


weight  at  the  articles  or  books  not  entitled  to 
drawback,  packed  with  them;  and  the  tare  of 
the  package."! 

Penalty  of  £100,  and  of  the  package,  for  the 
opoilng  thereof,  after  it  is  closed,  or  wilfblly 
defiidng  or  altering  the  marks  thereon  (f  M). 

Exporters  to  give  a  shipping  notice,  and  enter 
hito  security  (f  55). 

Packages  to  be  produced  to  cnstonv  officer, 
-">  shall  ser '" •^»      -      • '— 


oack.  which  shall  not  be  produced  in  wntppen 
having  the  labels  thereof  so  marked  by  the  officer 


hcavv  Bubetance  or  other  matter  be  introduced  | as  aforesaid  (f  61). 

tberdn,  except  paper,  board,  or  books,  or  ma-  j    Penalty  of  £900,  ftc.  for  fhradulently  obtaln- 

terials  necessary  In  packtiw ;  or  any  device  used ;  ing,  or  endeavouring  to  obtain  drawbacks  (9  62). 

to  hinder  or  deceive  the  officer  from,  or  in  taking      Allowance  of  duty  to  be  made  on  paper  lost 

a  true  account  of  the  package  (S  53).  [By  excise  by  Are  or  wreck  (8(  63,  64). 

order,  October  31, 1830,  no  *'  otiJectlon  made  to  I     The  other  provLdons  chiefly  relate  to  the  mode 

tntrodoctkMi  of  other  articles  of  stationery,  or  of  i  of  making  up,  tying,  and  weighing  the  paper, 

books  not  entitled  to  drawback :  provided,  hi  the  \  and  to  other  legulatkms  affecung  tne  manufiso. 

former  case,  the  quantity  shall  not  exceed  in  ture,  idiloh,  as  copies  of  the  act  are  doubtleee 

weight  ith  that  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  latter  i  possessed  by  all  paper-makers,  it  is  unnecessary 

case,  ^th  of  the  books  entitled  to  drawback  In  i  to  notice  In  this  place. 
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PAPER-HANGINGS,  paper  stained  or  printed  with  some  design,  in  order  to 
be  pasted  on  the  walls  of  a  room.  They  are  usually  made  in  pieces  12  yards  in 
length,  and  about  21  inches  in  breadth.  There  are  many  yarieties.  Berades  eom- 
mon  and  striped  papers,  some  have  a  glossy  or  **  satin  **  ground ;  others,  called 
**  fiock  papers,"  hare  a  portion  of  the  pattern  somewhat  resembling  woollen  cloth. 
Qmayients  are  frequentlT  applied  with  bronze  or  imitation  gold-powder ;  while,  in 
ezpensiye  kinds,  leaf-gold  or  silver  is  occasionally  used.  The  pi^ters  are  commoolY 
printed  with  size-colours,  but  some,  to  bear  washing  or  cleaning,  are  stained  wita 
such  as  are  mixed  with  oil  or  Tarnish.  The  reduction  of  the  paper-duty,  mentioned 
aboTe.  and  the  abolition  of  the  additional  duty  on  hangings  of  Ijd.  per  square  yard, 
baye  led  of  late  years  to  a  great  reduction  in  their  price,  and  extension  in  their 
consumption.  They  can  now  be  procured  so  low  as  lOd.  per  pieoe.  The  patterns 
have  also  been  greatly  improved ;  though  some  of  the  more  tasteftil  deagns  are 
still  imported  from  France. 

PAPIER-M ACHlS:  MANUFACTURES  are  propo'ly  composed  of  paper-|^ 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  gum  or  size  to  |;iTe  it  tenacity,  and  then  preased  into 
moulds ;  thoui^  the  term  is  likewise  apphed  to  trays,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  things 
made  by  glueing  different  plies  of  paper  teaether,  and  then  Tarnishing.  A  greai 
variety  of  articles  are  now  made  at  Birmingham  of  papier- mAoh^ ;  vrfaich,  from  its 
lil^tness  and  cheapness,  has  also  been  of  late  extensiTelT  used  in  the  deooratiTe 
work  of  picture  and  mirror  frames,  and  waUs  and  ceilings,  especially  those  of 
steam-boat  cabins  and  public  buildinis. 

PARAGUAY,  an  inland  S.  American  state,  bounded  N.  and  K  by  Braii],  and 
S.  and  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  Area,  90,000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  350,000.  The 
capital  is  Assumption,  in  lat  25^  16'  S.,  and  long.  67**  87'  W. ;  pop.  12,000.  This 
et^  formed,  until  1808|  one  of  the  prorinces  of  the  Spanish  Tioeroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres :  the  troubles  which  broke  out  at  that  period  weroartftillT  turned  to  accoimi 
by  Dr  Franda,  a  natiTO  lawyer,  who  in  1814  became  dictator  or  the  new  state. 

Fftrasnay  k  gwieimUy  level,  umI  aboandi  with  mmierou  tribotariM  of  the  Plata,  whioh,  in  the 
lafaiT  ieaion,  overflow  their  banlu  aod  inundate  the  a4)aoent  oountrr.  It  is  higfahr  fertileL  The 
most  remarlcable  production  is  Mats  Ybbba.  or  Paiuouay  Tba,  iraioh  is  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
and  consumed  in  enormous  quantities  throughout  the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  Plata,  CSiUi,  and 
Peru.  The  other  prodnctkms  are  dilefly  hues,  tobacco,  sugar,  wood,  drugs,  hon«7,  and  wax. 
Ships  nmy  ascend  the  Plata  as  Car  as  Assumption,  although  lOgo  miles  from  itt  mouth ;  but  tha 
late  dictator  Francia  so  successfoUy  discouraged  foreign  intercourse,  that  commerce  is  now  almosi 
annihilated.  Prior  to  his  tyrannical  administration,  the  annual  exports  are  stated  to  have  been. 
Yerba,  300,000  arrobas,  value  $1 ,080,000 ;  tobacco,  fMO.OOO;  wool,  ftttft.OOO;  si«ar.  nfarita, 
sweetmeats,  tanned  hides,  cigars,  cotton,  doth,  &c,  $100,000;  total,  §1*815,000,  or  £3(B,O0Qi 
The  public  rerenue  of  Paraguay  under  the  old  regime  was  £75*000.  Messrs  Robertaon  — **"**»«^ 
Franda'k  annual  expenditure  (including  the  maintenance  of  4000  troops),  at  £117,000i  {Franda's 
-' i</2Vrror,p.M6-»l.) 


PARCHMENT,  the  prepared  skin  of  the  sheen  or  goat,  was  anciently  much  need 
as  a  subetitute  for  paper,  and  is  still,  along  with  Vellum,  employed  for  charters  and 
other  writings,  for  which  great  durability  is  desirable. 

PAREIRA-BRAVA,  a  medicfaial  root  procured  from  the  dsiompelot  Parekra^ 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 

PARIS  PLASTER,  a  paste  made  from  gypeum  or  selenite,  so  called  from  being 
prepared  in  large  quantities  from  extensive  strata  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris.  It 
18  employed  for  taking  impressions  from  moulds,  and  for  making  statues.  Mixed 
with  lime,  it  is  called  ttucco^  and  is  formed  into  cornices  and  ornaments  for  <^iling#. 

PARMA,  DUCHY  OF,  an  inland  state  in  N.  Italy,  lyinf  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po,  by  which  river  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  nom  Lombardy.  Am,  2280 
sq.  miles.  Population,  476,000.  Government,  an  unlimited  monarchy,  without  a 
charter  or  any  representative  assemblies. 

About  one-Chird  of  the  duchy  conrists  of  a  bairm  mountain  region,  the  inhabitants  of  wliicli 
derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  forests  of  chestnut  trees  with  which  it  is  clothed :  the  re- 
mainder, embracing  the  low  hills  and  phOns  stretching  fkom  the  Apennfaies  to  the  Po,  is  ferCfle, 
well  cultivated,  and  populous ;  the  lands  havtatg  a  regular  system  of  artificial  Irrigatioa  as  te  Pied- 
mont The  pasture  grounds  are  very  rich,  and  support  numbers  of  homed  cattle,  many  of  which 
are  exported.  Besides  these,  the  ezporU  emteace  com,  sOk,  fron,  a  little  whie,  marble,  timber, 
and  sulphur  matdies. 

The  silk  braodo  =  SS^O  Imp.  inches ;  and  the  doth  biaceio  s  SS'SS  Imp.  miles.  The  bSoIca, 
land-measure,  of  6  tari  =  |  Imp.  acre  nearly.  -The  sti^Of  gnin  measure,  of  16  quarterole  s  1*413 
Imp.  busheL    The  rubbio  of  85  lbs.  =  18*06  lbs.  avoirdupob. 

Accounts  are  stated  hi  Ure  of  90  soldi  The  Parma  lira  =  Sid.  nearly.  In  1833,  the  mUional  re- 
venue amounted  to  £275,834 ;  and  the  deU  to  £496,000. 

PARSNIP  iPasHnaca  SaHva),  a  biennial  British  plant,  common  in  calcareous 
soils,  and  used  chieflv  as  a  vegetable.  It  is  next  in  value  to  white-beet,  as  a  sac* 
chaiine  root,  contahiing  9  per  cent,  of  sugar.   An  ardent  spirit  of  excellent  quality 
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is  obtained  from  it :  uid  pannip-wine  ( Vide  Mr  Roberts'  British  Wine-Maker), 
is  said  to  possess  a  finer  flaToor  than  that  obtidned  from  any  other  British  produce. 

PARTNEBSHIP  is  a  contract  by  which  two  or  more  persons  a^^e  to  bring 
together  certain  articles  of  property,  or  yalnable  acts  of  serrice,  uniting  the  com- 
mercial proceeds  in  a  conmion  Amo,  divisible  according  to  some  particular  rate 
among  tne  partners.  One  may  bring  money,  another  mav  brin^  his  industry, 
»  thira  may  bring  professionaL  talent,  and  a  fourth^  perhaps,  ms  mere  name 
and  influence  in  society,  as  their  respective  contributions  to  the  common  stock  ; 
tlie  pecuniary  results  of  which  may  be  distributed  among  these  partners  in  pro- 
portions of  corresponding  variety.  The  position  of  a  partner  being,  as  between 
the  parties  themselyes,  beneficiary,  will  require  somethmg  more  to  prove  it  than 
the  mere  consent  of  the  individual.  As  respects  third  parties,  however,  the  part- 
ner's condition  being  onerous,  there  are  acts  of  his  own  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  place  him  in  that  position ;  hence  arises  the  natural  division  of  the  law  of 
partnership  into  the  obligations  of  partners  to  each  other,  and  the  obligations 
of  partners  to  the  public. 

ObUgaHom  between  the  Partners,— AH  persons  free  to  contract  may  enter  into 
ftartnership  with  each  other  for  any  lawftil  purpose  ;  and  it  may  be  formed  either 
oy  a  regular  contract,  or  by  the  mere  act  of  mutual  trading.  In  the  former  case, 
the  contract  rules  all  transactions.  A  minority  cannot  alter  it,  or  go  beyond  its 
limits^  against  the  will  of  the  minority,  unless  it  be  part  of  the  agreement  that 
a  majority  may  bind  the  whole.  There  is  a  choice  of  persons  in  a  partner- 
thip,  and  so  a  majority  cannot  force  a  new  partner  on  the  minority.  The  execu- 
tors of  a  deceased  partner  are  not  allowed  to  occupy  his  place,  unlesi  there  be  a 
stipulation  to  that  effect  in  the  contract.  The  nature  or  the  partnership,  how- 
ever, may  be  such,  that^  instead  of  there  being  a  choice  of  persons,  any  one  who 
performs  certain  conditions  is  entitled  to  be  a  membcnr;  as  in  the  rormation  of  a 
Joint-stock  company,  where  scrip  is  publiclv  sold,  llie  respective  amounts  of 
profit  and  loss  accruing  to  the  partners  will  generally  be  provided  for  bv  the 
deed  of  partnership.  Where  there  is  no  deed,  or  no  provision  on  the  subject, 
equality  is  presumed.  The  partnership  is  considered  m  law  a  distinct  person 
from  the  in<uviduals  forming  it.  The  property  which  each  individual  brings  into 
the  concern,  becomes  the  property  of  tne  company,  and  ceases  to  be  that  of  the 
individual.  When  there  is  capital  embarked  m  we  concern  by  one  party,  and 
not  by  others,  it  will  almost  always  be  the  case  that  the  prospective  right  or  pro- 
perty in  the  stock,  as  distinct  from  the  profits,  will  be  fixed  oy  agreement ;  and 
the  cases  where  tnis  has  not  taken  place  are  so  fbw  that  the  law  u  not  very  dis- 
tinct on  the  point.  In  one  class  of  partnerships  only— adventures,  does  there 
appear  to  be  a  general  rule,  which  is,  that,  **  if^a  person  agree  to  be  interested 
in  the  profit  and  loss  of  an  adventure,  -this  agreement  alone  will  not  constitute 
him  a  partner  in  the  goods  which  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  adventure.**  (CoU' 
fw>  107.) 

An  individual  partner  may  buy  or  borrow  from  the  firm,  and  the  firm  may  do 
BO  froiii  him.  The  partners  are  individually  bound  to  the  company  as  its  accre- 
dited agents,  in  which  capacity  they  are  not  allowed  to  entertain  a  separate  in- 
terest from  it,  by  secretly  carrying  on  the  business  for  which  the  partnership  was 
established,  or  by  using  the  knowledge  acquired  in  its  affkirs  to  the  purpose  of 
competing  with  the  partnership  in  purchases,  &,e.  Any  advantages  that  may 
happen  to  be  so  acquired  by  individual  partners  are  generally  a<yudged  to  be  held 
by  nem  in  trust  for  the  company.  The  partnership  has  a  claim  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  each  partner,  either  in  terms  of  the  aipeement,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  eircumstances,  wliere  there  is  no  special  provision.  The  position  in  which 
the  person  was  placed  before  the  partnersnip  commenced,  will  affect  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  thus,  professional  manufacturers  entering  into  partnership  with  an  attorney 
in  ffood  practice,  whom  they  know  to  be  ftdly  occupied  with  his  profession,  would 
anoonbtedly  not  be  entitled  to  insist  on  his  bestowing  the  same  attention  on  the 
laannfacturing  business  as  themselves.  A  partner  entitied  to  share  in  the  profits, 
is  not,  without  express  stipulation,  entitied  to  special  remuneration  for  any  amount 
€d  attention  whicn  he  may  bestow  on  the  business  of  the  establishmeot. 

If  the  partners  differ  with  each  other  on  points  such  as  tiiose  just  discussed, 
the  courts  will  not,  in  any  ordinary  case,  interfere  to  settle  the  accounts  between 
them  without  a  diraolution.  Where  there  are  articles  ofpartnership,  there  is  a 
remedy  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England,  and  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot- 
land, for  breach  of  performance  of  the  stipulations.  Where  there  are  no  articles, 
tiie  remedy,  by  account  between  the  partners,  can,  in  England,  only  be  had  in  the 
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oonrts  of  eqoitj.  Where  ah  aeooimt  has  been  token  and  a  balance  Btmok,  a 
partner  may  sne  at  law  for  what  appears  due  to  him  on  that  balanee ;  and  he  may 
80  sae  for  cash  advanced  by  him  to  nis  partner  before  the  partnership. 

ObUgatUms  to  the  Fublie,—We  now  come  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  |»er- 
sons  become  liable  to  the  public  as  partners.  A  man  becomes  a  partner  by  allowing 
the  world  in  general  to  presume  that  he  is  one :  as,  by  haTinc  his  name  on  the  sign 
of  a  shop,  or  on  the  bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  or  accounts,  or  by  puttinc  his  name  to 
the  negotiable  instruments  orawn  on  the  fim.  Where  there  are  such  manifestv 
tions  <»  partnership,  the  party  continues  to  be  liable,  though  notice  of  dissolution 
riiould  be  given  in  tne  Gazette  j  and  it  is  even  said,  that  he  will  be  Uable  thon^ 
the  person  claiming  against  him  was  ignorant  at  the  time  when  he  oontracted 
of  the  circumstances  so  inferring  liability,  and  was  not  induced  to  contract  with 
the  firm  by  the  belief  that  such  a  person  was  Uable  as  a  partner  for  its  engage- 
ments. Where  A  took  a  promissory  note  from  afirm,  B  stoting  thathe  had  retired 
ft-om  the  firm^  but  that  it  nad  been  stipulated  Uiat  his  name  should  remain  in  it  for 
some  days,  within  which  days  the  note  was  dravm,  B  was  held  liable  (Brown  v. 
Leonard,  2  ChUt^,  120).  A  person  will  not  continue  liable,  however,  for  the 
remissness  of  his  partners  in  neglecting  to  disconnect  his  name  with  the  eompany, 


if  he  has  not  given  his  consent  to  its  remaining,  and  if  he  has  taken  all  nroper  st^a 
to  dve  notice  to  all  concerned.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  aavertisement 
in  Uie  Gazette,  and  by  special  notice  to  the  parties  with  whom  the  firm  has  deal- 


in/ffl.  But  t^ere  may  be  circumstantial  notice,  which  a  party  will  have  to  disregard 
at  nis  own  Jril:  as  where  there  is  a  change  m  the  wording  of  the  checks,  rails, 
invoices,  ^.  Tne  advertisement  in  the  Gazette  is  sufficient  notice  to  all  who  have 
not  had  dealings  with  the  concern. 

,  Persons  intending  to  agree  for  a  share  of  the  profits  as  the  remuneration  of 
labour,  generally  involve  themselves  in  the  liability  or  a  partner.  ''  If  a  person  a^;ree 
to  pay  another,  for  his  labour  in  a  concern,  a  given  sum.  in  proportion  to  a  given 
quantum  of  the  profits,  it  has  been  considered  to  be  settled  tnat  this  does  not  con- 
stitute a  partnership  as  to  third  persons ;  but  that  it  does  constitute  a  partnership 
if  he  have  a  specific  interest  in  the  profits  themselves,  as  profits  "  {Montague^  10). 
An  agreement  that  a  broker  shall  have  for  his  profit  whatever  he  can  obtain  upon 
the  sales  above  a  certain  sum,  does  not  constitute  partnership ;  but  one  coal-dealer 
having  agreed  vdth  another  to  bring  customers  to  the  concern,  receiving  in  return 
an  annuity  and  2b.  for  every  chaldron  sold,  was  held  a  partner,  she  having  allowed 
her  name  to  be  used  (Young  v.  BIrs  Aztell,  cited  2  Hff.  Biackit.  242).  If  the  companT 
be  accommodated  with  money,  the  interest  or  return  for  which  rises  and  falls  witn 
the  profit,  it  vnll  undoubtedly  make  the  lender  a  purtner.  In  short,  it  may  be  safdj 
taken  as  a  rule,  that  where  any  one  has  an  interest  in  a  concern,  the  extent  of  vrhich 
is  solely  measured  by  the  result  of  the  transactions  of  that  concern^  he  is  liable  to 
the  world  as  a  partner.  When  the  circumstances  on  their  original  merits  are  sufficient 
to  found  such  responsibility,  it  will  not  affect  the  matter  uat  the  individuals  have 
otherwise  arranged  with  each  other,  or  even  that  third  parties  were  ignorant  of 
the  responsibility  of  an  implied  partner,  and  dealt  without  regard  to  his  credit. 

Each  partner  is  liable,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  he  possesses,  for  the  ^eral  obli- 
gations of  the  company,  and  each  is  its  accredited  representotive,  entitled,  like  an 
agent,  to  bind  it  to  all  suitable  obligations.  In  £n|;luidj  a  partner  can  only  engage 
the  company  in  simple  contracts  ;  he  cannot  bind  it  by  oeeo,  unless  he  be  expreeuy 
empowered  by  deed  to  do  so.  In  Scotland,  the  distinction  between  simple  contract 
ana  deed  does  not  exist ;  but  in  practice,  firom  the  simply  administratorial  nature 
of  the  acts  which  may  be  transacted  by  individuals,  the  law  is  very  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  Enclana.  **  Although,"  says  Professor  BelL  **  a  partner  be  thus  em- 
powered by  implied  mandate  to  hind  the  company  and  nis  copartners  in  acts  of 
ordinary  administration,  and  in  the  usual  course  <»  trade,  he  holds  no  such  power 
to  bind  in  extraordinary  acts  out  of  the  usual  course.  Thus,  a  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion will  not  bind  the  company,  if  signed  or  agreed  to  by  one  of  the  partners,  nnlest 
exoresslv  agreed  to  or  homologated  by  the  rest,  or  by  the  company"  (CW.  il 
618).  The  en^^ements  which  a  single  partner  can  bind  the  company  to,  must  be 
acts  of  administration  naturally  connected  vrith  the  business  of  the  partnership.  A 
reference  to  arbitration  and  a  guarantee  are  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  would  require  special  authority  ;  but  a  partner  may  pledge  the  goods  belonging 
to  the  company.  The  transaction  does  not  require  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the 
line  of  trade,  as  defined  in  the  articles  of  partnership.  The  powers  of  individuals 
may  there,  it  is  true,  be  limited;  but  the  public,  not  avnure  of  the  limitotion,  are  not 
bound  by  it,  and,  when  they  see  a  partner  ready  to  transact  in  the  name  of  the 
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firm  saebopentioiis  as  His  nfttnral  that  lie  would  b»T»  to  transact  in  tboeoime  of 
the  bosiness  for  which  the  company  exists,  they  are  entitled  to  plaoe  fkiUi  in  him. 
Negotiable  instruments  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  way  of  basiness  of  eyery  descrip- 
tion of  commercial  partnersnip,  and  so  each  partner  is  entitled  to  draw,  aoce^, 
mod  indorse  bills  and  notes  for  the  company.  If  a  bill  be  drawn  on  the  partner- 
ship, by  its  usual  coUectiye  name,  and  be  simply  accepted  by  one  member  siffning 
his  own  name,  he  will  bind  the  whole.  But  it  is  essential  to  this  species  of  obliga- 
tion, as  to  others,  that  it  have  the  appearance  of  being  contracted  for  the  behoof  of 
the  firm,  and  in  tne  course  of  its  legitimate  business.  In  partnerships  purely  com- 
mercial, the  presumption  will  always  be  in  its  faTour :  but  it  is  otherwise  in  farm- 
ing and  mining  specnilations  ;  the  presumption  here  is  agaimi  the  negotiable  in- 
strument being  in  the  usual  course  of  the  business  of  the  firm,  but  it  may  still  be 
proved  to  be  so.  In  a  partnership  where  no  capital  is  required,  it  is  clear  that  one 
partner  cannot  bind  the  others  in  negotiable  instruments. 

A  partner  being  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  agent  of  the  company,  many  analogies 
may  be  drawn  to  Illustrate  his  powers,  from  the  authority  of  agents  to  bhid  their 
principals  in  the  course  of  ordinary  transactions ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
where  the  partner  exceeds  his  proper  power,  the  firm,  or  another  partner,  as  the 
case  may  be.  niaY  adopt  the  act  as  a  principal  does  that  of  his  agent.  [PiUNaPAL 
AND  AoKNT.]  The  obugation  haying  been  mcurred  by  the  partner  in  the  name  of 
the  firm,  and  being  within  his  express  or  implied  authority,  his  subsequent  Arau- 
dolent  applicatioB  of  the  consideration  to  his  own  use  ynll  not  afibot  the  responsi- 
bility. Tous^  where  a  partner  bought  fbr  the  company,  who  were  harness-makers, 
a  number  of  bits  for  bridles,  and  immediately  pawned  them  for  his  own  use,  the 
other  partners  in  yain  endeayoured  to  defsna  themselyes  on  the  plea  that  the 
articles  had  neyer  gone  into  the  company's  stock,  and  that  the  transaction  was  a 
simple  fraud  by  one  of  the  partners  (Bond  o.  Gibson  and  Jephson,  1  Camp,  186). 
If  toe  person  dealing  ynth  tne  partner,  howeyer,  be  accessory  to  the  fraud,  or  if  be 
know  or  suspect  that  a  fraud  is  to  be  committed,  or  if  he  be  placed  in  a  situation 
in  yrfaich  a  man  of  ordinary  discernment  ought  to  know  or  suspect  that  the  partner 
is  exceeding  the  limits  of  ms  authority,  ihe  other  partners  yrill  not  be  liable.  Where 
an  individual  takes  from  a  partner  a  security  in  name  of  the  firm,  for  a  debt  due 
by  the  individual  partner,  fraud  or  such  negligence  as  wHl  free  the  other  partners 
is  always  presumed,  suferjeot  of  course  to  proof  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  partner  acted  within  his  authority.  Where  a 
debt  incurred  for  the  partner  himself,  but  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  is  liquidated  by 
such  a  security,  the  presumption  is  against  the  other  partners.  Negotiable  instru- 
ments bearing  the  partnership  name,  thou|^  obtainea  by  collusion  with  an  indivi- 
dual partner,  are  g^od  against  the  others  m  the  hands  of  onerous  and  bona  fide 
holders.    [Bill  op  Exchange.] 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  power  of  the  individual  members  to  bind  the  company, 
those  who  contract  with  such  individuals  will  in  similar  circumstances  be  bound  to 
the  company.  Thus,  where  a  member  sells  partnership  goods,  though  in  his  own 
name,  the  company  may  sue  for  the  price.  The^  cannot,  however,  make  the  third 
party  snifer  for  the  fhiud  of  the  partner;  and  so,  if  the  purchaser  was  creditor  of  the 
partner  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  he  is  allowed  to  set  off  the  two  sums  against 
each  other ;  fbr  the  chance  of  set-off  may  have  been  tiie  inducement  to  the  bargain. 
It  is  a  general  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  the  firm  against  third  parties  may  be 
released  by  any  one  of  its  members,  and  payment  to  one  is  in  all  oases  payment  to 
the  whole,  unless  there  be  fhiud  committed  and  connived  at  by  the  payer. 

Dis$oiuium,—A  limit  to  the  partnership  may  be  fixed  in  the  articles,  and  if  not 
definitively  fixed,inay  be  deduced  from  circumstances.  A  partnership  is  not, however, 
dissolved  by  the  mere  expiry  of  its  period  of  continuance,  it  is  merely  then  terminable ; 
and  if  the  parties  continue  to  transact  business  as  usual,  an  indefinite  partnership 
is  entered  on.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  before  the  arrival  of  the  period  to 
which  its  duration  is  fixed,  on  just  cause,  such  as,  that  the  object  of  the  association 
iB  impracticable,  or  that  the  farther  pursuit  of  it  would  be  attended  with  inevitable 
loss,  or  that  one  of  the  partners  has  oecome  insane.  Such  remedy  will  be  dven  on 
the  application  of  a  portion  of  the  partners,  by  the  courts  of  equity  in  England 
or  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  When  ail  the  partners  agree,  the  company 
may  of  course  be  at  any  time  dissolved,  notwithstanding  any  previous  stipulation 
to  the  contrary.  A  partnership  at  will,  or  without  any  specified  limit,  may  be 
dissolved  at  the  plearare  of  any  one  partner.  But  a  partner  is  not  entitled  suddenly 
to  dissolve  the  connexion  for  tne  purpose  of  tiddng  nis  colleagues  by  surprise,  ana 
immediatdy  pursuing  the  partnership  business  fbr  his  own  advantage.    Where  a 
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iMrtner  atten^ts  saoh  a  project,  he  will  haye  to  oommanieate  tlie  adyantage  to  lus 
eolleagnes,  as  where  one  partner  obtained  a  renevral  of  the  lease  of  the  ocmipamy's 
premises,  withont  warning  the  others  of  his  intention  to  apply  for  it  (Featherstoii* 
hau^  o.  Fenwick,  17  Vetey^  298).  The  death  of  a  partner  operates  as  a  dissoln- 
tion,  nnless  it  be  stipulated  that  his  representatiyes  are  to  succeed  to  him,  in  wfakh 
case  the  obligation  is  a  right  in  which  they  represent  UmIt  predecessor.  In  Eng- 
land, an  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  against  a  partner,  and  the  marriage  of  a  female 
partner,  dissolye  partnership,  in  Scotland,  it  is  held  that,  **■  Ut,  Hie  marriace  of  a 
female  partner  of  a  company  seems  a  change  so  important  that  it  should  form  a 
ground  for  dissolving  the  partnership.  2tf,  Incapacity  may  be  by  buikruptcy  or 
disease.  Insolvency  of  a  partner  does  not  alone  oissofve  a  partnership,  it  noes 
not  operate  as  a  transfer,  nor  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  partner.  Neither  has  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  Act  1696,  c.  5,  any  effect  of  this  sort ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  would  dissolve  a  partnership.  But  bankrupt!^  by  seouestration,  which 
transfers  to  the  creditors  all  the  partners*  rights,  will  unquestionably  have  this  effect. 
So  it  would  appear  would  a  trust-deed  for  the  benefit  of  creditors."  (B^m  Com. 
fi.634.) 

Bankruptey.^There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  practice  of  those 
parts  of  the  empire  which  follow  the  law  of  England,  and  the  practice  in  Sootiand, 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  estate,  where  both  the  firm  and  individual  partnen 
become  bankrupt.  According  to  the  former,  the  partnership  estate  and  the  indi- 
yidual  estates  are  separated  from  each  other,  each  becoming  liiJ)le  for  its  own. 
debts  in  the  first  place.  The  joint  estate  is  first  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
partnership  creditors,  the  surnlus  only  ^ing  to  ihe  cieditors  of  tiie  seMiate  estates ; 
and  the  separate  estates  are  nrst  apphed  to  the  respective  separate  debts,  the  sur- 
plus only  going  to  the  creditors  of  the  joint  estate.  **  In  Sc<mand,  the  creditors  of 
a  company  have  set  apart,  as  held  in  trust  exdusiyely  for  them,  the  partnership 
estate,  for  payment  of  their  debts  against  the  company ;  and  Uiey  have  a  right  to 
be  raiULed  as  creditors,  for  the  balance  unpaid,  on  the  private  estate  of  the  partners  " 
{BelTt  Com,  ii.  660).  To  the  English  rule  there  are  exceptions.  A  joint  creditor, 
who  is  the  petitionu^  creditor  in  a  separate  fitU^  mhj  prove  against  the  separate 
estate,  and  so  may  a  joint  creditor,  where  there  is  no  joint  estate  whatever,  and  no 
solvent  partner  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  the  company.  Where  a  partner  be- 
oomes  bankrupt,  the  assignee  (m  Scotland  the  trustee  J  takes  his  place  as  a  member 
of  the  partnership,  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  its  affiurs.  The  creditors  are  en- 
titled to  the  bankrupt's  indiviaual  share  of  the  property  in  common,  subject  to  the 
state  of  the  partnership  accounts.  No  member  of  the  company  has  any  claim  on  its 
bankrupt  estate  until  the  claims  of  the  joint  creditors  are  satisfied. 

After  an  act  of  dissolution,  a  partnership  exists  only  for  the  purpose  of  vnnding 
np  its  affairs,  by  converting  the  estate  with  all  expedition  into  money,  and  dividing 
the  proceeds  among  the  p»tners.  It  is  often  agi^ed  that  the  business  of  winding- 
op  is  to  be  transacted  by  one  member  of  the  company,  but  the  parteers  stiU  eon- 
tmue  liable  for  his  transactions  with  third  parties,  so  fkr  as  consistent  yrith  the 
powers  which  the  public  may  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  been  intrusted 
yrith.  Where  it  is  knovm  that  the  partnership  is  dissolved^  sudi  a  person  will  not 
be  entitled  to  pledge  the  credit  of  his  copartners  to  a  nM»tiable  instrument.  It  is 
one  of  the  privileges  of  a  partner  to  insist,  on  occasion  <n  a  diraolntion,  that  all  the 
'    be  brought  to  public  sale.    {Montague  on  PartnertMp,    Cm 


on  Partnership,    Colly er  on  Partnership,    Smith* t  MeroantUe  L,,  18-66.    Bei 
Com,  ii.  612-6o90    [Compamt.    CoiiFOBATiON.    Jontr-SrocK.] 

PASSENGER.    [Customs.    Emioiution.    Smugolino.] 

PATENT-LETTERS  are  those  public  acts  of  the  crown,  which,  being  patent  or 
open  to  the  public  at  large,  have  the  great  seal  appended  to  them.  Corporations 
are  thus  constituted,  and  peerages  may  be  thus  conferred.  The  most  important 
description  of  letters-patent,  however,  are  those  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
patents,  in  which  the  crovm  confers  a  monopoly  in  some  new  invention  of  a  nsefbl 
manufacture  or  commodity,  on  the  inventor  or  those  authorized  by  him.  In  Eng- 
land, by  21  Jas.  I.  c.  8,  this  authority  vnus  retained  when  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  grant  monopolies  in  other  cases  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament^  and  tiiB 
practice  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  adopted  in  Scotland.  By  that  act,  tne  period 
beyond  which  the  crown  cannot  grant  the  privilege  is  fourteen  years  ;  but  by  a 
late  act  a  patent  may  be  renewed  for  seven  years. 

The  procedure  commences  vrith  a  petition,  narrating  the  utility  of  the  invention, 
and  praying  for  the  usual  privilege  of  **  the  sole  wondng,  constmc^tin^  making, 
telling,  using,  and  exercising  of  the  said  invention."    Hie  parts  of  the  Imiigdom  & 
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wldch  tlie  patent  is  prayed  must  be  mentioned.  One  patent  will  sexre  (if  specially 
desired)  for  Enslana  and  the  colonies.  The  patent  states  a  time  within  which  the 
^  specification,''^  as  described  below,  most  be  lodged.  In  practice,  two  months  is 
the  period  when  the  patent  is  for  En^and  only,  four  months  when  it  is  for  England 
and  Scotland,  and  six  months  when  it  is  for  the  United  Kingdom  (Carpmael  on 
PaierUSf  62).  The  expense  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  England  is  estimated  at 
£120,  for  Scotland  at  £100,  and  for  Ireland  at  £125,  or  upwards  {Report  qf  Select 
Committee  on  Patents,  12th  Jane  1829,  p.  17). 

In  England,  the  petition  is  accompanied  by  a  declaration  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  that  the  ^tioner  has  invented  or  imported  the  article.  The  petition 
and  decIsTation  are  lodged  at  the  Home  Office ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  former  is 
retomed,  with  a  reference  to  the  Attorney  or  Solicitor  G^eraL  It  is  in  the  option 
ef  the  applicant  to  lay  it  before  either  of  these  officers.  The  derk  of  the  law-officer 
searches  nis  books  for  a  caveat  that  may  aflTect  the  petition,  and  if  he  find  one,  ^ves 
notice  to  the  party  who  entered  it,  who  has  a  week  to  give  notice  of  opposition. 
The  law-officer  hears  parties  and  reports.  This  report  receives  the  royal  warrant 
at  the  Home  Office,  directing  a  bill  to  be  preparea  for  the  royal  signature.  The 
warrant  is  then  taken  to  the  Patent  Office,  where  again  it  may  be  opposed  on  a 
caveat.  If  the  law-officer  decide  in  favour  of  the  appBcant,  he  signs  the  bill,  which 
then  goes  to  the  Signet  Office,  where  it  receives  a  warrant  calleaa  signet  bilL  and 
passes  to  the  Privy  Seal.  A  Privy  Seal  warrant,  or  Privy  Seal  bill,  authonzinff 
the  appending  of  the  Great  Seal,  is  granted,  and  coming  then  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  it  may  be  opposed  for  the  last  time.  Here  the  letters-patent  are  made 
out  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal. 

In  Scotland,  the  declaration  is  made  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  petition 
and  declaration  are  referred  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  a  Queen's  warrant  is  granted, 
and  the  seal  appointed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  a  substitute  for  the  Great  Seal  is 
appended. 

In  Ireland,  the  petition  and  declaration  are  referred  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  a 
Queen's  letter  is  granted  on  his  report,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  is  appended. 
{Commentary  on  the  Law  op  Patents.) 

low«d  oat  before  the  original  period  of  fourteen 
years  expires. 

ITu  InwntUm^li  is  a  requisite  that  the  in- 
Tention  be  complete  of  its  ldnd,ooDstitatiiif 
when  embodied  a  vendible  article.  The  discovery 
<rf  a  mere  prineipU  cannot  be  protected,— a 
practical  result  in  the  form  of  an  article  of  com- 
merce nmst  be  shown.  The  <n««nf<on  most  have 
been  made  by  the  claimant  of  the  patent,  or 
most  have  been  introduced  by  him  from  a  foreign 
country.  It  must  not  have  been  wed  before, 
or  onployed  as  an  article  of  toade  or  manuibo- 
ture,  either  by  the  petitioner  or  anv  other  per- 
son. Use  to  one  of  the  dlrisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  not  invalidate  a  patent  for  any 
other  part,  if  obtained  bv  the  orighial  inventor 
or  importer  from  abrooo.  By  6  ^fc  6  Wm.  lY. 
c  83,  provision  is  made  for  protecting  parties 
fnm  the  consequences  of  immaterial  and  nomi- 
nal adM>tiMks  of  previous  inventions. 

The  TOle  under  which  the  patent  is  petitioned 
for  b  an  object  of  importance,  as  it  is  by  its  mh 
pUcability  to  the  invention  that  the  lodger  of  a 
caveat  knows  whether  the  application  wUl  inter- 
fere with  himself  or  not.  It  most  convey  an  idea 
of  what  has  been  Invented,  but  of  nothmgmore. 
Thus,  Lord  Cochrane's  patentfor  naphtha-lamps 
was  found  void,  because  it  was  called  **  a  method 
or  methods  of  more  completely  lighting  cities^ 
towns,  and  villages  ;**  whereas,  though  it  was 
only  for  such  a  purpose  that  his  invention  could 


Cbeeot— Any  one  foarins;  that  his  invention 
nay  be  anticipated  before  he  is  ready  to  apply 
for  a  patent,  may  lodge  a  **  caveat^  with  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown.  This  is  a  request  that 
notice  may  be  given  to  the  person  who  enters  it, 
if  application  be  made  for  a  patent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  invention  which  he  describes  In  general 
terms.  The  caveat  secures  no  monopoly  or  ex- 
clusive right  against  the  ptMie  /  its  sole  effect  is 
against  any  oth»  person'^  right  to  obtahi  a 
patent  for  the  invoition.  If  any  person,  there- 
fore, makes  and  vends  the  commodity  in  the 
mean  time,  the  caveat  becomes  useless,  for 
■either  the  inventor  nor  any  other  person  can 
obtain  a  patent. 

When  acaveat  is  lodged,  if  any  person  applies 
for  a  patent  relating  to  the  same  subject,  the 
lodger  receives  notice,  and  has  seven  days  for 
deddli^  whether  he  shall  oppose  the  appUoUion. 
If  he  oppose,  both  parties  are  h^trd  by  the  law- 
oAcer  of  the  crown.  If  the  inventions  are  dif- 
ferent, each  may  obtain  a  patent  If  both  have 
made  the  same  hivention,  neither  can  obtain 
one.  If  the  <Mie  has  borrowed  from  the  otiier, 
bowever,  the  original  inventor  will  undoubtedly 
be  entitled  to  the  patent.  A  caveat  expires  in 
a  year,  but  may  be  renewed. 

Prolongaticn  of  a  patentfor  seven  years,  after 
the  expiry  of  the  original  fourteen,  may  be 
mnted  in  terms  of  the  act  S  dc  6  Wm.  IV.  c  83. 
The  applicant  publishes  his  intention  to  apply 
for  the  prolongation  to  her  mafesty  in  council, 
bj  advertisemoit  thrice  in  the  London  Gazette, 
In  three  London  papers,  and  thrice  in  a  local 
paper— idiere  his  manuiiM^ure  is  carried  on,  or 
lifne  earrv  on  none)  where  he  resides.  He  then 
petittons  the  ooundL    A  caveat  may  be  lodged 


t  the  prolongation.  The  Jndidal  commit- 
tae,  hearinir  parties,  and  examining  witnesses, 
report  whether  the  prolongation  should  be  grant- 
ad  or  not.   TheM  proceedings  must  all  be  fol- 


apparently  be  used,  from  the  noxious  nature  of 
the  materials,  the  hiventkm  was  after  all  but  a 
lamp  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  burning  naphtha, 
and  should,  it  was  said,  be  caUed  so  (Cochrane 
V.  Smethurst,  1  Stark.  205).  The  Utle  must  not 
contain  more  uses  for  the  commodity  than  thoso 
which  it  U  adapted  to ;  so  Felton'k  jtateot  jn 


1827.  for  *'  a  machine  for  an  exp 


JtkMis  and 
correct  mode  of  givbw  a  fine  edge  to  knives, 
raxors,  adsson,  and  other  cutting  taistniments,'* 
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lVMlMldlMid.b«noMtheiiMoblMdeieribed  would 
not  aharpen  tdsson.  (iTMr^  <m  PoloUf,  94.) 
TV  SpeciJIeatfcn  or  detcriptlon  of  the  inven- 
tloB  enrolled  by  the  pftteotee  requires  peculiar 
ftUentloii.  **  The  inventkm  moet  be  accurately 
••certained  and  particularly  deecribed :  it  nuut 
be  aet  forth  in  the  moet  minute  detail.  The  dls- 
doflure  of  the  secret  is  considered  as  the  price 
whidi  the  patentee  pays  for  this  Uniited  mono- 
poly, and  tnerefore  It  ought  to  be  full  and  cor- 
rect, in  order  that  the  subiect  of  his  patent  may 
at  its  expiration  be  well  Known,  and  that  the 
public  may  reap  from  it  ttie  same  adTantaces  as 
have  accrued  to  htan  {Oodfonan  Patentt.  109*7 )• 
On  the  propercharaoteristios  of  thespedflcation, 
Mr  Godson  Ikrther  says,  (p.  118).  *^It  Is  a/lm- 
damtntal  rw2e,  on  whidi  all  others  for  making 
and  Judging  of  a  specification  depend,  that  the 
secret  must  be  disclosed  and  the  iuTention  de- 
scribed fai  sodi  a  maaner  that  men  of  atmmom 
mndent4mdtt*at  with  a  moderxUe  knoieteiig$  of 
the  art,  may  be  enabled  to  make  the  sul^ect  of 
the  patent. 

"  The  description  must  be  cot^ned  to  the 
manu&M!ture,  that  the  novelty  may  be  known. 
Extraneous  matter,  however  learned,  must  not 
be  totroduced  to  darken  it.  Though  it  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  public  in  general,  it  need  not  be 
so  circumstantial,  or  so  explanatory,  that  per- 
sons entirely  ignorant  of  the  science  from  which 
the  subject  is  taken  nmy  thereby  alone  be  able 
to  learn  and  use  the  invention.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  the  description  be  so  condse 
ito"  " 


If  things  are  described  as  being  used  to  produce 
the  effect,  which  really  have  not  been  used,  they 
are  presumed  to  be  stated  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  patent  Such  also  is  the  effect  of  any 
attempt  to  conceal  the  use  of  known  materials 
by  an  obsenre  method  of  describing  than,  or  bv 
a  technical  description  of  the  method  in  wfaico 
they  are  formed,  sodi  as  to  make  that  appear 
'*•    •  (Savory  V.  Price,  1  it  4 


r\  of  the  invention. 
1.) 


fmprwxmmto.— Wherein  iroprovementmere- 
ly  has  been  Invented,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
make  the  terms  of  the  spedflcatlon  such  that  a 
reader  may  be  led  to  taiCBr  that  a  part  of  the 
commodity,  well  known  before,  has  been  inven- 
ted by  the  patentee.  Mr  Godson  lays  down  these 
modes  of  specification  as  the  best  adapted  :— 

'  *  FirHtOj  describing  the  whole  mannfisctore, 
and  then  particularising,  with  great  exactness, 
the  addition  of  the  inventor. 

**  SecomUg,  By  a  description  of  the  whole 
maniiftioture,  pointing  out  the  parts  that  either 
are  old  or  not  material  to  the  invention. 

**  HUrdlif,  By  giving  an  accurate  and  inteltf- 
gent  description  of  the  improvonent,  and  tha 
manner  in  which  U  is  applied  to  the  subject,  or 
parts  that  are  okL 

'*  Fourthly  t  By  describing  the  whole  manu- 
facture, if  it  be  an  improvement  of  another  for 
which  a  patent  has  been  obtained,  taking  care 
to  refer  in  the  new  spedfleation  to  that  of  the 
(15tf-7.) 


^nMMbnant— Qy  6  A  •  Wm.  IT .&  83,  a  1 
who  holds  a  patent  may  otter  an  amenS 
with  the  clerk  of  the  patents  of  Engfaukd,  Beoi- 
tend,  or  Irdand,  with  consent  of  onecf  the  law- 
dHcers  of  the  crown.  The  iiiMi>dinil  naj 
extend  to  "  a  disclaimer  of  any  part  of  eHher 
the  Utle  of  the  invention  or  the  sperWcatwm, 
stating  the  reason  for  such  dfsnlaimer ;"  or  '*  a 
memorandum  of  any  alteration  in  the  said  tMs 
or  spedfleation,  not  befaig  naeh  dlsplaiifr  or 
such  alteration  as  aiuai  extead  the  exdoiive 
ted  by  the  aaid  letters-patent." 


lent  is  considered  a  part  of  the  nacUca- 
tion.  A  caveat  may  be  lodged,  giving  the  partf 
a  ri|^t  to  be  heard  agaiaet  the  aaMndmont  be- 
fore the  law-oAcen.    The 


quire  an  advertisement  to  be  made  bafoc*  ha 
grants  his  consent  to  the  amendmoat.  No 
amendment  can  be  irieaded  in  any  aedon  pend- 
higat  the  time  when  it  Is  earoBeo. 

ExtmUqftke  PrMiepe^UU  a  eoadltkm  la 
every  patent,  that  the  patentee  shall  no4«  by 
assiipiment  or  otherwise,  extend  the  privilege  to 
any  number  of  persons  exceeding  five,  or  open 
any  books  for  poMfo  sabecriptions  te  lalae  monej 
for  carrying  on  the  operation  from  panona  «k- 
ceeding  thaA  nunkber,  and  that  be  shall  not  pre- 
sume to  act  as  a  corporate  body.  Thiadoea  not 
prevent  the  patentee  from  gnmting  lleenaes  to 
any  nmnber  <^  peraoos  to  use  his  patent,  pra> 
vided  the  consklsratkNi  tb^  pay  be  a  sum  eer- 
tafai,  either  reedved  to  full  at  the  time  of  grant- 
inr,  or  paid  periodically.  It  is  when  the  oon« 
slderati<m  for  the  comnumication  of  the  privilcfa 
is  connected  with  the  profits,  and  constitataa  a 
partnership  between  the  patentee  and  the  privi- 
leged  person,  that  the  above  restriction  cornea 
iitto  operation. 

Except  in  10  Ihr  as  thos  limited,  the  Mtantae 
has  full  command  over  his  privilege,  whenever 
it  is  hilirtaiged  he  can  obtain  damagesL 


the  patent  infringed  beavaUd  one  wffl  depend 
on  the  matters  afready  dlseuased. 

By  6  ft  6  Wm.  Iv.  c.  83,  wlraa  a  pctaon  ia 
purraed  for  {nfrfatgement  of  patent,  if  be  intend 
to  object  to  the  indldUy  of  the  patent,  be  mnot 
give  notice  of  hia  oblections;  and  he  can  prove 
no  other  objections  but  sodi  as  he  gives  notioa 
of,  unless  with  the  discretfoenry  pennlsaien  of 
thejudge  on  special  cause  shown. 

The  patoitee  can  ccwvey  his  privOsga  In  fbll, 
with  hb  riglit  of  aoti<Hi,  or  lie  may  eoaamonicBte 
it  by  Ucenee,  or  convey  a  share  la  it,  sa|}eet  to 
theUmitattonsnottoedabove^    It  is  available  to 

creditors  on  bankruptey.     ^ 

By  the  act  of  5  dc  6  wm.  IT.,  wboever,  wiUi- 
out  license  cf  a  patentee,  imitates  liis  nark  or 
stamp,  or  by  the  use  cf  the  word  **  patent,*  or 
otherwise,  endeavours  to  make  artkdet  paas  off 
as  those  of  the  patentee,  is  liable  to  Mm  £50 
for  each  olfonoe.  The  act  permits  an  artiele, 
(or  the  making  of  wlUch  a  patent  Ins  expired, 
to  be  marked  as '*  patent" 

(Oodioa  m  Patmt$,  Hdr^ifd  en  Faiflite. 
Canmaa<mPaleitt$.  WebtteroHPuUtUt,  Bitr* 

-, tom'tMttmialqftkeLM»4(fSeoaand,ga»'a¥i.) 

former  patent.**   (15(^7') 

PAWN,  OE  PLEDGE,  is  s  oontnct  by  whidi  a  lender,  or  other  creditor,  is  pot 
in  possession  of  some  article  of  moTeable  property,  which  he  retains  as  a  seennty 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  There  are  severaf  transactions  of  this  class  which  can 
only  be  l^sally  undertaken  with  a  licensed  pawnbroker,  and  to  theee  eases  the 
statutory  reffuiations  ab^dged  below  strictly  apjdy.  There  are  certain  princifdes 
of  mercantile  law  which,  howeyer,  apply  to  cases  not  coming  within  these  regula- 
tions. 

The  person  who  gives  the  pledge  is  caUed  the  pawner,  and  the  jpown  who 
reoeiTes  it  the  pawnee.  The  contract  is  one  of  those  bailments  to  winch  the  rules 
of  care^il  custody  apply,  and  the  miwnee  is  held  responsible  for  ertUnant  care  <^ 
tiie  pledge  deposttea  witn  him.    [Bailmbnt.]    If»  being  of  a  perishable  charaoter. 
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it  periah  in  the  oonrae  of  nature,  he  U  not  Tesponaihle,  and  mayreoover  hia  noiiey. 
If  It  U  of  a  nature  to  be  deteriorated  b^  ose,  aa  wearing  apparel,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  the  nse  of  it.  In  the  case  of  an  animal  which  is  not  deteriorated  by  nee,  and 
the  cessation  to  employ  which  is  a  loss  of  Taloable  serrioes,— as  in  the  case  of  a 
horse  or  a  dc«,— it  is  an  understood  part  of  the  contract  that  the  pawnee  has  the 
nse  of  the  pled^  Where  there  is  neither  advanta^  nor  disadvantage  to  the 
article  in  using  it,~a8  in  the  case  of  jewellenr,— it  would  appear  that  the  pawnee 
may  nse  the  pledge,  but  that  he  is  absolutely  responsible  for  all  damace  or  loss 
that  may  arise  from  the  use.  He  must  give  up  the  pledge  on  a  tender  of  the  debt, 
and,  unless  by  special  contract,  there  is  no  time  when  the  pledger  cannot  redeem. 
{jSir  E,  TowUmt,  voce  Patm,    Jones  on  BaiimenU,  75-85.) 

Primcipal  SrATDToar  RnevLAnowa  as  to  Pawmbkoksbs. 

B7  8ft  Gca  UI.  0.  48,  and  99  ft  40  0«>. 
WL  e.  90,  ev«ry  pawnbroker  muat  tnka  oat  • 
stamp-UoenseL  Penons  who  take  no  higher 
than  ft  per  cent,  per  annum  for  money  lent  on 
pledge,  are  not  to  be  deemed  pawnbrokers. 
Fawnbfoken  must,  under  a  penaltT,  enter  every 
adraaee  (If  exeeedtaig  5«.),  with  a  deeeription  of 
the  pledge,  the  date,  and  the  name  and  addrees 
of  the  pmon  pawning  the  goods,  and  of  the 
owner,  m  a  bo<A,  and  most  cony  the  entry  on 
the  ticket;  all  advaneca above  10s.  most  be  en- 
tei<ed  in  aseparate  book  and  nombered,  the  num- 
ber being  marked  on  the  ticket. 

The  nawnbroker  must  file  a  duplicate  on  a 
pledge  being  redeemed,  statinghls  profit.  Pawn- 
brakers  recejviim  in  pledge  unfinished  1 


tUTM  or  apparel,  firom  the  penons  to  iHiom  they 
are  ooaunltted  to  be  finished,  forfeit  doable  the 
sum  lent,  and  most  rest<»e  the  goods.  On  the 
HfiHaration  of  the  proprietor  of  any  goods,showlng 
Jnet  cause  to  prerame  them  unlawiblly  pawned, 
wamat  may  be  granted  by  a  Justioe  to  search 
ior  them,  by  breaking  open  doora,  Ac.,  and  to 
iwtore  them  to  the  owner. 

There  are  provisioas  authori^s  JusClees  to 
enforce  restitatioa  of  pledges  for  kMms  onder 
iClO,  on  tender  of  the  son  and  profits.  Where 
a  ticket  ii  destroyed  or  misUld,  the  pawnbroker 
may  be  compelled  to  gire  the  owner  a  copy  of 
tt,  wHh  a  bfamk  aflldavit,  which  being  fiUed  up 
by  a  tastke,  on  eridence  of  ownerriiip  and  the 
fmnfu  solemn  declaration,  restores  to  him  the 
ri^t  to  redeem  the  goods. 

where  It  Is  proved  to  a  Justk»  that  a  pawn- 
broker has  embcssled  or  Injured  a  pledge,  or 
aold  It  before  the  proper  time,  he  may  award 


A  pawnbroker  not  producing  hb  books  and 
papers  unmutllated  when  requM  bjf  a  magis- 


trate, fai  cooseoaence  of  any  criminal  or  other 
queMloo,  b  Uatrfe  to  a  penalty.    


Pawnbrokers 


calendar  month  (a  charge  fbr  one  month  being 
doe  at  any  time  before  its  expiry,  bat  dianes 
for  additimul  months  not  commencing  until  aftw 
the  expiry  of  seven  davs,  and  being  to  the  ex- 
tent of  oniT  one-half  tne  profit,  until  after  the 
expfay  of  the  first  fourteen  days).  For  Ss.  6d., 
one  halfbenuy.  For  de.,  one  penny.  ForTt.fid., 
three  halfpence.  For  lOs..  twopence.  For  12k  9d., 
twopence nalft>enny.  For  Ifis.,  threepence.  For 
17s.  fid.,  threepence  haU^tenny.  For  a  sum  of 
itl,  foorpenoe ;  and  so  on  progreesivdy  and  in 
prop<fftioB  for  any  sum  not  exeseding  40s.  For 
every  sum  exoeedmg  40s.  andnotexceedhig42s., 
eifl^tpenoe ;  and  for  every  sam  exceeding  42s. 
and  not  exceeding  £10,  threepence  to  every 
ib'l,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  ftactknud 
sum.  Where  any  latemiediate  sum  lent  on  a 
pledge  exceeds  28. 6d.  and  doee  not  exceed  40k, 
a  som  of  fourpence  may  be  charged  in  proportion 
to  each  £h  Pawnbrokers  must  expose  to  li^ 
in  their  offices  tables  of  these  rates,  and  of  the 
rates  charged  for  tidcets  as  above. 

Goods  pawned  are  forfeited  on  the  expiry  of  a 
year,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  pawning.  But  It 
nas  been  held  that  the  property  is  not  transfer- 
red, but  that  the  pawnbroker  merdy  has  a  right 
to  seU  the  article ;  and  consequently  that,  on  a 
claim  after  this  period,  with  tender  of  principal 
and  interest,  the  property  must  be  restored  if 
unsold.    (Walter  V.  Smith,  5  Bom.  d[^M.4».) 

An  pledges  for  sums  above  lus.  and  not  more 
than  £10,  must  be  sold  by  auction,  preparatory 
to  which  they  must  be  exposed  to  pabUc  view, 
and  advertised  according  to  fixed  regulations. 
Pictures,  prints,  books,  bronxes,  statues,  busts, 
carvinn  In  ivory  and  marble,  cameos,  intaglfos, 
masioal,  mathematical,  and  philoeophlcal  In- 
straments,  and  dilna,  must  be  sold  ia  sales  by 
themselves,  at  some  one  of  four  periods  ia  the 
year,  vis.  on  the  first  Mondays  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  and  foUowins  days, 
with  the  ittual  preliminaries,  under  pens^y.  If 
the  owner  give  notice  before  one  witness  to  a 
pawnbroker  not  to  sdl  a  pledge  at  the  expiry  of 
a  vear.  It  must  be  kept,  liable  to  the  redemption 
ofthe  owner,  for  three  months  additionaL  nwn- 
brokers  must  keep  accounts  of  such  salee  in  a 
qMdfled  shape,  open  to  any  person  interested, 
on  payment  of  a*penny.  Pawnbrokers  must  not 
purchase  pledges  except  at  the  auctions. 


must  not  take  pledges  from  persons  hitoxicated, 
or  tnm  chlMren  under  18  vears  of  age.  There 
are  also  other  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
friuidnleot  pledsfaigs  and  other  olfooces  incident 
to  the  nature  ofthe  transaction. 

Informatiaa  against  pawnbrokers  for  ofllmoaa 
must  be  siveB  irithin  twelve  calendar  months. 

The  fooowfaig  is  the  rate  of  profit  or  Interest 
which  pawnbrokers  are  entitled  to  charge  per 

PEAR,  the  well-known  fruit  of  the  Pjma  cofumnnit,  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
this  country,  more  particularly  in  Worceeterehire,  where  it  is  made  into  peny. 
*  The  fruit  catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society  contains  above  600  varieties  of 
the  pear ;  and  it  is  there  observed,  that  the  newl  v  introduced  Flemish  kinds  are  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  greater  part  of  tne  sorts  which  have  been  hitherto 
cultivated  in  Ureat  Britain,  and  when  brought  into  use,  will  give  quite  a  new  fea- 
tore  to  the  dessert."  (  Veg.  Subotances^  vol.  i.  p.  234.)  The  quantity  inq»orted  is 
small.  The  timber  of  the  pear-tree  is  light,  smooth,  and  compact,  and  adapted  fer 
carving,  for  picture-frames,  and  tool-handles. 

PEARL  (Fr.  &  Ger.  PerU.  Arab.  Looho.  Pers.  MirwarwetL  Cyn^. 
Mooi1oo\  a  spherical  concretion  found  inside  of  the  shell  of  the  Conc/ta  Maroaritt- 
ferm^  a  testaceons  fish  of  the  oyster  kind.    It  consists  of  alternate  concentric  layers 
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of  membnne  and  oarbo&ftteof  lime.  The  best  are  of  a  clear  bri^t  wbitenees*  free 
from  ipot  or  stain,  with  the  surfitoe  naturally  smooth  and  glossy.  The  largest  are 
the  most  Taloable.  Those  of  a  round  form  are  preferred,  but  the  larser  pear-fliuiped 
ones  are  esteemed  for  ear-rings.  Seed-peark  are  those  of  the  smulest  sise.  The 
most  eztensiTe  pearl-fisheries  at  present  are  those  in  the  Gnlf  of  Manaar  in  Ceylon, 
idiere  the  finest  are  proonred,  and  near  Bahrein  Island,  in  the  G^olf  of  Persia,  llie 
net  revenne  derived  from  the  Ceylon  fishery  for  the  9years  prior  to  1 834,  was  £  145,000; 
in  1835  it  produced  £38,000.  At  Bahrein,  the  fiishery,  aocordmg  to  Lieutenant 
Wellsted,  employs  in  the  season  about  4300  boats.  Pearls  are  also  obtained  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  the  Saluk  islands,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  east.  They  were  also  formerly  procured  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Worid, 
but  the  American  fisheries  are  now  of  little  importance.  Pearls  are  likewise 
fbund  on  the  Algerine  coast,  and  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  In  Britain,  a  coarse 
kind  may  be  got  in  some  rivers,  particularly  the  Tay,  from  a  large  sized  muscle 
"    }Mar      --    .     .         .  ..    .      J..  . 


iUnio  Marg<mt\fera),  The  best  pearl-oysters  are  generally  founa  in  water  about 
7  fathoms  deep,  and  are  procured  by  divers  who  remain  under  water  scraping  Uiem 
off  rocks  for  50  or  55  seconds  at  atime.  A  diver  often  brings  up  in  his  basket  150 
oysters  at  a  dip,  but  at  other  times  not  more  than  5.  The  most  valuable  on  record 
are,  one  purchased  b v  Tavemier  at  Cati&,  in  Arabia,  the  diameter  of  which  was 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch,  the  length  upwards  of  two  inches,  and  tibe  iniee 
£110,000 ;  and  one  obtained  by  Philip  ll.  in  1587,  firom  the  island  of  Marguita. 
off  the  Colombian  coast,  which  vrei^ed  250  carats,  and  was  estimated  at  150,000 
dollars.  The  value  of  pearls,  however,  has  now  fallen,  chiefly  owincto  the  great 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  preparing  them  artificially.  The  best  imi- 
tation ones  are  nerhaps  those  made  by  a  Frenchman  named  Jaquin,  by  covering 
the  inside  of  hoUow  glass  beads  with  essence  d'orient.  Roman  pearls  are  prepared 
with  the  purest  and  finest  alabaster. 

PEASE  (Da.  iEr^.  J>vl,  Ervoten,  Ft.  Pais,  Ger,Erb$en,  It.  PiseflS.  Por. 
ErvUhat,  Sp.  Oiiisantes)^  the  product  of  a  well-known  leguminous  plant,  d  which 
two  species  are  commonly  disun^j^uished  in  this  country^-4he  gray  field  pea  CP»- 
sum  arvetue),  grown  extensively  m  some  parts  of  En|dana,  and  the  only  kind  raised 
in  fields  in  Scotland ;  and  the  white  or  yellow  pea  CP.  Saiivum)^  tiie  species  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  but  which  is  likewise  extensively  reared  in  fields  in  Middlesex, 
Kent,  and  other  £nglish  counties.  Of  these  two  species  there  are  many  varieties. 
The  soil  best  adapted  for  pease  is  a  light  or  sandy  loam  of  some  depth,  and  in  good 
heart ;  but  they  should  not  be  repeated  on  the  same  ground  in  less  tium  10  or  12 
years.  Their  produce  is  very  uncertain  ;  none  of  our  cultivated  crops  presents 
such  fluent  failures.  According  to  Professor  Low,  **  30  bushels  an  acre  are  held 
to  be  a  good  crop  in  most  districts  of  this  country.  PerhajM  the  average  of  the 
kingdom  does  not  exceed  20  bushels  an  acre.'*  Pease  are  highly  nutritious,  and, 
boiled  with  some  animal  fat,  make  an  excellent  food  for  hard-working  men.  The 
garden  varieties  are  esteemed  as  culinary  vegetables  in  their  season ;  the  others  are 
extensively  used  in  feeding  stock.    [Corn.] 

PEAT,  a  kind  of  fbel,  composed  ohiefiy  of  the  decayed  fibres  of  mosses. 

PECK,  a  British  corn-measure,  containing  2  Imp.^allons,  or  9*08  Fr.  litres. 

PECUL,  a  Chinese  weight  equal  133^  lbs.,  but  in  Java  reckoned  136  lbs. 

PEDLAR,  OR  HAWKER,  an  itinerant  dealer  m  small-wares.  In  England, 
a  pedlar  is  required  (under  a  penalty  of  £50),  to  take  out  an  annual  license  firom 
the  stamp-office,  costing  £4  if  he  travel  on  foot  or  with  horses  alone,  and  £8  if  he 
travels  with  a  horse  or  other  beast  bearing  or  drawing  burden.  B^Gure  receiving 
a  license,  the  applicant  must  produce  a  certificate  ox  character  firom  the  paiw 
clergjrman  and  two  householders.  The  words  **  Licensed  Hawker  ^  must  be pUoed 
conspicuously  on  his  pack,  cart,  and  handbills  (50  Geo.  III.  c.  41,  and  l&i  Wn. 
IV.  c.  22,  §  75).  In  Scotland,  the  regulating  act  is  55  <3eo.  IIL  c.  71.  A  hawker 
is  prohibited,  by  48  (too.  III.  c  84,  §  7,  from  selling  tea,  foreign  spirits,  tobacco^ 
or  snuff. 

PELLITORY  iAfUhemit  Ppreihrum),  a  phtnt  cultivated  in  G^ermany  in  Hiq- 
tinrim,  and  near  Magdeburg,  for  its  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  masticatory 
ana  stimulant.  The  root  is  without  smell,  and  when  dry  it  is  some  inches  long^ 
tough,  fibrous,  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  externally  gray,  internally  white. 

PENANG.  PULO-PEN  ANG,  on  PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND,  a  setUement 
of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Arm,  ISO 
sq.  miles.  Population,  40,000,  chiefly  Malays  and  Chinese,  (veorgetown,  the  port, 
pop.  20,000,  is  situate  in  lat.  5*  26'  N.  and  long.  100*  23'  E.  A  resident  is  stationed 
here,  subordinate  to  the  one  at  Singapore. 
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The  graUor  part  of  the  island  it  monDtalnous  and  storil,  or  coTered  with  forests.  A  portion  of 
the  south  and  of  the  eastern  parts  is  lerel  and  coltivated.  The  seasons  are  irreniiar.  The  wet  sea- 
son is  generally  l^om  September  to  November ;  coldest  months,  December  and  Janoaiy ;  hottest, 
Jnne  and  July.  Fahrenheit  ranges  in  <3eorgetown  from  70i  to  90,  bat  considerably  lower  <»  the 
hills.  The  chief  productions  are  spices,  especially  pepper  and  fruits ;  and  the  flshoies  are  exten- 
sive. This  settlemoit  was  formed  in  1786 ;  and  man  its  position,  salubritv,.  and  the  abundance 
of  provisions,  was  found  useftil  during  the  war  as  a  place  of  resort  for  our  shipping :  it  is  at  presmt 
ited  by  vessels  proceeding  fhun  India  and  Arabia  to  China.    It  was  formerly  an  important 


of  pi 
virit 


emporium  for  the  trade  with  the  numerous  petty  and  semi-barbarous  states  in  the  Eastern  Seas ; 
bat  of  late  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Sinoaporb.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  entrepot  for  the 
produce  of  the  countries  In  its  own  nei^bourhood,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra,— the 
native  merchants  receiving  in  exduuage  British  and  Indian  goods.  It  is  supplied  with  rice  from 
Bengal,  Acheen,  and  the  Queda  tenritorv.  In  the  year  1835-36  the  imports  were  valued  at 
j£411,7C9,  and  the  exports  at  ib'4S0,675.    For  measures,  weights,  and  money,  see  Malacca. 

Opposite  to  Penang,  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  is  the  British  province  of  Wellesley,  extending 
about  3U  miles  along  the  coast,  and  from  6  to  10  miles  inland.    Pop.  in  1836,  47,5AA.    The  sugar* 


cane  is  here  extensively  cultivated  by  Chinese  settlers. 

PENCIL  MANUFACTURE.  The  pencils  of  the  finest  quality  &re  made  firom 
plumbago  or  black-lea<Lprocured  in  Borrowdale  mine,  about  nine  miles  ftom  Kes- 
wick, in  Cumberland.  Tne  produce  of  this  mine,  which  belonffs  to  a  company,  is 
I»eriodically  despatched  to  their  vrarehouse  in  E^x  Street,  strand.  London,  con- 
tiguous to  which  their  **  lead  sales  "  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 
The  best  pendls  are  cut  out  by  a  saw  fh>m  sound  pieces  of  plumbaso,  preyiously 
calcined  in  close  vessels  at  a  bright  red  heat.  No  other  lead  is  considered  equal  to 
that  of  Borrowdale.  though  its  quality  is  not  uniform,  but  an  inferior  sort,  imported 
from  Mexico  and  Ceylon,  is  used  for  secondary  pencils ;  and  more  common  ones 
are  now  largely  made  from  a  composition  of  plumbago  powder,  lamp-black,  and 
day.  The  manufacturers  who  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  are.  Banks,  Forster, 
Sl  Co.,  and  Airey,  of  Keswick ;  and  Afordan  &  Co.,  and  Brookman  &  Langdon,  of 
London. 

PENNY,  the  most  andent  British  coin,  was  at  first  composed  of  silyer,  and 
minted  with  a  deep  cross.  When  broken  into  two  parts,  eacn  was  called  a  half" 
permfn  and  when  mto  fbur,  each  was  called  a  faurih-thing,  or  fiiu^hing.  Pennies 
are  still  minted  in  silver,  but  those  in  general  circulation  have  been  for  a  long  time 
made  of  copper.    [Coin.] 

PENS  are  either  derived  from  the  quills  of  fowls,  or  fabricated  from  steeL  Quills 
fitted  for  writing  may  be  obtained  fW>m  many  birds,  but  die  best  are  tiiose  of  the 
goose,  the  only  kind  used  in  large  quantities.  Of  these,  5  are  obtained  fh>m  eadi 
yriuKf  and  20  may  be  procured  from  each  bird  during  the  year.  They  are  arranged 
by  the  quill-dresser  into  **  Firsts''  caUed  Pinions,''  ^conds,"  **  Thirds"  (the  largest 
and  most  valuable) ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  qmlls  are  botii  known  by  tiie  name  of 
^  Fourths  "  or  **  Flags."  To  remove  their  membranous  skin  and  natural  soflbiess 
and  toughness,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  writing,  different  means  are  followed  in  different 
countries.  In  Britain  they  are  now  generally  **  dressed  "  by  the  process  of  duohing^ 
which  is  performed  by  introducing  the  quill  for  a  moment  into  a  redhot  earthen- 
Wiure  retort,  and  then  pasdng  it  quickly  between  a  blunt  knife  and  heated  plate, 
thus  hardening  it  and  freeing  it  from  skin.  They  are  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  25 
each  for  market.  The  Britiiui  and  Irish  are  inferior  to  those  Drought  from  the 
Continent,  especially  from  Riga  and  Hamburg.  In  1841,  the  num^r  of  foreign 
quills  entered  for  consumption  was,  18,000.000. 

Sted-pens  vrere  little  used  until  1880,  when  their  rigidity  was  modified  by  Mr 
Perry,  by  introducing  apertures  between  the  shoulder  and  the  point ;  other  improve- 
ments have  been  since  made  by  him,  and  by  Messrs  Mordan,  Gillott,  and  oUiers ; 
and  the  quantity  used  in  this  country  is  now  very  considerable,  besides  which,  great 
numbers  are  exported.  The  total  quantity  of  steel  employed  in  this  manufacture 
has  been  estimated  at  120  tons,  from  which  upwards  of  200,000,000  pens  are  pro- 
duced. One  Birmingham  manufacturer  employed  in  1838  no  fewer  than  300  per- 
sons in  making  steel-pens.  They  are  besides  extensively  manufactured  in  London 
mnd  ^leffldd.  There  are  many  idnds,  but  the  common  **  three-dlt  pen  "  has  long 
been  and  still  is  a  favourite.  When  first  introduced,  steel-pens  were  as  high  as 
8b.  a-groes ;  they  afterwards  fell  to  4s.,  and  now  they  are  produced  at  Birmingham 
at  fourpence  a-groes ! 

PEPPER,  a  name  dven  to  several  aromatic  berries  or  fhiits  extensively  used 
M  condiments.  Four  different  kinds  are  distinguished  in  commerce  :  black  pepper, 
long  pepper,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  Guinea  pepper. 


India ;  Bomatra,  paitloalarQr  the  W.  coast,  and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Siam» 


Black  Pvppm  ( Do.  Pqper,  Fr.  Poivrt,  Ger.  fiMMortee PMkr,  It,  Pep$ nero.  For.Pimenta, 
e^Pimimta.  BtO.  Gd-mirdl,  Pers.  Ti»UMeaA)»  the  most  important  of  aU  spices,  is  the  pro- 
dnct  of  a  slender  olhnbing-plant  or  vine  {Piper  nigrum)^  extensively  cnlUvated  in  Malabar,  to 
,_«-.« ___...   V  .^   -,         . ihipelago;  Siam, 
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■BdMiilMea.  ThebettlstiMtorMUalMr.  Tb*  pluls  beglii  to  b«u>  to  their  fiwMh  jmt,  an 
prime  in  their  MTenth,  and  mdniOly  <lecline  about  their  tenth  year.  Generally,  the  eattore  ia  not 
dIflicuH,  and  two  crops  are  yielded  annually ;  bat  the  prodooe  U  subject  to  great  fluetoatioBs.  Tbe 
berries  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  are  gathered  before  ripening.  Tbey  are  at  first  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  but,  by  drying  fai  the  sun,  become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  surCMse :  taste,  hot  and 
fiery ;  odour,  slightly  aromatic.  The  laxgest,  heariest,  and  least  shrivelled  are  the  best.  Pepper 
•old  ground  Is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  powder  of  the  husks  of  mustard-seeds,  or  burnt 
crusts;  and  Dr  Paris  states,  that  there  are  artificial  berries,  which  maybe  detected  by  tbeir 
erumblhig  when  fanmersed  in  water.  **  White  pepper,"  the  fhiit  of  the  same  plant,  gathered  after 
It  is  ftiUy  ripe,  and  freed  of  iu  dark  coat  by  macerattoa  to  water,  is  smooth  on  the  eurlbee,  and 
■illder  than  black  pepper.    It  is  Uttle  used. 

Loifo  ParpsR  (Fr.  Polvre  long,  CK**  ^t^>'^  J^^'  I^  Pf**  <v^0)»  b  also  the  prodaet  of  a 
elimblng-pkmt  (P.  /on^ion),  abundant  to  the  B.  Indies.  The  berries  are  smaU,  and  dfamsed  to 
short,  dense,  terminal  spikes.  They  are  gathered  unripe  and  dried,  when  they  become  of  a  dark- 
gray  colour.    Their  odour  to  (Untly  aromatic ;  but  to  taste  they  are  ezceedtog  hot 

CATKNirB  Pbppbr  (Ft.  PoiffTt  <r  Sgpaone,  Oer.  SpmtUdur  l^fi^.  It.  F^enoiw  tmmmm£i^ 
Is  a  mixture  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  dUlbrent  species  of  CbpsiOKM,  more  espeelilty  ef  tha 
a  AM<»o0wCCiirLLiM].  the  a  OMKintm.w  Spanish  pepper,  and  the  C  taecotmn,  or  bird  pepper, 
natives  of  the  East  and  We^  Indies  and  South  America.  It  to  brought  to  Bnglaad  to  the  state  of 
powder  from  the  West  Indies.  In  taste  it  to  very  fiery  and  acrimonfous ;  its  colour  to  reddish.  H 
is  employed  in  medicine,  but  to  chiefly  used  as  a  sUmulattog  condiment,  being  an  eeienHsl  Ingre- 
dient in  curry-powder. 

OniNKA  PappcR  consists  of  the  aromatio  seeds  of  two  spedes  of  Araommn  {A.  gramm  Pawaiitoi, 
and  A.  grandijkurwm^y  found  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  and  imported  toto  Britato  from  Sierra 
Leone  and  other  places.  They  are  powedkilly  stimulant  and  cordial,  and  are  used  for  the  maub 
purposes  as  cardamoms. 

The  trade  in  the  three  last  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  that  in  Uadc 
pepper,  which  has  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  East  India  commerce  from  a  remote 
period.  This  trade  has  greatly  benefited  b^r  the  opening  np  of  the  CompaBT*a 
moncpoly ;  the  price  in  London  (in  bond)  having  been  reduced  from  upwards  of  Is. 
per  lb.  to  about  4d.  The  consumption  has  also  been  increased  considerahlj  in 
this  country  by  a  reduction  of  the  extraya«ant  duties  with  which  the  commodity 
was  burdened  during  the  late  war.  In  1826.  the  duty  per  lb.  was  lowered  from 
2b.  6d.  to  Is. ;  and  the  consumption,  which  had  previously  been  only  about  1,800.000 
lbs.  a-year,  was  advanced,  in  1834,  to  2,457,020  lbs.  A  further  reduction  of  aoty 
to  6d.  per  lb.  was  made  in  1837 ;  but  this  has  not  been  followed  by  the  increase  an- 
ticipated, the  consumption  in  1841  not  having  exceeded  2,750,798  lbs.  The  imports 
vary  greatly;  the  amounts  in  1838,  1839, 1840,  and  1841.  having  been  respectively 
8,6&i342  lbs.,  9,798,059  lbs.,  5,927,959  lbs.,  and  12,928,758  lbs.  Excepting  smaU 
quantities  brought  direct  from  Sumatra  and  other  Indian  islands,  and  Western 
Africa,  almost  uie  whole  is  imported  from  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Oom- 

S^ny.    The  surplus  over  our  own  consumption  is  re-exported  to  all  parts  of  Ewope, 
e  north  of  Africa,  America,  and  Australia. 

DiiTerent  estimates  have  been  formed  as  to  the  extent  in  which  pepper  is  produced. 
The  latest  is  probably  that  frimi8hed,in  1840,by  Mr  De  H.  Larpoit,  diamnan  of  the 
East  India  Association,  to  the  Lords'  Conmiittee,  on  the  petition  of  the  East  India 
Companv.  According  to  that  gentleman,  **  pepper  is  produced  in  Sumatrm  and  tbe 
Archipelago  to  the  extent  of  35/)00,000  lbs.;  and  Malabar,  whidi  is  our  own  (sap- 
sing  In£a  to  be  all  one  country),  produces  from  15,000,000  lbs.  to  20,000,000  lbs." 
'ar.  Paper,  1840,  No,  368,  Q.  403.)    [Pimerto.] 

PERMIT— ^Ijrotftf.  Each  statute  imposing  an  excise  duty  generally  spedfiea 
a  certain  limit  as  to  quantity,  beyond  which  the  commodity  in  gnestion  eannoi  be 
conveyed  from  place  to  place  without  a  permit  from  an  officer  oi  exdse.  The  gM- 
eral  system  of  granting  permits  is  regulated  by  2  Wm.  IV.  c  16.  No  officer  can 
gnmt  one  untiT  a  request  note  be  presented  to  him.  The  note  must  be  signed 
by  the  person  desiring  the  permit,  or  by  his  deik  or  servant,  and  must  ooDtain  the 
date  of  requesting,  the  places  i^m  and  to  which  the  commodity  is  to  be  removed, 
and  the  names  and  designations  of  the  sender  and  receiver.  When  the  par^  de- 
siring the  permit  is  not  licensed  to  deal  in  the  commodity,  he  must  satisfy  the 
commissioners  of  excise,  or  the  coUector  or  supervisor  of  the  district,  that  all  outiei 
have  been  paid ;  and,  where  the  goods  are  not  merely  transferred  to  other  premises 
of  his  own,  but  are  conveyed  to  another  person^  he  must  make  a  declaration  that 
they  have  not  been  sold.  Exciseable  commodities  removed  irithout  pemii  are 
forfeited,  and  every  person  concerned  in  the  removal  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20Ql 
The  permit  specifies  a  time  within  wliich  it  is  available,  and  if  not  need  within 
that  time,  it  does  not  protect  the  goods  from  seizure  on  their  removaL  It  is  open, 
however,  to  prove  to  the  court  tlukt  .the  delay  was  occasioned  purely  by  acciirait. 
A  permit  not  used  must  be  returned  ;  and  when  there  is  no  return,  if  the  officer, 
on  taking  an  account,  find  no  decrease  of  stock  corresponding  to  the  permit,  tlie 
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difference  is  forfeited.    Tbere  ean  be  no  action  for  tbe  price  of  exciseable  coiomo* 
ditiefl  delirered  without  a  permit. 

PERRY,  the  fermented  juice  or  wine  of  the  pear.  In  this  country,  it  is  chiefly 
made  in  Worcestershire. 

PERSIA  (Pers.  Iran),  a  kingdom  in  Asia,  extending  i^m  26^  to  89*  N.  lat., 
and  from  44*  to  62**  £.  long.,  and  bounded  N.  oy  the  Russian  Empire,  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tartary;K  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan;S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  W. 
by  the  Torkish  Empire.  Area,  450,000  sq.  miles.  Population  vaguely  estimated  at 
9,000,000,  composed  chiefly  of  Mohammedans  of  the  shiite  sect.  The  kingdom  is 
divided  into  13  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts.  Capital,  Teheran ;  pop. 
70.000.  The  government  is  a  military  despotism,  vested  in  a  sovereign  under  the 
title  of  shah. 

The  eoiiBtey«achibits  great  divenltias  of  surfiMe,  cUnuite,  and  productions.  Its  most  renuu-kable 
faatores  are  Its  ohoins  oi  rocky  mountains,— 4t8  long,  arid,  riyerleas  vaUoyB,— «id  still  more  ex- 
tensive mH  or  madj  deserts.  In  the  N.  and  E.  parts  it  is  eold,  mountainons,  and  barren ;  in  the 
middle  parts,  sandy  and  desert;  in  the  W.  and  B.  it  is  warm  and  fertile ;  and  **  dreariness,  soli- 
tnde,  and  heat  **  ate,  aocordina  to  Morier,  the  chief  characteristios  of  the  shores  of  tlie  Persian 
GoU.  The  greatw  portion  is  devoted  to  pasturage,  on  idiich  are  reared  horses,  sheep,  and  goats. 
The  hones,  stronger  and  mme  serviceable  than  the  Arabian,  are  liig^Iy  esteemed.  The  sheep  are 
of  the  long-tailed  qiedes,  producing  however  verv  fine  wo<4 ;  while  that  of  tlie  goats  of  Kerman 
possesses  manv  of  the  qualities  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Cashmere  variety.  The  fruits  are  of 
peculiar  exe^ence ;  and  the  wine  of  Shiras  b  celebrated  throughout  the  east.  The  mulberry  also 
grows  in  sach  abundance,  eepedally  in  the  north,  as  to  render  sOlc  the  great  staple  of  the  king- 
dom. The  grains  cultivated  are  ^iefly  tliose  of  Europe.  The  other  vegetaUe  productions  are 
cotton,  tobaoeo,  suffff,  drags,  and  dye-stufis.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  copper,  iron,  salt, 
bitumen,  and  naphthiL 

In  former  times  Perda  was  distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the  fiabriCB  suited  to  the 
ostentatious  taste  of  oriental  countries ;  and  these  manufactures  are,  though  to  a  limited  extent, 
still  in  existence.  The  other  articles  made  consist  chiefly  of  arms,  earthenware,  leather,  paper, 
and  Jewellenr. 

The  commetee  of  Persia  has  at  no  time  been  oonslderable.  Besides  insecurity  of  propcrtv.  It 
has  to  contend  with  various  natural  obstacles,— roads  have  scarcely  ever  existed,  navigable  rivers 
are  unknown,  and  the  seaports  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  only  means  of  transport  Is  on  the 
backs  of  cameto,  mules,  or  small  liorses ;  hence  the  prk»  of  all  commodities  becomes  greatly  en- 
hanced bv  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  principal  raw  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and 
■rain,  dried  fhiits,  sulphur,  horses,  wax,  and  gall-nuts;  and  the  amount  of  the  three  first  might 
be  greatly  extended.  Of  manulisctured  goods  Persia  sends  out  only  a  few,— almost  entirely  to 
ItuaBia,--«onslsting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  and  cotton  stdn,  with  some  gold  and  silver 
brocade.  Besides  Russia,  the  principal  intercourse  is  with  Turkey,  Bagdad,  Arabia,  the  Usbecks 
and  Turkomans  on  ibeir  northern  frontier,  and  India.  In  deiding  with  aU  these  countries  except 
the  last,  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour  of  Persia,  and  the  excess  of  her  exports  is  returned  m 
boUion  (composed  oi  ducats,  dollars,  Oerman  crowns,  and  sDver  rubles),  which  is  chiefly  trans- 
ported to  India  In  return  for  the  lam  surplus  produce  brought  thence  annually  either  bv  way  of 
Bushire  or  of  Gatml  to  Herat  and  Vecd,  and  oestined  to  si^y  ^^e  countries  towards  the  west^ 
The  total  hnports  are  said  to  exceed  fai  value  £3,000,000. 

IMtMi  manuCMtures  are  sought  after  to  an  extent  onlylimited  by  the  means  of  the  purchasen* 
Recardinff  En|^  cloth— a  leading  import— Lieutenant  Bumes  states :— **  When  I  was  in  Persia 
In  the  end  of  1832.  the  colours  most  fai  request  were  Oxford  blue,  blue,  and  brown ;  next  year  they 
may  change  to  red  and  gray ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  daA  coloured  thor  gokerally  soil 
best.  The  outer  garment  of  most  respectable  persons  Is  made  of  broadcloth;  and  a  cheap  kind 
that  will  keep  its  colour  Is  the  best  for  export  No  hij^-priced  goods  of  any  description  should 
ever  be  sent  into  these  countries.**  The  British  trade  by  wav  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Port  of  Tre- 
Uxottd,  and  thence  overland  by  Balbout,  Ersooum  and  Tabris,  is  somewhat  on  the  increase ; 
tfaoogh  cramped  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the  people,  and  by  the  large  increase  of  the  exports 
of  Tondsh  raw  sflk  from  wusa  to  England,  wliiah  checks  the  trade  in  Persian  silk.  The  most 
tanportant  part  Is,  however,  conducted  at  Bushire,  which,  since  the  decline  of  GomtHt)on,  has 
become  thedilef  empoium  for  the  maritime  commerce  of  Persia. 

BusMre  is  sitttate  on  the  Persian  Oulf,  in  lat.  99"  O'N.,  long.  S(f*  BT  B,;  pop.  16,000.  It  ii  a 
meao  and  dirty  town,  buHt  on  the  nOTtfaen  extremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula.  l%e  anchorage  con- 
sists of  an  outer  and  inner  road ;  the  fcvmer  b  not  very  safe,  but  the  latter,  distant  about  21  miles 
from  tin  town,  in  4|  fathoms  mud,  is  free  from  danger.  Bushfre  Is  frequented  by  ships  from  all 
parts  of  In^ ;  and  her  merdiants  suroly  the  greater  part  of  Persia  with  Indian  and  European 
eommoditisa.  From  Bombay,  Bengal,  Muscat,  and  other  pteces,  are  imported  cotton,  woollen, 
•ad  silk  goods,  shawls,  hardware,  watches,  and  leweUery,  indigo,  steel,  lead.  Iron,  red  lead,  xlnc, 
tin,  bamboos,  cardanKMDs,  cloves,  cinnamon,  oiina  ware,  cassia  buds,  coffee,  camphor,  linger, 
musk,  nutmegs,  pepper,  sugar,  sugar-candy,  turmeric,  and  tobacco.  The  principal  returns  are 
bolUon  and  sflk,  besides  which  there  are  exported  drujn  of  various  kinds,  sheep's  and  goat's  wool, 
CWimere  abawls,  carpets,  rose  water,  ottar  of  roses,  Shirai  wfaie,  Ac. 
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3V  JfaoMffcv  and  WeighU  vary  not  on^  in 
dUTerent  places,  but  also  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  employed.  The  com- 
BMrn  cobit  or  gux  =  86  Imp.  inches ;  the  royal 
ma  =  371  Imp.  inches ;  the  Tabris  archin  =s  44 
uip.  incnes.  The  league  or  parasang  =  ^^  (^ 
a  decree  of  the  equator,  or  Si  Imp.  miles  neariy ; 
tetdiitaaces  are  oonunoQly  measured  by  the  au- 


gage  or  Airsocb,  the  space  walked  over  by  a  horse 
in  an  hour,  estfanated  by  travellers  at  4|  Imp. 
miles ;  great  distances  are  reckoned  by  the  day's 
journey  of  a  caravan,  about  30  miles. 

The  artaba  com  measure,  of  26  capichas,  60 
chenicas,  or  800  sextarios,  s  9  Winchester,  or 
1*999  Imp.  bushel  nearly. 

The  principal  commercial  weight  Is  the  bat- 
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coins  we,  berfdes,  in  dreolatloii,  ftWAj  ftwit^ 
Bpaoiah  and  Qerman  dotlan,  andRuaiaD  niblat* 
ormanMs;  the  latter  current  only  in  the  diatrieii 
bordering  on  Turlccy  and  Ruaub  Laiye  pay- 
ments are  generally  made  br  weight. 

The  PuUie  Revenue  is  eetimated  I7  Mr  FmMr 
at  £1 ,500,000,  derived  from  regular  and  Irregular 
taxes,  annual  presents,  fines,  conflacalions,  and 


rent  of  crown  lands  and 

A  Treaty  qf  Commerce  with 
eluded  October  88, 184L 

Art.  1.  **  The  merchants  of  the  two  migfa^ 
states  **  are  reciprooalW  allowed  to  buy  and  asB 
fa>  any  part ;  and  on  the  goods  wliidi  tiief  fan- 
port,  customs  duties  shall  be  leried  onoe  for  aB 
on  entering,  and  on  exports  at  the  time  of  goiqf 
out ;  the  amount  of  each  being  that  leried  on 
merchandise  of  the  most  favoured  European  na- 


Art  9:  Brltafai,  berides  the  East  India  Gol^ 
resident  at  Bnsiilre,  is  allowed  to  have  < 


maa,  of  which  there  are  Innumenble  varietier: 
the  btonan  of  TUiris  of  6  rattsls,  800  derhams, 
or  flOO  miKals  =  6'34  lbs.  avoird. ;  S  hatmans  of 
Tabris  =  1  batman  of  Shiras.  Gold  and  sQver 
are  weighed  by  the  derham  s=  liiO  troy  grahis 
nearW  {  bat  the  miseal  or  iderham  of  Boshire  is 
only  711  troy  grains,  oraboat3  dwts.  Theabas, 
pesirl  weight,  =  Si  troy  grains. 

lf(»mr.— The  common  integer  of  account  is  the 
toman,  an  imaginary  money,  divided  into  8  reals, 
10  sahib-karanns,  90  panabato,  50  abassis,  100 
mamoodis,  SOOsbahies,  or  10,000  altens :  hi  some 
places  accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  4  shahies 
or40paras.  40  piastres  =  1  toaum  of  account  = 
10b.  sterling.  The  pwree  ia  M  tomans,  about 
£85. 

The  ootas  are  too  variable  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  to  any  certahi  or  uniform  standards;  the 
principal  are,— in  gold,  the  mahomet-sliahie, 
worth  about  lOs.  6d.,  and  the  bUaelie,  dk ;  in 
silver,  the  sahib-karaun,  and  the  panabat ;  gold 

tomans  and  silver  rupees  of  different  vahies  also  only  at  Tehersn  and  Tabris.  Persia  ia  to  have 
drcuhtte  near  the  seaooast    A  variety  of  foreign  coimuIs  at  Bombay  and  London. 

PERSIAN,  a  plain  sUken  fibbrio,  ezoeedingly  flimsy  in  teztore. 

PERSONAL  PROTECTION,  jfn  the  Bi^mipt  Law  of  Scotland,  is  a  judicial 
act,  haying  the  eJBTect  of  shielding  a  debtor  from  arrest  for  civil  debt.  It  is  a  prero- 
gative of  tne  Coort  of  Session,  and  was  formerl]^  an  act  of  judicial  discretion.  Al- 
tnon^  now  granted  as  a  matter  of  routine^in  yirtne  of  statutory  regulations,  it  is 
still  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  withhold  it  on  cause  shown.  By  tne  Sequestra- 
tion Act  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  41),  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  awards  sequestration,  grants 
a  warrant  of  protection,  to  endure  till  the  meetmg  for  electing  the  trustee  <§  13). 
At  that  meeting,  or  the  meetb^  after  the  bankrupr s  examination,  or  at  any  special 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  a  majority  in  number  and  value  of  the  creditors  preseni 
may  resolve  to  authorize  the  trustee  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  the  protection  (§  58). 
rSBQUEsnuLTioN.]  Bv  the  Cessio  Bonorum  Act  (6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  |  16).  the 
Court  of  Session  and  tne  Sheriff  are  respectively  empowered,  in  cases  before  tnem, 
on  proof  of  the  statutory  notices  to  the  creditors,  to  gnmt  vrarrant  to  liberate  th« 
debtor  if  he  is  in  prison,  and  if  he  is  at  large  to  grant  him  personal  protection^  on 
his  lodging  irith  tne  clerk  of  court  ^  a  bond,  iriui  a  sufficient  cautioner,  binding 
themselves  that  he  shall  attend  all  diets  of  court  whenever  reauired,  under  su^ 
penalty  as  may  be  reasonable,  and  which,  if  forfeited,  shall  be  aivided  among  the 
creditors.''    [Cessio  Bonorum.] 

PERU  extends  1680  miles  along  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America,  from  Ut.  ^l"*  28"  S. 
to  lat.  8*  8(K  N.  Boundaries,  N.  Ecuador ;  E.  Brazil  and  Bolivia  ;  S.  Bolivia ; 
W.  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  485,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  1,800,000,  of  which  240,820 
are  Spanish  Creoles,  the  rest  Mestizoes  and  Indians.  Cental,  lama ;  pop.  70,000. 
Crovemment,  republican ;  the  legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  and  nouse  of 
representatives ;  the  executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  assisted  by  a  ministry  and 
a  council  of  state. 

Peru  is  naturaUv  divided  into  three  regions,  which  diflSsr  greatly  in  dimate  and  prodoc 
1.  The  **  Talles,*'  or  coast  region,  oov^ing  92,600  sq.  miles,  the  greater  part  sandv  or 

wastes,  but  having  the  valleys  with  which  it  is  Aurowed  rich  and  well  cultivated.    The  d  

is  dry,  moderatdy  warm,  and  veiy  healthv;  and  the  European  cerealia,  maiae,  rioe,  and  the 
sugar-cane,  are  cultivated ;  also  the  Irnits  of  S.  Europe,  including  the  vine,  from  the  pvodoee  oi 
which  both  wfaie  and  brandy  are  manufactured.    Nitrate  of  soda  abounds  in  the  soothemdistitotsb 

and  ifJt  is  procnred  on  the  shore- 

2.  The  *'■  Montaiu,"  or  refllaD  nf  tm-^  ATi.i'^i,  fxu'TMl^.  hriotit  ^u^M^i^i  «i,q.  miiO''  tu  «-?asieTO  Imir 
li  CfjVpPNf  *fiih  fiirwtfl.  but  tlnj  vft-^tcru  mauDtaln.>  are  Dearly  bare*  Scvtria]  ot  Use  v:ilj«n,  par^ 
tlt^u IftTly  t hilt  a r t h«  n i rj  Jauin ,  nf^ f LTtlle an '  1  luof J4. ral &b'  v^c-Jl culH v-^t LM),  Tlit;  f rnsi I tft aii<]  fntiu of 
Kiiropt^  jiTti  KTuwTi  ill  tiiLL  hei^lii^r  c||i4tr1ct»4  and  traj^ti^  prOiJocUt  Jnciiiflin^  pocs*  tintit;  vaSk-yt ;  n^bD* 
ill  Ihe  twittLTn  foregiSTclDchoDa  hmkt  copA.ibj»»  coital, ^nd  other dm^  ufc  prbcur^^^.  On  die  pa^iira  at 
i1]«  UibLclfttiiti,  iDSTiy  tAitk,  liorscip  and  mulaa  ore  reur^v^l ;  hhu  Ikii^aft,  ii^tln^i  benMt  of  oardifTi  u«[ 
th«  hif^U  r]dg«.  ThlA  i^^on  AhuuncL»  In  mlnenilr,  imrtinilnrLj  fiilviT,  tTieiiilii^>fl  uf  vhiiiii, «!  PSSCO 
and  OiiAJ^yoe,  nn  the  richest  In  8.  Am^rim.  [HuLLiaN.]  QukKillt^er  It  obtained  al  Mwtt^ 
carfillca,  anfl  ifald  fjcrura  In  if>\t"rn\  stTViomi  :  iroti,  Itad,  copvper,  uil  brt(D«tOnv  we  ilid  Cmm& 

^  TLi?  *'  liifljtcm  FUnft,'*  oiteiiilJEi^  IfTIM^f  »q>  btilM*  iN)a!il^  of  toicfta  attntiatiag  |»  nae 
piwxa  mllh  hav^atinaM  ;  the  whole  iinculiii-at^d  :  tboupr>U  aa  fiu-  u  kuowni  thb^ii  tba  t      ^  ' 
region  fif  TYm.    Jn  t|i«  forifsti;  the  Indiana  procure  iranilUt^  Kiuiapiu-llla.  ^|i«Iba»  Bopal,  c 
and  other  funi^  fuid  resltis^  wUicb  atv  trui  to  tlie  BruirJnn  Httktoenttoa  the  Agaas 

>]aniib<;tEireft  cfin  icarct^ly  b«  HAiii  t'i]  4^KiKt  v  Aitd  inliind  t»de  is  ItnptKled  hj  the  1 
niittiro  of  the  coiinirj^  a^ad  the  wjiui  of  ^afrUifCvroadit  a  ddect  not  mpplted  by  oavlpilile  wiv 
But  the  marltljnf  i!oiniTii.T(?e  is  {TonitdcTiiblef  embnclnK,  besldee  tbat  proper  to  Ihc  namAtft  IM 
gTisLi^T  part  of  that  of  nolfvia*  of  ^liKdi  Aria  tinit  the  other  BOUtfiuru  porU  of  Ptemj  a>v  Ae 
EiatunJ  ouiltfb.    An  actJvt'  iDtvrccmrto  ia  EoalnbUood  with  the^itUoiuIbf  toarltljDQ  et^toi^  lu  ftlileh 
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«agar,  w1im»  brandy,  Mlt,  and  other  coininoditiei«re  sent ;  but  the  most  important  is  that  with 
Burope  and  the  United  States,  to  wliich  Peruvian  and  BoUvian  produce  were  exported  in  1838  to 
the  amount  (exclusive  of  $859,823  of  Colombian  and  Central  American  produce) ,  of  S8.061  ,fi03.  or 
£1,612,318.  Of  this,  S6,542,0f>2,  or  £1,308,412,  consisted  of  bulUon;  whereof,  $1718,206  were 
shipped  from  Bolivia,  and  $4,823,856  from  J?em:  the  remainder  was  made  up  of  31,008 
qumtais  wool,  hi  value  £93.485;  30,412  quinUls  cotton,  £72,043;  129,610  quhitals  nitrate 
of  soda,  shipped  wholly  from  Iquique,  £51 ,844 ;  besides  5479  quintals  bark ;  2742  dozen  chinchilla 
skins ;  12,073  quintals  copper  ore,  or  barillas ;  8155  hides ;  14,900  quintals  sugar ;  and  6256  quin- 
tals tin.  The  exports  also  embraced  cinchona,  sarsapariUa,  and  otner  drugs.  About  two-wirda 
of  the  bullion,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  other  articles,  were  sent  to  Britain ;  the  remainder  mostly 
to  the  United  States  and  France. 

The  imports  condst  chiefly  of  British  mannlbctures,  mostly  cottons,  but  embradng  likewise 
considerable  quantities  of  woollens,  linens,  silks,  and  hardware ;  the  whode  (as  ^nftlued  in  Britain), 
amounting,  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  respectlvelv,  to  £412,196,  £635,058,  and  £799,991 ;  which  was 
exclusive  of  quickdl ver  and  other  foreign  goods  reshipped  firom  Britain.  A  variety  of  manuikctured 
articles  are  hkewlse  brought  from  the  United  States  and  France. 

¥oKn.r-^kiUao,  distant  6  miles  lirom  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  a  tongue 
of  huid,  ia  lat.  12^  4'  8.,  k>ng.  TT  14'  W.  It  is  well  fortified ;  but  the  houses  are  mean-lookmg. 
The  roadstead  is  the  best  on  the  Peruvian  coast ;  and  there  is  arude  pier  accessible  to  large  vessels. 
In  1839,  60,749  tons  of  shipping  entered,  including  11,364  tons  British. 

Arica,  iarther  S.,  in  lat  18»  SOT  a,  long.  70»  2V  W..  is,  owir 


Dually,  nearly  one-half  Britteh. 
Payta,  Lambayeque,  Pisco,  Tslay,  and  Iquique,  are  the  chief  other  ports. 
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78  per  cent.    The  Interest,  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, rests  unpaid  from  October  1 ,  1825. 

A  TVea^y  withBritahi,  June  5,  1837,  provides 
for  reciprocal  protection  to  trade ;  places  the  two 
states  mutually  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favour- 
ed nations ;  exempts  the  subjects  of  the  one  ooun- 
trv  residing  in  the  other  from  all  compulsory 
militarv  service,  and  in  the  event  of  war,  is  to 
allow  them  6  months  to  wind  up  accounts ;  and 
contains  a  neat  variety  of  other  regulations,  for 
which  see  HerttUVt  Treaties^  vol.  v.  p.  383. 


Mtaturet  and  Weif^,  same  as  Spain. 

Jfofwv.— The  integer  of  account  b  the  dollar 
of  8  reals,  usually  estimated  in  Pern,  in  conver- 
sions into  steriing,  at  4s.  The  Peruvian  dollar  is 
coined  at  the  rate  of  6h  to  the  maro  of  silver,  of 
the  standard  of  10  dwts.  20  grains. 

Ftnancet.—Tht  revenue  is  commonly  stated  at 
$5,000,000,  or  £1,000.000,  but  we  have  no  recent 
account  of  it,  or  of  the  domestic  debt.  The  foreign 
debt  consists  of  three  British  loans,— £450,000 
contracted  to  1822,  at  88  per  cent. ;  £750.000  in 
1824,  at  82  per  cent. ;  and  £616,000  in  1825,  at 

PERUVIAN  OR  CINCHONA  BARK,  a  celebrated  medicine  obtained  from 
a  eenoB  of  trees  {Cinchona)  conjBned  to  the  lofty  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in 
S.  America^  between  La  Paz,  in  about  22**  S.  lat.  and  Santa  Martha,  near  10''  N. 
lat.  Its  feDrifoee  powers  are  said  to  haye  been  made  known  in  Europe  in  1640Lb7 
a  Conntese  Cinchona,  wife  of  the  viceroy  in  Lima,  who  had  been  cured  by  it.  The 
bark  is  collected  in  tne  forests  in  the  dry  season,  between  September  and  Novem- 
ber, and  sent  in  bundles  in  the  green  state  to  the  nearest  inhabited  place,  where  it 
18  aried  in  the  sun.  the  utmost  care  being  requisite  to  protect  it  fVom  wet,  as  even 
a  few  hours'  dew  falling  on  the  half-dried  bark  will  give  to  the  interior  a  blackish 
appearance,  and  sreatly  lessen  its  value.  The  finest  is  said  to  come  from  single 
trees  growing  in  tne  coldest  and  most  elevated  spots,  but  there  are  many  varieties; 
and  as  mixtures  and  adulterations  are  also  common,  great  experience  is  necessary 
to  select  the  finer  kinds.  Of  these,  the  four  following  are  distinguished  by  British 
druggists. 

1.  Crown  Bark  (Sp.  CatcariUaAna  de  Urittuinga)^  the  produce  of  the  C.  Condaminea  of 
Humboldt,  found  near  Loxa,  is  quilled,  straight,  6  to  15  inches  long,  from  the  size  of  a  crow-quill 
to  that  of  the  thumb  in  diameter,  and  in  thicluiess  from  1-aoth  to  l-6th  of  an  inch.  Epidermis 
entire,  with  external  surfiM»  longitudinally  (tirrowed,  and  crossed  with  fissures ;  it  presents  vari- 
ous tints  of  gray,  irregulariv  covered  with  mtoute  white  lichens.  Inner  sur&ce  and  powder  of  a 
cinnamon  brown  colour.  Taste,  bitter,  somewhat  acid,  aromatic,  and  astringent ;  odour,  faint, 
peculiar,  and  aromatic    The  quills  of  middle  size  are  preferred. 

S.  Gray  Bark  (So.  CoicariUa  provinziana),  also  called  silver  bark,  and  Huanaco  baric, 
procnred  from  the  C.  berobicuUUa  of  Humboldt,  is  exported  from  Lima.  It  occurs  in  quills  larger 
than  the  preceding,  leas  ftirrowed,  more  uniformly  grayish-white,  inside  redder,  fracture  closer 
and  more  resinous ;  epidermis  entire.  Taste  and  odour  nearly  identical  with  crown  baric  It  is  a 
superior  khid,  but  it  comes  mixed  with  ash-bark  and  rusty  bark. 

3.  Ymllow  Bark  (Sp.  CascariUa  Calisaya),  the  source  of  Quiivikb,  Is  shipped  at  Arica, 
bat  its  oriffin  Is  doubtfiiL  It  occurs  partly  quilled  and  partly  flat.  The  quills,  laiver  than  the 
crown  and  gray,  are  9  to  15  inches  long.  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  l-8th  to  l-3d  inch  thick ; 
g«nerallv  single,  with  tlie  epidermis  wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  with  transverse  fissures ;  rough ; 
invyish-brown,  mottled  with  lichens.  Inner  suHace  smooth,  and  yellower  than  the  preceding 
kinds.  Transverse  fracture  close  but  splintery.  Taste  and  odour  stronger  than  crown.  The  flat 
pleoes,  often  stripped  of  their  epidermis,  are  8  to  18  inches  long,  and  1  to  4  inches  broad.  Good  flat 
bark  to  preferred  to  the  quilled ;  and  the  finest  are  the  middle-sized  pieces,  dense  and  close  in 
texture.    Cuzco  bark  and  Orange  bark  are  sometimes  substituted  for  this  kind. 

4.  Rbo  Bark  (Sp.  OueariUa  coUnrada),  also  of  unknown  origin,  consists  sometimes  of  quilled, 
bat  more  oonmonly  of  flattish  pieces,  from  9  inches  to  S  feet  long,  1  to  A  inches  broad,  and  i  to  | 
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Indi  thick ;  genermllxeoTered  with  the  enidennis,  whieh  b  rough,  wrinkled,  little  flflnrtd.  reddiik- 
brown,  with  gnyUti  effloreacenee  fai  the  doDowk,  from  lichens.  Taste  very  bitter  and  aatflugwiL 
The  quills,  ttnular  hi  size  to  those  of  yellow  bark,  are  paler  than  the  flat  pieoai.  Red  bark  is 
scarce,  dear,  and  nnij  seen  gennineu 

The  faiferior,  yet  still  genuine  kinds,  are  chiefly,— A8h4iark,  of  unknown  orfghi,  nwslly  osed 
for  adulteratinjg  crown :  Rusty  baric.  Imported  from  Lima,  little  esteemed,  and  in  Britain  par- 
chased  only  for  the  German  market :  White  Loxa  bark  differs  little  tnm  RnstT :  Hard  Cartba- 
gena  bark,  and  Woody  Carthagena  bark,  both  ouilled  and  flat,  are  little  vahied :  Cmco  bark,  a 


good  species,  very  bitter,  to  rare  hi  the  Endish  trade :  and  Orange  bark  of  Bogota,  which  re- 


sembles yellow  bark,  but  to  spongy,  and  feeUy  bitter ;  it  to  rare  bi  Burope.  Pale  baric  to  an  old 
vague  commercial  term  applied  to  inferior  barics.  The  spurious  barics  nsed  In  adolteratioaB 
are  chiefly  species  of  Exostcmma,  Bnena,  and  Btrjdinos.  For  farther  detaUs,  we  refiM-  to  Dr 
Chrtotison's  Dispensatory,  the  work  chiefly  nsed  hi  compiling  thto  article. 

Chichona  bark  is  brought  to  the  United  Kingdom  n  chests  or  serons,  from  Chili  and  Pcni.  Tha 
quantity  imported  varies  greatly  from  one  year  to  another ;  but  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  to 
1840,  it  amounted  to  nearly  280,000  lbs.,  of  which  about  90,000  lbs  wore  catered  for  home  oob- 
sumption,  and  the  rest  re-exported  to  the  Continent. 

PETROLEUM,  a  Htammoas  kind  of  mineral  oil :  at  the  osnal  temperature  it 
is  rather  thicker  than  common  tar,  and  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  thickens,  and  passes  into  a  species  of  bitumen.  An  oil  similar 
to  naphtha  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation.  It  is  principally  found  in  coal  dis- 
tricts. Its  chief  localities  in  this  country  are,  Ormskirk  in  Lancashire,  Coal  Port 
near  Colebrookdale,  and  Pomona,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  In  Asia  it  is  found 
plentifully,  and  its  uses  to  the  inhabitants  are  important :  firom  Mosul  to  Bagdad 
it  is  used  instead  of  oil  for  lamps  ;  when  mixed  witn  earth  or  ashes  it  serves  formeL 

PEWTER  is  commonly  made  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  of  lead  ;  but  a  fine  kind 
is  said  to  consist  of  tin  mixed  only  with  a  little  antimony  and  copper.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  drinking-yessels ;  formerly  plates  and  dishes  were  also 
made  of  this  alloy. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS,  an  extensive  noup  in  the  N.  E.  extremi^^  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  betwixt  lat.  B*"  and  20**  N.,  and  long.  120»  and  126«  £.  The 
chief  islands  are  Luzon  or  Lu^onia,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Negros,  Masbate,  Zebu,  Bohol, 
Leyte,  Samar,  and  Mindanao.  The  whole  are  claimed  by  Spain:  but  soTeral  of  than 
are  independent. .  Population  subiect  to  that  kingdom,  in  1837,  3,202|760,  of  which 
2,264,807  were  in  Luzon ;  chiefly  Papua  negroes,  Malay 8«  and  other  Eastern  tribes, 
with  about  3000  Europeans.  Tne  government  is  vested  m  a  captain-general,  who 
has  extensive  powers.  These  islands  have  been  possessed  by  Spain  since  1564. 
They  were  taken  by  the  British  in  1762,  but  restored  in  1764. 

Few  t^pimtriei  aPt?  mott  fiiTOUrvd  m  to  wcU  wnd  crttmflto  thiin  ih\i  Vljilippinfi*.    The  aijj 
TantARi^  ittid^'r  whitlx  ihuy  luboiir  sre  a  vary  rrequeru  L-i(»fjsij;re  to  t'kmbijoc?  JUsii  tvjjbooiu, 
lomowhat  liieM^ivo  mowiure.    Tl*c  mlny  atnl  wlnd,v  *^a«n  E^omUv  bkiU  frum  Mhj 
tember,  Botnctinie?  mj  liito  a«  tbc  bu^nnln^  ut  DeceiDli«r:  in  Jtttreand  Jolj*  tbewfnids 
blow  with  incr^ljblti  fury  In  the  N.  part  of  Lurnn.    Kotw{th«t«ai1h«  1A  '    "  ' 


tuifEfit  or  Ih^lr  itiouii>ttiLn»  Ji&d  m-aAitf^^Sta  prcTcnt  th«  lioAt  tnm  I ... 
«s  a  fciiurtil  *priii)f  amtiniitsa  n  Uw^  pitiportlon  of  Uno  year,  if  the  i 

the  ErIiriuiLe  would  be  uDubj^ctinnnJjJi!.    Tti  thtftiwJiirHlant  ntou^turoi  h      .     ^  ._ ,. 

1bi<  i^reiit  iLUurkuict?  of  the  country,— (I  lu  cri'ii^  tttlTij;  oJwiiVJi  ctu^'fcd  wftli  tet^'ntMiA  tl^so^i 
Yi'ir^tatlon.  Tlje  Uifandi  nto  cnpablo  of  producing  aJI  eofcinEiU  cctttitnodltjfra.  In  i*««nl  ptem 
there  arc  mtncA  of  fp^id  juitl  trmi/ltut  the?  art  not  woriiLed.  TtiL*  cbW  oh^ci  ot  taKtuXkm  U  rici, 
vbicli,  with  fifth,  foniji  Iho  rirdjnary  food  of  til*  rukUvts.  Tha  other  produrtj  rmiiiMt  OiQSi  f^ 
tntpUil  muntric*  in  Retirr&J.— inrludJiij  muar,  cUpfi^  iTuRlvnt^l  in  tha  plain  of  Farainna  In 
Luxnn,  iMi^nv,  uiid  tohsicco  of  Aipefior  qimllEj,  liudl^Ot  t^^^  a  ^[l.^{l>tv  of  commcidlbkH  pwulw  t4 
tlie  KAHi'fln?^  Tsij(?tA&;  tlmlier,  wol]  ockptod  for  fifiipbulkltFi^.  i&  (\jmni  bri  Luidoip  atwdmair 
uid  a  ipertca  of  native  homo.  Of  Ijiie  vourv  thfi  ^emiiTid  tor  opium  In  Chloa  htm  led  lo  Xh*  inwsi^ 
dtiction  tind  cuUiTBtion  of  tho  pappjr,  (or  wlUcft  ihfi  tnW  b  *dl  lulctptcd,  Tbt*  wtt^  uil  liaiiws 
lrirFjduci'<l  by  the  >)piuilanli  liave  multiplied  »o  iimrh  that  tbi-y  riHT  wEld  uiiutJir  thit  m 
»nd  are  diaitronHd  in  jatl'C  num1x'»  for  dm  hMcL    Fl^  btH^undlti  tlte  b«i^  otid  erwlx. 

The  freojicniiahJaL^  pniltioD  nf  thn  ridllppities  Is  mort  favoiirtiblci  fur  cotnipcrdtl  t 

IndlB,  Awwrlni,  AujjttnhiL,  and  Chlnii.    Tlidr  WcihltT  to  Uhmn  li  Indeed  their  l,_ ,... 

pK-nlLLritj.  the  R.  ma  nf  Luxon  b4?inFl!ttto  more  tliari  4<*)  ftiil«i  diilant  frvm  thv  pnntnwi  rf 
Foki^n  ntid  Cfintcm.  ThU  pnitJmrty  has  At  i]iiT«rcDt  tlm^  iu?U«d  the  JaliAitj  laf  111 i  Oliiim,  iiid 
would  al*rtn  thum  ntfll  uicire  if  the  B|i&nbu-c]£  displayf^^i  uniim^  quA  tmYlty^ 

Manilto,  tlir  Ctti^ltnl,  aDil  comnKTrcljii  fmiKiiiuin  niths:  Pbhippmm*  Um  tn  W*  \^^  H^.  tmt^ 
12V  r  K.^  In  tho  B.  t^nm  of  nn  I'jtt^n^iT?  bny,  on  th*^  B,  W,  Exiwt  af  Luwm.  HitAadiod  the  ^fiLi 
of  tJie  livL-r  Puij;.  vhich  H  hi^i-u  about  u  hniOLil  u  the  TliEmim  at  VauxJulL  t^tf$  li  *  b«r  at 
tUc  i!iitninf4^,  nxpf  iiliicli  th'>r«  juv  only  13  fci*t  of  wiit«r  nt  iqsntiir-llilvi,  cud  ililpi  nolnrlvi  ivttil 
about  li  mile  from  tbt.'  nhorv,  oxcept  durf ri;^  tha  fi.  W.  monv^^Hin*  Aval  AprU  Is  MffnoAHf*  vUfa 
they  1ak«  ilieEt^^F  itt  (^'nritc,  »  sn.m»  fiQit  3  k4£tu«  Su  pf  HhjiIIIa.  PopOktiiiti,  Iwlndtel^  W#»« 
»uburf>f,  iJ^^/H^Xf,  Tim  forE^frf^  trade,  b^Ioni^ft  nrottitian  In  BpuMiA  AiwrtOI,  «m  iwtitefeftf  t| 
onui  g^itUimn  auniuill^  to  Aotpviim^  hul  stne^a  that  efv<fni  it  ba^  been  thrown  mm  Id  ^'^ur  mtfmw. 
iod  materially  fncrttaasd  by  liittmronrvc  with  tbe  UrrlLjsh  juid  AmvF\cui$,  Tht  tit^  mx^ent  la 
(N  Eimpcaii  miirlf^  afe  i-ugur.  tndlfi^,  nun,  r:i^r»,  henap,  bldts*  f»ittnn-wi»K  udeMil&:  Mdtd' 
UhfMf  riqe,  ■apan-wood,  cdlbte  btnJb'  twits.  And  triptttve.  btiuUl  ttEU^#li  of  (ofTK,  «boa^,  I 
pwrli,  m0th»Ki-pmsit  tortqiH-tlion,  und  cotdngf  anabo«ti»vrfdd.    tUmimr^  ' 
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IndiidIiige<maid«ntiJ«  qtuntUto  of  BritlBh  cottons  and  woollens,  are  Imported  tliroagli  varfoos 
Gbannels. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars ;  and  the  measures  and  wdgfatsare  partly  Spanish  and  partiy  Chinese* 

PHOSPHORUS  is  usually  obtained  by  acting  upon  powdered  bone-earth  with 
snlphoric  acid.  When  pure,  it  is  tastelera,  colourless,  or  of  a  pale  buff  hue,  semi- 
traiiflparent,  and  flexible.  Sp.  gr.  1770.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  a 
slow  oombuation,  exhaling  luminous  fiiines  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cesaitj  of  preserving  it  in  water.  Phosphorus  and  some  of  its  combinations  are 
nsed  m  mMicine,  and  for  certain  purposes  in  the  arts. 

PIANO  FORTE.    [Musical  Instruments.] 

PIASTRE,  the  dollar  of  exchange  in  Spain,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Peso  de 
Plata,  is  an  imaginary  money  estimated  at  8  reals  old  plate,  or  15  reals  2  maravedis 
yellon  :  and  as  the  hard  dollar  [Dollar]  is  worth  20  reals  yellon,  the  piastre  is 
equivalent  at  par  to  3s.  l}d.  sterlm^.  The  piastre  or  piece  of  eight  was  formerly 
a  silver  coin  worth  about  48. 6d.,  bemg  in  fact  the  old  dollar.  The  piastre  is  also 
a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Turkey,  where,  however,  it  is  now  so  much  de- 
preciated as  to  be  worth  only  fh)m  2d.  to  2^d.  sterlinc^. 

PIC,  OR  PIKE,  a  Turkish  cloth  measure,  equal  }  Imp.  yard. 

PILCHARD  (Fr.  Sardine^  Pelamide,  Ger.  SardeUe.  It.  Sardine.  Sp.  Sar- 
dma  arenguey,  a  species  of  herring  iClupea  p%lchardtu\  about  the  same  length 
as  that  fish,  out  having  its  bod^  thicker  and  rounder,  and  its  scales  larger.  It 
frequents  the  British  seas,  but  is  only  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  shores  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  chiefly  from  Dartmouth  to  Padstow,  round  the  Land's  End  ; 
the  principal  fishing  stations  are,  St  Ives,  Mountebay,  St  Mawes,  and  Mevadssey, 
where  they  arrive  in  shoals  in  August  and  September,  and  again  in  Novem- 
ber or  December ;  and  are  caudit  ooth  by  scans  and  by  drift-nets.  They  are 
sold  on  the  beach  at  about  Is.  per  100.  Those  intended  for  curing  are  first  salted  in 
heaps,  and  then  packed  into  hogsheads,  each  containing  about  2500  fish.  The  oil  with 
which  the  fish  aoounds  is  afterwards  extracted  by  pressure,  48  hhds.  yielding  about 
I  tun  of  oil.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  perhaps  of  less  comparative  importance  at 
present  than  it  was  70years  ago.  An  opinion  prevails  that  it  has  been  injured  by 
the  withdrawal,  in  1827,  of  Sie  bounty  of  8e.  6d.  upon  each  hhd.  exi>orted  ;  but 
thou^  the  temporary  effect  may  have  been  severe,  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
fishery  will  no  doubt  be  benented  by  the  return  to  a  more  healthy  system.  At 
present  about  3500  men  are  employed  at  sea,  and  5000  men  and  women  on  shore. 
The  capital  directly  invested  in  tne  fishery,  in  1827,  was  stated  by  Mr  Couch  to 
Mr  Yarrel  to  be  «44l.2I5 :  it  is  now  probably  much  less.  The  home  market  is 
almost  entirely  confinea  to  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  scarcely  any  reach  London  ;  and 
it  is  stated  as  a  reason  for  this,  that  they  are  not  a^eeable  to  the  public  taste. 
About  30,000  hhds.  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  to  Naples,  Venice,  Leghorn,  An- 
oona,  Genoa,  and  Trieste.  The  consumption  at  most  of  these  places  nught,  now- 
eyer,  be  0reatly  increased  by  a  reduction  of  the  present  heavy  duties. 

PILOT,  a  person  taken  on  board  a  ship  at  a  particular  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  steering  it  throuj^h  a  river,  road,  or  channel,  or  from  or  into  a  port.  Pilotage 
up  and  down  the  rivers  Thames  and  Medway,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  coast 
from  Orfordness  to  the  Isle  of  Wif^t,  is  regulated  by  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  125, 
which  gives  the  appointment  and  general  superintendence  of  pilots  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Trimty  House  of  Deptford  Stroud,  exceptiuji;  those  under  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who,  however,  act  under  similar  regulations.  The 
statute  directs  that  no  person  shall,  under  tne  risk  of  incurrinij;  severe  penalties, 
take  charge  of  a  vessel  as  pilot  without  a  license  from  the  Trimty  House  or  Lord 
Warden^  and  such  license,  which  is  only  to  be  granted  after  an  examination  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  person  seeking  to  obtain  it,  may  be  suspended  in  cases 
of  negligence  or  misconduct.  In  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pilots  are 
appoint^  and  reg^ulated,  either  by  local  acts  of  Parliament,  or  oy  ancient  char- 
ters of  incorporation  ;  but  several  provisions  in  6  Greo.  IV.  c.  125,  are  applicable 
to  all  parts  of  England. 

In  all  those  parts  of  a  voyage  where  a  pilot  is  employed  by  regulation  or  usage, 
termed  *•  a  pilot's  fairway,"  one  must  be  obtained  (Vide  Abbot  on  Shipping), 
The  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel  having  a  pilot  on  board,  licensed  by  the  ordi- 
nary custom  of  the  place,  is  not  responsible  for  any  damage  which  arises  from 
neglect  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  or  the  individual  appointed.  But  his  proceed- 
ings must  not  be  controlled  by  the  master.  On  the  otner  handj  the  presence  of  a 
pilot  does  not  absolve  the  nuister  from  the  consequences  of  iigury  caused  by  his 
own  carelessness  or  want  of  skilL 
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In  some  forei|^  ooontries  the  term  pilot  is  ftirtber  applied  to  an  officer  whose 
special  duty  it  is  to  steer  the  Tessel  durinc  the  ^nend  course  of  the  voyaee.  No 
such  officer,  howerer,  is  known  either  in  the  British  merchant-seryice  or  ^ips  of 
war.  In  the  latter,  the  charge  of  the  helm  is  one  of  the  many  duties  of  the  mas- 
ter and  his  mates. 

PIMENTO  (Fr.  &  Ger.  Phneni.  It.  Pepe  garofanaio),  a  small,  dry,  reddish- 
brown  berry,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  (Myrtus  PimerUa)  common  on  the  N.  side  of 
Jamaica,  whence  it  is  called  Jamaica  pepper.  It  is  also  named  Allspice,  from 
its  taste  and  flaTonr  (qualities  which  reside  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  berry) 
being  supposed  to  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  or  doves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs. 
Hie  oemes  are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  smallest 
and  most  fragrant  being  preferred.  The  produce  of  the  pimento  crop,  thongh  some- 
times Tcry  abundant,  is  Tariable  j  and  there  is  seldom  a  plenteous  harvest  above 
once  in  five  years.  A  corresponding  fluctuation  occurs  in  the  annual  importations 
into  Britain,  which  varv  from  about  1 ,000,000  lbs.  to  upwards  of  3,000,000  lbs.  With 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  from  the  United  States  and  other  places,  pimento 
is  imported  wholly  from  Jamaica,  the  produce  of  which  has  declined  consider- 
ably of  late  years.  It  is  packed  either  in  ba||^  or  hogsheads.  On  an  average  of 
the  five  years  to  January  1842,  the  quantity  imported  vras  1,181,435  lbs.:  entered 
for  home  consumption,  304,164  lbs.  The  excess  of  the  former  above  the  latter 
was  re-e^orted  to  the  Continent,  and  to  British  America  and  Australia. 

PINCHBEXDK,  a  factitious  metal  resembling  brass,  but  containing  more  copper. 

PINE,  a  fiskmilv  of  trees  iPinus)  mostly  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Ammca.  Tney  almost  all  affect  sihceous  sandy  soils,  but  many  will  floorish 
in  rocky  and  comparatively  barren  lands.  The  trees  are  various  in  siie.  llieir 
chief  use  is  in  domestic  architecture  ;  whence  the  pine  has  been  called  ^  the  build- 
er's tree."  Having  usually,  however,  a  long,  straight,  conical,  undivided  trunk, 
several  kinds  are  prized  for  ship-masts,  ^ey  all  yield  resinous  matter.  The 
chi^  species  are  the  following : — 

Tna  CoMMOir  Pink  or  Scotch  Fir  (P.  l^vegtrU).—Th\B  speclet.  of  which  there  are  manj  ts- 
rieties,  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  forest  trees,  wheth  w  as  regards  its  hardy  habits,  its  rapid  growth, 
or  its  value  in  the  production  of  useful  timber,  the  '*  red  deal "  of  the  carpenter.  The  best  is  that 
nearest  the  root.  In  Scotland,  the  fir  often  acquires  a  great  sixe,  the  climate  being  well  suited  to 
it.  In  Bn^and,  it  ia  chiefly  yalued  as  a  screen  or  nurse  to  other  trees.  Dense  forests  of  it  coTer 
the  mountainous  tracts  of  Northern  Europe,  the  timba'  of  which,  with  its  resinousproducts,  tar, 
PITCH,  and  TURPBKTncB,  forms  the  great  st^Ie  of  many  of  the  Baltic  states,  llie  finest  is  the 
Norwegian :  that  shipped  from  Memel,  Riga,  and  Dantsic  is  inferior  to  it,  though  stiU  good. 

Thb  ComtoK  or  Whitb  Larch  (P.  Larix)^  a  natire  of  Switserland,  Russia,  and  Siboria,  grows 
Tery  erect,  with  drooping  brandies,  gradually  diminishing  from  the  base,  and  dving  it  a  pyramidal 
form.  No  tree  has  received  greater  attention  in  modem  times  from  the  BriUsh  planter.  It  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  by  Lord  Kames  in  1734 ;  many  millions  were  afterwards  planted  on  the 
Atholl  estates ;  and  it  b  now  extensively  cultivated  upon  barren  exposed  hmd  tiirougbont  Bri- 
tain. It  grows  rapidly,  and  produces  timber  of  great  excellence,  both  for  domestic  purposes  and 
shipbuilding :  it  is  equally  good  throughout  its  thickness,  possessing  no  sap-wood.  The  larch 
also  yields  **  Venice  turpentine,"  and  ito  bark  is  nevly  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  oak. 

Thb  Norway  Sprucr  Fir  (P.  ^Mer),  which  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  constitutes,  with  larch, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  vast  woods  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  It  is  inferior  to  lardi,  though 
durable  and  of  a  fine  even  grain.  In  the  market  it  is  called  white  or  Christiania  deaL  The  tree 
attains  a  large  sise  on  cold  damp  days,  situated  on  declivities. 

Thb  Black  or  Rbd  Sprucb  Fir  (P.  Nigra  or  Rubra)  grows  in  the  most  Indement  r^oos  of 
N.  America,  especially  in  swampv  valleys  having  a  deep  bhick  soiL  Its  timber-HBtrong,  liriit, 
and  elastic— is  of  great  value.  It  is  employed  for  the  yards  of  ships,  and,  in  districte  when  OM^is 
scarce,  also  for  their  knees ;  though  apt  to  split,  fioors  are  also  occaskmally  Uid  with  it.  Hie 
White  Spruce  (P.  Alba),  oftoi  found  along  with  it  in  Amwica,  is  smaller,  and  yidds  inferior 
timber. 

Thb  Wbtuootr  or  Ambricah  Whitb  Pinb  (P.  SXrobut),  with  an  erect  and  lofty  trunk,  b  a 
native  of  Canada  and  of  the  more  northern  dbtricts  of  America.  It  grows  very  Csst  in  shdt»ed 
situations  and  moderatdy  moist  sandy  soib ;  and  produces  the  dean,  white,  soft,  but  perbhable 
timber,  called  fai  America  '*  Pine,"  Uuvdy  exported  in  the  form  of  deate  both  te  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies.    It  b  also  much  used  in  shipbuilding. 

Thb  Tbllow  Pibb  (P.  Mitis)  b  a  fine  tree,  inhabiting  the  pine  forests  of  North  America, 
yielding  timber  of  great  value  both  for  domestic  and  naval  architecture,  provided  the  sap-wood  b 
removed.    In  Britain  it  b  regarded  as  very  durable,  and  hi  America  it  ranks  next  to 

Thb  Southbrr  Pinb  (P.  AutUralis  or  palusMs),  the  best  spedes  in  the  New  World.  Thb 
tree  b  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  whore  it  grows  fh>m  60  to  70  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  from  15  to  18  inches  in  dUmeter  for  2-dds  of  ito  length.  It  produces  light,  dear,  and  dura- 
ble timber,  which  b  extensively  used  hi  shipbuilding,  especially  for  masts ;  also  abundance  of  tar. 

The  chief  other  species  are  the  Cedar  [Cbdar]  :  the  Red  Pbie  (P.  JUtinosa)  of  Canada,  viekhng 
a  fine-grained  strong  durable  wood  of  a  close  texture :  the  Coisioan  Pine  (P.  lort'cio),  a  noble  tree 
of  a  Europe,  extensivelv  toed  by  the  French  in  shipbuilding :  and  the  Silver  Fir  (P.  PicaU 
larsely  grown  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir  of  N.  Amerkia  yidds  wood  or 
little  value;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  essence  of  spruce  b  obtained  from  ito  shooto,  and  tts  bark  b 
exoeedinglty  Taloable.    C^mbbb.] 
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PINE-APPLE,  the  well-known  succulent  fruit  of  a  tropical  plant  (Anantuta 
«a/tva),  indigenous  to  America  and  the  W.  Indies,  but  commonl^^  reared  in  hot- 
houses and  pots  in  Britain.  It  is  the  most  luscious  fruit  produced  in  this  kingdom, 
where  its  noble  appearance  has  always  rendered  it  a  special  object  of  horticultural 
enterprise.  In  £nj|land  it  has  been  obtained  of  a  size  weighing  14  lbs.  In  its 
aboriginal  state  it  is  inferior ;  and  except  perhaps  the  Burmese  pines,  the  most 
delicious  specimens  are  the  produce  of  this  oountry. 

PINK  fioOT.    [Spiqeua]. 

PINS  (Fr.  Epmgles.  Ger.  Stecknadein)  are  made  on  a  great  scale  at  Birming- 
ham, where  some  manufacturers  employ  soTcral  hundred  persons  in  the  fabrication 
of  these  little  instruments ;  they  are  also  largely  produced  at  Warrington,  Sheffield, 
Gloucester,  and  London.  Of  late  several  beautiful  inventions  have  been  success- 
ftilly  employed  to  make  pins  almost  entirely  by  machinery.  The  number  daily 
maae  in  this  country  for  nome  use  and  exportation  is  estimated  by  Dr  Ure  at  fifteen 
millions. 

PINT,  a  British  measure  equal  i^th  part  of  a  gallon.    [Measures.] 

PIPE,  a  vrine  measure  varying  in  different  places.    rMEASURBS.    Wine.] 

PIPE-CLAY,  a  very  plastic  and  tenacious  kind  of  clay,  of  a  gravish  or  yellow- 
ish-white colour,  foundfnear  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  isle  of  PurDeck,  and  other 
places.  It  is  manufactured  into  tobacco-pipes ;  and  is  besides  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  queensware  pottery,  as  well  as  a  detergent  by  scourers  of  cloth. 

PISTACHIO  NUTS  (Fr.Ptt/acA«».  Get.  Pistachen.  It.  Pistaoehi^Fasiucchi)^ 
used  at  the  dessert  and  for  confections,  are  the  fhiit  of  a  small  tree  (Pistacia  vera) 
indigenous  to  Svria  and  Persia,  but  now  naturalized  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  They 
are  moderately  large,  of  a  red  or  pink  colour,  and  contain  a  greenish  kernel,  having 
a  pleasant^  sweet,  unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  almoncb.  They  are  imported 
into  Britain  from  Turkey,  France,  Sicilv,  and  other  places. 

PISTOLE,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  equal  |th  of  the  Doubloon. 

PITCH,  a  substance  made  by  meltm^  coarse  hard  resin  with  a  portion  of  tar, 
l^erally  one-half ;  but  the  quantity  is  mcreased  or  lessened  accordmg  to  the  con- 
Bistencyof  the  latter. 

PITuH  BLENDE,  a  ponderous  metalliferous  ore,  of  a  blackish  colour,  much  va- 
lued by  porcelain  painters.  Localities— Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungarj,  and  Cornwall 

PIX,  the  name  given  to  a  box  kept  at  the  British  mint,  in  which  a  small  sample 
of  the  coins  struck  are  deposited,  m  order  to  be  assayed  and  compared  with  a 
standard  preserved  in  the  Exchequer.  This  operation,  called  the  **  Trial  of  the 
Pix,"  is  performed  in  presence  of  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  officers 
of  the  mmt,  and  ajury  of  the  Groldsmiths'  Company.  An  account  of  this  ancient 
ceremony  will  be  found  in  Ruding's  **  Annals  of  the  Coinaxe."  It  now  usually 
takes  place  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  master  of  the  mint  before  his  predecessor 
receives  a  discharge. 

PLAICE,  a  species  of  flounder  {Platetsa  viUaarU)  taken  in  abundance  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  spawns  in  February  or  March  ;  and  is  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  table  at  the  end  of  May. 

PLANE,  a  British  forest  tree  {Platimu)j  admired  for  its  beauty ;  bat  of  little 
value  except  for  ftiel. 

PLANTAIN,  a  delicious  fhiit,  yielded  by  the  Mma  tapientufn,  a  plant  about 
15  or  20  feet  in  height,  found  in  most  tropical  coimtries.  It  closely  resembles 
the  banana ;  is  at  firat  ffreen,  but  when  ripe  of  a  nale  yellow  colour,  about  a  foot 
long,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.  In  favourable  situations,  however, 
it  is  to  be  found  of  nearly  a  foot  in  circumference,  with  a  length  of  seven  or  eight ; 
and  a  bunch  sometimes  contains  from  160  to  180,  and  weighs  from  66  to  88  lbs. 
It  is  generally  cut  when  unripe  ;  and  after  being  skinned  is  roasted  and  served  up 
as  br^d.    It  is  also  used  for  fattening  domestic  animals.    [Banana]. 

PLASMA,  a  green,  semi-transparent  calcedony,  having  a  dark  tint,  which  is 
said  to  be  coloured  by  chlorite.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  India,  and  is  brought  to 
this  oountry  in  the  shape  of  b^ids  and  other  ornaments  ;  occasionally  specimens 
are  found  among  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

PLATA,  LA,  REPUBLIC.    [Buenos  Atbes.] 

PLATE  AND  PLATED  WARES.  Plate  is  a  term  applied  to  gold  and  silver 
wrought  into  furniture  or  ornaments.  Plated  wares  are  articles  made,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  preceding,  of  base  metal,  coated  over  with  gold  or  silver.  The  gold- 
beaters* trade  is  carried  on  in:  London,  and,  though  to  an  inferior  extent,  in  Bir- 
mingham^  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Liverpool.    Silver  and  silver-plated 
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goods  are  nubde  chiefly  in  London,  Binningliam,  and  Sheffield.  The  qiiantity  of 
cold  and  sUver  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  ia  considerable ;  irat 
beyond  the  produce  of  the  duties,  mentioned  below,  we  possess  no  data  for  com- 
puting its  amount.  The  value  of  plated  wares  annually  consumed  has  been  esti- 
matea  so  high  as  £1,200,000,— this  department  having  derived  great  advantage 
from  the  perfection  of  the  machinery-  now  used  in  this  country  for  rolling  metals ; 
while  it  has  no  doubt  likewise  received  encouragement  from  the  heavy  daties  im- 
posed on  gold  and  silver  articles.  The  declar^l  value  of  the  plate,  plated  ware, 
rewellery,  and  watches,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  m  the  years  1838, 
1839.  and  1840,  amounted  respectively  to  £240,584,  £274,805,  and  £20M27;  sent 
chiefly  to  India,  the  colonies,  and  the  United  States. 

Assay  Rkoulations,  Licbwsss,  Durrss,  Airo  Drawbacks. 

iQUmutlb«o^^l«nlil«^lB*o^^[i2cAn9ilt3,lrriitb4, 
tba  innn«f  standard,  or  ot  iBcanitA:  thu  lanvt 
[i  einnlojc<d  chiefly  for  wnt^Upa  eitnI  ringjit.  1i^i]vcr 
mijiit  beof  UieJinetidn  uf  U  ot,'iti*tt..  ot  fit  In, 
the  Tnane^  linndftirdp  or  «f  11  oi-  H>  d^^ts^ ;  Lrtat 
1ht<  latter,  Oil  led  *'  new  Hteiiioi,'*bKlittiTu  UMsdU 

All  tff>M  Ajid  Ult  CT  anit\a  of  the  tnoncv  stand- 
ard ore  mtrki!^!  wSih  the  fn^Uijwtoj  dtvjcta;  in 
Kiif^land  a  litm,  in  SecitLund  a  Ihl^]^^  and  In 
lr«lktid  a  Hiriirc^  ot  nihvniia.  Th^  ^Id  itondArd 
or  l&f^rKtfl  H  hi  addUUitJ  uuu-Lid  with  th«  nujj^ 
brr  IS,  and  the  Dew  vtcHir.^  with  tlia  hgur^  of 
Brliannia. 

Artkhs  oT  pll  stnndordi  {Mipahla  of  li^arlug  a. 
•lunp  ai«  ftlfo  marked  with  tha  m»k^**  biitlaJc, 
tfafl  anui  DT  dt'Vice  ct  t.li<:  Oiaay  ofEet^,  «nd  &  lei- 
tar  IndJBftltn^  Hie  year.  Th  t  dfirk*  u/  Uie  Oidd- 
mtlthi'  UfHct,  l.rf>ndnii ,  fn  a  I04(i4rd'4br3ajd  ^  oCtlie 
Aiiay  OIBtB,  Uimif nivhuiu ,  lui  jtncbor  i  of  &hci- 
fl47d,  a  cruwn  ;  of  NLMvouttla,  titrt^  ciutta  ;  of 
Duhlln,  ft  harp  Mid  citniti ;  rf  Edinburefit  ml 
viimOv  ;  aad  of  UhM^w,  a,  tfw  with  tt  beU  (Hid  flsh. 
Till?  k'lt^r  uhnJ  b;rttie  Gtild£itilthi'  Co^iap«ny  iti- 
dlcutca  th^  }ivmr  bj  heghiniDg  thujkJpb&bQt  is  Muy 
17^^  and  reckoning  on  to  Sfi  IrttrnitHtigtt^tvly, 
oiuHtiD  j7  J  ocd  indict  with  O*  Tbs  lint  JO  j^an 
li  nrpre^L-nu-d  by  a.  Hamui  caiilial ;  llio  «»on'tf« 


iiLlrt  bucJile*  or  hrwKwhi**  aia-th^^vI  i 
AfK'iuLn  lo  cbioR,  Bton«,  or  HLrtUvnwu'e  taapoto* 
at  any  woij^ht  whatevuf ;  tJppiDM»,  emiges,  or 
moiuit«,  tifj^i  vei^tiii^  \v  d*vs.  of  iHver  mA, 
jiod  .not  brIOK-  Dttit*  dr  tflltars  ft>f  cafston. 
cTueli,  «  0MMm  silfpcTtatainsr  to  inj  lort  of 
st«nds  OT  f^nwi :  WiU>M  of  dlvor^  nul  weighlBf; 
^dwKLOpdli:  thk  i:3,<^nipt3oD  if  tiot  to  bidude 
nfckt,  co1lA»«  Knd  tO(«i  ot  caMton,  emeCs,  or 
.da&5<4  ap^nolDJux  tQ  tnj  wri  uf  MaiMb  or 
fmiii«u,  hutton»  to  b«  affiled  to  or  jM  on  Any 
il^buvl.  saUd  «ilt>«r  luittuai  and  tolM 
dt  faaviiiff  a  l^iiMJed  eilir«  ■cildarod  on, 
il  iBil*,  LUctk  c«fl.li,  iMid  bQttte  tidreU, 
tipi^patc'Ji  tMxa.  EdiJl  'poH.uj^,  c^jdt  ladkt, 
toa  ■ponvt  1h«  ftniiifl-t.  [  .  ^  bocklM. 

luid  pibHii  of  gumlth*  cn^  Bant,  Im 

eliQMA,  htidloitsnd4OTl>iiJ.  M.  IIL  6 

Wl;    SS  Oflft.   111.  e.  IMS;    1    Ulu.  1^.  c   14; 

In  Ireland  tfiv  diity>  farmerfy  1  *,  ptr  oa  on  botii 
gold  and  JfUvcT  pJiit*\  wi«  mised  6i  lB4i  (Oct.  10) 
ttf  thfl  mme  mtcs  u  in  liriuhi. 

On  Uie  expco-tation  ot  likh  t'^tc  1«  Britain  a 


coualfsrvblUup;^  dutj-  «^f  i^  par  oa.  i 

paarahk'  on  gnl-l,  an6  fid.  p^o*^  tm .  .,_. 

Wont  dr^K'tiackii  Irolni^  ftllotfod  On  tiK>«xporta> 
Htm  ot  BritUli  pUi«  to  Lii^huid  :  b4R  thcw  aro 


a.  wM  lianneriy 
on  lUnr:  equf- 


cotum^tK-tn^  May  Itilff,  bycmaU  Hnman.  ehjuw    now  aboLubod. 

ttir^  :  tilt;  ihiMl,  CDnimenciDg  May  llUd,  t>J  old       The  ti'^t  prodiued  ttt  the  «tdi£ipi4ijt3*.f  on  plate 

KnpfliRh  Kipjtfi]*,  I  wjii  bi  leastt.  £flfi,r«*;  IK311,  .i'»l,6W|;  and  in 

On  artJcfis  fur  whkh  n  duty  Is  jnai,  m  littpro-   10*0,  t'8t,£iSS  j  alsQut  l-lHili  Mnt  frutt  gold. 
lion  of  the  qnc^n'it  3ii«d  \i  ]lktiw[w  ktoinpcd-        i     On  i^iportiillon  to  other  cKHiiitEw  ^  whola 

Tht  in^t  tings  of  tfau  arttclof  aiaayed  aro  ki?pt  In  duties  ure  dntiru  back,  delifaliir^  |df  vliidi  art 
each  iMci!  in  itiu  Pti  [Fix]  or  ^*'  Dlei  Uoi/*  l»Ui.>dat  thu'OutaiD-fjoLisii- ;  thocmpfa,  to  London, 
Iti  order  to  be  j>mvM  bcf^tv  Ihe  f ropgr  olficrn.  ^  thi'  drawback  b  pa}itkl<fi  at  t>iildj^lliiir  HalL 

Annual  LitfnMiy^  payatilo  In  Bi-itam  hy  d<^lwi '  I'revloii*  to  entry  Ur  dr»wh«ck.  boad  to  be 
III  gold  and  lilverfiUtD.  in  which  jfold  fTce?<lit>:^S  gCvon  xhni  thq  plato  ihaU  not  In  na  hmdrrt, 
dHr^andiiivd?f^oi.,orof^11vercx(wdlii9Sdwi:i.  and  dtt^arallon  iimda  as  to  the  AAniping  and 
mid  undifrCHin^tli  AintaJiiod{nQtLc|>iwei  .i'^,4la.    tim?  of  tuaniifiictii]^  ;    whicli  bond  t«nauit  in^ 

When  of  tjiTiitcf  weigbt*  tbecoat  tjf  the  Ikcnse!  fUTt-e  nv\ti\  the  uiptJrtw  tJTfKliirt  to ttitt ooUeetor 
li  X^*  15*. !  wiiJ  evify  t*tvnijmkpr  and  rt^inpr  of  tijib  Mils  of  ladiirt^,  hKvfiiK  ii,t  tli-;-  f<?ot  the  receipt 
[;okl  or  aUrrr  pl]i(u  tuuit.  tak^  out  Uiit  licwB&       cif  ihu  iiiA9ti:^x  of  ihi;j  vca»l*  Find  rmi  the  kack  that 

Gold  ar  lil^LT  laco  |b  nut  decrnied  platth  of  the  c«iin?i!iTiee  ;  dwenbink'  *^"'  ^"■•<^^  ad  qoan- 

fl'iCN^ /VfrVj  jn  llrliuin  on  jilflte  Quid£  Ebicv    titiisof  platv  iti  iblpped^  t'  the  name 

Au^rt  iUt  lit  15;  buiuiily,  ^ofd^  1?^  per  ciA.  |    of  tlu*  cuuitJjruiir,    If  thk'  fI.  or  return 

iii}d  ilLttiT,  It.  fi<i«  ^kttr  01^    ±^Jri»i^fltWl,.  gdld   not  wHbinthrM  jTaf!Si,tliv  ^■  ^'>of  there- 

watdi^eaHH,  rfngai  and  any  articles  ^i  m>]d  not    of  mode  to  the  collator,  ^ji^  w  cAneollecL    (8S 
exfitedlnf  S  na  la  wia||lit;  idl¥w  ¥r&ldi-caH»«    0«q.  1X1.  c  Ch4.^ 

PLATINUM,  a  metal  of  a  colour  between  steel-jnay  and  silver-white.  Sp.  cr. 
21*5.  It  is  very  hard,  and  possesses  great  malleabuity  and  ductility.  It  may  oe 
beaten  into  fine  leaves,  and  drawn  into  wire  not  exceeding  l-2000th8  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  When  about  1-13th  of  an  inch  thick  it  sustains  a  weight  of  270  lbs.  This 
metal  is  extremely  difficult  of  fusion  ;  but  it  has  the  property  of  being  united  by 
weldmg  either  one  piece  to  another,  or  with  iron  and  steel.  This  nroj^rty  admits 
i]lt  usetul  applications  in  the  arts  ;  wires  may  be  joined  so  as  to  form  rings  and 
chains ;  and,  with  a  view  to  economv,  platinum  mav  be  attached  to  iron  or  steel  for 
many  scientific  purposes.  The  perfection  with  wnich  vessels  of  platinum  resist 
the  action  of  heat  and  air^  of  most  of  the  acids,  and  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  renders 
thfim  peculiarly  valuable  m  many  chemical  applications ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
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high  Talne  of  the  metal,  which  is  worth  hetween  four  and  five  times  its  wei^t  of 
silyer,  it  is  now  mnch  employed  for  crucibles,  retorts  for  the  distillation  m  sul- 
phuric add,  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  and  also  by  gunsmiths.  In  Russia 
xt  is  made  into  coins. 

Platinum  was  discovered  about  1741 :  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  the  mode 
of  purifying  it  and  rendering  it  malleable  was  discoTered  by  Dr  Wollaston.  It  is 
found  in  the  metallic  state  m  Brazil  and  Peru ;  in  Antioquia  in  South  America ; 
in  Elstremadura  in  Spain ;  and  lately  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Uralian 
Mountains.  The  general  appearance  of  it  in  the  rough  state  in  which  it  is  imported 
is  that  of  small  grains  or  scales,  darker  than  silyer,  and  extremely  heavy. 

PLEDGE.    [Pawn.] 

PLUM,  the  well-known  fruit  of  a  tree  (Pruntu  domeMtiea),  indigenous  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Of  this  fruit  no  fewer  than  274  varieties 
are  enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Dried  plums  form 
an  article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of  prunes  and  ^unelloes.  Thev  are  largely 
imported  into  this  country,  especially  from  France.  The  timber  of  tne  plum-tree 
is  close  and  strong  ;  and  the  bark  may  be  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 

PLUMBAGO,  OR  BLACK  LEAD,  is  the  well-known  oi>aque'  blackish-gray 
|i;listening  substance  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  for  which  purpose  the  oest 
IS  that  procured  near  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland.  [Pekcil  Manufacture.]  An 
inferior  soft  kind  is  im^rted  from  the  East  Indies.  Plumbago  is  also  employed 
for  makiiig  crucibles,  m  compositions  for  protecting  iron  fr^m  rusting,  and  for 
diminishing  friction  in  machinery. 

POLACC A,  a  vessel  with  three  poles  or  masts,  each  of  one  piece^  so  that  the 
topsails,  on  being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without  interruption.  This  form  of  rig 
originated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of  squalls  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
alone  vessels  of  this  kind  are  used. 

POLICY  OF  INSURANCE  is  the  written  instrument  under  which  the  con- 
tract of  insurance  is  effected. 

In  Marine  Insurance,  there  are  two  descriptions  of  polic]r— open,  and  valued. 
In  the  former,  the  pecuniary  amount  of  the  interest  insured  is  not  stated,  but  re- 
mains to  be  afterwards  adjusted.  In  the  latter,  a  value  is  set  on  the  interest  in- 
sured, and  being  assented  to  by  the  underwriter,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  real  value, 
and  to  be  the  sum  payable  in  case  of  loss.  A  nominal  valuation,  however,  will  not 
be  sanctioned  as  a  cover  to  a  wager  or  a  fraudulent  transaction  ;  and  if  the  insured 
be  found  to  have  designedly  over-valued  his  interest,  he  will  not  recover  even  for 
the  loss  actually  sustained.  The  amount  which  should  be  covered  by  a  valued 
policy,  is  the  real  value  of  the  ship,  or  the  prime-cost  of  the  goods,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  poliov,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
and  other  expenses  of  insurance.  The  provisions  of  the  19th  Geo.  II.  c.  o7,  which 
prohibit  wager-poHcies,  are  satisfied  if  there  be  an  interest,  however  inadequate  to 
the  value  put  upon  it ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  general  principle  that,  except  where 
there  is  fraud,  such  value  is  the  final  adjustment  between  the  parties  in  the  case  of 
total  loss.  In  the  case  of  partial  loss,  tnere  is  no  difference  between  a  valued  and 
an  open  policy.  Before  a  policy  is  effected,  the  terms  on  which  the  underwriters 
will  subscribe  it  are,  at  Llovd*s.  generally  noted  on  a  **  slip,"  which  is  signed  by 
their  initials.  It  hais  been  decided  that,  unless  it  be  stamped,  this  document  can- 
not be  received  in  eridence  to  contradict  the  policy,  and  it  does  not  appear  what 
stamp  would  be  applicable.  CParAr,  347.)  By  statute,  11  Geo.  I.  c.  30,  §  44,  when  an 
insurance  \b  eflbcted,  a  policy  must  be  made  out  vrithin  three  davs,  under  penalty 
of  £100.  The  usual  form  of  the  policy,  as  kept  up  by  the  old  exclusive  companies, 
is  antiquated  and  cumbersome ;  but,  with  these  disadvantages,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  in  its  fibvour  the  conventional  meaning  which  usage  and  a  course  of  decisions 
have  given  to  its  terms.  The  following  is  tne  form  :— 
**  In  the  NameqfOocU    Amen. 

*'  A  B,  as  wen  in  his  own  name,  as  for  and  In  the  name  and  munes  of  all  and  every  other  per- 
■on  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  doth»  mar,  or  shall  appertain,  In  part  or  in  all,  doth  make 
assuraace,  and  cause  himselt  and  them,  and  every  of  them,  to  be  insnred,  lost  or  not  lost,  as 
and  from  Upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandises,  and  also  upon  the  bodr, 

tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  ramutioo,  artillery,  boat,  and  other  f^mitare  of  and  in  the  good  ship 
or  vesstf ,  called  the  whereof  is  master,  under  Ood,  for  this  presrat  voyage,  E  T, 

or  whosoever  el&e  shall  go  for  master  in  the  tame  ship,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names 
the  same  shin,  or  the  roaster  thereof,  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called ;  beginning  the  adventure 
upon  the  saia  goods  and  merchandises  from  the  loading  thereof  aboard  the  said  ship, 

upon  the  said  ship,  Ac.  and  so  shall  continue  and  endore  daring 

lieraboda  there,  upon  the  said  ship,  4^    And  fiirther,  untU  the  sakl  ship,  with  all  her  ordnance. 
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tackle,  apiNurdr  dec,  and  goodi  and  mercfaandliet  wbatsoerer,  tball  be  arrlTed  at 

upon  the  laid  ship,  dtc,  until  she  bath  moored  at  anchor  twvnty-fcar 
bourt  in  good  safety ;  and  upon  the  goods  and  merchandisee  until  the  aame  be  there  die- 
charged  and  Mfelj  huided.  And  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  said  ship,  fte..  In  this  Tojage,  to  pro- 
ceed and  sail  to,  and  touch  and  stay  at,  any  ports  or  places  whatsoeTer, 

without  pr^udice  to  this  insurance.  The  said  ship,  and  goods  and  merchaadlsee,  &e.,  fv 
BO  much  as  concerns  the  assureds,  by  agreement  between  the  assureds  and  assurers  in  this  polier, 
are  and  shall  be  valued  at  .    Touchfoic  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the 

assurers  are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this  Toyage :  they  are  of  the  seas,  men  of 
war,  fire,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  JeUisons,  letters  of^mart  and  counter  mart,  lorprtaals, 
takings  at  sea,  arreets,  restraints,  and  detainments  of  all  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  na- 
tion, condition,  or  quality  soever,  barratry  of  the  master  and  mariners,  and  of  all  other  pi  * 
losses,  and  misfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage,  of  the 
goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  Ac,  or  any  part  thereof.    And  in  case  of  any  loas  or  ml 


goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  Ac,  or  any  part  thereof.    And  in  case  of  any  1 

tune,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  assureds,  their  (actors,  servants,  and  assigns,  to  sue,  laboar.  and 
travel  for,  to  and  about  the  defence,  safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods,  and  mrrrhaiwllsf. 
and  ship,  &c,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  prefudioe  to  tbk  insunmce ;  to  the  diarges  wtieraoi; 
we  the  aaiuren  will  contribute  each  one  aocordmg  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his  sum  herein  as- 
sured. And  it  is  affreed  by  us  the  insurers,  that  this  writing  or  policy  of  assuranee  duill  be  of  as 
mudi  force  and  effect  as  the  surest  writing  or  policy  of  assurance  heretofore  made  in  Lctmbard 
Streett  or  in  the  RotKtl  Exchange^  or  elsewhere  in  London,  And  so  we  the  assurers  are  contcated, 
and  do  hereby  promise  and  btod  ounelves,  eadi  one  for  hb  own  part,  our  heirs,  ezeebtors,  and 
goods,  to  the  assureds,  their  executors,  admtaistrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  true  performanee  of 
the  premises,  confessing  ourselves  paid  the  consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assnraDce  by  the 
assured  at  and  after  the  rate  of 

**  in  ITiftieft  whereof,  we  the  assurers  have  subscribed  our  names  and  sums  asored  in  .* 

It  is  asaal  to  add  the  following  proTimon  as  to  liability  for  ayerage  losses  in  the 
case  of  certain  destructible  commoiditiee  : — 

*'  N.B.— Com,  flsh,  salt,  fhiit,  flour,  and  seed,  are  warranted  fl-ee  tnim  average,  unless  geoeral, 
or  the  ship  be  stranded.— Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  skins,  are  warranted  free  (ron 
average,  under  £5  per  cmL— And  all  other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  ft^ight,  are  wanmntad  tree 
from  average,  under  £3  per  cent,  unless  genoral,  or  the  ship  be  stranded." 

The  requisites  of  a  policy  are  generally  diTided  into  nine,  which  are, — 

Ittf  The  Name  o/the  Intured.—Bj  28  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  policies  without  the  nasM 
or  firm  of  the  parties  interested,  or  of  the  consigner  or  consignee,  or  of  the  person 
residing  in  Great  Britain  receiving  the  order  for  or  effecting  the  policy,  or  <^  the 
person  giving  directions  to  effect  the  same,  are  null.  Where  the  persons  interested 
were  designed  ^  The  Trustees  of  Messrs  Keighley,  Feigoaon,  and  Co.,"  the  re- 
quisites were  considered  as  complied  with  (1  Camp,  538). 

2</,  The  Name  of  the  Ship  and  of  the  Master, — A  material  misnnderstuiding  in 
this  respect  will  vitiate  the  contract :  but  to  meet  the  effect  of  a  mere  mistake,  it 
is  usual  to  say,  *'  or  by  whatsoever  other  name  or  names  the  same  ship  or  the  mas- 
ter thereof  is  or  shall  be  named  or  called  ;"  and  where  there  is  no  mistake  as  to 
identity,  these  expressions  will  protect  the  policy.  If  a  merchant  cause  three 
several  parcels  of  goods  to  be  insured  for  three  different  ships,  and  find  it  conven- 
ient to  load  the  whole  in  one,  it  is  held  that  he  can  only  recover  in  the  event  of  a 
loss  for  the  amount  nominally  insured  on  board  tiiat  vesseL  It  is  a  long-estaMiwhfd 
practice  to  insure  upon  goods  **  on  board  any  ship  or  ships,"  from  a  particular 
port  \  but  it  is  said  that  this  vague  definition  ought  not  to  oe  adopted  where  the 
ship  IS  known,  as  it  **  seems  to  amount  to  a  representation,  that  the  party  eflEecttng 
the  insurance  does  not  know  in  what  ship  the  goods  are  to  be  brought."  {Mar- 
shall,  821,  322.) 

Zd,  The  Subject-matter  insured, — It  is  not  necessary  minutely  to  describe  the 
property,  farther  than  to  the  effect  of  exactly  identifying  it,  and  letting  the  under- 
writer know  his  risk.  The  usage  of  trade  is  consulted  as  a  clue  to  the  import  of 
expressions  which  may  not  have  a  distinct  meaning  of  their  own,  but  will  not  be 
allowed  to  contradict  what  is  clearly  expressed.  Tae  word  **  goods  "  will  be  held 
to  include  an  ordinary  carxo,  stowed  away  in  the  proper  manner,  but  not  goods 
lashed  on  deck  (unless  they  be  such  as  it  is  proper  and  usual  so  to  beaAow,  as  vitriol)| 
nor  the  captain's  clothes  and  the  ship's  provisions.  Where  the  interest  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  factor's  lien,  or  of  that  description,  it  will  be  covered  by  a  pofioy  on 

a  tmnda  •"  »"•*  *— J~i-*  -L— x  v^ :«ii-  ? Lj  i xjt ^  i^JLi.  '__  j 


,  but  freight  must  be  specially  insured  by  name.  Money,  jewels,  and 
bullion  may  be  insured  as  goods,  if  they  are  part  of  the  cargo,  and  not  on  the  per- 
sons of  paraengers. 

4th,  The  CmnmenoemerU  and  Termmatton  qf  the  Voyage,  and  the  consequent 
Duration  qf  the  AwAr.— If  a  blank  be  left  for  the  port  of  departure,  or  for  that  of 
destination,  the  policy  vrill  be  void  from  uncertainty.  It  is  said,  however,  that  an 
omission  as  to  time,  when  the  risk  is  measured  by  Uie  time,  will  merely  have  the 
effect  of  making  it  commence  with  the  execution  of  the  policy.  The  expression 
**  at  and  from  the  ship's  loading  port,"  covers  loss  sustained  bdbie  departure,  un- 
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less  there  be  undue  delay  ;  to  ooYcr  which  the  expiression  **  in  port**  is  oonddeied 
neoessary.  Though  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  risk  be  distinctly 
expressed,  if  there  is  any  thin^  in  the  terms  calcolated  to  deceive  the  underwriter 
as  to  those  of  the  royage,  the  insured  wiU  not  recover ;  as,  where  a  sUp  and  goods 
were  insured  **  at  and  m>m  the  coast  of  Brazil  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  begin- 
ning the  adventure  on  the  goods,  from  the  loading  thereof  on  the  coast  or  Brazil, 
anaupon  the  ship  in  the  same  manner,"  and  the  goods  were  taken  on  board  at  the 
Cape,  and  carried  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  they  were  not  unloaded,  the  risk 
was  found  not  to  have  attached.  (Robeoison  v.  French,  4  East,  130.)  The  risk 
was  in  fact  here  described  as  commencing  with  the  voyage,  whereas  it  commenced 
during  the  voyage.  Insurance  from  several  ports  of  departure  does  not  cover  a 
voyage  from  one  to  another.  The  insurance  on  goods  is  generally  limited  till  the 
time  when  they  are  *'  discharged  and  safely  landed  f*  and  these  operations  must 
be  conducted  without  undue  delay.  The  underwriter  is  liable  if  the  loss  happen 
after  transshipment  into  shallops,  lighters,  droghers,  or  launches,  unless  they  be 
those  of  the  insured. 

5th,  The  Perils  insured  a^atn«/.— These  must  be  distinctly  enumerated ;  and 
they  are  described  in  general  expressions,  well  understood  in  practice,  from  their 
long  and  unvarying  application.  It  is  usual  to  insert  the  words,  '*  lost  or  not 
lost,"  by  which  the  insurer  takes  upon  himself  the  loss  which  may  have  already 
happened,— a  term  said  to  be  peculiar  to  English  insurances. 

6/A,  The  Pretmum  or  Cbn^toera/ion.— This  is  always  expressed  as  received,  and 
80  the  engagements  are  entirely  on  one  side,  namely,  that  of  the  underwriter.  In 
pactioe,  nowever,  the  premium  is  not  paid  to  the  unoerwriter,  but  stands  in  account 
Between  him  and  the  broker.    [Broker.] 

lih.  The  common  Memorandum,  as  given  above,  inserted  to  protect  the  under- 
writer from  small  losses  on  perishable  commodities.  In  that  form,  an  exception 
may  be  observed,  of  the  ship  being  '*  stranded."  This  has  been  found  to  be  **  a 
oondition :"  so  that  if  stranding  tuce  place,  the  insured  is  admitted  to  prove  all 
his  partial  loss,  whether  directly  occasioned  by  the  stranding  or  not.  On  tnis  bdng 
decided,  in  1754  (Contillon  v.  London  A.  C,  Marshall^  216-225),  the  London  and 
Royal  Exchange  Companies  left  the  alternative  of  ^  stranded"  out  of  their  policies. 
Where  there  is  no  stranding,  there  is  no  recovery  for  the  articles  enumerated  in 
the  memorandum,  unless  the  loss  be  total ;  and  so  it  was  found  where  a  cargo  of 
fruit,  having  been  captured  and  recaptured,  was  brought  to  the  port  of  destination 
damaged  80  per  cent,  by  the  delay.    iPark.  185.) 

8/A,  The  Date  and  Subscription. — It  is  the  practice  at  Lloyd's  not  to  insert  the 
date  m  the  body  of  the  deed,  but  for  each  underwriter  to  attach  it  to  his  sub- 
■cription. 

9th,  The  Stamp,— This  is  regulated  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  amended  by  3  &  4  Wm. 
I V.  c.  23.  A  policy  cannot  legally  be  stamped  after  it  is  executed  \  but,  by  9  Geo.  I V. 
e.  49,  policies  of  mutual  insurance,  by  whicn  persons  undertake  to  insure  one  another, 
may  be  fortified  viith  additional  stamps,  if  not  underwritten  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing that  covered  by  the  former  ones.  By  35  Geo.  III.  c.  63,  §  13,  the  stamp  laws 
do  not  extend  **  to  prohibit  the  making  of  any  alteration  which  may  lawfully  be 
made  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  policy  of  insurance  duly  stamped,  after 
the  same  shall  have  been  underwritten,  or  to  require  any  additional  stamp-duty  by 
reason  of  such  alteration,  so  that  such  alteration  be  made  before  notice  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  risk  originally  insured,  and  so  that  the  thing  insured  shall  remain 
ibe  property  of  the  same  persons,  and  so  that  such  alteration  shall  not  prolong  the 
term  insured  beyond  the  period  allowed  by  this  act,  and  so  that  no  additional  or 
ftirther  sum  shall  be  insured  by  means  of  such  alteration."  This  clause  is  liberally 
inteipreted  in  the  case  of  correction  of  mistakes,  or  improvement  of  definitions,  pro- 
Tidea  the  thinff  originally  intended  to  be  insurea  be  not  altered.  An  extension  of 
the  time  of  samng,  and  a  waiver  of  the  warranty  of  sea-worthiness,  do  not  require 
a  new  stamp,  nor  does  the  alteration  of  a  voyage  **  fh>m  Stockholm  to  Swine- 
munde/'  to  one  firom  Stockholm  **  to  Swinemunde,  Konigsberg,  or  Memel  j"  nor 
of  a  risk  **  at  and  frt>m  Liverpool  to  Quebec,"  to  one  **  fh>m  Liverpool  to  St  John's, 
New  Brunswick."  But  the  terms  of  the  original  policy  cannot  oe  so  iJtered  by 
any  memorandum  as  to  bring  it  into  a  class  requiring  a  higher  duty,  without  affix- 
ing the  stamp  thereby  required  {Smithes  MercanHle  2.,  302).  The  regulations  for 
returning  spoiled  stamps  will  be  found  in  54  Geo.  III.  c.  133. 

(Park  on  Insurance,   Marshall  on  Insurance.    Smith*s  Mercantile  L.,  ^S-SSi.) 

For  Insurance  against  Fire,  the  policy,  after  redting  the  receipt  of  the  pre- 
sioniy  generally  bears  that  the  insurers  *^  covenant  and  agree»  from  a  day  named. 
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and  onto  and  inoluBiTe  of  another  day  named,  and  bo  lone  as  the  inrared  oontbuMt 
to  pay  the  preminm,  that  the  fiinds  of  the  company  shall  be  liable  to  make  food 
any  such  loss  as  may  hapjwn  by  fire  (except  it  be  occasioned  by  any  inTanon, 
foreign  enemy,  civil  commotion,  or  any  military  or  nsorped  power),*^to  the  property 
epecmed.  The  terms  should  exnrese  a  coTenant  or  agreement,  such  as  may  toond 
a  clear  xi^t  of  action  against  tne  parties,  or  those  tl^  represent,  for  an  order  or 
direction  to  i>ay  merely  founds  an  equitable  daim.  It  is  usual  to  introduce  the 
scale  of  premiums  applicable  to  the  different  risks  by  indorsement  on  the  poUcy, 
referring  to  th^n  so  as  to  make  them  part  of  the  contract.  The  policy  must  aeco- 
rately  describe  the  premises,  and  gire  the  name  of  the  insured.  There  is  no  sodi 
distinction  as  that  <^  Talued  and  open  pdicies,  the  loss  being  in  the  usual  case  re- 
stricted, but  not  measured.  An  Ayerage  clause,  howeyer,  is  now  not  of  uncommon 
occurrence,  by  wluch,  whoi  the  property  is  of  greater  yalue  than  the  aaoont  in- 
sured, the  inrared  recorers,  in  the  case  of  a  partial  loss,  a  sum  bearing  that  propor- 
tion to  the  loss,  which  the  sum  coTcred  by  tne  insurance  bears  to  the  yalue  of  the 
property.  Thus,  if  the  property  be  worth  £1000,  and  the  amount  insured  be  £100, 
if  a  loss  be  caused  to  the  extent  of  the  £100,  £10  only  is  roooyered.  By  9  Geo. 
lY.  c.  13.  §  1.  where  the  insurance  coyers  two  detached  buildings,  or  goods  contained 
in  detacned  ouildings,  so  separated  as  to  create  a  plurality  or  risks,  a  distinct  sum 
must  be  insured  upon  each,  with  an  exception  in  rayour  of  impleinents  and  stock 
upon  one  farm.  A  policy  of  insurance  is  assignable  at  any  time  before  a  loss,  to 
any  one  to  whom  the  interest  insured  may  have  passed.  The  offices  generally  f^ 
notice  upon  the  policy  that  **  it  shall  be  of  no  force  if  assi^ped,  unkas  such  assign- 
ment be  allowea  by  an  entey  in  the  books  of  the  office,  or  mdorsed  on  the  policy  ;"* 
and  **  eyen  without  this  proyision,  upon  the  general  principles  of  law,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  holder  could  have  any  leinl  demand  against  thA  insurers 
vrithout  notice  to  them  "  {EUu,  70).  By  55  Geo.  ni.  c.  184,  the  stamp-duty  is  Is. 
for  each  policy,  and  Ss.  a-year  for  every  £100.  Public  homitals.  and  (by  8  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c  28,  §  5)  agricultural  produce,  fiemn-stocking,  and  imfMements  of  hua- 
baudrv,  Kre  exempt.    iElHs  on  lire  and  Ufe  Iniwranoe.)    [Imsuiukgi,  Fns.] 

In  Life  Insurance,  the  policy  generally  bears  that  a  certain  sum  is  payable  at 
a  certain  time  after  the  death  of  the  person  insured^  should  he  die  within  the  year,  or 
vrithin  any  succeeding  year  in  which  ne  has  duly  paid  the  premium ;  on  the  precedent 
condition  that  he  is  at  the  time  of  the  contract  of  a  certain  specified  age  and  habit 
of  body,  as  contained  in  a  senarate  declaration  by  the  insured.  There  are  gene- 
rally certain  restrictions  on  tne  conduct  of  the  insured.  A  policy  of  insurance  is 
assignable  ;  but  in  terms  of  the  act  14  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  prohibiting  wager  insurances, 
the  assignee  must  have  an  interest  [but  see  Insubancb  on  Livbs].  A  policy  by  a 
creditor  falls  if  the  debt  be  in  any  manner  paid.  An  assignment  of  a  poiicr  oy  the 
debtor  on  his  ovm  life  is  a  preferable  security.  **  It  may  be  considered  as  the  mw^" 
says  Mr  Ellis,  (p.  144),  **  that  the  assignment  of  a  policy  of  insurance  upon  a  life  will 
not  take  it  out  of  the  order  and  ditpotUion  of  the  assignor,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  bankrupt  laws  (and  probably  iJso  of  an  insolvent  under  the  insolvent  act), 
unless  notice  of  the  assignment  be  giyen  to  the  insurers  before  the  bankruptcy,  and 
that  the  policy,  in  defect  of  notice,  will  vest  in  the  assignees,  notwithstanding  the 
assignment."   i  Ellis  on  Fire  and  Life  Insurance,    BU^fnew  on  L\fe  Assurance,) 

POMEGRANATES  (Fr.<?feikid^.  l%,GranaH,  For.  Romaas.  Sp,Granmdas) 
are  the  produce  of  a  low  tree,  the  Punica  granajum^  common  in  the  wanner  parts 
of  the  temperate  tone.  This  fruit  when  ripe  is  about  the  site  of  an  orange,  is 
covered  witn  a  hard  light  brown  rind,  and  contains  a  reddish,  seedy,  refreshing  pulp. 
Promemnates  are  imp<»ted  into  Britain  ftx>m  the  W.  Indies  ana  S.  of  Europe. 

pool),  a  Russian  weight  equal  16^  kilogrammes,  or  36  lbs.  avoird.  nearly. 

POPLAR,  a  fast-growing  tree  {Pooulxts)  common  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
of  which  there  are  about  15  species,  ail  delighting  in  moist  situations.  The  vrood 
of  the  forest  species,  chiefly  tne  common  gray,  abele  or  vrtiite,  black,  Lombardy. 
aspen,  and  Canadian^  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic  utensils ;  that  of 
the  abele,  largely  cultivated  by  the  Dutch,  is  also  usefhl  for  water-worics,  laths,  and 
packing^mses  ;  out  upon  the  whole  the  timber  is  of  little  value. 

PORTS.    [Unitbd  Kingdom  op  Gebat  Butain  ind  I&eland.] 

PORTUGAL  Ues  between  lat.  37*'  and  42«  N.,  and  long.  6^  and  10"  W. ;  and  is 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Spain,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Divisions,— Tras- 
os-Montes,  Entre  Douro  e  Minho,  Beira.  Alentejo,  Estremadura,  and  Algarve. 
Area,  86,500  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1888, 8,550,000.  Gk>yemment,  a  hereditary 
monajrchy,  with  two  chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people. 

Portugal  is  not  lepsiated  by  sny  nstunU  boundaiias  from  Spsin,  vbich  In  g«oaal  aveol  It 
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■  twmblw:  the  iMivBtaiM  m*  ohiofly  pr(do]i8atl<mt  of  tlM  Ailoi«a,  OMtUu,  u^ 
tiM  whole  nmnl^  from  N.B.  to  8.  W.»  bukthrowbig  off  niuneroua  bmacheej  while  agafai,  the 
priDeipel  riven,~«e  the  Douro  and  the  Ta«us,  flowing  B.,  wid  the  Quadlaiw  B.,— «re  merely  the 
t«rmiiuitioQS  of  Spanish  atreemt.  There  are  only  two  exteneire  irfains ;  one,  the  plain  of  Alent^o, 
B.  of  the  Tagos,  the  other  8.  of  the  Douro :  but  there  are  Domeroat  fertile  vaUeyt  between  the 
mountains.  The  dimate  nuriee  muoh  in  dimrent  plaoee:  on  the  eoast  U  le  very  warm,  especially 
to  the  8.  of  Gape  Boca;  and  some  parts  of  Aleotejo  are  so  arid  as  to  be  uninhabitable,  from  the 
•eardty  and  badness  of  the  water ;  yet  there  are  abundance  of  rich  tracts  in  other  dlatriets,  to  the 
productions  of  which  considerable  Tariety  is  given  by  the  diffsrence  of  eleration  and  of  latitude. 

But  the  looe-conthuied  fanbedlity  of  the  government,  iohied  to  the  power  as  wen  as  profligacy  of 
the  noblee  and  clergy,  and  the  htdolenee  of  the  people,  have  sunk  the  industrial  arU  hi  Portunl 
lower  than  in  almost  anv  other  European  state.  The  events  connected  with  the  late  war  laid  the 
fbundation  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  and  a  constitutional  government  has  been  establisbed,  by 
which  feudal  ririits  and  monastic  mstitotions  have  been  abolished,  an  eoual  svstem  of  taxation 
Inaoduced,  and  the  country  phu»d  on  the  road  to  improvement.  Still,  thb  is  of  too  recent  accom- 
plishment to  have  produced  much  effect  on  the  wealth  and  habits  of  the  people ;  want  of  capital, 
•loth,  and  crime,  are  yet  conspicuous,  especially  In  the  central  and  southern  provinces ;  and  in  most 
<lcpartments  of  indnstiy  and  knowledge,  this  kingdom,  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  traveller,  forms 
**  a  sort  of  disgraceftil  wonder  in  the  midst  of  the  19th  century." 

The  chief  rural  productions  are— on  the  high  grounds,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp  i  in 
the  warmer  districts,  vines  and  maise ;  and  on  the  low  grounds,  rice ;  while  in  the  sheltered  valleys 
of  the  B.  and  central  partS2_prange8  and  lemons  are  produced,  and  the  olive  and  other  fhiits  are 
crown  in  various  places.  The  live-stock  are  nrind^y  goats,  bogs,  and  sheep ;  the  last  mostly 
In  Beira.  The  duef  woods  are,  hi  the  N.  oak,  in  the  central  provinces  chesnut,  and  In  the  h. 
provmces  kermes,  cork,  and  pine.  Minerals  are  abundant,  but  scarcely  any  mines  except  those  of 
troo  are  worked.  Salt  b  largely  produced  in  the  bays,  especially  in  the  h«oon  of  St  Ubes  or  Se- 
tubal.  MsnnfJK^nres,  except  periiaps  the  plate  and  Jewellery  of  Lisbon,  are  ineonslderahle :  coarse 
wooUens  and  linens  are  made  in  various  provinces ;  silks  near  Lisbon ;  glass  at  Marinha  Grande ; 
cottons  at  Akx>bafaand  Thomar ;  and  paper,  earthenware,  and  other  articles,  in  various  places. 
There  to  little  internal  trade,  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  carriage-roads,  while  the  rivers  are 
bat  Imperfectly  navisable :  mules  uum  the  chief  meuis  of  conveyance. 

The  mat  sti4>leor  the  country  is  wine,  particulariy  the  red  variety  called  port,  from  Oporto,  the 
irfaoe  of  shipment.  Thb  wine,  produced  about  80  mUes  above  that  town,  on  a  succeett<m  of  low 
biOs  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro,  b  generally  divided  hito  two  sorts ;  the  vinko  do  rmna,  an  hiferior 
kind  for  home  consumption  and  distillation  into  brandy,  and  the  vinho  do  JUtoriat  or  factory 
wine,  for  exporutkm.  In  17fl6,  the  govemmeni,  ostentibly  to  prevent  adulteration,  made  over 
thb  district  to  the  **  Oporto  Wine  Company,"  who  were  authorised  to  class  the  wbes,  and  fix 
their  maxfannm  price.  Tbb  company  was  suppressed  as  a  nuisance  by  Don  Pedro,  in  1834,  but 
It  was  again  re-eetabllshed  hi  1838,  though  with  less  oppressive  privileges  than  at  first,  lor  a  pe- 
riod  of  SO  years.    The  annual  average  quMntity  exported  in  the  S  years  ending  1840,  was  34,790 

epee ;  of  which,  S5,96A  were  shipped  to  Britain  (equivalent  hi  vahie  to  about  £800.00(») ,  9968  to 
rasil,  SAilO  to  United  Sutes,  ana  8363  to  the  N.  of  Europe  and  the  Portugn^  colonies.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  white  wtaie  are  besides  sent  from  Portugal,  chiefly  Lisbon,  BuceUM,  and 
Calcavella ;  also,  though  In  small  quantity,  astrongbut  inferior  red  wine.  Irom  Figueira.  [Wihc] 
The  principal  commercial  rehUions  are  with  the  united  Kingdom,  with  which  an  intimate  con- 
nexion has  been  maintahied  sbice  the  beginning  of  hut  century.  Thb  originated  on  the  side  of 
Britain,  partly  from  jealousy  of  the  pretcssioDS  of  Loub  XIY.  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  partly 
from  an  attachment  to  Portunl,  from  her  not  behig  a  manu£scturing  country,  and  likely  in  the 
opinion  of  the  calculators  of  the  day  to  be  so  much  the  more  advantageous  as  a  customer ;  reasons 
vrhich  Johitly  led,  hi  1703,  to  the  celebrated  Methuen  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to  fevour 
the  consumption  of  Portuguese  wines  in  return  for  a  shnilar  preference  to  our  mannfkctures.  The 
rehUions  then  established  have  undergone  several  changes ;  but  the  deep-rOoted  taste  for  port  hi 
Britain  has  preserved  the  trade  as  grout  as  ever. 

—  ........ ir         .      ..         .  ..  .  .       .  .^^  ^^ . j^ 
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The  exporu  to  the  United  Khigdom,  besides  wine,  arniually  embrace  about  100,000  packages  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  from  fiO.UOO  to  60,000  cwts.  cork-bark ;  also  olive-oil,  sheep's  wool,  sumach, 
-skhis,  flgs  and  other  fruits,  and  small  Quantities  of  tallow,  brandy,  and  other  articles.  The 
jtfed  value  of  British  produce  and  mamdisctures  annually  sent  to  Poriugal  averaged  in  the  five 
years  endhig  1835,  £1,127,664,  and  in  the  five  years  endhig  1840  £1,116,463,  being  thus  neariy 
stationary ;  about  two-thirds  consist  of  cotton  goods ;  the  rest  chiefly  of  woollens,  linens,  iron  and 
hardware,  Irish  butter,  cheese,  coals,  machinery,  and  paints :  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufactures  are  afterwards  smuggled  into  Spain.  The  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
likewise  inchide  a  considerate  quantity  of  tobacco,  shellac,  indigo,  quicksilver,  and  other  foreign 
articles.  From  the  British  N.  American  coloniee,  nearly  300,000  quintab  of  dried  cod  are  an- 
onally  imported,  the  returns  for  which  are  partly  made  in  salt  from  St  Ubes. 

The  other  countries  with  which  Portugal  chiefly  trades  are,  Braxfl,  from  whence  tropical  produce 
b  received  hi  exchange  for  wine,  brandy,  and  other  articles ;  the  several  natloos  in  the  N.  of  Europe ; 
the  Portuguese  colonies  of  the  Bladefras,  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  Angohi,  and  M oiambique  in 
Africa,  Ooa,  and  Macao,  which,  however,  are  almost  all  declining  places ;  and  the  United  butes. 
From  the  lart-mentloned  com  used  to  be  regulariy  imported,  but  sufliciont  b  now  nown  for  the 
eoosomption ;  recently,  indeed,  a  little  has  been  exported.  The  total  exports  from  Portugal  mur 
be  estimated  at  about  £2,(jno.000 ;  and  the  imports  at  nearly  the  same.  The  foreign  trade  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  chiefly  EngUah,  resident  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 

Poftra.— jUs6o»,  the  capital,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tasus,  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  htt. 
38*  48^  M.,  long.  9*  8^  W. ;  where  the  river  extends  into  a  bay  five  miles  wide,  forming  one  of  the 
finest  harbours  or  roads  in  the  world.  The  town  b,  however,  known  to  be  the  filthiest  in  Europe, 
especially  the  E.  quarter.  Pop.  960.000.  Itstradehasgreatly  diminished  since  the  separation  (W»m 
BnuU ;  though  it  b  still  the  emporium  of  the  &  part  of  the  Ungdom.  Upwards  ol  1000  vesseto 
enter  aannally,  of  which  about  one-third  are  Briush. 

Oporto  or  Porto,  the  outlet  of  the  N.  and  most  fatdustrioos  provhices,  Ues  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hlU  on  the  N.  shie  of  the  Douro,  2  miles  from  its  mouth,  hi  lat  410^  N.,  long.8«3r  W.,  170  miles 
M.ofUsbon.    Therirer,  though  diflkQU  of  entrance,  owhig  to  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  rarely 
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practicable  for  vomIb  dmwing  more  thun  16  feet,  b  still  well  adapted  for  tnide ;  in  front  of  the 
town  it  is  suffidentlv  deep  for  pretty  large  Yessek,  while  brigs  and  smaller  craft  can  lie  doae  to  the 


..^» ,. fully  one-1 

British.    Both  Lisbon  and  Oporto  have  a  regular  steam  communication  with  England. 

The  other  ports  are  Gaminha,  Viano,  Villa  do  Conde,  Aveira,  Figueira,  Betufaal  or  St  Ubes,  tm 
the  W.  coast,  and  Faro  and  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao  in  Algarve. 

Mbasdrss,  MoirsT,  Fimancsb,  &e. 


Measures  and  Weights.— The  ^aixno  {craveiro) 
of  8  inches  =  8'6S  Imp.  inches ;  the  pe  or  foot 
=  Ik  pakno;  the  vara  =  6  palmos  =  43*11 
Imp.  inches;  the  covado,  nominallv  equal 

Slmos,  is  commonly  S4|  Portuguese  inches,  or 
"67  Imp.  Inches ;  the  braca  is  10  palmos.    The 
Portuguese  league  (18  to  the  decree)  of  3  miles 
=  87d9  Imp.  yards,  or  3  Imp.  mUes  6}  furlongs. 
The  geira,  land  measure,  =  4840  square  varas ; 

7  geiras  =r  10  Imp.  acres  neariy. 

The  Lisbon  almude,  liquid  measure,  of  2  pots, 
18  canadas,  or48  quartilhos,  =  3^64  Imp.  galls. ; 
the  barU  is  18,  the  pipe  36,  and  the  tonelada  52 
almudes.    The  Oporto  abnude  =  6'61  Imp.  galls. 

The  moyo,  dry  measure,  of  15  fimegas,  60 
Lisbon  alquieres,  or  240  quartos  =  28*39  Imp. 
bushels ;  and  KH)  Lisbon  alquieres  =:  37*32  Imp. 
bushds.  At  Oporto,  however,  the  alquiere  = 
0*465  Imp.  bushel,  or  100  Oporto  alquieres  = 
46*50  Imp.  bushels. 

The  arroba  of  32  arratels  or  pounds  (each  of 

8  marks,  or  16  ounces)  =  32*38  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 
and  100  Portuguese  lbs.  =  101*18  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois ;  the  quintal  Is  4  arrobas ;  the  tonelada  54 
arrobas.    The  apothecaries'  pound  is  1  i  marlc. 

Gold  and  silver  are  weired  by  the  mark  of  8 
ounces  or  4608  nains  =  ^U  trov  grains.  The 
fineness  of  gold  u  expressed  by  dividing  the  mark 
fine  or  other  weight  into  84  quilates  or  carats, 
each  of  4  grains ;  and  the  fineness  of  silver,  by 
dividing  the  mark  fine  into  12  dinheiros,  each  of 
84  grains.  Gold,  22  carats  fine,  is  sold  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  96  mllreas  per  mark ;  and  sflver,  11 
dinheiros  fine,  at  the  fixed  rate  of  6  milreas  per 
mark :  the  vsriations  of  price  upon  each  being 
made  by  a  premium  per  cent. 

Jf<m<y.— Accounts  are  stated  in  reis  or  reas ; 
and  1000  reas  are  termed  a  milrea,  which  in  ac- 
counts is  denoted  thus,  l^l^OOO.  The  milrea, 
valued  in  silver  from  the  crusado  novo,  is  worth 
56d.  sterling.  400  reas  =  1  crusado  of  exduuige ; 
a  million  of  reas  ( 1000;[M)00) ,  are  termed  a  conto. 

The  modem  coins  are :— In  sold,  the  dobraon 
or  ounce  of  12800  reas ;  the  nalf^dobraon,  or 
Johanese  of  6400  reas ;  the  half-Johanese  of  3800 
reas ;  the  escudo  of  1600  reas ;  the  half-escudo 
of  800  reas ;  and  the  crusado  velho  of  400  reas ; 
which  are  all  minted  at  the  rate  of  8  dobraons 
to  the  Portuguese  mark,  nominally  88  carats 
fine,  but  sel<Kim  above  81}  carats:— In  silver, 
the  crusado  novo  of  480  reas,  and  i,  i,  and  | 
crusadoes ;  the  piece  of  6  vintems,  or  120  reas ; 
the  testoon  of  5  vintems,  or  100  reas ;  and  pieces 
of  3 and  2i  vintems:— In  copper,  pieces  of  40, 
10,  5.  3,  and  U  reas. 

In  1835,  a  new  coinage  was  ordered,  making  a 
gold  crown  of  5000  reas  worth  £1,  3b.  lUd.  ster- 
ling, and  a  silver  crown  or  mih-ea,  56|d.  sterlhig. 

Usance  of  bills,  from  London,  30  days*  sight ; 
fh>m  Spain ,  15  days*  sight ;  from  France,  60  days' 


when  ticc^'pt«],  6,  hm  when  not  afcfpto^^  tbey 
mvj>.i  hif  el  I  her  paid  or  prwte^wl  when  du*. 

.1  Niiti^'nai  Bank.  t-sUkblislied  18^1,  mhh  ■  qi- 
pitJil  of  i:7u^<H>ih,  K^uij.^  iiQt&.  payable  In  ipeete. 

T'he  Fiti-anca  arc  in  gre&t  dtsoidftr.  £b  18V> 
thi'  n?V4?ncie  ntiioiinti^d  U  £^,{KfL,OiiO,  md  dR 
exLiniMiture  to  £ 2,^34, (Kin ;  U^vins  a  ibfiett  «f 
jb'4:};MH^,  Thi;  fDMpi  dqbt  ID  t](«  aas*  vtar 
ani.^unLL'd  to  £l  1 ,375,3ili} ;  and  the  intinMl  ddbt 
to  £4,ii«7.Jiaw;  total,  £l5.4&i,3^;  th«litteni« 
on  Mnch  amoant^  to  £<SilA*l^ 

The  fort'drn  dc-l^t  coii«Uit4  of  rsfioiu  Iohib 
rai-i^i  in  England  betH(%u  iS3i  and  \S3J^  lbs 
dixulvjrids  on  inliicii  liavc>  been  rorvlf  ptid.     Tttt 

inc'    ■■■■"■''..    ,^   •  •  ,  '■  •■  .  ■_^it:a 

hi  iilJj  r..  n....i-  Ar,  v.:...iii  Vi-  .....   .  .. .,       .,-4, 

ing-fiind  has  been  ^ce  regularly  provided. 

A  Treaty  with  fin'Cain,  July  3, 1848,  provides 
that  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  two  powers  shall, 
in  the  dominions  of  the  other,  e^Joy  the  privi- 
l^:es  of  '*  sul^ects  of  the  most  fisvoured  nation ;" 
and  that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation ;  but  without  prejudice  to 
the  existing  regulations  respecting  the  Douro 
wine-trade,  the  exportation  of  salt  from  St  Ubes^ 
and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  crown  of  Pottnssl 
to  farm  the  sale  of  ivory,  orchil,  goM  dust,  soap, 
gunpowder,  and  tobacco,  for  consomptioD  m 
that  kingdom. 

All  merchandise,  which  can  be  legally  imported 
into  either  count^  from  the  otb^,  in  ships  of 
that  other  country,  shall  pay  no  higher  dues  than 
if  the  shipments  were  effected  in  national  vessels ; 
and  exports  shall  be  regulated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Farther,  British  ships  are  allowed  to 
Eroceed  direct  from  any  port  in  the  British  dom- 
lions  to  any  Portuguese  colony,  with  the  pro- 
duce or  nunufiictures  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
its  colonies,  except  such  goods  as  are  prohibited 
or  admitted  only  from  Portuguese  possessions; 
and  such  British  ships  and  goods  shall  pay  no 
higher  dues  than  are  exigible  on  such  goods 
brought  bi  Portuguese  ships,  or  on  the  like  goods 
brought  from  other  countries  hi  Portuguese  ships. 
The  same  rights  are  conceded  by  Britain  to  Por- 
tugal ;  and  sunilar  privileges  are  abo  mutually 
granted  by  the  two  powers  to  each  other  in  re- 
gard to  exports  from  their  colonies.  The  vessels 
of  the  two  countries  respectively  shall  also  be  per- 
mitted to  discharge  and  bMle  at  different  ports  in 
the  other,  in  the  same  voyage  inwards  or  out- 
wards, as  national  vessels. 

The  treaU  comprehends  various  other  stipo* 
bUions,  induding  an  agreement  to  take  into 
consideration  the  duties  now  levted  upon  the 

firoductions  of  dther  countary,  with  a  view  to 
hehr  reduction ;  which  **  matter  shall  without 
delay  be  made  the  sul^eet  of  a  special  nc^tia- 
irvuiopstu,  louajri  sigut;  iromrnuice,i}uaayB  i  tion  between  the  two  governments.**    It  is  to 
date ;  and  from  Italy,  3  months*  date.    Davs  of  endure  for  10  years,  and  further,  until  the  end  of 
grace,   on  inland  bills,  15;  on  foreign  bills,  1 12  months  after  notice. 

POSTING,  or  trayellmg  by  means  of  hired  horses,  is  a  government  monopoly  in 
almost  all  European  countries,  except  Britain,  where  it  is  conducted  in  a  much 
superior  manner,  through  the  competition  of  priyate  parties  ;  though,  owing  to 
taxation,  at  greater  expense.  Posting  is  now,  however,  less  common  in  this  coun- 
try than  formerly,  owing  to  the  extension  of  other  means  of  travelling. 
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IhUtei  in  Britain*— BeM»  the  earrlnge  doty  [Coach],  every  poitniaster  b  required,  bv  tbe  set 
S  &  3  Wm.  I Y.  c  130,  to  take  out  yewly  a  license  oostiog  7a>  6d.,  and  which  expiree  Slst  January. 
He  mint  also  pay  lid.  per  mile  for  each  horse  let  for  hire ;  but  where  the  distance  Is  not  greater 
than  8  miles,  then  l-5th  of  tbe  charge  for  hire,  or  Is.  9d.,  at  his  option  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  horse 
not  bringing  back  any  person,  and  not  deviating  fh>m  the  usual  road.  Is.  In  respect  of  every  horse 
let  or  used  for  any  time  less  tlian  28  days,  l-fith  of  the  charge  for  hire ;  or  in  lien  thereof,  for  every 
day  not  exceeding  3  days,  Ss.  6d. ;  from  3  to  13  days.  Is.  9d. ;  above  13  and  less  than  S8  davs.  Is.  3d. 
Posting  carriages  must  be  numbered,  and  bear  the  owner's  name  and  residence.  The  duties  are 
checked  by  means  of  tickets  left  by  the  hirer  or  postilion  with  the  turnpike  keepers,— an  account 
of  which  is  takon  periodically  by  the  excise.    The  regulations  are  enforced  under  penalties. 

In  1841,  the  produce  of  the  post  horse  duties  was  £196,134,  and  of  the  licenses,  £37S9. 

POST-OFFICE.  The  origin  of  this  institation  may  be  traced  to  the  special 
meesengers  or  **  nuncU"  who,  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  aces,  were  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  public  despatches  and  edicts.  At  a  later  period  regular  cou- 
riers were  employed,  and  stations  or  pasts  assigned,  between  which  each  should 
pass,  handing  the  papers  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  re- 
gular posts  were  estaolished  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  the  benefit  of  which  was 
gradually  extended  to  private  parties ;  and  public  letter  offices  were  opened  in 
France  in  1619,  and  in  Britain  in  1635.  The  latter,  called  a  *'  merchant  post,"  did 
not  prosper  ;  but,  in  1649,  it  was  placed  on  a  better  footing  by  the  €k>nmionwealth ; 
and.  in  1656,  farther  improved  by  Cromwell.  In  1710,  a  general  post-office  was 
established  by  the  act  9  Anne,  o.  11,  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 

The  post-office,  however,  continued  long  afterwards  a  very  imperfect  institution  ; 
the  mails  were  sent  by  boys  on  horseba<^,— a  mode  attended  with  delay,  dan/j;er, 
and  uncertainty;  and  local  and  cross-road  posts  were  either  still  more  defective, 
or  altogether  wanting.  At  length,  the  post  having  been  outstripped,  in  point  of 
despatch  and  safety,  by  the  orcunary  stage-coaches,  it  occurred  to  John  Palmer, 
manager  of  the  Bath  theatre,  that  a  great  improvement  might  be  made  by  con- 
tracting with  the  proprietors  of  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  and  bmding 
them  to  perform  the  journey  in  a  specified  time,  and  take  a  guard  for  protec- 
tion. His  mail-coach  plan  was  submitted,  in  178^,  to  Mr  Pitt,  by  whom  it  was 
zealously  supported.  In  1784,  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  it  was  carried 
into  operation  on  the  principal  roads,  Mr  Palmer  being,  at  same  time,  appointed 
comptroUer-^neral  of  the  post-office  ;  and  the  system  was  thereafter  gradually 
extended,  with  other  improvements  in  regard  to  firequent  transmission,  punctuality, 
and  speed,  to  almost  all  parts  of  tiie  kingdom. 

The  safe  and  speedy  conveyance  of  letters  for  the  benefit  of  trade,  was  the  pri- 
mary consideration  with  the  British  government  on  the  first  establishment  of  a  post- 
office  ;  the  revenue  was  held  to  be  of  minor  importance  :  this  principle  is  recog- 
nised in  the  preamble  of  the  different  postage  acts  which  were  passed  f^om  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  down  to  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1710,  when  Id. 
was  added  to  several  of  the  previous  rates,  only  4d.  was  charged  in  Britain  for 
distances  above  80  miles,  and  Sd.  for  shorter  distances  ;  and,  in  1765,  the  rates  for 
distances  not  exceeding  30  miles,  were  reduced  to  Id.  and  2d.  But,  in  1784,  on 
the  introduction  of  Mr  Palmer's  plan,  one  object  of  which  was  an  au^entation  of 
revenue,  the  whole  were  ^^raduated  between  2d.  and  6d.^rates  which,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  war,  were  successively  increased  in  1797, 1801, 1805,  and  1812. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned,  the  charges  on  general  post  letters  in  Britain  were.— for 
distances  not  above  15  miles,  4d.;  f^om  15  to  20  miles,  5d.:  from  20  to  30, 6d.;  30 
to  50. 7d. ;  50  to  80, 8d. ;  80  to  120, 9d.;  120  to  170,  lOd.;  170  to  230,  lid. ;  230  to 
SOO,  l2d. ;  and  an  additional  Id.  for  each  additional  100  miles.  These  rates  were 
continued  until  1839.    A  single  letter  was  understood  to  contain  a  single  piece  of 

Saper,  not  exceeding  1  oz.  in  weight ;  a  second  piece,  or  enclosure,  constituted  a 
ouble  letter ;  beyond,  fourfoldp-the  postages  advanced  by  weight.  In  Scotland, 
an  additional  Jd.  was  charged  for  tolls.  In  Ireland,  the  rates  were  mostly  lower. 
Between  Britain  and  Irelimd,  packet  rates  were  charged  in  addition  to  their  re- 
spective inland  rates.  The  post  rate  in  towns  was  ld«»except  in  the  London  district, 
where  It  was  2d.  and  3d.,  according  to  distance.  The  exemptions  from  postage 
were,  letters  ''franked''  by  members  of  parliament  and  certam  official  persons,  a 
privilege  coeval  with  the  institution  of  the  post-office ;  parliamentary  papers ;  and 
stamped  newspapers :  the  letters  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  countersigned  by  their 
officer,  were  charged,  after  1795,  at  a  uniform  rate  of  Id. 

In  1709,  the  gross  receipt  of  the  post-office  was  £111.461.  and  the  net  revenue, 
£56,664.  In  1779,  the  net  revenue  was  only  about  £140,000.  But  after  1784,  Mr 
Palmer's  improvements,  and  the  advance  of  the  country,  led  to  a  rapid  increase  ; 
and,  in  1803,  the  gross  receipt  was  £1,372,979,  and  net  revenue,  £9562^12.  In  181 5, 
the  gross  receipt  was  £2,323^ ;  the  charges,  £704,639,  or  about  29  per  cent,  on 
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£1,619,196,  the  net  revenue.  After  1815,  the  exoessiTe  rates  of  postage,  oombined 
with  the  grater  fjMsilities  for  erading  them  afforded  through  improvea  means  of 
oommonication,  preyented  any  further  augmentation  of  the  reyenue,  notwithstukU 
inffthe  8ub6e<{uent  increase  or  the  country  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  folloyring  tables,  abridged  from  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  Post-offlee 
Reform,  exhibit  an  estimate  oT  the  documents  which  passed  throng  the  ofllce  in 
1837»  the  average  postage  thereon,  and  the  revenue :  also  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
management,  as  prepaiid  for  the  said  Report  in  1838 : — 


CHAROB8.                                         1 

DeKripUonofLettm. 

No.  of 
Letten. 

Av. 
Pos- 
fgt. 

IT 

Revenue* 

£ 

1.788.191 

75,151 

114,753 

33.483 

L  Cost  Of  tranit  iB  U.  Kingdom  &- 

£ 

140,985 

107.818 

30,998 

7.506 

'8877307 
888.078 

183,947 

Generalpost.inUuid, 

•bore4d 

Do.  not  Above  4d... 

PiKket  and  ship.... 
Parliamentr.  franks 

Official  franks 

StatatM 

46.378,800 
5.153,800 

11.837.858 
8,030,418 

nau-ooaen  eoipsnsas 

Riding  work.  ^koTr. 

Other  navments 

3.  Foreign    and    ookmlal    podcets. 
i:31.509 :  other  foreign  and  oolo- 

towances,  &c.  £^1.738 

71,400,864 
3.583.578 
4,813.448 
8,1(»9.010 
77.548 
44.500,000 
186.483.836 

^ 

8.005,578 
389.340 

4,641 

Total  chaives.... 
Net  revenue 

698.6:^ 
1.680,987 

8^3>d.559 

8,379,559 

In  computing  the  average  rates  of  postage  now  stated,  multiple  letters  are  included 
and  counted  as  single ;  excluding  multiple  letters,  the  average  postage  of  inland 
letters,  instead  of  6|d.  vras  6id. 

We  nave  furnished  these  details  from  their  bearing  upon  the  plan  of  post-oiBce 
reform  brought  forward  in  1837  by  Rowland  Hill,  a  gentleman  nnconnected  with 
the  department.  He  proposed,  Ut,  a  low  and  uniform  rate,  instead  of  the  tiien 
existing  high  and  variable  rates  ;  2d,  increased  speed  in  deliverv  ;  and^  Zd^  more 
frequent  d^patch.  He  also  reconmiended  that  the  postage  should  be  cnarged  by 
weight,  and  prepaid,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  each  letter  not  above  }  oz.;  «id  be  aftor- 
waras  proposed  that  the  prepayment  should  be  by  means  of  stamn^  an  expedient 
which  ne  says  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr  Charles  Knight.  Mr  lull's  ^an  em- 
braced 1^  inland  letters,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  parliamentary  and  offioiu  franks, 
but  it  did  not  include  foreign  and  colonial  letters. 

The  principle  of  a  uniform  postage  is  founded  on  the  fnets  that  the  cost  of  dis- 
tributing letters  in  the  United  Kingdom  consists  chiefly  in  the  expenses  incurred 
with  reference  to  their  receipt  at  and  delivery  ttom  the  office ;  and  that  the  oost  of 
transit  along  the  mail  roads  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  determined  rather 
by  tiie  numMr  of  letters  carried  than  the  distance.  **  It  is  not  matter  of  inference." 
says  Mr  Hill,  ^  but  matter  of  fact,  that  the  expense  of  the  post-office  is  practically 
the  same,  whether  a  letter  is  going  from  London  to  Bamet  (11  miles),  or  trcm 
London  to  Edinburgh  (397  miles)  ;^  the  difference  is  not  expressible  in  the  smallest 
coin  we  have."  The  oost  of  transit  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  he  explained  to  be 
only  I -36th  of  a  penny.  The  fixing  of  a  low  rate  flowed  almost  necessarily  frtmi 
the  adoption  of  a  uniform  rate  ;  it  was  besides  essential  to  a  stoppage  of  the  private 
conveyance  of  letters.  The  post-office  was  thus  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient  footing 
of  an  institution  whose  primary  object  vras  public  accommodation,  not  revenue ; 
though  the  loss  of  income  from  the  chan^  would,  it  was  thought,  be  graduallT 
diminished,  and  perhaps  made  up,  by  the  morease  of  correspondence,  commercial, 
literary,  and  domestic,  arising  i»>m  the  reduced  postage. 

A  general  feeling  having  been  aroused  in  favour  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  it  was  remit- 
ted by  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  committee  for  investigation,  m  December  1837. 
And  m  1838,  the  committee  reported,  **  that  the  evidence  taken  before  them  ^nm- 
dantly  proves  the  present  high  rates  of  postage  are  extremely  iigurious  to  all 
classes  y*  restricting  commerce,  art,  and  science,  and  the  progress  of  education ; 
circumscribing  the  operations  or  institutions  for  the  promotion  cf  religion,  morality, 
and  charity;  mterfering  with  domestic  comfort :  suppressing  almost  entirely  the 
correspondence  of  the  poor ;  and  impairing  habitual  respect  to  the  law  by  en- 
couraging evasions  6t  the  post-office  statutes.  The  committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mended mcre«ed  facilities  for  correspondence.    **  Upon  the  important  novelty  of 
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a  unifofm  rate^  the  oommittee  are  of  opinion,  thai  that  part  of  the  inland  posta^ 
on  letters  whicn  conslrts  of  tax  onght  to  be  uie  same  on  all :  that  as  the  cost  of 
conyeyanoe  per  letter  depends  more  on  the  number  of  letters  carried  than  on 
the  distance  which  they  are  conyeyed,  the  cost  being  frequently  neater  for  dis- 
tances of  a  few  miles  tnan  for  distances  of  hundreds  of  miles,  the  cnarge,  if  varied 
in  proportion  to  the  cost,  ought  to  increase  in  the  inyerse  ratio  of  the  number  of 
letters  conyeyed ;  but  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  such  a 
regulation  into  practice,  and  as  the  actual  cost  of  eonyeyance  (assuming  the  charged 
letters  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  franked  letters  and  of  the  newspapers) 
forms  less  than  the  half  of  the  whole  charge,  exclusive  of  tax,  the  remaining  portion 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  charges  attendant  on  their  receipt  at,  and  delivery  from 
the  poet-office,  tne  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  nearest  practicable  approach 
to  a  fair  system  would  be  to  charge  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  between  one  post- 
town  and  another,  whatever  may  be  their  distance ;  ana  the  committee  are  further 
t>f  opinion,  that  such  an  arrangement  is  highly  desirable,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
abstoact  iaimess,  but  because  it  would  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  simplifj^  and 
economise  the  business  of  the  post-office."  Lastly,  the  committee  reported  m  favour 
of  the  other  parts  of  Mr  Hill's  plan,  confirming  by  official  data  the  whole  of  his 
oondnsions. 

In  1839^  the  uniform  penny-postage  was  adopted  by  parliament.  A  preparatory 
fonrpenny  rate  for  general  fjost  letters  vras  introduced,  December  5, 1839,  and  at 
same  time  the  London  district  rates  were  reduced  to  Id.;  the  uniform  penny  rate 
oame  into  operation  on  10th  January,  and  stamps  on  the  6th  May  1840. 

Besides  these  changes,  considerable  improvemento  have  of  late  been  effected  in  the 
fireqnency,  despateh,  and  speed  of  the  mails^he  last  being  chiefly  accomplished 
by  the  transmission  of  letters  in  all  the  chief  routes  in  Britain  by  means  of  railvrays. 
Tne  principal  inland  mails  are  sent  from  London  (except  on  Sunday)  twice  a-day, 
morning  and  evening,  instead  of  only  once,  in  the  evenmg,  as  formerly;  and  Edin- 
bnr^  and  Glasgow  are  reached  in  29  hours.  A  consioerable  addition  has  also 
been  made  to  the  number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  at  present 
exceed  3000.  So  that  letters  are  now  carried,  at  an  expense  convenient  to  the 
poorest,  gnickly  and  punctually  into  every  part  of  the  British  islands. 

The  follovnng  table  shows  the  financial  movement  of  the  post-office  in  the  four 
years  ended  January  5, 1842  :— 


Tear  to 
Jan.  6. 

GnMRevtnuc. 

Cost  of  Manage- 
ment. 

Net  Revenue. 

Poatue  charged 

oDtheOovernment 

DepAitments. 

Net  Produce,  e»- 
cluaive  of  Charges 

Departments. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1848 

2,346,278    0    ^ 
8,390,763  10    U 
1,348,604    5    8 
1.496,540    9    Oi 

£          a.    d. 
686,768    8    61 
756.999    7    4 
858,677    0    H 

£          ■.    d. 

1,659,509  17    91 

1,633,764    8    n 

483.997    4    81 

557.371    9    6k 

45,156    Oil 
44,277  13    4 
90,761    3    8 
113.855  15  10 

£          >.    d. 

1,614,363  16    31 

1,589,486    9    5i 

393,166    1    61 

444,115  13    n 

The  net  revenue  is  less  than  was  anticipated  by  many,  chiefly  firom  the  increase 
in  the  charges  of  management,  a  rise  partly  due  to  the  aoditional  expenses  attendant 
on  the  conveyance  of  tne  mails  since  the  extension  of  the  railway  system.  Still, 
the  reenlto  of  the  last  year  show  the  rate  of  the  letter  tax  to  be  59}  per  cent,  (the 
ratio  of  £557,371,  the  net  revenue,  to  £938,168,*  the  cost  of  management),  or  47^ 
per  cent.,  if  estimated  by  the  net  produce,  exclusive  of  postage  paid  by  government ; 
and  these  rates  are  yearly  increasing.  The  utility  of  tne  post-office,'however,  even 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  is  not  to  be  appreciated  solely  by  the  amount  which  it  yields 
directly  to  the  state ;  it  must  also  oe  viewed  as  auxiliary  to  other  branches  of 
the  paSlic  income  ;  and  few  can  doubt  the  beneficial  influence  of  Mr  Hill's  system 
upon  all  departments  of  industry,  and  almost  every  object  of  national  policy. 

The  number  of  letters  posted  in  the  first  four  months  of  1842  averaged  about 
3,130,000  a-week  in  England,  440,000  in  Scotland,  and  430,000  in  Ireland ;  total, 
4,000,000  vreekly,  or  about  208,000,000  a-year  ;  being  2|  fold  or  160  per  cent,  more 
than  the  number  m  1838  (taken  at  80,000,000),  notwithstanding  the  great  depression 
of  trade  in  the  interval.    Mr  Hill  estimated  the  probable  augmentation  at  5i  fold, 

*  Thif  does  not  indude  the  eharffes  of  certain  packets  controlled  bv  the  Admfanlty,  to  whose 
superintendence  they  were  removed  in  1837.  and  the  expense  of  which  is  incladed  in  the  Navy 
estimates,  where  thev  are  not  distinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  were  a  strict  accounting  to  be 
lEone  into,  the  post-oflloe  would  £sU  to  receive  credit  for  the  value  of  the  stamps  of  newspapers  dls- 
trilmtad  by  it,  which,  taking  their  nnmber  at  44,500,OUO,  as  in  1837,  would  amount  to  £185,410. 
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or  420^,000  letters  a-year,  but  be  did  not  specify  tbe  time  ;  and  some  of  the 
fiMjilitiee  recommended  by  him  haTo  not  yet  been  carried  into  operation.  A  steiking 
circomstanoe,  illnstratiye  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  measure,  noticed  in  a 
parliamentary  retnm,  is,  that  the  gross  reyenne  in  England  under  the  penny  rate, 
in  the  month  ending  January  5,  1842,  was  £100^383 ;  and  in  the  same  month  in 
1840,  under  the  fourpenny  rate,  not  more  thaoi  £103,623,— an  excess  of  only  3^  per 
cent.,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  rates. 

In  many  foreign  countries  the  postage  is  fixed  rather  with  a  view  to  public  ac- 
commodation t£ui  reyenue.  This  is  me  case  in  France,  where  the  charge  is  by 
weight ;  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  however,  being  only  allowed  for  each  single  rate. 
In  tne  United  States,  the  post-office  income  was  not  until  lately  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses. But  the  principle  of  a  tmifarm  rate  can  be  applied  with  success  only  in  a 
country  such  as  Britain,  where^  besides  high  ciyilisation,  there  is  great  density  of 
population,  extraordinary  facihties  for  internal  communication,  and  immense  as 
well  as  wiaely  diffhsed  commerce. 

The  communication  with  countries  beyond  sea  has  been  greatly  altered  of  late 
years  by  the  general  emj>loyment  of  steam  mail-packets  with  all  but  yery  distant 
places.  There  is  daily  mtercourse  with  France,  and  at  frequent  interyals  with 
other  parts  of  the  Continent.  In  1837^  steamers  were  established  between  Bom- 
bay and  Suez,  and  letters  now  reach  London  from  India,  by  yray  of  Egypt,  in  35 
days,  and  sometimes  sooner.  In  1839,  mail  steamers  were  also  established  be- 
tween Liyerpool  and  N.  America,  which  accomplish  the  yoyage  to  Halifax  in  10 
days,  and  Boston  in  12  days ;  and  in  1842  another  line  of  steam-packets  opened  a 
more  rapid  communication  between  England  and  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America. 

StATDTBS  AMD  RsODLATIOirS. 

convoyed  by  private  ihlps  to  pwto  beyond  sea, 
ontfonuly  pay  8d.  These  ntes  apply  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  kfaigdom  the  letter*  are  posted. 

Newipapertj  publiBhed  hi  the  United  King- 
dom. pfUM  free  from  one  post-town  to  another. 
British,  and  colonial  newapapert  also  paai  free 
to  and  tmm  the  coloniee  in  toe  poet-office  Mcketa 
Foreicn  newspapon  received  in  Britain,  and 
British  newspapers  sent  to  foreign  countries,  are 
charged  Sd.,  anless  there  be  a  convention  with 
the  foreign  post-office.  All  newspapers  must  bo 
without  covers,  or  hi  covers  open  at  the  sides, 
and  must  have  no  other  writing  or  mark  but  the 
address,  and  no  enclosure.  Thoee  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  must  bo  posted  within  7  days  alter 
publication. 

Momr  Orders,  fbr  sums  not  exceeding  £5, 
are  granted  by  every  post-town  upcm  every  otiier 
post-town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  applice- 
tion.  For  any  sum,  not  exceeding  j^.  a  com- 
mission of  3d.  Is  charged ;  and  those  from  £% 
to  £6  the  charge  is  6d. 

Prior  to  November  SO,  1840,  when  these  eom- 
mlssions  were  fixed,  the  diargee  were  much 
higher.  This  reduction,  joined  to  the  &eihties 
of  tbe  pMiny-postage  system,  has  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  money-order  department.  In 
England,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Jannaiy  5, 1840, 
the  amount  issued  was  only  £67.41 1 ;  whereas, 
in  the  quarter  ended  January  6,  184S,  It  wjs 
rder*  issued  1 


The  PoH-offiet  Actt^  psssed  between  1710  and 
1837.  were  about  160  in  number ;  but  the  greater 
part  were  repealed  In  the  latter  year,  when  -the 
following  statutes  were  passed  for  reguUting  the 
whole  department,  namely,  the  I  Tici  c  33,  for 
the  management  of  the  post-office ;  c.  84,  for 
the  reguhUion  of  the  duties;  o.  35,  as  to  frank- 
ing ;  and  c.  36,  consolidating  the  laws  relative 
to  offences.  These,  agahi,  have  been  to  a  great 
ext(«nt  abrogated  by  the  acts  2  &  3  Vict,  c  52, 
and  3  A  4  Vict,  c  96,  relating  to  the  uniform 
penny  postnge. 

The  Ckarpe  for  Inland  letters,  not  exceedfaig  | 
oz.  in  weight.  Is  1  postage ;  from  |  ox.  to  1  oz. 
2  postages ;  firom  1  ox.  to  2  ox.  4  postages ;  and 
BO  on,  adding  2  postSges  for  every  ox.  up  to  16 
ox.,  beyond  which  no  packet  subject  to  postage 
is  recdved ;  parliamentaiy  papers  and  petitions 
are  an  exception.  The  price  of  a  postage  la  Id. 
which  must  be  prepaid  either  bv  money  or  the 
use  of  a  stamp,  or  it  will  be  charged  double ; 
and  if  the  weight  of  the  letter  should  exceed  the 
value  of  the  stamps  attached,  the  excess  will  be 
charged  double.  Stamped  envelopes  are  sold 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  l|d.  p^  dozen  of^pennv,  and 
2s.  9d.  per  doxm  of  twopenny  kinds.  Letters 
can  be  registered  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  Is. 

Colonial,  India,  and  United  States  letters, 
when  not  exceeding  k  ox.,  are  charged  Is.  when 
sent  by  packet,  an  intercolonhU  rate  of  2d.  being 
besides  charged  on  those  for  British  N.  America. 
Various  rates  are  charged  for  other  foreign  letters 
according  to  the  route  and  distance.    Letters 

POTASH  (Fr.  Potasse.  Gror.  PoUasche),  a  term  commonly  applied  to  an  im- 
pure carbonate  of  potash,  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  wood^  lixiviating  the 
ashes  in  barrels,  first  with  cold  and  then  with  hot  water,  filtering  the  ley,  and 
evaporating  it  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pot.  In  this  state,  which  is  that  of  the  potash 
of  commerce,  it  still  contains  some  vegetable  matter  not  perfectly  incinerated,  to 
destroy  which  it  is  pat  into  a  cnicible,  and  Uqnefied  to  an  intense  heat.  The  melted 
matter  is  then  poured  out  on  iron  plates,  where  it  hardens,  and  in  this  purer  state 
it  is  called  pearl  ash. 

Potashes  occur  in  hard  irre^lar  masses  or  fragments,  of  a  light  blaeish  gray 
colour,  somewhat  caustic  alkalme  taste,  inodorous,  and  verr  deliquescent,  ^an 
ashes  are  of  a  whitish  colour  and  pearly  lustre,  and  of  considerably  purer  and  finer 
texture  and  appearance  than  the  other.  These  commodities  are  valued  according  to 
their  purity,  estimated  generally  by  their  easy  solubility  in  water,  two  parts  of 


£890,( 


the  number  of  on 


[  in  the 


bUter  period  was  300,200 ;  showinr  the  average 
amount  of  each  to  have  been  £2,  a.  Old. 
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which,  according  to  Mr  Brande,  should  entirely  and  easily  dissolye  one  part  of 
pearl-ash  without  the  aid  of  heat :  the  residue,  if  any,  consists  of  impurities. 

Ashes  are  used  in  the  soap  and  ^hus  manufactures,  bleaching  and  scouring  of 
linens  and  woollen  cloths,  and  dyeing ;  also,  when  refined,  in  medicine,  surgery, 
and  other  arts.  But  of  late  years  tneir  consumption  has  been  checked  by  the 
substitution  of  soda  and  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda  for  many  purposes ;  and 
the  importations  into  Britain,  formerly  upwards  of  200,000  owts.,  ao  not  now  ex- 
ceed 120,000  cwts.,  which,  excepting  a  small  quantity  from  Russia,  are  wholly 
brought  from  N.  America,  chiefly  Montreal.    [Canada.] 

POTATO  (Fr.  P<?/a/ff.  Ger.KartoffeL  For,  Batata.  Sp.  Pa/ate),**  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  the  New  World  to  the  Old,"  appears  to  haye  reached  the  Continent  from 
Spanish  America  ;  though  it  is  said  to  haye  been  first  brought  to  Britain  from  Vir- 
ginia by^  Raleigh  in  1586.  It  is,  howeyer,  only  within  the  last  100  years  that  its 
cultiyation  has  become  general.  The  plant  iSolanum  tuberosum)^  yaiued  solely  for 
its  esculent  tuberose  roots,  has  a  yery  wide  range  of  soils  and  temperature  :  but 
dry,  light  ground  is  that  best  adapted  for  it.  The  yarieties  are  usually  distinguished 
into  the  early  and  the  late  ;  the  former,  except  in  the  yicinity  of  large  towns,  raised 
chiefly  in  the  garden,  the  latter  in  the  flelds :  there  are,  howeyer,  intermediate 
kinds.  All  are  commonly  propagated  from  the  tubers ;  those  reared  from  seed 
taking  seyeral  years  before  their  roots  obtain  the  full  size.  The  seta  are  usually 
Dlanted  in  spring ;  f^m  8  to  10  cwts.  are  required  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  crop  yaries 
from  about  5  to  10  tons,  according  to  soil  and  culture.  The  roots  are  taken  up  in 
dry  weather,  when  they  are  either  stored  or  preseryed  in  heaps  or  pits  coyered 
with  earth,  as  a  defence  against  firost,  and  to  preyent  putrefaction.  Besides  its 
ordinary  use  as  human  food,  the  potato  is  employed  in  rearing  liye-stock,  and  in  dis- 
tillation. Its  fecula,  wanting  sluten,  does  not  undergo  the  panary  fermentation, 
but  it  may  be  so  mixed  with  wheat-flour  as  to  produce  good  bread,  and  it  is  appli- 
cable to  other  purposes  of  domestic  economy,  while  the  use  of  its  starch  is  extend- 
ing in  yarious  forms.  It  grows  exempt  fh>m  most  of  the  hazards  as  to  weather  to 
which  other  crops  are  subject ;  and  it  is  liable  to  few  diseases :  the  most  dreaded  aro 
the  curl,  an  ipipOTfect  formation  of  the  tubers,  indicated  by  the  curling  of  the  leaf; 
and  the  dry-rot,  or  decay  of  the  set ;  both  unexplained.  It  can  be  cultiyated  on  a 
small  as  well  as  a  large  scale  ;  is  under  eyerr  system  of  agriculture  a  beneflcial 
object ;  and  produces  more  nutriment  upon  the  same  extent  of  ground  than  any 
otner  plant  cultiyated  in  the  temperate  regions.  It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
banana  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  now  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Europe ;  and  its  introduction  as  a  supplementary  crop  has  greatly  lessened 
the  hazards  of  famine.  Mr  Cobbett  and  others  haye  asserted  that  its  use  in  Ire- 
land,  where  it  forms  the  principal  article  of  food,  has  been  attended  yrith  pauper- 
izing effects  ;  but  the  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  the  dependence  of  the  Hin- 
doos apon  rice.  The  entire  reliance  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  and  India  upon 
the  cheapest  species  of  food  is  merely  one  of  many  mdications  that  these  fertile 
eountries  are  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  indigence. 

The  import  duty  on  potatoes,  formerly  2b.  per  cwt.,  has  been  reduced  (1842)  to 
the  nominal  rates  of  2a.  per  cwt.  from  foreign  countries,  and  Id.  from  the  colonies. 
This  change  may  perhaps  lead  to  shipments  to  London  fh>m  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  cheap  bulky  article,  raised  eyery  where  with  fa- 
cility from  the  poorest  soils,  can  become  an  important  0Dj[ect  of  external  commerce. 

POULTRY.  The  rearing  of  domestic  fowls  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural 
economy  among  small  formers  and  cottagers,  especially  in  the  yicinity  of  large  towns. 
In  Surrey,  Sussex,  Essex,  Cambridge,  r^orfolk,  Suffolk,  and  BerKshire,  howeyer. 
the  rearink  and  fattening  of  poultry  for  the  London  market  is  thought  worthy  or 
attention  by  considerable  farmers.  At  Wokingham,  in  Berkshire,  the  metro- 
politan dealers  sometimes  pay  £160  to  the  feeders  in  that  neighbourhood  in  a  single 
market-day.  Reigate  and  Dorkinf|^  are  also  large  poultry  markets.  The  present 
Earl  Spacer,  some  years  ago,  instituted  a  poul^  show  at  Chapel  Brampton,  in 
NorthMoptonshire.  As  it  u  always  desirable  to  haye  a  standard  in  yiew,  raised 
as  high  as  the  most  approyed  system  will  carryit,  we  giye  the  weight  of  the  fowls 
which  gained  the  prizes  awarded  in  1829 :— ^The  best  turkey  weighed  20  lbs.  4 
oz. :  capon,  7  lbs.  14}  oz. ;  pullet,  6  lbs.  3}  oz. :  goose,  18  lbs.  2}  oz. ;  couple  of 
ducks,  15  lbs.  10  oz.  The  production  of.  animal  food  by  domestic  fowls  is  much 
greater  than  is  commonly  imagined.  Mr  Layrrence,  in  his  treatise  on  poultry, 
states,  that  firom  flye  Poland  hens  he  obtained,  in  11  months,  503  eggs,  weigh- 
ing, at  the  ayerage  of  1  oz.  5  drams  each,  50^  lbs.  The  feathers  of  domestic  fowls 
form  an  object  of  considerable  trade,  especially  between  Ireland  and  England. 
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POUNCE.    [Cuttle-fish.    Sanda&ach.] 

POUND,  the  integer  of  Tveight  in  most  European  countries,  seems  originally  to 
have  been  aerived  from  the  Roman  pondus,  or  libra  of  12  unoiie,  though  the  la4;ter 
was  lees  than  most  of  the  pounds  now  in  use,  being,  according  to  Pancton,  ooilj 
5174  troy  grains.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  weights,  were  rude  and  variable.  It 
was  one  of  the  concessions  by  King  Jonn  in  the  Magn&  Qiarta,  that  there  shoold 
be  uniformity  in  this  respect ;  and  not  long  afterwards  a  statute,  61  Henry  IIL, 
ordained  that  an  English  penny,  called  the  sterling,  should  weigh  S2  dry  wheat 
grains,  that  20  pence  should  mike  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound.  At  &  later 
period,  the  numoer  of  grains  in  the  penny  was  reduced  to  24,  making  5760  grains 
in  the  standard  pound  ;  which,  under  the  name  of  Troy  weight,  was  first  nsed 
at  the  Mint  in  1526,  instead  of  the  ancient  Moneyer*s  or  Tower  pound  of  5400 
grains.  The  Troy  pound  has  ever  since  been  the  English  standard,  thongh  its 
use  has  been  confined  to  the  precious  metals  ;  the  avoirdupois  pound  of  7000  troy 
grains  haTing  been  for  several  centuries  that  generally  used  in  commerce.    [Com. 

ME480RES.] 

POUND  (Lat.  &  Sp.  Libra.  It.  Lirti.  Fr.  Livre),  the  ancient  moneyintqeer  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  was  at  first  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  from  which  20  slmlings 
were  coined,  or  240  pence.  This  mode  of  reckoning,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin,  was  introduced  into  modem  Europe  by  Charlemagne,  who  divided  the 
livre  into  20  sous,  and  each  sou  into  12  deniers.  It  was  e^ablished  by  William 
Uie  Con(iueror  in  England,  where  it  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time, 
though  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Europe  it  is  now  superseded  by  the  decimal 
system.    TCoin.    Monkt.J 

PREMIUM  (Lat.  Premium,  reward),  is  justly  defined  by  Dr  Johnson  to  be 
<*  something  given  to  invite  a  loan  or  a  bargain."  In  commerce,  however,  the  term 
is  not  used  very  consistently.  Thus,  while  the  premium  on  the  share  or  &  joint- 
stock  company  is  understood  to  be  the  sum  given  for  it  above  its  original  value  or 
par,  the  premmm  of  an  insurance  is  the  uffwe  consideration  granted  by  the  party 
protectea  under  the  contract. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  Scotland,  is  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  limitation  is 
used  in  England,  viz.  to  express  that  operation  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  which 
obligations  are  extinguished  or  titles  protected.  There  are  various  kinds  of  pre- 
scription. 

The  hng  preicription^  as  it  is  termed,  viz.  the  lapse  of  40  years,  sweepe  away  all 
unimplemented  obligations.    (Act  1617,  c  12.) 

The  vicennial  or  twenty  yean*  prescriptiim  protects  parties  from  action  on 
obligations  holograph,  or  m  the  handwritmg  of  the  grantor,  unattested,  and  on 
books  of  accounts.  But  the  verity  of  the  document  may  be  rererred  to  the  writer's 
oath.    (Act  1669,  c.  9.) 

The  septennial  pretcription  relieves  cautioners  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years 
from  the  date  of  their  undertaking.  If  the  cautioner  appear  on  tiie  bond  as  a 
principal,  he  has  the  benefit  of  the  act  only  if  there  be  a  clause  of  relief  in  the 
ooud,  or  a  bond  of  relief  intimated  to  the  creditor.    (Act  1695,  o.  5.) 

The  aejpennial  prescription  protects  parties  from  action  on  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes,  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  the  day  of  payment.  Bank- 
notes and  post-biUs  are  excepted.  Though  the  document  is  thus  rendered  unavailing, 
the  original  debt  may  still  be  proved  by  the  writ  or  oath  of  the  debtor.  (12  (jeo. 
III.  C.72,  §  3841 ;  23  Geo.  III.  c.  18,  §  65.) 

The  quinquennial  or  Jive  years*  prescription  precludes  action  on  bargains  as  to 
sale,  letting,  and  hiring,  and  such  like  contracts  as  to  moveables  not  constituted  by 
writing.    (Act  1669,  c.  9.) 

The  triennial  or  three  years*  prescription  applies  to  tradesmen's  accounts  and 
servants'  and  artificers'  wa^es,  and  has  been  stretched  to  include  professional 
remuneration  and  the  salaries  of  persons  acting  as  mandatories  or  agents.  In 
the  case  of  salary  or  wages  the  amount  due  at  each  term  runs  a  separate  prescrip- 
tion. In  the  case  of  accounts,  the  prescription  runs  from  the  last  article  of  the 
account.  The  presumption  on  whicn  it  proceeds  is,  that  the  debt  has  been  paid 
within  the  three  years  ;  but  the  creditor  retains  his  right,  if  he  prove  by  the  oath 
of  the  debtor,  or  by  a  document  under  his  hand,  that  the  debt  is  unpaid.  (Act 
1579,  c.  83.) 

PRESENTMENT,  in  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  It  is  incumbent  on  the 
holder  of  a  bill  to  present  it  in  certain  cases  for  acceptance  alone,  and  in  all  oases 
for  payment,  or  for  acceptance  and  payment  together.  It  is  necessary  that  Inlls  pay- 
able a  certain  period  after  sight  bepresentedfor  acoeptance,that  the  point  from  which 
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the  time  runs  may  be  fixed.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  for  ac- 
ceptance until  the  final  presentment  for  payment ;  but  it  is  in  all  cases  prudent,  as, 
on  acceptance,  the  paper  aci^nires  superior  negotiability,  and,  on  disnonour,  the 
drawer  and  indorser  become  immediately  liable.  The  only  rule  as  to  the  time  of 
presentiuff  bills,  pavable  at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  is,  that  it  must  be  **  within 
a  reasomible  time.'*^  Of  this  ^  reasonable  time  **  no  better  account  can  be  given 
than  that  the  law  sanctions  what  is  established  by  the  usage  of  trade  in  each  class 
of  cases.  Presentment  for  acceptance  should  be  made  at  the  place  of  abode  of  the 
drawee,  or,  if  he  be  a  man  of  business,  at  his  place  of  business.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  holder  to  use  every  reasonable  means  to  discoTer  the  drawee,  if  he  has  left  his 
prior  residence  or  is  otherwise  difficult  of  access.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  drawee 
IS  not  notice  of  dishonour,  and  cannot  excuse  want  of  presentment.  If  a  bill  has 
been  presented  for  acceptance,  and  dishonoured,  and  the  dishonour  notified,  the 
holder  is  not  required  to  present  again  for  payment  to  preserve  his  recourse. 
If  an  acceptance  is  <}ualified,  as  by  naming  a  place  of  payment,  the  .qualification 
must  be  attended  to  m  the  presentment  for  payment.  B v  1  &  2  Gieo.'  IV.  c.  78,  if 
we  accept  a  bill  **  payable  at  the  house  of  a  osuiker  or  otner  phice,  without  further 
expression  in  his  acceptance,  such  acceptance  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  general  acceptance  of  such  bill ;  but  if  the  acceptor 
shall,  in  his  acceptance,  express  that  he  accepts  the  bill,  payable  at  a  banker's 
house  or  other  place  only,  and  not  otherwise  or  elsewhere,  such  acceptance  shall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  qualified  acceptance 
of  snch  bill,  and  the  acceptor  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  the  said  bill,  except  in 
defiiult  of  {M^yment,  when  such  payment  shall  have  been  first  duly  demanded  at  such 
banker*6  house  or  other  phice.'^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  statute  refers  merely 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  acceptor;  with  regard  to  that  of  the  drawer  and  indorser, 
it  has  been  decided,  after  much  discussion,  that  a  bill  must  bepresented  whereyer 
it  is  accepted  payable,  to  secure  recourse  (Gibb  v,  Mather,  1882 ;  2  Crom.  &  Jerv. 
254).  Where  a  place  of  payment  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  it  must  be 
there  presented,  to  preserve  recourse.  The  bill  must  be  presented  at  proper  busi- 
ness hours,  and  on  this  point  the  usage  of  the  place  and  profession  must  be  kept 
in  yiew ;  but  it  will  enectually  meet  any  objection  on  the  ground  of  untimely 
hours,  to  show  that  there  was  an  authorized  person  on  the  spot,  who,  when  iho 
bill  was  presented,  n^used  to  honour  it.  Drawers  and  indorsers  are  discharged 
from  liability,  unless  a  bill  be  presented  for  payment  on  the  proper  day.  {Bat/ley 
on  BUlt,2l6'25'2,    ChUty  on  Bills,  272-280,  Ssi-SQL) 

PRICE,  the  exchan^able  yalue  of  any  article  estimated  in  money.  The  price 
of  any  commoditjr  is,  m  the  general  case,  pennanently  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  labour  and  capital  expended  in  obtaining  it  at  the  original  storehouse  of  nature; 
in  other  words^  oy  the  cost  of  production,  including,  of  course,  the  ordinary  or 
avenge  rate  of  profit.  This  is  called  by  Adam  Smith  the  natural  price  of  a  com- 
modity. The  actual  or  market  price,  at  any  particular  time,  is  influenced  by  the 
existing  proportion  between  supply  and  demand ;  and  is  subject,  as  this  proportion 
varies,  to  p^petual  fluctuations ;  but  the  cost  of  production  constitutes,  as  it  were, 
a  centre,  to  which  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  approach.  Whenever  it  sinks 
below  tms  point,  production,  having;  its  expenses  no  longer  repaid,  is  discontinued, 


and  the  supply  of  commodities  diminished,  until  their  vaJne  become  again  sufficient 
■  B  lab  •       .'  «  .    .     ^     ..       .. 


to  pay  the  labour  and  capital  necessary  to  bring  them  to  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  market  price  should  at  any  time  be  elevated  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, labour  and  capital  will,  according  to  the  invariable  laws  of  competition,  be 
drawn  to  the  production  of  the  articles  which  had  acquired  this  extraordinary 
yalue,  and  the  supply  will  be  increased  until  their  market  price  fall  back  to  its 
natural  leyeL 

The  cost  of  production,  howeyer,  though  in  ordinary  circumstances,  and  for  any 
moderate  period,  nearly  stationary^  is  yet  by  no  means  flxed.  The  invention  of 
new  processes,  improvements  in  skill  and  machinery,  discoyery  of  readier  sources 
of  supply,  ana  diminution  of  expense  of  transportation,  all  operate  by  insensible 
degrees  in  lowering  the  cost  of  many  articles ;  while  an  opposite  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced by  all  those  circumstances  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  labour  of  procuring 
them.  In  general,  it  has  been  observed  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  m  objects 
of  manufacture  to  diminution  of  cost :  the  rudest  machinery  is  of  course  flrst 
employed  ;  by  progressive  improyements.  to  which  no  limit  can  be  assigned,  it 
is  rendered  more  and  more  capable  of  yielding  a  greater  quantity  with  the  same 
expense  ^  and  the  competition  of  capitalists  invariably  reduces  the  price  of  every 
commodity  to  the  sum  which  the  least  expensiye  method  necessarily  requires  for 
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its  production.  But  in  agrionltore.  on  the  oontnury,  the  nfttond  tendency  is  to 
increased  cost ;  there  the  finest  maoninery,  that  is  the  beet  soils,  are  first  used  ; 
and  recourse  is  afterwards  had  to  inferior  smls,  requiring  sreater  labour  to  raodnce 
the  same  supplies.  Improvements  in  cultiyation  are  only  a  temporary  uieck  to 
this  progression ;  for  the  stimulus  which  they  at  the  same  time  communicate  to 
population,  and  the  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
suDsistenoe.  is  ultimately  certain,  by  forcing  recourse  to  poorer  lands^to  ndse  prices. 

These  pnnciples  are  generally  applicabfo  to  all  commodities  which  can  be  ob- 
tained in  indefinite  quantities  ;  a  class  forming  the  great  bulk  of  those  which  are 
objects  of  commerce.  But  sometimes  particular  accidents,  sometimes  natural 
causes,  and  sometimes  legislatiye  regulations,  keep  the  market  price  of  many  com- 
modities a  good  deal  aboTc  the  real  cost.  Thus,  choice  wines  produced  only  in 
limited  quantities  by  certain  rineyards,  curiosities,  antiques,  ana  some  minenls, 
possess  nrom  their  raritY  a  value  altogether  independent  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Again,  the  possessors  or  **  secrets  in  manufactures,"  of  patents  for  inventions,  or 
of  trading  monopolies,  may,  by  keeping  the  market  constantly  understocked,  by 
never  fhlly  supplying  tne  effectual  demand,  sell  their  respective  commodities  much 
above  the  natural  price,  and  raise  their  emoluments,  whether  they  consist  of  wages 
or  profit,  greatly  beyond  the  natural  rate.  And  the  exclusive  privileges  of  cor- 
porations, statutes  of  api>renticeship,  and  all  those  laws  which  restrain  in  particuhir 
employments  the  competition  to  a  smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  go  into 
them,  nave  the  same  tendency,  though  in  a  less  degree. 

^  The  price  of  monopoly/'  Adam  Smith  remarks,  **  is  upon  every  occasion  the 
highest  tnat  can  be  got.  The  natural  price,  or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on 
the  contnuy,  is  tiie  lowest  which  can  be  taken,  not  upon  every  occasion  indeed, 
but  for  any  considerable  time  together  "  (  Wealth  <if  Nations,  b.  i.  c  7).  But  neither 
the  difference  between  the  two,  nor  the  fiuctuations  in  price  of  freely  produced 
articles,  occasioned  bv  derangements  in  the  balance  of  supply  and  demand,  are 
uniform  in  degree  with  the  quantities  brought  to  or  withheld  from  market.  Thus, 
if  double  the  usual  quantity  of  goods  is  brought  to  market,  it  does  not  neoessarily 
follow  that  the  price  will  fall  one-half,  or  that  if  only  one-half  the  usual  quantity 
is  supplied,  the  price  vrill  be  raised  twofold.  The  proportional  diffmnoes  of 
price  will  in  some  commodities  be  less,  in  others  greater  ;  depending  chiefly  upon 
whether  the  article  is  a  luxury  or  a  necessary,  of  a  durable  or  peiisoable  nature, 
portable  or  bulky,  of  partial  or  general  use,  readily  or  not  readily  supplied  by 
others ;  and  according  to  the  degree  in  which  these  and  other  aoahties  are  com- 
bined. An  excess  in  the  importation  of  ripe  oranges,  for  example,  vrill  occasion  a 
much  greater  competition  among  sellers,  and  consequently  a  greater  fall  of  price, 
than  the  same  excess  in  the  importation  of  timber ;  while,  again,  the  fiJl  of  price 
on  the  latter  will  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  an  equal  excess  in  the  supply  of 
cochineal,  silver,  gold,  or  any  other  portable  commodity  in  universal  demand,  whidi 
can  be  easily  re-exported. 

But  there  is  no  commodity  upon  which  the  effect  of  quantity  on  prico  is  so  oon- 
siderable  as  com.  In  the  case  of  a  deficient  crop^  tiie  strug^e  of  every  one  to  ^ 
his  accustomed  share  of  that  which  is  necessary  for  his  subastence,  and  of  wbdi 
there  is  not  enough,  or  so  much  as  usual,  for  all,  produces  an  advanoe  in  price  very 
much  beyond  the  degree  of  the  deficiency.  Gregory  King  estimated  that  a  defect 
of  one-tenth  in  the  harvest  raised  the  poice  three-tenths  above  the  common  rate, 
that  a  defect  of  two-tenths  produced  a  rise  of  eight-tenths,  and  so  on.  But  though 
no  such  strict  rule  can  be  deduced,  Mr  Tooke  winks  '^  there  is  some  ground  w 
supposing  that  the  estimate  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth,  ttom  observation  of  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  com  in  tms  country  has  risen  from 
lOO  to  200  per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  Uie  crops 
has  not  been  more  than  between  one-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average,  and 
when  that  deficiencv  has  been  relieved  by  foreign  supplies.'*  The  effect  of  abund- 
ance in  depressinj^  the  price  is  not  calculated  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  de- 
ficiency, as  a  portion  of^the  excess  may  be  held  over.  Still,  **  as  a  general  position,*' 
says  Mr  Tooke,  **  it  may  be  si^ely  laid  down  that  an  excess  of  the  supply  of  com 
is  attended  with  a  fall  of  price  much  beyond  the  ratio  of  excess  ;  and  that  tne  Itfger 
quantity  consequently  will  yield  a  less  sum  of  money  than  the  smaller  quantity." 
(History  of  Prices,  vol.  i.  p.  11-20.) 

Yet  tne  general  tendency  of  the  mutual  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers  in  all 
mercantile  communities  is  to  preserve  both  price  and  quantity  from  great  and 
sudden  fiuctuations.  Thus,  when  supply  exceeds  demana.  and  tne  price  of  a  com- 
modity is  lowered,  indiriduals  are  always  to  be  found  ready  to  employ  their  funds 
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and  credit  in  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  Buiplns,  with  the  view  of  retaining  it  and 
realizing  a  profit  when  the  altered  relation  oi  sapply  to  demand  shall  have  led  to 
an  enhancement  of  price ;  which,  again,  is  throagh  this  operation  rendered  less 
excessiye  than  it  would  otherwise  become.  The  regolanty  and  utility  of  this 
equalizing  process  in  the  oom-trade  has  been  already  noticed.  [Corn.]  It 
sometimes  nappens,  however,  that  speculations,  instead  of  limiting  the  yibrations 
of  price,  render  them  more  irregular,  and  force  them  to  wider  extremes.  This  is 
generally  produced  through  miioalculation^  acted  upon  by  a  loose  and  expansive 
system  of  credit,  under  the  influence  of  which  man}r  are  encouraged  to  leave  their 
own  track  and  compete  with  tiie  proper  dealers  in  a  conmiocuty  as  speculative 

Snrchasers  of  it.  The  excitement  then  produced  too  often  changes  the  sober  in- 
ustry  of  the  merchant  into  the  feverish  ardour  of  the  gambler ;  means  are  strained 
and  responsibilities  stretched  in  effecting  purchases,  until  prices  having  reached 
an  extravagant  height,  a  general  attempt  is  made  to  realize  the  ^Iden  dream  by 
selling.  A  recoil  tnen  takes  place,  the  whole  illusion  is  dissipated,  and.  in  a 
market  glutted  with  the  stocks  of  the  need^r  or  ruined  speculators,  the  ikil  or  price 
becomes  as  excessive  as  its  previous  elevation.  Occasional  over-speculation,  and 
indeed  overtrading  of  every  kind,  are  inseparable  from  the  existence  of  credit ;  but 
their  frequency  and  extent  will,  doubtless,  be  lessened  by  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  commercial  knowledg;e  ;  even  now,  their  eflbcts  would  be  jB;reatly  modi- 
fied were  it  more  generally  kept  in  view  that  almost  every  kind  of  business  is  in 
the  hands  of  established  traders,  too  vigilant  to  overlook  any  opportunity  of 
emolument,  and  who  have  much  better  means  of  information  than  temporary  in- 
terlopers. 

Alterations  in  the  Value  of  the  Currency  have  only  a  nominal  influence  on  prices. 
If  by  the  paring  or  abrasion  of  the  coin,  or  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  the  value  of 
money  is  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  two  pounds,  two  dollars,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  integer  of  account,  will  be  required  to  be  given  where  one  was 
before  sufficient ;  but  this  will  not  chance  the  relative  value  of  one  commodity  to 
another,  as  all  will  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  in  the  like  degree  ;  and  a  bale 
of  cotton,  hogshead  of  sugar,  and  Dushel  <»  com^  will  continue  to  preserve  the  same 
exchangeable  ratio  to  each  other.  The  alteration  takes  longer  to  reach  some  com- 
modities than  others,  so  as  to  occasion  a  rise  in  their  price.  But  in  the  general 
case,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency,  in  reference  to  particular  things  only,  cannot 
be  supposed,  any  more  than  a  rise  of  the  tide  in  reference  to  particular  objects  on 
the  snore,  and  not  to  all.  Similar  observations  are  applicable  to  the  fall  of  prices 
consequent  on  raising  the  metallic  standard,  or  contracting  the  paper  issues.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  though  alterations  in  the  currency  do  not  affect  the  propor- 
tional value  of  one  commodity  towards  another,  they  must  produce  injustice  in 
reference  to  all  existing  oontracts  ;  defraudtng  the  creditor  in  the  case  of  a  depre- 
dation, and  the  debtor  in  the  case  of  an  enhuicement  of  its  value.    [Assignats. 

MOIVKT.] 

A  sudden  increase  of  bank  accommodation,  it  may  be  observed,  tends  to  raise 
prices  by  au^enting  the  number  and  power  of  purcnasers.  and  thus  stimulating 
their  competition  :  while  an  opposite  effect  will  be  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
such  accommodation.  But  disturbing  influences  of  this  kind,  though  often  oon- 
fbunded  with  expansions  and  contractions  of  the  currency,  are  in  truth  rather  the 
action  of  capital ;  and  their  effects  upon  prices  are  principally  confined  to  particular 
localities  or  branches  of  business.  So  long  as  paper-money  can  be  converted  into 
specie  of  the  mintage  standard  on  demand,  any  expansion  or  contraction  which 
would  reduce  or  enhance  the  value  of  our  currency,  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  would  be  speedily  corrected  by  the  operation  of  the  foreign  exchange. 
Some  alteration  would  of  course  be  produced  berore  the  remedial  process  could  t>e 
accomplished,  but  its  effect  upon  prices  in  general  would  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

PRICE-CURRENT,  a  list  showing  the  market  prices  of  commodities. 

PRIMAGE,  a  petty  allowance  on  the  freight  or  cargo  of  a  ship,  forming  a 
perquisite  of  the  master. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  province  of  British  America,  is  situated  m 
the  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Area,  2157  square  miles.  Population  40,000, 
chiefly  of  Scotch  origin.  The  constitution,  like  that  of  the  a4Joining  colonies,  com- 
prehends a  lieutenant-governor,  council  of  nine  members,  and  house  of  assembly 
of  eighteen. 

The  iiland,  enicent-iliaped,  deeply  indented  bv  beji  and  inleU,  and  having  an  nndolatinff  sur- 
iwe.  Is  lather  fertile,  with  a  cUmate  reeembling,  but  raperior  to,  that  of  Lower  Canada  and  Mova 
Bcotia.  The  chief  object  of  faidaetry  is  agriculture,  on  which  of  Utte  years  considerable  fanproremento 
have  been  effected ;  and  a  surplus  of  com,  potatoes,  and  cattle,  are  now  reared  for  the  supply  of 
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NewfoondUnd,  Not*  Sootfai,  ttid  New  Bnowwick ;  from  whence  Britkh  and  foreign  mmnfef- 
tone,  tptrito,  tea»  nagar,  wid  other  utlclei,  are  imported  in  exchange.  The  expcnte  to  Britain 
are  confined  to  a  nnaU  quantity  of  timber.  Shipbuilding  is  pursaed  to  some  extent ;  bnt  fishinf 
has  never  risen  into  tanportaoce.  In  1835»  the  total  imports  amomited  to  £61,155;  whereof  N.Ame- 
rican oolonia,  £50,S90 ;  Britafai,  £10,191 ;  Br.  W.  Indies,  £621 ;  foreign  countries,  £58:  And 
the  exports  to  £47,816 ;  of  which,  N.  American  colonies,  £38,883 ;  Britain.  £8331 ;  f.^reign  coon- 
tries,  £603 ;  Br.  W.  Indies,  £58.  In  1837,  the  shippfaig  inwards  amounted  to  381  vessels,  83,578 
tons  I  outwards,  496  vessels.  89,615  tons.  The  difTereoce  between  these  numbers  is  occasiooed  bj 
the  departure  oMf  new  vessels,  and  the  return  of  others  in  ballast,  of  whidi  no  account  is  taken. 
Charlottetown,  the  seat  of  goverament  and  chief  port,  is  situated  hi  Hillsborough  Bay;  iti 
a  good  harbour. 

The  colonial  currency  is  nomfauUly  what  is  called  Hali&z  currency  [CaxadaI  ;  but  the  exd  ^ 
on  London  is  commonly  about  30  per  cent.  The  revenue  hi  1836  amounted  to  £1 1 ,513 ;  and  the  ex- 
penditure to  £8010. 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.— An  acent.inthe  widest  acoeptation.means  aMnon 
employed  to  transact  any  description  ofonBiness  for  another,  tne  person  so  empioyinj; 
him  being  termed  the  **  Prinoipal**  An  attorney  employed  to  transact  law-busi- 
ness, is  c^ed  his  employer's  agent.  There  are  seTeral  commercial  persons,  whoee 
duties  and  rights  are  in  most  instances  explained  under  separate  heads,  who 
possess  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  agency,  such  as  fkctors,  brokers,  superin- 
tendents of  works,  confidential  clerks  or  managers,  shipmasters,  bank-omcersy 
holders  of  del  oredere  commissions,  and  commercial  agents. 

OnutUtUum  t^fthe  Ckmtraot.-^An  agent  maj  be  constituted  by  direct  writing,  or 
his  authority  may  be  implied  from  his  situation.  In  some  cases  the  former  de- 
scription of  appomtment  is  necessary.  In  England,  a  corporation  cannot  appoint 
an  a^t  otherwise  than  by  its  common  seal,  except  for  inferior  duties,  or  to  do 
acts  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  business  of  the  corporation.  To  enable  an  agent 
to  bind  his  principal  by  a  deed  under  seal,  he  must  be  appointed  by  a  similar  deed. 
There  are  certain  transactions  as  to  real  property,  as  enumerated  in  the  Statute  of 
Frauds(Ch.II.c.d,§§l,2^),which  by  that  act  cannot  be  performed  bv  an  agent  unless 
he  hold  authority  in  writing.  There  are  other  contracts  for  whion  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  enforces  writing  by  the  party  or  his  agent,  but  for  which  the  authority  of 
the  agent  does  not  require  to  be  in  yrriting .  Authority  to  accept,  draw,  and  indorse 
bills  per  procuration,  may  be  given  rerbiuly.  [Bill  of  £Ixchaj«ob.]  Commercial 
agents  receive  the  most  ample  and  important  powers  by  simple  letter,  which  may 
either  be  general,  authorizing  them  to  conduct  a  particular  hue  of  busines^  and  to 
perform  the  train  of  transactions  connected  with  it ;  or  specific,  and  api>lieable  only 
to  some  named  transaction ;  as,  where  a  merchant  employs  a  commission-agent  to 
sell  or  purchase  a  particular  lot  of  goods.  Implied  agency  arises  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parties ;  a  slight  circumstance  will  resolve  tne  contract  of  master  and 
servant  into  that  of  principal  and  agent,  in  as  far  as  respects  third  parties.  If  the 
master  have  allowed  his  servant  to  buy  ror  him  on  credit,  he  is  answerable  for  what 
the  servant  may  buy,  though  without  nis  authority,  if  it  be  in  the  line  of  transac- 
tions which  the  servant  was  permitted  to  enter  on,  and  if  the  dealer  was  not  warned 
of  the  want  of  authority  in  the  particular  case.  Other  limited  authorities  may 
likewise  be  extended  by  implication.  **  Thus,  a  broker  employed  to  purchase,  has 
no  authority,  as  broker  merely,  to  sell  for  his  prineipaL  But  if  the  pnndpal  has  al- 
lowed him  to  clothe  himself  vntn  the  apparent  ownership,  or  has  ^ven  him  the  power 
of  disposition,  he  cannot  afterwards  reclaim  the  goods  irom  a  third  person,  to  whom 
the  broker  has  made  an  unauthorized  sale  of  them  "  iPaley,  167).  The  authority 
to  draw,  accept,  and  indorse  bills,  and  even  to  grant  guaranties  (though  this  b  an . 
extreme  case),  may  be  presumed  nom  circumstances  implying  the  principal's  re- 
cognition of  such  a  course.  In  all  cases,  the  extent  of  the  sanction  will  be  for  the 
consideration  of  a  jury.  The  implied  agency  may  continue  after  the  parties  have 
ceased  to  have  oonnexion  with  each  other,  unless  there  is  notice  of  the  change,  or 
from  the  time  which  has  intervened  since  previous  transactions.  Strangers  are 
not  entitled  to  infer  without  inquiry  that  the  connexion  continues.  Where  a  per- 
son authorized  to  draw  bills  was  dismissed,  it  was  ruled  ^  that  if  he  draw  a  bill 
in  so  little  a  time  that  the  world  cannot  take  notice  of  his  being  out  of  serrice ;  or 
if  he  were  a  long  time  out  of  serrice,  bnt  that  kept  so  secret  that  the  worid  cannot 
take  notice  of  it ;  the  bill  in  those  cases  shall  bind  the  master*"  {Harriaan.  12  Mod, 
346).  An  act  done  in  the  way  of  agency  by  one  not  duly  authorized,  will  be  oon- 
firmed  by  any  act  of  assent  on  the  part  of  him  for  whom  he  acts. 

Authority  of  Agent.— When  the  authority  of  the  agent  is  limited,  he  cannot  bind 
his  principal  oeyond  it ;  but  autiiority  may  be  enlarged  as  well  aa  created  by  im- 
plication, as  above.  Authority  to  do  particular  acts  is  held  to  include  the  power 
of  using  the  necessary  means  of  accomplishing  them.    Thus,  an  authority  to  sue 
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for,  receive,  and  recover  a  debt^  includes  an  authority  to  arrest  the  debtor ;  and  a 
broker  employed  to  effect  a  pohcy  may  adjust  the  loss,  and  refer  it  to  arbitration  ; 
bat  authonty  to  collect,  dischar^,  and  compound  debts,  does  not  authorize  the 
agent  to  negotiate  bills  received  in  payment.  In  pursuance  of  an  old  doctrine  of 
the  civilians,  Uiat  a  delegate  cannot  delegate  his  authority,  an  agent  cannot  depute 
his  duty  to  another,  unless  specially  empowered  to  do  so.  Written  instructions 
receive  a  strict  interpretation,  but  they  are  viewed  through  the  medium  of  the 
usages  of  trade  and  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Thus,  where  one  left  in  Britain  a 
letter  of  attorney,  containing  extensive  powers  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  **  all  and 
8in^;ular  such  fVirther  and  other  acts,  deeds,  matters,  and  things,  as  should  be  re- 
quisite, expedient,  and  advisable  to  be  done,"  witn  special  power  to  **  indorse, 
negotiate,  and  discount,  or  acquit  and  discharge  the  biDs  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  or  other  negotiable  securities,  which  were  or  should  be  payable  to  him,  and 
should  need  and  require  his  indorsement,"  it  was  held  not  sufficient  to  authorize 
the  raising  of  money  by  acceptances  ;  nor  in  the  same  case  was  another  power  by 
which  the  grsuiter  authorizect  his  agent,  ^  for  him  and  on  his  behalf,  to  pay  and 
accept  sucn  bills  of  exchange  as  should  be  drawn  or  charged  on  him  by  his  agents 
or  correspondents  as  occasion  should  require/' of  avail  as  to  the  acceptance  of  a  bill 
which  had  not  been  drawn  by  one  who  was  his  agent  to  that  effect  ( Attwood  v,  Mun- 
nings,  7  B.  &  C.  278).  But  on  the  other  hand,  where  an  agent  was  employed  to  proceed 
with  and  complete  extensive  mining  operations  abroad,  implying  a  large  and  not 
easily  pre-defined  outlay  of  capital,  he  was  found  entitled  to  raise  money  by  drafts 
after  having  exhausted  a  letter  of  credit  (Duncarry  v.  Gill.  1  M.  &  M.  450).  The 
agent's  authority  as  respects  third  parties  is  measured  by  the  duties  he  has  to  per- 
form, as  interpreted  by  the  usiges  of  trade.  For  example,  he  ma^r  be  appointed 
to  transact  a  certain  description  of  business,  and  be  particularly  instructed  not 
to  perform  certain  acts  whicn  are  understooa  in  ordinary  practice  to  accompany 
his  duties.  In  such  a  case^  when  he  accounts  with  his  principal  he  is  responsible 
for  strict  adherence  to  his  instructions  ;  but  the  public  are  entitled  to  rely  on  his 
holding  the  authority  generally  accompanying  his  situation  ;  and  those  who  are 
not  specially  aware  of  the  contrary,  wul  be  safe  in  so  dealing  vnth  him.  Such  is 
the  case  where  the  appointment  is  of  a  general  nature,  as  that  of  a  broker,  a  factor, 
an  attorney.  Persons  receiving  these  designations  are  entitled  to  do  all  things  con- 
flistont  with  the  duties  of  their  offices,  unless  they  are  restricted;  and  thepublic  are 
entitled  to  view  them  as  unrestricted,  unless  the  contrary  be  known.  Tne  duty  of 
a  factor  being  to  sell,  it  has  been  held  that  he  can  sell  on  credit  in  those  trades 
where  such  is  the  usual  course  of  dealing ;  but  it  was  found  that  he  could  not 
pledge ;  and  a  special  act  (6  Geo.  IV.  o.  94)  was  required  to  enable  such  a  person 
to  do  so.  [Factor.]  But  when  the  authority  is  special  to  do  a  par^cular  act,  or 
where  the  agent  is  doing  that  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  duties  of  his  situation  in  a 
commercial  sense,  those  who  deal  with  him  must  examine  his  powers,  and  the 
principal  is  not  answerable  if  he  exceed  them.  The  distinction  has  been  thus  stated 
in  regard  to  the  sale  of  a  horse  :—**  If  a  person  keeping  livery  stables,  intrust  hU 
tervani  with  a  horse  to  sell,  and  direct  him  not  to  warrant,  and  the  servant  did 
nevertheless  warrant  him.  still  the  master  will  be  liable  on  the  warranty,  because 
the  servant  was  acting  within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority,  and  the  public 
cannot  be  supposed  cognizant  of  any  private  conversation  between  the  master  and 
the  servant :  but  if  the  owner  of  a  horse  send  a  stranger  to  a  fair  inih  express  direc- 
tions not  to  warrant  the  horse,  and  the  latter  act  contrary  to  the  orders,  the  pur- 
chaser can  only  have  recourse  to  the  person  who  actoally  sold  the  horse,  and  the 
owner  is  not  liable  on  the  vrarrantv."  (Opinum  in  Venn  «.  Harrison.  Paley^  203.) 
Agents  Obligations. — ^The  first  duty  of  an  a^ent  is  to  follow  his  instructions,  and 
where  he  has  received  none,  this  duty  resolves  itself  into  an  adherence  to  the  proper 
practices  of  trade  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  is  employed.  Evwy  breach  of  nis 
anthorit^r  is  at  the  agent's  own  peril,  though  done  with  the  intention  of  benefiting 
his  principal.  If  it  be  unsuccessniLhe  is  responsible ;  if  it  be  successful,  the  advan- 
tage is  reaped  by  his  employer.  But  if  the  principal  take  the  benefit  of  an  act 
transgressing  his  instructions,  he  adopts  it,  and  exonerates  the  agent  The  latter 
is  bound  to  exert  all  care  and  diligence  in  the  execution  of  his  trust,  and  to  use  all 
means  consiBtent  with  honesty  for  benefiting  his  employer.  He  is  not,  however, 
bound  to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  in  paying  that  minute  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  his  employer  which  may  gain  for  him  petty  advantages  at  larger  sacrifices  of 
his  own.  The  usual  definition  of  what  is  expected  of  him  is,  that  he  shall  treat  his 
employer's  affairs  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  do  corresponding  Justice  to  them 
accorcung  to  their  importance.    It  would  not,  however,  relieve  an  agent  firom  the 
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GonseqnenoeB  of  neglecitog  the  tffidn  of  his  principal,  to  ^to  th»t  he  had  bees 
equally  careless  of  his  own ;  the  dUigenoe  leaaired  of  nim  is  that  which  a  pradent 
man  takes  in  his  own  afEairs.  [Bailment.]  If  an  agent  undertakes  a  task  requir- 
ing sUill  and  experience,  he  is  resnonsible  for  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of 
these  qualities.  An  agent  cannot  be  bound  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  for  his  employer. 
— thus,  where  an  agent  employed  to  sell  by  auction,  was  priratel^  instruciea 
not  to  sell  under  a  certain  sum,  and  in  breach  of  the  instruction,  but  in  obedience 
to  law,  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  was  found  not  responsible  (Bexwell  o. 
Christie.  Cowp,  395).  It  would  have  been  otherwise  had  the  instruction  been  to 
M/  up  at  a  certain  price.  In  selling,  an  agent  should,  if  not  instructed,  obtain  the 
best  price  which  can  be  got.  Unless  he  hold  a  del  credere  commission  (which  see), 
he  is  not  responsible  for  the  credit  of  the  purchaser.  If  he  knows  of  the  insolTeocy 
of  the  purchaser,  he  becomes  liable  if  he  neyertheless  give  credit ;  and  if  an  a^eot, 
selling  to  a  person  notoriously  in  discredit,  giyes  credit  on  the  part  of  his  principal, 
but  tiuLcs  ready  money  in  his  own  personal  dealings,  the  presumption  against  nim 
will  be  very  strong.  In  purchasing,  if  the  agent  deriate  m  price,  quality,  w  kind, 
from  his  instructions,  the  purchase  must  go  to  his  own  account,  unless  his  emf^yer 
adopt  it ;  and  it  is  said  that  if  the  principal  has  advanced  money  on  the  goods, 
he  may  dispose  of  them  as  if  he  were  agent  for  the  agent,  if  he  be  at  such  a  distance 
that  tney  cannot  easily  and  safely  be  restored.  But  the  principal  must  make  his 
election  speedily,  for  he  will  not  be  entitled  after  delay  to  return  the  goods  upon 
the  agenrs  hands.  An  agent  ought  not  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where  be 
has  an  interest  adverse  to  that  ofhis  principal :  and  there  are  many  circnmstanoes 
under  which,  if  he  do  so,  he  will  be  liable  to  make  good  the  real  or  presumed  iiynry 
occasioned.  An  agent  employed  to  sell  cannot  be  nimself  the  purchaser,  nor  can 
one  employed  to  purchase  be  the  seller.  An  agent  employed  to  purchase  cannot 
buy  goods  at  wholesale,  and  take  the  retail  profits,  though  he  show  that  his  em- 
ployer pays  no  more  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  employed  another  person. 
"  If,  being  a  fkctor,  he  buy  up  goods  which  he  ought  to  funiisn  as  &ctor,  and  in- 
stead of  charging  factorage-cfuty,  or  accepting  a  stipulated  salary,  he  take  the  pro- 
fits, and  deal  wiui  his  constituent  as  a  merchant,  this  is  a  fhrad  tor  which  an  ac- 
count is  due "  (Optnton  qf  Lard  Thurlow  in  East  India  Company  v.  Henchman. 
1  Vet,jun,  289).  An  af^ent  ought  to  give  early  notice  of  his  transactions,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  importance ;  what  is  a  due  fulfilment  of  this  duty  will  gen- 
erally depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  and  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants. The  a^t  must  pay  over  monies  received  to  his  principal  vrithout  undne 
delay.  It  is  said  that  if  an  agent  has  received  only  part  of  the  price,  he  cannot  be 
pursued  for  the  money  until  the  transaction  is  closed,  unless  the  de&lcation  be 
owing  to  his  own  faulty  as  he  cannot  have  recourse  to  several  actions  vHiere  there 
is  but  one  cause  of  action  (Varden  v.  Parker,  §  3.  Etpinatte^  710) ;  but  the  do(^ne 
must  be  modified  by  circumstances  connected  with  the  probability  of  the  purchaser 
making  farther  payments.  If  the  agent  take  credit  for  the  price  in  account  with 
the  purchaser,  he  is  precluded  from  pleading  that  he  has  not  received  it.  The  agent 
is  responsible  for  the  money  which  he  receives,  but  he  is  not  so  for  its  being  ab- 
solutely realized  to  his  constituent,  if  he  have  taken  the  proper  and  customary 
method  of  making  it  over  to  him.  If  it  is  customary  in  the  profession  to  purchase 
the  bills  of  persons  apparently  in  good  credit,  or  to  lodge  the  money  in  a  bank, 
and  if,  on  either  of  these  plans  being  adopted,  the  maker  of  the  bill  or  the  banker 
fail,  the  agent  will  not  have  to  make  gooa  the  loss.  If  an  agent,  however,  place  tiie 
money  so  paid  him  in  a  bank,  without  any  mark  to  show  tuit  it  is  his  constitumt's 
and  not  his  own,  and  the  baiuc  fail,  he  will  be  responsible,  because  he  cannot  be 
permitted  to  pitch  upon  any  sum  of  money  lodged  m  his  own  name,  as  the  money 
of  his  constituent,  when  the  person  responsible  (or  it  has  failed.  It  is  an  agent's  dn^ 
to  keep  clear  accounts  of  his  transactions  for  his  employers,  making  them  careftilly 
distinct  from  his  own.  *<  Where  an  agent  had  for  many  years  neglected  to  keep 
accounts^  and  had  withheld  part  of  his  principal's  money,  an  injunction  was  granted 
to  restrain  the  transfer  of  the  whole  of  certain  stock  discovered  to  have  been  m- 
yested  in  his  own  name,  till  he  should  distinguish  on  oath  how  much  of  it  was  bousfat 
with  the  money  of  his  principal "  iPaley,  48).  But  where  a  considerable  time  has 
elapsed,  the  natural  presumption  (if  there  be  nothing  to  contradict  it)  will  be,  that 
an  account  has  been  demanded  and  rendered.  Agents  must  hold  any  interest 
ihey  receive  on  the  money  of  their  principal  for  his  behoof,  unless  where  it  is  the 
practice  for  such  interest  to  form  fMurt  of  the  agent's  remuneration.  Agents  are 
not  in  general  liable  for  interest  of  money  lying  dead  in  their  hands ;  but  i 
classes  of  agents  are  bound  to  invest  the  moniee  paid  to  them. 
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The  Agen^t  Riahis.— The  agent;  is  in  the  general  ease  entitled  to  commission  or 
remoneration  for  his  exertions.  This  is  either  ordinary  or  del  credere;  and  where 
none  is  stipulated,  the  nsage  of  trade  will  fix  the  amonnt.  It  is  said  that  **  if 
there  be  no  contract,  express  or  implied,  and  no  usage,  of  course  no  commission 
ean  be  received  "  {Lloyat  Paiey,  101).  Where  a  person  performed  services  for  a 
committee,  nnder  a  resolntion  entered  into  by  them,  **  that  any  service  to  be  ren- 
dered bv  him  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  such  remuneration  be  made 
as  should  be  deemed  right,"  no  action  lay,  as  tne  resolution  was  held  to  import 
that  the  committee  were  arbiters  in  the  matter.  By  12  Anne,  st.  2,  c.  16,  ft  2,  the 
rate  of  commission  for  any  broker  or  solicitor  procuring  a  loan  is  limited  to 
5e.  per  £100 1  and  by  17  Geo.  III.  c.  26,  the  commission  for  procuring  a  loan 
npon  annuity  is  restricted  to  10s.  per  £100.  Where  a  solicitor  lends  his  own  money, 
he  is  held  not  entitled  to  commission  ;  nor  has  an  agent  any  claim  for  commission 
on  an  illecal  consideration.  In  other  words,  if,  in  stating  the  services  for  which 
he  demands  remuneration,  he  has  to  state  the  performance  of  an  illegal  act,  he 
will  not  be  remunerated,  though  his  principal  may  have  got  the  benefit  of  it. 
Thus,  where  a  person  holding  an  office  in  the  customs,  employed  another  to 
Bell  the  office,  promising  him  a  per  centage,  theperson  so  employed  was  not  allowed 
to  recover  the  revrard  (Stackpole  v.  Earl.  2  mU,  133).  But  unless  the  illegality 
be  clear  on  the  &ce  of  the  transaction,  tne  einployer  will  not  relieve  himsdf  by 
proving  that  illegal  acts  were  covenanted  to  be  performed  in  connexion  with  it. 
Commission  may  oe  forfeited  as  dainaf)|es  for  mismanagement.  Besides  their  com« 
mission,  agents  are  entitled  to  be  repaid  the  disbursements  proper  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  confided  to  them,  and  especially  those  neces^ury  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  property  in  their  hands.  Agents  are  not  in  the  |^neral  case  entitled  to 
insure,  unless  justified  by  usage  or  special  direction ;  but  it  is  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Justice  Bnller,  that  '*  if  an  agent,  acting  for  the  best,  but  without  orders,  insure 
a  cargo  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  or  other  good  cause,  he  is  entitled 
to  charge  the  principal  with  the  premium"  (Foley,  108).  What  payments  of 
agents  are  to  be  reimbursed  becomes  often  a  (question  of  great  nicety.  Where  the 
authority  is  doubtful,  the  advantage  to  the  pnncipal  must  be  clear ;  and  an  agent, 
however  good  his  intentions,  will  not  be  reimbursed  for  payments  to  which,  in 
mistake,  he  believes  his  employer  to  be  liable.  An  agent  is  not  entitled  to  take 
npon  himself  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  his  principal,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit, 
unless  he  have  guaranteed  it.  Nor  is  he  entitled  to  recover  the  expense  occa- 
sioned bv  his  own  blunder ;  and  action  is  decided  on  for  the  expense  attending 
an  illeebl  transaction,  on  tne  principle  which  regulates  commission  in  a  similar 
case.  TO  enable  them  to  make  good  their  demands,  factors  and  other  agents  hav- 
ing property  in  their  hands,  have  a  lien  thereon  for  their  commission  and  costs. 

PrindjMre  RerponsibilUy  to  Third  ParHes.^ln  enforcing  any  contract  entered 
into  by  ms  agent,  the  principal  is  subject  to  any  objections  arismg  from  the  con- 
duct Gt  the  agent,  in  tne  same  manner  as  if  he  had  acted  similarly  for  himself. 
When  an  agent  deals  as  if  he  were  a  principal,  a  purchaser  is  entitled  to  set  off 
the  price  ofa  purchase  against  a  debt  due  to  himself  by  the  agent.  Where  a  pur- 
chaser is  not  aware  of  the  merely  representative  character  of  the  agent,  he  is  safe 
in  paying  to  him  as  a  principal.  Where  the  agent  holds  a  del  credere  commission, 
the  purchaser  may  pay  him.  though  he  have  received  notice  to  the  contrary  from 
the  employer ;  and  where  tne  agent  has  a  lien  on  a  balance^  the  price  amounting 
to  such  balance  may  be  ptdd  him.  The  claims  of  the  principal  against  third  par- 
ties in  such  cases  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  a^ncy,  and  on  how  much 
room  there  mar  be  for  the  presumption  that  the  a|a;ent  is  acting  for  himself.  In 
this  respect  a  factor,  who  has  goods  in  his  possession,  and  may  appear  to  be  the 
absolute  owner,  is  in  a  different  situation  fh>m  a  broker  who  is  not  mtmsted  with 
possession.  The  principal  has  action  against  third  parties  who  have  vrrongfuUy 
come  into  possession  of  his  propertjr  through  the  agent^  fhkud  or  mistake  ;  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  former  case  he  is  entiUed  to  recover  when  the  circumstances  are 
Mich  that,  if  the  mistake  had  been  committed  by  himself,  he  would  recover,  and 


stoppage  in  transitu  (which  see) ;  but  a  person  who  has  charge  of  the  ^ooda  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  facilitating  their  conveyance  from  place  to  place^  is  not  an 
agent  to  tnis  effect  (See  Paley  an  Principal  and  Agent,  from  which  thU  article  it 
in  great  mtoMwre  abridged),    [Broker.    DklCrsdbrb.    Factor.] 
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PRIVATEER.    [Letter  OP  Marque.] 

PROMISSORY  NOTE,  is  a  written  engagement  by  one  party  to  pay  money 
to  another  at  some  certain  time,  fixed  or  ascertainable.  Plromissory  notes  bear  so 
cloee  an  analogy  to  bills,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  document  and  its  priTil^ges  ajid 
requisites,  that  the  law  regarding  both  is  generally  treated  under  one  head.  In 
referring  for  information  to  the  article  Bill  of  Exchange,  it  will  be  neoeasary  to 
recollect  these  distinctions,— that  in  the  case  of  a  note  there  is  no  party  subsidiarily 
liable  as  drawer ;  that  the  document  is  a  simple  obligation  between  two  parties,  the 
one  engaging  to  pay  the  other ;  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  preliminary  obligations 
of  presentment  for  acceptance,  or  notice  of  non-acceptance  ;  and  that  there  is  no  dia- 
countable  document  created  upon  the  credit  of  the  payee,  previously  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  payor,  who,  in  a  promissory  note,  is  generally  denominated  the  maker. 
The  document  does  not  admit  of  the  same  breadth  of  applioation,  nor  consequently 
require  so  extensive  a  legal  machinery  for  givin/^  it  efficacy.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  distinction  between  foreign  and  inland  with  regard  to  promissory  notes  ; 
but  the  payee  in  a  promissory  note  may  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  drawer 
by  indorsement,  and  then  the  document  becomes,  like  a  bill,  an  instrument  which 
has  value  on  the  credit  of  some  party  besides  the  original  debtor.  The  privileges 
of  bills  were  conferred  on  promissory  notes  by  statute ;— in  England,  by  3  &  4  Anne, 
c.  9,  §  1 ;  in  Scotland,  by  12  Geo.  ill.  c.  72,  §  36  ;  and  in  Ireland,  by  the  Irish 
statute,  8  Anne,  c.  11,  §  8.  Promissory  notes  made  abroad  may  be  negotiated  in 
Great  Britain  if  duly  stamped  (48  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  §  21).  [Bill  of  Exchakge. 
Indorsement.    Protest,  &,cJ 

PROOF  IN  BANKRUPTCY  is  the  technical  expression  applied  in  England 
to  the  sanction  of  a  claimed  diridend.  Creditors  may  prove  tneir  debts  at  the 
meetings  appointed  by  the  commissioners  after  adjudication,  and  at  other  meetings 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  Creditors  may  make  affidavit  on  their  own  oath^  and 
oorporatioiis  on  thftt  of  their  agents.  By  the  late  act  (5  &  6  Vict,  c  122)^  affioavits 
are  to  be  made  in  England  before  the  Court  of  Review,  or  either  Subdivision  Court, 
or  a  Commissioner,  or  the  Master  or  a  Registrar  or  Deputy  Registrar  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court,  or  a  Master  in  Chancery  ;  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  before  a 
magistrate ;  and  abroad,  before  a  magistrate  (a  notary  attesting)  or  before  a 
British  minister  or  consul  (§  67).  Beades  the  affidavit,  the  commissioners  are 
empowered  **  to  require  such  fhrther  proof,  and  to  examine  such  other  persons 
in  relation  thereto,  as  they  shall  think  fit**  (6  Geo.  lY.  §  46).  There  are  minute 
provisions  in  the  I  &  2  Wm.  lY.  c.  30,  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  disputed 
claims. 


The  petitioning  creditor  must  prove  like  the 
otlien ;  his  depodtion  at  the  opening  not  entit- 
ling him  either  to  vote  or  draw  a  dividend. 
Where  the  asugneet.  or  two  or  more  creditor* 
who  have  proved  to  the  extent  of  £20,  conceive 
a  debt  improperly  proved,  thqr  may  make  re- 
presentation to  the  comminionerfl,  who,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  creditor  and  witnesses,— or  of 
witnesses  alone,  if  the  creditor,  when  duly  sum- 
moned, do  not  appear,— ^nay  expunge  the  proof 
(6  Geo.  IV.  8  Oi).  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioners is  both  legal  and  equitable,  and  '*  they 
may  inquire  into  the  consideration  of  a  debt 
notwithstanding  a  verdict,  and  if  there  are 
equitable  grounds  on  which  the  verdict  is  im- 
peachable, they  may  reject  the  proof.  It  may 
alHo  be  inferred,  from  an  observation  of  Lord 
Eldon,  that  the  commissioners  may  taiquire  into 
the  consideration  even  though  there  be  a  judg- 
ment So  it  has  been  determined  that  the  com- 
missioners may  inquire  into  the  consideration 
of  a  debt  notwithstandhigan  award."— (/fm/^y, 
101). 

No  debt  can  be  proved  which  rests  on  an  ille- 
gal consideration ;  and  a  claim  cut  off  by  limita- 
tion before  the  flat  Is  of  course  incapable  of  being 
proved.  An  unliquid  debt  cannot  be  proved ; 
as,  for  instance,  a  claim  of  damage  not  Judi- 
cially sanctioned.  A  debt  contracted  after  the 
fiat  cannot  be  proved ;  and  a  special  clause  was 
requtoite  to  make  debts  contracted  bona  JUU 
after  the  Act  of  liankruptcy,  and  in  Ivnorance 
of  thedrctmastances,  proveablc  <60eo.iy.§47)* 
Some  debts  are  privileged,  and  the  creditor  is 


entitled  to  prove  and  draw  the  full  amount  If 
there  be  sufficient  fonds.  These  are,  the  wages 
of  servants  and  clerks,  for  the  period  of  six 
months  (§48),  compensation  to  apprentices  for 
apprentice  fees,  their  apprenticeship  being  db- 
charged  by  the  bankruptcy  ($  49).  By  4  ^b  5 
Wm.  IT.  c.  40,  S  18,  where  an  ofllce-bearer 
having  property  ot  a  friendly  society  in  his  pos- 
session becomes  bankrupt,  the  assignees  are 
bound  to  deliver  over  such  property  within  forty 
days  after  an  authorised  demand. 

Among  the  ordinary  debts  which  may  be 
proved,  there  are  to  be  specially  notieed  :— 

lit.  Creditors  for  future  debts,  **  wttetharnpoa 
any  bill,  bond,  note,  or  other  negotiable  security 
or  not,'*  who  must  deduct  fatterest  at  5  per  cenu 
from  the  dedaration  of  a  dividend  to  the  as- 
signed period  of  payment  <6  Geo.  IV.  §  51). 

Sd,  Sureties.  A  surety  who  has  paid  is  en- 
titled to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  orixtoal  dd>tor, 
even  though  he  incurred  the  security  after  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  was  committed,  if  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  act  (§  5S). 

Sd,  An  annuity  creditor  is  entitied  to  prove 
to  the  value  of  the  annuity,  **  regard  bebig 
had  to  the  original  price  given  for  the  said  an- 
I  nuity.  deducting  therefrom  such  dhninution  In 
I  the  value  there^as  shall  have  been  caused  by  the 
lapse  of  thne  since  the  grant  thereof  to  the  date 
of  the  commlarion"  or  liat  (§  54).  An  annuitant 
is  not  entitled  to  procure  a  collateral  surety  for 
the  paymmt  till  he  have  proved.  If  the  surety 
nay  the  amount  proved,  he  is  disdiarged  <n 
Airther  UabiUty ;  and  if  he  do  not  pay  U  before 
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any  periodical  payment  of  the  annuity  become 
due.  subsequent  to  the  bankruptcy,  he  may  he 
mua  for  arrears,  until  he  have  paid  the  amount 
1>roTed,  with  Intereet  at  4  per  cent,  from  the 
time  of  notice  of  proof.  On  havine  made  pay- 
ment, the  surety  comee  in  the  annuitant's  place, 
AS  a  chiimant  on  the  estate ;  and  if  the  annui- 
tant receive  any  dividends,  ho  must  credit  them 
to  the  surety  ({55). 

Atkf  Contingent  creditors  may  have  their  debts 
▼alu«l  by  the  commissioners ;  and  if  the  con- 
tingent event  do  not  intervene  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  prove  for  tlie  full  amount,  th^  may 
prove  for  such  value  <$  56). 

601,  The  obligee  in  anv  bottomry  or  req>on- 
dentia  bond,  is  admitted  to  claim,  and  after 
loss  or  contingency  to  draw  a  dividend,  as  if  the 
loM  or  contingency  had  hap^ned  before  the 
fiat ;  and  **  the  person  etfectrng  a  policy  may 

Erove  on  the  underwriters*  estate,  though  not 
iterested  in  the  policy,  if  the  person  really  in- 
terested be  abroad  ($  53). 
6(A,  The  holder  of  a  promissory  note  on  which 


not  prove^Ie  under  the  commission.  S.  That 
in  tort  there  is  no  debt  whatever  with  whidi  the 
costs  can  be  incorporated  until  the  Judgment ; 
and  that  therefore,  if  the  bankruptcy  occur  after 
verdict  and  before  Judgment,  proof  cannot  be 
made  for  the  costs  "  (p.  136). 

A  creditor  holding  a  security  over  the  bank- 
rupt's estate,  must  deduct  its  value  from  his 
debt  before  he  can  prove.  An  execution  served 
and  levied  byseisure  of  the  bankrupt's  property, 
is  of  this  description.  A  person  who  has  a  real 
security  over  property  by  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
lien,  cannot  be  compelled  to  part  with  it  till  his 
debt  (with  conthigent  claims  of  Intereet,  &c.)  is 
paid. 

In  S  50  of  the  6  Geo.  IV.  there  are  provisions 
for  a^iustment  in  cases  of  set-off,  or  compensa- 
tion of  debts  and  credits  between  the  bankrupt 
and  his  creditors. 

iStat%Ues  (T9  quoted,  Heniq^t  Bankrupt  LaWt 
100-117.  Smiih't  Mereanme L.bl^'bi1.)  [Bank- 

EOPTCY.] 

In  iKELAmt,  the  htw  as  to  the  proof  of  debts 
is  contained  in  the  act  6  ^  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  U,  $ 


interest  is  not  reserveo,  over-due  at  the  date  oi     .  __,  , 

the  flat,  is  entitled  to  prove  for  interest  'to  the  '  56  to  71  *  and  corresponds  with  the  practice  in 
date  of  the  flat,  at  the  rate  allowed  by  tbe  i  England,  except  that,  by  S  57,  the  Lord  Chan- 


Queen's  Bench  in  actions  on  such  bills  ($57). 
In  otlier  cases,  interest  is  not  allowed  unless  it 
arise  out  of  the  custom  of  trade,  and  be  thus  a 
matter  of  presumed  contract  between  the  parties. 
7th,  CoeU  of  litigations ;  as  to  which  Lord 
Henley  observes,—*'  1.  That  In  any  action, 
whether  upon  contract  or  in  tort,  if  a  verdict  be 
sot  obtained  till  after  bankruptcy,  the  costs 
which  result  from  the  verdict  and  Judgment  are 

PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAX. 


oellor  may  issue  an  extraordinary  commisdon  for 
proof  of  debts,  with  the  same  powers  as  the  Com- 
missioner of  Bankruptcy  for  Ireland,  before 
whom  proofs  in  Ireland  proceed.  The  method 
of  litigating  proofi  dilTers  with  the  different  con- 
8trucUonottnecourt.[BANKRUPTCV,CouRTOF.] 
In  Scotland,  the  proof  of  debts  in  bankruptcy 
Is  chiefly  regulated  by  the  act  S  &  3  Ykt.  c  41. 

[SBqUBSTRATION .] 

The  first  income  tax  in  Britain  was 


imposed  in  1798,  in  order  to  f^imish  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  begun  in  1793. 
It  exempted  incomes  less  than  £60  a-year ;  those  from  Jt;60  to  £65  were  assessed 
at  the  y^^th  part;  those  from  65  to  70  at  ^jth;  and  tbe  rate  progressively  increased 
nntil  the  income  reached  £200  or  upwards,  when  it  was  taxed  at  j'^tb,  or  10  per 
cent.,  the  maximum ;  a  variety  of  abatements  bein j[  at  same  time  granted  on  ac- 
count of  children  and  other  burdens.  Tbe  commissioners  of  management,  chosen 
by  the  parliamentary  electors,  were  assisted,  or  rather  overlooked,  by  government 
surveyors.  But  the  regulations^  though  apparently  complex,  workeawell ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  much  evasion  was  practised,  the  tax,  on  the  whole,  was  col- 
lected with  less  difficulty  and  greater  fairness  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
It  began  April  5, 1798,  and  ended  April  5, 180*2,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  having 
produced  on  an  average  about  £5^500,000  annually. 

In  1803,  the  income  tax  was  revived  under  the  name  of  property  tax.  As  before, 
it  began  on  incomes  of  £60 ;  and  gradually  increased  until  the  income  reached 
£150,  when  it  waa^taxed  at  5  per  cent.,  the  maximum.  This  rate  continued  from 
April  5, 1803,  to  April  5, 1805,  when  it  was  raised  to  6^  per  cent.  On  April  5, 
lw6,  it  vras  increased  to  10  per  cent,  on  all  incomes,  however  small,  arising  from 
land  or  capital ;  professional  incomes  under  £50  were  exempted ;  and  incomes  of 
that  description  exceeding  £50  and  under  £150,  when  they  became  subject  to  the 
fUll  assessment  of  10  per  cent.,  were  allowed  abatements  ranging  inversely  as  their 
magnitude.  This  tax  ceased  April  5,  1816.  The  following  is  the  return  of  the 
value  of  the  several  species  of  property  on  which  the  assessment  was  made,  and  the 
gross  and  net  amount  of  the  tax,  for  the  year  ended  April  5, 1815  :— 


Schedules 
A     Lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  heritages . . . 

B     Houses,  lands,  and  tenements 

O     Funded  and  stock  properties  (value  esthnated) . . . 

D     Profits  and  gains  of  trade 

B     Salaries,  pensions,  &c 


Annual  ValuejGross  Asms»-|  Net  Am 
of  Property.  |      nieiit.       |       meat. 


Totals 


£60,138,330    £5,923,486   £5,923,189 


38,396,144 
3U,<MM),U0O 
38,310,935 
11,744,557 


2,734,451  2.176,228 

2,885,505  2,885,505 

3,831 ,08«  3,146,332 

1,174.456^  1,167,678 


£178,589.966  £16.548,9861  £15.298,932 


In  1842,  a  combination  of  circumstances,  of  too  recent  occurrence  to  require 
explanation,  led  to  the  proposal  of  an  income  tax  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  its  im- 
position at  tne  rate  of  7a.  per  £1,  or  £2, 18s.  4d.  per  cent.,  on  all  incomes  in  Britain 
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amoantinff  to  £150  or  opwards  ;  an  asseflsment  wliioh  Sir  Robert  estimates  wfll 
produce  £3,700,000.  Tne  tax,  according  to  the  act,  is  to  extend  from  Anril  5, 
1842,  to  April  6,  1845 ;  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  its  principal  pn>- 
yifiions : — 

Abstract  or  Principal  PRonsroif s  or  thr  Ikcomr  Tax  Act,  5  it  6  Vict,  c  3& 

The  Tax  ia  to  be  levied  under  five  schedules,     amessed  aa  profit*  of  an  wuertain  vaihtt  imdcr 

ScHRDULE  A  impoBOsTd.  per  £1  on  the  annual   schedule  D  ({  9S|. 
income  or  profits  from  lands,  tenements,  and  |     £xemptkmt.rStodt.  bdonging  to  friendly  to- 
hereditaments,  **  in  respect  <^f  the  property   deties  established  under  any  act,  savings  banlo. 


tkerettft"  including  mines,  iron,  gas,  and  water 
woriu,  canals,  railways,  docks,  tolls,  &c  ($1.) 

Ruiafor  As$eising.—Landat  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  to  be  charged  where  situate,  at 
the  fuU  annual  value  or  rackrait,  if  let  at  rack- 
rent  within  7  yeRTs,  or  else  at  the  rackrent  at 
which  they  are  worth,  unless  such  rent  is  not  the 
full  consideration.  Tithes,  teinds,  manors,  royal* 
ties,  casual  profits,  and  fines,  are  suliject  to 
•pedal  rules  (9§  00, 66). 

Mines  to  be  charged  on  an  average  of  the  5 
precedhig  yean ;  but  when  decreasing  in  value, 
on  the  profits  of  the  preceding  year.  The  assess- 
ment on  a  company  holding  them  to  be  made 
prior  to  distribution;  any  member,  however, 
niRy  claim  to  be  charged  separately,  in  order  to 
set  off  the  loss  on  one  concern  against  the  i«oflts 
of  another  ($  60). 

Iron,  gas,  salt,  alum,  and  water  works,  quar* 
ries,  canals,  railways,  and  like  concerns,  to  be 
assessed  on  profits  of  preceding  year,  and  to  be 
charged  upon  the  treasurer  or  manager  in  one 
sum.  And  the  proprietors  or  trustees  may  either 
deduct  the  duty  from  the  interest  payable  to 
creditors  on  maok  properties,  or  may  pay  them  in 
AiU(§60). 

Houses  under  £10  per  annum,  and  all  lands 
and  tenements  let  for  less  than  a  year,  to  be 
charged  upon  the  owner  ($  6(i) :  all  other  lands 
and  tenements  will  be  charged  upon  the  occu- 
pier, who,  if  a  teRant,  will  deduct  the  duty  l^m 
the  rent 

Where  lands,  &c.  are  subject  to  any  rent- 
charge,  annuity,  or  other  annual  payment,  the 
landlord  or  owner  may  deduct  the  duty  out  of 
such  payment. 

EJ^mptiont.r—BnMingi  of  university  cc^eges 
(not  occupied  by  members),  hospitals,  public 
schools,  alms-houses,  literary  or  sdentific  insti- 
tutions ;  also  rents  belonging  to  hospitals,  pub- 
lic schools,  and  alms-houses  ($$61,  62). 

BcHROULR  B  imposes  Sid.  per  £1  in  England, 
Rnd  8|d.  per  £1  in  Scotland,  upon  the  occupierg 
of  real  property  ($  1). 

BuUm  for  Asseiting.—lIimKtt  used  for  trade, 
and  those  not  used  as  Csrm-houses ;  also  manors, 
royalties,  mines,  quarries,  iron  and  sas  worlcs, 
canals,  fishings,  tolls,  railways,  and  sunllar  con- 
cerns, are  exempt  fh>m  this  schedule  ( f  63). 

Profits  from  nurseries  or  produce-gardens  and 
bop-grounds,  if  not  exceeding  1-lUth  of  a  single 
fuin,  to  be  estimated,  as  under  schedule  D,  at 
7d.per£l($63). 

where  exemption  is  claimed  owing  to  income 
being  less  than  £1S0,  the  profits  arising  from 
land  to  be  reckoned  at  half  the  rent  or  annual 
value  in  England,  and  five-fourteenths  in  Scot- 
land ($  167) ;  whence  tenantff  in  England  paying 
rent  under  £300,  and  in  Scotland  under  £4SU, 
win  be  exempt,  unless  liable  otherwise. 

ScBRDOLR  C  imposes  7d.  per£l  upon  Rllpro- 

5erty  arisinr  out  of  any  public  revenue,  without 
e Auction  (}  I). 

RukMfor  Aueiting.^The  tax  to  be  levied 
upon  ah  government  annuities  or  dividends 
payable  in  Britatai ;  or  in  Ireland,  if  for  the 
benefit  of  any  person  not  resident  there  ($  88) ; 
and  to  be  pakl  by  the  persons  and  corporations 
intrusted  therewith,  except  where  the  half-yearly 
dividoodi  are  under  60$. ;  -theae  last  are  to  be 


charitable  institutions,  w  ftmd  applicable 
to  tba         ■ 

ScBRODLR  D  Imposes  7drper  £1  upon  the  rb- 


charitable  purposes  onlv,  or  to 

pUoes  of  worship  and  colleges  ($J  88,  14i), 

ScBRODLR  D  imposes  7d.  per  £1  upon  th .  „ 
nnal  profits  arising  from  any  kind  of  property, 
business,  or  employment,  sttoated  or  exercised 
in  Britain,  and  not  included  in  the  other  aefae- 
dules :  and  also  upon  persons  resident  there.  de> 
riving  incomes  from  other  places  (${  1, 100). 

Rules  for  Assessing.— 1rsA\Xi%  and  manofM- 
turing  profits  to  be  computed  on  an  average  of 
the  three  years  preceding,  or  sudi  shorter  period 
as  it  has  been  carried  on ;  and  no  dednctionsal- 
lowed  for  improvements  or  repairs  of  premises, 
utensils,  or  machinery,  bcycmd  the  average  ex- 
penditure thereon  in  the  three  years  precwih^ 
nor  for  any  loss  not  connected  with  sodi  trade, 
nor  for  capital  withdrawn,  nor  on  aeooont  of 
interest  which  mi^t  have  been  made,  nor  Cor 
any  debts,  except  debts  proved  to  be  had  before 
the  oomndssioners,  nor  for  any  sum  recoverable 
under  an  insurance  ($  100). 

No  deduction  allowed  for  any  annual  interest, 
annuity,  or  othw  annual  payment  out  of  profits 
or  gains;  but  the  duty  COTresponding  thereto  is 
to  be  allowed  by  the  person  to  whom  tlie  interest 
or  annuity  is  pRyable,  on  a  certificate  granted  by 
thecommisstoners  ($$100,  102, 104). 

No  deductions  allowed  for  any  disbanemcnts 
or  expenses  of  maintenance  of  the  parties ;  nor 
for  rent  of  dwelling-houses  or  domestie  ofllces, 
except  such  parts  as  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
business,  not  exceeding  2-3ds  of  the  rent  ($  lUO). 

Where  a  business  is  carried  on  by  a  company, 
the  duty  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  firm  in  one 
sum;  and  unless  any  partner  requires  to  be  as- 
sessed separately,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
some  exemption,  the  return  is  to  be  made  by 
the  precedent  acting  partner ;  but  if  no  partner 
reside  in  Britain,  then  by  hto  or  their  agent : 
any  iMutner  ina  concern  whidi  has  been  alrcatlv 
so  returned,  may  return  hto  own  name  and  re«- 
dence,  and  that  he  is  such  a  partner,  without 
stating  his  proportion  of  the  profits,  unless  the 
commissioners  require  it  ($  lUU). 

The  profits  of  trade  are  to  be  computed  exdn- 
sive  of  those  arising  ftxmi  lands  and  toiements : 
therefore  the  anntuu  value  of  any  premises  usca 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  ought  to  be  deducted, 
althou^  such  premises  mRy  be  the  property  of 
the  occupier,  as  he  will  be  assessed  for  such  pre- 
mises under  schedule  A  ($  lUO). 

The  tax  on  professi<ms  or  employments  to  be 
computed  on  the  profits  of  the  preceding  year 
only  ($  100).  And  the  above  rules  as  to  deduc- 
tions, &c  extend  to  them  so  fir^  as  applicable. 

Under  the  head  of  "  profits  of  an  uncertain 
annual  value  **  are  chaiged  the  profits  on  small 
government  dividends  (see  above,  soh.  C),  and 
on  all  discounts  and  Interest,  not  being  annual 
interest;  the  duty  to  be  computed  on  the  6ill 
amount  within  the  preceding  year  ($  1(0). 

This  schedule  also  indudes  income  arisiitg  fhwi 
Irish,  colonial,  and  foreign  securities  or  posses- 
sions ;  the  duty  to  be  charged  on  the  former  on  the 
fkiU  amount  which  has  or  will  be  received  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  current  year ;  on  the  latter  on  theave- 
rage  recdpts  of  the  three  preceding  years  ($  100). 

All  yeariy  interest,  wlwtner  pernoal  or  charged 
upon  property,  is  liable  unoer  this  acbedtue; 
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but  DO  ■MiiMiiiiiiit  Shan  be  mde  «iiai  nidi  in- 
tamt  to  payable  oat  of  fauome  already  brought 
Intocha^;  the  party  aaeessed  on  saen  income 
dwbicting  in  this  caee  the  dntv  from  the  interest 
when  he  pays  it  to  the  creditor,  and  who  to 
boand  to  allow  such  deduction  ($  IQS). 

The  proflts  of  British  trades,  &c.  are  to  be 
aaKasea  where  tbeyare  situate  ( 8 106);  but  proflto 
aiistng  in  foreign  coantries  or  the  colonies  are  to 
be  assessed  by  the  oonunissioner  for  London, 
Bristol,  Lirerpool,  or  Glasgow,  at  or  nearest  to 
where  the  propoty  or  remittances  have  been 
•«nt  ({  108). 

Stateooents  and  returns  may  be  delirered. 
•ealed  up,  if  superscribed  with  the  name  and 
reaklenee  of  the  party,  to  the  assessor  of  the  pa- 
rish, or  at  the  commissioners'  offices,  where  they 
ahaU  hare  given  notice  that  such  office  to  open 
forthe8ame<S{48, 110). 

Persons  may  compound  for  the  duty  payable 
onder  thto  schedule  for  3  years  at  an  increase  of 
A  per  cent  on  the  fhfst  assessment  ({§  143, 14ft). 

Merchants,  though  not  allowed  to  deduct  loss 
unconnected  with  trade,  may  yet  set  off  the 
loss  in  one  business  against  the  proflts  of  another 
IS  101) ;  hence,  if  a  person  to  a  partner  in  two 
flrms,  one  profitable  the  other  not,  he  should 
daim  to  be  assessed  separately  from  the  other 
partners  (f  100). 

N.  B.— ^ttch  set-offs  are  confined  to  occupa- 
tions falling  under  the  same  schedule. 

The  tax  will  be  levied  by  the  collector  in  the 
ordinary  w»,  unless  parties  derire  to  pay  it  on- 
onifwiKmajf.  before  the  usual  period ;  in  which 
caae-a  certificate  of  the  assessment,  notarlced  with 
a  namber  or  letter,  will  be  given  to  the  party, 
and  a  counterpart,  without  hto  name,  sent  to 
the  receiver. 

If  paid  in  advance,  4  per  cent  per  annnm  of 
dtooonnt allowed  (\\  137,  140) 


objecting  may  appeal  to  the  Spedal 

Commissiooers  instead  of  the  Commissioners  for 


General  Purposes  t  or  they  may  have  the  matter 
of  their  assessment  altograier  taken  before  the 
Special  Commissioners,  making  such  request  to 
the  parish  assessor;  thto,  however,  to  incompe- 


tent on  the  claim  of  exemption  founded  on  not 
havteg  £150  a^vear  ({§  130,  131). 

ScRBDULK  E  imposes  7d.  per  £1  upon  all 
salaries,  pensions,  fees.  Ac.  derived  from  every 
public  oflnce  or  employment  ({§1, 146). 

Rules  fitr  ^Mei«m«nt— Perquisites  and  fees 
to  be  taken  on  the  average  of  three  yearB»  or  on 
the  preceding  year  oiUy  ( 8  146). 

Exemptions  allowedas  In  precediiu  schedules ; 
but  no  abatement  allowed  for  loss  in  any  busi- 
ness in  which  the  official  person  may  be  engaged. 
Incomm  undbb  £150. 
Although  the  intent  of  the  act  to  not  to  charae 
the  duty  on  such  incomes,  yet  it  imposes  tne 
duty  in  the  first  instance  on  all  derived  from 
rents  or  tond,  or  from  annuities  and  interest  (ex- 
cept government  half-yearly  dividends  under 
508.),  payable  throu^  other  parties;  but  any 
person,  on  proving  to  the  Commissioners  for 
General  Purpoees  that  hto  anregate  income  to 
under  £150,  will  be  exempted  fh)m  the  duties, 
and  be  repaid  the  amount  of  all  deductions  or 
payments  made  on  account  thereof^ 
Manaokmbivt. 
"  Commissioners  for  General  Purposes,** 
elected  commonly  by  the  Land-tax  Conunission- 
ers  from  thefar  own  numl>er,  are  to  execute  all 
matten  with  respect  to  all  the  schedules,  except 
those  which  are  to  be  performed  bv  **  Addi- 
tional Commissioners  "  (chosen  by  lot  from  them- 
selves), who  are  to  consider  the  statements  of 
gains  and  profits ;  and  by  *'  Special  Commis- 
sioners "  appointed  by  the  Treaisury  for  acting 
in  coruUn  cases  under  schedule  D,  and  in  other 
matters.  The  duties  are  to  be  raised  under  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  acts  relating  to  toe  aasesscd 
taxes. 

PROTECTION.  PERSONAL.  [Pkhsonal  Pbotbction.] 
PROTEST,  in  tne  law  of  bills  of  exobanffe  and  promissory  notes,  is  a  notarial 
instmment,  bearing  that  a  bill  or  note,  baTingoeen  formally  presented  to  tbe  drawee 
or  maker  by  a  notary-pnblie,  was  disnononred  (by  non-payment  or  non-acceptance, 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  tbat  the  holder  protests  for  recourse  (inolading  exchange 
and  re-exchange  in  foreign  biUs)  against  the  drawers  and  indorsers.  The  laws  of 
the  three  kingdoms  diffor  so  considerably  on  this  subject,  that  it  may  be  conre- 
nient  to  riew  them  separately. 

In  Enolahd,  contrary  to  tne  usual  practice  of  the  rest  of  Eurone,  a  protest  is 
not  necessary  for  enforcing  recourse  on  a  bill  at  common  law.  To  enforce  pay- 
ment of  foreign  bills,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  conform  with  the  rules  of 
the  countries  where  they  were  drawn,  and  the  necessity  of  protesting  all  foreign 
bills,  both  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment,  came  into  obserrance. 

l#/,For«^BiiZr.— According  to  established  practice;  the  nrotest  should  be  made 
by  a  notary-public  ;  but  if  none  can  be  procured,  it  is  saici  that  the  protest  may 
be  made  by  an  innabitant,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses  (Baylejf^  259).  If  the 
person  who  has  drawn  the  bill  abroad  come  to  England,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
exhibit  a  protest  to  him  unless  he  apply  for  it.  The  rules  regulating  the 
necessity  of  protest  are  the  same  as  those  which  appW  to  notice  [NoticbJ;  and 
so  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  (though  it  will  seldom  fail  to  be  prudent)  where 
there  are  no  effects.  When  acceptance  is  refbsed  to  a  bill  coming  within  the  defi- 
nition of  those  for  which  a  protest  is  necessary,  it  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  notary,  who  should  again  present  it,  and,  on  a  second  refusaL  he  may  note  the 
bill,  or  mark  on  it  his  initials,  the  year  and  day  of  the  month,  and  any  reason 
which  may  be  assigned  for  non-acceptance,  together  with  his  charge.  The  noting 
has  in  itself  no  effect,  except  as  the  first  step  in  the  protest,  which,  as  an  instru- 
ment, ^  notary  need  not  araw  out  on  the  spot,  but  may  prepare  at  his  leisure. 
A  similar  practice  is  adopted  on  reftisal  to  pay.  The  notary's  presentment  will  be 
at  the  place  where  the  bill  is  drawn  or  accepted  payable,  and  if  at  a  banker's, 
during  the  uaual  hours  of  business.  By  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  98,  when  the  bill 
is  drawn  payable  at  any  place  oUier  than  what  it  mentions  as  the  residence 
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of  the  drawee,  and  is  anaccepted,  it  may  be  protested  for  non-payment  at  the 
place  where  it  was  drawn  payable,  without  requiring  to  be  a  second  time  presented 
to  the  drawee.  **  In  practice  in  this  country."  says  Mr  Chitty,  **  the  nolder  of 
bills  or  notes,  whether  foreign  or  inland,  himself  or  oy  his  agent,  presents  the  saat 
for  payment  on  the  day  they  fall  due,  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the 
evening,  and  if  not  paid,  he  then  sends  all  his  foreign  bills  to  a  regular  notary- 
public,  who  sends  one  or  more  of  his  clerks  round  with  such  bills  in  the  evening 
to  the  respective  drawees*  residences,  and  then  produces  the  bflls,  and  again  requires 
payment,  and  of  the  charges  for  noting  ;  and  if  not  paid,  he  reports  to  his  princi> 
pal  the  terms  of  refusal ;  and  the  pnncipal  notary  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  or 
as  soon  as  required,  draws  up  his  formal  [»t>test  '*  (CfUt,  on  BuU,  9th  Ed.  p.  458). 
In  a  former  edition.  Mr  Chitty  had  Uid  it  down  as  the  doctrine  of  lawyers,  that 
the  demand  should  oe  made  by  the  notary-public  in  person.  In  reference  to  this 
opinion,  a  correspondence  ensued  between  him  and  the  secretaries  of  tht 
Society  of  London  Notaries  and  the  Association  of  Liverpool  Notaries,  in  which 
it  was  urged  by  these  bodies  that  the  system  as  above  stated  was  fixed  by  s  long 
course  of  practice.  The  Question  has  not  been  the  subject  of  judicial  decision,  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  tne  practice  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  countries 
( TraUh  de  Pothier^  II.  149).    A  protest  must  oear  date  on  the  day  of  pajrment. 

2<i,  Inland  BilU. — In  these,  protest  is  solely  the  creature  of  statute.  By  9  &  10  Wm. 
III.  c.  17,  and  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  9,  §  4,  inland  bills  in  England  for  £5  and  upwards, 
expressing  themselves  to  be  **  for  value  received,*'  and  dntwn  payable  a  certam  num- 
ber of  days,  weeks^or  months  after  date,  may  be  protested  for  non-acceptance  ;  and 
if  accepted  in  writing,  may  be  protested  for  non-payment  on  the  day  after  the  last  day 
of  grace.  The  protest,  it  is  enacted,  must  be  sent,  or  notice  given  of  it,  to  the  party 
fh>m  whom  the  bill  is  received,**  who  is,  upon  producing  such  protest,  to  repay  the 
said  bill  or  bills,  together  with  all  interest  ana  charges,  from  the  day  such  bill  or 
biUs  were  protwted  "  (9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  17,  §  2).  The  object  of  these  enact- 
ments was  to  ^ve  prompt  recourse  for  interest  and  charges.  But  **  the  act  only 
S'ves  an  addittonal  remedy,  and  does  not  take  away  the  common-law  one,  and 
erefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  protest,— it  being,  in  all  cases  of  inkmd  bills,  snf- 
ficient  to  give  notice  of  non-payment,  and  the  nolder  is  entitled  to  claim  interest 
fVom  the  orawer,  although  there  is  no  protest.  In  practice,  a  protest  of  an  inland 
bill  is  seldom  made,  but  it  is  only  noted  for  non-payment,  and  which  noiina  is  of 
no  utility.  .  .  And  a  protest  made  in  this  country  cannot  be  proven  oy  the 
mere  production  of  it,  as  when  made  and  used  abroad  ;  but  the  notary  himself 
must  be  called  to  prove  the  making  it "  {Chiityj  465-466).  It  is  held  in  mterpre- 
tation  of  §  6  of  3  &  4  Anne,  c.  10,  that  protest  is  not  required  in  bills  under  je20, 
to  secure  tne  remedy  of  the  statute. 

Bay^,  258-267.    C^fy,  332-343.  445-446. 

In  Ikeland,  by  the  statute  consolidating  the  law  on  bills  of  exchange  (9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  24),  it  is  lawful  for  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  for  £5  or  upwards,  to  protest  it 
in  the  usual  manner  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment ;  *'  whicn  protest,  so 
made  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sent,  or  otherwise  due  notice  of  such  dishonour  shall  be 
given,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  holding  or  protesting  such  bill  or  note,  to  the 
party  from  whom  such  bill  or  note  was  received,  and  whom  it  is  Bou|^t  to  make 
chargeable  therewith,  and  such  party  shall  thereupon  pay  the  said  oill  or  note, 
togetner  with  all  interest  and  charges  from  the  day  when  such  bill  or  note  was 
protested  .  .  .  j  and  in  case  such  protest  shall  be  made  and  sent,  or  such  due 
notice  of  the  dishonour  of  such  biU  or  note  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid,  to  any 
person  liable  to  the  payment  thereof  by  reason  of  such  dishonour,  the  person  so 
receiving  such  protest  or  notice,  and  ndling  or  neglectiug  to  pay  the  amount  of 
such  bill  or  note  so  protested  or  dishonoured,  together  with  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
test, shall  be  liable  to  all  costs,  damages,  and  interest,  which  may  and  shall  accrue 
thereby  "  (§  4).  The  application  of  this  statute,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  limited 
to  bills  for  value,  or  payable  within  a  fixed  period  after  date ;  and  the  period  of 
sending  the  protest  is  not  fixed  to  within  fourteen  days.  On  the  narrative  that  it 
is  the  practice  for  bankers  and  others  to  attend  till  the  hour  of  six  in  the  after- 
noo(i,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  payment  of  bills  presented  at  an  earlier  hour, 
and  which  have  not  been  paid,  after  which  hour  they  have  been  sent  to  a  notary- 
public  to  be  again  presented  and  protested  if  not  paid  ;  **  and  whereas  doubits 
nave  existed,  whether  the  acceptors  of  bills  of  exchai^.  &c.  have  not,  by  law,  tUl 
the  last  instant  of  the  day  on  which  the  same  respectively  may  become  due  to  pay 
the  same  ;  and  by  reason  of  such  doubts,  notaries-public  in  Ireland  have  been 
required, at  late  and  unseasonable  hours  of  the  night,  to  receive  payment,  &c.;'*  it 
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is  enacted,— that  when  a  notary  presents  a  bill,  and  it  is  not  paid  by  9  o  clock  p.m., 
it  shall  be  dishonoured,  and  may  be  protested  (§  12).  Notaries  are  to  register 
bills  delivered  to  them  for  presentment.  All  notarial  charges  (which  are  fixed 
by  the  act)  fall  on  the  party  liable  to  pay  the  bill ;  and  he  is  liable  for  the  ex- 
pense of  notarial  presentment,  though  the  bill  be  honoured  on  sach  presentment. 
n  it  have  not  been  so  on  the  presentment  of  the  party.  The  notary  may  demand 
the  charges  from  the  person  liable^  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  may  refuse  to  receive 
acceptance,  or  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  hold  the 
bill  dishonoured  (§  13). 

In  Sodtulnd,  protest  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment  is,  both  in  the  case  of 
inland  and  foreign  bills,  an  essential  part  of  due  negotiation,  and  necessary  to 
found  recourse  against  drawers  and  indorsers.  Besides  being  essential  to  a  claim 
of  recourse,  it  is  necessary  for  recovery  even  against  the  original  party  bound 
as  maker  or  acceptor,  where  recourse  is  sought  tlm>ugh  the  peculiar  facilities  for 
enforcing  payment  oi  bills  of  exchange  in  S^tland,by  summary  diligence.  [Dili- 
GBNCE.]  The  protest  is  taken  by  a  notary -public,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses.  It 
cannot  be  supplied  by  anv  description  of  evidence  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  partv 
that  recourse  was  to  be  claimed  against  him,  or  even  by  a  reference  to  his  own  oath 
to  that  effect  It  appears  to  be  held  as  law  in  Scotland,  that  the  presentment  for 
protest  must  be  by  the  notary  himself,  and  not  by  his  clerk.  In  practice,  the  bill 
IS  noted  on  the  day  of  presentment  for  acceptance,  or  the  day  of  payment  (being 
the  last  day  of  grace,  wnere  days  of  grace  are  allowed),  ana  the  instrument  of 
protest  is  drawn  up  afterwards.  To  render  summary  diligence  competent,  the 
protest  must  be  recorded  within  six  months^if  for  non-acceptance,  from  the  date 
of  the  bill— if  for  non-payment,  from  the  time  for  payment.  {Thomson  on  BiUs, 
442-456.) 

PRUNES,  OB  Dried  Plums,  are  brought  from  the  south  of  France,  particularly 
Tours :  they  are  oblong  and  rather  sweet.  The  best  are  the  Pruneawi  de 
St  Juiten.  Prunelloes,  a  kind  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  brought  from  Provence, 
have  a  sweet,  gratefhl  taste,  with  a  slight  and  pleasant  acidity.  The  importations 
are  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations. 

PRUSSIA,  a  powerftil  European  kingdom,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  N.  of 
Germany  and  the  N.  portion  of  what  was  formerly  Poland,  extends  from  49*  9^ 
to  55"  Sir  N.  lat^  and  from  6»  to  22"  60'  E.  long.  Provinces— 1.  Prussia  Proper ; 
2.  Pomerania  ;  3.  Posen ;  4.  Silesia ;  5.  Brandenburg ;  6.  Prussian  Saxony  :  7. 
Westphalia :  and  8.  Rhine.  Area,  106,500  so.  miles.  Population  in  1840, 14,907,091. 
Capital,  Berlin,  an  inland  city  ;  po^.  265,894.  Government,  an  hereditary  mon- 
arcny,  with  a  council  of  state,  and,  smce  1823,  provincial  assemblies,  to  whom  laws 
are  submitted  for  deliberation ;  but  the  royal  prerogative  is  more  substantially 
modified  by  the  power  resulting  from  the  intelligence  and  military  organization  of 
the  people. 

The  dz  provinoM  first  mratloDed,  bounded  N.  R  and  8.  bv  Mecklenburg,  the  BiJtio,  Roseta, 
PoUnd,  Austria,  and  Saxony,  are  separated  on  the  W.  by  Hanover,  Hease-Cassel,  and  other 
amaU  Qennan  states,  from  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Rhine,  which  again  are  bounded  on 
the  W.  and  8.  by  the  Netherlands,  Belffium  and  France,  and  Bavaria.  To  these  provinces,  q>read 
over  so  wide  a  surfisce,  no  general  description  will  apply ;  but  they  mostly  present  a  level  aspect,— 
ao  mudi  so,  that  many  marshes  and  lakes  have  been  formed  bv  the  inundations  of  the  rivers.  The 
inonntain>tracts  of  the  Harti  in  Saxony,  and  the  Riesengeberge  in  Silesia,  are  chiefly  on  the 
frontio'.  The  rivers  traversing  the  counti^,  as  the  Rhine,  Weser,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vlstub,  flow 
generally,  with  a  slow  current,  from  south  to  north.  In  the  western  provinces  the  clhnate  is  warmer 
than  that  of  Encland ;  in  the  eastern  it  is  cold,  and  also  verv  moist  alons  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
On  the  whole,  tne  soil  is  sandy  and  poor.  The  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  are  Silesia, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  particularly  the  plain  of  Magdeburg. 

Agriculture,  though  in  a  bacfeward  state,  is  improving.  The  rural  products  resemble  those  of 
Britain ;  differing  chiefly  in  the  more  extensive  cultivation  of  rye,  which,  with  potatoes,  forms  tbe 
principal  food  oi  the  lower  classes.  Flax  and  honp  are  largcdv  raised ;  also  diicory  and  beet, 
which  last  vieMs  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  sugar  consumed.  Tobacco,  hops,  and  madder,  are 
likewise  cultivated ;  and  in  the  Rhenish  districts  wine  is  made.  In  1837,  the  number  of  horses  in 
the  kingdom  was  1.472,901;  cattle,  4,838,(i2S;  sheep,  16,011,452;  goato,  327,52ft;  and  hogs, 
1 ,936,304.  Of  the  sheep,  3,617.460  were  pure  merinoe,  and  7,165,068  half-bred :  these  fine  kinds 
Are  principally  In  Saxonv;  Silesia,  ana  Brandenburg,  and  their  wool  forms  the  great  staole 
oi  the  kinMom.  The  smw  occupiers  of  huid  are  usually  proprieton ;  the  larger  owners  generally 
cultivate  ueir  estates  through  stewards,— there  being  few  forms  except  on  the  crown  domains. 

The  kingdom,  being  generally  levd,  is  not  ridi  in  minerals;  but  in  the  Harts,  Riesengebirgc, 
and  other  districts,  iron,  copper,  sine,  lead,  and  coal,  an  plentiful ;  and  amber  is  found  on  the 


Proida  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country,  though  the  Rhine,  Saxony  ,Silesia,and  some  other  parts, 
•re  now  distiiupiished  for  several  branches  of  manufoctnrcs.  Tbe  latter  are  chiefly  in  the  Rhine 
provlnee,  on  the  Wupper,  in  and  around  BIberfield and  Soiingen,  which  abounds  in  coal  and  water- 
power,  and  where  cottons,  silks,  and  linens  are  largdy  produced.    Unens  are  also  made  for  ex- 
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portatkm  in  and  aronnd  Hirchberg  in  SOeaia,  in  Westplialia,  and  in  Emeland  in  Ducal  Praaik 
Superior  broadclotli  is  made  at  Upen,  Bfalmedy,  Beriin,  and  Aix-la-Cliapelle ;  and  both  linois 
ana  woollens  for  domestic  use  are  woven  in  almost  every  cottage.  Hardware  and  cutlery  are 
largely  made  at  Hagen,  Iserlohn,  Solingen,  Olpe,  and  Essen ;  and  Berlin  is  celebrated  for  iu  ^str 
iron  airticles.  Beer  is  extensively  brewed  in  all  parts ;  and  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  estinuued 
at  nearly  46,000,000  Imp.  gallons  a-year !   Berlin  and  Halle  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  boolt-tnuie. 

The  internal  trade  of  Prussia  is  facilitated  by  numerous  rivers,  almost  evctr  where  navignble, 
and  so  connected  by  canals,  that  goods  may  be  transmitted  even  between  Hamburg  and  Dantzie. 
Excellent  carriage-roads  also  abound,  with  mail-coaches  on  the  principal  lines ;  and  nUlw^ys  have 
been  formed  firom  Berlin  to  Potsdam  and  to  Stettin,  between  Cologne  and  Aix-U-CbapeUe,  and 
in  other  places. 

Theextemal  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  likewise  considerable,  and  rapidly  increasfaig ;  tboogli, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Customs  Union,  its  amount  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  extends  to 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  America ;  bnt  the  chief  interconrse  is  with  the  other  Gennaa 
states,  Britahi,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  British  trade  (except  the 
shipment  of  grain  and  timber  from  the  Baltic  ports)  is  mostly  carried  on  at  second  hand  thra^gfa 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  the  Netheriands  ports,  especially  Rotterdam.  The  imports  embrace 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton  wool,  twist  and  stuffs,  and  English  manuiiactures  of  various  kinds ;  dyeing 
substances,  spices,  wines,  salt  (a  government  monopoly),  and  coals.  The  exports  consist  prind- 
pally  of  raw  produce,  mostly  com,  wool,  timber,  zinc,  flax,  hams  and  salted  provisions,  and  bris- 
tles ;  the  manuiiactured  exports  are  chiefly  linens,  woollens,  hardware,  Jewellerv,  watelies,  woodes 
clocks,  Prussian  blue,  spirits,  and  beer.    CPbdbbo-Qsrman  Customs  Union.] 

Timber  is  now  becominff  scarce  in  Prussia ;  and  that  shipped  is  mostly  brought  to  Dantxic  and 
Memel  from  Russian  Poland ;  from  whence  likewise  the  com  exported  is  principally  derived. 

fj,^.  -..._ .-  _,  ,_^  ,,,  ,.^,^  nnslderable,  especially  to  Britain,  Holland,  and  Norway,  m  vears 

oi  ..iiH.h..,  :,.  .J..:.  .,..N  .,j,s;  ,,rl0,  when  the  crops  were  deficient  in  England,  the  total  shtp- 
uikEit)  ol  KTnin  Irom  l-'rufibiiiLiiiQiiated  to  25,103,758  scheffels,  or  about  4,744,610  Imp.  quartets, 
pHf)cif.ia]>  ^hvfkt,  but  fncludtTkg  considerable  quantities  of  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  pease; 
of  wlikli  ^Jfl^.-'isl  (juart^^n  were  tent  to  Britain  {Par.  Paper,  1842,  No.  7>  p.  61).  The  chief 
eoni  jorts am  l>ATitcic,  ^tfltlin.  and  Konigsberg,  espedaUy  the  first;  the  exports  from  Slectin 
lU-T}  chiefly  thft  K^roHih  dT  iilk>«k  iHid  the  Mark. 

Tliv  jitiii  riii>i:  of  I'ruHia  u  rattit't  small,  considering  its  extent  of  coast ;  amounting  in  1841  only 
la  r'ift  ^-    ■     -'■■'-  ^.'ii.Uiins. 

i'nri  ,1-  OfffifiJfk,  tMit  principal,  a  strongly  fortified  and  flourishing  dty,  lies  on  tlie 

UsU  tiAi.^  oi  biiu  ^ii.»su  Atm  of  the  Vistula,  about  3i  miles  fh)m  the  Baltic,  hi  lat  64®  81'  N.,  toog. 
18**  3i^  E.  Pop.  62,000.  The  harbour  scaroelv  admiu  vessels  drawhig  more  than  12  feet,  bat 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads  for  those  of  any  burden.  It  possesses  numerous  commercial 
institutions,  shipbuilding  yards,  and  manufactories ;  but  its  importance  is  mainly  derived  Ihtm  its 
being  the  outlet  of  the  immense  territories  wptered  by  the  Yistula  and  its  tributaries.  It  is  the 
greatest  com  entrepot  of  the  worid ;  and  its  exports  t>e8ides  embrace  pine  battens,  deals  and  beams, 
oak  staves,  ashes,  bones,  wool,  sine,  sprace  beer,  and  feathers ;  most  of  which  articles  are,  as  is 
usual  in  the  Baltic  ports,  arranged  into  three  qualities  by  the  braack^  a  l>ody  of  Rovenunent  in- 
spectors. In  1840,  the  exporU  amounted  to  £1,798,722,  and  the  hnports  to  £980,280.  Abont 
210,000  tons  of  shipphig  entered  hi  1840. 

Stettin,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Pomeninia,  situated  on  the  Oder,  36  miles  from  its  moath, 
hi  hit.  53°  24'  N.,  Ions.  14<>  33'  R  Pop.  32,000.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  7  or  8  feet  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  Iwfaters  at  Swinemnnde,  the  out-port,  where  there  is  from  19  to  21  feet.  It  Is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Prussian  import-trade ;  and,  being  the  emporium  of  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Oder  snd  its  tributaries,  is  the  port  of  Berlin,  Breslaw,  and  Frankfort.  Exports ;  linens, 
com,  wool,  timlier,  zinc,  manganese,  bones,  oil-cake,  &c ;  the  whole  amounting  in  1840  to 
£1,105,505;  the  hnports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  £1,328,900.  About  170,000  tons  of 
shipping  enter  annually. 

Mema,  the  most  northeriy  port,  lies  in  lat  55**  42'  N.,  lone.  21<*  8'  E.,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  Kn- 
rische-hijr,  a  great  salt  lagoon.  Pop.  9034.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  commodious ;  bat,  owing 
to  a  bar,  vessels  are  frequently  obliged  to  load  and  unload  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  not 
good.  Shipbuilding  is  prosecuted  extensively ;  and  the  staple  export  is  timber,  chiefly  fir ;  the 
annual  average  amount  being  about  80,000  loads,  liesides  nearly  600,000  planks.  Other  exports, 
com,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  linseed,  hides,  bones,  and  bristles.  About  100,000  lasts  of  shippii^  enter 
annually. 

KonigOierg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  lies  partly  on  an  island,  but  chiefly  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Pr^,  near  its  Junction  with  the  Frische-haff,  in  hit  54<*  42'  N.,  long.  20^  30'  E.  Pop.  68,000. 
In  1839,  the  value  of  the  exports,  chiefly  com,  linseed,  rapeseed,  bristles,  flax,  and  hemp,  amounted 
to  £806,897 ;  and  the  hnporU  to  £486,170.    About  70,000  tons  of  shippmg  enter  annually. 

Pillau,  Elbhig,  Koslhi,  Stralsund,  Grieiswald,  Wolgast,  and  Barth,  are  the  only  others  worthy 
of  notice.    The  water  at  these  ports  is  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  10  or  12  feet. 

Mbasurss,  Monsy,  Financxs,  &C. 


The  scheffel,  com  measure,  of  16  metxen,  or 
48  quarts,  =  1*512  Imp.  bushel,  or  5|  scheffels 
=  1  Imp.  quarter  nearly ;  and  100  scheffels  = 
18'89  Imp.  quarters ;  60  scheffels  =  1  hist. 

The  pound  of  (2  Cologne  marks)  32  loths,  or 
128  quhitins,  =  72171  troy  grahis ;  and  100  Pras- 


Meaturet  and  Weigkt*.  — The  Prussfam  or 
Rhfaieland  foot  of  12  inches  =  12*356  Imp.  inches ; 
the  eU  of  25ft  Prussian  inches  =r  26*26  Imp.  inches, 
and  100 ells  =  72*94 Imp.  yards;  the  fiithom  is 
6,  and  the  mthe  or  perch  12  feet.  The  mile  of 
2000  perches  =  8237  Imp.  yards. 

Th?  morgen  or  acre  of  180  sq.  perches  =  3054 1  sian  lbs.  =  103*1 1  lbs.  avo&dupois :  the  centner 
Imp.  sq.  yards,  or  2  Imp.  roods  21  poles  nearly ;  j  or  quhital  is  110  Prussian  Iba  =  1 13*42,  or  about 
and  the  hufe  is  30  morgen.  i  ll3t  lbs.  avoirdupois :  and  the  ship-last  =  4000 

The  ohm,  liquid  measure,  of  2  eimers,  4  an- 1  Prassian  lbs.    The  apothecaries'  poand  b  ids  of 
kers,  or  120  quarts  =  30*23  Imp.  gallons ;  the  j  the  commercial  pound, 
oxhofl  Is  3  ehners ;  and  the  tun,  beer  measure,  |     Ctold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  Cologne 
is  100  quarts,  or  25*19  Imp.  gallons.  i  mark,  reckoned  equal  980JU  troy  grains ;  and 
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thdr  flnaDM  b  expTMsed  in  the  manner  ezpkin- 
cd  muler  the  head  Gsbjuant.  The  prices  of 
both  metab  are  usually  etated  in  Pruasian  dol- 
lanper  merit  fine. 

'nUfiUowkng  M  wuamm  an  still  partially 
Iddm:— 

Beriin.— The  eU  =  96*25  Imp.  inches ;  the  ohm 
of  S  efanen,  4  anken,  or  Im  quarts,  =  aS-OT 
Imp.  gallons;  flie  last  of  wheat  of  3  wispels,  or 
7i sebeffBls,  =  103*54 Imp. husheb ;  andthe last 
of  oats  of  9  wispds  =  eSrfti  Imp.  bushels ;  the 
eeotDsr  of  1 10  lbs.  =  1 13'63  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Dantsic^The  en  of  9  feet  =  99*6  Imp.  incfaee ; 
the  <dmi  of  9  dmers,  or  198  quarts,  =  38*97  Imp. 
faUom ;  Uie  last  of  3|  malien,  00  sdieffels.  or 
S40vierteli,  =  9U-94  Imp.  bushels.  A  hut  of 
timber  is  80  cubic  feet;  and  a  last  of  pipe  states 
is4schocksor940. 

KoolgBberg.— 100  old  Prussian  ells  =  63  Imp. 
yards  nearly.  The  stof  =  0*315  Imp.  sallon. 
The  last  of  00  old  or  56A  new  Prussian  sdielfels 
=  85*43  Imp.  bushels. 

Jir0iwir.~AceoQnts  are  now  stated  fai  thalers  or 
«lollanof  dOsllYergroechen,  each  of  IS  pfennings, 
Prussian  currencgr.  The  Prussian  dollar,  being 
estimated  at  the  rate  of  14  to  the  Cologne  mark 
(}f  UnesOrer,  Is  equal  9s.  lOfd.  sterling;  and  6 
dollars,  97  rilrer  groadien,  equal  £1. 

The  Prussian  doOar  was  formerly  divided  into 
SI  good  groeeben.  The  Dantxic  florin  of  30 
groslBben  =  9d.  sterling :  and  the  florin  in  Prus- 
sian currency  =  Is.  sterling. 

The  coins  are,— In  gold ;  double,  single,  and 
half  Fredericks,  of  the  nominal  value  ^  10,  5, 
wmI  a  dollars,  but  bearing  generally  an  agio  of 
15  per  cent  above  currency ;  these  are  minted 
at  the  rate  of  35  to  the  Cologne  mark  65-79dB 
fine :  In  sliver ;  dollars  minted  at  the  rate  of 
101  to  the  Cologne  mark,  Iths  fine ;  also  4,  |, 
and  A  doOan,  and  base  idaces  for  1  and  for  i 


groscfaen  J  In  copper ;  4,  3,  8,  and  1  pfenning 
pieces. 

The  usance  of  bills  on  Berlin,  Dantzic,  &c,  is 
14  days*  sight ;  days  of  grace  3. 

The  PrusHan  Hate  bank  issues  papw  money, 
which  circuUtes  on  a  par  with  diver :  it  has  of- 
fices at  Berlin,  Konlgaberg,  Elbing,  DanUic, 
Stettin,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  BreaUw,  Mag- 
debuig,  Hunster,  and  Cologne. 

Fhumoes^—Vet  revenue  in  1841,  65,867*000 
thalers,  of  which  th.  47,980,000  from  imposts, 
induding  bridge,  road,  and  canal  dues,  &c,  and 
th.  4,090,000  from  domahu  and  forests.  The 
expenditure  was  about  the  same,  including 
th.  93.791,000  for  the  army,  and  th.  8,574,000 
for  annual  charge  on  the  public  debt ;  the  net 
amount  of  which,  after  deducting  the  sinking 
fund,  was  estimated,  in  1841,  at  th.  130,000,000, 
or  about  £19,000.000. 

Prassia  contracted  loans  in  Enghmdin  181 8, 
1899,  and  1830 ;  the  last  being  the  only  one  stiU 
unpaid.  It  was  to  the  amount  of  £3,800,400, 
in  bonds  for  £100  each,  bearing  4  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  payable  in  London.  Tliey  are  fur- 
nished with  coupons,  and  are  transferable  with- 
out registration.  A  portion  is  cancelled  by  the 
sinking  fund. 

The  reminder  of  the  dd>t  is  held  by  persona 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  credit  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  stands  very  hig^ 

A  Convention  with  Great  Britain,  April  9, 
1894,  provides  for  the  reciprocal  abrogation  of 
all  discriminating  and  counto^railing  duties, 
levied  upon  the  ships  or  productions  of  either 
nation  in  the  ports  of  the  other.  It  is  to  endure  for 
10  years,  and  further  until  the  end  of  19  months 
after  notice.  And  by  a  Royal  Ordinance,  May 
90, 1896,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain  is  pbced  in  Prussian  ports  upon  the 
footing  of  **  the  most  favoured  nations.'^ 


PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  the  ferrosesqiiioyaiiiiiet  of  iron  of  chemists,  a  pijnnent  or 
dye,  composed  of  cvanogen  and  iron,  and  procured  by  a  chemical  process  from  car- 
bonate or  potassa,  bullo«k'8  blood,  f^reea  Titriol,  and  alnm.  It  is  prepared  of  dif- 
ferent deffreea  of  purity,  and  additions  are  made  to  it  according  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  required.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  rich  and  intense  nine,  with  a  cop- 
per tint  npon  its  surface ;  inodorous,  tasteless ;  insoluble  in  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
In  dilate  aeids  ;  but  is  acted  upon  and  dissolved  by  strong  acids.  It  is  extremely 
byflrometric,  for,  after  haying  oeen  well  dried,  it  speedily  attracts  moisture. 

FRUSSIC  acid,  or  hy<&ooyanic  acid,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid  on  bicyanuret  of  mercury.  It  is  limpid,  very  yolatile,  and  of  a  strong 
pnnfent  odour,  reeemUing  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  and  it  is 
Timlently  poisonous.    Sp.  gr.  706.    In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  sedatiye. 

PRUaSO-GERMAN  CUSTOMS  UNION  on  ZOLLVEREIN.  This  asso- 
ciation for  assimilating,  uniting,  and  simplifying  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  the 
munerons  states  of  Germany,  thouji^  it  naturally  arose  out  of  the  adyancin|;  ciyi- 
lisatiom  of  that  country,  oeriyed  its  immediate  origin  partly  firom  the  circum- 
stanees  resulting  from  the  last  European  war.  For  a  series  of  years  prior  to 
1814.  the  **  Continental  System"  of  Napoleon,  and  other  hostile  obstructions,  by 
nearly  excluding  British  merchandise,  nad  the  effect  of  creating  and  extenoing 
mantukctnres  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  None  of  the  tariffs  of  the  different 
states  being  then  prohibitory,  except  that  of  Austria,  the  young  manufactures  be- 
canoie  exposed  on  the  retnm  of  peace  to  the  crushing  competition  of  England,  and 
great  distress  was  produced,  particularly  in  the  Rhenish  proyinces,  which  nad  at  Uie 
same  time  the  vast  markets  of  France  withdrawn  from  tnem  by  their  transfer  from 
tbat  power  to  Prussia.  Influenced  partly  by  the  discontent  of  these  proyinces, 
and  piartly  by  the  exclusion  of  all  her  leading  staples,  except  wool,  firom  the  mar- 
kets of  Great  Britain,  Prussia^  in  1818.  issued  a  new  tariff*,  which  raised  the  duties 
on  the  imports  into  her  domimons.  Tnis  new  tariff*,  however,  though  amply  pro- 
tectiTe  to  her  own  subjects,  aggravated  the  difficulties  of^  the  manufacturers 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  wumo  products  it  excluded,  and  who  also,  shut  out 
from  France  and  Austria,  and  having  their  internal  trade  impeded  by  numerous 
and  conflicting  customs  and  transit  regulations,  were  now  each  nearly  confined  to 
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the  naJTOW  limits  of  their  zespectiTo  domestio  markets.  The  distressed  manirfae- 
tarers  naturally  sought  a  remedy  for  these  evils  ;  and  in  1819  an  association  was 
formed  at  Nuremberg,  which,  ^radoally  nambering  6000  members,  nltimatdy 
forced  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  German  goTemments.  Many  necetia- 
tions  took  place ;  at  length,  in  1827,  a  Customs  Union  was  formed  between  War- 
temberg  and  Bavaria ;  next  followed  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and  Hesse  in 
1828  ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  third  union^he  MUiel  Verein,  took  place  between 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  some  minor  states.  The  former  two  were  soon  united  by  th« 
exertions  of  Prussia ;  through  whose  influence  likewise  several  states  were  detadied 
from  the  Mittel  Verein,  which  was  afterwards  dissolved.  And  in  1833,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  these  unions  were  associated  into  one  great  league,  tbe 
ZoUverein,  which  came  into  operation  January  1,  1834 ;  and  being  afterwtfds 
joined^n  1835  by  Nassau  and  Baden  ;  in  1836,  bv  Frankfort ;  in  1841,  by  Bruns- 
wick and  Lippe-ochaumberg  ;  and  in  1842,  by  Luxemburg,— now  comprises  al- 
most the  whole  of  Germany,  except  the  parts  subject  to  Austria,  Hanover,  Olden- 
burg, Mecklenburg,  Holstein,  ana  the  Hanse  Towns. 

By  the  convention  of  the  Zollverein  all  restrictions  to  communication  and  transit 
are  removed,  internal  custom-houses  abolished,  and  a  common  system  and  collection 
of  export,  import,  and  transit  duties  established,  to  be  levied  at  the  exterior 
bounouies  of  the  irontier  states,  and  divided  among  the  members  of  tbe  leane 
according  to  their  population :  a  common  system  of  monies  and  weights  was  uso 
provided  for  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  associated  governments,  in  June  annually,  at  which  the  affairs  or  the  league 
^all  be  discussed.  The  duration  of  the  convention  was  provisionally  fixed  for 
January  1, 1842 ;  but  if  not  then  terminated  (by  two  yews'  previous  notice),  it 
shall  be  considered  as  prolonged  for  12  years,  and  so  on  from  time  to  tame  for  a 
ftirther  period  of  12  years. 
SiATEHBifT  of  the  Total  Population  of  the  Zollverein,  and  of  the  Amount  of 

Customs  Duties  received,  with  the  Average  Amount  per  Individual  in  SUver 

Grosohen  and  Pfennings,  and  the  per  Centage  Cost  of  Collection,  in  each  Year 

firom  1834  to  1838. 


Gran  Receipts. 

Teuv. 

vii"SS^ 

Cort  of  Col- 
lection. 

1 

OnlmporU. 

OnExpoKi.jOnTraiMlt. 

ToUL 

dUAL 

Pn».IML 

PrM-Dnll. 

rk»>.iML 

Pr*.DoU. 

Or.     Pt 

1834 

93.478.190 

13,763,458 

499.450 

52^534 
596>58 

14.715.449 

18    8 

16perCflDt. 

183ff 

93,759.354 

15,731.189 

509,404 

16.759,834 

91    9 

14       „ 

1838 

95,719.589 

17,339.770 

521,375 

487.391 

18.341.466 

91    4 

19ft      „ 

1837 

96,013,717 

16.8G6.187 

408.549 

599.310 

17,867.046 

90    6 

1838 

96.048.970 

19.935.893 

-SSLSL 

534.987   190.322.347 

93    4       ..         ,^_| 

In  the  jrew  1839,  the  total  groM  reeelpU  Mnoonted  to  90,569.486  Praarian  doUan ;  in  1640.  to 
91,993,938 ;  and  in  1841  (m  shoim  below),  to  91,915.944  dollan. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Area  and  Population  of  the  several  Members  of 
the  Zollvemn,  the  Amount  of  Duty  raised,  and  the  Shares  of  the  Net  Receipts 
in  the  Year  1841. 


Sq.  0 


1.  PraaslA,  and  tbe  states  which  have  come  to  an 

agreement  with  her. 

9.  BavarU , 

S.  Saxony , 

4.  Wortemberg , 

5.  Grand  Dachy  of  Baden , 

6.  BleotorateofHeeae , 

7.  Grand  DnchT  of  Heiie 

8.  Thnringian  AModation 

O.DaehyofNaMaa 

la  Frankfort-on-the-Mabie. , 


19615, 


109, 
31.259 
6.749 
8.150 
5,915 
3.853 
3.793 
4.940 
1.760 


Population. 


Dutr 


(.159.031 

4.375.586 

1,706.976 

1.703.958 

1,294.131 

666.980 

690,907 

969,491 

998.095 


174,635  97,075.985 
66,338 


I  174.62727,142,323 


14,701.855 
1,681.171 
1.878.176 
474.448 
846,364 
408.673 
515.444 
343,219 
35.141 


90.889,484 
1,096,460 


21.915.944 


Share  of 

Net 
Reooipa. 


10,92A.998 

S»15MS1 

1,229,727 

1,991.934 

836347 

4an,198 

«37.415 

086,418 

988,60 


19.634.366 
1.026,486 


20,660.864 


The  progress  of  the  Zollverein  vras  jcalouslY  watched  in  this  country,  as  the 
tariff  adopted  by  it  was  more  un&voorable  to  the  admission  of  British  goods  *^*^» 
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the  tariffs  prerionsly  existing  in  the  other  Btatee;  and  our  manofiictiiren  fSntred, 
with  apparent  reason,  that  their  trade  would  softer  in  OTery  case  where  additions 
duties  were  imposed.  It  is  impossible  to  inyestigate  this  qnestion  minutely,  as  the 
trade  between  Britain  and  the  states  of  the  League  passes  not  only  tnrouffh 
German  ports,  but  also  through  Holland  and  Belgium,— the  principal  diannels 
being  Hamburg  and  the  Elbe,  Rotterdam  and  the  Rhine,  and  Bremen  and  the 
Weser.  But  a  general  estimate  will  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  our  trade  with 
all  these  places. 

Dbcljlred  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  exported  to 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  in  the  following  Years. 


Hanae  Towns 

Mecklenburg,  Hanover,  and  Oldenburg. . 

Pruaeia 

Holland \ 


Whereof— 
r^H^n   /  Manufacturee*.. 
^^"^  iTwlgtandyam. 


Total 


/  Mannfitctures. , 
\Yam. 


Lineo 


Wooaenl^*^"^;;;;;;; 

Machinery  and  mib-work. 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Bra»  and  copper  manu&ctures. 

Iron  and  steel , 

CoaU 

Refined  sugar 

All  other  articles 


Average  of  Fire  Yean. 


1829-33.    1834-38. 


£ 

4,3A8,650 

42,364 

192,497 

8,403.546 


6,906,067 


2,130,161 

9,318.846 

13,942 

480 

897,972 

167,484 

13,964 

112,065 

58,286 

142,316 

45,105 

482,983 

6^^ 


£ 

4,665,767 

32,845 

152,035 

r  2,843.550 

L  856,150 


8,550,347 


2.152,206 

3,349,856 

39,397 

51,970 

1,055,291 

255,500 

90,365 

137,790 

130,355 

287,360 

67.190 

92,303 

840,764 


1830. 


£ 
^5,215,155 

206,866 

3,563,792 

881,831 


9,867,644 


1,901,308 

4,098.977 

58,964 

152,677 

1,267,489 

322,886 

170,361 

153,195 

200,709 

411,247 

123,101 

8,399 

996,311 


1840. 


£ 
6,408,499 

219,345 

3,416,190 

880,286 


0,924.320 


1,905,128 

4,099,175 
73,306 
168,410 

1,139,631 
357,999 
173,013 
157,269 
209,515 
440,070 
120,679 
5,083 

1,075.040 


The  abore,  while  it  exhibits  a  highly  satisfactory  increase  in  the  amount  of  our 
exports,  shows  also,  as  already  noticed  [CommebceI,  that  that  increase  mainly 
consists  of  raw  products  and  half-manufactured  articles,  as  coal,  iron,  steel,  twist, 
and  yam.  This  is  quite  in  harmonj  with  the  tariff  of  the  ZoUyerein,  which  admits 
raw  materials,  and  materials  serving  the  ends  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
either  without  any,  or  on  very  low  duties.  Thus,  raw  cotton,  wool,  coal,  pig-iron, 
ores,  raw  hides  and  skins,  potashes,  turpentine,  cnalk,  rags,  manure,  earths,  olack- 
lead,  wood,  seed,  and  sucn  like,  are  exempt  from  duty ;  and  low  rates  are  imposed 
on  twist  and  ^am,  the  produce  of  our  superior  machinery ;  metals  in  the  earlier  pro- 
gress of  mampulation :  and  all  articles  to  which  more  labour  is  to  be  applied.  But 
the  duties  press  hearily,  or  rather  prohibitorily,  on  articles  entering  into  competi- 
tion with  the  manufactures  of  Germany,  which  are  generally  of  a  coarse  heayy 
kind :  this  is  effected  by  the  imposition  of  a  fixed  rate  on  the  weight  of  the  goods  im- 
ported, without  any  reference  to  quality  or  fluctuation  of  prices ;  so  that  it  falls  lightest 
on  fine  goods  and  heaviest  on  the  common  kinds.  They  are  on  cotton  manufactures, 
£7, 10s.  per  cwt. ;  on  woollens,  £4,  lOs. ;  on  hardwares,  £8, 5s. ;  on  common  linens, 
838. :  on  fine  linens,  £3, 6s. :  and  on  silks,  £16,  lOs.  per  cwt.  Estimated  ad  valorem^ 
the  duty  on  cottons  varies  m  this  viray  from  3J  to  j20  per  cent.,  and  on  wooUens 
frDm  20  to  50  per  eent. ;  and  these  per  centages  will  of  course  inciease  according 
as  the  articles  fall  in  price.  The  necessary  operation  of  this  system  is  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  markets  of  almost  all  the  commoner  articles  of  foreign  manufacture ; 
in  short,  all  those  largely  consumed  in  Grermany,  for  which  a  complete  monopoly 
has  been  created  in  favour  of  the  home  producer. 

The  manufactures  of  Germany,  however,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deriving 
their  existence  solely  from  tariff  protection.  Many  kinds,— as  those  of  linens  and 
woollens,-^iave  been  long  established ;  and  their  cotton  manufacture,  though  of 
oomparatively  recent  introduction,  has  in  some  departments,  particularly  hosiery 
[Hosiery],  even  outstripped  that  of  Britain.  In  truth,  much  of  the  progress  of 
manufactures  in  Germany  is  the  natural  result  of  her  return  to  the  arts  of  peace. 

*  '*  The  decrease  hi  cotton  goods  has  been  chiefly  in  printed  cottons ;  enecially  in  red  printed 
eotton,  or  Turkey  reds,  in  whfeh  the  dyers  and  printers  of  Germany  and  Bwltserland  excel  those 
of  all  other  countries.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  British  printed  cottons  will  very  shortly  cease 
to  bt  used  In  any  of  the  ZoUverehi  HM/n.^-^Maegrtgwr**  tomwtercial  Tarfffk,  &c,  part  v.  p.  69.) 
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A  monopoW  of  cheap  prodnotion,  and  the  exdnsiTe  poBsession  of  adTaatai^  fiv 
which  arUued  man  is  every  where  straggling,  cannot  be  always  retained  by  Eng- 
land. Withont  possessing  perhaps  the  enterprise  of  the  British  and  Americans^ 
the  Germans  excel  in  judgment,  calcolation,  and  pOTsererance :  and  they  have 
aptitudes  and  fltcilities  of  tneir  own,  which  greatly  aid  the  deTelopment  <h  their 
indostry.  Their  habits  are  eminently  fimgal ;  and  wages  are  very  low,  especially 
in  Saxony,  where  potato  cultivation  and  the  cotton  manufacture  appear  to  have 
adranced  simultaneously.  Elementary  instruction  is  provided  for  all,  and  sptaal 
instruction  for  those  who  exhibit  any  particular  genius ;  and  the  arts  of  deei^ 
metallurgy)  and  chemistry,  are  better  understood  than  with  us ;  while  even  in 
those  branches  in  which  our  superiority  is  the  most  marked,  such  as  machine- 
making,  competition  is  rapidly^  marchin«|  after  us.  To  these  influences  has  now  to 
be  added  that  of  the  ZoUverein,  which,  oy  rendering  its  numerous  states  commer- 
dallv  one  country,  with  one  frontier,  establishing  in  hci  perfect  free  trade  amoqg 
27,000,000  of  people,  and  leading  in  every  direction  to  extensions  of  the  means  rf 
internal  commumcatioo,  has  given  a  prodigious  impulse  to  every  department  of 
industry. 

Yet,  after  allowing  for  all  these  circumstances,  the  immense  capitaL  and  other 
advantages  which  stul  render  Britain  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  manu&o- 
turing  power,  would,  there  can  be  no  douot,  enable  it  to  export  much  more  laigelj 
to  the  states  of  the  ZoUverein  were  their  tariff  more  liberal.  Instead  of  any  modi- 
fication, however,  it  is  feared  by  manv  that  the  protecting  system  will  be  extended, 
80  as  to  exclude  the  yums  and  other  half-manufactured  articles  of  vrhich  onr  ex- 
ports now  mainly  consist ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  tendency  of  the  predominant 
legislation  of  Germany  is  to  secure  more  and  more  of  the  home  market  in  ev^ 
stage  of  the  process  or  manufiicture.  But  this  predominancy^  we  may  remark,  is 
rather  owing  to  the  youthful  vigour,  activity,  and  concentration  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  than  to  their  importance  compared  with  those  of  agriculture.  The 
latter, which  are  much  more  diffu8ed,more  productive,  and  represent  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  capital  and  labour  than  the  former,  are,and  must  long  continue,  intimately 
connected  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  :  for  it  is  to  distant  markets  alone 
they  can  look  for  the  sale  of  that  surplus  produce  which  home  demand  does  noi 
consume  ^  and  their  just  influence  will  douDtless  be  restored  when  the  ZoUyereiB 
shall,  by  its  consolidation,  have  become  sufficiently  powerftil  to  repress  the  local 
and  partial  influences  of  its  various  elements,  and  blend  them  into  the  paramount 
interests  of  the  whole.  To  this  restoration  the  progress  of  commercial  legislatioa 
in  this  country,  as  indicated  bv  the  late  modification  of  our  tariff^  will  oontributey 
as  well  by  checking  the  fiow  oi  capital  from  rural  to  manufacturing  pursuits  in  the 
states  of  the  ZoUverein,  as  by  inciting  the  agricultural  interests  in  those  states  to  c 


trol  any  farther  extension  of  the  restrictive  poUcv.  It  is  besides  only  upon  a  mo- 
derate system  of  duties  that  contraband  trade  can  be  prevented,  and  a  healthy  action 
permanently  communicated  to  the  manufacturing  interests  themselves.    We  have. 


therefore,  lust  grounds  to  beUeve  that  the  restrictive  tendency  of  the  ZoUverein  will 
be  checked,  or  at  least  not  suffered  materiaUy  to  increase  :  and  that,  whUe  the  ad- 
vancing wealth  of  Germany  wiU  naturaUy  lead  to  an  enlargement  of  its  foreign 
commerce,  an  important  share  of  this  commerce  must  continue  to  be  held  by  Bri- 
tain, from  the  great  amount,  variety,  and  cheapness  of  her  merchandise. 

The  members  of  the  ZoUverein  desire  its  extension :  but,  by  its  Aindaniental  or- 
ganization, no  states  can  be  admitted  but  those  of  uermany,— the  league  beii^r 
indeed  partly  the  result  of  a  popular  feeling  among  those  states  for  unity  and 
nationalization.  Of  the  different  members,  Saxony  is  that  which  on  the  whole  has 
profited  most  by  the  League,  for  in  that  country  manufacturing  industry  being 
most  developed,  it  had  the  vantage  ground  in  competing  vrith  the  others  ;  and  new 
and  extensive  markets  were  opened  to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  closed  to  a  great 
extent  against  foreign  rivals.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  again,  is  that  which  has 
experienced  least  benefit  from  the  League.  [Frankport.1  Prussia,  thou^  the 
leading  and  most  zealous  member,  is,  in  a  financial  point  of  vievv,  situated  less  ad- 
vantageously than  she  would  have  been  had  her  independent  tariff  been  continued : 
many  of  her  protected  classes  have  likevrise  sufflsred  from  the  competition  of  Saxony. 
This  has  lea  to  the  general  beUef  that  the  ostensible  object  or  the  ZoUverein  is 
neither  the  only  nor  the  chief  motive  which  has  influenced  that  power,  but  rather 
poUtical  riews,  extending  bevond  the  interests  of  the  present  day,  and  tending  to 
Its  own  aggrandisement  The  origin  of  the  union,  however,  was,  as  we  have  iJ- 
ready  explained,  commercial ;  ana  this  circumstance  strengthens  the  probal^tr 
of  its  duration ;  but  poUtioal  consequences  of  the  greatest  importance  cannot  mi 
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r  oflOOlU.  Is  therefore  equal  to  110*243,  or 
very  nearly  llOi  avoird.  Ibe. ;  and  100  avoird. 
Dm.  =  90706.  or  nearly  90ft  ZoU-pounds.  Also. 
69  ZoU-oentnen  =  64  avoird.  hundredwelgfatt 
nearly.  The  ZoU  pound  if  divided  into  30  loths. 
The  following  equatioDS  an  given  in  the  ta- 
riff:— 


to  arise  from  the  external  relatiotts  of  the  ZoUyerein.  Indeed,  the  distinction  be- 
tween  a  commercial  union  and  a  political  alliance  is  an  imaginary  one ;  since,  what- 
eyer  so  completely  unites  the  interests  of  different  bodies  of  people,  must  combine 
their  policy,  their  diplomacy,  and,  in  the  event  of  danger,  their  strength. 
WxiOHTs.  Moifiss.  Coiminioirs,  fte. 
ir«^alU».^The  weight  adopted  by  the  League  sterling.  It  bears  the  effigy  of  the  King  of 
•■  the  basis  of  their  tariff,  is  the  oentoer  or  hun-  Prussia,  and  has  on  the  reverse  the  inscription 
dredweigfat  of  the  duchy  of  Baden,  which  is  of  Vereins  Mlhue,  or  **  Union's  Money.** 
divided  into  100  pounds,  each  equal  to  the  Uvre  3Vieatie«  of  Commerce  have  been  effected  with 
"  .  or  i  kilogranune  of  France.  The  ZoU-  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Great  Britain. 
bs.ls  therefore  equal  to  110*243.  or  The  last  mentioned,  negotiated  with  Prussia, 
March  2,  1841.  provides  that  the  vessels  of  the 
states  of  theZoUverein.  with  their  cargoes,  con- 
sisting of  goods  leoally  importable  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  colonies,  by  the  said  veaseb.  from 
the  ports  of  the  oountries  to  which  they  respec- 
tive^r  belong,  shall,  when  coming  ftom  the 
mouths  of  the  Maise  or  Elbe,  or  any  navigable 
river  lying  between  these  streams,  and  commu- 
nicating with  any  of  the  said  states,  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kbigdom  and  colo- 
nies, in  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  the  ports  fh>m 
which  such  vessels  mav  have  come  were  within 
the  dominions  of  any  or  the  said  states;  and  such 
vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  import  the  said 
goods  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  they  might 
be  imported  if  coming  from  the  national  pwta 
ofsuch  vessds. 

In  like  numner.  such  vessels  proceeding  trma 
the  United  Kingdom  and  ccrionies  to  the  ports 
and  places  thus  referred  to,  shall  be  treated  aa 
if  retuminff  to  a  Prussian  Baltic  port.— it  being 
understood  that  these  privileges  are  to  extend  to 
the  vessds  of  the  states  aforesaid  and  their  car- 
goes, only  in  respect  to  each  of  the  said  ports  in 
which  British  vesseb  and  their  cargoes  shall, 
upon  their  arrival  and  departure,  continue  to 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  vessds  of 
the  states  of  the  Zollverein. 

This  treaty,  unless  terminated  January  1 ,1848, 
by  6  months^  previous  notice,  remains  in  force 
unta  January  1. 1864,  and  farther  until  the  end 
of  12  months  after  notice  by  either  party. 

Further  information  will  be  found  in  Dr  Bow- 
rin^  '*  Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial 
Umon.**  1840.  and  in  Mr  Macgr^[or's  **  Ccun- 
merdal  Tariffs  and  Regulations  of  the  several 
States  of  Europe,**  &c,  part  v.  July  1842. 


935-422  =  1000  Prussian  lbs. 
1120        =1000  Bavarian  lbs. 
2000        =  1000  Kilogrammes. 
935*456  =  1000  Wurtemberg  lbs. 
933-673  =  1000  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 
Or.  approximately, 
14  =  16  Prussian  lbs. 
28  s  25  Bavarian  Ibe. 
2  =  1  Kilogramme. 

14  =  15  Wurtemberg  Iba. 

15  =  15  Saxon  (Dresden)  lbs. 


36  =  35  Prussian  caatnen  of  110  lbs. 
28  =  25  Bavarian  centners  of  100  lbs. 
2  s  1  (|^tal  of  100  Ulogranunes. 
36  =  37  wurtemberg  centners  of  104  Iba. 
30  =  35  Saxon  (Dresden)  centners  of  110  lbs. 

If ofwy.— The  inttter  of  account  hi  the  norUi- 
em  states  to  the  Prussian  dollar  {thdUr)  or 
crown  of  30  sliver  groichen ;  In  the  southern, 
the  Bavarian  guilder  or  florin  of  60  kreutxers. 
The  former  to  equivalent  to  2a.  10|d.,  the  latter 
to  Is.  8d.  sterling ;  the  Cologne  marie  of  pure 
■Over,  of  233*855 grammesjbong represented  by 
14  doUars  or  24|  florins.  Hence  1  dollar  =  l) 
florin ;  1  florin  =  f  dollar ;  and  15  silver  gros- 
chen  =  521  kreutxov. 

A  new  coin  has  been  strode,  common  to  all 
the  stotes,  of  the  value  of  4th  of  the  mark  of 
pore  diver,  and  eauivalent  consequoitly  to  2 
Prussian  doUars.  3i  Bavarian  florins,  or  Sb.  9|d. 

PULLICATEIS,  cotton  handkerchiefs,  checked,  of  Tarions  colours. 

PUIX^Uf^  a  spirituous  liquor  made  in  Mexico,  from  the  maguey  or  agave. 

PUMICE  STONE  (It  Ftetra  pomice)  is  generally  assumed  to  be  a  lava  or 
Toleanio  glass,  though  it  does  not  occur  in  all  volcanic  countries.  It  is  extremely 
porous,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  is  harsh  to  the  touch ;  colour  gray*  tinned  witn 
Drown  or  yellow  ;  it  has  a  shining,  i>early  lustre^  and  is  very  lignt.  Inimice  is 
<|narried  and  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Lipari  and  the  isles  of  Ponza.  It 
is  used  for  polishing  metals  and  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

PUNCH£ON,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids.    [Measure,  Wine.] 

PURPLE  WOOD,  a  tropical  cabinet-wood,  Utely  introduced,  said  to  be  the 
produce  of  a  kind  of  thorn.  It  is  a  narrow  wood,  being  only  about  four  inches 
wide,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  without  veins. 

PUTCUUCK,  the  fleshy  root  of  a  plant  growing  in  Gt^erat.  It  is  largely  ex- 
ported ft^m  Bombay  and  other  ]>orts  of  the  N.W.  of  India  to  China,  where  it  is 
used  as  incense.    In  its  commercial  state  it  is  generally  mixed  with  impurities. 

PUTTY,  a  vulgar  name  for  the  peroxide  of  tin,  generally  used  for  polishing 
mirrors  ana  lenses,  and  for  rendering  glass  white  and  opaque,  converting  it  into 
enamel ;  and  for  other  purposes  in  we  arts.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  putty  of  idaziers,  which  is  prepared  by  kneading  chalk  with  linseed  oil. 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.    [AacncAoED.  Vinbqaa.] 
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Q. 

QUARANTINE  Laws,  regnlatiiig  the  interooane  with  coontries  subject  to  pes- 
tilence, origmated  in  the  15th  oentory  in  Venice ;  and,  thooch  also  appmd  to  cases 
of  cholera  and  yellow  ferer,  owe  their  introduction,  as  well  as  their  continuance, 
to  dread  of  the  plague  of  the  Leyant.  They  consist  of  retaliations  intempting  the 
intercourse,  and  subjecting  men  and  animals  commumcatinff  with  the  country 
affected  by  or  suspected  or  contagion,  to  a  probationary  con&ement,  and  goods 
and  letters  brought  from  it  (and  hence  assumed  to  contain  contagions  poison)  to  a 
•  process  of  depuration.  The  confinement  and  depuration  take  place  on  shipboard, 
or,  as  in  Malta,  Marseilles,  and  other  Mediterranean  ports,  in  isolated  establish- 
ments called  lazarettoes.  Croods  are  subjected  to  quarantine  according  as  they  ue 
noH-stueej)Hble,  a  class  embracing  wood,  metals,  and  fruits  ;  or  autceptible^  indod- 
ing  all  animal  substances,  such  as  wool,  silk,  and  leather,  and  many  Tegetable 
matters,  such  as  cotton,  linen,  and  paper,— the  whole  of  which  are  opened  op, 
ventilated,  and  sometimes  fomip^ated.  Ever^  ship  is  fhmished  by  the  saiiatof7  au- 
thority, at  the  last  port  where  it  touched,  with  tk  biiiof  health,  which  whea  clean 
cenerall^  exempts  the  passen^rs  and  goods  from  quarantine ;  but  if  ausptded  or 
foul,  subjects  them  to  it  for  periods,  differing  according  to  circumstance  from  about 
5  to  40  days ;  from  which  last  period  the  term  quarantine  is  derived.  The  countries 
upon  the  Levant  are  considered  as  permanently  in  a  state  of  suspicion  ;  and  no 
ship  sailing  from  an^  of  them  is  considered  to  bring  a  clean  bilL 

These  laws  are  of  little  importance,  except  with  reference  to  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  British  vessels  clearing  out  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  any  place  in  tbe 
Mediterranean  or  West  Barbary,  or  an:|r  other  port  subjected  to  quarantine  regu- 
lations by  Orders  in  Council,  are  to  receive  ftx)m  the  Customs  Office  a  printed  ab- 
stract of  the  existing  regulations  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  78)  for  their  guidance.  Vessels 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Barbary,  with  clean  bills,  are  to  perform  15 
days'  quarantine,  to  which  likewise  are  subjected  ships  communicating  with  such 
vessels,  as  also  those  which,  though  arriving  from  other  ports  of  Europe  or  of 
America  (without  quarantine  establishments),  have  on  board  susceptible  articles, 
the  produce  of  Turxey,  Egypt,  or  Barbary.  Vessels  with  foul  or  suspected  bilk 
are  to  perform  30  days*  quarantine ;  and  if  pestilential  disease  shall  appear  during 
that  time,  the  quarantine  must  commence  anew.  Ships  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  West  Barbary,  not  having  any  infectious  disorder  on  board,  but  without  dean 
bills  of  health,  are  to  repahr  to  Standgate  Oeek  or  Milford  Haven.  But  vessels 
bound  to  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on  board  of  which  the  plague  shall  ap- 
pear, are  required  immediately,  if  to  tbe  S.  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  to  i^Mkir  to  some 
lazaretto  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  if  to  the  N.  of  that  cape,  to  MiHbrd  Haven. 
For  other  vessels  liable  to  quarantine  there  are  various  stations  throu^out  the 
United  Kingdom. 

These  regulations  form  a  serious  and  in  most  respects  an  unnecessary  burden 
upon  commerce.  Plague  is  now  said  by  many  to  be  an  epidemic  merely ;  and, 
though  the  weight  of  authority  is  still  in  favour  of  its  being  also  contagious,  it  is 
established  to  m  so  in  a  mode  and  decree  much  less  than  was  formerly  su^Kwed. 
There  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  merchandise  having  ever  acted  as  a  condncior  of 
plaffue ;  and  the  received  distinction  between  susceptible  and  non-susceptible  o<Hn- 
modities  is  now  held  to  be  fanciftiL  Great  doubts  are  also  entertainea  as  to  tiie 
capability  of  the  lower  animals  to  communicate  the  disease.  But,  provided  cir- 
cumstances be  favourable  to  the  transmission  of  plague,  it  is  still  believed  that  it 
can  be  communicated  by  one  person  to  another,  as  well  as  through  the  medium  of 
the  dothes  and  bedding  of  patients.  The  duration  of  quarantme  is  besides  the 
subject  of  deep  complaint :  tne  virulence  of  plague,  it  is  now  admitted,  must  pre- 
vent its  poison  from  remaining  long  latent  in  the  human  body  ;  and,  according  to 
the  most  sldlfhl  observers  at  Malta  and  elsewhere,  the  disease  usually  appears 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  after  communication  j  never  after  the  fifteentn. 

But  popular  jealousy,  as  well  as  the  impracticabilit^r  of  effecting  a  beneficial 
chan^  without  the  consent  of  all  neighbouring  countries,  are  ob^aoles  to  any 
alteration  of  the  existing  system.  Thus,  if  without  such  a  general  agreement,  im 
British  government  were  to  change  the  regulations  at  Malt^  the  pratique  granted 
there  would  not  be  received  elsewhere,— a  circumstance  which  would  oe  &tal  to 
its  transit  trade,  and  also  to  its  importance  as  a  quarantine  station,  now  daily  in- 
creasing from  the  use  of  the  overland  journey  to  India  ma  f^^pt.    It  is  probable, 
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therefore,  that  no  great  alteration  will  ever  be  effected,  except  throcm;fa  medical  eom- 
missioners,  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe. 

QUARTER,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  com.    [Mbasureb.] 

QUASSIA,  an  intensely  bitter  wood,  obtained  from  two  trees,  the  (f,  amara  of 
Guiana,  and  the  Q.  exceUa  of  Jamaica ;  though  the  produce  of  the  former  is  now  rare. 
It  is  imported  in  billets  ;  but  before  being  used  is  cut  into  chips,  which  are  soent- 
less,  and  of  a  light  ffray  colour.— becominj^  yellow  or  brownish,  nowerer,  by  long  ex- 
posure. It  is  used  medicinally  as  a  tome,  and,  though  forbidden  by  statute,  by 
some  brewers  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  Another  variety,  the  Q.  timarubcLy  yields 
the  tonic  bark  called  simaronba,  imported  in  bales  ftrom  the  West  Indies. 

QUERCITRON  BARK,  an  important  yellow  dye,  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
oak  {Quereua  Hnctaria  or  nigrd)  indigenous  to  N.  America. 

QUICKSILVER.    [Mebcury.]  • 

QUILLS.    [Pens.] 

QUINCE,  a  yeUow-coloured  fruit,  of  an  austere  acid  taste,  the  produce  of  a 
species  of  pear-tree  iCydonia  vttlgaHs)  indigenous  to  Crete,  but  common  in  France, 
particularly  on  the  Garonne,  and  also  in  the  S.  of  England.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
same  with  the  celebrated  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Quince  seeds  abound  in  muoiliHsc, 
and  are  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

QUININE,  a  white  powdwy  yegetable  alkaloid,  extracted  ft^m  the  yellow 
Peruvian  bark,  and  for  which  it  is  now  advantageously  substituted  as  a  meaicine. 

QUINTAL,  generally  signifies  the  weight  of  a  hmwured  pounds. 

R. 

RABBIT.    [FcM.1 

RACOON,  a  small  species  of  bear  ( Ursut  lotor\  valued  for  its  fbr,  which  is  used 
in  hatmaking.  Its  hair  is  gray,  soft,  long,  and  thick,  white  in  Ihe  middle,  and 
black  at  the  ends  ;  eyes  surrounded  with  olack  patches ;  tail  annulated.  It  in- 
habits Jamaica  and  N.  America,  especially  Kentucky. 

RAGS  (Du.  Xomp^n.  Fr,  ChiffeSfDrapeatu^fDriltes.  Qer,  Lumpen.  It.  Straecif 
StroMxe.  Por.  Farrapos,  Trapos.  Rus.  Trepje.  Sp.  Trapot,  Andrajos),  or  tat- 
tered fragments  of  cloth,  are  of  importance  m  the  arts,  more  especially  when  of 
linen  or  cotton,  for  their  use  in  papermakinff.  The  rags  of  whicn  British  paper 
is  made  are  mostly  imported,  chiefly  from  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Ancona. 
Leghorn,  Messina,  Palermo,  and  Trieste.  They  arrive  in  our  ports  in  closely  packed 
bags,  containing  each  about  4  cwts. ;  which,  according  to  the  respective  qualities 
of  the  rag,  are  marked  S.  P.  F.  F.,  S.  P.  F.,  F.  F.,  F.  X.,  and  F.  B.  There  are,  however, 
many  varieties  even  in  these  divisions.  About  10,000  tons  are  annually  entered  for 
home  consumption.  They  are  generally  darker,  dirtier,  and  coarser  than  the  Eng- 
lish, but  on  the  other  hana  are  valued  from  being  chiefly  linen,  while  those  collected 
at  home  are  mostly  cotton.  France,  Holland,  and  Beljpum  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  raffS,  in  order  to  encourage  their  own  long-established  paper  manufactories  : 
Spain  and  Portugal  likewise  enforce  a  similar  prohibition.  Of  t&te  years,  also,  the 
shipments  from  Sicily  have  been  checked  by  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  of  2s. 
per  cwt. ;  while  those  from  Leghorn  to  this  country  have  greatly  declined,  owing 
to  the  competing  demand  of  the  Americans.    [Paper.] 

Woollen  rags  are  commonly  used  as  manure  ;  but  some  kinds  are  unravelled, 
and,  after  being  mixed  up  with  ft^sh  wooLmanuiactured  again  into  coarse  cloth. 

RAILWAYS  (Fr.  Chemru  defer),  made  rudely  of  pieces  of  wood  imbedded  in 
the  ordinary  roads,  so  as  to  form  wheel-tracks  for  facilitating  the  motion  of  carts 
and  wagons,  were  introduced  into  the  English  mining  districts  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  succeeding  century  these  were  ^pradually  superseded  by  the  plate- 
raiiway  or  tram-road ;  and  edge-rails  were  mtroduced  in  1801.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  moveable  steam-engine  began  to  be  employed  instead  of  animal 
power  for  locomotion ;  but  its  powers  were  long  very  imperfectly  developed ;  and 
railways  continued  in  little  use  except  for  the  conveyance  of  mmeral  produce  to 
theplace  of  shipment. 

Tne  epoch  ofthe  modem  railway  system  is  fixed  at  1814,  when  George  Stephen- 
son invented  the  steam  blast,  the  life-^lood  of  the  locomotive  engine,  and  which  in- 
creased its  speed  frt>m  3  to  6  miles  per  hour.  But  the  capabilities  of  a  railway  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  as  well  as  merchandise,  though  indicated  by  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  1825,  were  not  fully  established  until  1829, 
idiofTtly  before  the  opmng  ofthe  layerpool  and  Manchester  line,  when  a  preminm 
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of  £500,  oflSsred  by  the  directors  of  this  railway  for  the  best  steam-locomotlTe,  was, 
after  a  keen  competition  among  the  most  dUtingnished  enjcineers,  awarded  to 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  proprietor  of  the  **  Rocket,"  which,  though  weighing  with 
tender  only  71  tons,  drew  44  tons  g^ross  at  14  miles  per  hour.  This  was  mainly 
effected  by  tuoing  the  boiler,— an  improTement  which  increased  the  eY^pontistg 
power  to  three  times  that  of  the  older  engines,  with  40  per  cent,  less  consumption 
of  fheL  The  result  was,  that,  thou|[^  the  pnncipal  inducement  to  establish  the 
railway  had  been  the  traffic  in  goods,  this  was  so  far  exceeded  by  the  profit  frosi 
passengers,  that  the  company  were  enabled  to  meet  ^^reat  extra  charges,  and  to 
diyide  regularly  10  per  cent,  annually  uix>n  thdr  capital,  although  the  ootlay  on 
the  work  was  more  than  double  the  original  estimate. 
The  signal  success  of  this  undertaking  communicated  a  prodimons  impnlwe  to 


^he  railway  system,  not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  on  the  Continent  and  in 
America.  In  England,  the  leader  in  this  ^'iron  reyolution,''  linee  were  speedily 
proje<^  between  all  the  great  towns  ;  improyements  were  made  in  the  modes  of 
constructing  the  road  and  laying  down  the  rails ;  and  the  oTaporatin^  power  of 
the  engine  was  increased  by  emarging  the  boiler  and  adding  to  the  nunber  of 
tubes,  which,  instead  of  24  as  at  first,  are  now  from  90  to  150  and  upwards,  expos- 
ing m>m  400  to  600  square  feet  of  heated  metal  to  the  water,  in  addition  to  the 
area  of  the  fire-box.  The  average  speed  of  the  passen^r  trains  is  abont  90  miles 
an  hour ;  but  Marshal  Soult,  when  in  England,  was  earned  at  the  rate  of  60  miles : 
and  the  progress  of  improTement  is  such,  that  no  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  rapidity, 
ease,  and  c&apness  of  conyeyance  by  these  splendid  creations. 

FOBMATION  OF  BRTnSH  RaILWATS,  STATISTICS,  &e. 

The  British  railways  for  general  traffic  have  been  all  formed  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, acting  under  the  sanction  of  parliament.  Respectable  projects  commoiily 
emanate  firom  a  few  individuals  intereisted  in  the  line  proposed ;  though  the  mass  oiT 
original  proprietors  are  almost  always  speculatiTc  adventurers.  In  carrying  oat  the 
measure,  directors  of  business-like  habits  and  local  influence  are  appointed,  who  aUot 
themselves  into  sub-committees  to  look  after  the  traffic,  the  surveying,  the  share-list, 
and  the  canvassing  along  the  line^  according  to  their  qualifications.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  no  engineenng  difficulties  of  a  marked  character  between  tiie 
two  termini,  the  next  stage,  if  the  share-list  be  found  to  fill,  is  to  estimate  the  pro- 
bable income.  This  is  done  by  computing  the  amount  of  passengers,  carriages,  and 
goods  passing  at  particular  places  on  the  hue,  and  calculating  the  probable  mcrease 
of  this  **  direct  traffic  **  from  the  cheapness  and  quickness  m  the  railway,  as  well 
as  the  **  contingent  traffic  "  from  other  places,  whence  travellers  and  goods  can 
be  carried  more  advantageously  by  the  proposed  railway  than  wholly  by  a  direct 
conveyance.  In  such  computations  some  asdstanoe  may  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
^;ress  of  other  undertakings  ;  still,  great  discrimination  will  be  necessary,  as  the 
increase  of  passengers— the  main  contributors  to  a  railway— has,  according  to  Mr 
Lecount,  been  in  all  proportions  up  to  80  to  1. 

Meanwhile,  the  engineer  will  be  engaged  in  the  surveying  and  levelling.  And  in 
most  cases  a  practised  man  will  be  able  at  once  to  decide  upon  the  principal  points 
of  the  course,  as  well  with  reference  to  the  maximum  of  traffic,  as  the  avoiding 
of  curves,  costly  purchases,  and  expensive  operations.  As  a  ^neral  rule,  a  per- 
fectly straight  and  level  line  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  termim  are  of  equal  eleva- 
tion, or  a  uniform  slope  when  one  is  higher  than  the  other.  But  as  it  rarely  happens 
that  either  of  these  can  be  obtained  for  any  great  distonoe  without  inconvenient  and 
expensive  deviations,  the  engineer  so  adjusts  his  inclinations,  or  gradienis,  as  to 
make  the  nearest  practicable  approach  to  a  level ;  avoiding  loss  of  engine  power  tnaa. 
undulations,  bv  making  all  the  mclinations  on  one  side  of  the  summit  point  rise 
towards  it,  ana  all  on  the  opposite  side  descend  from  it.  The  retarding  eroct  <^  ele- 
vations is  variously  estimated ;  but  it  is  a  common  theory  that  an  ekvation  of  20 
feet  requires  an  exertion  of  power  equal  to  that  on  a  mile  of  level  railway  ;  so  that 
the  same  power  which  would  move  a  given  load  over  one  mile  of  railway  rising  20 
feet,  or  1  m  264— the  characteristic  or  ordinary  gradient  on  the  South  Western, 
Brighton,  South  Eastern,  and  many  other  lines — would  move  the  same  load  over 
two  miles  of  level  road ;  hence  making  the  ^  equivalent  distance  "  double  the 
**  actual  distance."  In  conducting  a  railway  over  a  considerable  elevation,  some 
engineers  distribute  the  rise  and  fall  as  equiuly  as  possible  throu^out  the  whole 
line  ;  others  concentrate  them  in  a  few  steep  planes,  where  additional  engines  are 
used,  and  make  the  remainder  comparatively  leveL  Thus,  in  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway,  the  ordinary  gradient  is  1  in  330,  or  16  feet  per  mile,  which  is 
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nowfaete  ezoeeded  except  in  the  extexiBion  from  Camden  Town  to  Euston  Square. 
Bat  the  Liyerpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  on  the  main  line,  haA  no  ^padient  ex- 
oeedin^  1  in  849,  except  in  two  planes  of  ahont  1^  mile  ea<m,  fnclinme  1  in  &9 
and  1  in  96,  near  Rainnil] ;  nor  has  the  Great  Western,  in  a  len^h  of  117^  miles, 
a  steeper  gradient  than  6}  feet  per  mile,  or  1  in  812,  except  two  mdined  punes  or 
1  in  100 ;  and  on  the  Ediuborffn  and  Glasgow  line,  the  steepest  is  1  in  880,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inclined  pukne  on  approaching  tne  latter  city.  Similarity  in  the 
gradients  is  essential  to  the  economical  working  of  a  railway  by  inanimate  power. 
If  any  inclination  occur  so  steep  that  the  ordmary  power  cannot  ascend  it  by  a 
redaction  of  speed,  it  must  either  be  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  auxiliary  power,  or 
the  engine  must  run  over  other  parts  of  the  road  with  lees  than  a  maximnm  load^ 
and  consequently  at  an  unnecessary  expense. 

While  the  engineer  is  engaged,  the  sohcitor  will  have  been  feeling  his  way  amon03t* 
the  landholders  and  occupiers,  so  that  refractory  proprietors  may  if  possible  do 
SToided ;  and  after  a  time  he,  the  engineer,  secretaiy,  and  directors,  will  throw  aU 
their  information  into  one  stock,  anaselect  that  line  which  on  the  whole  appears 
to  be  the  best  with  reference  to  its  ^^radients,  goolo«Y,  commercial  importance,  and 
the  &cilities  it  affords  for  constructing  the  wohls.  These  and  all  other  preliminary 
matters  require  the  greatest  consideration,  frt>m  the  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense 
of  obtaining  acts  of  parliament  for  railways,  more  especially  unaer  the  present 
standing  orders,  which  require  the  plans  to  oe  deposited  with  the  Clerks  of  the 
Peace  by  March  1,  and  in  the  Priyate  Bill-Office  by  April  1,  in  the  year  preceding 
that  in  which  the  application  to  parliament  is  made,^thus  alloynng  a  whole  year 
(instead  of  6  months  as  before  1^)  for  interested  parties  to  consider  the  scheme, 
and  prepare  for  opposing  or  adyocating  it.  A  ffenend  account  of  the  existing  regu- 
lations yrill  be  found  under  Company.  Besides  other  powers,  the  Railway  Act 
usually  grants  authority  to  borrow  an  additional  sum,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
■hare-oapital}  if  necessary. 

The  act  being  obtaineo,  the  land  required  is  set  out  and  purchased.  Where  ex- 
orbitant compensation  is  required,  recourse  is  had  to  a  jury,  who  commonly  award 
a  sum  much  less  than  that  claimed.  The  excayations,  embankments,  tunnemng,  and 
masonry  for  bridges,  viaducts,  and  other  erections,  are  then  let  to  contractors ; 
arranging  if  possible  so  that  each  will  be  enabled  to  use  all  his  excayations  in  his 
embankments.  The  **  formation  leyel "  being  thus  completed,  is  spread  oyer  inth 
a  stratum  of  broken  stone  or  ^  ballast.'*  on  which  firm  dry  foundation  are  placed 
the  blocks  or  sleepers  to  which  the  rails  are  fastened ;  and  the  interyening  spaces 
are  afterwards  filled  up  inth  the  same  material.  The  ordinary  standard  width  of 
the  rail-tracks,  both  in  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  4  feet  8^  inches ;  but  a 
few  in  this  country  are  nearly  6  feet ;  and  the  gauge  of  the  Great  Western  ynis  fixed 
by  Mr  Brunei  at  7  feet,  in  order  to  allow  scope  for  improyements  in  power,  speed, 
stability,  and  conyenience  ;  but  this  is  generally  considered  to  be  beyond  the  most 
adyantageous  iridth.    The  distance  between  the  tracks  is  of  inferior  consequence. 

The  expense  of  constructing  English  railways,  all  yyith  double  tracks^Jias  yaried 
under  different  oircui&stances  from  £10^000  to  £50,000  per  mile.  The  annual 
charges  are  also  extremely  yariable,-Hrailyyay  expenses  beins  indeed  as  yet  but 
impcnrfectly  understood.  But  the  experience  of  seyeral  undertakings  in  this  country 
and  in  Belgium  coincide  pretty  closely  in  shoyying  the  average  proportion  of  the 
annual  receipts  to  the  annual  expenditure  to  be  nearly  as  2  to  1.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  table,  that  in  general  long  lines  have  been  the  most  profitable. 

In  the  Umted  Kingdom  about  3000  miles  of  railyyay  have  been  sanctioned  by 
acts  of  parliament ;  upyyards  of  two-thirds  of  which  are  intended  for  the  conyey- 
anee  of  passengers  and  goods  by  steam-poyrer ;  and  of  these  last  nearly  1300  mUes 
are  in  operation.  The  amount  of  capital  inyested  in  these  undertakings  may  be 
stated  at  from  £60,000,000  to  £70,000.000. 

In  the  United  States  about  3500  miles  were  in  operation  in  1840 ;  and  the  aye- 
rage  expense  of  their  formation  yras  only  about  £5000  per  mile,  arising  partly  firom 
the  cheapness  of  land  and  timber,  and  partly  from  their  beini  in  great  part  only 
single  tracks,  and  in  other  respects  of  inferior  construction.  Comprehensiye  rail- 
way systems  have  been  formed  by  the  goyemments  of  Belgium  and  France.  Im- 
Krtant  lines  are  also  in  progress  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  And  they^  have 
en  introduced  into  Russia,  Canada,  Cuba,  Egypt,  ana  other  parts,— the  engineers 
beh^  £reqaeatly»  and  the  rails  and  locomotiyes  generally,  from  England. 
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The  foUowiK  table  shows  the  amount  expended  on  the  principal  SailwsyB  in  the 
United  Kingorai,  their  weekly  receipts,  and  other  particulars,  as  in  Sept.  1842  :— 


1  Arbroftth  and  Forbr. 

9  Birmingluun  and  Derby  Junction... . 

3  Birmingham  and  Gloucester 

4  Brandling  Junction 

5  Chetter  and  Birkenhead 

6  Dublin  and  Kingstown 

7  Dundee  and  Arbroath 

8  Eastern  Coontiet..... 

9  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 

10  Glaagowr,  Paisley,  and  Ayr 

11  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock. . . . 

12  Grand  Junction 

13  Great  North  of  England 

14  Great  Western 

ISHayle * ^.. 

16  Hull  and  Selby 

17  Lancaster  and  Preston 

18  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

19  London  and  Bhmingham 

80  London  and  Blackwall 

81  London  and  Brighton. 

28  London  and  Croydon 

83  London  and  Greenwich 

84  London  and  South- Western 

25  ^Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

26  Manchester  and  Bolton. 

27  Manchester  and  Leeds 

28  Midland  Counties 

29  Newcastle  and  Cariisle. 

30  Newcastle  and  North  Shields. 

31  North  Midland. 

32  North  Union 

33  *Northem  and  Eastern 

34  *Preston  and  Wyre 

35  *8heffield  and  Manchester 

36  *South  Eastern 

37TafrVale 

38  Ulster 

39  York  and  North  Midhmd 


Vmt      LMgth 


1839 
1839 
1840 
1839 
1840 
1834 
1840 
1840 
1842 
1840 
1841 
1837 
1841 
1840 


15 
481 
55 

25 
14* 
6 

161 
17* 
46 
40 
22* 
831 
45 
18U 
18 


1840 

31 

1840 

80* 

1830 

31 

1838 

112* 

1840 

31 

1840 

56 

1839 

10* 

1838 

3i 

1840 

921 

1840 

31 

1838 

10 

1841 

50 

1840 

57 

1839 

61 

1839 

7 

1H40 

721 

1838 

88 

1840 

32i 

1840 

19 

«? 

1841 

30 

1839 

24 

1840 

27 

i. if..  705 

j.i;s.;t70 
4:m  jI24 
^.■rr.:,ip63 
;i-i".:f82 
n:5,,'i52 

LC*n435 
7»k^J16 

iL'f9l»..'l90 

,-H'J,f:70 
,i.r,/,7i 

1.    .rOO 


[/■l>,i:55 

\.\i\  ./i38 

r.^7.5.:79 

'^1':  :48 

S9 

!  » 

431 

.H-H.:H6 

232,077 
J,297.704 
618,829 
758,653 
317,695 
404,656 
1,075,468 
639,723 
314,302 
631,941 


£ 

25 

100 

100 
50 
50 

100 
25 
83 
50 
50 
25 

100 

100 
65 

100 
50 
47 

100 
90 
161 
50 
131 
121 
381 
40 
93 
70 

100 

100 
45 

100 
75 
45 
50 
82* 
50 

100 
25 
50 


182 
183 

7 

34 

10* 
41 

58 

2U4 


2U 
90 


£ 

3* 

H 

4* 

8 
5 
5 

a 

5 
3* 

1 
10 

s* 

3 

3 
10 
10 


t!. 


£ 

194 
1,570 
8,121 

812 

1,034 

874 

1,170 

1,998 

1,134 

928 

7,887 

1,433 

14,661 

175 

1,100 

4,588 

18,068 

927 

4^499 

343 

739 

7,133 

8,647 

561 

5,181 

3,806 

1,685 

376 

5.705 

1.346 

1,300 

331 

308 

1,518 

554 

386 

1.84£ 


A  duty  of  |d.  per  mile  per  passenii^r  was  formerly  exacted  on  British  railways  ; 
but,  since  An^st  1842,  it  has  been  leyied  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross 
receipts  from  this  source  (5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79).  The  Board  of  Trade  is  Tested  with 
a  controlling  power  over  these  works  by  the  acts  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  97,  and  5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  55,  which  likewise  contain  numeroos  reflations  for  their.management. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article  will  be  found  in  the  "'  P^ractical 
Treatises  "  of  Mr  Wood  and  Lieutenant  Leconnt. 

RAISINS  (Fr.  Raisins  sees  ou  passes,  Ger.  Rosmen,  It  Uve  fosse,  Por. 
Passas.  Rus.  Issum,  Sp.  Pasas\  dried  grapes.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
places  where  produced  or  exported,— as  Malaga,  Valencia,  and  Smyrna ;  or  from 
the  Tariety  of  grape  or  mode  of  preparation,— as  muscatels,  olooms,  sultanas,  lexias, 
and  raisins  of  the  sun.  The  latter  are  dried  by  solar  heat  alone  j  inferior  kinds  are 
dried  in  ovens  ;  but  the  most  common  way  is  to  dip  the  grapes  m  a  hot  lixivium  of 
water  and  wood  ashes  (those  of  the  vine  branches  or  ten<&ils  being  preferred)  and  a 
little  olive-oilj  and  afterwards  expose  them  to  the  sun.  In  the  ley  used  for  the  Valen- 
cia lexias,  a  kttle  slacked  lime  is  also  used.  The  finest  in  quiuity  are  the  Malaga 
muscatels ;  the  lowest  the  black  Smyrna  raisins.  About  200,000  cwts.  are  an- 
nually entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  which  about  }ths 
are  imported  from  Snain,  and  itn  from  Turkey,— the  hUter  being  shipped  entirely 
at  Chesm^  and  Vourla,  near  Smyrna,  except  tne  sultanas,  a  small  fine  species  ex- 
ported from  Smyrna  itself. 

The  drum  of  raisins  is  about  84  lbs.  The  cask  of  Malaga,  1  cwt ;  of  Turttey,  8*  cwts.  Tlie  box 
ofBfa]aga,88Ibs.;  of  Valencia,  56  lbs. 

RAPESEED  (Dan.  Roefro,  Fr.  Graine  denaveite.  Grer.  Rapsaai)  is  the  pro- 
duce of  a  hardy  biennial  plant  of  the  cabbage  tribe  (Brassica  napus),  extensively 

*  The  railways  thus  denoted  are  not  yet  opened  through  their  whole  ooane. 
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cultiYated  on  the  Continent.  It  is  chieflj  yalned  for  the  oil  yfideh.  is  axtraoted  from 
it  by  crinding  and  pressure ;  and  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  boshels  are  ammally  Im- 
ported for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom — ^principally  from  Denmark,  though 
to  some  extent  also  from  Grermany  and  Russia.  [Oil.]  In  Essex,  Lincoln,  and 
Cambridjp^e,  rope  is  reared  for  its  stems  and  leayes,  which  are  used  in  feeding  weep. 

Rapesebd  Cake  is  employed,  like  linseed  cake^  on  the  Continent  to  fSoed  cattle 
and  pigs ;  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  likewise  brought  to  this  country  to  be 
used  as  manure. 

RASPBERRY,  the  fruit  of  the  Rubtis  Idmua^  a  native  of  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  extensively  used  by  the  cook  and  the  confectioner,  also  in  the 
preparation  of  cordial  spiritous  liquors. 

RATAFIA,  a  spiritous  compound  of  fruit  kernels,  spices,  and  brandy. 

RATTANS,  OK  CANES,  are  gigantic  reeds,  the  produce  of  different  species  of 
palms  iCaktmus  rcUang,  &c.),  principally  found  on  the  Malay  peninsula  and  archi- 
pelago, where  they  grow  in  the  forests,  climbing  over  trees  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  known  plants.  They  are  to  be  chosen  long,  well  glazed,  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  of  a  small  size,  and  not  brittle.  They  are  genenuly  sold  in  bundles, 
each  containing  100.  About  4,000,000  rattans  are  annually  imported  into  this 
counttT,  where  they  are  chiefly  yalued  for  the  hard  coating  of  their  steins,  which 
are  split  into  strips,  and  manufactured  into  chair-bottoms  and  similar  articles. 

REAL,  a  Spanish  coin  in  yellon  =  2^d. ;  also  a  money  of  account  =  4^. 

REALGAR,  a  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  ;  brittle,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  insol- 
uble in  water.  Sp.  gr.  3'34.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  is  used  as 
a  colouring  substance,  as  well  as  in  pyrotechnical  compounds. 

RE- ASSURANCE,  a  contract  by  which  an  insurer  is  protected  by  other  under- 
writers against  the  risks  he  has  undertaken. 

REBATE  OB  RABAT,  a  per  centage  deduction  from  a  stipulated  price. 

RECEIPT  o&  ACQUITTANCE,  a  document  acknowledging  that  he  who  signs  it 
has  received  a  sum  of  money  or  any  other  subject  of  claim,  and  releasing  the  party 
to  whom  the  acquittance  is  ^nted.  A  receipt  for  money  is  strong  eviaence  of  its 
having  been  paid,  but  is  not  incontrovertibly  conclusive  ;  leaving  it  open  to  proof 
by  the  grantor  that  the  money  has  not  been  received,  or  that  he  granted  the  re- 
oeipt  under  misrepresentation.  In  Ehigland,  an  indorsement  on  a  deed,  of  a  re- 
ceipt of  a  sum  of  money,  is  not  conclusive^  the  deed  itself  in  its  contents  not  stating 
Bucn  receipt :  and  it  may  be  shown  that  m  fact  the  money  was  not  paid.  The  in- 
dorsement, not  being  under  seal,  cannot  amount  to  an  estoppel,  but  can  only  be 
•vidence  for  the  jury,  capable  of  being  rebutted  by  other  circumstances  in  the  case 
tPhilips  on  Evidence,  388-9).  A  general  receipt  01;  acquittance,  '*  in  full  of  all 
demands,"  is  held  in  England  to  discharge  all  debts,  except  such  as  are  on  specialty, 
as  bonds,  bills,  &c.,  which  can  only  be  met  by  some  specialty  of  equal  force,  such  as 
ft  general  release.  Receipts  must  be  duly  stamped,  otherwise,  by  23  Geo.  III.  c. 
49,  §  14,  they  cannot  be  received  in  evidence  ;  and  by  35  Greo.  III.  c.  55,  §  8,  all 
and  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  write  or  sign,  or  cause  to  be  written  or 
signed,  any  receipt,  &c.,  not  duly  stamped,  forfeits  £10,  in  case  the  sum  discharged 
does  not  amount  to  £100 ;  and  £20^  in  case  it  amount  to  £100  and  upwards.  By 
§  9,  any  person  stating  a  false  sum  in  the  receipt,  dividing  the  sum  into  small  por- 
tions, or  otherwise  attempting  evasion,  is  liable  in  a  penalty  of  £50.  By  §  11,  if  a 
receipt  is  brought  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  within  fourteen  days  after  its 
date  or  issue,  it  may  bo  stamped  on  payment  of  £5  over  and  above  the  duty  ;  if 
beyond  fourteen  days,  and  within  one  calendar  month,  on  payment  of  £10  over 
and  above  the  duty.  By  §  10,  the  commissioners  are  prohibited  from  stamping 
receipts  otherwise  than  on  these  terms.  By  43  Greo.  III.  c.  126,  §  5,  any  person 
yrho  nas  paid  a  sum  of  money  which  requires  a  receipt-stamp,  ma^  produce  the 
proper  stamped  paper,  and  may  require  tne  receiver  to  grant  a  receipt  on  it.  and 
pay  the  stamp-duty^  which,  if  ne  refuse,  he  renders  himself  liable  in  a  penalty  of 
£10.  By  65  Geo.  III.  c.  184  (schedule),  a  receipt,  which  bears  to  be  ''^in  full  of 
all  demands,"  is  liable,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  the  transactions  settled,  to  a  duty 
of  lOs.  A  receipt  is  available,  if  stamped  with  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  that 
assigned  to  it  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  126,  §  6).  By  35  Geo.  III.  c.  55,  §  7,  **  every  memo- 
ranaum  or  vniting  whatever,  given  to  any  person  or  persons  for  or  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  which  shall  contain  or  express,  or  in  any  manner  signifr  or  denote 
any  acknowledgment  of  any  part  of  any  deot,  claim,  account,  or  demand  being  paid, 
settled,  received,  accounted,  for,  balanced,  discharged,  released,  or  satisfied,  whether 
the  same  shall  or  shall  not  be  satisfied  by  or  with  the  name  or  names  of  the  person 
or  persoos  by  or  on  whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  given,  is  liable  to  stamp. '   An 
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acknowledgment  of  baring  receiyed  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  paymmt 
requires  a  receipt-stamp.  Bnt  the  expressions  *'  Mr  T.  has  left  in  my  hands,"  and 
^  1  haye  receiyed  a  bill.  &c.,  to  reooyer,"  &c.,  not  beinff  giyen  for  or  npon  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  are  held  not  to  require  stamps  (Langoon  v,  Wilson,  2  Man,  ^  K^ 
10).  A  receipt  for  a  giyen  sum  requires  only  a  stamp  to  meet  that  amount,  though 
it  make  mention  of  other  sums.  A  written  acknowledgment  at  the  foot  of  an  ac- 
count, that  such  account  **i8  correct,**  may  be  giyen  m  eyidence  without  being 
Btampe<L  (Wellardv.  Moss,  7  it/oore,  503.  PAt^  on  ^ind^fuv.  SirE.L.TomBtur 
L,  D,  yoce  Acquittance.  (MUy  en  the  Stamp-Laws.) 
RE-EXCHANGE,  theprice  of  a  new  exchange  due  on  a  protested  bilL 
REGISTRATION— CLAUSE  OF,  in  the  law  of  SooUand,  is  a  form  of  elanse 
applicable  to  obligatory  deeds,  authorudn^  them  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  a 
court  haying  juri«iiction  to  put  the  deed  m  force.  When  the  deed  is  so  registered 
in  terms  of  the  clause,  it  may  be  enforced  as  if  it  were  a  decree  of  the  court. 

REGISTRY  OF  SHIPS.  Before  a  ship  is  ready  for  sea,  the  propcorty  of  it  ia 
in  the  same  situation  as  that  of  any  other  moyeable ;  but  wheneyer  it  oecomea 
fitted  for  its  proper  purpose,  all  rights  connected  with  it  are,  by  a  law  extending  oyer 
the  whole  of  the  British  dominions,  held  under  a  system  of  custom-house  re/ps- 
tration ;  a  compliance  yrith  the  proyisions  of  which  is  besides  necessary  to  entitle 
a  yessel  to  the  priyileges  of  a  Bntish  ship  under  the  nayi^tion  laws.  Tne  reostry 
of  ships  yras  introduced  into  this  country  hjr  the  Nayi^tion  Act  of  1660.  [N^yi- 
OATioif  Laws.]  It  was  afterwards  the  subject  of  yanous  acts  }  and  at  length  the 
whole  were  consolidated  and  reduced  to  a  system.  The  existmg  recnlations  are 
embodied  in  a  statute  passed  in  1833,  of  which  the  following  is  a  yery  fuU  abstract : — 
Abridgment  of  an  Act  for  the  Registering  of  British  Vessels,  yiz.  3  &  4  Wm.  lY. 
c.  55,  with  the  Alterations  of  the  Act  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  113. 


S 1.  Act  6  Q«o.  lY.  c.  110,  and  succeeding  acU 
oonaolidaled. 

CertUleaU  and  General  Begulatiani,  {  2.  No 
veflMi  IS  entitled  to  any  of  the  privileges  of  a 
British-registered  ship,  unless  it  have  been 
registered  in  virtue  of  the  act  4  Geo.  lY.  c. 
41,  or  the  act  6  Geo.  lY.  c  110,  or  be  rois- 
tered in  terms  of  this  act,  and  a  certificate  of 
reffistry  be  obtained  in  the  statutory  form. 

{3.  The  following  are  the  persons  authorised  to 
make  registry  and  grant  certificates  for  vessels  in 
their  respective  places :— The  collector  and  comp- 
troller o«  the  customs  in  anv  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  respectively : 
The  principal  officers  of  the  customs  in  Guern- 
sey or  Jers^,  together  with  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, or  commander-in-chief  of  those 
ialaDds,re8pectivelv :  The  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler of  any  port  in  the  British  possessions  in  Asia, 
AfHca,  and  America,  or  the  collector  where  there 
is  no  comptroller :  The  collector  of  duties  at  any 
port  in  the  territories  under  the  government  of 
the  East  India  Company,  within  the  Umito  of 
their  charter,  or  any  other  person  of  the  rank  in 
their  service  of  senior  meroiant,  or  of  six  years* 
standing  in  their  service,  appointed  to  act  in 
execution  of  the  act :  The  collector  at  any  Bri- 
tish possession  within  the  said  limits,  together 
with  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  or  com- 
mander-in-chief: The  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor,  or  commander-in-chief  of  Malta,  Gib- 
raltar, HeligoUnd,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  re- 


goUmd,  except  it  be  wholly  of  the  build  of  that 
place ;  and  vessels,  after  having  been  registered 
at  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Hdigoland,  cannot 
be  registered  elsewhere.  Yesseu  registered  at 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligoland,  are  not  entitled 
to  the  privil^res  of  Britbh  ships  In  any  trade 
betweoi  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  of  the 
British  possessions  in  America.  Wherever  the  act 
makes  provision  as  to  collectors  and  comptrollers 
of  the  customs,  the  provisions  extend  to  all  the 
above-named  officials  in  their  respective  drcum- 
stanoes ;  and  all  provisions  as  to  commissioners 
of  the  customs  apply  to  the  governor,  lieateoant- 


govemor,  or  commander-in-dilef  of  any  place 
abroad  where  vesMls  may  be  registered. 

S  4.  Yessels  not  duly  registered,  and  not  hav- 
ing obtained  certiflcate,  exercising  any  of  the 
privileges  of  a  British  ship,  are  liable  to  for- 
feiture. 

§  5.  No  ship  can  be  duly  registered  bv  virtoe 
of  this  act,  except  sudi  as  are  wholly  of  tne  build 
of  the  United  iLingdom,  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
or  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  or  of  some  of  the  ook>- 
nies,  plantations,  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America,  or  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  or  Heligo- 
lond.  OF  mcfa  aa  may  bave  been  condemned  aa 
pr  I  £.*}■* » 0  r  for  br^n^  uf  ihc  Liw rt  for  thepreventioa 
of  ihv  iiskviy-laidn!,  and  wlui.h  wholly  belong  to 
BriiLsl]  ^^ulVfL-cii. 

{1;.  M«Utermneii4)  rjiiM(nii  win  disuse)  may  be 
IhuithI  At  (jibniiiir  oi^d  Mjsit4  for  certain  anipa 

^  7,  jVu  \'vtL^l  cati  retain  the  privilegei  of  a 
BritJBh  ihl^P  itAi;'r  Uavinj^  ^een  repaired  in  a 
fnTVLirn  crjuntry,  It  the  i^jAlrs  exceed  the  sum 
of  ].^»k  far  every  i«>D  of  I  He  burden,  onlesa 
tli'^y  l]nvt;  !>ecn  neQtsmi,ty  hy  raason  of  extraordi- 
tutry  Mms^  m^taint!^  >1uHi'<{  absence  from  the 
Brltisfa  dombilons,  tw  w»i.:,id  her  to  perform 
her  voyage,  and  to  return  to  some  place  in  the 
said  dommions :  and  whenever  any  vessel  so  ie> 
paired  in  a  foreiign  oountxy  arrives  at  any  port  in 
the  British  dominions  as  a  British-resMered 
ship  or  vessel,  the  master  or  otho*  person  naving 
the  duuige  must,  upon  the  first  entry,  report  to 
the  collector  and  comptroller  that  the  vessel  has 
been  so  repaired,  under  penalty  of  SOB.  per  ton ; 
and  if  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfisction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Customs  that  sudi  vessel  was 
seaworthy  at  the  time  when  she  hut  departed 
from  any  phuse  in  the  British  dominions,  and 
that  no  greater  rquUrs  have  been  done  than  were 
necessary , they  mi^,  upon  full  consideration  of  cir- 
cumstances, direct  the  collector  and  comptroller 
to  certify  on  the  certificate  that  it  has  been  proved 
to  the  satisfisction  of  the  commisBioneffs  that  the 
privileges  have  not  been  forfslted,  notwifthstand- 
mg  the  repairs. 

9  8.  Any  registered  Teasel,  dedaied  to  be 
stranded  or  unseaworthy,  and  inoiHiahle  of  bring 
recovered  or  repaired  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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ownen,  and  for  lodi  raasons  fold  by  order  of 
a  oomt  for  the  benefit  of  the  ownen  or  others, 
Is  deeooed  a  vessel  lost  or  brokoi  up  within  the 
nifMfag  of  the  act,  and  can  never  again  be  en- 


titled to  the  privileges  of  a  British-buiH  ship. 
No  British  sliip  becoming  prixe  to 


<»• 


enemy  or  sold  to  foreigners  can  a^ain  be  mtitled 
to  the  privileges. 

S  10.  No  reristry  can  be  made  in  any  other 
pwt  or  place  than  that  to  which  soch  vessel  be- 
longs (exc^  of  vessels  condemned  as  prises  fai 
Gnmsey,  Jersey,  or  Blan,  which  must  be  re- 
gistered as  pointed  out  below) ;  and  anv  registry 
made  contrary  to  these  provisions  b  null,  unleas 
the  proper  officers  be  specially  authorised  to 
make  such  registry  in  any  other  port  by  ordo*  of 
the  commissioners.  At  every  port  of  registry  a 
book  must  be  kept  by  the  collector  and  ocHnptroI- 
ler,  in  whidi  all  the  particulars  contained  In  the 
form  of  the  owtiflcate  must  be  entered ;  and 
every  registry  must  be  numbered  in  progres8k>n, 
beginning  at  the  commencement  of  each  year ; 
and  thecoUectorand  comptroller  must,withm  one 
month,  transmit  to  the  commissioners  a  true 
copy,  with  tlie  number  of  certificates  granted. 

111.  Every  vessel  is  deemed  to  belong  to  some 
portat  or  near  which  some,  or  one,  of  the  owners, 
wlio  make  and  subscribe  the  dedaration  required 
before  registry,  resides,  and  when  such  owner 
or  owners  transfer  all  his  or  their  shares,  the  ves- 
sel must  be  regist^ed  defuwo  before  sailing  from 
the  port  to  which  she  then  belongs,  or  from  any 
other  port  in  the  same  part  of  the  united  King- 
dom, or  the  same  colony,  plantation,  island,  or 
territory ;  but  if  the  owner  or  owners  cannot  in 
sufficient  time  c<Hnply  with  these  requisites,  so 
that  registry  may  be  made  before  it  be  necessary 
to  sail,  the  collector  and  ocHnptroller  of  the  port 
where  the  vessel  mav  then  be,  may  certil^  upon 
the  back  of  the  existmg  certificate,  that  the  same 
is  to  remain  in  force  for  the  voyag^  In  the  case 
of  a  vessel  built  in  any  of  the 
of  the  crown  for  owners  residfaig  fii  the  United 
Kingdom,  if  the  master  or  the  agent  for  the 
owners  produce  to  the  coUectorand  comptroller  of 
the  port  at  or  near  to  which  the  vessel  was  built, 
the  certificate  of  the  bulkier  required  by  the  act. 
and  subscribe  a  declaration  of  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  the  principal  owners,  bearing  that 
ahe  is  the  identical  vessa  mentioned  in  such  cer- 
tificate, and  that  no  foreigner,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  has  any  interest  therein, 
-" -         •  -    "  rshall 


the  collector  and  comptroller 
ael  to  be  surveved  and  measured,  and  g^ve  the 
master  a  certificate  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
statiDg  when,  where,  and  by  whom  the  vessel 
was  buQt,  the  descriptton,  tonnage,  dec,  whidi 
certificate  has  the  force  of  a  certificate  of  r^lstry 
ior  two  years,  unless  the  ship  sooner  arrive  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

1 18.  No  penon  who  has  taken  the  oath  of  al< 
iMlance  to  a  foreign  state,  except  under  the  terms 
orsomoci4>itn]ation,unless  he  afterwards  become 
»  denisen  or  naturalised  sul^ect  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  nor  any  person  usinlly  reekUng  in  an; 
country  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  BritisL 
crown,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  some  British 
frctory,  or  agent  for  or  partner  in  any  house  or 
copartnership  actually  carrying  on  trade  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  is  entitled  to  be  the  owner,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any 
▼essel  registered  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

Owner »  DedartUknt  { 13.  Before  registry  and 
certificate,  a  declaration,  describing  the  ship, 
owners,  and  master^  and  that  no  part  of  the  ves- 


I    ■■■■■icy,   «■■«!  MMik  IIV  |NU1>  Ul    Mf«    ««■* 

ael  belonsB  to  fordgners,  must  be  made  and 
■nbscribed  (according  to  a  form  given  in  the 
act)  beCwe  the  proper  ofllcei^-by  Uie  owner,  if 
the  vessel  is  owned  by  one  person;  or  in  case  there 
be  two  Joint-owners,  by  both,  if  both  be  resident 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  plaoawbere  the  registry 


is  required,  or  by  one  if  one  or  both  be  resident  at 
a  greater  distance;  or  if  the  number  exceed  two, 
thenbythegreaterpart  ofthe  number  if  thegreater 
number  redde  within  twenty  miles ;  but  the  num- 
ber is  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  three,  unless  a 
greater  number  be  desirous  to  join  in  subscribinff 
the  dedaration,  and  one  is  sufficient  if  all,  or  all 
except  one,  be  resident  at  a  greater  distance 
than  twenty  miles. 

S  14.  In  case  the  requfared  number  of  owners  do 
not  personally  attend  to  subscribe  the  declaration, 
such  as  personally  attend  must  further  declare 
that  thepart^wners  then  absent  are  not  resident 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  pUce,  and  have  not, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  or  belief,  wilfully 
abetted  themsdves  to  avoid  making  the  dedara- 
tion, or  are  prevented  by  illness  from  attending. 

Survey  and  MMturementt  S  lA.  To  enable  a 
proper  certificate  to  be  granted,  it  b  provided 
that,  previous  to  the  registering,  some  one  or 
more  persons  appointed  by  the  commissioners  are 
to  go  on  board,and8triotlv  andaccuratdyexamine 
and  admeasure  the  vessd  as  to  every  particuUr 
contained  in  the  form  of  the  certificate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  master,  or  any  other  person  m- 
pointed  on  the  part  of  the  ownos,  or  in  thdr 
abswce  by  the  master ;  and  they  must  ddiver  a 
true  account  in  writing  of  all  such  particulars  of 
the  buiki.  description,  and  admeasurement,  as 
are  specified  in  the  form  of  the  certificate,  to  the 
collector  and  comptroller ;  and  the  person  attend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  owners  is  required  to  sini 
his  name  to  the  certificate,  in  testimony  of  its 
truth,  if  he  agree  with  the  particulars  thereof. 

SS  16,  17,  and  18,  containing  provisions  for 
measurement,  are  repealed  by  o  de  6  Wm.  IT. 
c  56 ;  for  which  see  Tonnaob. 

S  19.  Whenever  the  tonnage  is  ascertained  ac- 
cording to  the  prescribed  rules  (except  in  the 
case  of  vessels  admeasured  afloat),  the  same  is 
ever  after  deemed  the  tonnage,  and  must  be  re- 
peated in  every  registry,  unleiss  any  alteration  be 
made  in  the  form  and  burden,  or  it  be  discovered 
that  the  tonnage  had  been  erroneously  taken. 

Bond,  S  20.  At  the  obtainfaig  of  the  certificate, 
securitv  by  bond  must  be  given  (by  the  master  and 
such  ofthe  owners  as  personally  attend,  as  above) 
to  the  satisfoction  of  thereolsteringofficers,  in  the 
penalties  following,  vis.  If  the  vessd  be  decked 
or  be  above  the  burden  of  15  and  not  exceeding  fiO 
tons,  in  £1W ;  if  exceeding  50  and  not  exceeding 
100  tons,  in  £300 ;  if  exceeding  100  and  not  ex- 
ceeding SOO  tons,  fai  £500 :  if  exceeding  900  and 
not  exceeding  300  tons,  in  £800 ;  and  if  exceeding 
300  tons,  then  in  the  penalty  of  £1000.  The 
conditions  of  every  such  bond  are  as  follows  :— 
that  the  certificate  shall  not  be  sold,  lent  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  to  any  person,  but  shall 
be  solely  made  use  of  for  the  service  of  the  ves- 
sd for  which  it  is  granted ;  and  that  in  case  she 
be  lost,  taken,  burnt,  or  broken  up,  or  other- 
wise prevented  (h>m  returning  to  the  port  to 
which  she  bdongs,  or  shall  on  any  account  have 
lost  her  privileges,  or  shall  have  been  seised  and 
condemned  for  illicit  trading,  or  shall  have  been 
taken  in  execution  for  debt  and  sold  by  process 
of  law,  or  shall  have  been  sold  to  the  crown,  or 
shall  under  any  drcumstances  have  been  rois- 
tered de  navOt  the  certificate,  if  preserved,  shall 
be  delivered  op,  within  one  month  after  the  ar- 
rival ofthe  master  in  any  phMse  in  the  British  do- 
minions, to  the  odlector  and  comptroller  of  soma 
port  in  Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 
of  the  British  plantations,  or  to  the  governor, 
Ueutenant-ffovemor,  or  commander-in-chief  for 
the  time  bemg  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey ;  and  that 
if  any  foreigner,  or  any  personfor  the  useand  bene- 
fit of  a  foreigner,  purchase  or  otherwise  become 
entitled  to  anv  interest  in  the  vessd,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  within  the  Umito  of  any  port  of  the 
British  domtaiions,  as  above,  the  oerttfloate  shall, 
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vftbhi  MTflo  dtyi  •ft«r  the  tniMfer,  be  deliTered 
up  to  the  penomauthorizod  to  make  regis^  and 
grant  certificate  of  registry  at  the  place ;  and 
that  if  the  vettel  be  in  unr  foreign  port  when 
such  transfer  takes  place,  the  certmcate  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  nearest  British  consul  or  other 
chief  British  officer,  or  that  If  the  vessel  be  at 
sea  when  such  transfer  takes  place,  the  certificate 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  British  consul 
or  other  chief  British  officer  at  the  first  foreign 
port  at  which  he  arrives,  immediatelv  on  arrival, 
or,  if  he  arrive  at  anvport  of  the  British  dooiin- 
ions,  to  the  proper  oflacer,  within  fourteen  days 
after  arrival.  If  it  happen  that  at  the  time  of 
registry  the  vessel  be  at  any  other  p(nt  than  that 
to  whidi  she  bdongs,  so  that  the  master  camM»t 
sttend  to  Join  with  the  owners  in  the  bond,  he 
may  give  a  separate  bond  at  the  port  where  the 
vesselmay  then  be,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  port 
of  r^lstration. 

(21.  When  themaster  is  changed,  the  master 
or  owner  must  deliver  the  certificate  to  the 
proper  officers,  at  the  port  where  the  change 
takes  place,  who  indorse  a  memorandom  of  the 
change,  and  give  notice  to  the  proper  officer  of 
the  place  of  registration,  who  makes  a  memor- 
andum in  the  book  of  registws,  and  gives  notice 
thereof  to  the  commissioners.  The  new  master 
musteive  bond  as  above,  before  his  name  is  in- 

i  S2.  The  bonds  are  liable  to  the  same  stamp 
as  bonds  given  for  the  duties  of  customs. 

S  83.  Any  person  detaining  the  certifloate  con- 
trary to  the  conditkms  of  the  bond,  is  liable  to 
the  penaltieB  in  the  bond. 

Ifame  </  Vesid,  $  94.  No  name  can  be  given 
to  a  vessel  other  than  that  by  which  she  was  first 
registered ;  an^  before  a  vessel,  after  registry,  be- 
gins to  take  hi  any  cargo,  the  name,  as  registered, 
and  her  port,  must  be  painted,  in  white  or  yellow 
letters,  of  a  length  of  not  le«  than  four  inches, 
upon  a  Mack  ground,  on  some  conapieuons  part 
of  the  stem,  in  a  distinct  and  legwle  manner, 
and  must  be  so  kept  and  preserved ;  and  if  the 
owner  or  master,  or  other  p«rson  in  diarge, 
permit  the  vessel  to  begtai  to  take  hi  any  cano 
before  the  name  has  been  so  pahited,  or  wilAiOy 
alter,  erase,  obliterate,  or  conceal,  or  permit  the 
same  to  be  done  (unless  in  the  case  of  square- 
rigged  vessels  in  time  of  war),  or  in  any  docu- 
ment describe  such  vessel  by  any  other  than  the 
registered  name,  or  descrit>e,  or  permit  the  vessel 
to  be  described,  by  any  other  name  to  any  re- 
venue officer,  he  forfeiu  jb'lOO. 

BuUdtr't  CertifteaUt  {  SA.  Every  person  ap- 
plving  for  a  certificate  is  required  to  produce  a 
luU  account,  under  the  hand  of  the  builder,  of 
the  proper  denomination,  and  of  the  time  when 
and  the  pUce  where  the  vessel  was  built,  and  an 
exact  account  of  the  tonnage,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  first  purchaser  (which  accoimt  the 
builder  is  required  to  give  under  his  hand  on 
demand),  and  to  subscribe  a  declaratton  that 
the  vessel  for  which  the  certificate  is  required  is 
the  same  with  that  described  by  the  buildnr. 
[By  1  &  8  Vict.  c.  113,  }  11,  where  the  buUder 
cannot  be  found,  the  commissioners  may  take 
any  other  satisfactory  evidence.] 

loH  Cert^ficaU,  {  86.  If  the  certificate  be  lost 
or  mislaid,  and  proof  thereof  be  made  to  tiie 
latis&ction  of  the  commissioners,  they  may  per- 
mit the  vessel  to  be  registered  de  novo,  and  a 
certificate  to  be  granted ;  provided  that,  if  the 
vessel  be  fiur  distant  from  the  port  to  whidi  she 
belongs,  or  from  the  absence  of  the  owners,  or 
any  other  impediment,  registry  cannot  be  made 
in  sufficient  time,  the  commissioners  may  grant 
a  license  for  present  use,  which,  Cdt  the  time  and 
to  the  extent  spedfled,  will  be  of  the  same  force 
as  a  certificate.  Before  registry  <i0  fMwo  is  made, 
the  owners  and  master  must  give  bond  to  the 


commissioBers  in  loch  fmn  as  they  urvMiik^ 
that  if  the  certifloate  be  aflerwar^foiuid.  It 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officers,  and  that 
no  illegal  use  has  been  or  shall  be  made  tbereol 
with  his  or  their  privity.  Before  such  Ucense  is 
granted,  themaster  must  subscribe  a  dedaiatkm 
ttiat  the  vesMl  has  been  registoed,  naming  ths 
port  and  the  time,  and  all  the  particulars  in  the 
certificate,  to  the  beet  of  his  knoiriedce  and  be- 
lief, and  must  give  sndi  bond  and  with  the  same 
condition  as  is  before  mentioned.  Before  a  li- 
cense is  granted,  the  vessel  must  be  surveyed ; 
and  the  certificate  of  survnrnmst  be  preserved  by 
thecollectorandoomptKHlerof  the  pioit  to  which 
she  bekmgs ;  and  in  virtue  of  it  the  commissioQ- 
ers  may  permit  the  vessel  to  be  registered  after 
her  departure,  whenever  the  owners  penonal^ 
attend  to  subscribe  the  dedaratkm,  and  tomfij 
with  the  other  requisites  of  the  act,  except  so 
Cur  as  rehitm  to  the  bond  by  the  master.  The 
certificate  of  registry  may  then  be  traoamitted  ta 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  anv  other  port, 
to  be  given  to  the  master  on  hb  givmf  hood  and 
delivering  up  the  license. 

Detaimng  Certificate,  {  97.  When  a  penoa 
keeps  a  ship's  certificate  in  his  possession  con- 
tra^ to  this  act,  and  refuses  to  aeliver  it  up  t» 
the  proper  officers  of  the  customs,  or  the  master 
or  owners,  compUint  may  be  maide  on  oath  to 
any  Justice  residing  near  the  place  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  to  any  member  <rf  the 
supreme  court  of  Justice  or  any  justice  of 
the  peace  in  any  of  the  possessions  abroad, 
who  must  grant  warrant  to  cause  the  penoa 
oompbUned  against  to  be  brought  before  him; 
and  if  it  appear,  on  examination  or  otherwise, 
that  the  certificate  is  not  lost  or  mishOd,  bat  is 
wilfully  detahied,  such  person  shall  fbrMt  £100, 
and  on  fidlure  of  payinent  must  be  oommitt«l 
for  not  leas  than  three  nor  more  than  twelve 


months.    On  the  magistrate  onti^rina  the  con- 
viction, registry  and  certifloate  maybe  i 
of  new,  there  being  indorsed  <m  the  latter  the 


t  granted 


ground  upon  which  the  sh^  or  vessel  was  so  re- 
gistered M  novo.  If  the  person  detafaaing  the 
certificate  have  absconded,  and  proof  thereM  be 
made  to  the  satis&otion  of  the  commissioners, 
they  may  permit  the  vessel  to  be  registered  dt 
novo,  or  hi  their  discretion  to  grant  a  license  as 
above. 

Alteration  on  Skip,  $  98.  If  any  ship,  rois- 
tered pursuant  to  the  act,  be  altered  so  as  not  to 
correqiond  with  all  the  partteulars  in  the  certi- 
ficate, she  must  be  registered  de  novo,  as  soon 
as  she  returns  to  the  port  to  which  she  beloMs, 
or  to  any  other  port  in  the  same  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  in  the  same  colony,  ptamta- 
tfon,  island,  or  territory ;  on  fidlure,  the  vessel 
to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  considered  as 
not  duly  registered. 

Condemned  Vessde,  \  89.  The  owners  of  ves- 
sels condemned  as  lawful  prise  in  any  court  of 
admiralty,  or  condemned  for  breach  <»  the  laws 
for  the  prevention  of  tbe  slave-trade,  must,  for 
the  purpose  of  registering,  produce  to  the  eoUee- 
torandcomptrolleracertificateofcondemnatioo, 
and  a  true  account  in  writing  of  all  tbe  particu- 
lars oontafaied  in  the  certificate,  as  above  set 
forth,  to  be  made  and  subscribed  by  sldlfhl  per- 
sons appohited  bv  the  court  to  survey  the  vessel, 
and  must  subscribe  a  dedaration  before  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller,  that  the  vessel  Is  the  saoM 
whidi  is  mentioned  in  the  eertifioate  of  the  ludge. 

S  aa  Condemned  vesseb  cannot  be  regbtered 
in  Guernsey,  Jersey,  or  Man,  and  must  be  regis- 
tered at  Scmthampton,  Weymouth,  Exeter,  Ply^ 
mouth,  Falmouth,  Liverpool,  or  WhitelMveo. 

Tran^fere  and  Sharee,  {  31.  As  between  Bri- 
tish subjects,  property  in  registered  ships  can 
only  be  transferred  by  bill  of  sale  or  other  taistra- 
ment  in  writfaig,  cootatatfa^  a  recital  of  tbe  oer- 
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iiflcftto,  (V  tbe  principal  contents  thereof,  and  a 
tramfer  of  any  other  kind  is  not  valid  or  effec- 
tual for  any  purpoee  whatever ;  but  no  bill  of 
■ale  is  deemea  void  by  reason  of  any  error  in  the 
recital,  or  by  the  recital  of  any  former  certificate 
instead  of  the  existing  one,  provided  the  identity 
of  the  vessel  be  effectually  proved  therebv. 

S  32.  The  property  in  every  vessel,  of  which 
there  are  more  owners  than  one,  is  considered  as 
<fivided  into  64  shares,  and  the  proportion  held 
by  each  must  be  described  as  being  a  certain 
number  of  64th  parts  or  shares ;  and  no  person  is 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  an  owner  in  respect  of 
any  proportion  which  is  not  a  64th  part  or  share; 
and,  upon  the  first  r^lstry  of  any  vessel,  the 
owners  subecriblnf  the  dedaration  before  regis- 
try must  declare  the  number  of  shares  held  by 
each,  and  the  same  shall  be  so  registered  accord- 
ingly. If  it  at  any  time  happen  that  the  property 
of  any  owner  cannot  be  reduoed  into  any  number 
of  64  th  shares,  the  owners  of  fractional  parts  may 
transfer  them  one  to  another,  or  jointly  to  any 
new  owner,  by  memorandum  upon  their  respec- 
tive bills  of  sale,  or  bv  fresh  bill  of  sale,  without 
such  transfer  being  liable  to  stamp-duty.  The 
right  of  any  owner  to  any  fractional  part  is  not 
to  be  affected  by  reason  of  it  not  having  been 
registered.  Any  number  of  owners,  named  and 
described  in  the  registry,  being  partners  in  any 
trading-house,  may  hold  any  vessel,  or  any  share 
or  shares  of  any  vessel,  in  the  name  of  the  co- 
partnership ,as  Join  t-ownen,  without  distinguish- 
ing the  proportionate  into-est  of  each ;  and  the 
property  so  held  is  in  every  respect  partnership 
property. 

8  33.  No  more  than  thirty-two  persons  are  en- 
titled to  be  owners  at  tbe  same  time  of  any  ves- 
sel, as  tenants  in  common,  or  to  be  registered 
as  such ;  but  this  does  not  afl^ot  the  equitable 
title  of  min<M«,  heirs,  legatees,  creditors,  or 
others,  exceeding  that  number,  duly  represented 
by  or  holding  from  any  of  the  persons  within  the 
aaid  number,  registered  as  legal  owners ;  and  if 
it  be  proved  to  the  satislsotion  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  that  any  number  of  persons  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  as  a  joint-stock  company,  for 
the  purpose  of  owning  as  johat-property,  and 
that  they  have  appointed  any  number,  not  less 
than  three,  of  their  members  to  be  trustees  of 
■och  property,  the  trustees,  or  any  three  of 
thero,  with  permission  of  the  commissioners, 
ntay  subscribe  the  declaration  before  registry, 
instead  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  other 
owners,  statins  those  of  the  company. 

S  34.  No  bill  of  sale  or  other  instrument  is 
effectual  to  affect  any  vessel,  until  produced  to 
the  collector  and  comptroller  of  the  port  of  regis- 
try, or  of  any  other  port  at  which  she  is  about 
to  be  registered  de  novOt  nor  until  th^  have  en- 
tered in  the  book  of  the  hut  registry,  in  the  one 
case,  or  in  the  book  of  registry  de  lunw,  after  all 
the  requisites  for  such  refl^trycte  mwo  shall  have 
been  duly  complied  with,  in  the  other  case,  the 
name,  rwdence,  and  description  of  the  vender  or 
mortgager,  the  number  of  snares  transferred,  the 
name,  residence,  and  descriptk>n  of  the  purchaser 
or  naortgagee,  and  the  date  of  the  document,  and 
of  the  production  of  it ;  and  further,  if  the  vessel 
is  not  about  to  be  registered  de  novo,  the  collec- 
tor and  comptroller  of  the  port  <rf  registry  must 
indorse  the  particulars  on  the  certificate  when 
produced  to  them  in  the  following  form,  viz.  :— 
^*  Custom-house  [port  and  date;  name,  r^- 
deooe,  and  desolption  of  vender  or  mortaager] 
has  transferred  by  [bill  of  sale  or  other  instru- 
ment} dated  [date,  number  of  shares]  to  [name, 
TCsidenoe,  and  description  of  purchaser  or  mort- 

A  B,  CoHeetor. 
C  D,  Comptroller.  •• 
If  desired  so  to  do,  and  if  the  instrument  be  pro- 


duced for  that  purpose,  the  coneotor  and  comp- 
troller must  oertity,  by  indorsement  thereon, 
that  the  particuhtfs  have  been  entered  and  in. 
dorsed  as  above. 

S  35.  Bo  soon  as  the  particulars  are  entered  In 
the  registry,  the  property  is  transferred  as  against 
all  persons,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ex- 
cept such  subsequent  purchasov  and  mortgagees 
as  first  procure  the  indorsement  to  be  made  upon 
the  certificate  in  manner  after  mentioned. 

S  36.  After  the  particuUrs  have  been  so  en- 
tered,the  collector  and  comptroller  shall  not  enter 
the  particulars  of  any  other  transfer  by  the  same 
vender  or  mortgager  of  the  same  vessel  or  share, 
to  any  other  person,  unless  thirty  days  ehipse 
from  the  former  entiy ;  or  in  case  the  vessel  was 
absent  from  her  port  at  the  time  of  the  former  en- 
try, unless  thirtv  days  have  elapsed  from  the  day 
of  her  arrival  at  her  port.  In  case  the  particulars 
of  two  or  more  bills  of  sale,  &c.,  have  been  en- 
tered, a  similar  period  must  follow  the  htst  entry, 
or  the  arrival,  before  another  entry ;  and  in  every 
case  where  there  at  any  time  happen  to  be  two 
or  more  transfers  by  the  same  owner  of  the  same 
property  in  any  vessel  entered,  the  collector  and 
comptroller  must  hidorse  upon  the  certificate  the 
partiouhtrs  of  that  bill  of  sale,  &c,  under  which 
the  person  daims  who  shall  pro<hioe  the  certi- 
ficate for  that  purpose  within  thirty  days  after 
the  entry  of  his  bill  of  sale,  or  within  thhrty  days 
after  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  her  port,  in  case  of 
her  absence ;  and  in  case  no  person  produces  the 
certificate  within  the  period,  the  collector  and 
comptroller  must  indorse  to  such  person  as  may 
first  produce  tbe  certificate  for  that  purposeTit 
being  the  intent  of  the  act  that  the  several  pur- 
chasers and  mortgagees  have  priority,  not  ac- 
cording to  tbe  entries  of  tbe  blUs  of  sale,  Ac.» 
but  according  to  the  time  of  the  indorsemmt  on 
the  certificate.  Provided  that.  If  the  certificate 
be  lost,  mishdd,  or  detained,  so  that  the  indorse- 
ment cannot  in  due  time  be  made,  and  proof 
thereof  be  made  by  tbe  purchaser  or  mortj^igee, 
or  his  known  agent,  to  the  satisfection  of  the 
commissioners,  they  may  grant  such  further  time 
as  may  appear  necessary  for  ita  recovery,  or  for 
registi7  de  novo,  and  thereup<»  nudce  a  memo- 
randum in  the  hook  of  registen  of  the  further 
time  so  granted,  and  durinc  such  time  no  other 
bill  of  sale  shall  be  entered  for  the  transfer  of  the 
same  vessel,  or  tbe  same  share,  or  for  giving  the 
same  security. 

S  37.  If  the  certificate  of  registry  be  produced 
to  the  collector  and  comptroUer  of  any  port  where 
the  vessel  may  be.  tocether  with  a  bill  of  sale, 
oontainhig  a  notification  of  record,  by  the  col- 
lector and  comptroller  of  the  port  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  they  may  indorse  on  It  the  trans- 
fer in  the  bill,  and  the  collector  and  comptroller 
of  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  recdving 
notice,  shall  record  tlie  same,  inserting  the  name 
of  the  port  at  which  the  indorsement  was  made. 
But  the  collector  and  comptroller  so  applied  to 
must  first  give  notice  to  those  of  the  port  to 
which  the  vessd  belongs,  who  must  give  tnem  in- 
formatton,  whether  anv  and  what  other  bills  of 
sale  have  been  recOTded ;  and  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  on  receiving  such  information,  pro- 
ceed as  they  would  do  if  the  port  were  that  to 
which  the  vessel  bekmgs. 

S  38.  If  it  become  necessary  to  register  any 

•sel  de  novo,  and  any  share  have  been  sold 
shice  she  was  hut  roistered,  without  the  transfer 
betog  recorded  and  indorsed,  the  bill  of  sale  must 
be  produced  to  the  collector  and  comptroller, 
who  are  to  make  registry,  otherwise  the  sale  can- 
not be  noticed  in  such  registry  de  novot  hot, 
upon  the  future  production  of  the  bill  of  sale, 
and  the  existtaig  certificate,  the  transfer  may  be 
recorded  and  hidorsed  as  well  after  registiy  de 
novo  as  before. 
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S  90.  If  upon  any  change  of  property  fa  >  rmaeA 
the  owners  desire  to  hare  her  registered  d$  novo, 
although  not  reqofared  by  the  act,  and  the  proper 
number  attend  at  the  custom-house  at  the  port 
to  ivhkh  she  belongs,  the  collector  and  comptrol- 
ler may  make  sudi  recistiy,  and  grant  osrtiflcate 
under  the  abOTe  reguuUions. 

S  4a  Every  collector  and  comptroller  is  bound, 
upon  reasonable  request  by  anyperson  or  persons, 
to  produce  for  inspection  any  oath,  the  declara- 
tion, or  register,  required  1^  the  act  relatire  to 
anyressel,  and  permit  extracts  to  be  taken.wfaidi, 
on  beingTerifled,  are  eridence  In  courts  of  justice, 
without  requirinc  productUm  of  the  orlgmals  or 
the  attendanoe  of  ffflMalt, 

§41.  If  the  property  in  a  Tassel,  belonging  to 
any  person  out  of^the  kingdom,  be  sold  in  his 
Absence  by  his  known  agent  or  correspondent, 
under  his  dh-ectfcms  expressed  or  implied,  and 
acting  for  his  interest,  the  agent  executing  a 
bill  of  sale,  without  havfag  received  a  legal 
power  to  do  so,  the  commissioners,  upon  Bp- 

EUcation  made  to  them,  and  proof  of  the 
tir  dealinn  of  the  parties,  may  permit  the 
rtobe"   "^      "     - -- -  ..      , 


>  registered,  or  to  be  recorded  and 
indorsed,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  if  legal  power 
bad  been  produced ;  and  if  it  happen  that  a  bill 
of  sale  cannot  be  im>duced,  or,  by  reason  of 
distance  of  time,  or  the  absence  or  dieath  of  par- 
ties, it  cannot  be  proved  that  a  bill  of  sale  nad 
been  executed,  and  registry  de  novo  shall  have 
become  necessary,  the  commissioners,  upon  proof 
of  the  fair  dealings  of  the  parties,  mav  permit 
the  vessel  to  be  revistered  de  novo,  as  if  a  bill  of 
sale  had  been  produced.  In  any  of  these  cases, 
however,  sufficient  security  must  be  given  to 
produce  a  legal  power  or  bill  of  sale  within  a 
reasonable  time,  or  to  abide  the  ftiture  claims  of 
the  absent  owner  and  his  representatives,  and  at 
the  fbture  request  of  the  party  whose  property 
has  been  so  transferred,  the  bond  must  be  avail- 
able for  the  protection  of  his  interest,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  right  whidi  be  may  have  against 
the  vessel  or  the  parties. 
S  4S.  When  any  transfer  is  made  only  as  a  se- 


mortgage,  and  the  holders  are  not  to  be  < 
to  be  the  owners,  nor  the  persons  making  tbe 
transfer  to  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  beowners, 
any  more  than  if  no  such  transfer  had  been  made, 
except  so  fur  as  may  be  necessary  liar  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  property  avatlable  by  sale  or 
otherwise  foribe  paynwnt  of  the  debt. 

J  43.  When  any  transfer  in  security  has  been 
y  registered  according  to  the  provisions  of  tbe 
act,  the  interest  of  the  mortgagee  or  other  as- 
signee cannot  be  affected  by  any  act  of  bank- 
ruptey  conmiitted  by  the  mortgager  or  assigner, 
after  the  time  of  registration,  notwithstanding 
such  mortgager  or  assigner,  at  the  time  of  be- 
coming bankrupt,  has  the  vessel  or  share  In  his 
possesrion,  and  is  reputed  owner. 

S  44.  Every  governor,  Ueutenant-govenor,  or 
commandeHn-chief  of  any  of  the  British  posses- 
sions abroad,  is  required,  if  a  suit  be  com- 
menced in  any  court  where  he  governs,  toudib^ 
the  force  and  effect  of  any  redater,  upon  repre- 
sentatioo.  to  cause  all  proceedings  to  be  stayed, 
if  bo  shall  see  lust  cause  so  to  do,  until  the  de- 
cision of  the  long  in  council  be  kiMwn  and  oertl- 
fled  to  him ;  and  sudi  governor  Is  required  to 
transmit  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  an 
authenticated  copy  of  the  proceedincs,  with  his 
reasons  for  causing  them  to  be  stayed,  and  such 
documents  (properly  verified)  as  he  may  Judge 
necessary  for  the  information  of  his  rai^|esty> 

S  45.  Persons  making  dechuiations,  or  ooon- 
terfeiting,  erasing,  altering,  or  falidfrinf  any 
writings  requb^by  the  act,  or  wilfully  using 
falsified  documents,  or  wilfully  granting  any  cer- 
tificate or  other  instrument,  knowing  it  to  be 
fialse.  forfeit  £100. 

S  46.  PeMlUet  and  Foffeiturtt  are  recovered 
and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in- 
curred by  the  Custom-House  Regulations. 

[By  1  &  8  Vict.  c.  113,  {  1S44,  if  a  Britlsfa 
vessel  be  lost,  or  by  diange  of  property,  &e., 
ceases  to  be  a  Britiin  vessel,  theowners  must  tan- 
mediatdy,  on  their  becoming  acquainted  there- 
with, give  notice  to  the  coUeotor  and  comptroller 
at  the  port  of  registry.  Where  a  British  vessel  has 
been  absent  fh>m  her  port  for  three  years,  they 
must  give  notice  stating  the  cause  of  absence, 
and  that  she  has  not  forfeited  her  privileges. 
Failure  to  comply,  or  falsehood,  renders  the 
party  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5.] 


eurity,  tither  by  way  of  mortgage  or  w 
ment  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  sale  for  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  port  of  registry  must,  fa  the  entiy,  and  fa 
the  indorsement  on  the  certificate,  express  that 
the  transfer  was  made  only  fa  security  by  way  of 

REGRATING,  baying  and  selling  again  commodities  in  the  same  martiet. 

RENTE,  in  the  French  funds,  is  a  term  synonymous  with  annuity. 

RESERVE,  in  Banking,  the  portion  of  capital  kept  to  meet  current  demands. 

RESI NS.  a  class  of  infliucunable  substances,  of  vegetable  origin,  of  which  common 
nmn  fomisnes  an  example.  They  are  solid,  brittle,  of  a  certain  degree  of  trans- 
parency, and  a  colour  commonly  inclininfi[  to  yellow.  When  pur^  they  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  oils,  but  not  in  water,  m  which  respect  they  differ  fVom  gums. 
They  are  more  or  less  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies.  The  most  important  are  Roein^ 
Mastich,  Sandarach,  Elemi,  Tacamahao,  Animi,  Labdanum,  Copal,  and  Lac,  which 
are  described  under  their  respeotire  hcsuis.    [Gums.] 

RESPONDENTIA  is  a  contract  by  which  money  is  raised  on  the  chance  of  Uie 
safe  arrival  of  a  ship's  cargo,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  safe  arrival  <^  the 
vessel,  in  Bottomry.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  emergencies,  and  gives  the  credi- 
tor the  same  recourse  against  the  borrower.  There  is  no  hypothec  over  the  cargo, 
as  there  is  over  the  vessel  in  the  case  of  Bottomry,  and  nence  the  security  is 
merd^  personal.    [Botiomrt.I 

REST,  a  term  sometimes  used  in  Banking  to  denote  the  undivided  profits  remain- 
ing at  the  period  of  balancing.    It  also  expresses  Uie  period  of  balancing. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE,  PUBLIC.  The  pubUc  revenue  in  this 
country,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe^  originally  consisted  of  the  rents  of  crown 
lands,  and  of  sums  levied  iVom  the  subject  simply  by  the  exercise  of  the^  royal 
pTBrogative.  After  the  Conquest,  the  practice  was  introduced  of  the  barons  and 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  assembled  in  "  Great  Council,"  making  grants  in 
pressing  emergencies,  which  were  raised  by  taxes ;  and  this  pratctice  was  extended 
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irhen  representatiTes  of  the  eommons  were  admitted  to  parliament  in  the  13th 
oentor^ ;  more  especially  after  the  crown  estates  became  reduced  by  alienations. 
Bat  still,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
revenues  was  derived  from  sources  over  which  parliament  retained  no  control,  l^us, 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  [CustoiisJ  were  usually  confeired  upon  each 
Bovereign  at  his  accession  for  life.  And,  from  these  and  other  sources  equally  per- 
manent and  independent,  Elizabeth,  although  the  grants  to  her  averaged  not  more 
than  £70,000  a-year.  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  aTOut  £5^,000 ;  which  was  adso  expended 
without  any  check  from  either  house. 

NearljT  the  same  svstem  was  continued  under  James  I.  But  a  change  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  whose  lofty  opinion  of  the  prerogative  led  mm,  though 
refused  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  at  his  accession,  to  levy  these,  a  new 
tax  called  ship-money,  and  other  exactions,  without  the  sanction  of  tne  legislature. 
The  differences  between  the  king  and  parliament  ended  in  a  rupture  in  1641,  before 
which  the  public  revenue  amounted  to  nearly  £900,000.  A  period  of  transition 
then  occurred  frt>m  the  ancient  to  the  modem  system.  During  the  Commonwealth, 
the  excise  and  post-office  were  established,  and  other  financial  innovations  intro- 
duced ;  most  of  which  were  continued  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose 
rei^  stamp-duties  were  first  levied.  A  return  was  made  to  absolute  principles 
doling  the  last  years  of  Charles ;  and  still  more  after  the  accession  of  James  II. 
But  an  entire  revolution  took  place  on  the  abdication  of  the  latter,  and  the  succession 
of  William  and  Mary  in  1688,  when  the  exaction  of  money  from  the  subject  by  the 
exerdse  of  the  prerogative  ceased  ;  and  all  taxes  were  aAerwards  imposed  by  the 
authority  of  parliament.  The  customs,  or  the  duties  upon  exports  und  imports, 
and  the  excise-duties—thoee  upon  the  manufacture  or  consumption  of  commodities 
— now  became  the  great  sources  of  the  public  revenue.  Considerable  additione 
to  these  branches  were  made  during  King  William's  reign ;  and  the  system  of 
borrowing  and  funding  money  was  introduced.  In  1701,  the  year  preceding  his 
death,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £3,895,205 ;  of  which  the  customs  proouced 
£1,539,100 ;  the  excise,  £986,004 ;  and  the  land-tax,  of  28.  per  pound,  £989^5. 
The  total  amount  raised  by  taxes  and  loans  daring  fajs  reign  (1689-1702),  of  wnich 
9  were  years  of  vfar,  was  about  £72.000,000. 

In  the  12|  years  of  Anne  (1702-1714),  of  which  11  were  years  of  war,  the  total 
revenue  raised  by  taxation  was  about  £62,0002000,  and  by  loans  nearly  £60,000,000. 
In  the  13  years' reign  of  George  I.  (1714-1727).  the  amount  raised  oy  taxes  waa 
£77.000,000,  and  by  loans  nearly  £3,000.000 ;  but  again  £5,000,000  of  debt  were 
pcud  oft  In  1727,  when  this  king  died,  the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  £6.762,643 ; 
of  which  the  customs  yielded  £1,530,361 ;  the  excise,  £1,927,354 ;  and  the  land-tax. 
at  4s.  a-ponnd,  £2,000,000.  In  the  33  years'  reign  of  GeoTf^  II.  (1727-17^0),  of 
which  15  were  years  of  vfar,  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  waa  £217,000,000,  and  by 
loans  about  £60^000,000.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  the  revenue  increased 
considerably,  prmcimUly  through  the  extension  of  the  excise  system  ;  and  in  1759 
it  amounted  to  £8,523,540 ;  of  which  £1,985,376  were  derived  from  customs,  and 
£32887,349  from  the  excise. 

llie  59  years*  reign  of  Greorge  III.  (1760-1820),  which  witnessed  so  wonderftil 
an  augmentation  both  of  the  general  wealth  and  of  the  government  expenditure, 
commenced  with  a  revenue  from  taxation  of  only  £8,800,000.  Nor,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  1779,  was  it  much  beyond  £10,000,000.  At  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  1783,  it  was  nearly  £12,000,000.  In  the  10  years  of  peace  that 
foQowed,  it  made  a  very  considerable  advance,  having,  in  1793,  when  the  war  with 
France  broke  out,  risen  to  nearly  £20,000,000.  But  the  extraordinary  increase 
heg^a  ftY>m  1797,  the  year  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank,  when 
the  produce  was  about  £23,000,000.  In  1798,  the  year  following,  it  rose  to£3 1,000,000; 
and  it  went  on  regularly  advancing  till  1815,  the  last  year  of  the  vrar,  when  the 
amount  of  revenue,  the  produce  m  taxation,  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  reached, 
after  paying  the  expenses  of  collection,  the  enormous  sum  of  £72^10^12.  The 
loans  raised  in  this  eventful  period  were  also  on  a  gigantic  scale :  tne  amount 
derived  f^m  this  source,  including  Exchequer  bills,  beyond  the  amount  redeemed, 
in  the  23  years  fh>m  1793  to  1815  inclusive,  having  been  £432,707,263 ;  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  revenue  and  loans,  raised  for  public  uses  in  the  same  period, 
£1^4^461,819.  The  expenditure,  including  interest  upon  the  debt,  daring  the  10 
years  from  1806  to  1815  inclasive,  averaged  £84,067,761  per  annum.  In  1814.  the 
current  expenditure  amounted  to  £76,78CL895 ;  and  the  interest  upon  the  debt  to 
£30,051,365,  making  together,  £106,832,260,  the  ktrgest  annual  outlay  ever  made ; 
thoQ^  that  of  the  preyioos  year,  1813,  was  £105,943,727,  and  of  the  year  subse- 
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quent,  1816,  £92,280,180.  Nothing  at  all  approaohiiig  io  these  financial  operationfl 
ocean  in  the  history  of  the  world.    {Porters  Progreu  qf  the  Nation^  ft  4,  o.  2). 

A  considerable  redaction  of  taxation  took  place  after  the  retnm  of  peace.  In 
1816,  the  redactions  amoonted  to  £17«547,865 ;  mainly  consistini^  of  the  property- 
tax.  £14,318^73,  and  the  war  malt-duty,  £2,792,000.  Some  addition  was  made 
to  the  taxes  in  1819.  But  important  abatements  were  again  made  in  1^,  and 
still  more  in  1823,  when  the  salt-duty  and  assessed  taxes  were  reduced  to  the  extent 
of  £4,185,735.  In  1824  and  1825,  the  customs  on  coals,  silk,  wine,  tobacco,  coffee, 
and  a  yanety  of  other  articles,  were  abated,  and  the  remainder  of  the  excise  on  salt : 
the  whole  amounting  to  £5,500,000.  In  1826,  the  duties  on  Briti^  spirits  aiid 
other  articles  were  redaced  not  less  than  £1,967,215.  In  1830,  the  beer-duty  was 
repealed,  £3,055,000  ^  also  duties  on  sugar,  hides,  and  skins.  In  1831,  the  customs 
on  sea-borne  coals,  prmted  cottons,  and  other  articles,  £1,588,052.  In  183!^  the  ex<use 
on  candles,  £476,500 ;  in  1833,  the  soap-duty  and  yarious  assessed  taxes,  £1,500.000 ; 
in  1834,  the  duties  on  windows,  Irish  spirits,  &c.,  £2,064^16  ;  and  in  18%,  duties 
on  paper,  spirit  licenses,  ^c,  amounting  to  £1,021,786.  Mo  otner  important  abate- 
ment took  place  until  the  introduction  of  the  uniform  penny  postage  in  1840 ;  in 
which  year,  howeyer,  the  loss  of  income  from  this  source,  and  the  inciSased  expendi- 
ture consequent  on  the  military  operations  in  Canada,  China,  and  elsewhere,  led  to  the 
addition  (with  certain  exceptions)  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  customs  and  excise  duties, 
and  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  taxes.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  repealed,  ex- 
pired, or  reduced,  in  the  27  years  from  1815  to  1841  inclusiye,  was  about  £45^000,000; 
and  of  taxes  imposed,  £8,000,000 ;  the  excess  of  the  former  above  the  latter  being 
thus  £.37.000,000.  ^^ 

The  foUowiuf  table  shows  the  reyenne  and  expenditure  (including  charges  of 
collection),  the  difference  between  them,  and  the  taxes  imposed  and  remiced  in  each 
of  the  20  years  to  1841 ;  to  which  is  added,  for  comparison,  the  ayerage  price  of 
wheat  according  to  the  London  Grazette,  and  the  declared  yalue  of  the  exports  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  deficiency  for  1842  was  computed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Bfaroh  of  that  year, 
at  £2^70,000  :  to  meet  which  he  proposea  a  tax  of  7d.  per  £1  on  all  incomes  in 
Britain  exeeeoing  £150,  estimatea  to  produce  £3,700.000  ^  the  raising  of  the  Irish 
stamp  and  spirit  duties  to  the  same  rates  as  those  of  Britain,  reckoned  to  bring 
£410,000 ;  and  an  export  dntj  on  coals  £200.000 ;  total,  £4,310,000 ;  affording  a  sur- 
plus of  £1,740,000,  to  be  applied  to  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  and  others,  and 
to  meet  the  expense  of  mihtary  operations  in  China  and  elsewhere.  This  plan,  after 
a  modification  of  the  proposea  duty  on  coals,  was  sanctioned  by  parliament. 

The  Budoet,  or  annual  exposition  of  the  finances  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Chancellor  oi  Exchequer,  does  not  exhibit  an  articulate  account 
of  the  reyenue  and  expenditure,  but  merely  a  statement  of  the  sums  required  to  be 
yoted  for  the  public  seryice,  under  the  diffiarent  heads  ot  Nayy,  Army,  Ordnance, 
and  Miscellaneous  Articles,  together  with  any  incidental  charges  'vHiich  ma^  apply 
to  the  year,  with  the  toojfs  mid  meant  for  meeting  the  Bame|--^oiDP'^^<ung  the 
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snrpliiB  of  the  Consolidated  Fond,  after  Mnjins  the  charges  npon  it,  the  annual 
duties,  and  such  incidental  receipts  as  come  in  aid  of  the  national  resources. 

T%e  Contolidaied  Fundy*  formed  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1786,  at  present  embraces  all  the 
branches  of  the  reyenne  except  the  annual  sugar-duty.  It  is  speciidiT  burdened 
with  the  interest  and  other  payments  on  account  of  the  national  debt,  the  civil  list, 
pensions,  and  other  permanent  irrants  by  parliament.  The  surplus  is  idways  con- 
siderable ;  of  late  years  about  £14,000,000. 

The  Annual  DtUiet  comprehended  formerly  the  malt  and  land  tax,  which,  on 
constitutional  principles,  were  reserved  for  special  annual  grants,  as  a  restraint  on 
the  power  of  tne  crown.  On  the  land-tax  heme  rendered  perpetual  in  1798  [Land- 
Tax],  certain  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  on  offices,  pensions,  and  salaries, 
were  substituted  in  its  place.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  onlv  tax  reserved  for 
an  annual  grant  is  the  sugar-duty,  estimated  usually  at  £3,000^000. 

The  appfication  of  the  supplies  of  each  session  is  regulated  by  the  AppropriaHan 
Act  (introduced  as  a  restramt  on  the  improvidence  orCharles  II.))  which  is  passed 
after  all  the  grants  have  been  made,  and  usually  indeed  contains,  along  with  the 
appropriation  clauses,  the  authority  for  making  the  last  payments  out  of  tiie  Ex- 
chequer. 

In  the  event  of  the  revenue  proving  insufficient  for  the  expenditure,  the  deficiency 
is  temporarily  supplied  by  means  of  exchequer  bills ;  which  are  also  issued  in. 
anticinfttion  of  the  growing  duties.    [Funds.    Suppubs.    United  Kingdom.] 

REVERSIONS.    [Annuity.   Insurancb  on  Lives.    Intebest,  Compound. J 

RHATANY  ROOT,  derived  from  the  Knmeria  /rtancfra,  consists  of  cylindncal 
ramifications,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  quill  to  a  finger.  It  is  imported  from 
Peru,  and  is  used  as  an  astringent  medicine. 

RHODIUM,  a  rare  and  extremely  hard  and  durable  metal,  obtained  by  Dr  Wol- 
laston  fix>m  platinum  ore.  Sp.  gr.  11.  Its  scarcitv  is  said  to  be  the  only  bar  to  its 
extensive  employment  in  the  arts,  as  it  forms  valuable  alloys  vrith  other  metals, 
particularly  steel. 

RHUBARB  (Ft,  Rhubarbe,  Ger.  Rhabarber.  li.  Reobarbara,  "Pot.  RMarbo. 
Rns.  Rewen.  Chin.  Ta-hwang)y  a  medicinal  root  obtained  frx>m  a  F^t  {Rheum  pal- 
matum?)  which  inhabits  the  lofty  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  Three  kinds  of  it 
are  distinguished— namely,  Russian,  Turkey,  and  Chinese  or  East  Indian.  The 
Russian  rhubarb  is  the  best,  as  very  great  attention,  both  in  purchasing  it  at 
Kiachta  from  the  Bucharians,  and  in  transporting  it  from  thence  to  Moscow  and 
Petersburg,  is  paid  by  order  of  government,  and  the  bad  pieces  are  burned  by  an 
inspecting  apothecary.  It  possesses  a  fine  bri^t  reddish  or  whiti^  yellow  colour, 
and  a  strong  frtMrant  smell ;  and  is  commonly  m  round  pieces^  often  pmorated  with 
8o  lar^e  a  hole  wat  many  have  the  appearance  of  a  mere  nnd.  Turkey  rhubarb 
is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  Russian,  but  is  generally  darker  and  coarser, 
from  less  attention  being  paid  to  the  trade.  The  Chinese  or  East  Indian  is  heavier, 
harder^  and  more  compact  than  the  others ;  seldom  perforated  with  holes,  and  is 
either  m  long  pieces  or  vrith  two  fiat  sides,  as  if  they  had  been  compressed.  The 
rhubarb  imported  into  this  country^  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity 
ftrom  Russia,  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  China.  Nearly  60,000  lbs.  are  an- 
nually entered  for  home  consumption. 

Htbbid  Rhubarb  {Rheum  hjfbridum)  is  a  vrell-known  plant,  extensively  cnlti- 
Tated  in  this  country  for  its  large  succulent  stalks,  used  in  confectionary. 

RIBAND  (Fr.  Ruben  de  Soie.  Ger.  Bfind,  It. Ntuiro  di  Seta,  Sp.  ania  de  Seda\ a 
name  given  to  silken  bands  of  various  vridths  and  colours,  much  used  by  females 
for  headdresses  and  other  purposes.  They  are  both  plain  and  figured,  and  are 
sometimes  distinguished  into  sarcenet,  satin,  &c.,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  made,  lley  are  also  frequently  ornamented  by  havmg  what  is  called  a  pearl 
edge  given  to  them.  Ribands  are  woven  in  pieces,  each  36  yards  in  length.  The 
finest  are  made  entirely  of  Italian  silk ;  the  next  in  quality  of  a  mixture  of  Italian 
and  Bengal  silk ;  and  the  commoner  sorts  altogether  of  Bengal  silk.  The  great  seat 
of  the  manufacture  of  ribands  is  Coventry,  where  they  are  now  made  of  quiUity 
equal  to  the  finest  of  the  productions  of  the  Lyonese  weavers :  they  are  also  made 
at  Congleton,  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Leek,  and  other  places.    [Silk  Manufacture.] 

*  In  the  ««riy|»rt  of  the  finding  ^yitam  A  8«parat«ftocoiint  was  kept  of  each  loan,  and  of  the 
tax  impoeed  for  payment  of  the  taiteieet.  The  mconvenience  and  oonfusion  of  this  method  led  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  various  branches  of  revenue  into  three  funds ;— the  Aggrtgalte  FUnd, 
1715 ;  and  the  South  Sea  and  Oeneral  Fundi^  1716,— each  chargeable  with  the  pavment  of  certain 
annuities  then  dne  by  the  poblic.  And  in  1788  these  were  formed  into  one  ftind,  thenee  termed 
the  C^meoUdated  Ftmd, 
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RICE  (Du.  Rftt.  Ft.  Rim.  Get,  Rein,  It  Mito,  Por.  &  Sp.  ArrM\  an  e»- 
enlent  gnm,  the  produce  of  a  panided  grass  {Orpza  $atwa),  which  resembka 
oommon  barley.  AlthotuEh  less  nntritioos  than  any  of  the  cerealia,  it  forms  the 
chief  object  of  cnltnre  in  China  and  the  East  Indies.  And  it  has  been  introduced  into 
Carolina,  Georgia,  the  West  Indies,  and  seyeral  parts  of  Central  and  South  Ame- 
rica. In  Europe  its  cultivation  is  confined  chiefly  to  Lombardy,  Valencia,  and 
some  other  districts  adjoining  the  Mediterranean. 

Rice  requires  not  only  an  intense  heat,  but  also  moisture  so  abundant,  that  the 
field  on  which  it  grows  must  be  repeatedly  laid  under  water.  Indeed,  without  its 
due  degree  of  moisture,  rice  proves  almost  wholly  unproductive  ;  and  hence  the 
dreadfhl  fiunines  which  sometimes  occur  in  different  parts  of  India,  where  it  forms 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  population.  Rice  is  of  course  an  article  of  extenave 
commerce  in  India  and  China ;  and  since  the  reduction  of  duty  in  1828,  a  consid- 
erable increase  has  taken  place  in  its  consumption  in  this  country,  more  particu- 
larly at  times  when  com  is  dear.  It  is  imported  in  two  states,— cleaned  of  the 
huuc,  and  in  the  rough  state  called  paddee ;  the  former  is  brought  from  India  and 
Java,  the  latter  fh>m  the  United  States.  Of  late  years  an  increased  quantity  of 
paddee  has  been  imported  in  comparison  vrith  cleaned  rice ;  there  being  less  waste 
m  the  transport  of  tne  former,  and  its  cost  less ;  while,  by  the  superior  machinery 
employed  in  Britain,  the  husk  is  removed  with  less  iiyury  to  the  grain  than  in  the 
country  of  production.  The  import  of  paddee  ftt>m  America  has  been  further  en- 
couraged by  the  discriminating  duty  charged  on  foreign  cleaned  rice. 

The  fonowing  nxtnd  from  the  LondoD  Price  Cuirent  of  October  1842.  affords  a  oomparatiTO  riev 
of  the  estimation  in  which  the  different  kinds  introduced  into  the  British  market  are  held  :— 

Rice  in  bond,— Carolina,  per  cwt.,  21s.  to  2Ss.:  East  India,  fine  Patna,  Os.  to  Os. :  Bengal  white, 
lls.tol2s.6d.:  Caiso,  8b.  6d.  to  10s. :  Java,  78.6d.to  lls.9d.:  Madras,  8b.  to  lOi. 

The  bag  of  East  India  rice  contains  about  U  cwt. ;  the  American  cask,  6  cwts. 

On  the  exportation  of  fordgn  rice  that  has  been  cleaned  hi  this  country,  a  drawback  per  cwt  is 
allowed,  equivalent  to  the  duty  paid  on  4  bushels  of  paddee^ 

RICE  PAPER  is  said  to  be  a  membrane  of  the  Artoearpus  incUUf  or  bread- 
firuit  tree.  It  b  brought  from  China  in  small  dved  pieces,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  several  &ncy  and  ornamental  articles. 

RIXDOLLAR.    [Gbemant.] 

ROAD,  an  artificial  line  of  communication  between  two  places,  made  by  levelling 
and  hardening  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  &oilitate  transit  thereon.  The  extent 
and  quality  of  the  roads  in  a  country  may  be  safely  held  to  mark  the  degree  of  its 
wealth  ana  civilisation,  and  generally  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  prominent  feature 
of  national  ecoftomy.  Such  were  the  Roman  roads  which  connected  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire  with  the  capital,  and  of  which  manv  traces  still  remain  in 
this  country  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  The  modem  roads,  previous  to  the  be- 
guiling of  last  century^  were  little  adapted  for  ordinary  use  by 'wheel-car- 
riages. Throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  generally,  commodities  were  transported 
upon  pack-horses,  which,  like  the  mmes  in  Spain,  were  trained  to  follow  each  other 
in  long  succession  on  the  rough,  narrow,  and  often  scarcely  passable  causeways  or 
tracks ;  and  the  common  mode  of  travelling  for  passengers  was  in  like  manner  on 
horseback.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy,  road-making  became  a  subject 
of  greater  attention.  And,  after  1760,  the  general  ^irit  of  improvement  which 
characterized  that  period  led  to  the  formation  of  carriage-roads  in  all  the  great 
thoroughfares ;  no  fewer  than  452  turnpike  acts  having  been  passed  in  the  course 
of  fourteen  years.  Since  then  the  same  system  has  been  progressively  ex- 
tended:  and  carriage-roads  are  now  established  through  every  parish  of  the  king- 
dom. Many  of  these  must  be  pronounced  highly  defective  in  construction  wh^ 
compared  with  the  modem  formations  of  Ma<»Miam  and  Telford ;  but.  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  are  une<inalled  in  any  other  country ;  and,  in  connexion  witn  our  canals 
and  railways,  constitnte  that  wonderfiil  system  of  internal  communication,— that 
fnabiUii  immerue,  as  designated  by  the  French,— for  which  Great  Britain  ia  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

In  the  laying  down  of  roads  no  acclivity  should,  according  to  Mr  Telford,  if 
practicable,  exceed  1  foot  in  35,  so  that  no  difficulty  may  be  presented  to  fast 
driving  either  in  ascending  or  descending ;  and  modem  engineers  consider  it  un- 
advisable  in  any  case  to  exceed  1  in  24 ;  though  there  are  acclivities  twice  as  steep 
in  some  turnpike  roads.  A  road  should  also  be  of  a  regular  uniform  width,  and 
be  properly  fenced.  When  likely  to  be  much  used  by  l^vy  carriam,  it  snonld 
have  a  regular  foundation  of  large  stones  ^  over  whicn  a  coating,  MK>ut  6  inches 
deep,  of  small  broken  stones,  should  be  laid,  so  as  to  present  a  surface,  uniform, 
smooth,  and  convex.    It  ia  also  of  importance  that  a  iW  should  be  raued  above 
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tbe  lerel  of  the  sniroimdiiig  ground,  have  proper  drains,  and  an  exposure  to  Bnn 
and  wind,  so  as  to  produce  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture. 

Ill  England,  according  to  Blackstone,  every  parish  is  bound  at  comnion  law  to  keep  tbe  roads 
that  intersect  it  in  good  condition ;  and  by  the  S  dc  3  PhUip  and  Mary,  c  8,  the  patishfoners  were 
obHged,  according  to  their  ability,  to  provide  labour  and  implements  for  four  days*  work  upon  the 
roads  annually.  This  rude  plan  of  forced  or  ttatute  labour  (then  common  in  Europe)  was  fanproved 
by  other  acts ;  but  In  course  of  time  it  was  gradually  superseded  on  all  the  great  thorougfa&ree  by 
the  turnpike  system ;  and  it  was  also  abandoned  for  other  highways  in  183ff,  when  the  laws  rdattaig 
to  cross  or  parish  roads  were  consolidated  by  the  act  5  ft  6  Wm.  IV.  c  50.  This  act  authorizes  a  ■ 
surveyor,  elected  annually  by  the  vestry,  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  parish,  on  the  basis  of  the  poor 
assessment ;  the  rate-payers,  however,  being  empowered,  if  a  mi^jority  see  fit,  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  carriage  of  the  materitUs  required  for  the  roads.  A  number  of  parishes  mi^  unite 
and  appoint  a  surveyor ;  and  in  parishes  having  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  a  lughway  board  maj 
be  established. 

Tbe  English  turnpike  system,  or  plan  of  raidng  a  revenue  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
roads  by  imposing  toUs  at  gates  or  turnpUoa^  though  introduced  by  the  S6  Ch.  IL  c.  1,  was  not 
established  to  any  extent  until  after  17ra.  Under  this  system,  the  road  is  placed,  according  to  its 
length,  under  the  management  of  one  or  more  sets  of  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  statute,  and 
generally  consist  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  principal  formers  and  tradesmen  in  the  vicinity. 
AU  details  are  conunitted  to  surveyors  appointed  by  them ;  and  the  trustees,  being  empowered 
to  contract  loans  on  the  sectirity  of  their  revenuee,  are  enabled  very  speedily  to  complete  any  un- 
dertaking. In  1839,  the  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  England  and  Wales  (including  consolidations) 
was  11 16 ;  their  revenue,  £1,632,956 ;  and  the  amount  of  loans  for  which  the  tolls  were  mortgaged, 
£7.S38,935,  which  was  exclusive  of  i;i, 194,699  of  arrears  of  interest,  and  the  amount  of  tbe  floot- 
Ingdebts. 

From  a  summary  In  1841  by  Mr  Tidd  Pratt,  of  16,965  returns,  made  pursuimt  to  the  act  9  Ac  3 
Vict.  c.  40,  by  surveyors  of  narishes,  townships,  or  places  which  repair  their  own  highways  (168 
returns,  however,  being  dendent  for  EngUnd  and  125  for  Wales),  it  appears  that  in  1839  the 
length  of  turnpikes  was  19,666  miles ;  of  streets  or  roads  repaired  under  local  acts,  2869  miles ;  and 
of  all  other  highways,  96,902  miles ;  making  of  highways  for  wheeled  carriages  in  England  and 
Wales,  119,5S7  miles.  The  amount  of  rates  levied  in  1839  (exclusive  of  turnpike  dues),  was 
jBl, 312,812 ;  and  the  average  expenditure  in  the  repair  of  the  highways  (exclusive  of  turnpikes 
and  roads  and  streets  under  local  acts),  was  £12,  18s.  5d.  per  mile,  and  in  law  and  other  expenses 
3b.  per  qiile.  According  to  other  returns,  the  average  annual  expenditure  in  the  5  years  ended 
1830,  on  22,000  miles  of  turnpikes  and  roads  under  local  acts,  was  neariy  £61  per  mile ;  whereof— 
£36  on  mere  repairs ;  £9  on  improvements ;  and  £6  on  numagement. 

In  Bcotulnd,  the  ancient  ^stem  was  that  of  the  statute  or  compulsory  labour  of  the  inhabitants 
for  3  days  before  and  3  days  alter  harvest ;  and  the  act  5  Geo.  L  c.  30,  provided  that,  in  the  event 
of  this  proving  insufReient,  an  assessment,  not  exceeding  i  per  cent,  on  the  valued  rent,  might  be 
Imposed  on  bmded  property.  After  1750,  this  plan  was  superseded  as  to  the  neat  thoroughnures  by 
the  turnpike  system,  as  in  England.  It  has  also  been  greatly  modified  in  ower  respects ;  most  of 
the  counties  having  obtained  local  acts  commuting  the  statute  labour  for  a  fixed  money  payment, 
and  authorizing  assessments  on  landed  property,  varying  in  each  county  according  to  circum- 
stances. By  these  acts  the  road-administration  is  vested  in  trustees,  embracing  the  sheriflb  depute 
and  substitute,  the  provost  and  two  eldest  bailies  of  each  royal  bunh  in  the  county,  all  Justices 
of  peace,  owners  of  estates  worth  £100  Scots  a-year  and  upwards  of  valued  rent,  and  their  eldest 
sons,  and  one  gtiardian  or  trustee  of  all  mUjors  possessing  such  amount  of  property.  The  county 
Is  divided  into  districts,  each  placed  under  the  resident  trustees  and  surveyors  appointed  bv  them ; 
and  the  district  meeting  prepares  annually  a  state  and  estimate  for  the  general  meeting,  which  haa 
power  to  ordw  an  assessment  on  the  occupiers  of  land,  and  whteh  in  other  respects  directs  ani 
controb  the  district  meetings.  Suffldoit  powers  are  given  to  the  trustees  for  obtaining  land  and 
materials  for  the  roads  and  bridges. 

But  in  the  northern  counties  a  diffident  system  of  supervision  prevails  under  the  "  Commission- 
ers of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges,"  appointed  bv  government  m  1803  with  the  view  of  stimulat- 
ing Improvement  in  these  districts.  They  are  authorixed  to  dedde  upon  the  roads  proper  to  be 
coi»tructed,  and  to  superintend  their  execution ;  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  government  and 
the  proprietors  Johitly,  each  one-half.    This  measure  has  been  highly  successful ;  and  about  900 


miles  01  excellent  roads,  and  upwards  of  1 100  bridge,  have  been  constructed  in  this  way.    The  old 
miUtaiy  roads  formed  by  General  Wade  (1720-1730)  were  placed  und  .    -  .. 

commissionera  in  1814 ;  and  about  300  mttes  of  them  are  still  kept  \s^ 


We  possess  no  statistics  of  the  ordinary  county  roads  of  Scotland ;  nor  of  the  turnpikes  lator 
than  1829,  when  thefar  length  was  3666  miles;  the  number  of  trusts,  190;  the  amount  of  their  debts, 
£1,495.062;  and  income,  £187,584. 

Iif  laxLAND,  the  statute  fatbour  system  was  abolished  in  1763,  when  the  road  administration  was 
vested  hi  the  grand  Juries.  Mail-coach  roads  are  determined  upon  bv  the  postmaster-general,  and 
their  expense  defrayed  by  a  tauc  on  the  county.  The  supplies  ror  other  roads  are  raised  by  a  tax 
on  each  oarony  for  the  portion  within  its  boundulee.  Since  1831,  also,  a  considerable  extent  of 
road  has  been  ctmstructed  at  the  public  expense,  under  the  board  of  public  works,  constituted  by 
theactldK2Wm.IV.c.33. 

Of  the  roads  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  best  is  usually  stated  to  be  that  between 
London  and  Holyhead,  constructed^  under  the  superintendence  of  parliamentary 
commissioners,  by  Mr  Telford ;  but,  in  general,  the  English  roads  are  ^atly  inferior 
to  those  of  Scotland,  more  especially  the  tumpuces  and  those  formed  by  the  Highland 
Commissioners,  which,  notwithstanding  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  have 
mostly  moderate  acclivities,  and  are  indeed  in  every  respect  models  of  the  maimer 
in  which  the  difficulties  presented  by  a  mountainous  country  may  be  successftiUy 
overcome.  This  superiority  in  the  northern  roads  is  stated  oy  Sir  Henry  Pameu 
to  arise  **  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  materials  which  abound  in  all  parts  of 
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Scotland,  and  of  the  greater  skill  and  science  of  Scotch  tmstees  and  sorrejori  ** 
iTreatite  on  Road$y  p.  313).  Mnch  is  also  due  to  the  saperiority  of  the  Soottiah 
oonnty  management  over  the  English  parish  system.    The  Irish  roads  are  likewise. 

SnerallT  spoldng,  well  hud  out  and  in  good  repair.  Indeed,  both  Ireland  and 
otlana  possess  natural  advantages  as  to  material  for  road-making  to  which 
England  cannot  lay  claim,  more  especially  the  district  between  the  Tees  and  the 
Trent,  where  the  formation  is  chiefly  coal,  sandstone,  and  soft  limestone. 

ROMAN  OB  PAPAL  STATES,  stretch  across  the  central  nart  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  an  obliaue  direction,  firom  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  be- 
tween Tuscany,  Moaena,  and  Lombardy,  on  the  N.  W.,  and  Naples  on  the  S.  E. 
Area,  17,822  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1833,  2,742,000.  Capital,  Rome ;  pep. 
153,000.  GrOTemment,  an  elective  monarchy,  the  pope  for  the  time  being  the  ab- 
solute sovereign,  with  a  consulting  assembly  of  cardinals. 

The  papal  territory  ia  dirided  into  two  unequal  portlona,  mostly  level,  by  the  Apennines,  whMi 
traverse  the  country  from  N.  W.  to  8.  E.  The  most  extensive  b  the  western  portinn,  irYMkt  eon- 
tains  the  dty  of  Rome  and  the  Tiber ;  bat  a  great  part  of  it  is  waste  and  pestilential.  particulariT 
the  Campagna  di  Roma  and  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  eastern  portion,  especially  Bologiut  wuA 
the  March  of  Ancona,  is  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated ;  producing  wheat,  maise,  rice,  hemp, 
and  tobacco.    The  elevated  districts  supply  timber,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  bat  of 


a  quality  inferior  to  those  of  the  Tuscan  and  Neapolitan  territories.  The  manufocturing  indu^ry 
is  mostly  confined  to  coarse  woollen  cloths,  for  the  internal  consumption.  There  are,  however, 
allk  establishments  at  Rome  and  Boloona ;  iron-works  at  Bracciano,  Canino,  Conca,  and  other 
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phMes.  for  whkA  iron-ore  is  brought  from  Elba;  and  alass-works,  and  mannfactoriea  of  palter, 
•oap,  hats,  liquorice,  wax-caadles,  and  catgut  in  several  towns.  But  all  the  productive  indtntry 
of  the  countrv,  and  especially  agriculture,  is  in  a  state  of  backwardness,  from  the  povertv  and 
Ignorance  of  the  people,  the  perpetual  intervention  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  as  well  as  hea^ 
taxes  and  ni-directed  legistetion. 

Till,  vr  ^''  ^  '  n  Li'l*  "ill-  irtlie  Apcon^ncs havtng  1ft He  (<>n>mnnicatk>n  with  each  other,  aoc 
M^  tjiparibUH  v^JiLk  olEjcn*  -ath  jii:)|.x»r{.ui|i^  Uxii  isuTi^  ktn^i^  uf  pnxluce.  A  surplus  of  com  genenkllj 
nkta  til  th(r  N,  (<roHticiw.  whE^e  in  the  %.  tlierc  ha  a  d^llcien^.  Again,  olive>oQ  is  exported  trm 
thp  S,,  whU*>  in  lb?  N-  ab'jui  3.^lOi'^.ft^^  lb**  *te  annuaJly  brought  ft^m  8.  Italy  and  Tuscany.  The 
eh^PTf  cotnniiTnpiul  relntliiiu  ai\%  writli  ^iipii;^^  Tibcohv.  LbmWrdN',  and  Great  Britain.  The  exports 
fo  l^nftluid.  acrciriitTi^  to  Dr  OovrriTi^  {f&part,  i\  Alf^  eoiiilitt  mainly  of  naln,  hemp,  rags,  an!- 


Shur,  ^tllL.  tRiiJiift  wiKtU  ii.mh  luiil  kifl  ^kitiKr  <in(J  cork  ;  and  tlm  imports  from  it  of  colonial  pro- 
tici.1  *nrt  i*iri»,  coil.  j)llf  hivrth  fttid  h<>rri?ig«  f  Urj^elv  cangqniofl  in  Lent  and  other  tests),  drugs  mod 
dy«-s(iiffj,  ]piid,  i'ijppi.T,  sti>D],tLfi'p[ittci^  ;?ottoii  twin,  plvcc  ^»dsof  all  sorts,  hardware,  and  iron 


anil  Btoel  jHH>d^,  Jt.-«n^[k'rvi  earthen  wjus,  prjrcelAJn,  Lstn^loiat  cnal,  whale-oil,  and  ivory.  British 
v?a»eU1oeu1  tA  TlvltA  Vix^liin;  lint  the  abvy^-fflft^ttofi^l  utids  are  chiefly  shipped  to  EnglAnd 
frtMn  liEti^hom,  Geuim,  anA  ManfltUee.  The  vmigLi  wlik-fa  Witti  their  cargoes  ot  salt-fish,  sugar, 
and  «>aU  ai  Anevmii,  ^anernllj  |voce«d  to  H^iahiA  dr  other  ports  for  return  caivoea.  The  total 
lDip<^n«  from  All  {^lUcttH^is  nm  eitbBiilf^  at  £1  -iiMi.iHitih  Ami  t>ie  exports  at  £l,04S.00a 

Fvnn^—Att^tmii,  on  tin;  AiirfAtk.  la*,  i^  IfK  7i,.  long,  jy  35'  B. ;  pop.  30.000.  It  is  a  free 
port,  Atid  tiii'  hurlifmr  b  i^oH^ — !indi\>d  the  hoat  nn  the  c(ti#t  from  Venice  to  Mani^edonia.  Bz- 
pftnt.  com,  iMIf.  wo'>L  k>:ix,  h^mp^  ngi,  &£%  Id  ll^S,  13SS  vessels,  burden  66,828  tona,  cleared 
with  c^TSpci^*  \t.\nm\  At  ],l{ip^$H>  wudl. 

Ch^tzi  P*ecehfa,  tho  oniv  roM  ptjrt  m  (ho  W,  coArt,  11»  In  lit.  4J*»  5'  N.,  long.  !!•  44'  E.,  36 
intlu  N.  W,  of  Rcimet.  rop.  FlrxHl,  Tlu^  linrbLinr  i*.  fT>>m  U  i>i  18  feet  de^ ;  and  there  are  docka 
and  A  lAuntto;  l^i  vt. ..  .    i.  i..:.,.     r  .., .,  ..;.^i   ;: ;.,  l^s/. 

MBAaURU  AND  WxiQHTS,  MONXY,  FINANCS8,  &C. 

Meaturei  and  WeifH^U.— The  foot  =  1172 
Imp.  inches ;  the  mercantile  canna  of  8  palmi  = 
78*36  Imp.  inches ;  the  builders'  canna  of  10 
pahnl  =  87'96  Imp.  inches.  The  mile  =  16S8 
Inap.  yards,  ot  7{  furiongs. 

The  tavola  oensuale  =  1000  sq.  metres  =  1196 
iqorftrds :  the  rubbio  =  18*484  tavole. 

The  wine  barile  of  32  boocali  or  128  fbriiette 
=  12-84  Imp.  gallons ;  and  16  bftrili  =  1  botte : 
the  soma  of  oil  of  80  boccali  =  36*1 4  Imp.  gallons : 
and  the  oU  barile  is  28  boccali,  or  12-65  Imp. 
gallons. 

The  rubbk)  of  com  of  4  quarte,  22  scorzl,  or 
aSqnartuod,  =  8-10  Imp.  bushels. 

The  pound  of  12  once,  288  denari,  or  6912 
nani,  =  6234  troy  grains ;  and  the  quintal  of  10 
dedne,  or  100  lbs.,  =  7477  lbs.  avofrdupois. 
The  apothecaries'  pound,  and  that  used  for  gold 
and  silver,  are  of  the  same  weight  as  the  com- 
mercial pound. 

In  Anoona  the  braodo  =  85*33  Imp.  inches ; 
the  wine  soma  of  2  barili  or  24  boccaU  =  18*90 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  rubbio  of  com  of  8  coppe  = 
7*87  Imp.  bushels ;  and  100  Ancona  lbs.  s  7375 
lbs.  avotfdupois. 

JfofMy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  scndi  (crowns 


ordolhtfs).  divided  faito  10  paoli,  or  100  bajoechi. 
The  value  of  the  scudo  b  4s.  2d.  steriing. — the 
par  of  exchange  with  London  being  estimated  aft 
48paoIiorpauIsper£l.  The  paolo  is  thus  worth 
5d.,  and  the  b^oocho  id.  sterlfaig. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  in  paula. 

The  principal  coins  are  the  gold  doppia  or  pia- 
tole,  worth  about  32  pauls ;  the  silver  scudo,  half- 
scudo,  and  pieces  for  t,  1,  2,  and  3  pauls ;  also 
in  base  silver,  pieces  for  2,  4,  74.  and  15  b^{oo- 
chi,— the  two  but  being  termed  shi^e and  double 
carlini ;  and  in  copper,  bajoechi,  halves,  and 

?|uarters.  The  old  louis-d'or  is  current  at  Ron>e 
or  44  pauls,  the  naooleon  for  9  pauls,  and  the 


Spanish  dollar  for  10  pauls. 

The  notes  or  ddoU  for  5, 10,  20,  S5,  and  100 
scndi,  issued  bv  the  Banco  deUo  Spbrito  Sant^, 
and  Monte  di  PUtd,  are  emptoyed  in  the  payment 
of  sums  exceeding  5  scudL 

Bills  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  90 
days' date.    No  days  of  grace. 

Revenue  in  1835,  8,812,961  scudl.  chiefly  tnm 
land-taxes,  customs,  lotteries,  and  government 
monopolies  of  salt,  tobacco,  alum,  intri^,  &c. : 
Expenditure,9.429,799  scndi,  including  2,M7,5aS 

,     , on  aooount  of  the  national  debt 

ROOD,  the  one-fourth  of  an  acre ;  alBO  a  tenn  applied  hy  artifioera  io  96  aqnare 
yards  of  stone,  brick,  or  slate  work. 
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ROPE,  m  larger  kind  of  cordage,  generally  formed  b^  a  combination  of  Tqi;etable 
fibres.  Except  for  ship-cables,  for  which  iron-chain  is  now  mnch  used,  hemp  is 
the  snbetanoe  principally  employed  in  this  ooontrr  in  the  mannfactore  of  rope, 
though  it  is  occasioniuly  made  of  Indian  jute  and  ooir.  (MT  late  years,  hemp  mixea 
with  caoutchono  has  attracted  some  attention  ;  likewise  cordage  maoie  of  wire. 

A  hempen  cable  of  IS  isdiea  girth,  and  length  190  tetlumu,  weighs  3079  lbs.  And  a«  the  weigbta 
of  two  eablet  of  eooal  lengthi  wfll  be  a«  their  Motions,  or  squaree  of  the  girths,  we  iMve  the 
following  rule  for  the  weight  :~MultlpIy  the  square  of  the  girth  in  inches  by  21  (more  aoeoratelj 
SI  '3),  the  product  is  the  wdght  in  lbs.  Also,  as  the  breaking  strain  will  be  as  the  section,  itwUl 
be  as  the  weight,  and  will  be  found  nearly  by  dividing  the  weight  in  lbs.  by  100 ;  the  quotient  ia. 
the  breaking  strain  in  tons.  This  rule  is  of  course  liable  to  uncertainty  from  the  quality  of  tba 
eablew 

ROSE,  a  well-known  flower  (Rota),  from  the  petals  of  which  rose-water  Is  dis- 
tilled, and  a  batyraceons  oil  or  peirome  callea  Attar  or  Otto  of  JRoseSf  largely 
manufactured  in  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  latter  is  a  Tery  costly  article ; 
20,000  lbs.  of  rose  leaves  being  reauired,  according  to  Bishop  Heb^.  to  yield  attar 
equal  in  weight  to  a  rupee ;  and  it  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  oi  sandal-wood, 
and  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  genuine  article  imitated  by  Uie  addition  ^ 
Bpermaceti.  The  real  attar  congeals  with  a  slight  cold,  floats  in  water,  and 
dissolyes  in  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  seldom  imported  from  Indk  for 
sale  ;  but  considerable  quantities  are  brought  from  Turkey.  The  English  oil  is  of 
a  very  inferior  odour,  and  apt  to  become  rancid. 

ROSEWOOD  (Por.  Poo  de  rotado.  Sp.  Leno  de  rosa\  a  beautifhl  &ncy-wood 
produced  by  a  large  tree  found  in  Brazil,  India,  and  the  Canaries.  It  should  be 
chosen  in  large  pieces^  of  irregular  knotty  srain,  well  filled  with  resinous  fibres, 
sound,  and  heavy.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour ;  nas  an  agreeable  odour;  and  is  esteemea 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  darker  parts  are  distinct  frt>m  the  purple  red, 
which  forms  the  ground.  Rosewood  is  used  for  cabinet-work,  either  solidbr  cut  into 
veneers,  nine  to  an  inch  ;  and,  next  to  mahogany,  is  now  the  wood  most  in  use  for 
snch  work.    About  1600  tons  are  annnall]r  imported,  chiefly  from  BraziL 

ROSIN,  a  commercial  name  for  the  residuum  of  uie  distillation  of  turpentine : 
it  is  a  lif^t,  hard,  brittle,  inflammable  substance,  transparent,  and  cf  a  dark 
colour.  There  are  several  kinds,— as  black  or  common,  and  amber  rosin.  It 
is  made  at  Hull,  Londonu  and  other  ports  communicating  with  the  Baltic  states ; 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  varnishes,  and  other  articles. 

ROTTENSTONE.  a  kind  of  cky  of  a  dirty  gray  or  reddish-brown  colour,  pass- 

J;  into  bhck :  it  is  aoU,  earthy,  soft,  meajpe  to  the  touch,  and  emits  an  unpleasant 
our  when  rubbed.  Loodities.— Baiewell  in  Derbyshire,  Wales,  and  Albany  near 
New  Yortc    It  is  used  in  polishing  metals. 
RUBLE.    [Russia.] 
RUBY,  a  name  appued  by  lapidaries  to  two  kinds  of  precious  stones  essentiallv 


odo 


diiferent.    The  Oriental  ruby,  next  to  the  diamond  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  is 
properly  a  red  sapphire.    The  other  rubies  are  difierent  varieties  of  spinel. 
RUM  is  a  spirit  procured  by  distilling  a  fermented  fluid  preparod  from  the 


refuse  in  the  operation  for  malmi^  sugar  ;  the  peculiar  flavour  oeing  derived  from 
an  essential  oil  existini;  in  the  jmce  of  the  cane,  which  is  brought  on  by  the  spirit. 
The  product  of  the  distillation  is  colourless ;  out  is  afterwards  coloured  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  burned  sugar.  The  best  is  made  f^m  molasses  [Sugar]  ;  and 
it  is  preferred  when  well  kept  and  of  good  age^considerable  body,  smooth  oily 
taste,  and  of  a  brownish  traiisparent  colour.  When  of  a  fiery  taste  and  limpid 
ooloor  it  is  either  too  new  or  adulterated,  as  it  often  is,  especially  by  retail  dealers, 
either  with  com  spirit  or  home-made  molasses  spirit ;  which  last,  from  similarity  of 
taste,  is  not  readily  known  from  the  genuine  liquor. 

The  West  India  Islands  and  Guiana  are  the  countries  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
produce  of  rum,  more  especiiUly  the  British  possessions.  The  best  is  that  of  Jamaica* 
the  produce  of  which  is  likewise  highest  in  quality ;  what  in  trade  is  called  **  Leeward 
Isbud  rum  "  is  inferior  to  it,  though  still  good.  The  quantity  annually  produced 
depends  genenilly  upon  the  nature  of  the  season ;  but  the  change  occasioned  by  the 
abolition  cf  negro  slavery  has  of  late  years  led  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the  shipment 
of  rum,  as  weu  as  of  the  other  West  India  staples.  In  the  three  years  ending 
1831.  the  average  importation  into  the  United  Kmgdom  from  the  West  Indies  (in- 
cluding Guiana)  was  7,180,000  nllons ;  but  in  the  three  years  endinji;  1841,  the 
avenge  was  reduced  to  3^24,3&  gallons,— the  importation  in  1841  bong  indeed 
only  V70,161  nllons.    [Wnr  Indus.] 

The  imports^rom  the  West  Indies,  after  supplying  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
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generally  left  a  considerable  sorplns.  especially  of  the  inferior  kinds,  nsoally  seat 
to  the  other  colonies,  Germany,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  there  is  still  a  re-export- 
ation, notwithstanding  the  diminished  production  of  the  West  Indies :  the  cob- 
snmption  of  this  country  haying  also  declined,  until  in  1841  the  quantity  (exclnsm 
of  that  used  for  marine  stores)  was  only  2,300,000  gallons ;  being  below  the  amoant 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  which  was  upwards  of  3^000,000  gallons.  This 
decline  has  b^n  comparatiyely  greatest  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  especially  the 
former,  where  the  consumption,  though  860,000  gallons  in  1800,  has  fikllen  to  about 
20,000,  owing  to  the  great  rise  of  duty  during  the  war,  and  the  substitution  of 
home-made  spirits. 

The  importations  of  rum  from  other  countries  haye  until  lately  been  nearly  oon- 
fined  to  smaJl  occasional  parcels  fh>m  the  foreign  West  Indies  and  Bn^  none 
of  which,  owing  to  the  discriminating  duty  in  fayour  of  our  colonial  produce,  was 
entered  tor  home  consumption.  In  1836,  noweyer,  the  duties  on  East  and  West 
India  sug&r  were  equalized,  and  the  rule  which  confined  the  najy  contracts  to 
West  India  rum  abolished.  These  measures  were  followed  by  importati(ms  of 
East  India  rum— in  1840  to  the  extent  of  312,000  nUlons.  And  this  trade  has  been 
further  stimulated  by  the  equalization,  in  1842,  of  the  duties  on  East  India  and 
West  India  rum,  by  the  reduction  of  tne  former  to  the  colonial  rate  of  9s.  4d.  per 
saUon.  The  admission  of  East  India  rum  to  the  British  market  will  probably 
kad  to  improyements  in  its  quality,  which  at  present  is  yery  low. 

The  rum  supplied  to  the  nayy  is  furnished  duty  free,  as  also  that  required  for 
stores  by  merchant  ships.  The  annual  amount  thus  deliyered  in  the  United  King- 
dom, on  an  ayerage  of  tne  14  years  ending  1839,  was— for  the  nayy,  372,000  gallons ; 
for  snip  stores,  315,000  gallons. 

RUPEE.    [India.] 

RUSSIA,  an  empire  comprising  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  eastern  hemi- 

P^here,  from  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  and  the  Gulf  or  Bothnia  on  the  W.  to  the 
acifio  on  the  E. ;  also  a  hyrge  tract  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  America ;  with  nume- 
rous islands  contiguous  to  these  countries.  The  whole,  exclusiye  of  certain  terri- 
tories called  obUutty  is  dirided  into  about  75  goyemments  or  yiceroyalties.  Are« 
estimated  at  7,700,000  sq.  miles ;  and  population  at  62,000,000,  or  whom  about 
47,000,000  are  contained  m  European  Russia.  Capital,  St  Petersburg.  Goyem- 
ment,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Thii  empire  ii  diyided  Into  two  neat  parts  by  the  Ural  Mountahis,  which  oo  the  N.  tepante 
Asiatic  from  European  Rossia.  The  former  is  generally  a  vast  level  region,  dedining  impexveo- 
tibly  towards  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  rising  gently  towards  its  southern  border,  where  it  n  lost  in  the 
immense  mountafai-ranges  which  separate  it  from  the  Chineee  emigre  and  Tartary.  The  nortben 
portion  of  this  tract  is  mostly  a  frozen  desert,  but  the  southern  is  generally  fertile.  The  whole  of 
,  as  well  as  the  American  territory,  bdng  but  thinly  inhablU  -  -     -     - 


this  r^on,  however,  as  well  as  the  American  territory,  bdng  but  thinly  inhabited  by  I 

tribes,  possesses  as  yet  little  or  no  commercial  interest ;  and  we  shall  therefore  prindpally  ooollne 
our  attention  in  the  present  article  to  the  tract  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  Urals,  embracing  Euro- 
pean Russia  and  the  country  between  the  Black  Sea  and'the  Cai^Iai^-^be  main  body  and  seat  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  empire. 

European  Russia  may  also  be  considered  as  one  vast  plain.  If  the  Uial  Mountains  on  its  eaaton 
border,  and  a  mountain-tract  in  the  Crimea  be  excepted,  there  Is  In  this  immense  region  no  part 
elevated  more  than  500  feet  above  ito  base,  or  1100  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  lliat  great  tract 
of  low  land  which  b^ns  hi  Northwn  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest  breadth,  exceed* 
ing  1800  miles ;  and  the  water-shed  which  divides  the  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Baltic,  AroUe  Ocean, 
Black  Sea,  and  Caspian,  consists  merely  of  a  table-land,  in  the  N.  B.  parts  called  the  UwalU  and 
Yaldai  Hills,  who^e  declivities  form  long  and  goierally  Imperceptible  slopes.  The  most  fertile 
r^on  traverses  the  central  part  north-eastward,  from  between  48<*  and  52<*  on  the  W.  to  between 
63^  and  66**  N.  lat.  on  the  E. ;  and  lies  between  StS**  and  fiO**  E.  lone.  Farther  north,  the  eoantry 
is  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  forests  or  bogs,  until  we  arrive  at  the  shores  of  the  White 
Sea  or  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  is  mostly  a  swampy  desert,  particulariy  towards  the  N.  B.,  be- 
twem  the  Urals  and  the  river  Mexen,  the  region  of  the  iundnu.  The  fertility  also  decreases  to 
the  S.  of  the  central  roglon,  especially  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  the  tteppa  of  Southon  Russia 
and  of  the  river  Volga,  which  are  vast  plains,  formed  chiefly  of  sand,  and  destitute  of  wood,  ex- 
cept here  and  there  a  stunted  bb^. 

TV  0imat€  of  Russia  is  much  colder  than  that  of  other  European  countries  In  the  same  latitude ; 


and  the  farther  we  proceed  eastward  the  temperature  becomes  still  lower,  arising  fh>m  the  dreary 
uncultivated  surfitce  of  the  land,  its  distance  from  the  ocean,  and  the  vast  regions  traversed  by  tlie 
north  and  east  winds.  The  summer  heat  of  Russia,  however,  is  in  generaiRreater  than  in  other 
oouDtries  under  the  same  parallels.  The  provmoes  uriiich  bordw  on  tne  Baltic  and  on  the  White 
Sea  have  a  wet  climate ;  and  this  feature  extends  to  the  elevated  tract  which  borders  the  basis 
of  the  Volga,  on  the  N.  and  W.  Farther  east  the  rain  decreases  In  quantity ;  and  the  southern  dii- 
tritits  have  a  dry  climate. 

The  vcui  ForesU  of  Russia  constitute  one  of  its  most  ranarkable  features,  and  a  principal  sooree 
of  wealth ;  the  timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  ashes  derived  from,  them  forming  staple  exports.  They 
abound  diiefly  in  the  north,  covering  about  three-fourths  of  its  extent  between  65**  N.  lat.  and 
the  Volffa ;  the  trees  bebig  ptaie,  flr,  huvfa,  alder,  and  birch,  with  a  few  limes.  The  central  pro- 
vhioes,  between  the  middle  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dnieper,  have  scarce^  sufBdeot  wood  lor 
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tbeir  own  consumption ;  but  extensive  forests,  chiefly  pine  and  fir,  occur  on  the  W.  of  this  tract, 
especially  on  the  swunpe  of  Pinsk  and  Ratnor,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  whence,  and  by 
■the  Vistula,  much  of  the  produce  of  the  district  is  conveyed  to  the  Pnissisin  ports  of  Memel 
and  Dantsic,  and  in  part  by  the  Duna  to  Riga.  To  the  east,  also,  of  the  central  oistrict  there  are 
extensive  pine  uid  fir  forests  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Yiatka :  and  of  oaks,  limes,  elms, 
and  ash,  in  those  of  Kasan,  Nixnei-Movgorod,  Pensa,  and  Saratov.  The  oak  forests  are  chiefly 
on  the  Volga  near  Tcheborsar.    The  southern  provinces  are  almost  entirely  without  trees. 

Jn  Mineral*  Russia  is  rich.  The  chief  mines  are  situated  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  and 
those  which  occupy  the  vicinity  of  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia.  In  1837,  the  produce  of  gold  from  the 
Ural  and  Siberian  mines  was  about  470  poods,  equal  in  value  to  nearly  £1 ,000.000 ;  that  of  silver, 
from  the  Altai  and  Siberian  mountains,  3000  poods,  £390,000 ;  and  the  aimual  produce  of  platina, 
chiefly  in  the  Urals,  is  about  140  poods.  Copper  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  310,000  poods  a-year, 
chiefly  in  Olonetx  and  the  Ural  and  Altai  ranges ;  lead,  40,000  poods ;  and  hron,  about  170,000 
tons,  chiefly  in  the  Urals ;  also  In  the  Altai,  Caucasus,  Valdai  Hills,  dec  Other  metals  and  coal 
exist,  but  they  are  not  worked.  Salt  is  procured  in  the  Urals,  the  Crimea,  and  other  places,  chiefly 
in  the  E.  and  S.  provinces ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  where  it  is  imported  fh>m 
England  and  Austria. 

Affricultwre  is  but  in  its  first  stage ;  yet  the  grain  produced  Is  much  more  than  is  required  for 
the  consumption.  Tlie  S.  Baltic  countries,  Poland,  Mid  the  governments  nearest  to  Moscow,  have 
the  greatest  proportion  of  cultivated  land.  Rye,  uie  most  common  grain,  mav  be  grown  in  all 
parts  except  the  Arctic  region  and  the  steppes ;  it  is  produced  in  greatest  quantity  in  the  district 
between  ^e  cataracU  of  the  Dnieper,  hi  iS"  N.  lat  on  the  S.  and  the  Volga  on  the  N.  The 
CQltivation  of  barley  extends  to  67°  N.  lat.  Oats  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  districts  through 
which  the  great  roads  and  water-courses  run ;  but  thev  do  not  succeed  N.  of  6S^  N.  lat.  Wheat 
Is  a  principal  object  of  culture  in  the  fertile  tracts  along  the  southern  rivers,  especially  in  the 
Ukraine  (a  country  comprising  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Kiev,  and  Poltava),  and  in  Voronetz,  Tambov, 
Pensa,  and  Simbirsk ;  the  produce  of  which  districts  is  largely  conveyed  to  Odessa  and  Taganrog 
for  exportation.  Farther  north  wheat  is  leas  grown,  though  in  some  favoured  spots  it  succeeds 
to  W  and  even  5ff*  N.  lat.  Millet  is  grown  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Don,  Oka,  and  Diesna ;  and 
maiae  at  the  8.  extremity  of  the  empire. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  more  extensively  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  country ;  both  succeed 
up  to  65**  N.  lat :  but  the  chief  localities  are  those  adjoining  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga,  in  the 
governments  of  Tver,  Jaroslav,  and  Kostroma :  they  form,  with  linseed  and  hempseed,  staple 
exports  from  the  Baltic  ports  and  Archangel.    Tobacco  is  much  cultivated  in  the  Ukraine. 

Of  other  rural  products,  the  most  important  are  black  cattle  (also  principally  in  the  Ukraine),  the 
tallow  and  hides  of  which  are  extensively  exported;  and  sheep,  which  are  still  more  numerous,  thoush 
the  wool  is  in  general  of  inferior  quality.  Horses  and  goats  also  abound ;  likewise  hogs,  tne 
bristles  of  which  are  largelv  shipped  from  the  northern  ports ;  and  in  the  regions  acyoinmg  the 
Arctic  Ocean  numerous  wild  animals  are  killed  for  their  skins  and  fur.  The  rearing  of  bees  is  a 
principal  occupation  of  some  tribes,  especially  in  Kazan  and  Oufa,  and  the  wax  produced  is  very 
oonsiderable. 

The  FUheriet  of  most  value  are  those  of  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  of  the  Sea  of  Azof; 
bat  except  some  caviar  and  isinglass  from  the  S.  ports,  scarcely  any  of  their  produce  is  sent  to 
other  countries. 

Mam^acturesyren  called  into  premature  existence  by  Peter  the  Great,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  the  protective  rv^em,  thev  have  risen  to  some  consideration,  especially  of  late  years.  The 
establishments  in  1839,  exdudve  of  mines,  furnaces.  Mid  smelting-houses,  were  6856  in  number, 
employing  412,031  work-people ;  which,  according  to  the  official  report,  was  an  increase  in  three 
▼ears  of  840  manufactories,  and  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  workmen.  Of  these  manufactories,  616  were 
for  woollen  goods ;  827  silk ;  467  cotton ;  867  linen ;  and  486  metal  wmvs  :  the  rest  consisted 
chiefly  of  tanneries,  tallow  melting-houses,  candle  and  soap  works.  The  chief  seat  of  manufisc- 
tores  is  Moscow  and  Its  government ;  and  next,  the  govemm^ts  of  Vladunir,  Niznei-Novvorod, 
Saratov,  Petersburg,  and  Tula.  The  Russians  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  leather ;  and  from 
tbeir  advantages  in  respect  to  raw  material,  their  canvass,  strong  linens,  cordage,  felt,  mats, 
potashes,  so^,  candles,  caviar,  and  isinglasB,  are  quite  as  good  as  those  made  elsewhere ;  but  in  al- 
meet  an  other  branches  their  products  cannot  compete  with  those  of  Western  Europe,  more  espe- 
cially Britain,  as  to  finish,  durability,  and  cheapness ;  and  their  existence  is  therefore  dependent 
npon  the  continuance  of  a  restrictive  or  rather  prohibitory  system  of  import  duties.  The  annual 
▼aloe  of  the  Russian  manufactures  was  estimated  in  1837  at  £23,000,000 ;  and  in  1841 ,  at£30,000,000. 
The  Inland  Trade  is  very  extensive ;  and  it  is  facilitated  by  the  vast  means  of  internal  communi- 
cation afforded  by  the  Volga,  Dwina,  Niemen.  Duna,  Don,  Neva,  and  their  tributariee,  which, 
from  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  are  nearly  all  navigable,  especially  those  which  rise  north- 
ward of  55^  N.  lat.  And  this  navigation  has  been  improved  by  canals,  by  means  of  which  the 
Volga  to  connected  with  the  Neva  and  the  Dwfaia,  so  that  goods  may  be  sent  by  water  from  St 
Petenbun  or  Archangel  to  Astracan  and  the  Caspian.  The  Volga  has  also  been  united  with  the 
Don,  whidi  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  the  Pripet,  a  branch  of  the  Dnieper,  is  Joined  to  the 
Bog,  an  aflinent  of  the  Vistula,  thus  connecting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  The  frost  inter- 
rupts thto  navigation  during  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  year ;  but  again,  it  affords  great  facili- 
ties to  land-carriage  and  travelling  by  means  of  sledges.  There  are  few  good  roads,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  between  Petersbui:g  and  Moscow,  and  some  other  principal  lines.  Moscow  is  the 
pnncipal  entrepAt  of  the  inland  trade.  But  a  great  portion  of  it  is  carried  on  by  means  of  annual 
fairs,— the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  ofNiznel-Novgorod,  the  eentre  of  the  immense  sys- 
tem of  inland  navigatk>n  we  have  Just  noticed,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the 
Yo^  Thto  fair,  which  beghis  June  89,  to  frequented  by  about  300,000  strangers,  induding  many 
from  Western  Europe  and  even  the  firontiers  of  China ;  and  in  1830,  the  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
posed was  £7,850,000 ;  while  at  twenty-one  other  principal  fairs,  the  diief  of  which  were  those 
of  Irfoit,  Romna,  Oharkov,  Kursk,  and  Rostov,  the  amount  exposed  was  £8,700.000. 

The  External  Commerce  of  Russia  to  cramped  by  the  prohibitory  qrstem  of  import-duties  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  her  home  manufactures}  it  is  further  impeded  by  the  small  extent 
of  her  avaiUble  seacoast,  and  by  the  obstructions  to  its  navigation  for  a  oonsiderable  period  of 
tbeyearbyice.    Still,  the  wanu  of  M  vast  a  population  render  its  amount  in  the  aggregate  very 
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•od  the  Haaat  Towns ;  bnt  (except  with  the  United  8taiee  and  Onba)  there  ia  little  intei 
with  more  remote  places.  Besides  her  maritime  commerce,  however,  Raasla  carriea  oo  *  c 
erahle  trade  bv  famd  across  her  European  and  Asiatic  frontiers.  In  this  wsj  tea  and  other  artklsi 
are  procured  from  the  Chinese,  with  whom  an  exchange  of  commodities  takes  place  al  Kiaekla. 
In  189»,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Russia  i^s»0,000,000  mUes,  or  £  14,780,000 ;  aad  the 
ihippinf  despatched  (exclusive  of  coasters)  amounted  to  6589  vessels,  l,184,<f9S  tons ;  of  winek 
only  1061  vessels,  165,990  tons,  were  RuMian.  Of  the  shipping  entered,  nearly  two-4hirds  w«« 
In  ballast,  arising  fi-om  the  coarse  and  bulky  nature  of  the  exp<Mls  compared  wfth  the  impofta. 

The  British  trade  took  its  rise  fai  the  reign  of  BUabeth.  shortiy  after  the  disooYcry  (IBM),  ky 
Richard  Chancellor,  of  Ardiangel,  the  port  to  whidi  it  was  long  confined.  NotwithstaoAng  tbs 
existfaig  restrictions,  it  is  very  extensive,  thou^  inconsiderable  to  what  it  might  boooae  uadv  a 
system  of  ft«e  trade ;  no  other  countries  In  the  globe  being,  naturally,  better  fitted  to  snpnfy  cadi 
other's  wants.  The  annual  amount  of  British  produce  and  manufMtures  (according  to  the  dedani 
value  In  England)  Imported  into  Russia,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  IfiSft,  wss 
£\  ,488,900 ;  and  on  an  avence  of  the  five  years  endinc  1840,  £l  ,76S.9(NIl  About  two-thlrte  of 
the  whole  consist  of  cotton-twist  and  yam :  the  only  other  article  of  any  oonsequenoe  la  wooOa 
doth  (nearly  £190,000);  the  remainder  is  chiefly  made  up  of  cottons,  machinefy,  coals,  llardwar^ 
Iron  and  steel,  salt,  refined  sugar,  tin,  woollen  yarn,  ale,  and  beer.  Considerable quaotitiee  of  faidiie 
(about  1.000,000  lbs.),  coffee,  cochineal,  sheUac.  logwood,  pepper,  pimento,  raw  cotton,  quki* 
•Over,  rum,  tea,  wine,  and  other  foreign  and  colonial  products,  are  likewise  supplied  by  firitaia. 
The  returns  from  Russia  embrace  aU  her  staple  products  already  described.  In  1840,  the  pitedpal 
quanUties  were— 870,400  cwts.  fiax,  tow,  and  oodiUa ;  668.840 cwts.  hemp ;  1,115,0U  ewta.  taDov{ 
4.517,998  lbs.  sheeps'  wool ;  1,476,761  lbs.  brisUes ;  435,611  quarters  wheat  and  oats ;  14,441  cwts. 
hides;  39,988  cwts.  skhis;  984,100  ells  and  3000  plecee  linens ;  9,667,316  bushels  Hnaeed;  19^ 
lasts  tar ;  beddes  timber,  ashes,  rhubarb,  rapeseed,  and  othw  articles. 

The  RuaUm  mert^aiUt  aro  divided  into  three  guilds  or  olaases  of  dUUerent  dogree,  to  one  of 
which  every  merchant  must  belong,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  ot  his  trade,  by  boldlag  aa 
adequate  annnal  license.  And  the  orivOegeoftradlnff  is  granted  to  foreigners  not  owinfaDeglaaee 
— iM,  as  Mttted  merdiants,  titjled/vre^  g%ieHt  e  and,  9ii,M»troveatmff  merchants,  making  short 
resideDce.  There  Is,  besides,  the  body  of  petty  dealers  or  tradtaig  peasants,  divided  into  km 
classes  of  difliBrent  degree,  whidi  are  also  regulated  by  annnal  Hcenses.  The  dilef  other  dasass  ate 
the  boors,  a  Und  of  slave  peasantry,  who  compose  tne  bulk  of  the  oopulation ;  and  the  nobks. 
Of  the  latter,  many  are  extensively  engaged  in  manuihctures.  In  which  they  employ  tbdr  boon 
as  workmen. 

The  produce  in  dlflbrent  parts  of  the  country  Is  bought  up  by  tnvelUng  dealers,  who  pfepare 
and  transport  it  for  sale  to  the  seaports,  frontier  towns,  and  frJrs ;  where  in  return  they  pnrduM 
supplies  of  foreign  goods.  In  the  trade  with  the  Baltic  ports  these  dealers  lay  In  thdr  atocss  in  ths 

interior  between  October  and  Mardi,  and  trann>ort  them  to  the  ports  during  the  spring  a~  ' 

"^   -     •  ••  -^         -  -  '-     "  ncasalel 


months  fbr  ddivery.  If  previously  contracted  for,  to  the  porchasors,  or  for  chance  sale  for  eocporta- 

tion.    The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  wealthy  merchants  of  foreign  

fordgn  subject*,  including  many  Germans  and  British,  settled  at  the  seaport  i 


tion.  The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  wealthy  merchants  of  foreign  extiaetlon,  partly 
fordgn  subject*,  including  many  Germans  and  British,  settled  at  the  seaport  and  fhmtier  towns, 
and  also  at  Moscow,  whose  connexions  abroad  enable  them  not  only  to  pay  ready  money  to  the  InlaM 


dealer  for  the  produce  they  buy  of  him,  but  also  to  make  advancee  thereon  without  intenast  at  fixed 
contiact  prices,  6  or  8  months  before  deliveiy,  besides  granting  long  credits  to  the  same  parties, 
and  other  inland  buyers  In  sdUng  to  them  goods  hnported  or  reodved  on  consignment.  (Clarke 
BusOaTrader'iAsiiHcmL) 

Baltic  Ports. 
t  PeUr^ntfff,  the  magnificent  capital  of  the  empire,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  In  170S,  Is 
'^'    *  •  ■'••66^1?rriongr30M»'E.,  onthebanksandisIandsoftheNeva,! 


situated  in  hit.  60"  66"  NTTtong.  30*  lO"  E.,  on  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Neva,  near  tts  i 

at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pop.  fo  1830,  476,00a  It  excels  aU  the  other  clti« 
In  manufactures  and  commerce,  though  its  navigation  is  closed  by  frost  generally  fimn  November 
until  Bfay.  Above  19,000  barks  annually  arrive  from  the  interior  with  artidesfor  oonsomptioDaod 
shipment.  In  1830,  the  prindpal  exports  were— 930,000  poods  fiax  (not  half  the  usual  quantity,  II 
may  be  remarked) ;  9,966,000 poods  hemp ;  3,700,000  poods  tallow;  106,000  poods  hkles:  894,000 
poods  Iron,  mostly  hi  bars ;  184,000  pieces  lalldoth,  ravenducks,  and  flem;  6,000,000  aretalaes 
diaper,  drilUngs,  and  crash;  170,00(i  chetwerta  wheat,  lye,  and  oats;  76,000  pooda  bristles; 
883,000 pieces htth-wood and  battens;  80,000  poods  sheepe*  wool;  318,000  poods  hempssed  oQ; 
80,000  poods  copper:  195,000  poods  corvfaige ;  and  448.000  poods  potash:  the  chief  other  aitidss 
were  feathers,  hair,  Wnglaas,  quills,  rhubarb,  calf-skins,  ftirs,  soap,  and  candles.  In  the  same  year 
theprindpalimportswere— 980,000  poods  cotton  wool;  600,000  poods  cotton  yarn;  1,900,000  poods 
sugar,  ahnost  au  Havannah ;  700,000  poods  salt ;  madder,  Indigo,  brimstone,  alum,  gum,  mao* 
. \ .         . "      1  and  drysalterlesTfruit.  herrii^B,  had 


ganese,  odire,  querdtron,  dye-woods,  and  othw  drags  anu  urT«H»«rK>«  §  ■»«••,  H«nuKa,  aoH 
(300,000  poods),  Un,  xhic,  oIives>a  (170,000  poods) ;  dlk  riband  and  lMUldkerchlef^  camhrks. 
muslins,  and  tulle ;  pepper,  rum,  tobacco  (60,000  poods) ;  champagne  and  other  wines ;  wooDan 
goods-  and  camlets.  And  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £6,060,000,  and  of  the  tanports, 
£9,075,000 ;  embradng  together  about  two-thirds  of  tbs  external  commerce  of  the  empire. 

Onmstadt^  the  port  or  8t  Petmborv,  likewise  the  prindpal  statfon  of  the  Russian  navy.  Is  sitnatad 
in  an  Uand  99  mUes  distant,  hi  kt.  60"  69'  N.,  long.  ^  46"  R  The  mercantile  port  to  safe, 
deep,  and  commodious.  The  channel,  higher  up,  is  available  only  for  craft  not  drawing  more  thaa 
8  or  9  feet.  In  1838,  the  amount  of  shipping  despatched  firom  Oonstadt  was  1314  vessels,  961 ,681 
tons ;  of  which  765  vessels,  173,999  tons,  were  to  Britain ;  the  rest  chiefly  to  the  Hanse  Towns, 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Prussia. 

Riffa  lies  to  Ut  660  SJ'  N.,  long.  94»  6^  B.,  on  the  Duna,  about  7  mfles  from  its  embouehnrsL 
The  port  is  spacious;  the  river  is  also  wide ;  but,  havhig  a  bar,  vessels  drawing  mots  thaa  19 
or  13  feet  have  to  load  and  unload  the  whole  or  a  part  of  thdr  caiyoes  at  BoMeraa,  on  its  oot- 
side.  Pop.  60,000.  The  navlntion  is  generally  dosed  from  December  to  May.  In  1836,  the  value 
of  the  exports  was  £9,078,0007ths  cfatof  artides  being  flax,  99,560  tons,  £839,900 :  hemp,  14,000 
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tons,  £S54,000;  Unseed,  202,860  qnarton,  £849,000;  gitdn,  chieflrrye,  245,000  quartan,  £235,000; 
timber  and  deals,  £152,500.  The  Imports,  consisting  principally  of  tropical  produce,  maanibc- 
tures,  and  wine,  are  in  value  only  abont  one-third  that  of  the  exports.  In  1838,  the  amount 
of  sUpplac  despatched  was  1348  ressels,  180,968  tons ;  of  which  468  vessels,  77>220  tons,  went  to 
Britain ;  the  rest  raincipally  to  Denmark,  Netherlands,  and  Sweden. 

The  chief  other  Baltic  ports  are  Narva,  Revel,  Pemau,  Libau,  and  Windau. 

POBTS  OP  THS  WhITB  SKA. 

Arckangd  lies  on  the  Dwina,  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat  64°  32"  N.,  long.  ^  WE.  Pop. 
S5,000.  It  was  the  only  Russian  port  accessible  to  foreigners  down  to  the  foundation  of  Peters- 
hm% ;  after  which  it  lost  much  of  its  importance,  though  it  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
from  its  position  on  the  Dwina,  a  river  which,  besides  its  own  lengthened  course,  is  connected  br 
canals  both  with  the  Volga  and  the  Neva.  Its  navigation  is  generally  open  from  the  latter  part  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  October.  Exports,  chiefly  rye,  oats,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  hron,  mats.  Unseed, 
potash,  tallow,  tar,  pitch,  train-oil,  furs,  canvass,  coarse  linen,  cordage,  and  hair.  Imports, 
tropical  produce,  salt,  woollens,  cottons,  hardware,  and  herrings.  The  exports  vary  considerably 
in  amount  according  to  the  demand  for  com.  In  1838,  the  shipping  despatched  amounted  to 
73*700  tons,  including  55,260  tons  to  Britain ;  the  rest  chiefly  to  the  Netherlands  and  Sweden. 

OiM^,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  (tf  that  name,  carries  on  a  similar  trade. 

Ports  oif  tbs  Cabpiait. 

Astraean  lies  on  a  small  Island  In  the  Tolga,  30  miles  from  Its  embouchur^  In  lat  46^21'  N., 
krag.  48^  y  B.  Pop.  30,000.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  extensive  fisheries  carrlCi  on  hi  the  Yol^ 
and  Caspian.  The  fish  takoi  are  chiefly  sturgeon,  carp,  and  seal,  particuUrly  the  flrst ;  and  above 
80,000  barrels  of  caviar,  prepared  from  sturgeon  roes,  liave  been  exported  in  a  single  year.  Astra- 
can  Is  also  the  Reat  entrepdt  of  the  trade  with  Persia  and  the  countries  east  of  the  Caspian,*- 
transmitting  (chiefly  through  Armenian  merchants)  leather,  furs,  iron,  copper,  and  tidfow,  in 
exchange  for  silks,  cottons,  raw  silk,  drugs,  and  carpets. 

BdkUt  £tfther  8.,  is  the  only  other  Caspian  port  deserving  of  notice. 

Ports  of  tbb  Black  Sba  aio)  Ska  op  Asop. 

Orfessa  lies  fai  Cherson,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  lat.  46°  SS'  N.,  long.  30«  43*  E.,  In  a 
fine  bay,  with  suflident  depth  almost  to  the  shore  for  the  largest  vessels ;  it  beddes  possesses  a 
harbour,  with  aoconunodatlon  for  200  ships.  Pop.  63,000.  Although  now  ranking  next  to  Petwsburg 
in  importance,  it  has  grown  up  almost  wholly  since  1794.  From  the  year  1817  it  has  been  a  tnt  port, 
receiving  its  imports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  tropical  produce,  oil,  wine,  n>irits,  timber,  cotton- 
twist  and  raw  cotton,  silks,  woollens,  and  other  manufisctured  goods,  withhi  a  certain  enclosed 
apaoe,  exempt  from  duty.  Odessa,  from  its  advantageous  situation  and  privileges,  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  prodnce  of  S.  Ru»ia  destined  for  exportation.  Its  principal  staple  is  wheat,  of 
which  about  1,000,000  chetwerts  arrived  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  endhig  1840 ;  and  the 
aTersge  prices  of  the  best,  free  on  board,  in  the  same  period,  vras  34s.  6d.  per  quarter ;  and  it  is 
rarely  under  25s.  or  28s.  It  is  mostly  brought  from  the  Ukraine  in  carts,  owing  to  the  difBcult 
navigation  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester.  In  1839,  the  exports  consisted  of— 1,210,232  chetwerts 
of  wheat ;  abont  200,000  chetwerts  rye,  oats,  Ac ;  155,000  chetwerts  linseed ;  118,000  poods  wool ; 
and  223,192  poods  tallow ;  the  whole,  with  hides,  iron,  copper,  wax,  caviar,  potash,  beef,  ftirs, 
cordage,  sailcloth,  butter,  isinglass,  and  other  articles,  amounting  in  value  to  48,636,350  paper 
roUee,  or  £2,180,000.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Malta,  Constantinople, 
Haneilles,  and  Britain*  Its  navigation  is  much  less  interrupted  by  ice  than  Taganrog.  In  1838, 
the  amount  of  shipphig  despatched  (exclusive  of  about  060  coasters)  was  781  vessels,  206,588  tons ; 
and  the  amounts  since  have  been  stul  more  considerable. 

Tagawng  Ues  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  Sea  of  Asof,  in  lat  47*"  It'  N.,  long.  ^  56'  B.  Pop. 
17,000.  Its  roadstead  is  so  shallow  that  even  ships  of  moderate  bm^en  require  to  be  lightened  at 
Kertsch  or  Feodoeia ;  and  Its  navigation  is  generally  stopped  by  ice  from  November  to  March. 
StilL  its  advantageous  situation  for  intercourse  between  the  provinces  on  the  Don  and  the  Doneta 
and  foreign  countries,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian,  render  Its  trade  yery  consid* 
etable.  Exports,  com,  principally  wheat;  with  tallow,  hides,  cordage,  linens.  Iron,  and  hardware 
from  Tula,  oopper,  wax,  and  caviar.  The  imports  are  trifling.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Turkey 
and  Italv.  Snips  liable  to  quarantine  being  prohibited  from  entering  the  Sea  of  Axof,  much  dF 
the  fordgs  traae  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  coasting  vessels.  About  60,000  tons  of 
shipping  are  despatched  annually. 


e  other  porU  of  8.  Russia  are  Kertsch,  Feodosia,  and  Eupatoria  In  the  Crimea ;  Marioopol 
on  the  Sea  of  Axof ;  Ismail  and  Reni  on  the  Danube ;  and  Redut-Eale  on  the  coast  of  Circassia. 


MBABDiun  Aim  Wsiorts. 

Tie  British  or  Imperial  foot  and  inch  are  fai 
use :  also  the  Dutch  or  Rhineland  foot,  inch, 
and  palm ;  the  Russian  foot  =  13*75  Imp.  tnefaes; 
the  Moscow  foot  s  13*17  Imp.  inches ;  the  ar- 
dibie,  cloth  measure,  of  16  verchoks,  =  28  Imp. 
fnefaes,  and  100  archtoes  =  77*77  Imp.  yards ; 
the  sageoe  or  fathom  is  3  archines,  or  7  Imp. 
feet  Theversteormileof500  8agenes.orl500 
archines,  s  3500  Imp.  feet,  =  5  Imp.  ftirtongs, 
12 poles,  and 2 feet;  and  104  verstes  =i  1  degrse 
of  the  meridian  nearly. 

The  dedatine,  land  measure,  of  2400  square 
Hcenes  s  2  Imp.  acres,  2  roods.  32  pendiea. 

The  vedro,  liauld  measure,  of  100  tcharkeys, 
s  270  Imp.  gallons,  and  100  vedros  =  270*46 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  anker  contains  2  stekan  or  3 
▼MTM,  and  Um  oxhofi  ooDtains  6  anken. 


MiABintn,  MoKBY,  Bakks,  FntAMcsa,  Ac. 


The  tchetvert  or  chetwert,  com  measure,  of 
2  osmines,  4  payaks,  8  tchetveriks,  32tcfaetvert- 
kas,  or  64  garaiets,  =  5*77  Imp.  bushels ;  and 
100  chetwerts  =  ^'13  Imp.  quarters,  though  aft 
St  Petersburg  sometimes  reckoned  at  701 :  the 
hwt  is  16  chetwerts. 

The  pound  of  32  loths,  96  solotnlks,  or  6528 
grains,  ==  63181  troy  grains,  and  100  Russian 
lbs.  =  90*26  lbs.  avobdupols ;  the  pood  of  40 
Russian  lbs.  =  36  lbs.,  1  os.,  11  drams  avoirdu- 
pois, but  commonly  esttanated  at  36  lbs.  only ; 
and  10  poods  s  1  berkovetx :  the  Nurembtfg 
pound,  used  by  apothecaries,  =  5527  troy  grains: 
the  Dutch  carat,  used  in  weighing  precious 
stones,  =  ^  troy  grains  nearly. 

Gold  and  silver  are  wei^eo  with  the  Runian 
pound,  as  above :  and  thdr  fineness  is  expressed 
to  lototnikB  anddoUs ;  tba  pound  or  otiicr  walfht 
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being  divided  into  96  zolotnila,  and  the  solotnik 
Into  W  dolifc  

The  precedfaig  we  the  oflBeial  meMuree  and 
weights  of  Russia,  and  they  are  in  eeneral  use 
throughout  the  empire*  except  in  the  recently 
acquired  possessions,  and  in  a  few  places  where 
old  systems  continue  to  be  partially  employed : 
Of  the  latter  the  chief  are  the  folio  whig :~ 

RiM,—lWi  ells,  each  of  S  feet,  =  SOi»  Imp. 
yards;  and  13 ells  =  10 Russhm archines nearly. 
The  hogshead  is  6  ankers,  SO  viertels,  or  180 
stoofe;  and  100  stoofs  =  28-68  Imp.  gallons. 
The  last  of  oaU  is  00  loofs ;  the  Ust  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  Unseed  is  48  loofs ;  the  last  of  rye  is 
45  loob :  and  100  loofs  =  93*4A  Imp.  quarters, 
or  334  chetwerts  nearly.  The  shippond  is  90 
lisponds,  or  400  lbs. ;  and  100  lbs.  of  Riga  =  92*16 
lbs.  avoirdupoU ;  or  39  Riga  lbs.  =  1  Russian 
pood  nearly.    The  mark  =  3226  troy  grains. 

Pototuf.— The  ell  or  lokd  of  2feet  or  24  inches 
SE  22^  Imp.  faicbto ;  and  100  ells  =  63  Imp. 
yards.  The  mile,  20  to  the  degree,  =  6076  Imp. 
yards.  The  morgen,  or  acre  of  300  perches,  = 
1.384  Imp.  acre ;  and  30  morsens  =  1  wloka. 
The  gamieo,  liquid  measure,  of  4kwartas,  or  16 
kwaterkas,  =  4  French  litres,  or  3|  Imp.  auarta 
nearly ;  and  100  gamiecs  =  88  Imp.  gallons : 
the  becsksa  Is  U  gamiecs.  The  Warsaw  korsec, 
com  measure,  of4ewiercs,  32  gamiecs,  or  128 
kwartas,  =  3*62  Imp.  bnsheU ;  and  100  korsecs 
=r  44*02  Imp.  quarters.  The  pound  of  16  ounces, 
32  loths,  or  128  drachms,  =  6259  troy  gndns ; 
and  100  Polish  lbs.  =  89*41  lbs.  ayoirdupols :  the 
stone  is  32,  and  the  centner  160  Polish  lbs.  Bul- 
Uon  is  weighed  by  the  Warsaw  mark,  =  3113 
troy  grains ;  but  coins  by  the  Cologne  mark. 
MoifBT. 

The  integer  of  account  is  the  sllirer  ruble, 
which  is  di^ded  into  100  copecs,  and  equal  in 
Talue  to  3s.  1  id.  sterling ;  or  Ru.  6,  cop.  40,  = 
£l.  Formerly  accounts  were  kept  in  paper  or 
bank  rubles  similarly  divided ;  but  this  practice 
was  abolished  by  an  Imperial  ukase  in  1839, 
which  established  the  silver  ruble  as  the  only 
legid  measure  of  value  throughout  the  empire. 
This  ukase  fixed  the  exchange  of  paper  into 
•pede  at  the  rate  of  350  oopecs  in  paper  for  100 
copecs  hi  sUver ;  making  the  paper  ruble  worth 
loid.  sterling  nearly. 

The  coins  are,— In  gold ;  imperials  of  10  rubles, 
half-imperials  of  5  rubles,  double  ducats,  and 
ducats ;  the  only  gold  coin  minted  at  present 
Is  the  half-hnperial,  weight  971  troy  grafais, 
flnene8s88xolotniks,  or  H"i*i  f^^  ^"^  1^  ^^ 
sterling :  In  plathia ;  pieces  of  12, 6,  and  3  rubles : 
In  silver ;  rubles,  poltbis  or  k  mbles,  polpoltins 
or  i  rubles,  doubfe^grive  of  20  copecs,  aingle- 
grive  of  10  copecs,  and  pieces  of  15  and  5  copecs ; 
these  are  minted  at  the  rate  of  22|  rubles  of  the 
fineness  of  83^  zolotniks,  from  the  Russian  pound 
of  fine  silver :  In  ooppw ;  pieoea  of  2,  1,  and  | 
copecs. 

The  gold  coins  are  directed,  by  the  ukase  of 
1839,  to  be  received  and  paid  in  ail  government- 
ofllces,  with  an  agio  of  3  per  cent.  Thus,  the 
half-hnperial  of  5  rubles  is  reckoned  at  5  rubles 
15  copecs  in  silver. 

Days  of  grace,  10  for  bills  after  date,  and  3  for 
bills  after  sight.  The  Julian  Kalendar,  or  Otd 
Style,  is  stilTused  throughout  the  empire. 

Potond.— Accounts  are  stated  in  florins  {xMm) 
of  30  gros,  each  of  10  fen.  The  polish  florin, 
being  valued  at  the  r^e  of  84  to  the  Cologne 


mark  of  flnesilver,  is  equal  ^d.,  bat  is  eomnoh 
ly  esthnated  at  6d.  sterifaig. 
Barks. 

2V  Imvperiai  Atsigmati4m  BoNft,  opeoedln  SI 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  1770,  and  o<m?alei 
into  a  govemment  establishment,  170,  bm 
branches  in  all  the  principal  towns,  and  dreolsses 
the  national  paper-money,  sometimes  oaOed 
bank  assignats,  the  amount  of  whidi  outatand- 
ing,  January  1, 1839,  was  595,776,310  mUes  = 
£28,370.300.  The  notes  for  100,  50,  and  15 
rubles  are  on  white  paper ;  those  tor  10  rabks 
on  pink  mer ;  and  those  for  5  rubles  on  blae 
paper.  The  proportional  value  of  this  paper 
money  to  silver  is  fixed  at  31  to  1,  as  already 
noticed. 

According  to  official  accounts,  the  capital  af 
this  bank,  January  1,  1839,  was  £1,306,465; 
the  amount  of  their  deposits,  bdongiBg  U^  pri- 
vate parties,  £6,488,998,  and  to  govenuMBl 
offices,  £15,777.^1  >  hidudfaig  £lO,350j690  to 
the  Commercial  Bank ;  and  the  amount  of  kwas, 
£23,272,828,  due  partly  to  private  partis,  bat 
chiefly  to  govemment  oflSces. 

Tks  Imperial  C<m$itercial  Bank,  fbasded  aft 
8t  Petersburg  hi  1818,  partly  under  DMrcantfls 
direction,has  a  capital  of  30,000,000  paper  rubles 
=  £1 ,428,671.  It  receives  deposiU  of  coin  aad 
bullion,  and  has  a  department  for  transCanii« 
credits  on  the  principle  of  the  Bank  of  Hamboig. 
It  is  also  a  bank  of  ducount,  and  makes  advasess 
upon  mwdiandlse  of  home  fwodnctioQ.  Its  pro- 
per^ is  protected  against  taxation,  seqoestra- 
thm,  or  attachment ;  and  suhjects  of  countries 
with  wliich  Russia  may  be  at  war  are  entitled  at 
all  times  to  receive  back  their  depoaits.  The 
bank  has  brandies  In  all  the  principal  oommer- 
dal  towns;  and  In  1838,  the  gross  amoaoft  of  its 
operations  was  £60,240,917. 

There  are  likewise  two  Loan  Banks;— om 
established  for  the  nobility,  and  another,  a 
Lombard,  for  advancing  moner  on  pawn  and 
otherwise,— the  profits  of  whidi  bdtmg  to  the 
FoundUng  Hospital  of  8t  Petanbur^. 
FiNAircxa. 

The  Rofenue  accounts  are     ... 

but  its  annual  amount  Is  estimated  ; 

380,000.000  paper  rubles,or£  17,000,000;  of  which 
40,000,000  rabies  are  derived  from  a  c«pit 
tax  of  4  rabies  a-head  on  all  male  boon  beloi 


to  individuals,  and  on  s 


D  descriptions  of 


?S? 


men ;  90,000,000  from  the  obrok  or  rent,  paid  by 
all  male  boors  on  the  crown  estates ;  92,000,000 
frtim  customs  duties ;  100,000,000  fhun  mlrit 
duties ;  salt  monopoly,  10,000,000 ;  crown  mfaiea, 
16,000,000;  tax  of  11  per  cent,  on  the  declared 
capital  of  merchants,  8,000.000 ;  s^gnorage  on 
com,  8,000,000 ;  stamps,  Itcensea,  and  shnOar 
imposts,  7.000,000 ;  and  misoellaneoua  items, 
9,000,000  rabies.  The  taxes  are  partly  fiuned. 
Of  the  expenditure  very  little  is  known. 

TikfifoooiMi/JDeMamountcd,  January  1, 1839, 
exdnsive  of  the  bank  assignats  in  dreokuioa, 
to  935,146,692  rabies  =  £44,530,790 ;  coo^Mi« 
partly  of  terminable,  and  partly  of  intermiBable 
debts,  at  5  and  6  per  cent  Of  the  laUer,  then 
were  redeoned,  up  to  1839,  by  the  fnmminsion 
ers  for  the  Discharge  of  Debts,  £6,442,964.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  d^  was  contracted 
in  Amsterdam  and  London  ;  the  agents  In  the 
former  place  being  Hope  and  Company,  and 
in  the  latter,  Messrs  Rothschild  and  Badi« 
Brothers.  Transactions  In  the  foreign  debt  are 
generally  efliacted  at  the  fixed  exchange  of  Sk  Id. 
per  silver  ruble. 


RUSSIA  LEATHER  (Ger.  Ju/len,  Ras.  Jt{fi,  Yot^ff),  the  tanned  hides  of  oxen, 
manufactured  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  that  coun^.  It  is  so^  has  a  prominent 
ffrain,  considerable  lustre,  and  peculiar  odour.  In  colour  it  is  generally  red  or 
Black ;  the  former  ia  much  esteemed  for  binding  books,  and  maki^  articles  ^Hiera 
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a  fine  durable  leather  is  required ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  in  demand  in  Russia  for  shoe 
and  boot  making.  Both  Kinds,  when  genuine,  throw  out  a  peculiar  odour,  occa- 
sioned it  is  said  1)7  their  being  tanned  with  larch  bark,  mixea  with  spirits  of  tar. 

RYE  (Dan.  Att^.  Du.JRog,  Ft.  Seiale.  Get^Roggen.  Rmb,  Rasch,  Sel,  Jar), 
a  species  of  grain  iSecale  cereale)  resembling  wheat,  it  is  the  bread-corn  of  Ger- 
many and  Russia ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  comparatively  little  cultivated,  though 
in  1765  it  is  8U)>posed  to  have  been  consumed  in  £ii|'land  by  about  one-seventh  part 
of  the  population.  It  is  now  raised  chiefly  in  Northumberland  and  Durham ; 
though  m  the  latter  it  is  rarely  grovnialone^  out  mixed  vnth  wheat,  in  which  form 
it  is  called  masiin.  In  Scotland  it  is  sovni  m  various  places,  particularly  on  poor 
moorish  soils  in  elevated  districts,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted.  In  Orkney  and 
Argyllshire  it  is  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  straw  plait 

s. 

SABLE  (Fr.  Zibelme,  Ger.  Zobel  Rus.  Sobal),  a  species  of  weasel  {Mustela 
Mtbellina),  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  and  rich  colour  of  its  f^,  the  hairs  of 
-which  turn  with  equal  ease  in  every  dilution.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  North- 
em  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Samoieda,  Yakutsk,  Kamtschatka,  and  Russian 
Lapland,  it  is  found  of  the  richest  quality  and  darkest  colour.    ||Fubs.] 

SADDLES  and  Harness  are  made  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Umted  Kingdom,  but 
the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  London.  A  pro|p>essive  increase  has  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  the  foreign  demand  for  these  articles ;  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  annual  exports  is  now  nearly  £100,000.  They  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  West 
and  East  Indies,  and  in  smaller  parcels  to  Australia,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  Spain, 
Brazil,  and  other  countries. 

SAFFLOWER  (Fr.  Cartame.  Ger.  Sqfilor.  It.  Zaffnme\  the  flowers  of  an 
annual  plant  (,Carthamu$  Hnctorius)  growmg  in  Egypt  and  tne  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  They  are  of  an  oranjge-red  colour,  and  are  brought  to 
this  country  in  a  dried  state,  for  the  sake  of  a  dve  which  is  extracted  from  them.  About 
£000  owts.  are  annually  imported,  which,  with  the  exception  of  fVom  300  to  500  cwts. 
from  the  United  States,  are  brought  almost  wholly  from  the  East  Indies.  About 
half  this  auantity  is  entered  for  home  consumption.  SafElower  is  chiefly  used  for 
djeing  silk ;  producing  difi^erent  tints  of  red  and  orange  according  to  the  altera- 
tives employed  in  combination.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  rouge.  The  dye  is 
sometimes  made  into  cakes,  termed  stripped  saMower, 

SAFFRON  (Fr.  5te/ran.  Ger. Saffiran,  lUZafferano,  Sp. -4Wran) consists  of 
the  summits  of  the  pistils  of  the  Crocus  saiitms,  a  bulbous  mant,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  cultivated  near  Saffron  Walden  in  Essex. 
The  pistils  are  generally  dried  and  compressed  into  flim  cakes,  but  the  finest,  called 
half  saffron,  consists  of  the  pistils  merely  dried.  Gake  saffiron  should  be  chosen  fresh, 
neither  dry  nor  very  moist,  close,  of  a  fiery  oranj|e  red  colour,  and  an  acrid  diffusive 
odour.  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  bladder  within  a  tin  box.  The  English  saffron  is 
superior  to  any  that  is  imported.  It  is  used  as  a  colouring  substance,  and  to  a  small 
enent  in  medicine.  Meadow  saflVon  is  a  bulbous  plant  iColchicum  autttmnale)  of 
a  different  kind,  the  roots  and  seeds  of  which  are  uso  employed  medicinally. 

SAGAPENUM,  a  gum  resin,  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  assafoetida  (Ferula 
Persica),  It  is  sometimes  a^lutinated  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  but  ought  to 
consist  chiefly  of  whitish  shining  grains,  tenacious,  and,  when  softened  by  heat, 
very  viscid,  liaving  a  smell  resembbng'gum  ammoniac,  and  a  taste  like  assafoetida. 
It  IS  inflammable,  but  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  vniter.  Sagapenum  is  used 
in  medicine,  holding  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  assafoetida  and  galbanum.  It 
is  imported  from  Alexandria. 

SAGO,  a  farinaceous  ahmentary  substance,  obtained  from  the  pith  of  several 
species  or  palm,  found  in  the  Eastern  Islands  and  S.  E.  of  Asia.  The  quantity 
yielded  by  one  tree  is  very  considerable,  sometimes  500  or  600  lbs.  The  pith  is 
excavated,  separated  from  the  filaments  in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  is 
baked  into  cakes,  and  in  this  state  forms  a  principal  article  of  food  in  the  Eastern 
Islands.  That  which  is  imported,  however,  occurs  in  the  form  of  grains,  from 
having  been  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  when  half  dry,  upon  hot  plates  of  iron. 
Of  this  granulated  kind  there  are  two  varieties — pearl  sago,  in  smaU,  hard,  semi- 
transparent  grains,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  and  the  common  or  brown  sa^o, 
in  htrger  grains,  about  the  size  of  pot  barley.  Both  are  inodorous,  with  an  m- 
npid  taste.  In  many  of  its  properties  sago  resembles  starch.  It  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  light  nutritive  aiet  for  cniloren  and  invalids. 
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The  beet  aago  is  the  prodnoe  of  Siak  in  Sumatn ;  that  of  Borneo  is  next ;  and 
the  produce  of  the  Mofueeas,  though  neatest  in  ouantity,  is  lowest  in  estinatioB. 
The  great  emporiom  of  the  trade  is  ^ngapore.  The  annual  eonsnmption  of  (hb 
oountrr^in  1820  only  1400  owts.~is  now  upwards  of  65,000  owts^  ansiDg  mabQy 
from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  74b.  8d.  to  Ifl^per  ewt. 

SAILCLOTH  on  CANVASS  (Du.20tAiof  Jr.  Ti.TaUeiLwtUe.  Gfae.  StgeHmek 
It.  CanevoMMo,  Loma.  Bus.  Parustina,  Por.  &  Sp.  Xono),  a  ooarse  strong  tthik, 
woTen  of  hemp  or  flax.  It  is  made  in  boUs,  each  of  28  ells  or  36  yards ;  and  the 
qualities  are  numbered  from  No.  1,  the  stronmt,  used  fbr  storm  sails,  to  No.  (^ 
employed  for  the  smallest  ones,  such  as  small  studding  sails,  &c  Dundee  is  the 
chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  in  Britain. 

ST  HELENA,  a  small  island  of  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  subject  to  Britain. 

Thh  onhnportaat  {daod.  wfaicfa  is  only  aboat  101  mltof  In  leDgth  by  6i  la  breadth,  dedw  ft» 
interest  lolely  fromrtaaTingbeen  tbe  scene  of  Napoleon's  imprisonment  and  death  (1815-182I).  Tbs 
shores  are  rocky,  and  the  interior  is  a  lofty  plateau,  with  a  climate  mfld  hot  unbealthy.  At 
present  it  to  chiefly  used  as  a  place  (tf  refreshment  for  ships  prooeedfaig  northward ;  and  itsooamarei 
consists  in  the  importation  of  ship-stores,  not  exceeding  i^,0uO  a-year.  The  only  town  aad  port 
is  Jamestown,  hi  Ut  18<»  ly  8.,  long-ff**  46'W.,about07U  leagues  N.W.  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

SAL  AMMONIAC.    [Ammonia.] 

SALE  is  a  contract  by  which  the  proprietor  of  some  yaluable  commodity  ea^ 
gages  to  transfer  his  propertytherein  to  another  person,  in  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  money,  called  the  price.  The  person  who  sells  is  called  the  Tender  or  seller,  he 
who  buys  the  Tendee  or  purchaser.  The  essentials  of  the  contract  are— thai  there 
be  a  subject,  that  there  be  a  i>rice  ascertained  or  ascertainable  throni^  some  means 
agreed  on,  and  that  the  parties  be  capable  of  contracting.  The  parties  must  be  at 
one  as  to  the  subject ;  for  where  A  intends  to  sell  malt,  and  B  thinks  he  is  par- 
chasing  com,  whateyer  claims  may  lie  between  the  parties,  there  is  no  sale.  If 
the  agreement  be  founded  on  a  fraud,  it  is  void.  The  most  ordinary  deecription  of 
frauais  deception  or  misrepresentation  as  to  the  state  of  the  i>ropwty.  If  Uie  pur- 
chaser is  ttwart.  howeyer,  that  a  statement  is  a  misrepreeentation.  it  would  appear 
that  he  is  bound  to  the  barinin  :  for  the  fraud,  though  intended,  nas  not  been  his 
inducement  to  purchase.  Stipulations  that  saiies  shall  not  be  yoid  through  mis- 
statements, ana  that  the  property  must  be  taken  with  all  faults,  seem  only  to 
coyer  ordinary  defects,  but  not  to  protect  the  purchase  in  the  case  of  delibenta 
fraud.  Where  goods  are  sold  by  sample^  they  must  correspond  in  q^uality.  Con- 
cealment may  be  a  fraud,  as  well  as  misstatement ;  as,  where  a  pictnre  is  sold 
among  others  which  haye  belonged  to  an  eminent  connoisseur,  the  purchaser  beum 
led  into  the  mistake  that  it  belonged  to  his  collection.  It  is  a  fraud  to  take  adrantage 
of  imbecility  or  inebriety.  **  It  seems  to  haye  been  formerly  held,  eyen  in  equity,  tluLi 
a  party  entering  into  a  contract  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  not  entitled 
to  relief,  unless  some  fraud  or  oontriyanoe  had  been  practised  by  the  other  party  ; 
but  probably  the  contract  would  now  be  held  yoid  if  the  deraidant  could  diovr 
that  ne  was  so  drunk  at  the  time  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing,  althongfa 
the  drunkenness  was  entirely  his  own  act  **  {Morton,  135).  There  may  be  fraud 
on  the  side  of  the  purchaser,  which  yrill  yitiate  the  sale  ;  but  his  side  of  the  oontraoi 
does  not  admit  of  so  many  yarieties  of  deception  ;  and  it  is  yery  seldom  that  his 
act  can  be  shown  to  haye  affected  the  foundation  of  the  contract.  If  a  man  pur- 
chase goods,  and,  haying  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  them,  spends  the  money 
otherwise,  in  the  fhll  knowledge  that  he  has  no  other  resource  frt>m  which  they 
can  be  Mid,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fraud ;  but  the  contract  is  completed  before  it  is 
done.  There  may,  howeyer,  be  drcumstancee  showing  a  direct  fraudulent  desi^ 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase ;  as,  where  payment  is  giyen  in  a  fictitious  bill  or  m 
a  draft  on  a  banker  with  whom  the  purchaser  has  no  ftmds.  In  such  a  case, 
money  or  its  equiyalent  being  the  consideration  on  which  the  yendor  agrees  to  sell, 
and  worthless  paper  being  substituted,  the  contract  is  yoid ;  and  if  the  goods  haye 
changed  owners,  they  may  be  reclaimed.  When  a  fraud  is  discoyered,  if  the  party 
wishes  to  be  rid  of  the  bar||ain,  he  ought  to  take  immediate  steps  for  reooyering 
what  he  has  parted  with  ;  if  he  endeayour  in  the  mean  time  to  get  the  bmain 
otherwise  penormed,  he  will  probably  inyolye  himself  in  a  new  ctmtract.  'ftus, 
in  the  case  of  a  fictitious  draft,  if  the  seller,  instead  of  re-demanding  the  goods, 
were  to  endeayour  to  get  payment  for  them,  he  would  be  held  merely  as  pudng 
the  contract  on  a  different  footing.  A  sale  procured  by  fbrce  is  vitiated.  Sales 
inyolying  a  fraud  a^punst  third  parties,  for  immoral  purposes,  and  contrary  to 
public  policy,  are  yoid.    [Contract.] 

There  are  certain  requisites  of  the  article  sold,  generall:^  termed  In^ed 
warranties,  in  opposition  to  Express  warranties,  which  are  expUuned  below.  Tliers 
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mm  be  no  implied  wumnty,  howeyer,  as  to  the  ^neral  qnalitiee  of  the  article. 
Of  these  it  is  the  purchaser's  dat]r  to  satisfy  hunselt  In  ordinary  language, 
**  hie  eye  is  his  merchant ;"  and  implied  warranties  resolve  themseWes  into 
two  conditions,— 1«^  That  the  suhjeot  is  the  Tender's  own  and  at  his  firee  dis- 
poeal ;  and,  2d,  That  it  is  what  he  sells  it  for.  A  thing  stolen  or  fonnd  is  not 
at  the  lawrol  disposal  of  the  thief  or  finder,  or  of  any  person  deriTing  right 
through  them ;  hot  in  England  there  is  an  exception  in  favoar  of  a  fair  purchaser 
in  market  overt  or  in  open  market.  In  the  city  of  London,  eyery  day  except 
Sunday  is  a  market  day ;  and  cTery  shop  or  place  in  which  goods  are  exposed  for 
sale  is  the  market,  in  as  far  as  respects  the  kind  of  goods  there  sold.  A  whurf 
in  London  is  not  a  market  OTcrt.  in  Bristol,  and  whereTcr  a  special  custom  to 
that  effoct  is  established,  shops  are  market  overt  for  their  particular  commodities ; 
but  in  the  country,  generally,  market  overt  is  onlv  held  on  particular  days,  and  in 
a  particular  spot.  A  sale  in  a  bade  room  or  warehouse,  or  m  a  room  shuttored  up, 
or  during  the  night-time,  will  not  give  the  protection  of  market  overt ;  and  if  the 
porchaser  is  aware  of  the  bad  title,  the  safe  is  vitiated,  wherever  it  takes  place. 
The  doctrine  of  market  overt  does  not  extend  to  Scotlana.  There  **  the  possessor  of 
goods  which  have  been  stolen  by  him,  could  not  make  a  valid  sale  of  tnem  in  any 
circumstance  because  by  our  law  no  such  privilege  is  attached  to  sales  in  open 
market  as  in  England ;  and  the  seller  never  having  had  a  title  to  the  property  of  the 
ffoods  sold  in  himself,  could  not  give  such  a  title  to  a  purchaser  "  (Mroum  on  Sale, 
29).  As  to  the  other  implied  warranty,  that  the  subject  is  what  it  is  sold  for,  it  ia 
now  no  longer  law  that  the  amount  of  the  price  infers  a  virarranty  that  the  floods 
ahall  be  of  a  certain  quality.  Where  it  is  oonsistont  with  commercial  practice  to 
specitj  any  particular  kind  of  defect,  omission  to  stato  it  is  held  a  warranty  of 
soundness.  Where  the  article  is  supplied  for  a  particular  purpose,  there  is  an  im- 
plied warranty  that  it  is  of  the  kind  applicable  to  that  purpose ;  so,  when  ale  is 
purchased  for  the  West  India  market,  it  must  be  suited  to  stand  the  climate  ;  and 
if  a  horse  is  purchased  for  riding,  a  draught  horse,  however  valuable,  will  not  be 
a  fitting  substitute.  Where  a  IwA'gain  is  annulled  on  such  a  ground,  however,  it 
must  be  distinctly  known  that  im  special  purpose  was  understood  between  the 
parties,  and  that  the  buyer  was  ignorant  that  wlukt  he  has  purchased  is  unsuitable, 
where  a  warranty  is  express,  the  sale  is  vitiated  if  it  prove  false,  whether  the  pur« 
chaser  is  aware  of  ito  falsehood  or  not. 

jPorm.— The  essentials  of  sale  are— that  the  parties  oonsent  to  the  bargain ;  and, 
in  the  general  case,  evidence  of  that  consent  completes  the  transaction.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  law  has  required  certain  formalities,  without  which  no  sale 
takes  place.  Real  property  cannot  be  sold  in  BXij  part  of  the  kingdom  without  the 
intervention  of  writing.  The  Registration  Act  proviaes  specifically  a  form,  which  can- 
not be  departed  from,  in  the  vendition  of  ships,  which  will  be  found  fully  set  forth 
in  the  abridgment  of  that  act.  In  other  respects,  the  contract  of  sale  is  in  Scotland 
open  to  verrol  evidence  of  consent :  in  England,  however,  it  is  regulated  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  o.  3.  as  follows :— By  f  17,  *^  no  contract  for  the 
sale  of  any  good^  wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  pnce  of  £10  or  upwards,  shall 
be  good,  except  the  buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actually  receive 
the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  of  payment :  or 
that  some  note  or  memorandum  invrriting  of  the  said  bargain  be  made  ana  signed  by 
^parties  to  be  charged  bysnch  contract,  or  their  agente,  thereunto  lavrfully  author- 
ised."  By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  §  7,  this  section  is  extended  to  sales,  **  notwithistanding 
the  goods  may  be  intended  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  time,  or  may  not,  at  the 
time  of  such  contract,  be  actually  made,  procured,  or  i^ovided,  or  fit  or  ready  for 
deliveij,  or  some  act  may  be  requisite  for  the  making  or  completing  thereof,  or 
rendering  the  same  fit  for  delivery.*'  Sales  by  auction  are  ruled  by  the  statute. 
rAucTioN.]  **  It  is  said  that  a  sale  of  stock  is  within  the  statute,  though  this  has 
been  doubted,  because  there  can  be  no  actual  delivery  "  {Morton*  53).  It  would 
appear  that  sales  of  shares  in  public  companies  are  not  within  the  statote.  QThe 
deuvery  must  be  accompanied  by  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser ;  so,  where 
one  ordered  several  articles  in  a  shop,  some  of  which  he  marked  with  a  pencil, 
while  others  were  measured  in  his  presence,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  directions 
the  whole  were  sent  to  his  house,  but  he  refiised  to  receive  them,  it  was  no  sale 
(Astey  V.  Emery,  4M,^Sy  262).  Where  two  distinct  kinds  of  goods  are  purchased, 
delivery  and  acceptance  of  part  of  one  kind  will  not  affect  the  whole.  Constructiye 
delivery  may  take  place  as  to  bulky  articles,  e,  g,  by  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  ware- 
house, or  by  marking  the  purchaser's  name  on  the  goods.  It  is  not  sufficient  de- 
livery, however,  that  goods  are  measured  or  even  set  apart.    Delivery  to  an  agent  of 
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the  porohaser,  saoh  as  a  carrier,  if  ¥dth  the  purchaser's  knowledge  and  assent,  is 
sufficient.  Earnest  is  another  aJtemative.  It  must  consist  of  the  giving  away  of 
something  yaloable,  and  not  of  a  mere  sign  or  ceremony,  such  as  crossing  the  liaad 
with  a  shilling.  Another  criterion  bv  the  act,  is  a  written  note  or  memorandom  of  the 
bar^[ain,  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agents.  Much  latitude  is  allowed  in  inter- 
preting this  provision.  The  meaning  of  a  variety  of  documents  may  be  taken  con- 
jointly to  prove  a  sale ;  but  parole  evidence  will  not  be  admitted  to  control  snch 
meanmg,  though  it  may  be  employed  to  identify  the  handwriting.  The  price  on^t 
to  appear  in  the  vrriting,  if  it  nas  been  in  the  view  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  signatures  should  be  the  formal  automphs  at  the  end  of  the  doca- 
ment  which  generally  receive  that  dedgnation.  M,  A  B,  agree  to  sell,"  or  *^  Mr 
A  B  has  agreed,'*  &c.,  is  a  sufficient  signature  by  A  B.  The  names  of  both  parties 
must  appear  on  the  writing ;  but  the  signature  requires  to  be  only  by  the  party 
charged.  An  agent  signing  need  not  to  authorized  in  writing,  [tbincipai.  akd 
Agent.]    An  auctioneer  is  an  asent  in  the  meaning  of  the  sta^te.    [Auction.] 

Delivery, — According  to  Blackstone,  '*  as  soon  as  the  bargain  is  struck,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  goods  is  transferred  to  the  vendee  "  (ii.  448).  The  seller  is  after  that 
their  mere  custodier  ;  and  if  they  perish  their  loss  falls  on  their  new  proprielor. 
viz.  the  purchaser.  In  Scotland  a  different  doctrine  is  followed,  in  pursuance  or 
the  civil  law.  There  **  the  property  of  the  thing  sold  is  not  transferred  ^m  tiie 
vendor  to  the  vendee  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  contract.  .  .  .  De^verp  is 
necessary  to  change  the  property  "  {Brouniy  3).  The  distinction,  however,  is  httle 
more  than  nominal  In  England,  the  seller  retains  a  lien  on  the  thing  sold  for 
the  price,  and  thus  obtains  the  remedy  which  he  has  in  Scotland  by  continuing 
to  be  the  proprietor ;  and  in  both  countries,  goods  continuing  in  possession  of  the 
vendor  after  he  becomes  bankrupt,  accrue  to  the  benefit  <^  lus  creditors.  Hie 
removal  of  the  goods,  at  however  short  a  period  before  bankruptcy,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  take  them  out  of  the  bankrupt  estate.  Symbolical  delivery  will  be  sofficient 
in  the  case  of  huXkj  articles,  but  it  must  be  of  a  more  distinct  nature  than  the 
sort  of  delivery  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  complete  the  contract.  Trans- 
fer of  the  name  in  the  books  of  a  wharfinger,  the  assignment  of  a  bill  of  lading,  or 
of  any  sort  of  transfer-ticket,  is  delivery.  It  would  appear  that  a  marking  of  the 
purchaser's  initials  will  not  transfer  the  goods  in  the  seller's  warehouse  ;  but  that 
such  an  act  of  appropriation  as  bottling  wine  in  the  premises  of  the  seller,  and 
sealing  the  bottles  with  his  (the  buyer'^  seal,  will  be  sufficient.  Possession  by  an 
agent  is  possession  by  his  {ffindpal.  The  seller  may  specifically  ^propriate  the 
goods  to  the  purchaser,  by  giving  directions  to  transmit  them,  and  may  thus  take 
them  out  of  his  bankrupt  estate.  When  the  goods  are  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser 
or  his  agent,  they  become  part  of  his  estate,  and  go  to  the  creditors  on  nis  bank- 
ruptcy. Goods  sent  on  sale  and  return  are  part  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
consignee,  unless  they  have  been  left  unpacked,  and  without  any  right  of  owner- 
ship beinff  exercised  over  them. 

Price,  &c.— It  is  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  perform  his  share  of  the  contract^  by 
delivering  the  property,  or  giving  the  purchaser  all  facility  in  taking  possession  ; 
and  if  he  refuse,  the  purchaser  may  in  England  bring  assumpsit  for  non-delivery. 
In  doing  so  he  must  prove  that  he  has  penormed  all  the  conditions  incumbent  on 
him  :  and  especially  that  he  has  paid,  or  tendered  payment  of  the  price,  unless  the 
sale  DO  on  ci^t.  In  this  latter  case  the  vendor  nas  no  lien,  and  cannot  rduse 
delivery,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  the  goods  being  left  in  his  possession  until 
thepenod  of  credit  expires.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  purchaser  first  to  take  delivery 
of  the  goods,  and  then  to  pay  for  them.  The  vendor,  if  he  have  performed  his  own 
share  in  the  contract,  may  sue  him,  for  goods  bargained  and  sold,  if  the  property  be 
delivered,  in  which  form  he  will  recover  his  entire  price,  or  specially  upon  the 
contract,  in  which  case  he  will  recover  the  amount  of  damages  which  he  has  actually 
sustained.  In  Scotland,  there  is  no  such  distinction  in  the  form  and  effects  of  the 
action,  which  is,  in  all  cases,  an  ordinary  suit  for  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
for  damages,  the  result  beiuf  moulded  to  the  circumstances.  If  credit  is  stipulated 
for,  an  action  for  goods  sold  cannot  be  brought  until  the  period  of  it  has  expired, 
even  though  the  vendee  should  have  left  unperformed  some  special  condition  stipu- 
lated for  in  the  mean  time  (as,  that  he  shall  give  a  particular  bill)  or  thoueh  he  have 
given  unequivocal  tokens  of  a  fraudulent  intention  not  to  pay ;  the  remedy  in  such 
case  is  an  action  of  trover  for  recovery  of  the  goods,  on  the  nullity  of  the  contract, 
as  above.  If  the  purchaser  show  that  he  has  taken  the  proper  means  to  ^ect 
payment,  it  will  lie  on  the  vendor  to  show  that  he  has  not  been  pud,  by  proving 
that  the  money  intrusted  to  a  carrier  did  not  come  to  hand,  or  that  a  bill  sent  in 
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payment  was  dishonoured.  If  {he  vendor  have  taken  a  bill,  he  dves  credit,  and 
cannot  recover  on  the  ori^nal  transaction,  until  the  bill  is  dishonoured,  unless 
it  be  fictitious,  or  be  otherwise  unavailable,  as,  for  want  of  a  stamp.  If  the  bill 
be  lost,  the  seller  can  sue  on  the  original  contract,  securing  the  vendee  against 
having  to  pay  the  amount  to  a  third  party.  If  the  seller  have  given  directions  for 
transmitting  the  money  in  a  particular  manner,  the  buyer,  by  complying  with  the 
directions,  and  using  all  due  caution,  relieves  himself  of  responsibility,— any  loss 
which  may  occur  failing  on  the  seller ;  as,  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  purchase- 
money  should  be  transferred  in  the  books  of  the  mutual  banker  of  the  parties,  who 
thereafter  failed  (Eyles  v.  Ellis,  4  Bingh.  112).  Payment  to  the  proper  agent  of 
the  seller  will  release  the  buyer.  Wlien  no  price  is  named,  the  market  pnoe,  or, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  lowest  price  at  which  such  goods  are  sold,  will  be  the  cri- 
terion :  if  the  vendee  take  means  to  suppress  information  on  tms  point,  the  pre- 
sumption will  be  in  favour  of  a  high  price.    [Facttgr.    Principal  and  Agent.] 

{Morton  on  Vendort  and  Pwrchasers,  Smith' 9  Mercantile  L.^  393-431.  Brown 
on  Sale.) 

SALE?,  an  alimentary  powder  obtained  fVom  the  dried  roots  of  the  Orchis  plant 
iOrehis  nuuoula).    It  is  a  common  article  of  diet  in  Turkey  and  Persia. 

SALMA,  a  measure  of  capacity  in  Malta^  Naples^  and  Sicily. 

SALMON,  a  fish  iSalmo  talar)  common  m  the  nvers  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  northern  countries.  When  young  it  is  called  **  smolt ; "  **  salmon  peal'*  when 
a  little  older  but  under  2  lbs.  weight ;  and  **  grilse"  when  still  larger.  When 
Aill  grown  it  weighs  generally  from  6  to  12  lbs. ;  but  it  has  been  canght  so  large  as 
83  lbs.  Salmon  pass  the  summer  in  the  sea,  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  estuaries ; 
in  antumn  they  instinctively  ascend  the  rivers,  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  upper 
mnd  shallow  pools  about  the  end  of  the  season.  After  spawning  they  are  unfit  for 
food.  They  descend  the  rivers  veith  the  floods  at  the  end  of  winter  or  be^pnning 
of  spring,  and  ultimately  gain  the  sea,  where  they  quickly  recover  their  con- 
dition. The  first  attack  made  upon  them  is  in  the  summer  months,  when  they 
rove  close  along  the  coast  in  qnest  of  the  rivers  in  which  thev  annually  oast  tiieir 
spawn.  They  are  then,  as  well  as  in  the  estnaries,  caught  chiefiy  by  stake- 
nets  ;  whereas  in  the  rivers  they  are  taken  by  coble-nets  ana  other  devices.  The 
season  of  the  migration  of  the  salmon  varies,  depending,  as  some  allege,  on  the 
warmth  of  the  waters.  The  northern  rivers  are^  with  little  exception,  the  earliest ; 
the  number  caught  in  the  spring  is  small  compared  with  that  taken  as  the  summer 
advances. 

The  progress  of  population  and  manufactures  has  rendered  the  salmon  scarce 
in  EIngland ;  but  the  fisheries  in  the  Tay,  Tweed,  Don,  Dee,  and  other  rivers  in 
Scotliuid,  though  less  extensive  than  formerly,  still  send  an  annual  supply  of  be- 
tween 2.000,000  and  3,000,000  lbs.  to  London  ;  and  thev  continue  i^entifiU  in  the 
Erne,  Moy,  Bann,  Blackwater,  Shannon,  and  nearly  all  tne  principal  streams  along 
the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  Ireland.  The  nsh  are  carried  to  tovm  in  a  fresh  state, 
packed  in  ice,  firom  Scothbnd  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  quantity  pickled  at  the  fishing 
stations  is  now  exceedingly  small.  They  are  consigned  to  commission  agents,  who 
cha^rge  five  per  cent.,  and  run  the  risk  of  all  bad  debts.  The  average  wholesale 
price  for  the  season  m  the  metropolis  is  about  lOd.  per  lb. 

The  salmon  fishings  are  private  property,  and  many  of  them  are  of  great  value. 
Much  discussion  has  ftrequentiy  arisen  regarding  the  duration  of  the  close  time  and 
the  modes  of  fishing  in  differcAit  parts  01  the  nvers.  In  Scotland  the  prohibited 
period  extends  on  the  Tweed  firom  October  15  to  February  15 ;  and  north  of  the 
Tweed,  fh>m  September  14  to  Febmarr  1.  Heavy  penalties  are  imposed  on  the 
taking  of  spawn,  fW,  or  unclean  fish  (24  Geo.  II.  c.  23 ;  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  39). 

SAL  PRUNELLA.    [Nitrate  op  Potash.] 

SALT  (Du.  Zout,  Fr.  SeL  Ger.  Salx,  It.  Sale.  Por.  &  So.  Sal.  Rus.  Sol), 
the  muriate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium  of  chemists,  is  a  well-known  substance, 
of  the  highest  utility.  It  crystidlizes  in  cubes.  When  pure  it  is  not  deliquescent. 
One  part  is  soluble  in  2^hs  of  cold  water,  and  in  little  less  of  hot,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  crystallized  but  by  evaporation.  Specific  gravity,  2'125.  Salt  abounds  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  ever^r  where  contain  it,  though  in 
different  proportions.  In  England  and  elsewhere  it  is  found  in  large  masses,  or  in 
rocks  under  the  earth.  In  other  instances  brine  springs  afibrd  tne  means  of  a 
ready  snpply ;  and  throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  wuxdy^  districts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  the  soil  itself  abounds  with  it.  Sea-salt  is  obtained  in  three  ways  ;  Ut, 
In  oonntnes  baring  a  long  and  hot  summer,  and  a  soil  neither  muddy  nor  porous, 
it  is  formed  by  sofar  evi^ration  from  sea-water  collected  into  pools.    In  this 
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ittAiuier  it  is  prq>ared  in  Spain,  Poring  (partionlarly  at  St  Ubes)^ 
Tarions  placea  on  the  Mediterranean ;  in  India,  Ceyl<m,  Siam,  Tonqum,  and  ( 
and  from  all  these  parts,  except  the  last,  large  (joantities  are  exported.  2d,  la 
some  countries,  haymc  a  similar  climate  and  soil,  it  is  formed  by  solar  evaporatioa 
in  natoral  pools  which  spring-tides  have  proTioosl};  filled  with  sea-water.  Hut 
kind,  chemioidly  porer  than  that  first  described,  is  produced  and  exportad  in 
great  quantities  from  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands ;  from  Turk's  Island,  and  St 
Martiirs  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  frt>m  Kangaroo  Island  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Australia.  In  these  places  it  is  raked  or  soraped  into  a  heap,  and  is  at  onoe  fit 
for  exportation.  These  two  kinds  of  salt  are  known  under  the  name  of  ba^'$aiL 
ddf  Salt  is  manufactured  by  artificial  heat  from  sea-water ;  but  the  prooees  is  ex- 
pensire,  and  the  result  chemicaUy  impure.  In  this  manner  considerable  quuititks 
-were  formerly  manufactured  at  Lymington  in  Hampshire,  and  Tarious  other  places 
in  this  country ;  but,  since  the  abolition  of  the  duties,  theee  works  hare  been  either 
abandoned  or  greatly  reduced. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  important  source  of  siu>p^ 
consists  of  rock-salt  and  brine-springs.  In  England,  the  brine-springs  and  oeds 
of  rock-salt  are  of  such  extent  as  to  oe  alone  sufficient  to  supfily  tne  whole  worid 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  are  situated  chiefly  at  Northwich  and  other  plaoea 
contiguous  to  the  river  Weaver  in  Cheshire,  and  at  Droitwioh  in  Worcestershire. 
In  these  places  the  brine-springs,  firom  which  by  far  the  largest  supply  of  salt  is 
obtained,  nave  been  worked  from  a  very  remote  era ;  but  the  discovery  and  working  of 
the  fossil  salt  are  comparatively  of  modem  date.  The  produce  of  both  kinds,  however, 
has  been  of  late  years  much  increased  :  and  the  English  salt-trade  is  now  am  c^ 
ject  of  great  national  importance.  Besiaes  the  immense  home  consumption,  upwards 
of  12,000,000  bushels,  exceeding  in  value  £200,000,  are  annually  exnorted,  dueAy 
to  the  United  States,  Canada^.  Russia,  Prussia,  Grermany,  Uolluid,  Denmark,  Bel- 
glum,  and  the  western  coast  oi  Africa.  Salt  is  of  most  ext^isive  use  as  a  preservative 
of  food  and  as  a  condiment ;  as  a  source  of  soda,  muriatic  acid,  and  cuorine  ;  and 
for  various  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes.  Its  compaiative  value  is  de- 
termined by  its  purity  and  its  fitness  for  use.  That  kind  which  possesses  most 
eminently  the  combined  properties  of  hardness,  compactness,  ana  perfection  of 
crystals,  will  be  best  adapted  to  thepurpose  of  preserving  provisions,  because  it  wOI 
xemainj^rmanently  between  the  difierent  layers,  or  will  be  very  ipradually  dissolved 
by  the  fluids  that  exude  from  the  several  substances ;  thus  frumishing  a  slow  \m%  con- 
stant supply  of  saturated  brine.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  prepaiin/^  the 
pickle  or  of  striking  the  meat,  the  smaller-grained  varieties  answer  equally  well, 
or,  on  account  of  thdr  greater  solubility,  even  better,  provided  they  be  equally  pure. 
The  tax  on  salt  in  Britain  was  formerly  so  high  as  15s.  per  bushel ;  but  in  1&23  it 
was  reduced  from  that  rate  to  2s. ;  and  in  1825  it  was  wholly  repealed.  The  retail 
price  of  the  mineral  has  in  consequence  been  reduced  from  4)d.  to  id.  per  lb. 

SALTPETRE.    [Nithatk  op  Potash.] 

SALVAGE,  in  the  law  of  shipping,  is  a  remuneration  to  those  who,  by  gratui- 
tous exertion  or  risk,  save  a  ship  or  cargo,  or  any  portion  of  them,  from  destroctioa 
by  the  elements,  or  from  loss  by  capture.  It  is  not  due  to  those  who  are  bound  by 
law  and  contract  to  exert  themselves  on  the  occasion  ;  and  thus  the  mast^  and 
crew  can  have  no  salvage  for  services  in  protecting  their  own  vesseL  When  a 
vessel  is  captured,  salvage  is  due.on  her  recai>ture.  Salvage  is  due,  moreover,  in 
oases  where  accident  rather  than'exertion  or  risk  has  enabled  the  party  to  preserve 
the  property  ;  as,  where  portions  of  ship's  apparel,  anchors,  or  merclutndisa,  are 
picked  up  at  sea.  Passengers  are  not  in  the  general  case  entitled  to  any  reward 
for  assistance  in  saving  the  vessel,  in  the  safety  of  which  their  own  lives,  or  at 
least  their  comfort  andconvenience,  are  embarked ;  but  the  passenger  is  not  bound 
like  the  mariner  to  stick  to  the  vessel ;  and  if  he  remain  when  he  could  depart, 
and  perform  gratuitous  and  perilous  services,  he  is  entitled  to  a  consideration. 
*'  If  the  preservation  of  life  can  be  connected  with  the  preservation  of  property, 
whether  oy  accident  or  not,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  can  take  notice  of  it,  but  has 
no  power  of  remunerating  the  mere  preservation  of  life,  which  must  be  Ic^  to 
private  bounty  "  {Abbot,  508).  There  is  no  rule  for  estimating  the  amount  of  sal- 
vage in  all  cases ;  nor,  from  the  nature  of  the  claim,  does  any  fixed  rule  se^n 
capable  of  being  applied.  Where  the  amount  is  disputed,  the  jury,  or  (as  in  the 
oases  mentioned  below)  the  justices,  must  consider  the  whole  circumstances,  and 
award  accordingly.  The  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel— the  individuals,  in  short, 
who  have  exerted  themselves  or  incurred  personal  risk— are  those  who  are  primarily 
entitled  to  the  salvage  allowance ;  but  where  their  ship  has  been  put  in  peril,  or 
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has  snffttred  from  wear  and  tear,  the  owners  are  entitled  to  a  proportional  com- 
pensation. Where  third  parties  interfere  to  assist  in  a  saWace,  there  must  be  a 
clear  case  of  necessity  for  their  aid,  to  justify  their  claim  for  a  share  of  the  salvage- 
mone^r :  bat  it  is  a  rule  that,  in  case  of  preservation  from  an  enemy,  a  vessel  of  war, 
if  in  sight,  shares  in  the  salvage.  The  property  actually  benefited  is  charged  with 
the  expense :  and  so  freight  is  chargeable,  if  it  was  earned,  and  has  been  preserved 
by  the  act  or  the  salvors. 

When  propertj^  virrecked  or  abandoned  at  sea  is  found  and  taken  possession  of, 
the  finder  has  a  ben  on  it  till  a  reasonable  salvage  be  tendered  to  him.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  parties  whose  ri^t  and  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  property  are  present^ 
other  parties  are  not  entitled  to  take  possession  of  it.  or  to  interfere,  except  as 
assistants.  By  an  old  statute  (12  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  18),  sheriffi,  justices,  mayors, 
bailiffs,  heads  of  corporations,  constables,  head-boroughs,  and  tithing-men,  are 
bound  to  give  assistance  at  the  call  of  the  commander  of  a  ship  in  distress  on  the 
coast,  ana  to  demand  assistance  from  the  people  in  the  neignbourhood  or  f^om 
Tessels  at  anchor.  Bv  the  same  act.  the  salvors  in  such  a  case  must  be  paid  a 
reasonable  reward  withii  ""  '  '         •  •     - 

custody  of  the  custom-1 

three  justices  as  arbiters,  ay  'a>  ueo.  ii.  c.  lif,  $  d.  a  sumiar  remedy  was  given 
to  parties  voluntarily  giving  their  services  vrithout  oeing  commandea  by  official 
persons.*  In  England,  the  jurisdiction  in  salvage  cases,  other  than  as  above,  is  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  the  service  is  performed  at  sea  or  between  high  and 
low  water  mark  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  75,  §  31).  In  Scotland,  it  is  in  the  Court  of 
Session.  An  act  applying  solely  to  En^nd  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  o.  75)  regulates  the 
disposal  of  wrecked  or  alMuidoned  prepay  found  at  sea  by  pilots  and  others  ;  and 
applies  the  arrangement  stated  above  of  the  arbitration  or  three  justices  to  ques- 
tions of  salvage  in  such  case,  and  to  all  disputes  respecting  remuneration  for  service 
done  in  the  preservation  of  property  or  life  on  the  coast.  There  is  an  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Aomiralty.  There  is  a  roecial  statute,  making  similar  provisions  for  the 
Cinque  Ports  (1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  o.  7o).  There  are  directions  for  the  sale  of  goods  to 
meet  claims  of  salvage  in  the  Customs  Regulations  Act.  [Customs,  §  49.]  (Abbot 
on  Shipping^  493-530  ;  Statutes  quoted,) 

SAMPLE,  a  small  specimen  of  any  kind  of  merchandise. 

SANDAL- WOOD,  an  aromatic  wood,  much  used  in  India  and  China  for 
cabinet-work,  toys,  and  perfumes,  also  in  medicine.  It  is  obtained  from  a  small 
tree  (Santalum  album),  resembling  the  myrtle,  found  in  Malabar,  in  Timor,  and  in 
the  Sandvrich  and  F^ee  Islands ;  the  produce  of  the  first  is  that  in  most  esteem. 
White  sandal  is  the  exterior  part  of  the  tree ;  and  yellow  sandal  the  interior.  The 
last,  which  has  most  hardness  and  firagrance,  should  be  selected  in  lar/^  pieces  : 
the  billet  nearest  the  root,  called  root  sandal,  is  of  superior  quality.  This  commo- 
dity improves  by  keeping. 

SANDARAC,  a  resinous  substance  procured  fi-om  a  large  tree  iCallitris  quad- 
rivalvis)  found  in  Temme  in  Morocco,  where  it  is  called  arar.  It  occurs  in  yel- 
lowish-white tears,  or  in  small  masses  ;  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes 
and  incense,  and,  when  reduced  to  a  powder,  forms  the  article  called  pounce. 

SANDWICH  OB  HAWAII  ISLANDS,  a  group  situate  in  the  Pacific,  betvnxt 
lat.  18'  54'  and  22*»  15'  N.,  and  long.  \9r  36'  and  205*  6'  E.  They  were  discovered 
by  Cook  in  1778 ;  and  consist  of  11  islands,  of  which  7  are  inhabited.  Population 
in  1836, 108,000.    Government,  an  hereditary  despotism. 

These  Islandt  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  In  respect  of  climate  differ  little  from  the  W.  Indies, 
though  they  are  more  temperate.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile ;  and  the  natives  mild,  honest, 
docile,  and  enterprising,  having  been  reclaimed  from  the  barbarous  habits  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed. The  isUuids  are  lavourably  situated  for  trade,  bdng  in  the  route  between  America  and 
China ;  and  they  have  of  late  become  an  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Ame- 
rfca,  as  well  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  the  whalers  in  the  Pacific.  The  chief  port  is  Honoruru, 
situate  in  Oaliu.  where  consub  from  Britain  and  the  United  States  reside.  It  affords  fiicilitles 
for  the  repairing  of  ships.  Imports— manufactured  goods,  sheathing  copper,  ship-stores  and 
provisions,  tea,  sugar,  skins,  hides,  lumber,  furs,  pearl-shell,  turtle-shell,  arrow-root,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil.  Exoorts--«alt  and  sandal-wood,  besides  provisions  and  other  supplies  to  whale-ships,  and 
foreign  merchandise  re-shipped  to  California,  the  Russian  settlements,  Mexico,  the  South  Bea 
Islands.  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  In  1835,  the  value  of  bnporU  was  £95,250 ;  of  exports, 
i;'92,07i>  The  goods  imported  were  brought  by  34  vessels,  the  tonnage  being  56S3 ;  besides  which, 
70  whale-vessels  visited  the  port.  A  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  Lord  E.  Russell, 
captain  of  the  Aetseon,  and  King  Tamehameha  IIL 


*  There  tea  question  whether  this  is  repealed  by  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  105,  S  100.    There  Is  a  like 
proviflton  in  the  37th  sect  of  the  1  &  S  Geo.  IV.  c  7»>  applicable  only  to  England. 
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SAP  AN- WOOD,  a  dre-wood  dmilar  to  BrazQ-wood,  bnt  contaminff  nmch  lea 
colouring  matter.  It  is  toe  product  of  a  thorny  tree  {Canalpinkt  tapany,  indigoiois 
to  S.  Imiia,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  the  Eastern  Islands :  from  whence  abont  16jOOO 
bazar  maunds  were  in  the  year  1838  imported  into  Calcutta,  about  one-fourth  d 
which  was  re-exported  to  England. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  beautiful  precious  stone,  and,  after  the  diamond,  the  most 
valuable  of  gems.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  varionsly  terminated, 
and  in  rolled  masses,  which  are  colourless,  or  of  a  blue-yellow  or  yellowish-green 
tinge,  and  transparent  or  translucent.  The  most  highly  prized  Tarieties  are  the 
crimson  and  carmine-red.  The  stones  called  oriental  ruby,  oriental  topaz,  oriental 
amethyst,  and  oriental  emerald,  are  red,  yellow,  riolet,  and  green  sappnireeL  distin- 
guishaDle  from  the  other  gems  ot  the  same  name,  without  the  pre&x  onenial,  by  thdr 
superior  hardness  and  greater  specific  gravity.  It  is  found  in  P^Ku^  France,  ud 
Germany ;  but  the  finest  are  brought  from  Ceylon.  The  sapphire  tTeau  of  jewellen 
is  a  transparent  iolite  from  Ce;ylon. 

SARCOCOLLA,  a  gum  resin  produced  in  N.  Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  by  a 
shrub,  the  Peruea  garatcolla.  It  occurs  in  small  whitish-yellow  grains,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  and  is  celebrated  for  conglntinating  wounds. 

SARDINES,  a  species  of  anchovy  iEngrauhu  meletla,  Cuv.)  common  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  tapers  very  mucn  towards  the  tail,  and  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  Sardines  are  frequently  mixed  with  anchovies,  but  they  are  much  inferior. 

SARDINIA.  KINGDOM  OF,  comprises  the  N.  W.  part  of  Italy,  bounded  N. 
by  Switzerland,  E.  by  Lombard]^  and  Parma^  S.  by  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  W.  by 
Iranoe  ;  also  the  island  of  Sardinia  in  the  Mediterranean.  Area,  29,1 02  so.  mOes. 
Population  in  1838,  4,650,368.  Capital,  Turin,  an  inland  city ;  pop.  114,000. 
Government,  an  hereditary  monarchy,  nearly  absolute. 

Of  tiie  continental  part,  the  moct  extensive  and  fertfle  is  Piedmont,  consisting  of  th«  upper  baeb 
of  Uie  Po,  from  which,  and  its  affluents,  the  country,  though  naturally  rardied  by  beat,  k  so  ex- 
tensiTeW  and  skUAiUy  irrigated,  that  it  yields  a  surplus  of  oorn.  cattle,  French  beans,  and  hemp : 
its  diief  other  products  are  wine,  fruit,  and,  above  all,  silk  of  the  finest  quality.  Savoy,  sepaimted 
from  the  preceding  by  the  Alps,  is  a  poor  hilly  country.  And  the  narrow  maritime  districts  of 
Genoa  and  Nice,  divided  from  Piedmont  by  the  Apennines,  are  also  hilly  and  rocky ;  but  have 
a  south  aspect  highly  &vourable  for  the  olive.  The  mineral  wealth  of  these  territories  has  been  little 
explored.    Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  said  to  abound ;  and  marble  and  alabast^ 

'*      '■       ' -'-'     '"'^ e  some  iron-works ;  but  the  principal  nianufiic> 

f  consumed  in  Italy,  coarse  woollena  and  linens. 


bodi  plentiAiI  and  largely  exported.    There  are  some  iron-works ;  but  the  principal  manufiic- 
as  are  those  of  silk,  velvets,  and  hosiery,  mostly  (  


canvass,  cables,  paper,  glass,  and  works  of  art 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  thou^  exceeded  by  few  regions  in  natural  fertility,  is  at  present  the 
least  valuable  portion  of  the  kingdom ;  both  the  country  and  the  population  being,  from  a  varied 
of  causes,  still  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  There  is,  however,  a  surplus  of  com  for  exportatkm ; 
in  good  years,  according  to  Mr  Macgr^^r's  Report  on  Sicily  (p.  71),  to  the  amount  of  5oii,000 
bushels  wheat ;  SfiO,000  of  barley :  and  370,000  of  pease  and  beans.  The  chief  other  products  ara 
wine,  sUns,  linseed,  flax,  olive-oil,  wool,  and  barilla.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  of  some  im- 
portance, piiuticularly  those  of  coral  and  tunnies. 

We  powess  no  very  recent  or  authentic  account  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Sardinbm 
states.  It  centres  in  Genoa,  which,  besides  being  the  great  seat  of  their  export  and  import  trade, 
is  the  channel  throusfa  which  much  of  the  ibrelfin  trade  of  Switzerland  and  otho-  n^gfaboorii^ 
countries  passes,  and  is,  next  to  Leghorn,  the  chief  entrepot  for  Mediterranean  oommeroe  gene- 
rally ;  to  all  which  &cilities  are  afforded  by  the  abolition  of  transit-dues  on  goods  passing  tbm^ 
the  states,  low  duties  on  consumption,  and  the  establii^mient  at  Genoa  c^  porUh/iranco^  or  bcmded 
warehouses.  In  this  way,  olive-oil,  wheat,  sugar,  coffee,  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  cotton  wool  and 
yam,  silks,  indigo,  salt-fish,  drugs,  hides,  tobacco,  wine,  cheese,  and  other  principal  artldes  of  tade, 
appear  on  the  public  accounts  both  as  imports  and  exports.  In  1835,  the  maritime  imp 
amounted  to  £4,800,000 ;  the  exports  to  jb'3,440,000 ;  and  the  anrente  amount  of  shipptng  „ 
tered  was  S9S7  vessels,  268,109  tons.  Of  the  shipping,  87  vessels,  15,068  tons,  were  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  wliicb  a  trea^  was  concluded  September  6,  1841,  placing  the  ships  of  the  two 
states  on  a  footing  of  reciprocity  as  to  privileges. 

PoRTB.— CTenoa,  styled  bom  its  magnificent  appearance  la  tupertta,  is  advantagooudy  situated  in 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  lat  44**24'N.,  long.  8^54' B.  Pop.  97*000.  The  harbour,  formed  by  two 
moles,  is  accessible  to  large  vessels.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  rival  of  Tenice;  and  its  trade 
Is,  from  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  still  very  consiaerable.  Its  chief  commercial  relations 
are  with  Britahi,  Fmnce,  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  states,  and  Sicily ;  bnt  it  has  also  an 
active  intercourse  with  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  from  whence  wheat,  wool,  and  other 
articles  aw  imported ;  the  Levant ;  and  Brazil,  from  which  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions are  brought  lU  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  under  the  national  flag,— the  Genoese  befaig 
distinguished  for  maritime  enterprise.  In  1835,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  arrondisseroctit 
of  Genoa  was  £3,840,000 ;  and  of  the  exports  £2.520,00a 

Nice  lies  about  90  miles  S.  W.  of  Genoa,  near  the  borders  of  France,  lat.  43P  4V  N.,  loni;  r*  IT' 
E.  Pop.  34,000.  The  port,  accessible  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  is  spadous  and  secure.  Imports, 
com,  wine,  manufitctured  goods,  salt-fish,  and  colonials.  Exports,  olive-oil,  fruit,  &c  ¥nm. 
80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  shipping  enter  annually,  chiefly  national  and  French. 

CoffUari,  in  the  island  of  Bar^ia,  Ues  in  a  gulf  on  its  8.  side,  hi  lat.  39"  li'  N.,  long.  IT  r  & 
Pop.  26,000.  There  is  excellent  anchorage,  and  a  pier  harbour.  Exports,  ttie  prodnca  <tf  tba 
Island  already  described ;  imports,  chiefly  manufactured  goods  and  tropical  produca. 
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In  CaMarit  the  rMO  or  ell  =  21*63  Imp. 
fnches.  The  reetiere,  corn  measnre,  of  3  starelli, 
=  4*04  Imp.  buaheb.  The  ouitaro  of  4  rabbi, 
or  104  lbs.,  =  91  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

MoNKY.— Acoounts  are  now  generally  stated 
in  Italian  livres  {or  lire  miove),  of  100  centetimi. 
The  lira  nuova  is  a  silver  coin,  equal  in  value  to 
the  French  franc,  or  9id,  sterling.  The  other 
coins,  since  1827,  have  also  been  suoilar  to  those 
of  France. 

Prior  to  1827,  accounts  were  stated  in  Genoa 
in  lire^Uorf  banco  of  20  soldi  or  240  denari ;  and 
ft}  fuori  banco  were  reckoned  equal  to  1  pezia 
of  exchange,    ft  lire  nuove  =  6  lire  fuori  banco. 

The  usance  of  bills  from  London  is  3  months' 
date.  There  are  no  days  of  vrace ;  but  30  days 
are  allowed  to  the  holder  of  a  bill  to  demand 
payment 

Jn  CagUarif  accounts  are  stated  in  lire  of  4 
reaU,  or  20  soldi ;  and  10  reaU,  or  2|  lire,  c  1 
scudo,  worth  about  3s.  7  Id.  sterling. 

FmANCBS.— The  Revenue  in  1^9  was  about 
£2,960,0(i0;  and  the  expenditure  nearly  the 
same.  Debt,  jb'ft.SOO.OOO ;  bearing  interest  at  4 
and  ft  per  cent.  The  credit  of  this  state  is  high, 
owing  to  the  progressive  hquidation  of  the  debt, 
and  the  punctuaa  payment  of  the  interest. 


McAsuRBs,  Moirxv,  Financm,  dec. 

HsAsmura  and  Wbiobts.— /n  Genoat  the 
braceio  of  24  palmi  =  SS'69  Imp.  inches ;  the 
canna  picoola  used  by  tradesmen  =r  9  pahni, 
the  canna  grossa  used  by  merchants  =  12  palrai, 
and  the  custom-house  canna  =  10  paimL  The 
meuarola  wine  measure  of  2  barill  or  100  pints 
=  32*67  Imp.  gallons ;  the  oil  barile  of  4  quarti 
or  64  quarteroni  =  14*23  Imp.  gallons.  The  com 
mina  of  2  quarti  or  96  gombette  =  3*31  Imp. 
bushels.  100  lbs.  peso  sottile  (used  for  commo- 
dities of  smaU  bulk)  =  69*8ft  lbs.  avoird. ;  100 
lbs.  peso  grosso  =  76*88  lbs.  avoird. ;  the  rottolo 
=  1 1  lb.  peso  grosso. 

In  Turin^  the  raso  or  ell  s  23*60  Imp.  inches. 
The  mile  of  800  trabucchi  =  2697  Imp.  yards ; 
and  the  Piedmontese  mile  =  2771  Imp.  yards. 
The  gtomate  of  100  tavole  =  31  Imp.  roods 
nearly.  The  brenta  of  6  rubbi  ss  12*41  Imp. 
gallons ;  the  carro  of  oil  is  10  brente.  The  com 
sacro  of  3  sti^e  =  3*17  Imp.  bushels.  The  pound 
of  U  mark  =  5603  iroy  grains ;  and  4  robbi,  or 
too  lbs.  =  81*33  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

in  Nice,  the  ell  =  46*77  Imp.  inches;  the 
chai^,  liquid  measure,  of  12  mbbi,  =  20*79 
Imp.  gsOons ;  the  charge,  com  measure,  of  4 
Mtiers,  =  4*40  Imp.  bushels ;  the  quintal  of  6 
rubbi  or  IftO  lbs.  =  103*14  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

SARDONYX,  a  species  of  agate ;  being  a  yariety  of  onyx,  in  which  the  opaque 
white  alternates  witn  a  rich  deep  orange  brown,  of  considerable  translaoenoy  ; 
and  as  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  tne  sardonyx  is  of  greater  Talue.  The  finest  are 
brou^t  f^m  the  East. 

SARSAPARILLA,  the  root  of  different  s|>ecies  of  SmikuCy  an  evergreen  climbing 
shrub,  growing  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  is  several  feet  in  length  ;  about 
the  thickness  of  a  quill,  with  joints  at  short  distances.  The  cuticle  is  brown  ;  the 
cortical  part  or  bark,  in  which  the  virtues  solely  reside,is  white,  gray,  or  reddish,  and 
of  oonsiaerable  thickness  ;  the  wood  and  pith  are  white.  It  has  a  glutinous  bitterish 
taste,  and  no  smell.  The  commercial  yaneties  are—  It/,  Honduras,  composed  of  yery 
long  roots,  often  doubled  in  the  bundles ;  2df  Jamaica,  distinguished  by  its  red  colour, 
and  the  presence  of  its  radicles ;  3</,  Brazilian  or  Lisbon,  without  radicles,  in  bundles, 
and  more  dressed  than  the  others ;  4/A,  Caraccas,  also  much  dressed.  SarsapariUa 
is  celebrated  for  its  use  in  chronic  e^hilitic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  cutaneous 
diseases  ;  and  about  140.000  lbs.  are  annually  entered  for  home  consumption. 

SARSNET,  a  plain  silken  fiibrio,  now  chiefly  employed  for  linings. 

SASSAFRAS,  a  tree  {Lcturcu  sassafras)  found  in  N.  America,  Jamaica,  and 
0>chin-China.  the  root  of  which  is  imported  for  its  use  in  medicine.  It  occurs  in 
long  branched  pieces,  spongy,  of  a  rusty  white  colour^  a  smell  resembling  fennel, 
ana  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  subacrid  taste.  It  yields  in  distillation  a  fragrant  essential 
oil,  of  a  whitisn-yellow  colour,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 

SATIN  (  Fr.  &!/•».  Ger.Jtlass,  ILRaso.  For.  5fe/Mii),  a  soft,  closely  woyen, 
twilled,  silken  fiibric,  with  a  glossry  surf^u^.  Figured  satins  are  manufactured  by 
means  of  the  Jacquard  machine,  of  the  most  beautiful  textures  and  patterns.  After 
being  taken  out  of  the  loom  they  are  dressed  by  being  rolled  on  heated  cylinders, 
which  imparts  to  them  the  beautifhl  lustre  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Chinese  satins  are  esteemed  for  the  quality  they  possess  of  being  easily  cleaned  and 
bleached ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are  inferior  to  those  maniuactured  in  Europe. 
The  finest  satins  have  long  been  made  in  Spitalfields.    [Silk  Manufacture.] 

SATIN-WOOD,  a  cabinet-wood,  well  known  for  its  glossy  ;rellow  shades.  It 
occurs  in  la|s  of  2  feet  wide,  and  7  or  8  feet  long ;  but  is  now  httle  used. 

SAUND£kS-RED,  a  heavy  insipid  dye-wood^  the  product  of  a  useftd  timber  tree 
iPierocarpus  santaimus),  found  in  Malaoar.  Mysore,  Timor,  and  Ceylon.  It  is  im- 
ported occasionally  in  burge  billets,  of  a  readisn  colour.  It  communicates  a  deep 
red  to  alcohol,  but  gives  no  tinge  to  water. 

SA WS  (Fr.  S««#.  Ger.S'dffen,  li,  Seghe,  For,  Serras,  Rus.Pt/t.  Sp.  Sierras), 
well-known  instruments  manufactured  on  a  great  scale  at  Sheffield,  from  whence 
thev  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.    [Ibon  MANUfAcruitES.1 

SAXONY,  an  inland  German  kingdom,  lying  between  the  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian states.  Area,  5759  sq.  miles.  Popuhfction  in  1840,  1,706,276.  Capital, 
Dresden  ;  pop.  70,000.  Gk>yenmient,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  senate 
and  house  of  r^resentatives. 
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The  country  is  trarened  hy  theBIbe,  narigable  throughout  for  barges.  The  8.  firontier  is  mostly 
formed  by  the  BrxydHtyt  or  Ore  Mountains,  the  undulations  and  nuniflcations  of  which  estaM 
over  the  greater  put  of  the  country ;  though  leaTlng  a  level  tract  along  the  N.  part  of  the  U]^- 
dom.  Every  spot  c^Nible  of  yielding  a  return  is  cultivated ;  but,  except  her  celebrated  wool,  bo 
agricultural  produce  is  exported,  owing  to  the  great  density  of  the  pupulation,  which  is  eU^ 
engaged  in  mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  principal  meuls  are  silver  and  iron ;  wWh 
lead,  bismuth,  arsenic,  antfanony,  cobalt,  and  manganese :  coal  also  is  worked  near  Dresdni.  €f 
manufscturing  industry  the  most  important  branch  Is  that  of  cotton,  which,  as  well  as  the  others, 

*  •" — ' 't  to  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  labour  wbkh 

.  ,  and  partly  to  the  markets  of  Prussia  and  other 

parts  of  Germany  having  been  opened  up  to  the  manufiicturers  by  the  ZoUverein,  which  has  benefited 
Baxony  beyond  any  other  of  its  members.  [PrussoGsbuan  Cctstoms  UniomO  Most  kinds 
of  cotton  ubrios  are  now  produced ;  printing  works  are  on  the  increase ;  and  the  cotton  hoaMrv 
now  competes  with  that  or  England  bi  the  American  markets.  The  chief  other  manu&ctures  an 
those  of  linens  and  woollens ;  but  almost  every  article  of  luxury  or  use  is  made  in  Saxony,  which, 
In  respect  of  industry  and  civilisation,  is  the  most  advanced  of  the  German  states. 

Saxony  being  now.  commerdallv,  united  to  other  states  by  the  ZoUverein,  we  can  give  fcw 
details  regarding  its  mdividual  trade.  It  consists  mainlv  in  exchanging  its  manufisctures,  miaeial 
products,  and  wool,  for  com,  salt,  raw  cotton,  vam,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  paper,  fish,  tropical  pro- 
duce, and  fMMey  goods.  It  centres  chiefly  in  Leipsic,  to  the  &in  of  which  immense  qnantittes  of 
fordgn  ctMumodities  are  likewise  brouriit  for  the  supply  of  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Of  these 
fairs  there  are  three ;— New  Year^  Fair,  which  begins  January  1 ;  Easter  or  Jubilate  Fair,  oo  the 
third  Sunday  after  Easter ;  and  Midiaelmas  Fair,  on  the  Sunday  after  Michaelmas :  the  last  two 
are  the  greatest.  Besides  merchants  trom  all  parts  of  Europe,  these  tain  aie  frequented  bj  aU  the 
Ctorman  booksellers,— Leipxic,  after  London  and  Paris,  befaig  the  chief  literary  mart  of  the  wotid. 


lbs.  =  113*S3  lbs.  avoirdupois.    The  mark 
360Si  troy  grains. 

The  preceding  are  the  Dresden  staadai^ 
which  are  now  general  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Monep.— The  int^ier  of  account  since  January 
1,  1841,  has  been  the  Prussian  thaler  or  dollar 
of  30  new  groschen  =  Ss.  lOfd. 

Finanoes^The  budget  (1840-1842)  gave  the 
reoeipta at 5,5110,897  dollars;  and  the  expenses 
at  5,484,755  .dollars.  The  debt  tn  1839  was 
11,850,000  doUan.    [Gbrmaky.] 


Measures  and  ITe^yUs.— Theell  =  82*30  Imp. 
hiches,  and  100  ells  =  61il6  Imp.  yards.  The 
Saxon  or  police  mile  of  8000  rutbes  =  9914 
Imp.  yajrds.  The  morgen  or  acre  of  300  square 
perohes  =  1  Imp.  acre,  1  rood,  18  poles.  The 
draer,  liquid  measure,  of  72  kannes,  =  14*84 
Imp.  gallons ;  the  ahm  is  8,  the  oxhoft  3,  the 
fsss5,andthefuderl8eimers.  The  com  scheflTel 
=  21859  Imp.  bushds;  and  the  wispel  of  8  mal- 
tws,  or  84  schefi'els,  =  8*58  Imp.  quarterr;  the 
last  of  wheat  or  rye  cooitains  6  wispels ;  the  last 
of  hariey  or  oats,  2  wispels.    The  centner  of  110 

SCAMMON Y  (Arab.  Suktnoania.  Ft.  Scamaumie,  It.  Scammonea\  %  medici- 
nal resin,  resembling  jalap,  is  the  inspissated  joice  of  the  root  of  a  plant  iC&nvpl- 
vulus  9cammoma)  indigenous  to  Syria.  Three  kinds  oconr,— Aleppo,  the  best,  in 
spongy  masses,  of  a  glossy  dark  asn  colour,  peculiar  heayy  odour,  bitter  acrid  taistcu 
fHable,  and  r^ulily  converted  into  a  light  gray  powder ;  Smyrna,  secondary ;  and 
Antiocn,  of  very  low  quality.   Nearly  TOOOlbs.  are  annually  consumed  in  the  U.  K. 

SCANTLING,  a  general  name  for  small  timbers,  such  as  the  quartering  for  a 
partition,  rafters,  purlins,  or  pole-plates  in  a  roof.  All  quartering  or  squared 
timber  under  five  inches  square  is  called  scantling.  The  same  term  is  u^ed  in 
carpentry^  to  express  the  transverse  dimensions  of  a  niece  of  timber ;  and  in  mason- 
ry, to  designate  the  size  of  stones,  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

sCHEFFEL,  a  German  corn-measure,  varying  greatly  in  different  plaeee. 

SCHOONER^  a  vessel  generally  with  two  masts,  and  naving  all  her  lower  sails 
fore  and  aft  ones,  I.  e,  in  their  usual  position^  in  vertical  planes  passing  through 
the  keel :  it  has  small  or  no  topsails. 

SCRIP.    [Funds.] 

SCUDO,  a  coin  and  money  of  account  in  Rome,  Sicily,  and  Malta. 

SCULPTURES.  By  the  act  54  Geo.  III.  o.  56,  copyririit  is  constituted  in 
sculpture,  in  so  far  as  respects  publication  by  casts.  It  exists  during  fourteen  years 
Arom  the  first  publication ;  ana,  at  the  end  of  that  tune,  for  another  similar  period 
if  the  artist  be  alive  and  have  not  disposed  of  his  right.  The  name  of  the  mo- 
prietor  and  the  date  must  be  marked  on  each  cast  or  copy  before  publication.  The 
act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  107,  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  sculptures  first  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

SEAL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  amphibious  animals,  one  species  of  which,  the 
common  seal  iPhoca  m/ti/tna),  frequents  the  British  shores,  particularly  the  north- 
west of  Scotland  ;  though  it  is  in  tne  Arctic  regions  that  they  chiefly  anound.  The 
seal  is  gregarious,  and  is  fond  of  reposing  on  ice-fields,— situations  where  the 
greatest  numbers  are  killed,  chiefly  for  the  ou  obtained  from  their  fat  or  blubber, 
which  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  whale  ;  though  the  animal  is  also  valued  for  its 
skin,  which  is  used,  both  vnth  the  hair  on  and  when  tanned  into  leather,  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  seal-fishing  is  chiefly  prosecuted  from  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  States  ;  but  whalers  alvrays  take  out  seal-elube  as 
part  of  their  equipment,  the  animal  being  most  readUy  despatched  by  a  blow  on 
the  nose ;  and  one  ship  has  been  known  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  from  4000  to  5000, 
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;rieldin£  nearlj  100  tuns  oil.  The  gigantio  wains,  bel<meiiig  to  the  same  class,  is 
killed  for  its  ivory  tusks,  as  its  carcass  yields  bat  a  small  proportion  of  oil ;  the 
chase  of  them,  therefore,  only  constitutes  a  third-rate  object  in  whaling  Toyages. 

SEALING-WAX  (Fr.  are  a  cacheter.  Ger.  Segeliack)  was  ancienUy 
formed  in  Englaud  of  bees-wax  and  resin :  but  since  the  introduction  into 
£aropean  trade  of  shellac  [Lac],  the  most  adnesive  of  the  ffum-resins,  the  finer 
kinds  hare  been  principally  composed  of  that  material ;  addm^  camphor  to  make 
it  iKnite  freely,  and  rermilion,  lampblack,  or  some  other  colouring  matter.  Coarse 
^w&x  consists  onieflT  of  common  rosin.  And  there  are  a  yariety  of  intermediate 
sorts,  in  which  shellao  and  rosin  are  blended  with  colouring  and  other  substancesL 
according  to  the  purposes  intended.  Spain  and  Holland  were  formerly  distinguishea 
for  their  sealing-wax  ;  but  it  has  long  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  princi- 
pally in  London  and  £dinburgh. 

SEALS  (Fr.  CacheU,  Ger.  PeUchafte.  It.  Sigilli.  Por.  &  Sp.  Sello$\ioT  impressing 
letter- wax,  and  other  soft  substances,  are  usually  formed  of  stone  or  metal,  on 
'vrhich  some  device  is  engraved.  The  finest,  composed  of  precious  stones  set  in  gold. 
are  made  in  London  and  other  towns.    But  immense  quantities  formed  of  stamea 


glass,  fixed  in  pii  copper,  are  manufSEbctured,  both  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation, at  Birmingham,— the  ^at  seat  of  this  kind  of  bijouterie. 

SEAMEN,  persons  employed  m  navi^ting  sea-going  vessels.  The  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  those  engaged  m  the  British  merchant-service  wereformerlythe  sub- 
ject of  numerous  statutes,  but  in  1835  these  were  consolidated  by  5  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
e.  19,  which  also  provided  for  forming  and  maintaining  a  Heipster  of  Sea- 
men. An  abstract  of  that  act  is  given  oelow.  It  iududes  regulatio^i  for  the 
payment  of  their  wages ;  but  these  do  not  deprive  them  of  their  lien  on  the  ship,  and 
other  ordinary  legal  remedies.  Their  ri^^ht  to  receive  wsges,  however,  depends, 
to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  successftil  temunation  of  the  voyage.    It  is  said  to  be  a 

Sneral  rule,  that  no  wages  are  due  where  no  fireight  is  earned  by  the  vessel,  or 
at  **  freignt  is  the  mother  of  wages  ;'*  but  the  conclusion  depends  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  prevented  freight  fh>m  being  earned.  Where  these  have 
arisen  from  the  acts  or  negligence  of  the  owners  or  master,  or  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  have  contracted  for  a  cargo,  the  wages  are  not  lost.  Capture  defeats 
the  right  of  the  seamen,  which  revives  on  recapture.  Entire  loss  by  shipwreck 
defeats  the  chiim ;  but  if  any  part  of  the  cargo  is  saved,  and  freight  earned  by  it, 
the  seaman  will  have  a  claim  for  a  proportional  part  of  nis  wages  ;  and  it  has  been 
held  in  England^  that  mariners  are  entitled  to  wages  from  the  proceeds  of  any  parts 
of  the  vessd  which  their  exertions  are  the  means  of  preserving.  (Hol^s  Shippmff 
and  Navigation  Laws^  18*26,  p.  266-294.  Abbot  on  Merchant  Shipt  and  Seamen, 
(6th  Edition,)  540-598.    BelTs  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  509-519.) 

Abstract  of  the  Merchant  Sbamkn's  Act,  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  19  (July  30, 1835). 


f  1.  Alter  31st  July  1835,  thefoUowing  actf ,  26i3 
Anne,  c  6,  2  Geo.  XL  c.  315,  2  Geo.  IIL  c.  31, 
31  Geo.  IIL  c.  30,  45 Geo.  ilLcSl,  37Geo.  lU. 
e.  73,  W  Geo.  UL  c.  38.  4  Geo.  lY.  c.  85,  3  A  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  88,  and  50  Geo.  UL  c.  58,  repealed. 

S  2.  It  it  not  lawful  for  any  master  of  a  vend 
fading  to  parti  beyond  the  Mas,  or  of  any  Bri- 
tish rsgistered  ship  <^  the  burden  of  80  tons,  to 
carry  to  soa  any  one  of  his  crew  (apprentices  ex- 
cepted), without  an  agreement  in  writing  sped- 
tyiag  his  wages,  his  capacity,  and  the  nature  of  the 
▼oysge,  signed  by  the  master  and  seaman  at  the 
place  of  shipment.  The  agreement  must  be  dis- 
tinctly read  over  to  eadi  seaman  before  he  signs, 
bv  or  hi  the  presence  of  the  poaon  who  attests 
bk  Mibseription. 

{3.  Exosptaaafter  provided,  every  agreement 
must  be  in  the  form  of  schedule  A  of  the  act ; 
and  the  owners  and  the  master,  or  one  of  them, 
m  reporting  his  ship's  arrival,  roust  deposit  with 
the  collector  or  comptroller  of  customs  a  copy 
of  the  agreement,  attested  by  the  master.  In 
the  esies  ot  sliipa  employed  hi  fishing  on  the 
eoasti,  or  regularly  trading  coastwise,  and  of 
ships  making  rwuhur  voyages  to  Jersey,  Guem- 
sejr,  Aldmwy,  SarlK,  or  Man,  or  to  any  port  on 
tbseoDtinent  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest,  the 
•grecmsttt  must  be  tn  the  form  of  sefaednie  B ; 
sad  sn  owner  most,  within  10  days  after  the  ex- 
pifaUoDof  every  6iiiontha  ending  on  the  aoth 


June  and  the  31st  December  In  each  year,  de- 
posit with  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  belongs  a  true  copy  of 
eveiy  agreement  entered  into  with  any  part  of 
the  crew  within  the  preceding  6  months,  attested 
by  his  signature.  AJl  such  copies  are  legal 
proof  of  the  contents  of  the  agreement,  when 
produced  hi  evidence  on  the  part  of  any  seaman. 

i  4.  The  penalty  for  not  entering  on  the  agree- 
ment is  £10  for  each  mariner  taken  on  board ; 
that  for  not  causing  it  to  be  read  over,  jb*5  for 
each ;  and  that  for  not  depositing  a  true  copy 
with  the  collector  or  comptroller,  £50. 

S  5.  The  agreement  not  to  deprive  seamen  of 
their  lien  upon  the  ship,  or  other  remedlee  they 
are  now  entitled  to ;  nor  is  anv  covenant  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with  this  act,  or  any 
clause  wherebv  a  seaman  shall  consent  to  forego 
the  right  which  the  marithne  law  gives  him  to 
wages  in  the  case  of  freight  earned  by  ships  sub- 
sequently ket,  or  contaming  any  words  to  that 
effect,  valid.  Seamen  are  not  bound  to  produce 
the  agreement  to  sustain  their  claim. 

16.  If  a  seaman  who  has  signed  ao  agreement 
fiUl  to  Join,  or  refuse  to  proceed  bi  the  ship,  or 
absent  himself  without  leave,  any  Justice  near 
the  place  m«y,  upon  oompbdnt,  cause  such  sea- 


man to  be  apprcAeoded,  and  upon  due  proof, 
committed  to  gaol  for  a  period  not  exoeedbg  9 
days.    Bat  if  the  « 


ol  for  a  period  not  exoeedbg  3U 
n,  on  being  bipufht  be- 
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fore  tbe  JuiUoe,  conaent  to  Join  the  ihlp,  tbe 
Justice,  at  the  requett  of  tlie  master,  Instead 
of  committing  him,  may  cause  hhn  to  be  con- 
veyed on  board,  or  to  be  delivered  to  the  master, 
and  alsa  to  award  to  the  latter  reasonable  costs, 
not  exceeding  40s.,  which  m«y  be  deducted 
from  the  seaman's  wages. 

9  7  Enacts  a  forfeiture  for  temporary  absence 
from  duty  of  S  days*  pay  for  every  24  hours  of  ab- 
sence, and  in  a  like  proportion  for  any  less  period, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  master,  the  expenses  neces- 
mrily  incurred  in  hiring  a  substitute.  There  is  a 
like  forfeiture  if  the  seaman,  *  *  without  sufficient 
cause,  neglect  to  perform  such  his  duty  as  is  rea- 
sonablv  reauired  of  hhn  by  the  master ;"  and  if, 
after  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of  delivery,  and 
before  her  discharge,  be  auit  the  ship  without  a 
discharge  or  leave  from  the  master,  he  forfeits  1 
month 's  pay.  But  no  sudi  forfeitures  are  incurred 
unless  the  ntct  of  the  temporary  absence,  neglect 
of  duty,  or  quitting  the  ship,  be  recorded  in  the 
log-book,  with  spe«iflcation  of  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  period  of  absence  or  neglect,  the 
truth  of  which  entry  it  is  bicumbent  on  the 
owner  or  master  to  substantiate  by  evidence. 

S  8  Describes  the  mode  m  which  the  forfeiture 
b  to  be  ascertained  when  seamen  contract  by  the 
voyage  and  not  by  the  month. 
J  9.  Every  deserter  forfeits  all  his  clothes  and 
effects  on  board,  and  all  emoluments,  provided 
the  circumstances  be  entered  in  the  log-book  at 
the  time,  and  certitied  bv  tbe  signature  of  the 
and  mate,  or  other  credible  witness. 


Absence  for  any  time  within  M  hoturs  of  sailing, 
without  permission,  or  for  anv  period,  however 
ihort,  under  circumstances  plamly  showhig  hia 
Intention  not  to  return,  is  deemed  desertion.  If 
such  desertion  take  place  beyond  seas,  and  the 
master  be  under  the  necessity  of  engaging'a  sub- 
stitute at  higher  wages,  the  owner  or  master  is 
entitled  summarilv  to  recover  the  increased 
amount  from  the  deserter. 

f  10.  Penalty  for  harbouring  deserters,  £10  : 
and  no  debt  (incurred  after  agreement)  exceed- 
ing 5s.  recoverable  from  a  seaman  till  the  voyage  is 
completed ;  nor  can  seamen's  effects  be  detained 


by  lodginff-house  keepers  under  pretence  of  debt. 
{11.  Masters  wad  owners  r^n«t  m.\  whi^tis 
when  demanded,  as  follows,  vix    if  tlio  iliip  tie 


emploved  coastwise,  within  S  divs  o-tinr  the  tor- 
minatioiM>f  the  agreement, or  sr  i\f>.-  tiKK-  mt  dis- 
charge, ^ichever  first  happen :  Liml  if  ihn  rihlp 
be  employed  in  trading  otnenr<  <  ,  ei^  lli*>  ]&[i^ 
withinSdaysaftercargoisdeli.  I  ii.  or  wiLliin 
10  days  after  the  discharge,  whicUdv^ii  u^oC ;  in 
either  of  which  last-mentioned  cases  of  payment 
being  delayed,  the  seaman  is  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge entitled  to  be  paid  on  account  one-fourth 
part  of  the  balance  due  to  him.  Masters  and 
owners,  for  neglect  or  refusal,  forfeit  to  the  sea- 
man 8  days'  pay  for  each  day  not  exceeding  10 
days  of  delay ;  for  the  recovery  of  which,  the 
seaman  has  the  same  remedies  as  for  the  recovery 
of  his  wages.  The  clause  does  not  extend  to 
ships  in.  the- southern  whale-fishery,  or  on  voy- 
ages for  which  seamen  are  compensated  by  shares 
in  the  profits. 

9  12.  Every  pavment  of  wages  is  valid  not- 
withstanding any  bill  of  sale  or  assignment  by 
the  seaman  of  sudi  wages,  or  any  attachment  or 
incumbrance  thereon ;  and  no  assignment  or 
sale  of  wages  made  prior  to  the  earning,  and  no 
power  of  attorney  expressed  to  be  irrevocable 
for  the  receipt  of  wages,  is  btoding. 

S  13.  Masters  to  give  seamen  certificates  on 
their  discharge,  specuying  the  period  of  service 
and  the  time  and  place  of  discbai:ge,  under  a 
penalty  of  £5. 

<  14.  If  after  a  seamah  has  been  discharged 
S  days,  he  be  dedrous  of  proceedhig  on  another 
voyage,  and  so  require  Immediate  payment  of 


_  .  any  Justice,  on  satlsfisctorr  proof  that 
he  would  be  prevented  from  employment  by 
delay,  may  summon  the  master  or  owner,  and 
order  payment  forthwith;  penalty  for  de£sult,£S. 

(15.  As  to  recovery  of  wages,  in  all  cases  not 
exceeding  £20,  a  Justice,  upon  complaint  on 
oath,  may  summon  the  master  or  owner,  and 
make  such  order  for  payment  as  »liall  appear 
Just,  and  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  ala 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  party ;  and  in 
case  sufficient  distress  cannot  be  found,  tbe  Jus- 
tice may  cause  the  amount  to  be  levied  on  the 
ship,  or  the  tackle  and  apparel  thereot  If  tb« 
ship  be  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Justice, 
he  m«y  cause  the  partv  to  be  iminiaoned  liU  pay- 
ment.   The  Justice's  decision  is  finaL 

(  16.  Costs  of  suit  for  recovery  of  wages  not 
to  be  allowed,  if  sued  for  in  the  superior  courts, 
when  th^  might  have  been  recovered  before  a 
Justice. 

8 17-  When  the  ship  is  sold  at  a  foreign  port,  tbe 
crew  (unless  consenthig  to  be  there  discharged) 
are  to  be  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  master 
or  owners. 

S  18.  Medicines  to  be  kept  on  board,  and  sea- 
men hurt  in  the  service  of  the  ship  to  be  provided 
with  sundcal  advice  sratis. 

For  the  establishment  of  a 
Otu.Mi  ir  nerchant  seamen,  at  the 

^:  :^J     I  u^  every  British  ship  trading 

abruLLiI  (fMtia  ii^  mentioned  below),  besides 
k&'f'in^  tljc  tMjok  niiidred  by  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c 
52  i,HtMd]  pruvkleyii  l<r  the  support  of  sick  and 
dikii'k^i  ?4-&men^  must,  on  reporting  his  ship 
on  tj  ':t  spri  yn\y^  l'  li  vtr  to  the  collector  or  oomp- 
trtlli  r  ^t  till'  port,  an  aecount  of  all  the  crew 
who  liave  iKlnr'j^Li'J  tu  the  ship  at  any  time  dur- 
ing her  absence. 

{  22.  Within  21  days  after  the  SOth  June  and 
the  31st  December  in  each  year,  the  owner  of 
every  ship  employed  in  fishtog  or  trading  on  the 
coasts,  or  making  resular  voyages  to  any  port 
of  Europe  between  the  Elbe  and  Brest,  must 
deposit  with  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the 
port  to  which  the  ship  belongs,  or  with  the  regis- 
trar in  London,  an  account  of  the  voyages  la 
which  the  ship  has  been  engaged  during^e  pre- 
cedbig  half-year,  setting  forth  the  names  of  the 
several  persons  who  have  belonged  to  the  ship. 

i  23.  If  aship  be  lost  or  sold  while  abeent  from 
the  United  Kinigdom,  the  account  must  be  made 
out  up  to  the  period  of  loss  or  sale,  and  trans- 
mitted by  an  owner  or  the  master  to  the  registrar 
in  London,  so  soon  as  possible  after  a  loss,  and 
within  12  calendar  months  after  a  sale. 

J  I  24.  The  accounts  and  retnms  are  to  be  trana- 
tted  by  the  collectors  and  comptrollers  from 
time  to  time  to  ihe  registrar.  Every  owner  or 
master  refusing  or  neglecting  to  deliver  a  list  or 
account,  forfeits  £25. 

9  25.  Whenever  a  seaman,  being  abroad,  dies 
elsewhere  than'nn  board  Alp,  leaving  effects, 
the  British  consul  is  required  to  take  diarge 
thereof,  and  dispose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of 
the  next  of  kin ;  and  in  case  no  claim  be  made 
within  3  calendar  months  after  the  death,  tbe 
consul,  after  abating  expenses,  b  to  remit  the 
balance  to  the  president  and  governors  of  the 
corporation  **  For  the  rdlef  of  disabled  seamen, 
&c.,  in  the  merchant  service,"  for  tbe  par- 
poses  provided  by  the  4  A  5  Wm.  lY.  c.  62.  In 
case  any  seaman  so  dying  leave  on  board  any 
effects,  which  are  not  clidmed  within  1  montii 
after  the  shiplt  return  by  the  executor  or  admin- 
istrator, the  master  Is  required  to  deposit  tbe 
same  or  the  proceeds  in  the  same  manner. 

(8  96  to  .^  Regulate  tbe  sending  to  sea  of 
parish  boys  and  parish  apprentksea. 

i  31.  IIm  master  of  every  ship  of  tbe  burden 
of  80  tons  and  upwards,  must  bave  on  board,  at 
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clearing  out.oneapprentlceor  more,  in  thefollow- 
ingproportions  to  the  tonnage,  vis. : — Every  ship 
of  80  tons  and  under  200,  one  apprentice  at  the 
least ;  every  ship  of  200  and  under  400,  two ;  every 
ship  of  400  and  under  600»  three ;  every  ship  of 
MO  and  under  700,  four ;  and  every  ship  of  700 
and  upwards,  five  at  the  least ;  ail  of  wboro,  at 
the  period  of  their  being  lx>und,  shall  luve 
been  under  17  years  of  age,  and  sliall  have  been 
bound  for  4  years  at  the  least  If  a  master  ne- 
glect to  have  on  board  the  proper  number,  he 
forfeits  £10  for  each  apprentice  deficient. 

§  32.  Apprentices  exempt  from  contributions 
for  hospitals. 

S§  33  and  34.  Indentures  and  assignments  of 
parish  and  other  apprentices  to  be  r^:ist6red  as 
therein  mentioneo.  Apprentices  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  ship  of  whicn  their  master  ia  master 
or  owner. 

S  35.  Agreements,  indentures,  assignments, 
4kc.,  under  the  act,  are  free  of  stamp-duty. 

i  36.  Penalty  on  masters  neglecting  to  register 
indentures,  and  for  suffering  apprenUces  to  quit 
their  service,  £10. 

S  37.  Any  two  or  more  Justices,  at  or  near  the 
port  of  arrival,  have  authority  to  determine  com- 
plaints between  masters  and  apprentices. 

§  38.  Common  assaults  on  board  merchant- 
Bhips  mav  be  summarily  punished  bv  two  Justices ; 
ana  the  fine  shall  be  payable  to  the  merchant^ 
aeamoi's  hospital  or  inAitution  nearest  to  the 
port  of  ai^udication. 

I  38.  Masters  entitled  to  receive  the  wages  of 
apprentices  entering  into  the  navy ;  which  they 
cannot  do  except  with  thefr  master's  consent. 

8  40.  As  mischief  has  arisen  from  seamen  being 
left  in  foreign  parts,  masters  forchig  on  shore  or 
leaving  behmd  any  of  the  crew  are  subject  to  fine 
and  imprisonment. 


JS  41  and  42.  Seamen  not  to  be  discharged,  nor 
left  on  the  plea  oi  desertion,  at  any  colony,  with- 
out the  written  sanction  of  a  government-officer ; 


nor  at  anv  other  place  abroad,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  consul  or  two  respectable 
merchants. 

§  43.  If  any  of  the  crew  are  left  behind,  the 
proof  of  sanction  or  authority,  as  above,  Is  to 
be  upon  the  master  in  the  case  of  dispute. 

1 44.  Seamen  when  allowed  to  be  left  behind, 
are  to  be  paid  their  wages,  a  true  account  of  which 
shall  be  delivered  by  the  master  to  the  function- 
ary or  merchants,  as  aforesaid,  under  a  penalty 
of  £35.  If  wages  be  paid  by  adraft  on  the  owners, 
the  functionary  or  merchants  must  testifv,  by 
certificate  indorsed  on  the  bill,  that  it  is  drawn 
according  to  this  act  for  money  due  on  account 
of  wages  of  a  seaman. 

9  4&  Act  not  to  prevent  seamen  from  entering 
the  navy  ;  and  no  penalty  can  follow  such  entry. 
Agreements  to  the  contrary  void. 

I  46l  Upon  entry  of  seamen  into  the  navv  frt)m 
movhant-ships,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  the  im- 
mediate delivery  up  of  their  clothes,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  wages  that  mav  be  due,  according 
to  the  relations  prescribed. 

I  47.  The  crown  empowered  to  sue  for  the 
amount  advanced  for  the  relief  of  seamen  left 
abroad.  In  any  proceeding  for  that  purpose, 
proof  of  the  account  furnished  to  the  commiasion- 
ers  by  any  functionary  or  merchants  as  above, 

SEAWORTHINESS  of  a  vessel,  in  the  law  of  marine  insorance,  is  an  implied 
warranty  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  or  one  of  those  conditions  of  the  contract,  the 
want  of  compliance  with  which  renders  it  null.  It  is  generally  provided  in  the 
poUcv  that  the  vessel  shall  be  **  tight^  staunch,  and  strong,  propNerly  manned,  pro- 
vided with  all  necessary  stores,  and  m  all  respects  fit  for  the  intended  voya^." 
The  seaworthiness  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  for  what  will  suit  a 
coasting  voya^  will  not  enable  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  India.  Seaworthiness  in- 
dndes  uie  having  a  competent  master  and  a  sufficient  crew^  with  a  proper  equip- 


together  with  proof  of  payment  bv  the  navy  de- 
partment of  the  charges  incurred,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  such  person  was  relieved  and  con- 
veyed home  at  his  inaJesty's  expense.  The  court 
in  which  such  proceeding  is  instituted  is  autho- 
rized to  issue  commissions  for  the  examination 
of  witnesses  abroad. 

S  4a  Every  master,  on  his  arrival  at  any 
foreign  port  where  there  is  a  British  consul  or 
vice-consul,  must  deliver  to  him  the  agreement 
with  his  crew,  to  be  preserved  during  the  ship's 
stay  there,  and  to  be  returned  to  the  master  be- 
fore his  leaving  the  port,  without  any  fee  or 
charge ;  and  every  master,  for  refiisal  or  neglect 
to  deliver,  fbrfeito  £25. 

S  49.  During  the  shin's  star  at  any  foreign 
port,  no  seaman  can  be  shipped  except  with  the 
privity  of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  mdotsed  or 
certified  on  the  agreement,  under  a  penalty  of 
£25  for  every  seaman  otherwise  shipped. 

S86  50  and  51.  Masters,  when  required,  must 
roduce  agreements  to  officers  of  king's  ships, 
uch  officers  may  muster  the  crew ;  poial^  on 
master  for  refusal,  £25.  Registrar  and  officort 
of  customs  may  require  production  of  the  agree- 
ment and  muster-roil,  and  muster  the  crew, 
under  a  penalty  for  refusal  of  £50. 

{52.  For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  eveiy  person 
having  the  charge  or  command  of  a  ship  is  deemed 
the  master,  and  every  person  (apprentices  ex- 
cepted) employed  to  serve  in  any  capacity  on 
board  is  deemed  a  seaman :  and  *  *  ship,'*  compre- 
hends every  vessel  navigating  on  the  sea,  and  the 
"  owner,"  all  to  whom  the  ship  belongs,  and  all 
steam  and  other  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
passengers  or  goods,  are  deemed  trading-ships. 

9  53.  Penaltksand  forfsitures.  for  the  recovery 
whereof  no  specific  mode  is  provided,  may  l)e 
recovered,  with  costs,  as  follows,  via. :— All 
penalties  not  exceeding  £20,  by  information  and 
summary  proceeding  before  any  one  or  more 
iustices,  redding  near  the  pbu»  where  the  offence 
is  committed  or  where  the  offender  may  be,  who 
may  levy  the  amount  by  distress  and  sale,  or 
commitment  for  non-payment.  All  penalties 
exceeding  £90  may  be  recovered,  with  costs,  in 
any  court  of  record  at  Westminster,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin,  or  in  the  colonies,  at  the  suit  of  the 
chief  law-officer  of  the  crown.  AU  penalties,  for 
which  no  specific  application  is  provided,  are  to 
be  applied  as  follows,  vix. :— One  moiety  to  the 
informer,  and  the  residue  to  be  divided  between 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Hospital  or  Institution  at  the  port  to  which  tha 
ship  may  belong ;  and  if  there  be  none  such,  the 
whole  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  court  may 
mitigate  any  penalty,  but  not  below  one-halt 
AU  proceedings  must  be  commenced  within  two 

{rears  next  after  the  commission  of  the  offence, 
f  the  same  shall  have  been  committed  at  or  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  or 
within  one  year  if  committed  on  the  European 
side  of  those  limits,  or  within  six  calendar  months 
after  the  return  of  the  offender  or  the  complain- 
ing party  to  the  United  Khigdom. 

1  54.  The  act  does  not  extend  to  any  ship  ro- 
gistered  in  or  belonging  to  any  British  colony 
navinff  a  legislative  assembly,  or  to  the  crew  of 
such  ship,  while  she  is  within  the  precincts  of  the 
colony. 
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ment  of  masts,  sails,  and  anchors.  If  the  yessel  sail  to  a  port  where  a  pilot  is 
necessary,  the  master  must  obtain  one,  or  nse  erer^  effort  to  do  so ;  and  faaTini^ 
employed  one,  must  not  dismiss  him  within  the  fair  way.  It  is  a  i^neral  rale, 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  owners  or  the  master  know  of  defect! 
affecting  seaworthiness  or  not.  In  one  case,  of  which  no  Tcry  distinct  report  has 
been  presenred  (Mills  «.  Roebuck  in  Exch.,  see  Park,  460;  MarthaU,  154),  there 
was  an  apparent  divergence  firom  these  rules ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  collected,  the 
grounds  appear  to  hare  been,  that  from  the  place  of  her  build  the  underwriters 
had  to  expect  inherent  defects  in  the  yessePs  construction ;  and  that  they  had 
reason  to  Know  the  progress  of  these  defects  from  the  representations  made  when 
the  slip  was  signed.  (Park  on  Ituuranee,  8th  edit.,  458-496.  Marshali  an  /»- 
#arancd.  146-161.)    [Insurance.] 

SEER,  an  Indian  weight.  The  E.  I.  C.'s  new  seer  of  80  tolas  -  2^7  lbs.  aToird. 

SEIGNORAGE,  the  profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a  rate  above  their  in- 
trinsio  value. 

SENNA  (Fr.  SirU.  Ger.  Sennablater.  It.  Senna),  a  well-known  medidneL 
oomposed  of  the  leaflets  and  occasionally  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  pods  of  seTcraf 
species  of  Cauia,  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  About  four-fifths  of  that 
brought  to  the  £«nglish  market  is  Arabian  or  Mecca  senna,  commonly  called  East 
India  senna,  fh)m  being  shipped  from  Indian  norts.  It  is  the  product  of  C  iam- 
ceokUa ;  lea^ets  very  narrow  and  acute.  Other  kinds  are  imported  from  the 
Levant :  and  at  second-hand  from  Italy,  under  the  desi^ations  of  Alexandrian, 
TinniveUy,  Aleppo,  and  Tripoli  senna.  The  Alexandrian  (C  actUifolia)  is  the 
most  valuable  ;  but  it  is  often  adulterated.  About  200,000  lbs.  are  annually  en- 
tered for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

SEQUESTRATION— Jlf«n9an/t/^,  in  the  law  of  Soothmd,  is  the  process  by 
which  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  trader  are  realized  and  divided  among  his  credi- 
tors, as  by  the  process  of  bankruptcy  in  EngUmd. 

The  law  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Statute  2  &  3  Vict.  o.  41,  of  which 
what  follows  is  an  abridgment  :— 

Persons  who  majf  be  sequestrated. — Any 
debtor  "who  is,  or  has  been,  a  merchant,  trader, 
manaCacturer,  banker,  broker,  warehouseman, 
wharfinger,  underwriter,  artificer,  packer, 
buiider,  carpenter,  shipwright,  innkeeper,  hotel- 
keeper,  stable-keeper,  ooach-contractorr  cattle- 
dealer,  grain-dealer,  coal-dealer,  fish-dealer, 
Ibne-bumer,  dyer,  printer,  bleacher,  fuller, 
caslenderer,  and  generally  any  debtor  who  seeks, 
or  has  sought  his  living,  or  a  material  part 
thereof,  for  hhnself,  or  in  partnership  with  an- 
other, or  as  agent  or  factor  for  others,  by  using 
the  trade  of  merchandise,  by  way  of  bargain,  ex- 
change, barter,  commission  or  consignment,  or 
by  buying  and  selling,  or  by  buying  and  letting 
for  hire,  or  by  the  workmanship  or  manufacture 
of  goods  or  commodities."  No  one  can  be  se- 
questrated as  **  a  holder  of  stock  in  any  of  the 
public  or  national  funds,  or  of  India  stock,  or  as 
a  partner  in  anv  company  incorporated  or  estab- 
lished by  act  of  parliament,  or  by  charter,  or  as 
a  landholder  or  farmer,  unless  such  landholder 
or  fiarmer  be  bona  fide  a  dealer  in  cattle  not  the 
produce  of,  nor  graxed,  nor  worked  on  his  farm, 
or  unless  he  be  a  dealer  hi  grain  not  the  produce 
thereof"  (S  b).  The  debtor  (unless  he  consent) 
must  be  Umkrupt,  must  have  carried  on  busi- 
ness within  Scotland,  and  must  have  also  within 
a  year  before  the  date  oi  presenting  the  petition 
resided,  or  had  a  dwelling-bouse,  or  place  of 
business  in  Scotland.  Bankruptcy  is  notneces- 
sary  where  the  debtor  has  been  in  the  sanctuary 
for  60  days,  either  continuously  or  not,  within 
the  space  of  12  months.  A  eompan^f  may  be  se- 
questrated, provided  (unless  the  company  con- 
tent) one  of  the  partners  Jbas  been  made  bank- 
rupt for  a  company  debt,  and  the  company  have 
carried  on  bunneas  in  Scotland,  and  a  partner 
have  had  a  dwelling-house  or  the  company  a 
place  of  business  there  within  a  year  and  day 
before  the  presentation  of  the  petition.  Se- 
questration mav  be  awarded  of  the  property  of 
^*  anif  deceasea  debtor  wbo  at  the  time  of  his 


death  resided,  or  hadadwelllng-honse,  or  carried 
on  business  in  Scotland,  and  was  at  that  time 
owner  of  heritable  or  moveable  estates  fai  Scot- 
hmd  ;"bnt  not  until  the  expfa7of  six  months  after 
his  death,  unless  he  had  granted  a  mandate  to 
apply  for  sequestomtion,  or  was  bankrupt  when 
he  died,  or  had  remahied  in  sanctuary  for  60 
days,  at  some  time  or  other  within  the  12  months 
preceding  his  death,  or  unless  his  successor 
shall  concur  in  the  petition  or  renounce  the  suc- 
cession (§4). 

AppUeati&nt  Awarding,  and  JSnoS.— Seques- 
tration may  be  awarded  on  the  application 
of  the  debtor,  with  concurrence  of  creditois, 
or  at  the  instance  of  creditors  alone.  TliOb« 
creditors  entitled  to  petition,  or  to  concur,  are— 
any  one  creditor  whose  debt  amounts  to  £S0, 
any  two  whose  debts  together  amount  to  £70, 
or  any  three  or  more  whose  debts  together  amount 
to  £100.  The  debts  need  not  be  liquid,  but  they 
must  not  be  contingent.    Application  is  i     * 


by  petition  to  the  lord  ordinary,  signed  by  the 
petitioner  or  his  counsel.  In  the  caseofapetitioo 
without  consent,  it  must  be  presented  within  four 
months  after  the  bankruptcy,  or,  in  case  of  re- 
tiring to  the  sanctuary,  within  four  months  after 
expiration  of  the  60  df^rs.  The  petitioning  or  coo- 
cwrrfiu' iTi  "•' ^r  r.r'.iT;iH-  -  \slUi  Tt  M-  ...,;ii.  ;».;- 
CiMiril:  =  ,  iir,<l  %..ihl|.'i*.     "Un-r^  ;ir«.  |iirLiviT.ii.n«  fof 

til  f  1 1 L  L I  [  ii  -II J  [  I  i:  i^ttHjij  tor  { hi  the  atfv  either  n/t  Uw 
di'lirir'a  ijt^^4.-ii.^e  ur  of  hii  n4)t  oancurrinffJ*  * 
Cffjinf^  the  ('Ln'umsuuins  '^hkh  bring  liJin  wtl 
tht'  mngr^  [>/  ibc  ace  ({  tsf  I.  Where  tbt  aiifitica- 
tion  l»  wHb  (>oDMmt  or  the  debtor,  iIm  Ivni  9f- 
dEnory  awjmk  ^icquHiratton,  and  an»Q^i«i  m 
mttfUnj;  Ut  to  hrld,  nrti  eoiKier  thiui  i^$,m  dit  lalw 
ttMli  14  tlayf  trt^m.  the  AviivtiTTi^pt,  to  elmct  ■■ 
inturjin-ftiL-Et^r;  and  juioIIk;?  mtMrtiii;  wA  j 
thiLEi  JDiir  m^viut  mid  not  vautv  thaJi  Mk  m 
from  Lhu  diitti  fit  iha  4^-lilvu«uicsi>,  at  tbii  i 
piii^'^^  1  ij  eh^t  a  trufttiK  or  trujaiMB  k>  t 
ariil  tuiUtOilMio'iim^  A  remit  is  made  ta  llt« 
sboricr,  and  proiudLKoi  iiijtmitcd  t>    Ibe  i 
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agalBgt  arrost  or  impriiooineiit  for  dvO  debt 
until  Uie  meeting  for  election  of  trustee.  There 
are  special  provuions  for  giving  notice  to  suc- 
cenors,  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  deceased.  Where 
the  petition  is  without  the  debtor's  consent, 
there  are  provisions  for  his  being  cited  for  his  in- 
terest, and  for  the  recovery  of  evidence  as  to  the 
bankruptcy,  &c  If  he  do  not  appear,  or  do 
not  instantly  pay  the  debt,  or  produce  evidence 


of  payment,  to  the  creditors  aopearing  against 

bim,  sequestration  is  awarded,  meetings  are 

"      ■       dprot*  '•      '     " 

flying  i 

londla^ 


M>pointed,  and  protection  is  granted  as  above. 
The  purty  applying  for  seouestr&tion,  before  ex- 
piry of  the  second  Uwful  day  after  the  first  de- 


Uvenuice,    must   preseuii  lui   ikuutvTUftte,    hj  ua 

recorded  in  the  register  of  inhibitions.  The  re- 
cord has  the  effect  of  an  inhibition,  and  of  a 
citation  in  an  adjudication,  and  so  of  tying  up 
the  bankrupt's  property,  till  it  is  disposed  of  in 
course  of  law.  The  party  must  also  insert  a 
notice,  within  fonr  days  firom  the  date  of  the  de- 
liverance, in  the  Edinbuigh ,  and  withineis^t  days 
in  the  London  Gazette.  The  awarding  of  seques- 
tration has  the  effect  of  bankruptcy  fh>m  the  date 
of  the  first  deliverance,  without  pr^udice  to  any 
previous  bankruptcy.  The  sequestration  is  not 
U^Ie  to  review,  but  it  may  be  recalled,  on  a 
petition  to  the  lord  ordinary,  within  40  days. 
There  is  a  greater  huitude  in  the  case  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  deceased  debtor  edictaUy  cited.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value  tauy 
at  atqf  titfte  apply  for  recall,  notice  behig  given, 
in  terms  of  the  act,  to  all  concerned. 

The  Creditors  as  a  Body.  ^  to  entitle  A 
ereditor  to  petition,  concur,  vote,  or  draw  a 
dividend,  he  must  produce  an  oath  before  a 
sheriff,  magistrate,  or  justtoe,  to  the  verity  of 
his  debt,  stating  in  his  oath  what  other  persons 
(if  any)  are,  besides  the  bankrupt,  liable  tor  any 
part  of  the  debt,  and  any  security  he  may  hold 
over  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  or  of  other  ob- 
Ugants,  and  stating  that  he  has  no  other  obU- 
canu  or  securities  besides  those  specified.  Where 
beholds  no  other  person  besides  the  bankrupt  so 
bound,  and  no  security,  he  must  depone  to  that 
affect.  A  corporation  may  make  affidavit  by  its 
acting  officer.  A  creditor  abroad  may  make 
affidavit,  subject  to  certain  regulations,  in  the 
ooontry  where  he  resides,  or  his  agent  may 
make  an  oath  of  credulity.  The  agent  for  a 
creditor  under  age  may  make  such  oath  of  cre- 
dulity. A  creditor  having  once  qualified  is  en- 
titled to  vote,  however  unisound  his  claim  may 
be.  The  creditor  must  produce,  with  his  oath, 
ioch  accounts  and  vouchers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prove  bb  debt.  If  he  have  not  the  vouchers,  on 
•tating  on  his  oath  the  reasons  why  he  is  not 
possessed  of  them,  and  whose  hands  he  believes 
ttiem  to  be  to,  a  dividend  will  be  set  apart  till  he 
cstablbh  his  daha.  If  a  creditor,  who  has  peti- 
tioned, concurred,  or  opposed,  withdraw,  or  be- 
eome  bankrupt,  or  die,  another  may  be  sisted 
In  his  place,  and  mav  follow  out  proceedings. 
A  mandatory  of  a  creditor,  exhibiting  a  written 
mandate,  may  vote  hi  his  stead.  Interest,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  sequestration,  may  be  accumu- 
lated on  claims,  but  not  farther  interest.  If  there 
is  a  discount  by  the  usage  of  trade,  or  if  the  term 
of  payment  be  not  arrived,  a  corresponding  de- 
ductMMi  must  be  made  of  (Usoount  or  interest.  If 
a  creditor  hold  a  security,  he  must  deduct  it  from 
bis  valuation ;  he  can  vote  only  on  the  balance, 
«xcept  in  questions  as  to  the  disposal  or  man- 
agement of  the  estate  subject  to  the  security, 
on  which  he  can  vote  to  the  whole  amount. 
Where  a  ereditor  has  an  obligant  bound  with, 
bat  liable  in  relief  to  tbe  bankrupt,  or  holds  any 
security  fsvm  an  obligant  liable  in  relief  to  the 
bankrupt,  or  any  securitv  from  whteh  the 
bankmnt  has  a  nAi  of  relief,  be  must  put  a 
ip«dfled  Tahte  on  toe  obligatkm,  in  his  oath,  and 


is  entitled  to  vote  only  on  the  bafamca.  A  credi- 
tor of  a  company  is  not  bound  to  deduct  the  divi- 
dend he  mav  be  entitled  to  firom  the  estate  of  the 
partners.  Before  voting  on  a  partner's  estate* 
however,  he  must  put  a  value  on  his  claim 
against  thecompanv,  and  on  his  claim  against  the 
other  partners.  While  a  debt  is  contingent,  the 
creditor  cannot  vote  except  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  that  may  be  put  on  it  by  the  trustee  or 
the  sheriff. 

MeeHngStEk^ionQfTrustee,  Factor,  and  Com- 
missioners*—Th»  trustee  or  any  commissioner 
may  at  any  time  call  a  meeting,  and  the  trustee 
is  bound  to  call  a  meeting  whenever  he  is  required 
by  one-fourth  in  value  of  the  creditors  ranked. 
Meetings  appointed  by  the  act  are  held  on  notice 
of  the  day,  nour,  place,  and  purpose,  advertised 
14  days  before  in  the  Edinburgh  Gasette  (except  in 
caseof  the  meetingfor  electing  an  interim-foctor) , 
and  any  meeting  may  be  adjourned  to  the  fol- 
lowing day.  No  notification  Is  to  be  sent  to 
creditors  who  direct  none  to  be  sent,  or  to  credi- 
tors for  less  Uian  jb'SO,  unless  they  give  directions 
hi  writing  to  send  them  notice.  Unless  where 
there  is  an  express  provision  otherwise,  questions 
atmeetingsorcreditorsare  settled  by  the  mi^rity 
in  value  of  those  present ;  **  and  where,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  voting,  the  creditors  are  required  to 
e  counted  in  number,  no  creditor  whose  debt 
is  under  jb*20  shall  be  reckoned  in  number,  but 
his  debt  shall  be  computed  in  value"  ({  44). 
Meetings  may  beadjoumod,  if  notcarried  beyond 
the  times  fixed  by  the  act. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  election  of  interim- 
fiftctor,  if  two  or  more  creditors  give  notice,  the 
sheriff  or  sheriff-substitute  must  attend  the  meet- 
ing, and  acUoumed  meetings,  and  preside.  The 
sheriff-derk  must  attend,  to  mark  the  oaths  and 
productions  with  tils  Initials,  and  write  the  min- 
utes. If  no  sheriff  Is  preset,  the  creditors  dect 
a  preses,  and  If  no  sheriff-derk  be  present,  a 
cleric,  both  proceeding  as  above.  In  either  case, 
those  who  have  been  entered  in  the  minutes  as 
qualified,  proceed  to  dect  an  Interim-factor  or 
trustee,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  person  re- 
lated to,  or  in  business  with  the  bankrupt,  or 
holding  an  interest  adverse  to  that  of  the 
creditors,  is  digible  as  trustee.  If  the  sheriff 
be  present,  and  there  be  no  competition,  and 
no  objections  stated,  he  declares  the  person 
chosen  to  be  interhn-foctor  or  trustee  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  there  be  objections  to  votes  or  can- 
didates, they  must  be  stated  at  the  meeting, 
when  the  sheriff  may  dther  forthwith  decide  on 
them ,  or  reserve  them  for  consideration.  If  ne- 
cessary, he  may  take  note  of  objections  and  an- 
swers, and  within  four  days  alter  the  meeting, 
dedde  on  hearing  parties  vivd  voce,  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  decision  in  a  note.  An  onmiary 
preses,  however,  must  report  whether  tha«  is 
opposition  or  not,  the  sheriff  decUring  the  re- 
sult, or  deciding  on  objections.  The  creditors  at 
these  meethigs  fix  a  sum  for  which  the  Interim- 
fisctor  or  trustee  is  to  find  security,  and  dedde 
on  the  suffldencv  of  the  caution  offered.  Against 
the  sherilTs  declaration  of  the  dectioo  of  a  trus- 
tee an  appeal  may  be  taken  durins  session  to  tbe 
Inner-house  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  during 
vacation  to  the  lord  ordinary,  on  notice  in  writ- 
ing being  lodged  with  the  sheriff-derk  within  two 
days  after  the  decision.  The  costs  must  be  paid 
by  the  unsuccessful  party.  An  appeal  does  not 
stop  proceedings  in  the  sequestration.  At  the 
meeting  for  electing  a  trustee,  commisdoners  are 
elected,  and  the  interim-factor's  remuneration 
may  be  fixed  in  the  same  manner.  Tbecommis- 
uoners  must  be  creditors  or  mandatories.  They 
are  not  bound  to  find  security.  The  sheriff  de- 
cides who  are  duly  elected. 

InUrim-Faetor  or  Sheriff-derk, —It  the 
crwUton  fail  to  elect  an  interun-lactor,  or  tbe 
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nomination  otherwiM  fail,  h&i  duties  derolTe  on 
the  iheriff-clerk.  Tbey  ar«  as  follow* :  He  must 
inanediately  take  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
presenration  of  the  estate  until  the  meeting  for 
election  of  trustee.  He  must  **  take  possession 
of  and  recover  the  bankrupt's  esUte,  and  his 
title-deeds,  books,  bills,  vouchers,  and  all  other 
documents  whatsoever,  so  far  as  then  known, 
and  make  an  inventory  thereof  ({  Al),  a  copy 
of  which  he  must  transmit  to  the  bill-chamber. 
He  most  lodge  all  monies  in  bank  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  trustee,  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  petitioning  or  concurring  creditor  out  of  the 
first  funds  res^sed.  He  must  keep  a  sedoimt- 
book.  At  the  meeting  to  elect  a  trustee  he  must 
exhibit  the  sedemnt-book,  '*  and  also  an  account 
of  his  intromissions  and  disbursements,  and  if 
required  by  any  creditor,  the  books  of  the  bank- 
rupt, with  the  title-deeds,  bills,  vouchers,  and 
other  documents,  conform  to  inventory ;"  and 
if  the  meeting  be  satisfied,  they  are  to  fix  his  re- 
muneration, to  be  paid  with  his  advances  out  of 
the  funds  in  his  hands.  If  he  be  dissatisfied  with 
ibe  sums  allowed,  the  amount  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  sherift 

Commis$Umert.—A  majority  form  a  quorum. 
*«  The  commissioners  shiUl  superintend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  trustee,  concur  with  him  in  sub- 
missions and  transactions,  give  their  advice  and 
assistance  relative  to  the  management  of  the 
•state,  examine  the  acts  and  intromissions  of  the 
trustee,  audit  his  accounts,  decide  as  to  Pi^ring 
or  postponing  payment  of  a  dividend,  fix  nis  re- 
muneration, and  may  assemble  at  any  time  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  bankrupt  estate ; 
and  any  one  of  them  may  make  sudi  report  as 
be  may  think  proper  to  a  general  meethig  of  the 
creditors'*  (8  87). 

Tnutee.^*  The  trustee  dull  manage,  re- 
alize, and  recover  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
bankrupt,  wherever  situated,  and  convert  the 
■one  into  monev,  according  to  the  directions 
givoi  by  the  creditors  at  anv  meeting,  and  if  no 
audi  directions  are  given,  be  shall  do  so  with 
the  advice  of  the  commissioners;  and  he,  as  well 
as  the  interim-fector  or  sheriflr-clerk  acting  as 
factor,  shall  lodge  all  money  which  he  may  re- 
ceive in  sudi  bank  as  four-fifths  of  the  creditors 
in  number  and  value  at  any  general  meeting  shall 
appoint"*  (fi  61) ;  and  fsllmg  such  appointment, 
in  one  of  the  diartered  banks.  The  bank  must 
annually  balance  the  account,  and  accumulate 
the  interest  with  the  principal  sum,  being  liable 
to  account  as  if  the  money  had  been  so  accumu- 
lated. If  the  interim-factor,  or  trustee,  keep  in 
his  hands  more  than  £50  for  more  than  10  days, 
he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  excess,  for  such  time  as  it  may  be  in  his 
hands  beyond  the  10  days ;  and  unless  the  money 
has  been  kept  from  innocent  causes,  he  will  be 
dismissed,  on  petition  to  the  lord  ordinary.  The 
trustee  must  keep  a  sederunt-book,  entering 
minutes  of  creditors  and  of  the  commissioners, 
■tates  of  accounts,  reports,  and  other  proceed- 
ings. He  must  send  an  account  to  the  bfll- 
chamber  before  each  dividend.  Where  a  docu- 
ment is  confidential,  the  trustee  is  not  bound  to 
Insert  It  in  the  sederunt-book,  or  exhibit  it  to 
any  one  except  the  commissioners.  Within  8 
days  after  confirmation,  the  trustee  applies  to 
the  sheriff  to  name  a  day  for  the  bankrupt's 
public  examination.  On  the  warrant  being 
panted,  the  trustee  intimates  in  the  Edinburgh 
Gaxette  his  own  election,  and  the  time  and 
place  of  the  examination.  He  must  intimate  a 
day  and  hour  for  a  meeting  of  the  creditors, 
which  must  be  not  less  than  14,  nor  more  than  21 
days  after  the  day  of  examination,  or  (in  the  case 
of  a  deceased  debtor)  after  the  trustee's  confir- 
mation. Withbi  14  days  after  the  examination 
the  truitM  must  prepare  a  report  as  to  the  posi- 


tion of  the  eitete,  and  an  astfanata  of  wlnt  ft 
may  produce,  to  be  presented  to  the  meetiag. 
where  he  must  be  prepared  to  give  sJl  ezplaiw- 
tions.  A  majority  in  number  and  Tatne  mt  amj 
meeting  called  through  the  Edhiborgfa  Gasette, 
at  least  14  days  previouslv,  by  advettiaeaneat, 
specifying  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  mi^  re- 
move the  trustee  or  accept  of  his  resfgnatioa. 
One-fburth  of  the  creditors  in  value  may  appty 
to  the  lord  ordinary  for  removal,  showing  eauae. 
There  are  provisions  to  meet  the  tvajgnartoa, 
death,  or  absence  of  the  trustee.  On  the  expfaa- 
ation  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  acgaea 
tration,  the  trustee  must  make  up  a  state  or  tlie 
^ole  estate,  of  the  funds  recovered,  and  of  th« 
funds  outstanding  (stating  why  ths^  tiave  not 
been  recovered),  *'  and  of  his  intronuasioas,  aod 
generally  of  his  managonent.**  The  oommlasioa- 
ers,  at  their  meeting  withhi  14  days  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  six  months,  examine  the  state, 
and  audit  the  trusteelB  accounts,  and  declare 
Aether  any  and  what  dividend  is  to  be 
B^re  a  composition  is  approved  of  , ' " 
accounts  must  be  audited  by  the  COB 
and  the  balance  due  to  him  fixed,  and  paid  or 
provided  for.  There  are  provisions  for  tbe  re- 
gistration of  sequestrations ;  and  to  theae  the 
trustee  must  attend.  After  a  final  divisioo,  the 
trustee  calls  a  meeting  on  81  days' notice,  by  ad> 
vertisement  and  letters,  to  consider  his  applica- 
tion for  discharge.  On  his  prodndng  his  Toudtets, 
the  creditors  may  declare  their  <M)inion  of  bis 
conduct,  and  he  may  apply  to  the  lord  ocdteaiy 
or  the  sheriff  for  exonention  and  dischaiaa. 
Before  his  discharge  he  most  transmit  tbe  aede- 
runt-book  to  the  bill-chamber  derks,  who  wlB 
intimate  to  him  the  bank  in  whidi  wnrtaimwt 
dividends  are  to  be  lodged. 

The  Bankrunt't  Lfberathn,  ProCeoCioa,  asitf 
IHfdkatye.— Tne  lord  ordinary  may,  on  the 
bankrapt's  application,  grant  warrant  of  libera- 
tion, alter  hearing  objections.  If  the  anpliosH 
tk>n  be  refused,  the  bankrupt  may  petwon  a 
second  time  with  consent  of  tJM  trustee  and  oottt- 
missioners.  At  tbe  meetfaig  for  electioD  of  tlia 
trustee,  and  at  the  meetinir  after  the  pramlnar 
tion,  or  at  any  meeting  caUed  for  the  purpoee, 
a  minority  in  number  and  value  may  authorise 
the  trustee  to  apply  to  the  sheriff  for  a  raiewal 
of  the  personal  protection. 

^UoMunoe.— Four-fifths  in  value  of  tbe  credi- 
tors at  such  a  meeting,  may  vote  an  aUowance 
to  the  bankrupt,  until  the  payment  of  the  second 
dividend.    It  is  not  to  exceed  £3,  Sa.  per  weeic 

State  qf  AffiOn^^Tbt  bankrapt  most,  before 
tbe  time  for  the  dectton  of  trustee,  make  ap, 
subscribe,  and  ddiver  to  the  interim-factor,  a 
state  of  his  af&irs,  '*  specifying  his  wliole  estate, 
wherever  situated,  the  estates  in  expectancy,  or 
to  which  he  may  have  an  eventual  right,  tbe 
names  and  designations  of  his  creditors  and 
debtors,  and  the  debts  due  by  and  to  him,  and 
a  rental  of  his  heritable  suljects  "  (S  &2}.  He 
must  give  everv  Information  and  aastttanoe  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  factor  or  trustee  to  execate 
his  duty ;  and  if  he  &il  to  do  so,  or  to  grant  any 
requisite  deed,  implication  may  be  made  to  tlie 
sheriff  to  compel  him.  There  are  proviaionB  far 
bringing  the  lianlErupt  up  fbr  exandnatlon,  or 
where  necessary  for  taking  the  examination  bj 
commission ;  and  likewise  for  enabling  tlie  tnie> 
tee,  where  he  finds  it  necessary,  to  nrocore  tiM 
Judicial  examination  oi  the  banlcnipt's  wife  and 
Csmily,  deiks,  servants,  and  law-agent.  Tbey 
must  answer  all  lawful  questions  rdattng  to  tlie 
afhirs  of  the  bankrupt ;  and  there  are  provisfona 
for  compelling  them  to  answv,  and  for  en- 
forcing production  of  books  and  voodien.  A 
lataU  partner t  who  does  not  reveal  hlmaelf  Iw 
the  time  of  the  examination,  forfieits  tlie  privi- 
leges of  the  act,  nnleii  he  prove  that  tbe  oooeaal- 
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m«nt  WM  occasioned  by  innocent  mistake.  There 
if  ao  oath  (or  affirmation,  as  the  case  ma^  be) 
which  the  bankrupt  must  take  and  subscribe  In 
reference  to  the  state  of  his  aflkirs.  In  case  of 
fraud,  the  trustee  may  be  authorized  to  prose* 
cute  tlw  banlcrupt 
Comporition  l^  BcuikrupL—See  CoMPOSinoir 

CoifTRACT. 

DitcAatipe.— If  every  qualified  creditor  concur, 
the  banlcrupt  may  petition  the  lord  ordinary  or 
sheriff  for  a  discharge  at  any  time  after  the  meet- 
ing following  his  examination.  He  may  petition 
eliht  months  after  the  dateof  thosequestratkm,  if 
a  majority  in  number  andfour-flfthsin  value  con- 
cimTweotv-one  days  are  allowed  for  opponents 
to  appear,  when  found  entitled  to  his  discharge, 
the  bankrupt  must  make  a  dedaration,  or  if 
requhred  an  oath,  that  he  has  noade  «  ftill  and 
Cair  surrender,  and  has  not  granted  or  promised 
any  preference  or  security,  or  made  or  promised 
any  payment,  or  entered  into  any  secret  or  col- 
lusive agreement  or  transaction,  to  obtain  the 
ooncorrence  oiway  creditor  to  his  discharge.  The 
discharge,  when  granted,  operates  in  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  as  an  acquittance  to  the 
bankrupt.  An  entry  of  it  is  maoe  in  the  register 
ofsequestntionB.  If  the  bankrupt  be  concerned 
in,  or  cognisant  of  any  collusive  preference  to  a 
creditor,  he  forfeits  his  title  to  a  dischaige ;  and 
the  disdiarge,  if  it  have  been  sranted  either  on 
or  without  an  offer  of  oompoatton.  may  be  an- 
nulled on  a  petition  by  the  trustee,  or  any  credi- 
tor,  to  the  lord  ordinary.  If  the  bankrupt  do 
not  noti^r  to  the  trustee  any  property  that  mav 
ML  to  him  before  his  diB<Aarge,  he  forfeits  aU 
the  benefits  of  the  act.  Any  surplus  after  pay- 
ment of  the  debts,  interest,  and  expenses  of  pro- 
cedure, is  payable  to  the  bankrupt  or  his  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  ErtaU.—By  the  confirmation  the  move- 
able and  real  property  is  held  to  vest  in  the 
trustee  from  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance, 
subject  to  preferable  securities.  Where  by  the 
law  of  the  place  a  conveyance  requires  rmtra- 
tion,  the  confirmation  must  be  registered.  No 
purdwse  of  such  property  out  of  Scotland  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  prior  to  the  rwistration, 
and  hi  the  purchaser's  ignorance  of  the  seques- 
tration, is  invalidated.  Property  falling  to  the 
bankrupt  before  his  discharge,  vests  as  at  the 
date  of  us  acquisition.  All  preferences  and  deeds 
granted  by  the  bankrupt  during  the  sequestra- 
tion, without  consent  of  the  interim-fiictor  or 
trustee,  are  void.  Bcnajlde  purchasers,  how- 
ever, are  secured,  and  so  are  debtors  paving 
thdr  debts  to  the  bankrupt  in  ignorance  of  the 
sequestration.  Heritable  rights  on  which  bifeft- 
mentma^foUoware,in  questions  under  theact,  to 
be  held  of  the  dateof  the  registrationofthesashie; 
and  sales,  assignattons,  and  other  conveyances 
whidi  do  not  require  Infeftment,  but  require  de- 
livery or  intimation  to  omnplotethem,  are  held  to 
be  of  the  date  of  the  act  so  required  to  complete 
them.  A  person  chUming  any  right  or  subject  hn- 
properly  included  in  the  sequestration,  may  re- 
cover it  on  petition  to  the  lord  ordinary.  There  are 
provisions  for  making  the  sequestration  equiva- 


lent to  the  usual  diligences  for  attaching  property, 
and  for  equalizing  preferences,  in  the  case  of  a 
deceased  debtor,  when  th^  have  not  been  com- 
pleted 60  days  before  his  death.  The  bankrupt,  if 
required,  must  grant  an  v  deed  necessary  for  re- 
covering his  estate,  and  feudally  veetins  it  in  the 
trustee.  Atmsteemaycompletefeudaltltlesinhis 
own  person,  and  superiors  must  enter  him.  The 
trustee  may  validly  grant  conveyances.  There 
are  provisions  for  compelling  a  transference  to 
the  trustee,  where  an  hoir  has  served  to  the  de- 
ceased bankrupt's  property.  The  trustee  and 
eommisslonen,  within  twomonthsafteracreditor 
has  voCad  on  an  oath,  in  which  he  has  deducted 
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a  security,  as  also  the  majority  of  the  creditors 
(the  creditor  with  the  security  not  being  counted ) 
at  the  meetinff  where  such  creditor  has  voted, 
may  require  him  to  assign  his  security  to  the 
trustee,  on  payment  of  the  value  he  has  set  on 
it,  with  20  per  cent.  additionaL  The  creditor 
mav  correct  bis  value  at  any  tfane  before  he  is 
called  on  so  to  assign. 

Ditpoiol  of  the  Property,  and  Quations  with 
Crediicrs  hooting  a  Right  to  SdL—At  tlie  meet- 
ing after  the  examination,  or  at  a  meeting 
caUed  for  the  purpose,  the  creditors  may  give 
directions  for  the  recovery,  management,  and 
disposal  of  the  estate.  Where  there  is  heritable 
property,  they  may  determine  whether  it  is  to 
be  oisposed  of  by  voluntary  public  sale,  or  to  be 
brought  to  judicial  sale.  If  the  creditors  have 
resolved  on  the  manner  in  which  such  property 
Is  to  be  disposed  of,  before  a  creditor  having  a 
power  to  sell  has  commenced  proceedings,  or 
while  he  is  unduly  delaying  a  sale  of  heritable 
property,  the  trustee  grants  a  title,  subtect  to 
real  securities.  No  expenses  connected  with  the 
sequestration  or  sale  are  payable  out  of  such  part 
of  the  price  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the 
preferable  securities ;  and  no  preferable  heritable 
creditor  is  liable  for  any  such  expense  unless  be 
have  consented  to  the  sale,  in  which  case  he  is 
liable  for  the  expense  of  the  sale.  A  creditor  may 

Eurchase  any  estate  sold  under  the  act,  but  the 
iterim-lisctor,  trustee,  and  commissioners,  may 
not  purchase. 

Declaration  qf  Dividend  and  Ranking.—' 
The  commissioners  at  their  meettog  within  14 
days  after  expiry  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  sequestnuion,  declare  what  amount  may  be 
distributed  in  dividends;  and  within  the  same 
14  days,  if  a  dividend  is  to  be  made,  the  trustee 
must  examine  the  oaths  and  grounds  of  debt, 
and  in  writing  r^ect  or  admit  them,  or  require 
fiuiher  evidence,  stating  the  reasons  where  he 
rejects.  He  then  makes  up  two  lists ;  one,  of 
the  creditors  he  ranks  as  entitled  to  draw  divi- 
dends, specifyhig  their  debts,  with  interevt  to  the 
date  of  the  sequestration,  and  distinguishing  the 
ordinary  from  the  preferable  creditors.  The 
other  list  is  of  the  creditors  iriiose  cUtbns  he  has 
partially  or  wholly  rejected.  Notice  is  sent  to 
r^ected  creditors,  who  may  appeal  to  the  lord 
ordinary  or  sherilr.  A  creditor  who  holds  a  se- 
curity.before  being  ranked,  must  putavalueupon 
it,  deduct  it,  and  specify  the  balanca,  on  which 
alone  ho  can  rank.  The  trustee  is  entitled  either 
to  demand  an  assignation  to  the  security  on  pay- 
ing the  value  put  upon  it,  or  to  let  the  creditor 
take  the  benefit  of  it.  In  the  case  of  the  chiim  on 
a  partner  for  a  company  debt,  the  dividend  from 
thecompanymustbededucted.  An  annuitycredl- 
tor  ranks  for  the  value  put  on  his  annuity,  and 
if  there  be  a  cautioner  for  the  annuitv  he  is  dis- 
charged, on  payment  of  the  estimated  value  and 
arrears.  Co-obligants  with  the  bankrupt  are 
not  discharged  by  the  creditor  consenting  to  the 
steps  of  the  sequestration ;  but  if  the  oo-obligant 
pay  the  dd>t,  the  creditor  must  assign  it  to  him, 
and  he  may  rank  for  it. 

Pavmerd  e/  Dividends,  — VHien  there  are 
sufiScient  f^ds  realized,  the  dividends  are  re- 
spectively payable  on  the  first  lawful  day  after 
the  exphration  of  the  following  periods,  viz.  the 
first,  of  8  months  from  the  date  of  the  sequestra- 
tion ;  the  second,  of  12  months  from  the  same 
date ;  and  ftiture  dividends  after  the  expiration 
of  4  months  from  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the 
immedUtely  precedhig  dividend,  until  the  whole 
funds  be  distributed.  To  entitle  a  creditor  to 
pavment  of  the  first,  or  of  the  second,  or  of  any 
otherdividend,hemust  produce  his  oath.  Ac,  at 
least  8  months  before  the  thne  of  paymenU  A 
creditor  who  has  not  been  in  tfane  for  the  first 
dividend  Is  entitled  to  a  preference  on  the  subset 
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queot  di vidoida.  After  the  expiry  of  the  14  daji, 
within  which  (on  the  expiry  of  the  six  months 
firom  the  date  of  the  sequestration)  the  tnutee 
has  to  malie  up  his  state  and  rank  the  creditors, 
he  must  advertise  in  the  Edinburgh  Gaxette 


tht  time  and  place  for  payment ;  and  on  or  before 
rfiil  day  after  the  14  days,  he  must 


the  first  lawful  < 


notify  the  same  to  each  creditor  by  post,  with 
the  amount  of  Uie  daim  and  diTldend.  Before 
the  expiration  of  eightmonttis  from  the  sequestra- 
tion, the  trustee  has  to  make  up  a  scheme  of 
division  among  those  creditors  whose  daims  have 
been  sustained,  or  who  have  appealed.  The 
scheme  must  be  patent  to  all  concerned.  The 
like  proceedings  take  place  at  intervals  of  four 
tls  *  —  '•     - 


le  ciencs  oi  toe  ouis,  a  rtgmer  is  npi 

The  parties  entitled,  on  apptying  to 

ordinary,  obtain  payment  of  soch  na- 

Uvidends,  but  withont  faiterest,  wfakh 


witstaniUng  claims,  a  day  may  be  fixed  for  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  to  be  called  by  advw- 
tisement  and  special  notice.  On  three-fomths 
hi  value  of  the  creditors  assembled  eonsentB^, 
the  sale  may  take  place  by  auetkm.  Uodaimed 
dividends  being  deposUed  in  bank  at  the  <fir«e- 
tion  of  the  clerks  of  the  bills,  a  rcgiiter  is  kept 

of  them.    Thi        *  " 

the  lord  ordin 
claimed  dividend  . 

is  acoumohUed  in  a  separate  fond,  at  the  &- 
poeal  oi  parliament,  then  are  provisioos  for 
punishjag  all  frauds  and  collusive  prefereaceK 
and  for  nuUifVing  the  advantage  sought  to  N 
obtained  by  them.  The  resolutions  of  meetina, 
and  proceedings  of  the  trustee,  m«y  be  mmuei 
against  to  the  lord  ordinary  or  the  atMrai,— the 
former  withhi  14,  the  latter  within  30  d^jrs. 
Persons,  by  merely  dahning  and  voting,  are  not 
liable  to  the  agent's  expenses.  He  has  his  re- 
course merely  against  the  estate,  or  the  interim- 
fisetor  or  trustee  who  may  have  onployed  lite. 

[AFPIOAyiT.       BAHUtUFTCY.        COMPO6ITKNI 

Contract.] 


months  till  the  trust  is  wound  up.  Dividends 
reserved  on  account  of  an  unaccomplished  con- 
tingency, or  appeal,  are  to  be  lodged  in  bank. 
The  commissioners  may  postpone  a  dividend  till 
the  period  for  making  the  next  one,  directing 
the  trustee  to  give  notice  in  the  Bdinborgh 
Qazette. 

Winding  up  a$id  MiseeUanwus.— After  12 
months  from  the  commencement,  if  it  seem 
expedient  to  sell  the  remaining  property,  and 

SEQUIN,  an  Italian  gold  coin  =  98. 5d. :  also  a  Turkish  money. 

SERGE,  a  quilted  woollen  cloth,  made  in  Deronshire  and  other  parts  of  England. 

SERPENTINE,  a  mineral,  one  species  of  which,  called  noble  serpentine,  green 
and  translucent,  is  ralued  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

SERON,  a  kind  of  package,  formed  of  pieces  of  wood  listened  with  hides. 

SHAD  (Aloiafinta,  Cut.),  a  fish  allied  to  the  herring,  found  in  the  Severn  and  in 
the  Thames,  where  it  is  in  season  in  July  ;  its  flesh  is  unpalatably  dry. 

SHADDOCKS,  a  large  species  of  Gtrus  (C  deeumana),  commonly  cultivated  in 
both  the  East  ana  West  Indies  for  the  sake  of  the  delicate  subacid  juicy  palp  in 
which  they  abound.  When  at  their  greatest  size  they  are  called  Pomp^deons ; 
the  smallest  form  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of  the  English  markets. 

SHAGREEN  (Fr.  Chagrin,  Ger.  Sohagrin.  Rus.  Schagrim),  a  sort  of  hard 
grained  leather,  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner  from  the  skin  of  horses  and  other 
animals ;  ^e  part  preferred  being  the  piece  above  the  taiL  It  is  made  in  Poland ; 
Russia,  especially  at  Astracan ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant.  The  best  is 
said  to  be  imported  from  Constantinople.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  cases  and  boxes. 

SHALLOONS,  loosely  made  woollen  stuffs,  commonly  used  for  lining  coats. 

SHAMMY  OR  CHAMOIS  LEATHER,  is  properly  the  dressed  s&in  of  the 
chamoisgoat ;  but  common  goat, kid,  or  sheep  skin  is  generally  substituted  for  it. 

SHARKS'  FINS  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  India  to  China,  whwe 
they  are  esteemed  a  verv  strengthening  food.  They  are  chiefiv  collected  in  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs ;  but  they  are  likewise  prepared  on  tne  coasts  of  India. 
They  should  be  chosen  large  and  properly  cured.  Those  under  nine  inches  long 
reckon  only  as  one-half  the  value  of  the  others. 

SHAWLS  (Fr.  Chals,  Chales,  Ger.  Schalen.  It.  ShavaU.  Por.  Chaiet.  Sp. 
Schavalo8)f  well-known  articles  of  dress,  made  of  silk,  wool,  or  more  commonly  of 
silk  and  wool  mixed.  The  chief  seats  of  the  shawl  mannocture  in  this  country 
are  Paisley  and  Norwich.  The  competition  of  the  French,  after  the  opening  <n 
the  silk-trade  in  1826.  produced  improvements  in  style  and  pattern,  which  led  to  a 
signal  extension  of  tne  British  manufacture.  And  thougn  our  native  patterns 
are  scarcely  yet  equal  to  the  French  as  respects  the  contrast  of  coloursL  they  are 
yearly  improving.  owin|;  to  the  increased  attention  now  bestowed  on  the  arts  of 
design.  But  botn  British  and  French  shawls  are  inferior  to  those  made  in  the 
Yal^y  of  Cashmere^  from  the  wool  of  a  species  of  goat  found  on  the  cold  mountains 
of  Thibet ;  the  exquisite  fabric  of  which  cannot  be  successfblly  imitated  by  fordgners. 
The  European  manufacturer  may  impart  much  of  the  beauty  and  copy  with  success 
the  pattern  ;  but  his  web  possesses  none  of  the  delicacy,  softness,  and  warmth  of 
the  original.  Nor  are  the  weavers  of  the  a^joinin^  countries  more  successful ;  the 
shawls  of  LiJiore  and  Delhi,  though  woven  by  natives  of  the  valley,  and  with  the 
same  nrnterials,  are  wanting  in  the  fineness  <^  those  prepared  in  Cashmere.  If 
implicit  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  people,  the  shawl  derives  much  of  its  beauty 
from  the  water  in  which  the  wool  is  dyed,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  their  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  reputation  of  these  shawls,  however,  the  number  of  looms 
employed  in  their  manufacture  has  greatly  &llen  off  in  modem  times.    According 
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to  a  statement  copied  bv  Mr  Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  British  Colonies,  from  the 
Belhi  Gazette,  the  number  at  present  is  estimated  at  6000,  and  the  average  value 
of  shawls  annually  exported  from  Cashmere  about  £180,000.  The  Cashmere 
shawls  are  generally  sold  in  pairs  :  they  usually  consist  of  three  sizes,  two  of  which, 
the  long  and  the  small  square,  are  those  commonly  brought  to  this  country  ;  the 
other,  long,  very  narrow,  and  chiefly  of  a  black  colour,  is  worn  by  many  Asiatics 
as  a  girdle.  The  shawls  for  the  British  market  are  mostly  selected  with  coloured 
gitmnds,  and  handsome  rich  borders  and  flowers.  They  are  imported  chiefly  from 
Bombay  and  Snrat. 

At  present,  owing  to  the  caprice  of  fashion,  shawls  are  much  less  worn  in  this 
country  than  formerly ;  and  great  distress  has  in  consequence  been  produced  in 
Paisley  and  other  places  dependent  on  their  manufacture ;  but  this  depression  is 
we  hope  but  temporary* 

SH££P  (Fr.  Brebis,  Mouton,  Ger.  Schafe\  a  ruminating  animal,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  its  fur  or  hair,  which  is  of  two  kinds,— one  hard  and  close,  and  the 
other  woolly ;  the  latter  preponderating  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  domesticated. 
In  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world  the  sheep  is  carefully  tended  for  its  wool, 
which  is  the  chief  material  of  the  clothing  of  all  northern  nations.  But  every  nart 
is  fitted  for  use.  The  flesh,  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen^  as  food ;  the  intestmes 
are  made  into  strings  for  musical  instruments ;  the  skin  mto  leather  and  parch- 
ment ;  the  bones  into  handles,  spoons,  and  toys ;  the  internal  and  loose  fat  makes 
tallow ;  their  milk  may  be  made  into  cheese  ;  and  their  dung  is  a  rich  manure. 
The  sheep,  besides,  can  be  reared  in  situations  unfitted  for  any  other  quadruped. 

The  sheep  belongs,  according  to  Cuvier,  to  the  tribe  Capridta,  and  genus  Ovis. 
After  5  months  gestation  the  lamb  is  dropped,  usually  in  this  country  in  March  or 
April :  and  Mav  and  June  are  the  theep-shearing  months,  as  the  animal  sheds  the 
supernuous  wool  on  the  approach  of  warm  weather.  It  lives  naturalW  for  about 
15  years ;  but  from  1 J  to  2  years  is  the  common  period  at  which  it  is  fattened  for 
food ;  and  even  breeding  stock  are  not  usually  kept  beyond  five  or  six  years.  Age  is 
reckoned  not  from  birth  but  from  the  first  sheanng.  The  male  is  called  a  ram  or 
tup :  after  weaning  he  is  said  to  be  a  hop  or  hogget,  a  lamb-hog,  or  tup^hog ;  and 
if  castrated,  a  wether-hog.  After  sheanng,  when  fully  one  year  old,  he  is  a  shear- 
hog  or  shearling,  a  dinmont,  a  tup,  or  shearing-wether;  and  after  the  second 
sheariiig  a  two' shear  ram  or  tup.  The  female  is  a  ewe  or  gmmer  lamb  until 
weaned;  then  a gimmer  or  ewe  hog ;  after  being  shorn  a  shearing  ewe  or  gimmer ; 
after  that  a  two-shear  ewe;  and  so  on. 

EngUuid  has  from  a  remote  period  been  celebrated  for  her  8heep,-H>n  the  nume- 
rous oreeds  of  which  many  improvements  have  of  late  been  efi'ected.  chiefly  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  prontable  return  from  the  carcass:  as  tne  wool  has 
become  generally  longer,  heavier,  and  coarser  than  formerly.  Their  numbers  have 
likewise  Doen  increarod  by  means  of  the  artificial  or  turnip  husbandry.  British 
sheep  are  usually  classed  into  short-wooUed  and  long-wooUed ;  the  leading  and  most 
improved  breed  of  the  former  being  the  South-Down,  chiefly  occupying  the  hills 
of  Sussex ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  new  Leicester,  The  South-Down  is  well  adapted 
for  the  chalky  hills  of  the  south,  where  this  breed  is  chiefly  difihsed.  Its  fleece, 
short  and  fine,  weighs  from  3  to  4  lbs. ;  and  its  mutton,  fine  in  flavour  and  grain, 
weighs,  in  two-year  old  wethers,  about  18  lbs.  a-quarter.  The  Leicester  is  not  adapted 
for  poor  soils,  nor  for  travelling  to  seek  its  food :  its  fleece  averages  from  6  to  7  lbs. : 
and  its  mutton,  fat,  fine  in  gram,  and  of  superior  flavour,  weigb^,  in  two-vear  old 
wethers,  from  20  to  SO  lbs.  the  quarter :  on  fair  keep  tne  I^icester  will  yield  a 
greater  ooantity  of  meat  for  tho  same  food  than  any  other  breed.  Of  other  breeds, 
the  chief  short-wools  are  the  black-faced  Scots,  the  Cheviots  (now  generally  rearea 
instead  of  the  former  in  Scotland),  the  Dorset,  the  Hereford,  the  Wiltshire;  and 
the  chief  long- wools,  the  Teeswater,  the  Lincoln,  and  Uie  Romney-Marsh.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select  any  district  into  whicn  the  South-Downs  and  Leicesters 
have  not  penetrated  and  materially  improved  the  native  breeds. 

In  many  foreign  countries  the  carcass  of  the  sheep  is  disliked,  or  at  least  rarely 
eaten  ;  and  tiie  animal  is  tended  almost  solely  for  its  fleece.  In  Spain,  except  by 
the  poorest,  mutton  is  considered  unfit  for  food  ;  the  wool,  however,  is  of  superior 
quality,  particularly  that  of  the  Merino  breed,  which  of  late  years  has  been  sue- 
ceesfmly  introduced  into  Germany,  Australia,  and  elsewhere. 

The  commerce  of  sheep  in  Britain  chiefly  consists  in  fattening  them  up  in  the 
pastoral  districts,  and  anerwards  removing  them  to  the  tovnis  for  food.  Immense 
quantities  are  carried  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool,  and  from  the  Midland  Counties. 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  other  places  to  the  metropoUs.    The  number  of  sheep  and 
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lambs  sold  aimiuklly  at  Smithfield  is  about  1,400,000,  which  is  ezelnsiTe  of  lun 

auantitiee  of  carcasses  broafht  to  London  by  steamers,  railways,  and  otherwise.  Tie 
eeoes  are  mostly  purchased  from  the  fSarmers  by  staplers  or  dealers  at  annual  wosi 
fairs.  The  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  is  vanoQsly  reckoned.  Mr  Lncoock  esti- 
mated the  number  in  England  and  Wales  in  1800  at  19,007,607,  of  which  the  greater 
part  ( 14,854^9)  were  short- wooled  ;  and,  according  to  Mr  Hubbard,  the  number  of 
sheep  had  increased  one-fifth  between  1800  and  1828.  The  number  at  preeent, 
therefore,  may  be  safely  taken  at  25,500,000,  now  chiefly  long-wooled  ;  to  whidi 
adding  one-tmrd  for  Scotland  and  Irehind,  makes  the  total  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
34,000,000.  Mr  M'Queen,  howerer,  in  his  "*  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire** 
(p.  20),  estimates  the  number  of  permanent  stock  at  48,000,000 ;  their  value  at 
£60.000.000 ;  and  the  quantity  of  wool  annually  produced  at  246,700,000  lbs. ! 

SHEKEL,  an  ancient  Jewish  weight  and  coin,  estimated,  the  former  ^  4  ol 
avoirdupois,  the  latter  at  2b.  7d.  There  were,  however,  several  standards  of  the 
shekel,  and  various  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  their  values. 

SHELLAC.    [Lac] 

SHERBET,  a  &vourite  beverage  in  the  East,  made  of  vrater,  lemon-jnioe,  and 
sugar,  with  the  addition  of  rose-water,  or  some  other  fragrant  ingredient. 

SHINGLES,  a  term  applied  in  the  lumber-trade  of  N.  America  and  the  W. 
Indies  to  thin  boards,  which  are  used  in  these  countries  for  the  same  porpooe  as 
slates  and  tUes  in  Britain.  They  are  from  18  to  30  inches  long,  4  to  6  inches  broad, 
and  at  one  end  fths  of  an  inch  thick,  while  at  the  other  they  are  reduced  to  less 
than  |th  of  an  inch.  The  roo&  of  buildinip  are  shingled  much  in  the  same  form 
as  roofs  are  slated  in  Britain,  and,  when  pamted  to  correspond  in  colour,  have  rerj 
much  the  same  appearance. 

SHIP,  a  term  applied  generally  to  all  decked  vessels  used  in  navigation ;  but 
by  seamen  only  to  those  which  have  a  fore,  a  main,  and  a  mizzen-mast,  with  a  Um- 
mast  and  top-gallant  mast  to  each,  and  in  which  the  yards,  in  sailing  before  the 
wind,  are  braced  square,  the  mizzen  sail  alone  being  usually  in  a  fore  and  alt  posi- 
tion. A  barque  has  masts  and  sails  like  those  of  a  ship,  except  that  the  mizaen- 
mast  carries  no  top-sail  or  top-gaUant  sail.  Each  has  a  bowsprit,  which  carriet 
a  fore-stay-sail  and  a  jib-sau.  To  other  kinds  different  designations  are  given 
according  to  the  number  of  their  masts,  the  disposition  of  &eir  sails,  or  their 
moving  power,— as  brig,  snow,  schooner,  galliot,  sloop,  steamer,  smack,  and  cutter, 
as  expluned  under  these  heads.  Ships  are  generally  built  of  wood,  but  they  are 
now  sometimes  made  of  iron.  In  the  construction  of  a  vessel  the  most  essential 
conditions  are— that  it  be  capable  of  carrying  its  lading ;  that  it  be  moved  with 
great  velocity,  and  readily  obey  the  rudder :  that  it  have  the  necessary  stability, 
so  as  not  to  be  overturned ;  and  that  its  rolling  or  pitching  be  attended  with  as 
little  strain  as  possible  on  the  timbers.  But  the  de^^  of  attainment  for  eaeh  of 
these  qualities — which  in  some  respects  are  contra^  to  each  other — will  depend 
on  the  purpose,  whether  of  war  or  commerce,  for  which  the  ship  is  built.  In 
merchant-ships  capacity  is  frequently  of  more  importance  than  velocity  ;  and  in 
this  case  the  relations  between  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  depend  less  uwm 
hydrodynamical  principles  than  in  men-of-war.  Upon  these  and  other  points  relat- 
ing to  naval  arcmtecture,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  cited  mIow. 
Olossary  or  Nadtical  Tsams. 

BOffe-wttter^  that  eoU«cted  by  leakage,  ^c 


AbadCt  the  podtion  of  the  ndli  when  blown 

flat  agidnst  the  jnast. 
Abc^  or  A/It  towards  the  hinder  part. 
A-beam,  perpendicuhu'  to  the  ship's  length. 
Aboard,  within  the  ship ;  also  said  of  one  when 

foul  of  another. 
Adriftf  not  fastened. 
Amain,  to  yield,  or  to  let  go. 
Amidshipt,  the  middle  of  tne  ship. 
Athwart  or  Thwart^  across. 
BackrStaiff,  ropes  from  the  top-mast  heads  to 

the  ship-sides  in  aid  of  the  shrouds. 
Beams,  the  timber  supporto  stretching  across 

the  ship :  whence  beam  expresses  the  width  of 

a  Tessel ;  and  a  ship  lying  on  her  side  is  said 

to  be  on  her  beam-endt, 
Bendi  or  Wales,  the  ship's  side  phmks,  firom  the 

water  upwards. 
Biffht,  part  of  a  rope  between  the  ends ;  also  a 

shallow  hollow  in  a  line  of  coast. 
Bi'ffe,  the  flat  part  of  a  ship's  bottom. 
BUffsd,  having  the  bottom  stove  In. 


BinnacU,  the  case  of  the  steering  compass. 
BiocM,  the  case  of  the  sheave  of  a  pul^y  ;  two 

or  more  constitute  a  taekte, 
Bobstajfs,  strong  ropes  sustaining  the  bowsprit. 
Boom,  a  pole  stretching  out  the  bottoms  of  par- 

ticubur  sails. 
Bower  an^ors,  those  at  tfie  bows. 
Bows,  the  two  fore  extremities  of  a  ship. 


,  a  sloirfng  mast  at  the  bows, 
itojr  AouliN^,  bringing  a  ship  w 
round  upon  the  other  tack  whoi  she  cannot 


^ng  a  ship  when  doet-^iaaled 


tack  or  wear. 
Boxing  of,  backing  the  head-sails  to  force  the 

ship^s  head  rapidly  off  the  wind. 
Boxing  the  compass,  repeating  the  points  in 

order. 
Brace,  a  rope  at  the  extremity  of  the  yard  to 

traverse  the  sails  vHien  necessary. 
Breamina,  deantaig  the  ship's  bottom  by  lire. 
BMlkhead,  any  partition  in  a  ship. 
Bumboai,  the  boat  of  a  proviiiaD  dealer,  Jte. 
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Burdm,  tbe  tonnagecf  a  ship. 
iHabU,  the  rqpe  or  chain  hoUang  the  anchor. 
Oantf  to  tixm  orer ;  also  the  support  of  a  bulk- 
bead. 
Ckofttanf  a  cylinder  on  which  a  rope  is  colled 

by  means  of  lever  bars. 
Careeninff,  turning  a  ship  to  repair  her  bottom. 
Cai'bead,  the  bow  timber  to  which  the  bower 

anchor  is  liutened. 
Oamlk,  to  stuff  the  ship's  seams  with  oakum. 
Channeit,    outside    platforms    extending  the 

■hrouds. 
CTofe-Aoiiled,  tacks  close  down,  sheets  aft,  yards 

braced  sharp  up,  and  bowihies  hauled ;  the 

ahip  progressmg  as  near  the  direction  of  the 

wind  as  possible. 
Companion^  the  covering  over  a  ship's  staircase. 
Courtdt  the  lower  square-sails. 
Cnatk,  when  bv  ill  construction,  ballastinff,  or 

loading,  a  ship  cannot  carry  sail  without 

dansptf  of  oversetting. 
CrHtokBt,  loops. 

Jhnm,  a  tpue  used  in  mana^^g  the  anchor. 
J}eadeifeij  a  Jdnd  of  blocks  fiuteuing  the«hroads 

to  the  cbains. 
Dead-Ug^t  the  cabin  wlndow-shuttera. 
Dead-water t  that  which  closes  behind  the  stem. 
Derriekt  a  tackle  used  at  the  outer  quarters  of 

a  mizxen  yard,  &c. 
Draught,  the  water  depth  of  the  ship. 
Driftt  the  angle  of  a  ship's  motion  with  the 

meridian  when  driven  bv  wind  and  waves, 

and  not  governed  by  the  helm. 
Dwmage,  loose  material  used  in  stowage. 
JBatgt  sailing  without  Jerking  or  straining. 
fiend  qfft  pushing  off  to  avoid  contact. 
Fhtkty  the  part  of  the  anchor  which  holds. 
Fort  and  Aft,  in  the  direction  of  the  ship. 
ForteoitUy  the  upper  deck  near  the  heao. 
For^i^ooit  the  fore  extremity  of  the  keeL 
Fortpeaky  the  place  allotted  to  the  crew  in  mer* 

chant  ships. 
Footer  a  tail,  passing  It  under  a  leak. 
FoHiy  a  contrary  wind ;  also  uneven  ground. 
Furl,  rolling  up  a  sail  to  the  yard. 
FuUocke,  the  timbers  between  those  of  the  floor 

and  the  top. 
Oqf,  the  upper  yard  of  fore  and  afl  sails. 
eaae^f  the  kitchen  of  a  ship. 
Ganpux^  a  narrow  passage. 
Uttulcet,  the  cord  by  which  furled  sails  are  bound. 
ChrarnyUt  a  small  anchor  for  a  boat. 
Gripe,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
Gvtmoaie,  the  upper  part  of  the  ship's  side  below 

ibmbuhoark. 
Halliards,  ropes  for  hoisting  yards,  sails,  &c 
Bandspfke,  the  lever  of  the  capstan  or  windlass. 
Batiks,  rings  upon  which  sails  traverse,  &c. 
Hatdi,  the  covering  of  a  hatchway. 
Hatckway,  the  opening  of  the  ship's  hold. 
Maml,  pulling  upon  a  rope  directly. 
Haul  Qu  wind,  bringing  the  ship  to  sail  close 

by  the  wind. 
Hawse,  the  part  of  the  bows  close  to  the  cable. 
Hawser,  a  large  rope,  or  SDoall  cable. 
Head,  the  fore  extremity  of  a  ship. 
Heave,  to  employ  force  to  move  weights,  &c. 
Hed,  the  alter  extremity  of  the  keel. 
Hdm,  the  mechanism  of  the  steerage.    Helm 

a-starboard,  is  to  move  thetHler  to  the  risht ; 

a-port,  to  the  Mt ;  up,  to  the  weather  side ; 

dawn,  to  the  lee  side. 
Hold,  the  inside  of  the  ship's  bottom. 
Home,  a  thing  when  close  in  its  place. 
Horse,  a  foot-rope  to  support  the  seamen  while 

leaaing  over  a  yard. 
Hulk,  an  old  ship  unfit  for  service. 
Hull,  the  mafai  body  of  the  ship, 
/oefc,  a  flag  used  in  making  signals. 

'    to  tqueaM  tight;  the  opposite  is  to 


Jeers^  strong  tackle  for  raising,  or  swaifing  up, 

the  lower  yards. 
Ji5,  the  sail  between  the  fore-top-mast  and 

bowsprit  end. 
Ked,  the  timber  first  laid  in  shlpbuildlnflr ;  the 

Jhise  ked  is  tliat  added  for  defence,  and  mak- 
ing the  ship  hold  l>etter. 
Kelson,  a  timber  laid  withinside  across  all  the 

tunbers  over  the  keel,  and  forming  its  interior 

counterpart 
Knee,  a  bent  timber  for  receiving  another. 
Land-locked,  water  apparently  surrounded  by 

land. 
Lanyard,  certain  fixed  or  temporary  lashings. 
LarWMrd,  the  left  side  looking  forward. 
tateen  sad,  a  triangular  sail,  idthalong  hidined 

yard. 
Launch,  the  lanest  l>oat  of  a  man-of-war. 
Lee,  Leeward,  the  aide  not  directly  exposed  to 

the  wind. 
Leedies^  the  sides  of  the  sails ;  but  the  weather 

or  side  edge  of  any  but  a  square  sail  la  called 

the  h^,  and  the  other  edge  the  after  leech. 
Lee-way,  the  deviation  of  the  actual  course  from 

that  steered. 
LUk  tine,  a  safety  rope  hung  out. 
Lpts,  the  ropes  supporting  yard-ends. 
Lug-sail,  a  four-eided  sail  bent  to  a  yard  slung 

about  one-fourth  from  the  lower  end. 
Lying  to,  the  state  of  a  ship  when  the  sails  are 

so  disposed  as  to  counteract  each  other. 
MarUnespike,  a  spike  for  opening  strands  of 

rope. 
Marlingale,  the  rope  leading  down  from  the 

Jib-boom  end. 
Mast,  the  upright  series  of  timbers  supporting 

the  sail-yards ;  of  which  in  large  ships  there 

are  ttire»— the  main-nuut,  fore-mast,  and 

mtt»m-ma«t,  each  consisting  of  totoer,  top,  and 

top-gallant  masts,  and  sometimes  a  royal. 


Messenger,  the  hawser  wound  round  the  capstan. 

'idsMps, 

breadth. 


Midships,  the  ship's  middle  as  to  length  or 


Nippers,  ropes  attaching  the  messenger  to  the 
cable. 

Northing,  the  difference  of  latitude  made  in 
sailing  northwards. 

Offing,  a  deep  part  of  the  sea  at  a  distance  from 
the  shore. 

Orlop-deck,  in  a  man  of  war,  is  the  lowest,  on 
which  cables,  &c,  are  stowed ;  the  fore  and 
after  parts  are  called  cockpits. 

Painter,  the  rope  fastening  a  boat,  &c 

Poop,  a  high  partial  deck  close  aft. 

Port,  the  opming  for  a  gun. 

QMarier,  the  after  part  of  a  ship's  side. 

Q^arterdedi,  the  portion  of  the  uppermost 
deck  between  the  main  and  miazen  masts. 

Bake  to.  Is  to  incline.  To  rake  a  ship,  is  to  fire 
into  her  in  the  direction  of  her  length. 

Betf,  to  lessen  the  sails ;  also  a  cham  of  rocks 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Beeve,  puttinff  a  rope  through  a  hole. 

Rig,  the  peculiar  nuumer  of  rigging. 

Rolling,  the  lateral  oscillation  of  a  vessel 

Royal,  the  sail  above  the  top-galiant-sail. 

Rudder,  the  flat  piece  of  wood  hung  on  the  stem- 
post  for  the  purpose  of  steering. 

Sagging  to  leeward,  making  considerable  lee- 
way. 

Sails,  the  sheets  bv  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
which  the  vessel  is  moved.    They  are  vari- 

Sdraignated,  but  generally  from  the  mast, 
or  stay  upon  which  they  are  stretched, 
ipper  two  comers  are  earings,  the  lower 
dues. 
Scupper,  a  hole  in  the  deck  or  side  to  carry  off 

water. 
Scuttle,  an  opening  in  the  ship's  side  or  deck. 
Sea,  a  single  wave ;  also  general  agitation. 
Seams,  the  spaces  between  the  edges  of  planks. 
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Travettert  a  ring  whieh  ilkte  aloiif  *  rop«. 
TreenaOtt  wooden  bolts  •ecarinf  tli»  Mfl% 

piftnks. 
Tntstt  %  rope  confining  a  low«r  yard. 
Trpsaitf  a  tcuaU  gaff  Mdl  of  stoma  eanr 
Veer,  to  give  the  ship  more  ecope  of  ca 
WaUt,  in  a  man  of  war,  the  part  of  tha  |n- 

deck  between  the  fore  and  main  maeta 
Wake,  the  trade  which  a  ship  leaves  In  tbe  aster. 
Warp,  a  rope  hUd  out  for  the  porpose  of  ntof^ 

ing  a  ship. 
Watch,  the  portion  of  the  crew  on  dntr. 
Water-iogped,  loss  of  buoyaocy  by  leala«a,  Ac 
Wajf,  progress. 
Wear,  placing  a  Tosse!  on  tbe  other  tadc  M 

turning  her  round,  with  her  stem  to  tbe  wja^ 
IF«(x(*^,  tbe  side  on  which  the  wtDd  blowL  Tf 

weather,  to  pass  to  windward. 
Weather  gage,  is  said  of  a  ship  to  wliidaaid  of 

another. 
Wheel,  that  by  which  tbe  tiller  Is  moved. 
Whip,  a  rope  passed  through  a  single  block. 
ITtndwoitf.  the  side  dhvctly  exposed  to  tbe  wind. 
Winfff,  passages  between  the  fore  «od  after 

cockpit. 
Yard,  the  beam  on  which  a  safl  is  extended. 
Yard-am,  the  extremity  of  the  yard. 
Yaw,  temporary  dcTiation  from  a  direct  eoorss. 
Wmdkui,  a  horisontal  modification  of  tke 

wheel  and  axle,  used  in  small  ships  Instead  of 

a  capstan. 

[Further  faiformation  will  be  fimrad  in  Ciar> 
noek*i  Marine  Architecture,  Darcp  Leoer^i 
Seamanship,  FOkoner't  Nautical  Dnctkmart, 
Encpdopeedia  Brilarmica,  and  the  Pem^fQt 
a}ao  Brandc*t  IHctitmarp  q^SdemctJ] 


Sheer,  tbe  corre  of  the  Une  of  the  deck. 

Sheer  huOt,  a  hulk  fitted  with  sheers  for  mast- 
ing ships,  ice 

Sheen,  two  spars  raised  yertieally  for  masting. 

Sheets,  ropes  for  extending  sails  to  the  wind. 

Sheet  anchor,  the  third  of  the  four  ship's 
anchors. 

Bhnmds,  the  ropes  supporting  a  mast  laterally. 

Skp-eail,  a  small  sail  set  above  the  royal. 

Stops,  clothes  and  bedding  supplied  to  tbe  sea- 
men at  their  expense. 

linker,  the  gaff  sail  on  the  mizxen-mast 

^prit-saU,  a  four-oornered  fore-and-aft  saiL 

^rboard,  the  right  side  looking  forward. 

Sta^*  a  rope  leading  forward  in  support  of  the 
mast.  Jn  staps,  the  act  of  tacking.  To  miss 
tta§f$,  to  fisil  in  attempting  to  tack. 

Studding-sails,  narrow  sails  set  at  tbe  outer 
edge  of  the  square  sails. 

Swab,  a  bundle  of  old  yams  swung  to  dry  the 
decks. 

Tack,  the  weather  due  of  a  course,  &&  The 
starboard  lack  Is  when  a  ship,  dose  hauled, 
has  the  wind  on  the  starboard  side ;  the  lar- 
board tadt\»  when  the  wind  is  on  the  larboard 
fide.  To  tadt  Is  to  change  from  one  to  the 
other  by  turning  the  ship  with  her  head  to  the 
wind. 

Tadtte,  a  pulley  composed  of  several  blocks. 

Te^Dlhiil,  the  uppermost  rail  of  the  stem. 

Taaik,  a  square  water-dstera  of  sheet  iron. 

Tarpauling,  a  tarred  or  painted  canvass  cover. 

Tiller,  the  turning  bar  oi  the  radder. 

Timbers,  the  upright  pieces  of  a  ship's  frame. 

Top,  a  pUtform  near  the  lower  mast  bead. 

IVpfrffi^ /(^,  a  rope  for  raising  a  yard  end. 
SHIPPING.    The  most  important  branches  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  will  be 

found  disonssed  nnder  rarious  sub-heads  as  follows  :— 
The  arrangements  it  is  necesmry  to  adopt  and  adhere  to,  in  terms  of  the  Nariga- 

tion  Laws,  for  securing  the  privileges  of  a  British  yessel— nnder  the  head  Natiga- 

TION. 

The  registering  of  ressels,  and  the  collateral  operations  in  regard  to  the  property 
and  tranmer  of  shares,  dictated  by  the  Registry  Act—under  the  nead  Rbgistkt. 

The  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Revenue  Lavrs — ^nnder  the  beads 
Customs  and  Smugoung. 

The  arrangements  appointed  by  statute  for  adjusting  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
mariners  and  their  employera^under  the  head  Seamen. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  shipmaster— under  the  headi  Master  and 
Bar&atet. 

The  Law  of  Insurance—under  the  head  Insubauce,  Marine. 

The  law  regarding  contracts  connected  with  the  employment  of  vessels— under 
the  heads  Bill  op  Lading^  Charter-Partt,  Demitrragb,  and  Freight. 

The  law  regarding  securities  over  the  ship  or  cargo — under  the  heads  Botztohrt 
and  Respondentia. 

Almost  the  only  subject  that  remains  for  special  consideration  is  the  responat- 
biHty  of  shipowners  for  goods  committed  to  their  charge,  indei>endently  of  special 
contract.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  owners  to  have  their  vessel,  both  in  hull  uid  rigsing, 
suited  for  the  voyage,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  species  of  cargo  contnuoSd  for 
or  received  on  board.  There  must  be  a  competent  master  and  a  efficient  crew  of 
able  seamen.  The  ship  must  have  on  board  whatever  papers  are  necessary  for 
her  protection  and  that  of  her  cargo,  whether  required  by  the  laws  of  the  conntrr 
she  belongs  to,  or  by  those  of  the  port  of  destination,  or  dictated  by  international 
law.  There  must  be  no  false  or  miudulent  papers,  which  may  subject  the  ship  to 
capture  or  detention.  The  mercantile  customs  of  the  port  must  be  adhered  to  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  wharfingers,  lightermen,  &c.  in  lading.  The  owners 
are  responsible  for  theft  or  robbery  committed  before  breaking  ground.  The 
master  previous  to  sailing  must  make  the  necessary  clearanoes  at  the  Customhouse, 
and  pay  all  the  usual  charges.  When  the  preliminaries  are  completed,  tbe 
master  must  sail  vrithout  delay  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  but  not  till  then. 
Where  sailing  with  convoy  is  stipulated  for  or  required  by  law,  the  sanction  most 
be  obeyed  in  tOMUs  of  the  law  on  that  subject.  [Convot.j  A  pilot  must  be  em- 
ployed in  those  roads,  rivers,  and  narrow  seas  where  such  a  precaution  is  e^joiaed. 
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eitiier  by  special  law  or  nsace.  Bnt  there  is  by  statute  no  responsibility  for  the 
absence  of  a  pilot,  unless  it  be  proved  that  it  arose  **  fi*om  any  refusal  to  take  such 
pilot  on  board,  or  from  the  wilful  neglect  of  the  master  in  not  heavinf  to  and  usins 
all  practicable  means  consistent  with  her  safety,  for  the  purpose  of  twuff  on  board 
any  pilot,  who  shall  be  ready  and  offer  to  take  charge  of  tne  ship  "  (6  Geo.  IV.  c. 
125,  §  53).  ''•The  master  must  proceed  to  the  phice  of  destination  without  delay, 
and  without  stopping  at  any  intermediate  port^  or  deTiating  from  the  straight  ana 
shortest  course,  unless  such  stopping  or  deyiation  be  necessary  to  repair  &e  ship 
from  the  effects  of  accident  or  tempest,  or  to  aroid  enemies  or  pirates,  by  whom  he 
has  good  reason  to  suspect  that  he  shall  be  attacked,  if  he  proceeds  in  the  ordinary 
track,  and  whom  he  has  good  reason  to  hope  that  he  may  escape  by  delay  or  de- 
Tiation,  or  unless  the  ship  sail  to  the  places  resorted  to  in  long  voyages  for  a  supply 
of  water  and  provisions,  by  common  and  established  usage  '"{Abbott,  317).  Ir  the 
ship  be  captured  or  lost  in  consequence  of  deviation,  the  freighter  may  recover  the 

Srime  cost  of  his  goods  and  the  shipping-charges.  In  cases  of  difficulty  and  of 
anger,  the  master  has  to  keep  in  view  that  it  is  his  primary  duty  to  convey  the 
cargo  to  its  place  of  destination,  and  that  it  is  only  in  an  extreme  case,  and  when 
there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  this  object,  that  he  is  entitled  to  act 
as  a^nt  for  the  freighter,  and  adopt  the  course  that  seems  to  involve  the  least 
sacrifice  to  his  property.  On  arrival  at  the  port  of  destination,  the  ship  must  be 
securely  moored  or  anchored,  and  all  papers  delivered,  and  other  requisites  per- 
formed, in  terms  of  the  customs  regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  place. 

The  pleas  which,  in  the  absence  of  spedal  stipulation,  vnll  excuse  the  master  and 
owners  in  the  case  of  iiijury  or  loss,  are  in  general  bri^y  described  as,  **  The  acts 
of  God,^  or, "  of  the  queen's  enemies,"  and  *^perils  of  the  sea."  The  first  expression 
applies  to  all  sudden  calamities— as  lightning  or  a  hurricane.  The  damage  must 
be  from  the  direct  agency  of  the  calamity :  Sius,  where  part  of  a  bank  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  flood,  and  a  vessel,  striKing  against  it,  would  have  remained  safe 
had  the  bank  been  in  its  old  condition,  but  sunk  stem  forwards,  and  damagCKi  the 
goods  by  reason  of  the  change,  tiiere  was  no  exemption  from  liability  (Smith  o. 
bhepherd,  Abbott^  328, 339).  Fire  produced  internally  does  not  come  within  the 
exemptions  by  common  hiw  ;  but  by  statute  (26  Geo.  III.  o.  86).  the  owners  are 
exempted  from  responsibilit^r  for  suon  loss.  The  "  acts  of  the  queen^s  enemies"  apply 
to  capture  or  injury  by  hostile  powers.  The  perils  of  the  sea  embrace  all  tuose 
usual  calamities  incident  to  navigation,  which  cannot  be  obviated  by  the  usual  care 
and  foresight.  It  will  very  often  be  a  nice  Question  whether  a  calamity  is  or  is 
not  such  as  could  have  been  so  obviated  ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  damage 
by  Collision  (which  see).  There  are  statutory  limitations  on  the  responsibility  of 
owners.  By  26  Gw.  III.  o.  86,  §  3,  they  are  not  liable  for  loss  or  damage  to  "  any 
gold,  sUver.  diamonds,  watches,  jewels,  or  precious  stones,  .  .  .  by  reason  or  means 
of  any  robbery,  embezzlement,  making  away  with^  or  secreting  thereof,"  unless 
their  nature,  q^uality,  and  value  have  been  inserted  in  the  bill  of  lading,  or  other- 
wise declared  in  vmting  to  the  master  or  ovmers.  By  55  Geo.  III.  o.  I6d,  the  re- 
sponsibilitv  of  owners  lor  damage  aridng  from  any  act  or  neglect  not  occasioned 
by  the  fault  or  privity  of  the  owners,  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship,  and  the 
fr^ht  on  the  voyage.    iAbbott  on  Snipping,  by  Shee,  295-358.) 

There  are  certain  statutes,  independently  of  those  already  mentioned,  containing 
regulations  with  which  it  will  be  generally  necessary  for  those  in  charge  of  vessels 
to  be  acquainted. 

Pilotage  is  regulated  by  6  Greo.  IV.  c.  125,  **  For  the  amendment  of  the  law  re- 
specting pilots  and  pilotage ;  and  also  for  the  better  preservation  of  floating  lights, 
baovs,  and  beacons.^' 

Shipi  conveying  Passengers  to  ports  out  of  Europe  and  not  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  are  under  the  reguUtions  ox  5  Sl  6  Vict.  c.  10/,  which  repeals  the  previous  act 
of  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  53.  It  makes  special  regulations  for  the  provisioning  of 
emigrant  ships,  for  their  tonnage  accordmg  to  the  distance  of  their  destination  and 
the  number  of  passengers,  and  similar  matters. 

The  conveyance  of  passengers  between  Great  BriUUn  and  Ireland  is  regulated  by 
4  Geo.  IV.  c!  88. 

The  QuarttnHne  Regulations  are  embodied  in  6  Qeo.  IV.  c.  78. 

SHIrPING.  Under  C^mmercb,  (Colony,  and  East  India  Ck>MPAifT,  we  have 
|jven  a  summary  <^  the  «uiy  pro jpress  of  maritime  enterprise  among  the  states  of 
Europe.  Of  the  British  commercial  navy  there  is  no  authentic  account  prior  to 
last  century.  It  is  known,  however,  to  liave  become  considerable,  compared  with 
the  lapping  of  other  countries,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  have  gradu- 
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ally  increased  under  her  snooessors,  particalarW  Charles  II.  and  James  XL,— the 
dupping  cleared  outwards  under  the  national  flag  having,  it  is  supposMl,  doaUed 
in  amount  between  the  Restoration,  1660,  and  the  Revolution,  168iBw 

In  1701,  according  to  Customs  Returns  iMacpfterton^t  Annals  <^  Ommmtos, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  719;,  there  belonged  to  English  ports  (chiefly  London,  Bristol,  and  Yar^ 
mouUi)  3281  vessels,  estimated  to  measure  261^222  tons,  and  carrjii^  27J96 


The  shipping  is  supposed  to  have  been  doubled  between  1701  and  1760; 
its  increase  became  quite  extraordinary.  In  1800  (/6.  vol.  iv.  p.  535),  it  iHouuntw 
in  England  to  1.466,632  tons ;  Scotland,  161,511 ;  Ireland,  54,^2 ;  Chann^  Isles, 
16J10 :  and  Colonies,  157,364  tons :  total,  1,855,879  tons,  employing  138,721  mmo. 
The  importance  of  the  commercial  marme  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  to  man  the 
national  &et  was  early  seen  and  acknowledged.  And  by  thefiunous  Navigation  Aci» 
1651,  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  carrying  tnde  of  Britain  was  secured  to  her  mer^ 


and  Prussia  led  to  several  important  relaxations ;  tne  principal  beinf  the  /tsei- 
proeitp  System  of  Mr  Huskisson,  which  was  introduced  in  the  year  18^ 

The  introduction  of  the  reciprocity  system  bavins  been  followed  by  a  d^irecia- 
tion  in  the  value  of  shipiung  property,  violent  atta^  were  made  upon  Mr  Hns- 
kisson's  policy  by  the  shipowners,— a  numerous,  wealthy,  and  inflneniial  body,— 
who,  acting  in  concert,  have  always  been  able  to  command  a  speedv  attantioii  to 
their  representations.  It  is  now,  however,  very  generally  admitted  that  the  do> 
pression  which  then  took  place  is  furl  v  attributable  to  other  causes.  Ships  bocame 
cheaper  because  they  could  be  built  cheaper,  arising  from  a  great  fkll  in  the  price 
of  their  materials,— wood,  iron,  copper,  and  hemp,— while  improvements  took  plaee, 
which  enabled  the  old  work  to  be  done  with  fewer  hands  than  before.  These  oir^ 
cumstanoes,  with  perhaps  some  overtrading  in  1824  and  1825,  are  now  held  sufil- 
cientlv  to  account  for  all  the  real  depression  of  the  shipping  interest  which  ooeoired. 
But  tne  most  triumphant  vindication  of  Mr  Huskisson*s  policy  is  to  be  fband  ia 
the  facts,  that  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  since  the  change  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  preceding  period  ;  the  registered  shipping  having  increased 
from  2,519,044  tons  in  1822  to  3,512,480  tons  in  1842,  or  about  40  per  cent. ;  and 
the  amount  of  British  shipping  desfed  outwards  for  foreign  countries  and  oolo- 
nies,  from  1,539,260  tons  in  I8r2,  to  3,429,279  tons  in  1841— an  augmentation  of  133 
per  cent.  The  increase  of  foreign  shipping  cleared  outwards  in  tne  same  20  ysMS 
was  from  457,542  to  1,336,892  tons. 

Nor  is  the  constant  progress  of  British  shipping  less  conspicuous  when  viewed  in 
comparison  vrith  that  ox  other  countries.  For  example,  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  States— our  chief  maritime  rival— a  oontinuaUy  increasing  proportion  of 
our  tonnage  has  of  late  years  been  employed.  Between  1821  and  1836,  the  Britidi 
shipping  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  republic  increased  from  55,188  tons  to 
529,922  tons,  or  860  per  cent. ;  while  the  increase  in  the  American  shipping,  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  States,  veas,  in  the  same  period,  not  more  than 
from  765,098  tons  to  1,352,653  tons,  or  77  per  oent.  And  as  regards  Prussia,  to 
which  our  shipowners  looked  with  the  greatest  apprehension,  her  mercantile  navy 
has  been  most  strikingly  diminished  in  amount  since  the  commencement  of  our  reci- 
procity agreement  with  her.  It  likevrise  appears  iPorter^t  Progreu  qftke  Nation, 
f  3,  ch.  10),  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  national  shipping,  employed  in  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  smaUer  than  in  anj  other 
state  of  the  least  importance,— the  proportion  in  1835, 10  vears  after  the  reciprocity 
system  came  into  operation,  being  only  28  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  United  States 
it  was  32  per  cent. ;  in  France,  60  per  oent. ;  in  Russia,  78  per  cent. ;  at  Dantzic, 
35  per  cent. ;  and  in  Sweden  (in  1834),  53  per  cent. 

Shipbuilding  in  the  United  kingdom  is  prosecuted  chiefly  in  London,  Newcastle, 
Sunderland,  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  the  ports  on  the  Clyde ;  which  last  are  wyecjally 
celebrated  for  their  steam-vessels.  It  is  also  carried  on  extensively  m  New 
Brunswick  and  other  parts  of  British  America.  The  oost  of  new  ships,  inolndxig 
outfit,  averages  from  about  £10  to  £12  per  ton ;  though  the  slop-built  ddns  m 
New  Brunswick  oost  little  more  than  £6  per  ton.  And  it  appears  from  a  table 
compiled  by  Captain  Parry,  from  the  estimates  of  30  difTerent  authorities,  and  in- 
troduced by  him  in  his  Report  on  the  Caledonian  Canal  (Par,  Paper,  1842,  No.  74, 
p.  81),  that  the  average  cost  of  one  day's  wa^,  victuals,  and  wear  and  tear  for 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  from  60  to  400  tons,  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

60  toot.       100  torn.       15Q  toni.      fOO  com.       250  tons.       500  torn.      350  tons.       400  feoMk 
£1:1:8    £1:11:41    £S:S:5    £2:14:3)     £3:0:9    £3:18:  lU  £4: 10:6|   £5:4:4) 
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Kegistered  Shipping  of  the  British  Empire,  as  on  Slst  December  1840  and  1841 ; 
and  Ships  Bmlt  m  the  Years  ended  5th  January  1841  and  1842,  respectively. 


England. 

Bcotland 

Ireland 

Jeney,  BCan,  &c. . 
OoloniM. 


Ships  lUglieend. 


1»40. 


16,5351 8,llT',(M9 180,'lM 
"  '^   489,804 


3,479 

1,969 

671 

6,306 


183,854 
44,155 
543,876 


88,488 
11,987 
5,018 
35,813 


1841. 


17,069 
3,648 
8,016 
714 
6,591 


468,879 
193,807 
48,773 
577.081 


Ships  Builc 


1841. 


165,858,  815 


963   48,382.  845 


8,883,940 184,485 
30,887 
18,345 

5,224      .  ... 

37,857    771, 143,888*549 


3,115     51 
8,775     81 


111,830 
43,318 
4,4d0 
8,731 

114,505 


Totals. .  88,968<  3,311,5381201,340  30.068  3.518,480  210. 19CP819  363,352  1741  888.814 

Account  of  the  Tonna|;e  of  Shipping  Registered  at  each  of  the  principal  Ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Channel  Islands,  on  December  31, 1841, 


London 

SalUns  VciaeU. 

Steam 
VcMeli. 

Bcotiand, 
Aberdeen 

Sailing  VetMli. 

Stram 
Vcttds. 

"S:i.~ 

AbMvflO 

T«MM. 

U*d«r60 
Tws. 

Ab.T«80 
Tmb. 

19,165 

6,844 
7,865 
5,961 
1,688 
4,154 
358 
8,235 
7360 
1,188 
3.518 
7,504 

738 
1,527 
1,807 
1,576 
10,048 

563,895 
17,306 
37,567 
84,171 
15,837 

14)581 
65,178 
18,116 

302,730 
17,156 

259,184 
91,009 
18,155 
9,485 
6,919 
31,010 
53,353 

178,858 
47,837 
68,980 
34,380 

37.W 

..788 

17 

"135 

5,563 

8,560 
888 

■*ie7 

99 
451 

1,963 

965 

4,648 

8,389 

1,994 

5,007 

3,185 

811 

3,019 

3,113 

1,368 

526 

910 

4,120 
3.631 

J:iSS 

49,339 
17.388 
6,602 

28,854 
9,507 
18,095 

44,836 
89,695 
18,337 
18,515 
5,837 
18,310 
23,155 
14,755 

3,168 

460 

306 

1,816 

10,298 

186 

18 

66 

207 

1,668 

101 

19 

347 

1,222 

217 

10.815 

'203 
990 

117 

DoaoDiaffa ......... 

Alloe 

Brirtol 

Dumfries 

Bartmoath 

FKft«r 

Dundee 

Gla^ftir 

Qrec^ock 

Goole 

InTemeis 

Hull 

Irvtaie 

Ipawich 

Kirkaldy. .      .     , 

nrerpool 

Leiih... 

Lynn 

Montrose 

MeweaBtle 

Plymouth 

Perth 

Port-Olaupow 

IrekuuL 
Belbst 

Poole 

Rocheitw 

Scarborough. 

BtocktonTrT. 

Cork 

Dublin 

Limerick. 

Sonderland 

Wbftby. 

WaSfo'rdl 

WbltebaTcn 

Tarmontb. 

Jersey 

^'•'^^ , 

Account  of  the  Tonnage  of  Shipi 
oipal  Ports  of  the  I 


ig  entering  Inwards  and  Outwards  at  the  prin- 
uted  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1841. 


Court  Wlkc. 


SaUltiff  VfHiU.       SGiEm  VoKli. 


Ift*v4»  Oi>fir*»d«.      IbwvIi.    OlitWJ 


777a»3^>a»4.fJan 

ll7,7tf  llJ.<wi.l 

7M,*J74  ii'JAm 

,014, !^l"       i^iiU'^l 
ftiS.ff.Vl      4,^tt7l 

471. '^i-^  '■' 

€7h7;(  I  i  ■''.<■-•  I 
37o,«7   aw.SfhtH 

A,m^  I, ml 

|]a,8tH^l»,045' 
6e,7ri9^  33.946 

^,tm  4».ur 


fl.fi73 


1^,11 

J+4.«im 


Kordgn  Ti»dB. 


tfriditt.     Pwtlf^. 


422.»jgse4,6?fl3I7, 


38!2,lt>4 
^5,(^7 

V.'ciw 

^4.7Dltl 

£7.250 

47.<»«H 
7<f,Ufi 
S4.373 
14^103 

:;].4H4 


^,779 


Jfa>,_, 

J77.7fl^HJi, 


W9.577 


,6«4    \^ 

,3m  ^^. 
,{-^M  135, 

,440  SJ6« 

,i*i4  3y. 

.!J74    13. 
441 j      1, 

.aw  15, 

.371),  n. 

,^   ii. 


atia,0i(f3;«>.7e4 


^1.1 


e,oii 

175,043 
U5p040 
3,4JSJ 
44,ei4 

67 
M,5ft7 

8,917 
9H43i 
2.  ■ 
441 
374»S5 

4,693 
1p94il 


*  Thisivtani  WM  incomplete  at  the  date  when  the  aocount  wm  dosed. 
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rvtAis  In  1841. 

Coastwise <                        .  inwards 

_  .     .  ,            f  Inwards. 

KII81..4. 

SMlUad. 

TmL 

7,306,874 
8,966.941 
1,687.013 
l..'»3»,31l 
1.202.0(»4 
1.180.434 
1.654.810 
1.160.665 
1.703,«i71 
1,216.870 

1.119.664 
1.167.610 

646.7«7 
652.907 
181,011 
214.673 
146.409 
110.732 
182.354 
93.484 

1,211,942 
637,801 
671. <«4 
655.928 
138,471 

9,637,W 

io.i«i4a 

2.9"«,7W 
2.748.146 
1.6J1.48S 

«••<>»" (olSSS.:::::::::::::::::::: 

(b«»d. {^^ 

114,582 
38,5<I6 
26.441 
34,165 
20.953 

1.5««.W 
1.839JS 
1487  J« 
l.»l9.ffl; 
1.33D,»7 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  separating  British  from  Foreij^ 
Vessels,  and  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Countiy,  in  1840  and  1841. 


Russia 

1840. 

1841.                             1 

Inwards. 

Outwaids. 

Inwards. 

Oncwardi.       1 

BHUah. 

Vm^m. 

BtHi.il. 

F^lpu 

WrttiMk. 

FonlffiL 

Britidk 

rml^ 

340,667 

11,933 

3.166 

6.327 

112,7(»9 

166;838 

212.603 

67,274 

323.393 

61,106 

60,649 

23.099 

85,676 

10.962 

28,006 

82,628 

137.883 
20,056 
12,.116 
25,905 

808.222 

181,731 
41,174 

138,201 

78,633 
14,296 
163.469 

79,162 

103,067 
237.984 
88,666 
69.770 
48.996 
181.497 
9.767 
6,892 

2lVo95 

V,bo6 

691 

V.3b4 

6V881 
496,867 

8.010 

2,1*82 

226,681 
11,760 
1.732 
92,631 
73,943 

173.110 

217.685 
49.467 

366.842 
68.838 
48.321 
44,395 
63.821 
42.288 
39.630 

102.306 

178,834 
2,942 

11,716 
116,119 
094,094 
222.620 

86.460 
180,041 

90,984 
16,276 
124,278 

68,861 

39,999 

114,662 

207.113 

477.449 

82.271 

66,642 

46,641 

179.882 

30,969 

14.270 

1.055 

14.043 

1.035 

2,623 

4.172 

370 

1,082 

1,762 

218 

2,213 

197 

19.646 

409,900 

12,989 

**24 

294,227 

13,170 

977 

3,368 

88,198 

188,272 

212,782 
69,835 

387,934 
61.161 
46.608 
23,314 
68,342 
16,315 
«7,483 

111,143 

207.076 
23,344 
14.910 
29.868 

841.348 

174.976 
42,069 

191.777 

119,887 
13.098 
160.901 

76.616 
46.796 

196.004 
19  AIS 

69.145 
35,674 
10l,3il 
lfl8,8SI 
165,70 
91.745 
61.758 
40,«« 
1M,«« 
23.3S1 
10,S» 
344 

10,7» 

6,431 
4,016 

6,3» 

iVain 

2,886 

"m 

313,390 
9.78S 

Sweden 

Norway ... ....... 

113  035        9  tu9 

Denmarlc 

Prussia 

83.009 
210.264 
110.348 

67.946 

82.090 
72.497 
191.704 

9i«9  m? 

Germany 

Holland. 

Belgium 

France 

64.241  ,    63,035 
191.236    A!U.(nfS 

Portugal.  Asom,fc«. 
Spain.  Canaries,  fte. 

Gibraltar 

Italy  &  lul.  Islands 
Malta  ft  Ionian  Isks 
Turkey  A  Greece 
Africa  and  African 

Islands 

India.    Ceylon, 

Singapore. 

China 

OtherpartsofAsia 

Australasia 

British  America.. 

W.  Indies 

ForeignW.  Indies 
United  States.... 
Mexico  and  South 

America 

-Whale  Fisheries.. 
Jersey,  Blan,  6tc 

Total.. 

9.665 
6,660 

"w 

912 

"856 

2.888 
294.170 

5,885 

3.337 

61,182 
68,4*7 
46,663 
77.495 
64.886 
65,536 

129,816 

216.421 
13.738 
13.227 

]2&.ono 

052,726 
211,636 
62.40^ 
169,597 

88,714 

3.197.6011,460,294 

3.292,984 

1,488.8883.361,211 1,291.165  3.429.279 1.33S,88^ 

Further  information  respecting  British  shipping  will  be  fotmd  under  Lloyd's,  Btbaii  1^^^ 
GATiON,  ToNNAOB,  and  in  the  articles  referred  to  on  page  610 ;  and  respecting  the  bfainpUif  of 
foreign  countries  under  their  respective  heads. 

SHIPSHUSBAND,  the  agent  or  commissioner  for  the  owners.  He  may  be  a 
part-owner  or  a  stranger.  His  powers  are  by  mandate,  commission,  or  yerbtl 
appointment ;  the  latter  chiefly  where  he  is  also  part-owner.  His  duties  are  to 
arrange  every  thin^  for  the  outfit  andgood  order  of  the  ship— stores,  repairs,  for- 
nishings  ;  to  enter  into  contracts  of  aimightment ;  and  to  superintend  her  papers. 
His  powers  do  not  extend  to  the  borrowing  of  money  ;  but  he  may  grant  bills  for 
fumishin|nB,  stores,  repairs,  and  the  necessary  engagements  binding  on  owners, 
although  no  ma]r  have  received  money  wherewith  to  iMiy  them.  He  ma?  diav 
the  f^ijsfat ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  take  bills  instead  of  it,  giving  up  the  lien  by 
which  It  is  secured.    He  cannot  delegate  his  authority. 

SHOE-TRADE.  This  trade,  in  which  we  include  the  manufacture  of  bootc,  is 
generally  followed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but,  though  employing  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  any  of  the  other  common  hajidicnuts,  it  scarcely  rises  any 
where  into  importance  except  in  London.  Northampton,  and  Stafford,  where  tbs 
publio  contracts  are  chiefly  executed,  ana  surolies  nimished  for  exportation.  In 
these  places  a  considerable  division  of  labour  nas  been  introduced  into  the  trade, 
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no  fewer  than  twentj  distinet  branches  being  diatingniwhed.  This  is  partienlarly 
the  case  in  what  is  called  the  merCt  line. 

Shoes  and  boots,  as  articles  of  export,  occur  principally  in  the  colonial  trade ; 
but  being  indaded  in  the  costoros  accoants  under  the  general  head  of  ^  leather 
^wrought  and  unwrought,"  the  amount  shipped  cannot  be  stated.  They  also  occur 
9M  imports  in  our  trade  with  France,  especially  light  shoes  for  females,  and  men's 
boota ;  the  latter  are  of  neat  woriLmansnip,  and  are  said  to  be  in  other  respects  of 
l^ood  quality.  This  trade  will  probably  increase  ;  as,  in  the  new  tariff  (1 942),  the 
unport  duties  on  boots  and  shoes,  formerly  about  30  per  cent.,  have  been  reduced 
fully  one-half.  Before  this  reduction,  the  imports  from  France  amounted  to  about 
50.000  pairs  per  annum. 

We  possess  few  data  for  determining  the  yalue  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  in  the 
Unitea  Kingdom  :  but  the  annual  consumption,  estimating  the  average  expenditure 
of  each  individual  of  our  population  of  27,000,000,  at  the  moderate  rate  of  10s.,  will 
amount  to  £13,500,000. 

SHOP  (Fr.  B<mtique.  It.  Loja),  a  place  for  the  sale  of  commodities  by  retaiL 
Shops  are  now,  generally  speaking,  arranged  indiscriminately  ;  but  the  old 
oustom.  and  one  probably  coeval  with  the  existence  of  cities,  was  to  appropriate 
particular  streets  to  particnkr  trades  ;  and  some  relics  of  this  usage  stiU  remain 
in  London.  Paternoster  Row  continues  to  be  much  occupied  by  booKsellers :  Lom- 
bard Street,  by  bankers  ;  Long  Acre,  by  coachmakers  ;  and  Cranboume  Alley,  by 
atraw-hat-makers  ;  while  Holywell  and  Monmouth  Streets  still  uphold  their  an- 
cient reputation  for  old  clothes,  and  Broker's  Alley  is  crowded  by  dealers  in 
aeeond-band  furniture.  In  London,  the  number  of  shops  is  estimated  at  about 
40,000.  Manv  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  cities,  attract  attention  by  a 
fforgeons  display  of  wares  in  plate-glass  windows,  comprising  almost  their  entire 
front,  while  their  interior  is  fre<}uently  lined  with  mirrors.  Every  sort  of  device, 
in  short,  is  used  to  attract  notice  and  custom.  In  1785,  a  tax  was  imposed  on 
•hops  in  Britain,  but  it  was  abolished  in  1789. 

In  America,  instead  of  shops,  unostentatious  warehouses,  called  stores,  are  com- 
monly used  by  retailers  ;  and  in  the  East,  this  class,  as  well  as  the  common  handi- 
crafts, are  generally  arranged,  in  each  city,  in  a  place  exclusively  appropriated  to 
them,  called  a  Baza.a.b. 

SHRIMP  {Crangon  tmigariM)y  a  erustaceous  fish,  common  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, and  brought  in  large  quantities  to  Billingsgate,  chiefly  fVom  GravesendL 
Lynn,  Boston,  Leigh,  and  Isle  of  Wight.  Shrimps  are  boiled  before  being  carried 
to  market ;  they  are  in  season  during  the  whole  year,  though  the  chief  demand  is 
in  spring.  Those  of  Pegwell  Bay  are  preferred ;  and  the  preparers  of  potted 
shrimps  profess  to  make  use  of  them  only. 

SHROFF,  SHROFFAGE.  Shfoffy  in  Indian  commerce,  means  a  banker  or 
money-changer.  Shroffage  is  the  examinati<m  of  coins,  and  separation  of  the  good 
from  the  debased.    [India.] 

SHRUB,  a  compound  liquor,  made  of  spirit,  add  fruit,  and  sugar. 

SI  AM.  a  state  in  the  peninsula  of  India,  bounded  N.  bV  China ;  E.  by  Annam  ; 
S.  bv  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  and  W.  by  Birmah.  Ares;.  190,000  sq.  miles.  Population, 
3,000,000.  It  comprises  Siam  Proper,  part  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  certain 
tributary  Malay  states.  Capital.  Bankok,  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Menam,  in 
lat.  Id**  dS'  N.,  and  long.  100"  34'  E.,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea  ;  pop.  90,000 ; 
about  4-5ths  are  Chinese.  Government,  a  despotic  monarchy :  the  lung  is  nomi- 
nally a  vassal  of  China. 

Tbe  tdsfdom  ii  genermlly  moantalnoaa.  The  fertile  part  it  composed  chiefly  of  the  valley  of 
the  Menam,  a  large  riTer  which  descends  from  the  heart  of  Thibet,  and  at  certain  seasons  over- 
flows and  inundates  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country.  Of  the  climate  little  hi  known  beyond 
Bankok,  which  is  represented  bv  Mr  Crawfiird  as  being  Csr  from  unhealthy.  Mines  exist  in 
dlllerent  places,  but  the^  are  yet  almost  unexplored.  Tin,  copper,  lead,  sine,  antimony,  with  small 
...       -_-.j      bIou^^    .-...--      .  .    .^.  .  .  


of  other  Indian  countries.    The  district  wlthfai  the  tract  of  Inundation  is  admirably  suited  ftw 
rloe ; and,  excepting  Bengal,  the  quantity  exported  Isgrcater  than  from  any  country  in  Asia. 


qusntities  of  gold,  are  found ;  but  the  metal  which  occurs  in  greatest  relatlre  abundance  is  iron, 
_-^-. .__.        .._-«*  ««-  ..         .    tions  dllfer  in  no  essential  respect  ' 

e  tract  of  inundation  is  admirablj 
Isgrcater  than  from  any  countnr  i 
Toe  former  is  principally  condw 

alls;  but  a  large  portion  is  likewlsi 

Inr  means  of  elepliants,  which  are  generally  used  for  land  carriage.  The  latter  embraces  a  consider- 
able traffic  with  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  which 
dunnds  are  Imported  ophim ,  cotton  goods,  and  other  commodities.  The  ntaritime  commerce  with 
foreign  ooimtries  is  almost  wholly  ooneentrated  at  Bankok,  which,  after  Canton,  is  the  greatest 


paittoilarly^on  the  Moiam.  ^^e^yegetable  productions  dllfer  in  no  essential  respect  from  those 

The  inland  and  coasting  trades  are  eonsiderable.  T&e  formeTls  prindpally  conducted  on  the 
Menam  and  its  branches  in  Oat  boats  and  bamboo  rafts;  but  a  large  portion  is  likewise  carried  oo 
Inr  means  of  elepliants,  which  are  generally  used  for  land  carriage.  The  latter  embraces  a  conslder- 
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employed  about  35,000  tons  of  Jtmki,  which  urire  in  Januarr  and  Febraary,  and  Imn  la  tmt 
and  July.  Conaiderable  intercoune  eiisUalso  with  the  ports  of  Cambodia  and  Codiin  China ;  bat 
the  most  extensiTe  branch,  alter  that  with  Chins,  is  conducted  with  Sinnpore,  Malacca.  Poaaf, 
BiUaTia,  and  other  places  in  the  Malayan  Arcfaipelaxo.  In  this  trade  the  staple  exports  of  flbn 
are  sugar,  salt,  oil,  and  rice ;  to  which  may  be  ftddea  the  minor  articles  of  -4ti^  lac,  htm  vom, 
coane  earthenware,  and  lard.  The  returns  are  British  and  Indian  piece-goods,  opium,  «m  s 
little  ffUss-ware,  and  some  British  woollens  from  the  European  settlements,  with  conunoiStki 
suited:  for  Uie  Chhieae  markets,  such  as  pepper,  tin,  drain's  blood,  rattans,  b^ches-dMasr, 
swallows'  nests,  and  Makyan  camphor  from  the  natiTC  ports.  This  trade  is  canied  on  ahaeit 
entfarely  by  means  of  junks,  and  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years. 

Almost  every  kind  of  merchandise,  except  sugar  and  pepper,  is  the  suhject  of  royal  mofnoM^; 
and  the  Ghhiese  are  the  onlv  foreigners  whose  trade  is  upon  a  liberal  footing.  In  1Q23,  Mr  CiaV- 
furd,  as  rraresenting  our  Indian  government,  effected  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  King  of  Sism; 
after  which,  several  British  merchants  attempted  to  settle  in  Bankok,  but  without  soeoesa  Hm 
Americans  also  obtained  a  treaty  in  1836. 

lfaiMy.~The  drculatfaig  modiiim  Is  stated  ty 


Mr  Crawfurd (Embastpto  Sktrnj^Ac),  to cmiit 
only  ofsUvor  and  cowrie  shells.  The  general  eois 
is  the  bat  or  tical  of  4salung8,  8  Inangs,  16  soog- 
pluds,  SS  pliai-nungs,  or  6400  oowriea  Tta 
tical  weighs  236  troy  enUns,  and  is  eommo^ 
valued  ait  Sl  6d.  sterUng ;  bat  its  standard  « 
unoertabi.  The  catty  of  80  ticals,  and  tbs 
peeul  of  100  catties,  are  used  only  to  daiola 
large  Buma. 


Measures  and  Weights^^The  fathom  of  4 
cubiU,  or  8  spans,  =  6k  feet;  SO  fathoms  = 
1  sen ;  and  lOO  sen  =  I  yuta.  The  sen  is  alio 
a  square  measure  of  20  fisthoms  to  the  side. 
The  ordinary  measure  is  the  catty  =  2}  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  being  double  the  Chinese  catty. 
The  pecul  contains  fiO  catties,  and  is  thus  equal 
to  the  Chinese.  In  weighing  rice  and  salt  a  large 
measure  is  used,  conusting  of  22  peculs  to  the 
former  and  26  to  the  latter :  rice  is  also  measured 
by  the  basket,  100  of  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
large  measure  above  mentioned. 

SICCA,  a  weight  for  gold  and  siher  in  India  =  179f  troy  grains. 

This  was  the  weight  of  the  ancient  stsndsrd  rupee  of  Hfaidoetsn,  while  the  Mogul  €— ^-. .- 
the  sole  sovereign,  and  which  was  thence  denominated  the  sieea  rupee.  In  course  of  time  tUi 
standard,  though  professed  to  be  followed,  was  gradually  altered  by  the  powers  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India ;  some  behi«  lighter,  and  others,  as  the  Calcutta  sicca  rupee  (welshing  191*916 
grains,  of  which  175*921  pure),  heavier  than  the  Mogul  money.  To  remedy  the  conffuaioa  tfaeees 
arising,  an  ideal  standard,  called  the  current  rupee^  was  introduced,  to  which  all  others  were  to 
be  compared  before  they  were  entered  hito  accounts.  116  current  rupees  =  100  Calcatta  sices 
rupees.  The  East  India  Companv's  rupee,  now  the  general  standard,  weighs  180  troy  grains,  or 
1  tda,  which  b  also  the  basis  of  the  new  system  of  weigfats.    [India.] 

SICILY,  the  lar^t  and  most  fertile  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  forms,  with 
the  Neapolitan  temtory,  fVom  the  soath  extremity  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Area,  10,508  sq.  miles. 
Population  in  1842,  about  2,100,000.  The  head  of  the  political  administration  is 
a  lieutenant-general,  representing  the  king ;  but  adl  important  matters  are  referred 
to  the  Sicilian  section  of  the  councU  of  state  at  Naples. 

The  island,  trianguUr  In  form,  is  traversed  along  its  N.  side  by  a  chain  of  moontaini,  whldt 
gives  oflT  several  branches  to  the  8. ;  besides  which,  ther»are  several  detached  groups,  Induding 
the  celebrated  Etna,  tai  height  10,872  feet,  near  the  E.  coast.  There  are  some  extenalva  plafais; 
but,  generally  soeakhig,  the  ishmd  oonsisto  of  hill  and  valley,— the  whole  watered  by  mimeroas 
small  rivers.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and  delightful,  except  during  the  sirocco,  and  in  aan» 
low  and  marshy  tracts. 

The  difference  of  elevation  in  Sicily,  and  its  fertility  and  dimats,  naturally  give  great  variety 
and  excellence  to  its  productions.  Andently  it  was  styled  the  granary  of  Rome ;  but  fai  modem 
times,  sloth,  iffnomvce.  political  dependence,  and  missroTemmwit,  have  brouKht  itsprospfrWrto 
n  cociiranuWel^  iiiw^ihb.  Of  lutp,  hfiuevor.  to  mo  beinjRuSal  chaHRrt  Imva  Ukiai  ijliure  ;  Id  IHli 
ami  iii:m  lnws  wert^  pii&sM  tar  tin-  uJKjIkkm  gf  tli*  ftU'laJ  ayf^tcro,  and  the  emuiclpfttlnn  of  t^te 
fn^aiBQniry  :  rvj*tri<?tiursfl  wUUh  itisitwl  tu  the  I'lporUitlon  of  com  Uave  tttm  Kinoved  j  jmd,  mo'* 
ri'irently,  funiJa  have  betii  raistTd  tuP  the  fonniLtioa  of  ^aod  roodi. 

TtiLH  amblo  laiidt  cchu  prise  3,7^KMHJ(>  iidf  iss  ;  *inejiiT(!%  chiefly  arour*!  MaTflfthi^  113,000  da; 
fEftrdynfl.SfSMKiOdo, ;  woods  and  ulir^jgravefl,  the  lalf er  prbipipall^  cjn  Hie  ^.eoBst,  l,]£S,uNiacrf»; 
tlio  Fi^m^iDdi^rof  Ihc  L^l^ntiis  maetly  wjtate.  Agriculture  b  In  an  cieMcJinifiT  ru^^i  jt^H*;  bu": 
Ih^  croi»&  miuerl,  prJuctfiftlly  whOAl,  LaHey,  and  potatiKA*  with  hemi],  ftiLi,  and  cotton,  sn  act- 
vritliJitAeicliii^  sbimdiLnl.  Uio^igfo  affordin^f  at  pnieDl  JlUlo  ^urpkii  for  etptiirt.  The  i^ufnc  <:*( 
llve-fltchck  oi'<i:ii|>lt'«  even  Icm  ^ttontioii  iha.a  ttlkfe.  The  vintaiie,  (jJtcept  Jn  »(»int  En^IUh  tMbm^ 
meDts  at  MnmilA  i«  un  ahieet  at  Utili?  care  i  add  tbo  olive-oil  Is  &1k>  of  low  qimlltyfrom  tteH** 
cayic  Tht>  euUoTii  of  ^tniiucb,  however ,  \i  mote  atti.'Dded  to  ;  and  the  fToiti,  wpostatty  «■>!» 
and  temooa.  gtO"  hixurij^titty.  The  diLef  Qtber  v^i^iabk'  products  Jire  dutatied  in  the  Ml  «f  ff- 
potrts,  ThL^  obly  minernJ  pMduct  of  IrnporULnec!'  is  aulphur.  which  Is  abundant  Lb  the  MUMt  ■P' 
Hmth  di^trtets.    MunufiicturiiA  hfu  coitllnc-ii  to  a  fuw  e»tnMlKhm(iiit4  iti  the  priiidtHiI  ellleB, 

Th^  eKportit  mainly  mriftiit  of  raw  produce,  Id  lifSQ.,  tlie  quanbUct  and  values  i»f  fhs  p"^' 
dpal  art  idea  wen?  f^  fuUow;— Somacfa,  138.0^9  twta,.  ;t26a,aC7  j  fruit*,  dry  and  pfncrVB^i 
IttS.lUti  c«t.,  i:ir^,172;  oratiBHs  and  WunUf  ^^,€3i?  tioi%  £113.737;  w|ne«  and  wlrtUi 
4|421»f»37  ^Uutia,  £lSfi^:il& ;  FUlphur  (groatly  bdE>w  ttie  mv&^gc,  which  Is  700,(K>0  cantuv  ««I9 
ict  the  aiUtdiice  o!  the  Kmidi  monopnty,  ilneL'  ahQU9iic4),  M3«3fU  ewts.,  £Ue^lili  ^ItVfrWi 
OeSfJiTfl  gaUnni,  £0^.56!?;  witli  conE^iderabk  quamltiej  of  mantia,  Uiitted,  iQk,  littnorloS  twit* 
raffi.  uJt,  bortlla.  arj!!:ul.  and  other  t^rticle« ;  ihn  whole  mnountlnjt  to  £K3{UK4St3;  cf  which  ifeisfti 
took  i*379|f879  (E>^Jo*  ih^  uiiual  amount »  owIdk  tft  the  Rilphur  u5nin;>r&Mj  tThlted  HtafTi 
,£303 17^  ;  and  Fnu^oe,  £imi,J(jH*  The  import*  4?oartbit  ehrcfly  of  Busar,  eolfec,  ftfld  otbv  68ir 
niaJj  i  Gaitaoi,  yarq,  anil  woeJ  i  wdoUohb.  siika,  and  Uniin-i^  hld^t  bardviiLra.  evihenwart ,  e4d* 
Oahi  &Cj  which afc  moiiZy  hruogijt  from  Atoerfctti  Ebglaod,  FtuDcei.  and  Q^iuoa.  hi  lioif,  Uta  ta* 
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polls  w«re  tfthied  ofBdallT  ftt  £588,906,  bnttbejiiuiy  be  more  correctly  estimfttedftt  £1,000,000; 
meoy  commoditiea,  espedally  tnnr  and  otho*  tropical  prodacts,  being  smuggled  in  consequence 
of  Um  bigh  custOTu  and  tonnage  duties.  The  shipping  amounted  in  1833  to  ^50  Teceds,  43,000 
tons ;  employing  nearly  S5,000  men.    [Sulphur,  j 

ToKTB.— Palermo,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  liay  on  the  N.  coast,  in  lat.  38<*  O'  N.,  Ions.  13* 
S9  B.,  in  a  faiile  plain  between  two  mountain  ridges  and  the  sea.  Pop.  140,nuo,  The  harbour, 
which  is  at  soom  distance,  is  formed  by  an  artificial  mole,  which,  howerer,  does  not  protect  it 
eifcctually.  In  1838,  according  to  Mr  Macgregor's  Report  on  Sicily,  the  imports  amounted  to 
£S84,009 ;  and  the  exports  to  £346,310. 

Messina,  the  chief  tradfaig  port,  lies  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  opposite  Calabria,  In  lat.  38<*  11'  N., 
loos.  15*34'  E.  Pop.  85,000.  The  town  rises  in  the  form  <tf  a  crescent  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
barbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1838,  the  imports  amounted  to 
£894.81 1 :  and  the  exports  to  £368,482. 

AllcaU,  Catania,  Cefislu,  Girgenti,  Marwla,  Masara,  Sclaoca,  Syracuse,  TrapanI,  Tern  NoTa» 
and  Tennini,  are  the  chief  other  ports. 

MaABUitra,  MoxsT,  Rstbnub,  && 

Msaswret  and  Wefgktt,— The  canna  of  8  pahni 
or  96  inches  =  81*35  Imp.  inches ;  and  3  palmi 
s  1  braccio. 

The  satan  of  land  =  5}  Imp.  acres. 

The  tonna,  wine  measure,  of  4  barili,  8  qoar- 
tare,  or  160  qnartucd,  =  31*84  Imp.  gallons: 
thepipe  is  18  barreb,  =  9378  Imp.  gallons. 

The  safana  generale,  com  meanire,  of  4  Ms- 
«ccie,  16  tomoli,  or  64  monddli,  =  lU  sta}a 
Leghorn  measnre,  =  7*61  Imp.  bushels;  the 
aatana  grossa,  sfanQarlr  divided,  =  14  sti^ft* 
*     "  Dm  measure,  =  9*47  Impw  bushels. 

i  caotaro  grosso  of  100  rottoll  grosd,  each 


Le^iom  measure,  =  9*47  Impw  bushels. 

The  caotaro  grosBO  of  100  rottoll  nosd, 

of  33  ounces,  =  198*53  lbs.  avoirdupois :  the 


=  8*58  Imp.  gallons,  and  reckoned  by     . 
at  18|  rottoU  grossi,  or  about  84  lbs.  avoL  __ 
pois ;  in  Palermo  it  is  sold  by  the  cantaro  grosso. 
ifoiMV.— Accounts  are  stated  in  onde  of  30 


tari or  600  grani;  also  in  ducats  of  100  grani» 
each  of  10  piccioli  or  cavalli,  as  in  Maples. 
Theonda  =  3  Neapolitan  ducats  (valued  in 
gold),  =  10s. 3|d.  sterling;  and  58  tari  6  grani 

The'SBcflian  dollar  or  seudo  of  8  florini,  18 
tari,  84  carlini,  180  ponti,  or840  grani,  is  worth 
Ss.  ll|d.  sterling.  The  SioUian  tari  and  cariini 
are  thus  of  only  one-half  the  value  of  the  same 
denominations  in  Naples. 

Shice  1818  the  coinage  of  Sicily  has  been  the 
same  as  that  of  Naples. 

Bills  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  3 
months'  date.    No  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

The  Retfenve,  derived  principally  from  a  land- 
tax  of  18k  per  cent,  a  tax  of  13  taris  18  grains 
per  safana  cm  the  grfaiding  of  com,  and  customs 
and  navigation  dues,  amounts  annually  to  about 
£1,000,000,  gross.    [Naplss.] 


common  cantar,  or  cantaro  sottile,  of  100  rottoll 
sottQi,  each  of  30  ounces,  =  175*03  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois; the  pound  of  18  ounces  =:  4901  troy  grains ; 
•ad  100  SidUan  lbs.  of  18  ounces  =  70*01  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  we^t  and  fineness  of  the 
predous  metals  are  expressed  as  hi  Naplxb. 

The  SidUan  ship  ton  =:  5  Sicilian  salmes  = 
M  cubic  French  iSset  (pUds  de  Boi), 

N.  B.~In  Messina,  oU  is  sold  by  the  caiBso, 

SIERRA  LEONE.    [Nioritia.] 

SILK  (Dq.  Zifde,  Fr.  Soie,  Ger.  Seide.  It.  Seta,  Per.  &  Sp.  Seda,  Rob. 
Scheik),  a  soft  smning  filament,  the  product  of  BOTeral  ftpecies  of  caterj^illar,  par- 
tioularl^  the  Bombys  mort  or  sOkworm.  This  worm  is  about  six  or  eifht  weeks 
in  aniTing  at  maturity,  daring  whioh  period  it  changes  its  skin  four  or  nVe  times ; 
and  oeases  to  feed  for  a  short  time  previous  to  each  change.  When  Ml  ^wn  it 
eats  no  more ;  but,  choosing  a  convenient  place,  begins  to  discharge  viscid  pulpy 
twin  filaments  from  the  double  orifice  of  its  nose,  with  which  it  instinctively  enveloiw 
itself  as  a  defence  a^^nst  living  enemies  ana  a  change  of  temperature ;  and  it 
eontinues  this  operation  till  it  has  spun  an  oval  case  or  ball,  in  which  it  remains 
as  a  chrvsalis  for  about  fifteen  days,  at  the  close  of  which  it  perforates  the  end 
of  the  silken  ball,  and  comes  out  a  winged  moth,  to  deposit  its  eggs  for  a  fresh 
generation,  and  very  soon  after  to  die.  Those  who  cultivate  the  worm  for  silk  do 
not  suffer  it  to  reach  this  last  stage,  because  the  silken  fibre  would  be  cut  into  small 
ineees,  by  the  opening  at  which  the  moth  escapes.  When  the  whole  quantity  of 
■ilk  is  formed,  tney  destroy  the  chrysalis  b^  means  of  heat. 

Silk  occurs  in  various  forms.  Cocoons,  Knubs,  or  Husks,  are  the  balls  as  formed 
hj  the  worm,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  a  eolaen-yellow  colour.  Raw 
jitfr,  the  state  when  simply  wound  on  the  cocoons  into  skeins  or  hanks,  is  in  threads 
composed  of  several  fibres,  united  by  their  natural  gum.  Waste  silk  is  that  part 
which  is  first  wound  off  the  cocoons  in  the  operation  of  reeling ;  and  such  coooons 
as  being  eaten  through  by  the  worm  cannot  be  wound  off  by  the  reel,  but  are  after- 
wards carded  and  spun ;  also  of  short  ends  arising  from  wmding. 

Raw  silk,  before  it  can  be  used  in  weaving,  is  made  to  take  one  of  three  forms : 
1st,  Smgies,  the  most  simple  process,  consists  in  merely  twisting  the  double 
thread  projected  from  the  twin  orifice  in  the  nose  of  the  insect,  in  order  to  give 
more  firmness  to  its  texture :  2d^  Tram,  formed  by  twisting  together,  not  very 
eloeely,  two  or  more  threads  of  raw  silk ;  and  this  description  most  commonly 
forms  the  weft  or  shoot  of  manufactured  goods :  3<f,  Organzine.  principally  used 
in  the  warp,  that  is,  to  form  the  length  ox  the  web^  is  composea  of  two  or  more 
threads  twisted  separately,  and  af^rwards  oombmed  together,  the  twist  being 
then  given  in  contrary  directions.    When  thus  prepared  it  is  termed  thrown  silk. 

The  worms  are  fed  with  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree ;  and  they  are  reared 
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{n  a  kind  of  nnnerT,  called  by  the  French  a  magnamert.  Silk  hiulMadiy  is  tz- 
(enslTelj  prosecuted  in  the  sooth  of  Europe— in  Italy,  where  the  annual  pcodae- 
tion  is  aboat  12,000,000  lbs.,  chiefly  in  the  northern  states,  and  in  France ;  also  in 
China,  India,  and  Persia.  It  is  likewise  pnrsned  on  a  smaller  scale  in  many  other 
countries  poMcssing  a  soil  and  climate  faTourable  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry. 
The  Indian  silk,  produced  from  a  worm  and  leaf  peculiar  to  Bengal,  is  inferior 
to  that  of  France,  Italy,  and  China,  all  produced  from  the  Bambyg  mori^  reared 
on  the  white  mulberry. 

About  5,000.000  lbs.  raw,  waste,  and  thrown  silk  are  annually  consumed  in  this 
country.  It  is  imported  chiefly  from  Bengal,  and  from  Italy,  either  direct  or 
through  France ;  it  is  also  brought  in  consi&rable  quantities  fh>m  China  (where, 
next  to  tea,  it  is  the  great  staple)  and  Turkey ;  and  in  smaller  quantities  from 
Holland,  the  United  States,  and  other  places.    TSilk  Manufacture.] 

SILK  GUT.  a  hard,  white,  transparent  thread,  about  a  foot  in  length,  made  in 
China  and  Italy  frt>m  the  intestines  of  the  silk  worm,  and  used  for  angling. 

SI  LK  MAN  UF ACTURE.  This  manufacture  oriffmated  in  China,  from  whence, 
according  to  the  best  credited  accounts,  it  was  carried  to  Constantinople  by  Persian 
missionaries  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  550.  Its  progress  was  at  first  slow, 
and  for  600  years  was  confined  to  the  Greek  empire.  In  the  l*2th  century,  how- 
ever, it  was  extended  to  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  from  thence  by  degrees  into  Italy, 
Spain,  and  eyentually  to  France,  in  which  it  had  effectually  taken  root  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Its  early  nistory  in  England  is  involyed  in  obscurity  ;  bui 
the  rei^  of  Edward  III.  is  commonly  assigned  as  the  period  of  its  introdoctioa 
into  this  country.  It  attained  a  certain  extent  in  the  16th  century,  particularly  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  number  of  Flemish  workmen  settled  in  ner  dominions 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  <^  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  and  a  further  stimulus 
was  glTcn  to  it  in  1685,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  remoyal  in 
consequence  of  a  number  of  French  Protestant  weavers  to  England.  Numerous 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  manufacturers ;  and 
in  1765,  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  was  strictly  prohibited.  This  law  gave 
to  the  English  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  from  which,  in  the 
then  imperfect  condition  of  the  traae,  they  would  have  been  driven  by  foreign 
competition  ;  but  it  did  not  secure  to  them  prosperity.  By  withdrawing  a  power- 
ful mcentive  to  economize  the  processes,  silks  continued  a  high-prieed  luxury, 
accessible  onlv  to  the  wealthier  classes,  and  of  course  liable  to  ill  tne  caprices  of 
fashion ;  while  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  the  raw  material,  and  the  com- 
petition of  the  smuggler,  tended  farther  to  increase  the  eviL  Under  the  combined 
influence  of  these  causes  the  trade  increased  slowly ;  those  who  emburked  in  it  were 
exposed  to  continued  alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress ;  and  down  to  1824,  the 
silk  manufacture,  notwithstanding  all  the  protection  it  had  received,  could  not  be 
said  to  be  flrmly  established.  In  that  year,  however,  influenced  by  the  suggestions 
of  Mr  Huskisson,  a  bold  and  enlightened  policy  was  adopted  by  our  government 
The  high  duties  of  4s.  per  lb.  imposed  upon  raw  silk,  ana  of  14s.  8d.  per  lb.  upon 
undyed  thrown  silk,  were  reduced  ;  the  former  to  8a.,  and  the  latter  to  7s.6d.  per 
lb. ;  and  in  1829,  to  the  rates  of  Id.  and  Ss.  6d.  respectively.  The  prohibitory  act 
of  1765  was  also  repealed,  and  a  scale  of  duties  adopted  (equivalent  to  30  per  cent. 
ad  vo/or^m),  under  which  foreign  manufactured  silk  goods  might  be  imported  after 
July  5, 1826.  In  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  duty  on  undyed  thrown  silk  was  f)urthtf 
reduced  to  Is.  the  lb. ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  on  the  rates  on  manufikctures. 

The  consequence  of  Mr  Huskisson's  reductions  was  a  great  and  sudden  increase 
of  the  silk-trade.  The  manufacturers  at  first  suffered  severely  fh>m  foreign  com- 
petition ;  but  this  evil  was  partial  and  temporary.  Stimulated  by  that  rivalry, 
such  improvements  were  effected  in  the  quality  of  our  fabrics  as  rendered  them 
e<^ual,  and  in  some  cases  superior,  to  the  most  beautiful  productions  <^  other  coun- 
tnes.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  and 
by  conducting  the  several  processes  upon  a  scale,  and  according  to  principles, 
admitting  of  great  economy,  British  silks  have  not  only  been  placed  vrithin  the 
reach  of  the  humbler  classes,  but  in  other  markets  have  been  brought  into  success- 
ful competition  with  those  of  foreign  production. 

As  this  country  is  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  states  for  the  supply  of  the 
raw  material,  the  quantity  of  goods  made  must  be  proportional  to  the  uumannfkc- 
tured  silk  imported.    In  the  10  years  preceding  1824,  the  quant 


quantity  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk  used  amounted  to  19.409,020  lbs.,  being  an  average  of  1,940,902  lbs. 
per  annum  :  and  in  the  12  years  following  the  change  of  system,  the  quantity  used 
was  49,973,331  lbs.,  or  4,164,444  lbs.  per  annum,  bei^  an  increase  over  the  avenge 
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of  the  fonner  period  of  114  per  eent.  iPorter^t  Progreu  of  the  NaHon,  8  2,  oh.  ii. 
p.  256.)  It  is  farther  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  this  increase,  the  impor- 
tation of  thrown  silk  has  of  late  sensibly  diminished.  The  spur  of  comnetition 
has  led  to  the  introdnction  of  improved  machinery  into  our  tnrowine  muls,  the 
effect  of  whioh  has  been  to  lessen  oy  more  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the  process. 
Both  branches  of  the  manufacture  have  been  thus  prodigiously  expanded ;  so 
that  in  every  article  of  plain  manufacture,  and  of  what  are  called  heavy  goods, 
we  have  now  little  to  apprehend  from  the  free  competition  of  our  neighbours  : 
while  in  regard  to  mixed  ^oods,  composed  partly  of  worsted  or  cotton  ana 
silk,  we  stand  without  a  rival.  It  is  chiefly  in  light  and  fancy  articles,  the 
work  on  which  is  proportionally  greater  with  reference  to  their  value  than  where 
a  hirger  quantity  of  material  is  used,  that  the  competition  of  foreigners,  owing  to 
their  cheaper  rate  of  labour,  is  successful.  The  Lyonese  manufacturer  is.  besides, 
entitled  to  a  preference  for  his  fancy  goods,  as  a  reward  for  the  supenor  taste 
and  ingenuity  displayed  by  him  in  the  invention  of  patterns  and  the  combination  of 
colours.  This  superiority  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ^tuitous  instruction  which  is 
afforded  to  the  work-people  in  drawing  and  desigmng  in  a  great  school  of  arts  at 
that  city  ;  but  the  increasing  attention  now  paidto  these  suojects  in  this  country, 
affords  reason  for  hoping  that,  even  in  the  fiuicy  department,  the  British  manufjsic- 
turer  will  not  be  long  behind  his  foreign  competitors. 

The  numerous  fabrics  woven  firom  tUk  may  In  general  be  claa«ed  under  the  head  of  Broad  SWUt 
comprehending  velvet*,  damaida,  latuiB,  levantines,  ducapes,  sroa-de-naples,  mrceneta,  penians, 
QUise,  dec  i^  Crapes;  Handkerchi^tt  embracing  bandanas,  Barcelona*,  and  similar  textures; 


,'  Bote  and  gloves  f  Mixed  goods^  comprehending  bombasines,  poplins,  lustres,  shawls, 

and  all  the  fabrics  in  which  silk  forms  a  component  part  fBee  these  different  heads.]  Btlk  k, 
besides,  laed  in  the  manuteoture  of  a  number  of  small  articles. 

A  vi^ty  of  processes  are  followed.  In  weaving  plain  goods,  a  simple  loom  is  employed, 
which  In  construction  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  used  for  other  Ikbrios ;  but  figure- 
weaving,  or  the  art  of  producing  various  patterns  in  the  cloth,  is  gentoUly  performed  by  a  loom 
faivented  by  M.  Jacqnard,  an  ingenious  but  unfortunate  weaver  of  Lvons.  The  Jacquard  loom 
was  introduced  into  tliis  ooontrv ;  and  as  by  its  means  the  most  l>eaut£ful  products  can  be  accom- 
plished by  men  of  ordinary  skill,  and  with  little  more  labour  titan  that  nonired  for  the  f^ineit 
goods,  it  has  entirely  taken  the  place  of  every  other  method  of  figured  silk  weaving.  Power- 
weaxing  is  employed  for  the  production  of  both  broad  silks  and  ribands ;  but  owing  to  the  delica^ 
of  the  texture  of  silk,  it  is  not  considered  suseeptible  of  much  extension  in  any  save  common  ar- 
tkdes.    It  is  prosecuted  chiefly  in  factories  in  Cfbeshire,  Lancashhe,  and  Norfolk. 

The  principal  seats  ot  the  manufiseture  in  this  country  are, — for  broad  silks,  Spltalflelds,  Man- 
chester, Macclesfield,  Glasgow,  Paislev,  and  Dublin ;  for  crapes,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  Bomerset;  forhandkerchkefr,  Manchester,  Bfaodesfleld,  Paisley,  and  Glasgow;  for 
ribands,  Coventry ;  tat  hosiery,  Derby ;  and  Ux  mixed  goods,  Norwich,  Manchester,  Paisl^,  and 
Dublin.  The  annual  value  or  the  oumufiscture  is  estimated  at  nearly  i;10,000,000 ;  more  than 
9-lOths  of  which  are  for  home  consumption. 


The  foreign  states  in  which  the  manuflsctnre  diiefly  exists  are  China,  India,  France,  Italy,  and 
""*     '       rtations  into  this  oountnr  are  almost  wholly  from  France  and  India ; 
ifly  of  plain  and  figured  silks,  ribands  and  gauxes,  millinery  and  made-up 
foods,  with  a  small  quantity  of  crape  and  velvet ;  the  latter  chiefly  of  handanas  and  other  hand- 


kerchiefB.  Only  idtout  1  -Sth  of  the  importations  from  India  Is  entered  for  home  consumption,  the  re- 
DuUnder  l>6ing  re-exported  to  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  America. 

Progress  of  the  Silk  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  fh>m  1827  to  1840. 


French  or  European  silks  (exclusive  of 
lace  and  millinery)  entered  for  home 

consumption lbs, 

India  siUEs:  Bandanas,  romals,  &c,  do., 

pieces^ 

—   Grape,  shawls,  scarfs,  gown 

pwces,  &C.,  do No. 

Taffeties,  Ac., do..... .. pieces ^ 


Raw  and  waste  silk,  do lbs. 

Thrown  silk,  do. M>s. 

British  silk  manufiMitures  exported :  de- 
ckred  value £ 


1827- 


115,278 

55,183 

84.200 

18,150 

3,759.138 

454,015 


126,370 

77,»53 

17.820 

2.978 

4,256,982 

436,535 


236,344    i      578,048 


160,840 

162,827 

2,740 

1.813 

5,406,846 

251,370 

973.786 


243,246 

100,838 

463 

1,W0 

4,531.115 

288,147 

792,648 


The  exports  of  British  silks  are  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies;  they  are  also 
shipped  to  a  America,  Germany,  Belghim,  and  even  India  and  France ;  to  which  last,  goods  to 
the  amount  of  about  £50,000  are  now  sent  annually. 

The  duty  on  thrown  silk  is  drawn  back  on  the  exportation  of  the  goods  hito  which  it  is  converted 
-3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c  58,  |S  9, 10,  and  II.  (This  drawback  repealed  by  5  & 6  Vict,  c  47,  (56.) 

For  farther  information,  we  must  refer  to  the  volume  **  hilk  Manufacture"  of  Dr  ldirdnsT*$ 
Cabinet  C^elopadiaf  and  to  Dr  Ure's  Dictionarp  of  Arts  *  ManM/octures,  S[c 

SILVER  (Fr.  Argeni.  Du.  ZUver,  Ger.  Silber,  It.  Araento,  Por.  Praia, 
Rob.  Serebro,    Sp.  Plata,    Per.  Nokra),  %  metal  of  a  beaatifol  white  colour  and 
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great  lustre.    Sp.  gr.  IQrB,    In  mtlleability  and  dnetility  it  exceeds  aU 

except  gold.  It  may  be  extended  into  leaves  not  exceeding  l-10/)00th  of  an  indi 
in  thiclmess,  and  drawn  into  wire  finer  than  a  hnman  hair.  Fusing  point,  l^TS* 
Fahrenheit.  Silver  is  one  of  the  metals  which  have  been  longest  known ;  and  its 
nsee  are  nnmerons  and  important.  Alloyed  with  copper,  it  is  employed  tbronii^oat 
the  world  for  coins,  and  in  the  manoflEtctDre  of  a  variety  of  articles  of  hooMK^ 
fbmitare  and  ornament,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  great  nn- 
alterability.  In  the  arts  it  is  extensively  used,  particularly  for  silvering  or  plating 
other  metals.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  used  for  colouring  porcelain.  The  nitrate  m 
silver  is  the  strongest  and  most  manageable  caustic  known  in  surgny. 

Silver  occurs  in  the  metallic  or  native  state  in  fine  filaments,  disseminated  through 
rocks,  but  chiefly  in  veins  in  primitive  and  secondary  mountains.  It  alao  oeeors 
in  combination  with  other  metals,  and  vnth  sulphur.  The  great  source  of  supply 
is  Mexico  ;  but  considerable  quantities  are  also  obtained  in  Peru,  and  other  puts 
of  SouUi  America,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Norway.  In  England  it  is  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  lead  mines.    [BuLuoif.    Coin.    Pl4TbJ 

SIMARUBA,  the  toug^fibrous^  bitter  bark  of  the  Quaaia  Stmarvba,  It  is 
imported  in  bales  from  the  W.  Indies  ;  and  its  infusion  is  used  as  a  tonic 

Singapore,  a  small  island  at  the  eastern  extromity  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
the  site  of  a  flourishing  British  settlement.  Length,  25  miles :  breadth,  15 ;  area,  270 
sq.  miles.  The  tovm  is  situate  in  lat.l<*  17' N..  and  long.  lOd**  51' £.  Popolatum, 
85,000,  mostly  Chinese  and  Idalays.  The  island  belongs  to  the  East  India  Company. 

This  MtttenMnt  wm  proleeted  by  Sir  BtunfDi^  Raffles  in  1818  m  an  enporinm  to  tha  eoanMret 
of  theEartera  lalanda,— the  Britiah  interoonne  with  which  had  matarlaUynfliBnd  bytha  r-tota- 
tionof  Java  to  the  Dutch  at  the  dote  of  the  war.    The  isbutd  waa  pnrebaeed  from  ttie  Priaeea  of 


Jehore  in  1819,  and  its  soTereisnty  oooflrmed  to  Great  Britain  in  18S6,  by  a  conveothm  with 
these  princes  and  the  Kfais  of  Holland.  Its  cUmate  is  hichlysahibrlous,  being  fresheoed  with  aea 
breexes.  The  rainy  months  are  the  coldest,  namely»  Deoembeir  and  January ;  and  the  ililil 
montlis,  April  and  May,  the  hottest  Befaig,  howerer,  not  above  80  miles  from  the  equator,  tbere 
is  litUe  Tarie^  in  the  seasons,  and  Fahrenheit  ranges  only  from  about  70"  to  90".  Fruits,  catechu  or 
ffambier,  and  a  few  spices,  are  the  only  Tegetable  productions  of  the  island  desenriag  of  notiee ; 
and  the  preparation  or  pearl  sago  and  iron  implements  by  the  Chinese  are  almost  the  sole  manalM- 
tures.  Singapore  derives  its  importance  solely  from  bemg  an  entrqpSt  fat  the  oommeree  biJlwuM 
Bastem  and  Western  Asia,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  Bunme.  For  this  it  is  admliab^ 
suited  by  its  geographical  position,  being  in  the  direct  track  of  vessels  going  betwixt  the  Indian  ana 
Chinese  seas,  and  in  the  Immediate  vicfaiity  of  the  Mahur  peninsula  and  tne  richest  of  the  Indian 
isbmds.  When  founded  In  1819  it  was  inhabited  by  only  a  few  hundred  Bfalay  flahermen ;  but 
in  a  very  few  years  it  became,  next  to  Batavla,  the  greatest  port  fai  the  Bastem  Archipeb^o. 

The  town  is  situate  on  a  salt  creek  near  the  W.  nsit  of  a  bay  on  the  8.  coast,  ttiips  lie  in  the 
roads  at  the  distance  of  Ihom  one  to  two  miles  according  to  thefrdiaught;  but  caigocs  are  discharged 
or  taken  in  with  safety  by  means  of  lighters.  AO  provisions,  except  Ush,  are  dear.  Singapore  b 
in  every  respect  a  free  port,  there  being  neither  imp<»t  or  export  duties,  nor  harbour  or  shipph^ 
dues.  The  mode  of  transacting  business  is  described  by  MrCrawterd  as  simple  and  elBeleirt.  The 
European  merchants,  or  rather  fisotors,  most  of  them  aotinff  on  commlsrion,  do  not  trust  their 
afEsirs  to  native  agents,  but  transact  them  in  person,  with  toe  occasional  issistince  <tf  a  Chtaiess 
Creole  as  an  interpreter  and  broktr. 

There  is  scarcely  a  port  yihoae  trade  is  so  diverslAed  as  that  of  Singuofe.  Tlie  diief  Aria- 
tic  productions  to  DC  found  in  its  market  are  gold  dust,  pepper,  Banca  un,  edible  btr&*  nests, 
coffee,  raw  silk,  sugar,  tortoise-shell,  b^ebes-de-mer,  cassia,  sago,  ebony,  catediu,  rattans,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  countries  described  under  the  heads  BAamui 
iBLANoa,  BiAM,  Aif  ifAM,  and  Phiuppiii  as,  which  are  re-exported,  principally  to  Bnghuid,  China, 
and  India,  in  exchange  for  British  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  hardware,  firearms,  Clunese  articles 
and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  dec  Of  late  years  the  aggregate  amount  of  imports  and  exporCi 
has  been  about  $15,000,000,  or  neariy  £3,200,000. 

The  intercourse  with  China,  the  Eastern  Peninsula,  and  islaiids  in  the  Ardalpefatfo,  is  coDdoeted 
by  n^ves  in  Junks,  proas,  and  craft  of  the  most  varied  deeeription,— «v«y  year  Mowftog  an  addi- 
tion to  their  number  and  to  the  {daces  in  which  they  have  been  equipped.  If  to  these  be  added 
the  European,  Indian,  and  American  vessds,  the  whole  amount  of  shipping  annually  mtetteg 
CMngapore  is  considerably  upwards  of  900,000  tons. 

MXASURRS,  MOICBT,  Ae. 

Measures  and  Weights,— The  eori^t  cloth    the  corge  or  score.    The  gold  and  silver  waigiit 

=  18  Imp.  inches.    The  gantang  of  S    is  the  buncal,  which  weighs  9  dollars,  or  SSSttoy 

•^- -"-Ich  liquids,  grain,  and  fruit,  f—    — *-      "— -^ ^— .-.. 


bamboos,  by  which  liquids,  grain,  and  fruit,  are  grains.  British  measures  and  wei^ts  are  gese- 
sometimes  sold,  =  li  EngUsh  gallon,  or  IHM  ;  rally  emptoyed  in  the  sale  of  Bnropean  oosnmo- 
Imp.  gallon.  The  common  weight  is  the  Chinese   dlties. 

pecul  of  100  catties,  or  1600  taeU,  =  1334  lbs.  Jfonev.— Acoounta  are  stated  fai  Spaahh  dot- 
avoirdupois.     Salt,  rice  (from  Slam  and  the    lars  divided  into  100  oents ;  also  in  rupees,  aa- 


SINKING  FUND.    [Interest  (Compound)  and  Annoitibs.] 

8IZE,  a  gelatinous  substance,  obtained  from  parchment  shaTings,  fidi  ddn,  and 
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serenX  animal  membranefl.    It  is  less  adhesive  tlian  glue  ;  and  is  used  by  book- 
binders, paper-hangers,  and  nainters.    Sometimee  it  is  mixed  with  floor  and  gun. 
SKATE  OB  RAY,  a  flat  ftsh  CAata),  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  with  a  long  narrow 
tail.    Eight  or  nine  distinct  species  frequent  the  British  coasts. 

Aj  food,  the  ikato  Is  held  in  vary  different  degrees  of  estimation  in  different  places.  In  London, 
pwiieiilarly ,  large  <raantitie8  are  oonsmned.  and  the  flesh  is  considered  delicate  and  well  flavoured ; 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  seldom  devoted  to  any  purpose  beyond  that  of  baiting  pots  for 
witching  crabs  and  lobsters.  Skate  are  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table  during  autumn  and 
winter.  In  spring,  and  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  they  are  usually  maturing  ^gs  or  young ; 
and  their  flan  Is  then  soft  and  woolly.    The  French  are  neat  consumers  of  skate. 

SKINS  (Pr.  Peaux,  Ger.  FeOe,  It.  PellL  For.  Pellet.  Sp.  Pieles),  as  dis- 
tinguished in  commerce  from  Hides,  are  those— such  as  calf,  goat,  kid,  and  lamb 
skins— which,  when  prepared,  are  used  in  bookbinding,  glove-making,  and  other 
lighter  descriptions  oi  leather-work.  Calf  and  kip  skins  are  lar/|;ely  imported  from 
Russia  and  Germany.  Kip  is  a  term  used  in  trade  to  distingmsh  heifer-sldns,  or 
such  as  are  between  the  ox  and  cow  hide  and  the  calf-skin.  Goat-skins  are  brought 
chieflv  from  Morocco  and  other  parts  of  Barbary,  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  India,  France, 
and  Germany.  Kid-skins  are  extensively  imported  tor  the  glove-manufacture,  both 
in  a  dressed  and  undressed  state ;  the  former  solely  from  france,  the  latter  mostly 
firom  Italy  and  India.  Lamb-skins  are  brought  in  considerable  numbers— from 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  annually— from  Italy  and  the  a^joinin^  islands.  The  chief 
other  kinds  which  enter  into  our  import-trade  are  deer-skms  from  the  United 
States,  and  seal-skins  from  British  America.    [Fur  T&ade.] 

SLATE  (Fr.  Ardoiae,  Ger.  ScM^er),  a  htminated  stony  substance,  of  which  ' 
there  are  many  kinds ;  though  the  only  one  of  conmiercial  importance  is  davslate, 
employed  for  roofing.  It  is  also  used  in  larffe  slabs  to  form  cisterns,  for  shelves  in 
dairies^  for  paving  the  floors  of  cellars  and  warehouses,  and  for  other  purposes 
for  which  its  strength,  durabilil^,  coolness,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
eleaned,  owing  to  its  non-absorbmg  property,  adapt  it :  some  fine  varieties,  rubbed 
smooth  vrith sand,  are likevrise  employed  as  a  vmtingmaterial, forming  the  well- 
known  school-slate.  The  principal  slate-quarries  in  Britain  are  in  "Wales,  Cum- 
berland, and  Scotland  :  the  most  extensive  being  in  Carmarthen,  near  Bangor,  and 
at  Easdale  and  Ballachulish  in  Argyllshire. 

The  chief  other  kinds  are,  PolWimgslate,  a  light  brittle  substance  of  a  cream- 
yellow  colour,  found  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  Auvergne;  and 
Dramng'slat€f  of  a  grayish-black  colour,  used  for  crayons,  the  best  kinds  of  which 
are  found  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

SLAVE-TRADE.  "The  principle  of  co-operation,"  according  to  Mr  Wakefield, 
**  explains  the  origin  of  slavcoy.  the  abolition  of  slavenr  in  some  countries,  and  the 
steady  progress  which  slavery  is  making  in  others."  ^  All  nations,  or  nearly  all, 
have  undergone  the  state  of  slavery,  sometimes  making  slaves  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  sometimes  obtaining  slaves  by  means  either  of  purchase  from  other  na- 
tions, or  of  war ;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable,  that  wherever  population  has  in- 
creased so  as  to  render  land  scarce,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  combination  of  tree 
labour,  slavery  has  either  assumed  a  very  mild  form,  or  has  been  wholly  abolished. 
It  is  also  remarkable,  that  slavery  was  revived  in  America  by  nations  which  had 
lately  abolished  it  in  Europe.  Bodies  of  emigrants  from  Spain,  England,  and 
other  European  countries,  settled  in  America,  and  took  possession  in  every  case 
of  such  a  quantity  of  land,  that  there  was  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  all 
the  settlers.  With  such  abundance  of  land  that  every  one  could  readily  obtain  a 
piece  for  himself,  there  would  have  been  little  combination  of  labour  amongst 
these  people,  if  they  had  not  obtained  slaves  who  might  be  compelled  to  help  each 
other.  All  of  these  bodies  of  settlers  did  obtain  slaves  of  one  sort  or  other ;  either 
red  men,  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  black  men  purchased  in  Africa,  or  crimi- 
nals transported  from  Europe,  or  Europeans,  not  criminals,  who  were  kidnapped 
and  sold  like  the  black  natives  of  Africa."  iEdUion  qf  the  Wealth  o/NaHoru  by 
the  Author  i^  England  and  Amertoa^  voL  L  p.  45-47.) 

The  practice  ox  purchasing  African  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  emplojring  them  in 
the  mines  and  plantations  of  America,  was  begun  by  the  Portuguese  in  1503,  and 
it  gradually  increased  with  the  extension  of  lluropean  settlements  in  the  New 
World.  In  course  of  time,  the  atrocities  with  which  it  was  attended  attracted 
the  notice  of  philanthropists ;  and  in  1788  they  were  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr  Wilberforce ;  through  whose  exertions,  aided  as  they  were  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  supported  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  the  powerful  agitation  of  Thomas  Cutrkson,  Zachary  Macaulay.  and 
others,  chiefly  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  act  was  passed,  March  25, 
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1807,  prohiMthif  8laTe4nMlinf  in  the  British  colonies  from  and  after  Jaanar^  1, 

1808.  This  Btatate,  howeyer,  merely  subjected  offenders  to  pecnniary  pens^tiee ; 
and  it  is  only  since  1811,  when,  by  Mr  Brougham's  exertions,  slaye-trading  wu 
enacted  to  be  felony,  that  it  has  entirely  ceased  in  our  colonies. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  (1814-15),  the  British  ^Temment  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  forei^  powers  in  the  abolition  ;  and  eyentually  the  whole  of 
them  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  traffic.  They  all  likewise  agreed  to  a  mutual 
rieht  of  search,  except  the  United  States ;  though  this  power  was  the  first  to  pro- 
hibit  the  importation  of  n^^roes. 

The  exertions  of  the  abolitionists  in  Britain  were  then  directed  with  aucmeoted 
energy  against  the  existence  of  slavery  itself ;  which  at  length  was  Molished 
throughout  the  colonies  by  the  statute  3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  73,  which  enacted,  that 
on  August  1, 1834,  the  slaves  then  existing  were  to  become  apprenticed  labonrers ; 
the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  being  fixed  to  expire  partly  on  August  1, 1838, 
and  partly  on  August  1, 1840,  when  thev  were  to  become  altogether  free.  To 
attain  this  mightv  object,  there  was  votea  to  the  planters,  as  compeosataon,  the 
sum  of  £20,000,000  ;  which  was  distributed  as  follow. 
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Besides  Great  Britain,  the  northern  states  of  the  N.  American  Union,  and  the 
Spanish  American  republics,  have  emancipated  their  negroes ;  but  slavery  still 
exists  in  most  other  parts  of  the  western  hemisphere.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  southern  states  of  the  N.  American  Union 
is  2,500,000 ;  in  Brazil.  3,000,000  ;  and  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  otiier  places, 
520,000  ;  in  all  which  there  is  of  course  stiLl  an  extensive  traffic. 

In  addition  to  this  internal  trade,  however,  ne^oes  are  extensively  imported 
into  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  other  places,  notvrithstanding  the  treaties  to  the  oonttur, 
and  the  maintenance  by  Britain  of  cruisers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  fVu« 
filment.  This  illicit  trade  is  chiefly  followed  on  the  African  coast,  between  the 
Niger  and  Angola ;  and  its  extent  snows  that  it  must  be  connived  at  by  the  local 
authorities  of  those  states,  or  that  they  are  unable  to  prevent  it.  It  is  further 
to  be  regretted,  that,  since  the  slave-trade  has  been  declared  illegal,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  negroes  have  been  j^^reatly  increased,  owing  to  its  being  neoessary  to 
coop  them  up  in  small  compass  in  their  passage  across  uie  Atlantic,  the  better  to 
avoid  the  Bntish  cruisers,  while  a  pursuit  by  the  latter  often  leads  to  their  being 
thrown  overboard.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  middle  passage  is  supposed  to  average 
one-fourth  of  the  cargo  ;  which  is  exclusive  of  that  proonced  by  the  wars  among 
the  African  tribes,  in  order  to  procure  captives  for  the  slavers,  and  bv  the  **•  sea- 
soning** of  the  negroes  after  their  reaching  the  American  main  or  the  West  Indies. 
The  commodities  nven  in  exchange  for  the  slaves  in  Africa  consist  chieflv  of  coarse 
arms  and  gunpowder,  imported  into  Brazil  and  other  places  expressly  for  this  in- 
famous traffic  from  England  and  Belgium,  the  common  cotton  fabrics  well  known 
in  the  British  manufacturing  districts  under  the  name  of  **  coast  goods,*'  and  the 
other  articles  peculiar  to  tne  African  trade  detailed  under  the  nead  Nigritia. 
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The  shipping  omfl  employed  is  chiefly  of  the  build  of  the  United  States.  The 
negroes  seized  on  board  slare-yessels  by  the  English  croisers  are,  we  may  add, 
generally  carried  to  the  British  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  in  slaTce  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  there  is  a  pe^ 
nodical  exportation  of  them  by  cararans  from  Soadan  to  the  Barbary  States  and 
to  £g3rpt.  Many  of  these,  according  to  Dr  Bowrinff  {Report  on  Egypt^  p.  87  )y 
are  boys  who  have  been  cruelly  mutilated  at  Kordofan  for  employment  in  the 
harems.  There  is  also  a  considerable  slaye-trade  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat  from  Zanzibar,  as  well  as  by  the  Portuguese  fh>m  Mozambique, 
for  the  supply  of  yarious  parts  of  the  East. 

For  f^irther  information  respecting  the  slaye-trade,  we  must  refer  to  the  works 
of  T.  Clarkson,  Mr  Stephen,  Sir  T.  Powell  Buxton,  and  others  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  subject.  The  numerous  conventions  on  the  subject  between  Great  Britain 
and  other  powers  will  be  found  in  Mr  Hertslet's  Collection  of  Treaties. 

SLIP,  a  term  applied  to  a  place  with  a  graduid  slope  on  the  banks  of  a  water, 
suited  for  shipbuilaioff  ;  also  to  an  ingenious  apparatus,  invented  and  patented  by 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Morton  of  Leith,  for  hauling  vessels  up  to  be  repaired. 

Morton's  Patoit  Blip  is  a  cheap  subtUtute  for  dry  docks,  where  it  has  not  been  deemed  expo> 
dlent  or  practicable  to  construct  them.  A  vesMl,  on  being  placed  in  it,  is  in  a  similar  situation  to 
one  upon  a  building  slip ;  and  a  ship  may  be  hauled  up,  have  her  bottom  inspected,  and  even  get 
a  trifling  repair,  and  be  launched,  m  the  same  tidew  A  vessel  is  hauled  up  at  the  rat«  of  Si  to  5 
fset  per  minute,  by  6  men  to  everv  100  tons.  The  whole  cost  of  a  slip,  with  an  iron  capsten- wheel 
purchase,  Ac.,  capable  of  containing  at  least  two  vessels  (but  exclusive  of  expense  of  laying  down). 
Is,  for  thoee  of  100  tons,  layhig-ways  290  feet  long,  £400;  for  those  of  200  tons,  ways  S80  feet, 
£500 ;  and  so  on  according  to  dimension.  The  appar^us  Is  portable,  and  possesses  other  advan- 
tages, as  explained  in  the  Edinburgh  Bncydopsedia,  article  Slip,  and  Hickman's  Lile  of  Telford, 
Sp.  134,  336.  Morton  slips  are  now  in  operation  in  almost  aU  our  principal  ports,  as  well  as  at 
alcutU,  Quebec,  Marseilles,  Odessa,  PhilRdelphia,  and  other  places  abroad. 

SLOOP,  a  vessel  with  one  mast,  like  a  cutter,  but  having  a  jib-stay. 

SMALT  (Ger.  SchmaiM),  called  also  azure  or  powder  blue,  is  a  vitreous  sub- 
stance, procured  by  roasting  zaffre  and  potashes,  or  by  fhsing  cobalt  ore,  flints, 
and  potashes.  In  either  way  a  blue  glass  is  formed,  which  is  afterwards  pulver- 
ized. Smalt  is  employed  for  relieving  the  yellow  tint  of  writing-paper  ana  linen, 
staining  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthenware,  and  for  giving  a  blueisn  colour  to  starch. 
It  is  manufactured  in  Norway  and  Germany ;  &om  whence  about  120,000  lbs.  are 
annually  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

SMELT  OR  SPIRLING,  a  small  fish  iOsmenu  eperlanus,  Cuy.)  of  the  salmon 
kind,  plentiful  on  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of  Britain  ;  length  about  seven  inches.  It 
ascends  the  rivers  in  August,  and,  after  spawning  in  March  or  April,  returns  to 
the  sea.  The  Medway  smelts  have  a  high  reputation.  The  smelt  is  commonly  in 
mat  re<^uest  from  its  delicacy  and  flavour :  the  peculiar  cucumber-like  smell  of 
this  fish  IS  well  known. 

SMUGGLING,  contraband  trading,  or  importing  goods  without  paying  duty. 
This  is  a  practice  which  can  only  be  stopped  by  a  moderate  tariff.  When  duties  are 
excessive,  experience  has  shown  that  an  illegal  traffic  will  be  created,  which  no 
]>ower  or  ingenuity  can  put  down.  At  present,  owing  to  injudicious  fiscal  regula- 
tions, smuggling  is  earned  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  all  countries. 
In  our  own  it  prevails  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  trade  with  France,  owin^  to  its 
proximity,  and  the  high  duties  exacted  on  many  of  its  productions ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  Report  of  the  Import  Duties  Ck>mmittee,  1840,  that  it  has  been  so 
completely  reduced  to  a  system,  as  to  be  the  subject  of  regular  charges.  These, 
according  to  Mr  Macgregor's  evidence,  are  9  per  cent,  upon  certain  qualities  of  silk 
and  flne  goods  ;  while  for  10  and  12  per  cent,  all  but  tne  heavy  goods  can  be  in- 
sured into  this  country  (p.  13).  This  report  likewise  explains  that  the  high  pro- 
tective duty  on  French  goods,  while  it  promotes  and  encourages  smuggling,  and 
eonsequently  interferes  with  tne  revenue,  does  not  at  all  secure  employment  to  the 
protected  manufacturers  in  this  country  ;  for,  adds  Mr  Macgresor,  **  it  is  a  truism 
which  experience  has  proved  in  every  country  in  Europe,  that  tne  moment  the  duty 
is  higher  than  the  premium  for  smuggling,  it  ceases  to  be  protective."  Ulnd.) 
The  weight  of  these  reasons  was  felt  in  framing  the  tariff  of  1842,  in  which  many 
of  the  former  duties  were  lowered  ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  excessive  rates  still 
maintained  on  brandy  and  some  other  articles  only  awaits,  we  believe,  the  oondu- 
aion  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 

But  the  abohtion  of  smuggling  by  wise  and  moderate  legislation  is  desirable  on 
higher  grounds.  The  moralinfluence  of  the  law  is  impaired  when  it  first  tempts 
to  its  own  yiobtion,  and  then  punishes ;  for  a  sympathy  is  thereby  created  in 
favour  of  the  breakers  of  it.    In  Spain,  into  which,  from  oppressive  duties,  immense 
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<|iiantitie8  of  merohMidiae  are  smuggled  by  way  of  Gibraltar  and  Porto^al^  no  one 
18  more  popalar  or  more  intereeting  thaa  tne  bold  corUnAaneHita,  Malti]^ed  erik 
beside  now  firom  the  bribery  and  oorraption  generated  by  extraTM;ant  duties.  On 
these  sroandB,  there  are  probably  few  reforms  to  which  the  friends  of  order  in  all 
oountnes  oould  be  more  usefully  directed  than  in  establishing  such  fiscal  regulations 
as  dbouldjpreserre  illicit  trade  at  a  minimum. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  direct  cost  of  protecting  the  customs  reyenue,  by 
means  of  a  preyentiye  guard  and  cruisers,  is  about  £500,000,  which  is  exclnsiTe  of 
the  charges  for  custom-house  officials.  A  few  cruisers  are  also  maintained  on 
account  of  the  excise  reyenue,  besides  an  expensiye  reyenae  police  in  Ireland.  The 
chief  existing  act  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling  is  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  53. 
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ndae  bowi,  douhle  iSdet  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret 
place  ad^>ted  for  concealing  goods,  or  having 
any  hole,  pipe,  or  other  derice.  adapted  tor  mn- 
ning  goods,  are  forfeited,  witn  all  guns,  fomi- 
ammunition,  tackle,  and  apparel;  and 


all  foreign  Tetseb  or  boats,  not  square-rigged, 
oomtaig  to  or  arriving  at  anv  port  of  the  tmitea 
Kingdom,  having  on  board  goods  liable  to  the 


payment  of  duties  or  prohibited,  concealed  te 
Use  bulkheads,  bows,  double.sides  or  bottoms, 
or  any  secret  pkoe,  are  forfeited,  3  &  4  Wm.  lY. 
c  53, 1 14. 

If  goods  tuMeet  to  anv  duty  or  rertriction, 
or  prohibited,  be  concealed  in  any  manner  on 
board  any  vessel,  all  such  goods,  and  aU  other 
goods  packed  with  them,  are  forfeited  (|  15). 

YesBO^of  Britiah  ownership,  not  square-rigged 
or  propelled  by  steam,  and  all  sudi  vessels, 
whether  propelled  by  steam  or  otherwise,  of  less 
burden  than  SOD  tons,  of  which  the  length  is  to 
the  breadth  in  a  greater  proportion  than  3  feet 
6'indies  to  1  foot,  and  all  such  last-mentioned 
vessels  carrying  arms,  and  all  vesaels  of  more 
than  800  tons  burden,  armed  with  more  than 
9  carriage  guns  of  a  calibre  exceeding  4  lbs.,  and 
with  more  than  2  muskets  for  every  10  men, 
and  aU  boats  of  sudi  ownership,  found  within 
too  leagues  oS  the  coast,  are  forfeited,  unless  the 
owners  have  obtained  a  license  fh>m  the  Com- 
missioneis  of  Customs  (1 16).  rButby5&6Yict. 
c  47f  ii  3S  and  33,  the  provlsfon  as  to  vessels 
under  200  tons  is,  where  the  measurement  is 
made  by  5  A  6  Wm.  lY.  c.  56,  to  apply  to 
vessels  under  170  tons.] 

Every  vessel  of  such  ownership,  or  whereof 
one-hau  of  the  crew  are  British  subjects,  is 
restricted  in  its  men  (ofltoers  and  boys  inchided) 
to  the  following  proportions :  vis.,  ifof  30  tons  or 
under,  and  above  5  tons,  4  men ;  if  of  00  tons  or 
under,  and  above  30,  5  men ;  if  of  80  tons  or 
undeTf  and  above  60,  6  men ;  If  of  100  tons  or 
under,  and  above  80,  7  nien ;  and  above  that 
tonnage,  1  man  for  evory  15  tons  additionaL  In 
a  higger,  the  following  are  the  proportkms :  if  of 
30  tons  or  under,  8  men ;  if  of  50  tons  or  under, 
and  above  30,  9  men ;  if  of  60  tons  or. under, 
and  above  50,  10  men ;  if  of  80  tons  or  under, 
and  above  60,  1 1  men ;  if  of  100  tons  or  under, 
and  above  80, 12  men ;  and  if  above  100  tons,  1 
man  for  every  10  tons  additionaL  A  vessel  in 
which  these  rsstriotkms  are  exceeded,  found 
within  100  leagues  of  the  coast,  is  forfeited, 
unless  espedaUy  licensed  by  the  commissioners 
(3  5e  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  53.  |  17). 

Boats  solely  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and 
boatsbelongingto  square-rigged  merchant  vessels, 
and  life-boats  or  tow-boats  belonging  to  licensed 
pilots,  and  boats  used  solely  in  rivers  or  inland 


i:,';itlon,  and  in  fi«ltlnfr«fi  the 


of  tV 
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Inhind,  nrii!'  noL  iDcLuded  in  tho  abovei  pnwlitoqa 
(S  ,31 .  [II)  «  &  7  Wm.  1 Y.  c  Oi»,  I  i;  fioBsn 
an  ri.«T  ro'^iiTr^  for  vt^el»  »oleiy  enpiSBl  tb 
flsl  ■■  CiMUUl  of  Sco(l«Ddv] 

]  /Me  to  the  paymnni  OE  4utld  be  v^ 

shI  jiDy  VBSKJor  hoax  (the  dutiteUI 

bel:  -' I'TM  [);^s4li'>rK»iire<l|,  (H-if  ■^prvAiuM 

h  bu  it]k^H»rtL>^,  or  if  ttHJ  goodly  WtflQI^Bd 

rTilLt d  Kingdofii,  for  ooQH  QOOSBmnlfaB 
or  t'\p<irtatioD,  b«  cLund'mtliH^y  Tvcnovad,  aU 
sue)]  j^adt  i»  rorfeitM.  togcthar  with  all  otUe. 
ca^riAse^!,  aod  other  ttiln^?,  U4«^  In  thi?  rvmoKfii 
(3  A:  4  Wm.  IV.  c-  53.  f  M).  P&tonM  imliii« 
colhL'sLVE'  Hizuircs,  or  maklqj;  *irrft"irrm<aiti  bi 
ret^i'''ri?  i^>^Ia  .stii2ie<d,  or  taking  britMs,  foiliB 
jb'fiui)  for  each  olfeBee,  atid  ilta  twiidmd  la- 
capable  of  serving  in  any  govemment-ofBoe,  civil 
or  military ;  and  any  person  attempting  to  seduce 
them  to  any  such  dereliction  of^dnty,  forfotts 
£200(533). 

Every  person  coocemed  in  the  unehippinc  of 
prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods,  or  knowii^y 
narbouring,  or  suffaring  to  be  harboured,  auch 
ffoods  or  goods  iUegaUy  removed  from  the  ware- 
house ;  and  every  person  to  whoae  hands  any 
such  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods  maj  know- 
ingly come,  or  who  may  be  in  anywise  ooncenied 
in  their  illegal  removal  from  the  warehoose,  for- 
feits either  treble  value  thereof,  or  £100,  at  the 
election  of  the  commissioners  ($  44). 

Every  person  who  insures  or  undertakes  to 
deliver  uncustomed  or  prohibited  goods,  or  who 
in  pursuance  of  such  Insunmce  or  otherwise,  de- 
livers such  goods,  and  everv  alder  or  abettor, 
for  every  such  offence  forfeits  £500,  over  and 
above  any  other  penalty  to  which  by  law  be  may 
be  liaUe ;  and  every  person  agredng  to  pay  for 
such  insurance  or  oonvevanco,  or  receivii^  or 
taking  such  goods  into  his  custody,  or  suffering 
them  to  be  so  recetved.suffers  a  like  pnoalty  ( {46). 
If  any  person  offer  for  sale  goods  under  pretence 
that  they  are  prohibited,  or  nave  been  unshipped 
and  run  on  shore  without  payment  of  dunes, 
such  goods  (althoufffa  neither  liable  to  duties  nor 
prohibited)  are  forfeited,  and  the  penon  fiMfeits 
the  treble  value,  or  £100,  at  the  electtoa  of  the 
commissioners  (S  47). 

When  goods  are  seind,  and  any  diqmte  arises 
whether  the  duties  have  been  paid,  or  they  have 
been  lawfhlly  Imported,  or  concerning  the  plaoe 
whence  they  are  brought,  the  proof  lies  on  the 
owner,  and  not  on  the  officer  seizing  <|  114). 

Proeecuttons  before  the  superior  courts  must 
be  brought  within  3  years  after  the  oaose  of 
action,  and  those  before  Justices  within  6  months 
(S  120).  But  where  a  penon  baa  eaeaped  from 
custody,  information  may  be  laid  before  Justices 
after  the  6  months  ($  121). 


SNOW,  a  vessel  rigged  in  the  same  manner  as  a  hrif^,  except  that  the  maJna^il 
is  attached  to  a  small  mast  abaft  and  Tery  near  the  mainmast. 
SNUFF  (Fr.  Taboo  en  poudre,    Ger.  Schnupftaback),    [Tobacco.] 
SOAP  (Du.  Zeep.    Fr.  Savon,    Ger.  Setfe,    It.  Sapone,     For.  Sabao,    Rus. 
Afti^.    Sp.  Jabon)^  a  detergent  compound,  made  by  uniting  a  &tty  or  oily  body 
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with  the  alkalies  soda  or  potash  ;  the  nnion  of  soda  fonning  hard,  and  of  potash 
9^  soap.  Of  the  former,  the  mincipal  qualities  manufactured  in  Britain  are, — 
white  toap.  composed  chiefly  oi  talluw  and  soda,  but.  for  some  purposes,  of  olive- 
oil  and  soda ;  petiow  soap^  made  of  taUow,  rosin,  and  soda,  adding  occasionally  a 
little  palm-ou  ;  motUed  soap^  formed  of  tallow,  kitchen  stuff,  and  soda,— its  pecu- 
liar appearance  being  communicated  by  dispersing  the  lees  through  it  towarcu  the 
end  of  the  operation  ;  brown  aoap^  made  from  palm-oil,  rosin,  ana  soda.  Soft  soap 
consists  usually  of  potash  and  oil ;  the  latter  being  generally  fish  oil,  but  occa- 
sionallY  linseea  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  variety  of  toilet 
soaps,  hard  as  well  as  soft,  in  the  preparation  of  which  perfumes  and  other  ingre- 
dients are  employed. 

In  Britain,  where  tlie  foap  mannfiictare  is  of  great  importance,  the  hard  kind  is  made  chiefly  at 
Liverpool  and  London,  but  in  considerable  quantities  also  at  Runcorn,  Bristol,  Brentford,  Hull, 
Bromsgrove,  Plymouth,  and  Sroethwick,  and  at  Glasgow  and  Leith  in  Scotland ;  the  soft  kind  is 
made  principally  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Bradford ;  and  a  Idnd  called  silicated  soap  is  like- 
wise extendvely  manuflMStared  at  LiverpooL  From  the  exciite  returns,  it  appears  that  there  were 
made,  fai  1841,  fai  England,  140,713,635  Ibe.  hard,  9,788,851  lbs.  soft,  and  3.921,862  lbs.  silicated : 
in  Scotland,  10.708,464  lbs.  hard,  and  4,535,030  lbs.  soft ;  making  in  all  169,666,742  lbs. ;  whksh  it 
an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  since  1832.  An  allowance  or  drawback  of  duty  is  made  on  the  soap 
nsed  in  the  woollen,  silk,  flax,  wid  cotton  manufactures,  which,  in  1841,  was  granted  on  10,190,160 
lbs.  bard,  and  9.090,184  lbs.  soft ;  the  altowances  amounting  to  £78,1 12.  In  the  same  year,  the 
net  amount  Yielded  by  the  soap-dutv  to  the  public  revenue  was  £815.864. 

In  Ireland,  where  soap  is  not  eubiect  to  excise-duty,  the  mannCscture  is  carried  on  diiefly  at 
BeUkst,  Londonderry,  Lfanerick,  and  Cork ;  but  the  quantity  made  is  insufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion ;  and,  in  1841, 9,818,769  lbs.  hard,  and  224,728  lbs.  soft,  were  imported  from  Britain,  the  duty 
on  which  was  drawn  back  on  shipment.  The  exemption  of  Ireland  from  duty  leads  to  fraudulent 
practices  both  there  and  in  Britain,  into  which  Irish  soap  is  said  to  be  largely  smunled. 

The  excise  duty  on  soap  was  first  imposed  in  Britain  in  1711,  when  it  was  fixed  at  Id.  per  Ih. 
It  was  raised  in  1713  to  Ud.  per  lb. ;  and  again,  in  1782,  when  hard  and  soft  soap  were  first  dis- 
tinguished, the  former  being  rated  at  2id.,  and  the  latter  at  l|d.  per  lb.  In  1816,  that  on  hard 
soap  was  increased  to  3d.  per  lb.  But  since  May  31,  1833,  the  dutv  has  been  lid.  per  lb.  on  hard 
soap,  and  Id.  per  lb.  on  soft.  In  1839,  the  number  of  soap  manufacturers  in  Enghmd  was  177 ; 
in  Scotland,  19 ;  and  in  Irdand,  183.    Each  requires  an  annual  license,  oostinff  £4. 

The  soap-maker  was  form«1y  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  and  vexatious  interference  from  the  ex- 
cise ;  bat  of  hue  years  the  regcuations  have  been  greatly  improved,  and  there  is  now  no  superin- 
tendence of  the  process  of  mantrfiacture,-  which  may  be  conducted  in  any  way  or  of  any  material. 
The  existing  act  is  the  3  &  4  Vict,  c  49,  which  consolidated  and  amended  the  tews  for  collecting 
the  duties,  repealing  at  same  time  no  fewer  than  17  previous  acts  reguUting  the  trade. 

The  exports,  chiefly  fh>m  Liverpool,  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  three  yean  to  1841,  to 
about  20,000,000  lbs.,  consisting  ahnoet  wholly  of  hard  soap.  The  improvements  consequent  on  a 
relaxation  of  the  excise  interference  have,  of  late  years,  exercised  a  nvonrabie  influence  on  thb 
as  on  every  other  department  of  the  trade.  The  imports  of  foreign  soap  amounted,  in  1841,  only 
to  384  cwts.  hard,  and  41  cwts.  soft ;  but  great  reductions  of  the  customs  duties  were  made  in  1842, 
and  the  importation  in  futura  will  probably  be  more  considerable. 

SODA  (Fr.  Hydrate  de  soude.  Ger.  A etznairon),  an  alkaline  suhstance,  the  prot- 
oxide of  sodium  of  chemists,  is  found  native  in  mineral  seams  or  crusts  in  Egypt, 
in  which  it  is  called  natron ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  commonly  obtained  pure  by 
boiling  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  with  half  its  weight  of  quick-lime.  In  its  on- 
(pnal  state  it  is  of  a  gray  colour,  fracture  vitreous ;  out  by  the  addition  of  water 
it  becomes  white,  crystalline,  and  volatile,  and  is  then  the  substance  commonly 
called  pure  or  eamtic  nda.  but  more  properly  the  hydrate.  Soda  is  very  seldom 
used  in  a  separate  state.  In  commerce  it  generally  occurs  as  a  carbonate,  either 
pure,  or  in  the  impure  forms  of  Barilla  and  Kelp. 

flooA,  CAiiBoitATB  ov  (Ow.  Sohkiuoureg  nainm)^  commonly  called  today  is  found  native  sear 
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the  satt-dnty,  by  that  prepared  firom  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  hitter  is  now  Urgely  manufisc- 
tnred  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  of  extreme  purity ;  and  Mr  Brande  states,  that  in  many  of  the 
arta  it  has  been  substituted  for  potash.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  stronglv  alkaltoe  in  taste,  and  it 
changes  vegetable  blues  to  green.  It  is  soluble  in  less  than  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  twice 
its  weight  of  cold.    When  exposed  to  the  air  it  effloresces. 

Soda,  SuLrHATS  or.  called  also  ekmber'g  $aUt  is  abundantly  produced  in  the  manufacture  of 
muriatic  add,  and  of  chlorine  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common  salt.  Large  supplies 
are  famished  by  the  manufacturers  of  bleaching-powder.  It  is  also  a  natural  product,  and  occura 
in  many  mineral  waters.  Sulphate  of  soda  crystalllxes  fh>m  its  aqueous  solutton  in  laxige  prisms, 
transparent,  and  efflorescent  when  exposed  to  air ;  Its  taste  te  saline  and  somewhat  bitter ;  and  it 
ii  soluble  in  rather  less  than  three  times  ita  weight  of  coU  water.  It  is  often  made  expressly  for  the 
production  of  soda  and  the  carbonate. 

The  oarbonateof  soda  is  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  soap,  glass,  and  other  ma- 
mifisctures.  Both  it  and  the  sulphate  are  Ukewbe  emptoyed  in  medicine.  They  are  extenrively 
mannCutm^  In  the  United  Kingdom :  and  beskles  the  demand  for  home  consumption,  consider* 
able  qoaoUtiM  are  sent  to  the  United  States  and  other  phuws. 

SOLE,  a  species  of  flounder  iSotea  vulaaris)^  common  on  the  British  coasts : 
those  of  the  S.  and  W.  are  much  Urger,  ana  considered  otherwise  superior  to  those 


aoDA,  i/ARBOitATB  or  [MtT,  Kdueiuouret  iMuroni,  coromoniy  caiiea  nxza,  is  lonna 
TripoU,  from  irtience  it  is  exported  under  the  name  of  (roim  /  also  in  soda  hikes  in  H 
VeDesaeia.  But  the  British  market  is  wholly  supplied  with  carbonate,  either  in  t 
forms  of  bariUa  and  kelp,  as  just  noticed,  or,  as  has  been  chiefly  the  case  since  the  n 
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of  the  N.  and  E.  The  principal  fishing  ground  is  along  the  S.  coast  firom  Sosasx 
to  DoTondiire,  narticolarly  at  Brizham  and  Torbay.  Soles  are  in  seaaon  &ob 
May  till  NoTember. 

SOUND,  a  strait  between  Sweden  and  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand,  which 
forms  the  principal  channel  of  communication  betwixt  the  North  Sea  and  uie  Bal- 
tic. A  toll  or  tribute,  called  the  **  Soond  dueeL"  is  levied  by  tiie  King  of  Denmark  on 
ail  merchant-vessels  passing  this  strait,  or  the  two  Belts,  at  the  town  of  Elanenr, 
situated  on  the  W.  side  of  m  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  about  20  miles  N.from 
Copenhagen,  and  at  which  they  are  required  to  anchor  while  effecting  a  clearance. 

The  does  ve  levied  on  both  foreigD  and  Duiiah  Teaid«,  Moordioff  to  a  fixed  ttuiff.  It  It  ad- 
tusted  chiefly  according  to  the  quantitiee  of  the  goods ;  and  amounted  formeriy  to  from  3-4tba  to 
1  and  Mth  per  cent,  on  their  Talue ;  but  by  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  I>enmark.  oob- 
duded  in  1041  >  a  new  tariff  has  beoi  asreed  to,  in  which  there  are  several  important  modifica- 
tions, and  the  dues  on  the  cargoes  of  Britiah  vessels  (even  when  shipped  at  ports  not  British)  may 
be  now  reckoned  at  about  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which  indeed  is  the  rate  fixed  for  cotton  nano- 
fectures,  spices,  and  non-enumerated  articles.  Besides  the  Sound  toll,  there  are  levied  light 
dues,  at  the  rate  of  4i  specie  dollars  per  vessel  (above  40  tons)  when  laden,  and  Si  wede  doUan 
when  in  ballast,  each  tune  they  are  passing  the  Hound  or  Belts ;  also  a  variety  of  small  fees. 

The  duties,  light-money,  and  other  exactions,  are  levied  in  specie  rixdollars  of  48  stivers ;  reck- 
oning the  specie  rixdollar  at  the  rate  of  9k  to  the  Cologne  mark  weight  of  fine  silver,  which  i 
its  value  about  4s.  fid.  sterling.    It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  notes  issued  by  the  O 
National  Bank  are  to  be  recdved  in  payment  at  the  current  exchange. 

The  revenue  derived  by  Denmark  from  the  Sound  toll  amounts  to  nearly  i^SOO,000  per  i 

The  dues,  though  levied  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  maintaining  lighthouses  on  the  coast,  ap- 
pear to  have  originated  in  an  ancient  claim  by  the  Danes  to  the  exdusive  privil^e  of  navigating 
the  Baltic,  as  the  Genoese  did  the  Black  Sea.  They  have  been  the  origin  of  numy  quarrels,  and 
eost  more  money  than ,  if  sunk  at  a  very  low  interest,  would  have  produced  a  much  hi^er  revenue. 
Betwixt  1348  and  1659,  they  caused  continual  disturbance,  leadine,  on  two  occasions,  to  the 
burning  of  Copenhagen,  and  to  the  repeated  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet.  In  1650,  the  Danes 
were  omiged  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French,  to  fix  the  duties  according  to  a  moderate  tariff. 
Yet  even  in  last  century  they  were  the  subject  of  altercation  with  botii  Sweden  and  HoUaad. 
CondderaUe  surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at  the  tadt  submission  of  the  naval  powers  of 
Europe  to  the  payment  of  the  Sound  dues ;  but  they  seem  to  consider,  dther  that  the  length  of 
time  during  which  they  have  beea  submitted  to  has  settled  the  Question  of  right,  or  that  the 
amount  of  unpoet  and  its  annoyances  to  trade  are  compensated  by  the  advantages  to  navigatioo. 

The  number  of  ships  which  passed  the  Sound,  and  cleared  at  Ekineur,  In  isSJ,  was  13,103,  in 
burden  8,033,706  tons ;  induding  3417  British  vessels,  hi  burden  655,447  tons. 

The  only  other  water  communications  betwixt  the  North  Sea  and  the  Bahic  are,  the  strsit  eaD- 
ed  the  Great  Bdt,  betwixt  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen ;  the  Little  Bdt,  bi>twixt  Funen  and 
the  continent ;  the  Sleswick  Hobtein,  or  Eyder  Canal,  opened  hi  1784 ;  the  Steckfaiits  Canal, 
betwixt  the  Elba  and  the  Trave ;  and  the  Gotha  Canal,  In  Sweden.  The  navigatk>n  of  the  Great 
Bdt,  being  circuitous  and  dUBcult,  on  account  of  sand-banks  and  rocks,  is  frequented  almost  soidv 
by  Danes ;  of  2107  Tessels  which  passed  this  strait  fai  1836,  only  4  were  Britiah.  The  Little  Bdt, 
In  some  parts  only  about  4000  feet  wide,  is  extremely  hasardous,  and  sddom  used. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony  extending  from  132^  to  UV  £.  long., 
and  from  the  S.  coast,  inclading  the  adjacent  islands,  northwards  to  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Area,  800,000  sq.  miles.  Public  affairs  are  administered  by  a  governor 
aj>pointed  by  the  crown,  bat  a  local  constitution  may  be  framed  when  the  popula- 
tion shall  amount  to  50^000. 

The  (^a''t  nf  lhi»  pun  of  Aittinnlhi,  iiL-i-.v(,-ir,-n  i-v  1- ,ii,.itT-^  tin  j.«'-j,  h-i,'.  tir-*  r..v'Liui.ri>  x.'itUTl   in 

tit  Vii!ir:>vMtf  nnd  d'^tamt  <i  niiir^  frorr^  a  iivek  Afl'rjfrljiiiir  fSOiHl  BrrniDiufMliattaQ  for  shifipiaf.    Llllla 
in  kDijwfi  rotnirdiiivi  rho  inti-riiir,  irVlUtht  ln}Wts*i?r<  j^pimiifsi  gBtiiinttSj  %»  fystiiililu  NifW  SneV 
V  \ Lit!* Jn  btincr  mlnrti-d  tnilut  fnr  pa* tur^  than  fur  ciiltivAtioii.    U.¥  Uvfe  iw.'t  cif  onpMJtutioe^  It 
tn  lie  fituvvi-Defl  nnly  hy  )nvti  oi]»ri^<j-lj'  t?ntu:tL-d  Tor  it ;  f^  in  qd  casc  to  bo  cmplojvd  us  a  ci 
sutUement ;  ^Tit]  no  i»iihlit:  jnnch  tu  bcMromD  pr[viit«  yrojicrtyT  £Xcvpt  bvjnDixLia?!*!'  at  a  Hjk^ 
vtmn  [vricu,  ar  m  mLLcti  n.\Ktv6  it  &«  ina>  be  dctamfliiod  li^-  auction.    **  Tri^  ^hi^\v  of  t\nT  ptim 
nj^noy  of  wjyttt  »r  pubHc  larnl  !o  3>o  utpployiMl  In  coQv^yirji^  Lftb-iurcfi,  Tiiitfv.irt    if  th^-  flrttiUi 
tci  the  colony/^    Anil  th^^  di-^piitual  of  jniliUc  huidB  and  Huuuu^mFnl  rif  iLe  ^iijli^Tutioq  '     ^ 

vt^tud  Jn  enowm  Ci>tnn]Li9,inn4:-rA.     An  «slpn«ivu  Jolnt-^ftocik  tHmceni*  cidliMi '  *  Th«i  fwiitl'i ,  

Cfimpiinv,"  W1U  Dlitirivardii  fortiittd.  Ii&^ittff  farm  oblccU  tb^  injrcisuiu  uf  liintl  uiid  i}^t  ptoiwi/timi 
vi  etnf priticni  i  and  wbo  ftmni  li*ji3«w  Iti  aipcff&noiHl  fu^n^r\. 

The  tjniml  <s^tjrv«  vt  trjido  h  i^millnr  to  iliut  nt  tbo  Pun  Philltii  KM^ikBtnrni-  In  fbe  flve  joan 
]8;kHJH4(^4  l^  vcbds,  hftvinfl^  nii  luzj^L'aDti^  bunion  ofJifpCl^l  (uHis  mill  uarrj'Lcyf  i'ti^^*  ouigFiMMt 
Wtre  ilaspatclicd  fraiu  Oie  Dnitetl  fetlosrloju  to  ttii^  Culoilj^ 

tJOU  rn  SEA  COMPANY,  Jkii  assodiirtitm  formed  m  Loudon  m  l7ll,aTOWfliDy 


to  trade  in  tho  South  S<^as,  but  chiefly  in  reality  to  alf^rii  fimuitial  M  to  the  ifii- 
YcrnmtMil,  wboBo  obLi/^^tioasi  thoy  rec:j£;Wed  &s  capital  Btuck.  Thi  amouiii  i^ii* 
crciaUtJ  waa  £9^47i,'^'25,  incrcaiiod  in  1715  tu  £10^1^X1,1)00^  on  vfhk^h  t]i«  eomivusy 


r reived  tJ  per  cent,  interest,  beaidea  £8000  a-year  for  mana^ment.  In  1730  rraa 
paflEiGid  the  ccl^braLiL'4l  South  S«a  Act^^athi^rizlng  th^  ooiapajiy  to  lakjd  hi.  by  |ftir- 
chaoe  or  BubKcription  both  tht?  nHletimubjo  iiud  unredeemable  ^blk  d«hlSp  with 
the  vkw  of  re  during  them  all  tinder  one  hood  of  i^ccoiint  at  a  nnitovm  iutieirmlk  A 
fiiU  aocoiint  of  tbt;  South  Seu  Buhbk^  and  of  the  jimtMrou?  wqjeete  namlcd  h^ 
thg  ftpcctil&iiFe  plui^ody  widch  prnvaikd  in  Englaod  im  1?^,  viU  m  iBiio4  in 
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MThenon's  Annals  of  Commerce,  toI.  iii.  p.  90.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  notice 
here,  that  the  stock  of  the  company,  after  many  changes  before  1733,  was  then  ad- 
justed, and  has  since  remained,  at  £3,662,784, 8s.  6id.    [Funds.] 

SOVEREIGN,  an  English  gold  coin  first  mmted  by  Henry  VII.,  1485.  Its 
Talue  Taried  at  different  tunes ;  and  in  1666  it  was  superseded  by  the  guinea.  The 
BOTereiffn  was  af^n  struck  in  1816^  since  which  it  has  been  the  principal  gold 
piece  of  the  Umted  Kingdom.  It  is  minted  22  carats  fine,  and  at  the  rate  of 
£3, 178.  lO^d.  per  troy  ounce  ;  hence  its  full  weight  is  5  dwts.  3*274  srains  ;  but 
the  sovereign  of  5  dwts.  2A  grains,  and  the  half-sovereign  of  2  dwts.  ISfgrains,  al« 
allowed  currency  by  royal  proclamation,  June  7, 1842.    [Cotn.] 

SOY,  a  pecuhar  savoury  sauce  made  from  the  bean  of  the  Soja,  a  species  of 
DoUohot  gtowiag  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Genuine  sov  is  well  flavoured, 
thick,  brown,  and  clear  ;  and  when  shaken  in  a  glass,  it  should,  leave  a  coat  on  the 
surfkce  of  a  bright  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  imported  from  Canton,  but  the 
beet  is  brought  from  Japan  by  way  of  Batavia. 

SPAIN,  a  European  kingdom  lying  between  kt.  $6"*  and  43°  46'  N.,  and  long. 
3*  20'  E.  and  9*  10^  W.;  bounded  N.  by  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France ;  W.  bj  Portugal 
and  the  Atlantic ;  and  S.  and  E.  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Area,  183,000  sq.  miles.  PopuUtion,  12^0,000.  Capital,  Madrid,  an  inland  city, 
pop.  183,000.  Government,  a  constitutional  monarchy :  the  le^slative  power  is 
vested  in  the  king  (or  queen)  and  the  cortee  composed  of  two  co-legislative  bodies,— a 
senate  nominated  by  tne  soverei^  from  a  tnple  list  proposed  by  the  provincial 
electors,  and  a  congress  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  provinces  at  the  rate  of  1  for 
each  50,000  of  the  poi>ulation.  The  elections  are  triennial ;  one-third  only  of  the 
senators,  however,  going  out  at  each  period. 

Spttfai,  ntxt  to  SwitnrUuid,  k  the  most  monntainoiit  oountry  in  Europe.  The  lofty  Pyrenees 
forming  tte  N.E.  twrrier,  Ju«  continued  through  the  N.,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  the  Can- 
talirian  dtudn,  running  parallel  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  terminating  in  Cape  Finitterre.  The 
remainder  of  the  conntiy  may  be  considered  generally  as  a  series  of  mountain-terraces,  which  pro- 
jecting soocessirety  their  nigged  edges  toward  the  8.  present  a  fiifl^t  of  giguitic  steps  from  the 
Pyrenean  range  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  central.portion,  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  provincee  of  Old  Castile.  New  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  is  an  elevated  table-land, 
avenging  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  singular  configuration  of  Spain 
renders  its  cfimate  various.  In  the  low  grounds,  the  heat  during  summer  is  excessive ;  in  the 
elevated  regions  the  temperature  is  cooler ;  and  the  faiterior  Is  subject  to  piercing  winds,  which 
prevent  the  production  of  many  fruits  that  thrive  In  the  more  northern  latitudes  of  Italy. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Bpaki  are  the  Ebro,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadalquivir,  and  Guadiana,  some  of 
which  run  several  hundred  miles,  but  owing  to  the  aridity  of  the  table-land,  and  the  adjoining 
tracts,  in  which  they  abnost  all  rue,  they  contain  little  water ;  they  are  besides  impeded  by  rocks, 
shallows,  and  cataracts ;  and  only  a  very  few  are  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  that  commonly 
near  their  months.  But  though  nearly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  inland  communication,  they  are 
of  imp<vtaaoe  for  the  irrigation  of  the  ground, —a  practice  nearly  general  in  the  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  In  the  table-lands,  irrigation  cannot 
be  introduced,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  river  courses ;  and  in  the  N.  and  N.W.  maritime  pro- 
vinces It  is  unnecessary,  from  the  abundance  of  the  rains. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  espedaUy  where  irrigation  has  been  employed ;  and  the  vales  on 
the  B.  coast  are  remarkable  for  their  perpetual  succession  of  crops.  But  agriculture,  except  in 
Biscay,  Navane,  and  Arragon,  and  in  the  huertat,  or  farigated  lands  of  Granada,  Murda,  and 
Yatenda,  Is  in  the  most  backward  state  Imaginable.  The  most  common  kinds  of  grain  are  wheat, 
maise,  bariey,  and  rice;  the  wheat  is  raised  chiefly  in  Catatonia.  Old  Castile,  and  Leon ;  and  the 
rioe  in  the  N.B.  provinces.  Honp  and  flax  are  cultivated  principally  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro ; 
madder  and  sa£fron  on  the  table-land  of  Cuen^a ;  and  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  in  the  8.  districts. 
The  usual  products  of  southern  totitudes,  namely  olives,  fl^,  vines,  oranges,  and  lemons,  also 
abound.  And  to  these  have  to  be  added  barilla,  silk,  honey,  liquorice  Juice,  cork,  and  esparto 
or  sedge.  The  Pyrenees,  Asturian  Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  possess  luxuriant  forests ; 
but  on  the  whole,  Spain  has  less  timber  than  any  other  extensive  country  of  Europe. 

Of  domestic  animiib,  the  most  Important  are  sheep,  especially  the  merinoes  or  fine-woolled 
breeds,  which  pass  the  winter  hi  the  plabis  of  Andahisia,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estremadura,  and 
remove  In  summer  to  the  nearest  mountains,  dilefly  the  Sierras  de  Guadarama,  Aviia,  and  Gata. 
This  migrating  system,  which  originates  in  the  physical  state  of  the  country.  Is  an  important  part 
of  the  rural  economy  of  Spain,  and  is  governed  by  peculiar  and  hi  many  respects  oppressive  cus- 
toms and  kws.  The  number  of  sheep  is  esthnated  at  nearly  14,0OU,0UO.  Goats  also  are  numerous ; 
and  the  asses  and  mules  are  distinguished  for  their  size  and  beauty.  Spain  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  her  horses,  especkUly  those  of  Andaluda ;  but  few  of  the  finer  breeds  now  remain. 


Minerals  abound,  but  the  only  mines  extenrively  worked  are  those  of  quicksilver  at  Almaden ; 
of  kad  hi  Granada;  and  of  iron  in  the  Sierra  de  Aralar.  Salt  is  procured  at  Cardona.  in  Cata- 
lonia, from  the  Albufera  de  Valencia,  and  from  the  sea  water  on  the  coast  of  Seville. 


Mannfoctures  were  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Spain  in  the  14th  and  15tb  centuries,  but  they 
never  flourished ;  and  for  a  long  series  of  yean  they  have  been  in  a  very  low  condition,  owing, 
beskles  the  general  causes  whtoh  depress  the  country,  to  oppressive  taxes,  corporation  privileges, 
government  monopolies,  the  hnguikhing  onulation  produced  by  the  prohibitum  of  foreign  goods, 
and  the  Indolence  of  the  people,  produced  partly  by  the  enervating  tnfloence  of  the  cUmate.  The 
chief  manufocturing  seats  are  Barodona  and  other  towns  in  Catalonia,  and  Akoy  and  Valencia, 
in  the  ^<^^fag  province  of  that  name ;  where  silks,  cottons,  and  woollens  are  made,  but,  ezoept 
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the  flnt,  ftU  of  inferior  quality.  Biscay  b  celd>rated  for  Its  inm-works;  and  the  N.  . 
generally  for  their  tanneries.  The  only  other  nuuiufactures  of  any  consequence  are  those  of  soap, 
paper,  hats,  linen,  and  pottery.  Saltpetre,  gunpowder,  brass-cannon,  tobacco,  porcelain,  tapestry, 
and  mirrors,  are  made  exclusively  by  government. 

Wine,  the  great  staple  of  Spain,  is  produced  chiefly  In  the  8.  provinces,  espedaUy  Andalusia, 
the  prindnal  seat  of  the  trade ;  but  vineyards  are  seen  every  where,  except  in  the  most  elevated 
regions.  The  chief  kinds  are  Xeres  (Sherry),  Malaga,  Alicant,  Malvasia,  Tento,  and  Yal  d* 
Penas.    CW'"**] 

The  internal  trade  of  Spain  is  inconsiderable,  being  impeded  by  the  want  of  tuflScient  means  of 
communication,  to  which  great  obstacles  are  presented  by  the  unfavourable  struetare  of  the  ooim- 
tfy.  The  want  of  navigable  riven,  the  distance  of  the  central  provinces  tnm  the  eoast,  the  diffi- 
culty of  cutting  roads  and  canals  thromrh  high  ridges  of  mountains  and  extensive  plains,  are  indeed 
impediments  which  would  require  all  the  activity  of  a  rich  and  well-governed  natlcm  to  sarmooBL 
The  roads  are  generally  unfit  for  wheel-carriages,  and  merchandise  is  conveyed  b^  iiieiw  or 
muleteers,  who  traverse  the  countnr  in  all  directions,  along  beaten  tracks,  roanv  of  which  are  acces- 
sible only  to  them.  About  three-fourtlis  of  the  inhuid  traffic  in  com  b  carriea  on  in  this  manner ; 
though  recently  wagons  have  begun  to  be  introduced  where  practicable. 

The  narrow,  shortsighted,  anti-commercial  poUcy  of  Spain,  even  from  the  first  foundation  oC 
her  American  colonies,  fettered  and  restricted  her  maritime  trade,  which,  after  a  period  ofgradial 
decay,  has  been  entirely  annihilated  by  her  loss  of  these  colonies  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Thb  restrictive  system,  though  now  tottering,  b  still  maintained.  And  at  present,  in 
order  to  prop  up  the  trifling  manufactures  of  the  country,  most  of  the  products  of  foreign  industry 
are  loaded  with  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  external  trade  b  conducted  in  a 
contraband  manner  throu^  Portugal  and  Gibraltar,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  .Mediterranean,  mnc^ 
to  the  dnnoralixation  of  the  people,  and  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  revenue.  Exports, 
chiefly  wine,  quicksilver,  lead,  wool,  and  raiuns,  with  lemons  and  oranges,  figs,  oIlYe-oU,  and 
barilla,  and  occasionally  some  wheat.    Imports,  mostly  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  colonial 

f>roductions  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines ;  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  wooJ; 
inens,  and  hemp  and  flax  ;  woollens ;  salt  fish,  hardware,  glass,  and  earthenware ;  timber,  rice, 
hides,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  exports  and  hnports  are  each  estimated  at  from  £*4,00U,fl00  to 
jL'4,600,000  a-year ;  but  thb  b  to  be  considovd  as  only  a  rude  approximation,  there  being  no 
statistics  of  thtf  miserable  country  on  which  we  can  repose  confidence. 

Between  Spain  and  the  United  Kingdom  there  b  a  considerable  intercourse.  In  1840  the  exports 
embraced  3.945,161  gallons  wine;  223,^68  gallons  brandy;  S,167.&23  lbs.  qukksUver;  1,S6A3» 
lbs.  sheeps' wool ;  106,505  cwts.  raisins;  30,171  packages  lemons  and  oranges;  1,305,384  galkms 
olive-oil ;  36,585  cwts.  barilla ;  46,939  qrs.  wheat ;  10:28  tons  pig  lead ;  besides  snuOl  quantities  of 
flgs,  liouorice  Juice,  madder,  sumach,  raw  silk,  and  kid  and  lamb  skhis.  The  regular  iinporis 
of  British  produce  and  manufisctures  are,  from  the  circumstances  Just  alluded  to,  compaiativelT 
faiconsiderable,  amounting  in  1840  only  to  £404,252,  and  in  1841  to  £413,849,  chiefly  Unen  and 
woollen  manufactures ;  but  the  contraband  imports  of  cottons  through  Gibraltar  and  Portugal  are 
considerable.    Britain,  besides,  re-ships  tobacco,  spices,  and  other  foreign  merdiandUse,  to  Spain. 

Ports. — Cadis,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  port  of  Spain,  b  situated  in  Andalusia,  <» 
the  Atlantic,  60  mUes  N.  W.  from  Gibraltar,  in  lat  36«  SS'  N.,  k>ng.  6«  18"  W.  Pop.  60.000.  The  city 
occupies  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  from  the  Isle  of  Leon,  making  with  the 
mainland  n  commodious  bey.  The  port,  formed  by  a  projecting  mole,  b  accessible  only  to  small 
vessels ;  those  of  lanre  burden  anchoring  3-4ths  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  b  strongly  fortified. 
Imports,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics;  timber,  tobacco,  hides,  salted  fish ;  and  sugar, 
cocoa,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  produce ;  thb  city  possessing  the  hugest  share  of  the  cokmial 
trade.  Exports,  principally  wine,  of  which  about  30,000  butts  a-year,  value  near  £1,000,000,  are 
shinned  chiefly  to  Engkmd,  from  Cadis  and  the  other  ports  around  the  bay ;  the  other  exports  are 
quicksilver,  provbions,  brandy,  salt,  wool,  and  oiL 

BarceionaUM  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  lat  41o  SS'  N.,  long.  S«  10"  B.  Pop.  120,00(1. 
The  town  b  the  seat  of  manufactures  of  silk,  leather,  Uce,  wool,  and  other  materials,  all  movtly 
to  a  declining  state.  The  harbour  b  formed  by  a  mole,  but  lai^  vesseb  are  obliged  to  anchor  to 
an  exposed  situation  outside.  Imports,  cotton,  sugar,  coff^ee,  fish,  hides,  cocoa,  spices,  dye-woods, 
indigo,  staves,  cheese,  bees-wax,  boms,  and  specie.  Exports,  silks,  ribands,  laces,  paper,  bats, 
soap,  firearms,  and  steeL 

AHcant  Ues  in  Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  lat  38**  21'  N.,  long.  0*>  27'  W.  Pop.  14.00a 
Its  pier  b  accessible  only  for  small  craft ;  large  vessds  anchor  outside.  Exports,  wine,  brandy, 
almonds,  barilla,  olives  and  olive-oil,  figs  and  other  fruit,  salt,  wool,  eqiarto-rush,  silk,  itc  Im- 
ports, colonial  produce,  timber,  salted  fish,  linens,  cottons,  dec 

Malaga  is  situated  in  Granada,  on  the  Mediterranean,  68  miles  N.E.  of  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  36*47 
N.,  and  long.  4*"  25'  W.  Pop.  52,000.  It  possesses  an  excellent  harbour.  Exports,  ^iefly  wines, 
rabins,  almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and  lemons ;  with  lead,  olive-oil,  brandy,  anchovies,  barilla,  soap, 
Ac    Imports,  iron,  salt-flsh,  butter  and  cheese,  woollens,  colonial  produce,  Ac 

BObao,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bbcar>  «"!  chief  port  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  lies  to  lat  43*  12^  N., 
long.  2*>  66^  W.,  on  the  Nervion,  about  10  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  sea  at  I^>rtagalete. 
where,  or  at  Olaviaga,  6  miles  above.  Urge  vessels  usually  stop.  Exports,  prtocipally  iron  and 
steel,  wool,  friiits,  com,  and  fish.    Imports,  chiefly  colonial  produce,  cottons  and  woollens. 

Palma,  the  capital  and  commercial  emporium  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  lies  in  a  bay  on  its  Si. 
side,  in  bt  39*  34'  N.,  long.  2*  38^  B.  It  trades  chiefly  with  Spain,  France,  and  England.  Ex- 
ports, olive-oil,  wine,  brandy,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  capers,  safl^n,  and  mules.  Imports, 
wheat,  fron,  hardware,  provisions,  and  manufactured  goods. 

MbaSUR£8.  WXfORTS,  MoNXY,  FINANCES,  &C. 


Mbasvrks  and  Weiohts. 
The  (Burgos)  foot  of  12  pulgados  or  16  dedos, 
e=  11*128  Imp.  toches ;  the  vara,  or  Castile  ell. 
of  3  feet,  or  4  palmos,  =  33*38  Imp.  inches ;  and 
100  varas  =  92*73  Imp.  yards;  the  codo,  for 
measuring  timber  and  masts,  b  fds  of  the  vara, 


and  consists  of  8  palmos  de  Ribeira ;  the  estada, 
or  fathom,  is  6  feet ;  the  cuerda  is  33  palmos  de 
vara ;  the  estadale  b  12  feet  The  GastUian  or 
Juridical  league  of  5000  varas  =  4637  Imp.  yards ; 
the  Spanish  league  of  8000  varas  =  7418  Imp. 
yards ;  the  marine  league  b  ^th  of  a  degree. 
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The  anm^ada  of  vineyard  land  =  6377{  sqnare 
vara*  =  3  Imp.  roods,  33  poles  nearly;  the 
fenegada  of  com  Uuid  ia  in  general  about  6000 
square  varas,  or  1  Imp.  acre,  lOi  poles  nearly ; 
the  yugada  is  fiO  fiuiegadas ;  and  the  cahlzada  is 
a  vague  measure  of  land,  on  which  a  cahiz  of 
com  may  be  sown. 

Thecantara,  or  greater  arroba,  whie  measure, 
of  8  asumbres,  or  32  quartillos,  =  3*54  Imp. 
sallons ;  and  16  wine  arrobas  =  1  movo  =  56-64 
Imp.  gallons.  The  lesser  arroba,  oil  measure, 
of  4  quartillos,  or  100  quarterones.  =:  2*77  Imp. 
gallons.  The  botta  =  30  wine  arrobas  =  38i  oil 
arrobas ;  the  pipe  =  27  wine  arrobas  =  3Ak  oil 
arrobas  =  05i  Imp.  gallons. 

The  £anega,  com  measure,  of  12  celcmincs,  or 
48  quartillos,  =  1*55  Imp.  bushel ;  and  100  fane- 
gas  =  191  Imp.  quarters ;  the  cahiz  of  12  lanegas 
=  18f  Imp.  bushels. 

The  pound  of  2  Castillan  marks,  16  ounces, 
128  drachms,  or  9216  grains,  =  7101  troy  grahis ; 
the  arroba  of  25  lbs.  =  25*36  lbs.  avoirdupois ; 
and  thequhitalof4  arrobas,  or  100  lbs.,  =  101*44 
lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  apothecaries*  weight  Is  the  same  as  the 
above ;  thdr  ounce,  however,  is  divided  into  8 
drachms,  94  scniplee,  48  obolos,  144  caracteres, 
or  576  grains. 

The  gold  and  silver  weight  is  the  Castilian 
mark  =  35501  troy  grains ;  in  weighing  gold  it 
is  divided  into  50  castellanos,  400  tomines,  or 
4800  grains ;  and  hi  weighingsilver  into  8  ounces, 
64  o<£avos,  128  adarmes,  384  tomines,  or  4608 
grains.  The  fineness  of  gold  is  expressed  by  di- 
viding the  mark  or  other  unit  of  reference  into 
94  carats,  each  of  4  grains ;  the  fineness  of  silver, 
by  dividing  it  into  12  dineros,  each  of  24  grains. 

The  diamond  ounce  of  140  carats,  or  56U  Cas- 
tilian grains,  =  431i  troy  grains  nearly. 

The  preceding  are  the  Castilian  standards, 
which  are  the  general  or  official  standards  of 
Spain.  But  the  local  variations  are  numerous ; 
the  chief  are  the  following  :— 

AticanL—lW  varas  =  83*22  Imp.  yards.  The 
tonelada,  of  2  pipes,  80  arrobas,  or  100  cantaros, 
-  254i  Imp.  gallons.  The  cafflse,  =  61  Imp. 
busliels.  The  arroba  of  24  great  pounds,  or  JH 
small  pounds,  =  27*39  lbs.  avoirdupois;  tlie 
quintal  consists  of  4,  and  the  carga  of  10  arrobas. 

Barcelona.— The  cana  of  2  varas  =  62*25  Imp. 
Inches.  The  carga,  of  16  cortanes,  or  12  arro- 
bas, -  27i  Imp.  gallons ;  and  4  cargas  =  1  pipe : 
the  oil  carga  IS  divided  into  11  arrobas.  The 
salma,  of  4  quarteras,  =  7*53  Imp.  bushels :  the 
carga  of  com  ia  2|  quarteras.    The  arroba  of  96 

•ounds,  each  of  12  ounces,  =  21*37  lbs.  avoir- 

lupois ;  4  arrobas  =  1  quintal. 

Biibao,— The  ianega,  com  measnre,  =  1*65 
Imp.  busheL  The  qumtal  of  100  lbs.  =  108  lbs. 
avoirdupois;  but  the  quintal  macho,  used  in 
weighing  iron,  consisU  of  146  lbs.,  eoual  157i 
lbs.avoird.    In  other  respects  same  as  Castile. 

Malaga.— The  cantara  or  arroba,  of  8  asum- 
bres,  =  3;49  Imp.  gallons ;  the  pipe  of  wine  con- 
tains 35  cantaras,  but  is  reckoned  at  only  34,  or 
118^  Imp.  gallons.  The  bota  of  oil  contains  43 
Castilian  arrobas.  The  cargm  of  raisins  weighs 
7  arrobas,  or  177i  lbs.  avohxlupois ;  a  basket  is 
half  a  carga.    In  other  respects,  same  as  Castile. 

ya'eneicu— The  vara  =  36*16  Imp.  inches ;  and 
12  Valencia  varas  =  13  Castilian  varas.  The  ar- 
roba, liquid  measure,  =  2*59  Imp.  gallons ;  the 
carxa  of  wine  =  15  arrobas ;  the  carga  of  oil  = 
12  arrobas.  The  cahiz,  =  5*65  Imp.  bushek. 
The  arroba,  weight,  =  28^  Itw.  avoirdupois ;  4 
arrobas  =  1  quintal,  and  3  quintals  =  1  carga. 

MOKKY. 

Accounts  are  generally  stated  in  reals  of  34 
maravedkii«tf0is  (billon),  or,  as  by  bankers,  in 
reals  of  16  qoartoe  or  34  manvedis  pkU$  (silver). 


Z 


The  real  of  veUon,  the  most  common  coin  In 
Bpain,  consists  of  a  base  mixture  of  silver  and 
copper,  and  is  worth  2|d.  sterling.  The  real  of 
plate,  or  more  properly  of  old  plate  {pfata  anli- 
ffiia)t  a  nominsil  standard  used  only  b  accounts 
and  exchanges,  is  esthnated  according  to  an  old 
silver  coinage,  and  is  worth  4|d.  sterling.  There 
are  a  variety  of  other  reals,  but  when  the  term 
real  is  used  alone,  the  real  of  vellon  is  always  to 
be  understood ;  and  the  simple  term  plate  is  to 
be  understood  as  always  denoting  old  plate. 

In  Alicant  and  all  Valencia,  accounts  ara  kept 
bi  dollars  of  plate,  or  librae,  divided  into  20  sud- 
dos,  each  or  12  dineros.  In  Barcelona  and  all 
Catalonia,  the  libra  of  account  is  similarly  divid- 
ed;  but  5  dollars  of  plate  are  reckoned  equal  to 
7  Catalonian  libras. 

The  accounts  of  the  public  finances  are  stated 
in  escudos  vellon,  each  of  10  reals  vellon.  The 
escudo  vellon  =:  2s.  Id.  sterling. 

Coins:  In  gold;  the  quaoraple  pistole,  or 
doubloon  of  8  escudos  d'oro,  =  320  reals  vdlon, 
or  16  hard  dollars;  tlie  doubloon  of  4  escudos 
=  160  reals  vellon ;  the  common  doubloon  or 
pistole  =  80  reals  vellon ;  the  escudo  d'oro  = 
40  reals  vellon ;  the  coroniUa  or  gold  dollar  = 

20  reals  vellon :— In  silver ;  the  hard  dollar  =  20 
reals  vellon  ;  the  half-dollar  or  escudo  vellon  a 
10  reab  vellon ;  also  the  k  dollar,  or  Mexican  pe- 
seta ;  the  i  dollar,  or  Provindal  peseta ;  the  | 
dollar,  or  real  of  Mexican  plate ;  the  ^  dollar, 
or  real  of  Provincial  plate ;  the  X  dollar,  or  half 
real  of  Mexican  plate ;  and  the  ^  dollar,  or  real 
vellon :— In  copper ;  double  quartos  of  8  mara- 
vedis  vellon ;  quartos ;  ochavos,  or  new  mara- 
vedis  of  plate ;  maravedis  of  vellon. 

Shice  1786,  the  Castilian  mark  weight  of  gold, 

21  carats  fine,  has  been  coined  into  8|  doubloons 
of  8  escudos,  17  doubloons  of  4  escudos,  34  com- 
mon doubloons,  or  68  escudos.  The  same  weight 
of  silver,  since  1772,  has  been  coined  into  8i  bard 
dollars,  17  half-dollars,  31  pesetas,  or  68  reals  of 
Mexican  pkite,— the  fineness  or  standard  of  the 
dolburs  and  half-dollars  being  101  dineros,  and  of 
the  pesetas  and  reals  of  Mexican  plate.  91  dine- 
ros :  the  real  vellon,  and  the  Provincial  peseta 
and  real,  are  composed  of  base  silver  or  billon. 
The  remedy  of  the  mint  for  the  gold  cohis.  is  24 
grains  per  mark  in  the  weight,  and  j^th  of  a  ca- 
rat In  the  fineness ;  for  the  silver  doluiurand  half- 
dollar,  24  grains  per  mark  in  the  weight,  and  ^th 
of  a  dinero  in  the  fineness. 

Uence  the  weight  of  the  donbloon  of  8  escudos, 
or  quadraple  pistole,  is  41770  troy  grains;  I  . 
contents  in  pure  gold,  365*49  troy  grains ;  and  its 
value,  when  of  full  weight,  £3,  4s.  8id. :  the 
weight  of  the  hard  dollar,  417*70  troy  grains ;  its 
contents  in  pure  silver,  374*19  troy  grains ;  and 
its  full  value,  48.  2id.  But  the  more  general  va- 
lues of  these  coins,  as  deduced  from  assays,  are 
i.'3,  4s.  Id.,  and  4s.  2d.  respectively. 

The  ducat,  pistole,  and  dolhtr  of  phite  (L  e.  oM 
ptote),  are  monies  of  exchange  merely,  not  coins. 
The  ducat  of  plate  =  11  reals,  1  maravedi  plate, 
or  375  maravedis  plate :  the  pistole  of  plate  =  4 
dollars  of  plate :  the  dollar  of  plate,  or  piastre, 
=  8  reals  plate  =  15  reals,  2  maravedis  vellon, 
or  519  maravedis  vellon.  The  peso  duro  or  hard 
dollar  =  20  reals  vellon  =  10|  reals  plate :  hence 
32  reals  vellon  =  17  reals  plate :  64  hard  dollars 
=  85  dollars  of  plate ;  and  4  maravedis  vellon  = 
1  quarto  of  plate. 

The  Exchange  with  London  is,  throughout 
Spain,  effected  hi  piastres  or  dolhus  of  plate,  the 
par  bdng  371  pence  per  dollar.  Bills  from  Lon- 
don upon  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Bilbao,  Barcelona,  or 
Seville,  are  generally  drawn  at  3  months'  date. 
The  custom  as  to  days  of  grace  varies  in  different 
phices :  in  Madrid  none  are  allowed. 

Banhinff,  as  understood  in  Britain,  is  unknown 
in  Spahi,  and  ia  ordinary  transactions  there  are 
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no  nibsUtiitit  for  oMh.  There  U,  however,  ui 
extensiTe  circulation  of  inland  bille  of  exchange, 
throagh  the  medium  of  the  higher  dam  of  mer- 
chanu,  who  all  call  themselTei  bankers,  and  who 
have  agents  and  oonnexioni  in  the  diflerent  towns 
to  gsciUtate  their  operations. 
F1NAMCB8. 
The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  sudi  ctmfuslon 
that  we  are  unable  to  fiimish  any  precise  ac- 
count of  their  preeent  condition.  In  the  bud- 
get for  1839,  the  revenue  was  stated  at  r«als 
715,096,838  =  £7*448,925 ;  but  it  ma/  be  doubt 


committee  of  the  English  creditors,  wm  asM- 
lows :— AcUve  foreign  debt,  £51 ,0(a  .90 ;  acCif* 
internal  debt,  £6Mf965;  together,  £S7JM,ai3, 

Equal  in  reab  TeUon  to r.  5,AaS,143,iM 

Internal  deb^  not  bearing  faitereet  9,90S,4a9,»l 
Foreign  debt,  do.  S,434,S«4,0M 

Total,  .r.  17AM7376,38 
or  £187,0682853.  Theforeign  debt  waa  contmc<wl 
in  Britain,  Fiance,  and  HoUand. 
TansTiM. 
Numerous oonventions exist betwaeu  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  and  Bpahi,  for  the  particnlars  of 
whidi  our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to  refer  10  Mr 
Hertsletli  CoUection  of  Tkeatiea. 


•difthiisumwasrealiaed;  and,  at  aU  events,  it 
was  greatlj  exceeded  by  the  expenditure. 

The  debt  In  1840,  a<yorriing  to  the  report  of  a 

SPECIE,  metallio  currency. 

SPECULATION  is,  aocorainff  to  political  eoonomists,  eyery  transaction  t&  wliidi 
an  individaal  buys  in  order  to  em  a^n  \  but  amon^  commercial  men,  the  tenn  is 
more  loosely  applied  to  incurring  extensiTe  haiards  m  the  hope  ci  correeraoodiBC 
emoloment :  in  short,  to  whatever  is  foreign  to  the  proper  business  of  the  indiTidna( 
or  beyond  tne  control  of  common  rules.    [Price,  j 

SPELTER,  a  common  name  for  Zinc. 

SPERMACETI  (Fr.  Biofw  de  baleine.  Get,  WaUraih,  It.  Bianco  di  haiema\ 
the  product  of  the  Phy^eter  macrooephakuj  a  species  of  whale  found  chiefly  in  ibe 
Sou  w  Seas.  This  whale  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  head,  great  put  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  triangular  cavity  filled  with  a  white  fluid  oily  substance,  which, 
after  its  death,  eongetus  into  an  unctuous  mass,  from  which  a  considerable  quantity 
ci  oil  may  be  obtained  by  expression.  The  residuum  is  a  concrete  fattj  suostanoe 
called  spermaceti,  which  is  generally  imported  in  a  crude  state ;  after  beu^  purified, 
it  is  cast  into  blocks  or  cakes.  These  are  of  a  white  colour,  hare  a  peculiar  lustre, 
are  transparent,  brittle,  smooth,  but  not  greasy  ;  smell  peculiar,  but  weak.  Sp. 
gr.  *946.  Spermaceti  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame,  without  smell,  and  is  uaed  in  the 
manu&cture  of  candles ;  also  for  medical  purposes. 

Spermaceti  oil  is  more  pure,  and  bums  more  perfectly  and  brilliantlT  than  com- 
mon whale  oil ;  and  it  is  aocordinglr  much  used  for  the  finer  kinds  of  lampe. 

SPI6ELIA,  OA  CAROLINA  FINK,  a  perenniaL  herbaceous,  medicinal  plant 
(S,  Mairylandica\  indigenous  in  the  S.  states  of  the  N.  American  Union.  Tbb  nari 
chiefiy  -^ned  is  uie  root,  which,  in  its  newly  dried  state,  is  celebrated  as  antiral- 
mintmc.  It  is  purchased  by  the  Americans  from  the  Creek  and  Chen^ee  Indians, 
but^osing  power  by  keeping,  little  is  carried  to  Europe. 

SPINEL,  an  ornamental  stone  which  occurs  crystallised  either  in  regular  oeta* 
hedrons,  or  in  macles  presenting  different  forms.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  red. 
Tiolet,  or  yellow,  more  rarely  bl^k.  Sp.  gr.  3*5.  By  lapidaries,  the  scarlet-coloured 
is  termed  tpinel  ruby;  the  rose-red,  bmat  ruby;  the  yellow  or  orange  red,  the 
rubioette ;  and  the  violet-coloured,  almandine  rttby.  The  first  is  the  most  Taluable. 
Spinel  is  not  so  hard  as  the  orientol  mby,  and  is  readUy  distinguished,  both  by  its 
colour  and  crystallization.  It  is  princiiMuly  found  in  C%Ion  and  the  llalay  penin- 
sula.   The  jpale,  blue,  and  pearl-gray  varieties  are  found  in  Sweden. 

SPIRITS,  distilled  liquors,  modifications  of  Alcohol,  which  dilfer  firom  each 
other  in  taste  and  fiavour.  ana  some  of  them  in  colour,  tnougfa  this  last  diffuenoe 
is  adventitious,  as,  when  nrst  prepared,  they  are  aU  limpid  and  coIourie88.and  ac- 
quire the  peouUar-tint  by  which  they  are  ultimately  distinguished  from  tne  eada 
in  which  thcj  are  kept,  or  from  some  colouring  substance  added  during  their  pre- 
paiation.  Iney  derive  their  taste  and  fiavour  from  particular  essentia  oils  witJi 
which  they  are  impregnated,  and  which  difi^  according  to  the  substances  that 
Aimish  each  spirit  or  are  employed  in  the  manu&oture.  Commercially,  they  are 
classed  as  Foreign  and  Colonial,  and  British,  and  for  fiscal  purposes,  the  nmner  are 
subjected  to  the  customs,  the  latter  to  the  excise  department  of  the  public  revenue. 

FoBEioif  AND  Colonial  Spirtis  consist  of  brasiayf  procured  fh>m  wine.;  rtMi, 
fh>m  the  fermented  juice  of  the  suffar-cane  ;  and  genevoy  made  chiefly  frtun  rye ; 
a  particular  account  of  which  will  oe  found  under  these  respective  heads.  Otner 
spirituous  liqnors  are  prepared  abroad ;  but,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  In- 
dian arraeky  usually  manuCMtured  frx>m  rice,  they  are  nnimpoiiant  and  little 
known  beyond  the  countries  of  production. 

British  Spirits  are  made  principally  from  barley,  employed  either  in  the  state 
of  grain  or  malt,  according  to  the  kind  desired.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
spirits  are  the  national  beverage,  the  liquor  is  prefnred  in  its  pore  ana  simple 
state  [Whisky],  and  it  is  supplied  to  the  retailers  directly  from  Uie  distiUsnes, 
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whiob  are  yery  numerous.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  beer  is  the  general 
drink  of  the  people  ;  while  spirits,  the  nse  of  which  is  confined  chiefly  to  huge 
towns,  are  not  considered  pahitaDle  until  compounded  with  and  disguised  by 
the  aadition  ci  other  ingredients  [GinJ,  and  hence  the  rectifier  has  been  con- 
stituted the  individual  who  furnishes  the  spirits  for  retail,— leaving  distillation  a 
kind  of  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons.  Re- 
peated attempts  have  been  made,  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  and  othervnse,  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  si>irits ;  but  m  no  instance  with  success.  Whenever 
the  tax  is  carried  beyond  certain  moderate  limits,  it  gives  rise  to  illicit  distillation ; 
and  without  in  any  degree  lessening  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  produces  other  kinds 
of  demoralization,  bringing  the  law  into  contempt,  and  enabhng  those  who  despise 
its  enactments  to  undersell  the  fair  trader. 

The  SplrU  DutUt  Mtt  the  most  imoortant  of  all  under  diarge  of  the  exdM ;  both  with  req>eci  to 
the  amount  of  revenue  received,  and  to  the  extent  of  official  eniplovment  which  they  impoee. 

In  England,  spirits  were  first  subjected  to  the  excise  in  166U.  After  various  fluctuations,  the 
duty  stood  in  1790  (reckoned  in  Imperial)  at  3s.  4|d.  per  gallon  ;  at  which  it  continued  until  1819, 
when  it  was  brought  up  to  tlie  maximum  rate  of  ISs.  7d.  per  gallon.  This  high  duty  remained 
tmtfi  1886,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  result  of  a  great  diminution  in  the  duty  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  Itmn,  it  was  reduced  to  7s-  a-gallon.  The  efliect  of  this  alteration  was  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  brought  to  charge  from  3,656,232  gallons  in  18SA,  to  7»OU7,904  gallons  in 
18261    In  1830,  the  rate  was  raised  to  7s.  6d.  agaUon. 

In  Scotland  and  Irekmd,  the  duties,  after  various  changes,  were  reduced,  the  former  firom  6i.  2d., 
the  latter  from  6s.  7ld.  to  Ss.  4|d.  per  gallon ;  which,  however,  was  raised,  in  18f6,  to  Ss.  lod., 
and,  in  1830,  to  3k  4d.  per  gallon,  in  ISiU,  the  Irish  duty  was  lowered  to  88.4d.;  butit  waeagain 
made  equal  to  the  Scottish  In  1842  (5  Vict.  c.  15). 

The  act  3  Vict,  c  17,  added  4d.  per  coUon  to  the  duties  after  May  15.  1840 ;  thus  making  the 
rates  7s.  lOd.  In  England,  and  3b.  8a.  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  which  duties  are  reckoned  on 

7iLrits  of  hydrometer  proof!  On  the  maU  used  by  distillers,  a  drawback  is  altowed  of  8d.  per  giUL 
he  consumption  of  spirits  In  the  United  Kingdom,  26,789,004  gallons  in  1831,  inoreased  in  1836 
to  31 ,348,334  gallons ;  but  in  the  next  five  years,  it  fell  off  to  24,124,921  gallons,  the  quantity  shown 
below  for  1841.  This  decrease  is  mainly  attributed  to  the  progress  of  temperance  associations  in 
Ireland.  The  amounu  stated,  however,  are  not  believed  to  show  the  whole  consumption,  as  the 
duties  are  still  sufficiently  high  to  afford  some  encouragement  to  smuggling. 

Totol  Number  of  Proof  Gallons  of  Spirits  that  paid  Duty  in  1831  and  1841. 


England,  poAf. 
Bcothuid, .  .do. 
Ireland....  .r 

United  King- 
dom,....oo. 

Net  Duty,.. £ 


1831. 


3,479,911 
125,702 
18,984 


Brandy,     British 
&C.  Spirits. 


1,209,796 
38,904 
10,209 


3,624,597  1,256,999 


1,629.881  1,415,061 


7,434.047 
5,700,689 
8,710,672 


TotaL 


12,123.754  2, 
6,865,.'W9 
8,739,865 


21,845,408  26,729,004  2,277.970 


tf.toy.oi 


£2£ 


Ram. 


.217,073 
48,523 
12.374 


Bnwdy,  |     British 
te.      I    Spirit*. 


Total. 


1,127.849  8,185.49811.630,421 
40,291  5.989,905  6,078,719 
17,964  6,485.443  6.515,761 


1,186,104  20,660, 


,84724.194,! 


,981 


5,189,66ll  8,234,6ft3ll,063^J, 354,079  5.168.8621  7.586,028 


The  nambw  of  gallons  distilled  in  1841  were  as  follows:— In  England.  5,919,207;  Scotland, 
8,504.333:  Ireland,6,359,124;  total.  20,782,664.  ImportedintoEngland—fr^Mn  Scotland.  1.894,697 
gallons,  firom  Ireland.  3543^ »  fnto  Ireland  from  Scotland,  560.779  galkms ;  into  Scotland  bom 
Irdand.  96,253  gallons. 

SPONGE  (Fr.  Eponae,  Gor.  Schvoamm,  It.  Spuana.  Arah.  I^fenJ),  a  light, 
porous,  elastic,  brownlsn  yellow  substanoe,  procured  by  divers,  chiefly  in  toe  Greek 
Arehipelago  and  Red  Sea,  and  of  an  inferior  description  in  Uie  West  Indies.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  a  species  of  zoophyte.  It  grows  into  irregular  tubes  of  a 
woolly  oonsistenoe,  and  generally  adheres  by  a  broad  base  to  rocks  submersed  in 
the  ocean.  When  first  Uken,  it  has  a  strong  fishy  smell,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully washed  from  a  gelatinous  sUme  which  covers  its  surface^  in  order  to  prevent 
its  ^wing  putrid.  Sponges  are  prepared  for  use  by  washing  them  anew  and 
beating  them  trtQ  of  all  stony  matter,  and  they  are  even  bleachra  to  deprive  them 
of  colour.  Their  price  varies  exceedingly,  according  to  the  fineness  of  their  tex- 
ture.   They  are  nsed  for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  arts,  and  in  surgery. 

SPRAT,  a  small  fish  {Clupea  sprattus),  resembling  a  young  herring,  found  in 
large  shoals  on  the  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Essex  coasts.  It  is  also  taken  in 
the  Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  called  the  garvie  herring,  and  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland.  Sprats  are  in  season  firom  November  to  March,  when  an  abun- 
dant supply  is  always  to  be  obtained  at  Billingsgate.  Within  the  last  few  years  they 
have  been  extensively  used  as  a  manure.  The  fishing  for  this  purpose,  called  the 
tt&w  boai/Uherv,  if  chiefiy  prosecuted  on  the  Kentish  coast. 

SQUILL  (fY.  SoiUe.     Ger.  Meerzwiebei.     It.  Seiila,  OpoUa  marina.    Sp. 
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Oebola  albarrana\  or  sea-onion,  is  a  perennial  bolboos-rooted  plant  iScUla  man- 
Hma),  found  on  the  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal.  North  of  A&iea.  and  the  Levant.  The 
bolbs  arepear-shaped,  and  rary  in  size  from  tnat  of  the  fist  to  toe  compass  of  a  child's 
head.  They  are  tne  only  part  used,  and  dioold  be  chosen  plump,  fresh,  soand, 
full  of  a  dammy  juice,  nauseous,  acrid,  and  bitter,  and  causinj^  inflammation 
when  robbed  on  the  skin.  In  the  shops,  squill  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  form 
of  the  dried  shreds  of  the  root    It  is  used  medicinally,  chiefly  as  an  expectorant. 

STADE  TOLL.    (;Hai[bubo.] 

STAMPS,  impressions  made  upon  paper  or  parchment  by  goTemment  for  the 
purposes  of  roTenue.  They  always  denote  the  tax  levied,  and  sometimes  the  nature 
of  tne  instrument  stamped.  Stamp-duties  were  flrst  imposed  in  Holland,  1624 ; 
and  they  not  lon^  afterwards  became  general  in  Europe ;  there  being,  as  Adam 
Smith  remarks,  "  no  art  which  one  government  sooner  learns  of  another,  than  tiiat 
of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people."  They  were  introanced  into 
Eiifflimd  in  a  temporary  form  in  1671 ;  and  naving  been  revised  in  1693  (5  Wm. 
&  M.  c.  21),  were  in  time  extended,  so  that  besides  crown  grants,  diplomas,  mo- 
bates  of  wills,  and  law  and  other  formal  proceedings,  every  instrument  recoraing 
a  transaction  between  two  individuals  was  subjectoa  to  a  stamp^iuty  before  it 
could  be  used  in  a  court  of  justice.  Newspapers  and  legacies  [Succession  DurnEs] 
were  also  brought  under  tne  same  system.  Stamps  were  likewise  adopted  as  a 
convenient  method  of  imposing  a  duty  upon  particiuar  classes  of  persons,  as  phy- 
sicians, barristers,  and  attorneys,  who  are  taxed  before  thej  can  begin  practice, 
under  the  form  or  an  admission-stamp ;  and  notaries,  solicitors,  bamcers,  pawn- 
brokers, and  {appraisers,  who  are  not  qualified  to  exercise  their  callings  without  a 
yearly  license.  The  stamp  acts,  voluminous  in  number  and  extent,  were  consoli- 
datecf  in  1815  b^  55  Creo.  III.  c.  184,  a  schedule  annexed  to  which  exhibits  the 
whole  duties  exigible  in  Britain.  They  have  been  since  mitigated,  particularly  by 
5  Creo.  lY.  c.  41,  which  exempts  law  proceedings  from  stamps.  In  1842,  the  stamp- 
duties  in  Ireland,  formerly  lower  than  those  in  the  sister  island,  were  raised  to  the 
same  level,  until  October  10, 1845,  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  82.  And  the  following  table 
exhibits  those  chiefly  of  importance  m  commerce  :— 

Tablb  or  pRiHCiPAi.  Stamp  Dunss. 
Bills  AHD  Pbomissort  NoTJBs.  iDbbbnturbs 5s. 

IVSURAMCS  POUCUS. 

LtFK. 


Inland, 


•r  11x17  d«y*mfl«dglit. 

SK 

«.     d. 

m.     d. 

For  £8  and  not  above  £5,  te.    1    0 

Ab.    6,B9.            ..       80....  1    6 

80                  ..       90....  8   0 

90                            00....  8   6 

50                   ..      100....  3    6 

100                   ..      800....  4    6 

800                   ..      300....  5    0 

300                   ..      500....  6    0 

600                   ..    1000....  8    6 

18     6 

1000                    ..    8000... .18    6 

15    0 

8000                    ..    3000... .15    0 

85    0 

3000 85    0 

30    0 

FoRsioir. 
Drawn  ringly  tame  u  inland  bills. 
When  in  settt  then  for  every  bill  of    ■. 

each  set  not  exceeding  £100 1 

Above  £100  and  not  above  £800 3 

800  ..  500 4 

500  ..  1000 5 

lOOO  ..  8000......  7 

8000  3000 10 

3000 15    . 

The  duty  on  a  promiasory  note  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  sum  by  instalments,  or  of  several 
sums  at  different  thnes,  is  the  same  as  that 
on  a  promissory  note  payable  within  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  months  after  date,  for 
a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  amount  to  be  paid. 
N.  B.— Promissory  notes  for  £100  or  under 
are  not  to  be  drawn  papaNe  to  the  bearer 
on  (femmuf  .except  hankers're-issuable  notes, 
which  require  a  different  stamp. 
Bills  OF  Ladino 6d. 


L.   au 

a 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


I    0 


When  sum  not  above  £50 0 

Above  £50  and  not  above  £100 0 

100  and  under  £500 1 

When   500  1000 8 

..     1000       ..  3000. 3 

..     3000  5000 4 

5000  and  upwards. 5 

Fiaa. 

Doty  on  each  poUcy £0    _    . 

Besides  3b.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  eveiy 
insurance  made  or  renewed. 
Exemptiont.—Fuhlic  hoq>itals ;  also  agrical- 
tural  produce,  forming  stock,  and  hnple- 
ments  of  husbandry,  provided  the  insoxance 
shall  be  effected  by  a  sqpante  and  distinct 
policy. 

BmA.'-'Coasting  Voifaffe.  &  a. 

Premhmi  not  above  80s.  per  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £100 1    3 

Every  £100,  and  also  for  any  fractfonal 

part  of  £100 1    3 

Premium  above  SOs.  per  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £100 8   6 

Eveiy  £100,  and  part  of  £100 8   6 

Foreign  Voyage, 
Premium  not  above  158.  per  cent 

If  sum  not  above  £100 1    3 

Every  £100,  and  part  of  £100 l    3 

Premium  above  15e.  and  not  above  30s. 
percent. 

Ifsom  not  above  £100 8   6 

Every  £100.  and  part  of  £100 8   6 

Premium  above  90s.  i>er  cent. 

If  sum  not  above  £100 5    0 

Every  £100,  and  part  of  £100 5    0 

For  any  certain  term  not  exceeding  three 
mootha 
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Ereiy  £100,  and  part  of  £100 9   6      FormoDe7amounUngto£5&iitider£lO..O  3 

Exceeding  three  months A    0  10       ..       80..0  6 

Utheaeparateinterests  of  two  or  more  distinct!  SO       ..       A0..1  0 

60       ..      100..1  6 

100       ..      9D0..S  6 


perMms  shall  be  insured  by  one  policy,  then 
the  said  duty  of  Is.  3d.,  Si.6d..  or  fis.,  as  the 
case  may  require,  shall  be  chai^^  thereon, 
in  respect  of  each  and  every  fhtctional  part 
of  £100,  as  well  as  in  respect  of  every  full 
ram  of  £100,  which  shall  be  thereby  hisared 
upon  any  separate  and  distinct  interest. 

PaOTKSTB.  a.    d. 

On  bill  or  note  for  any  smn  less  than  £90.  .S    0 


200               aD0..4  0 

300       ..      800..A  0 

fiOO       ..    10U0..7  6 

1000  or  upwards..  10  0 
For  any  sum  acknowledged  to  be  in  ftill 

of  all  demands. 10  0 

K,B.— By  9th  Geo.  lY.  c  97,  any  person  who 


£90  and  leas  than  £100 3   0  purchases  receipt-stamps  to  the  amount  of 

100           ..            600 6    Oi  £1  at  one  and  the  same  time,  from  any  dulv 

AOOoropwards 10    0.  appointed  distributor  or  sub-distributor,  u 

Protest  <rf  any  other  Idnd 6    0  entitled  to  a  discount  of  71  per  cent  on  every 

And  for  every  sheet  upon  whidi  the  same  shall  i  complete  sum  of  £1  of  purchase  money. 

be  written  after  the  first,  a  further  duty  of  6s. ' 

The  stamp  laws,  in  reference  to  mercantile  writings,  are  explained  under  Bills 
OF  Exchange,  Pouct,  Receipt,  and  other  heads.  Farther  information  will  be 
found  in  ChiOy^s  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Stamp-Lawt. 

STAPLE,  originally  a  public  market  whither  traders  were  obliged  to  carry 
their  goods  for  sale  ;  but  now  applied  to  the  chief  productions  of  a  country. 

STARCH  ( Fr.  A  midon,  Ger.  A  tnidam),  a  substance  found  in  a  variety  of  Tege- 
tables,  but  procured  generally  from  wheat  flour  or  potatoes.  The  greater  part  of 
the  common  or  wheat  starch  employed  in  this  country  is  made  in  or  near  London. 
Potato  starch  is  made  chiefly  in  districts  where  potatoes  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
more  particularly  in  ScotUnd.  The  process  for  obtaining  it,  in  both  cases,  consists  in 
diffusmg  the  powdered  or  bruised  grain  or  seed,  or  the  rasped  root  or  stem,  in  cold 
water,  which  becomes  white  and  turbid ;  the  grosser  parts  may  be  seiMirated  by  a 
strainer^  and  the  milky  li<^uor  that  passes  deposits  the  starch,  wtuoh  is  to  be 
washed  m  cold  water  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat.  1 00  lbs.  of  wheat  produce  about  33 
lbs.  starch  ^  and  100  parts  of  skinned  potato  from  15  to  17  parts  of  starch.  The  best 
kind  is  white,  soft,  and  friable,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Sp.  gr.  about  1*5. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  readily  affords  a  gelatinous  solution 
in  warm  water,  which  is  largely  employed  for  stiffening  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  for  dressing  some  descriptions  of  goods  after  weaTing.  It  is  also  much 
employed  by  the  calico-printer.  Potato  starch  is  said  to  be  much  more  susceptible 
of  moisture  than  wheat  starch,  and  goods  which  are  stiffened  with  it  are  apt  to 
yield  in  damp  weather,  and  to  become  mouldy  if  laid  by.  A  duty  of  S^d.  per  lb. 
was  formerly  levied  in  Britain  on  starch,  but  it  was  abolished  in  1834,  at  which 
time  the  excise  accounts  showed  that  the  annual  consumpt  was  about  8,700,000  lbs. 

STEAM-ENGINE,  a  piece  of  mechanism  by  which  the  force  arising  from  the  pro- 
perties of  elasticity  ana  of  instantaneous  condensation,  possessed  by  steam,  is  either 
employed  to  produce  a  continuous  rotatory  motion  (with  a  fly-wheel  which  constitutes 
a  reservoir  of  power)  for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery,  or  for  any  other  use  that 
power  may  be  put  to.  In  common  vrith  most  other  important  applications  of 
physical  principles,  no  individual  can  lay  claim  to  its  invention  ;  but  its  germ  is 
to  be  found  in  the  steam-pumps  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  (1663)  and  Captain 
Savery  (1698);  and  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  the  **  atmospheric  engine^ 
of  Newcomen  (1705),  also  employed  for  pumping  water  only,  but  which,  by  the 
genius  of  James  Watt  (b.  173(1  a.  1819),  was  eventually  converted  into  the  modem 
steam-engine.    [MACHmERY.J 

~  STEAM  NAVIGATION  was  attempted  by  various  individuals  in  the  course 
of  the  18th  century ;  but  the  experiments  which  tended  more  than  any  other  to 
develop  this  application  of  steam  were  the  joint  labour  of  three  Scotsmen— Patrick 
Miller  of  Dalswinton,  Dumfriesshire,  James  Taylor,  his  son's  tutor,  and  William 
Symington,  mining-engineer, — Miller  preparing  the  proper  vessel  and  propelling 
apparatus,  Taylor  recommending  the  steam-eujB^e  as  the  working-agent,  and 
^rmington  effecting  the  modifications  necessary  in  its  structure.  This  took  place 
between  1786  and  1789:  and  in  1802  a  steam-tug,  made  by  Symington,  with  a 
single  paddle-wheel  in  tne  stem,  was  placed  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal ;  but 
the  project  was  abandoned  through  fear  that  the  undulation  produced  by  it  woujd 
prove  injurious  to  the  banks.  Symington's  apparatus,  though  then  neglected  in 
this  country,  had  been  seen  ana  examined  by  many,  and  especially  by  Robert 
Fulton,  an  American,  then  studying  painting  under  West ;  and  who,  with  lees 
merit  a»  an  inventor  tban  Symington,  but  with  more  ample  resources  and  greater 
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energy,  sacoeedod,  in  conjanction  with  Chancellor  Livingstone,  in  introdBemg 
steam  navigation  into  the  United  States  in  1807,  when  the  Clermont  of  IM  tooi 
was  launched  at  New  York.  Fonr  years  afterwards,  it  was  suoceflsfnlW  estatn 
lished  in  this  country  by  Henry  Bell,  an  enterprising  house-carpenter  of  Gflasgow, 
who  in  1811  started  the  Comet,  of  25  tons  burden  and  3  horse  power,  to  ply  to  a 
bath  hotel  which  he  had  set  up  at  Helensburgh. 

The  progress  of  steam  navigation  was  arterwards  rapid,  particularly  is  Uie 
United  States,  owing  to  the  number  and  extent  of  its  rivers,  for  which  ^ooe 
steamers  were  at  first  considered  to  be  adapted.  As  improvement  advanced,  how- 
ever, and  confidence  increased,  they  came  gradually  into  use  as  marine  Toasola,  for 
which  purpose  they  were  first  fitted  in  1818  by  David  Napier,  engineer,  Gla^i^, 
who,  from  that  year  until  1830.  effected  more  for  the  imnrovement  of  steam  mviA- 
tion  than  any  other  man ;  ana  whose  cousin,  Robert  Na|ner,  is  also  honouraUy 
distinguished  in  the  same  walk.  Mr  David  N&pier  established  regular  steam  com- 
munication between  Britain  and  France  and  Ireland  ;  by  degrees  almost  all  parts 
of  the  shores  of  Europe  were  traversed  in  like  manner:  and  in  1838  a  line  of 
steamers,  of  gigantic  size,  commenced  running  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Steam-vessels  have  since  been  adopted  for  many  other  parts  of  the  ocean; 
and  their  increasing  use  in  every  civilizea  country  has  produced,  and  is  daOy 
producing,  results  uniich  it  is  impossible  fhlly  to  estimate. 

We  refrain  from  entering  into  any  details  respecting  the  formation  of  steam- 
vessels  ;  but  we  may  notice  that  of  late  years  not  a  few  have  been  built  of  iron, 
frt>m  its  superior  buoyancy  to  wood  ;  and  that  a  magnificent  one  called  the  Mam- 
moth or  Great  Britain,  is  about  to  be  launched  at  Bristol,  on  which  1500  tons  of 
iron  have  been  expended.  Her  dimensions  are  given  as  follows  : — Length  of  keel, 
282  feet ;  length  over  all,  324  feet ;  breadth,  51  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  32  feet ;  power 
of  engines,  1000  horses  tburdeUj  3200  tons  ;  displacement,  3000  tons ;  ana  load 
dran^t,  only  16  feet.  The  hull  is  divided  into  five  distinct  water-tight  compart- 
ments. Another  important  feature  ia  the  Great  Britain  is  the  adoption  or  the 
screw  pivopeller,  which  will  save  the  cumbrous  appendages  of  paddle-wheels  and 
boxes.  Tne  screw  propeller,  as  originally  tested  oy  the  Archimedes  steamer,  was 
placed  in  the  dead  wood  under  its  counter,  and  between  the  keel  and  stem  post ; 
and  it  consisted  of  a  helix,  making  but  one  revolution  about  a  horizontal  axle  pass- 
ing longitudinally  througn  the  ship,  and  put  in  motion  bv  a  steam-engine.  But 
this  plan  is  said  to  be  considerably  modified  and  improved  in  the  Great  Britain. 
Should  this  bold  experiment  prove  successfhl,  it  will  probably  lead  to  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  system  of  steam  navigation. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  atoam-veaseb  cannot  be  very  accurately  stated*  beeaoM  no 
eorr^  information  can  be  obtained  respecting  unregistered  vessels,  whidi  piT  only  within  tlie 
limits  of  their  respective  ports ;  and  whioi  appear  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  Iferserr,  Humber, 
Thames,  Clyde,  and  other  rivers.  According  to  an  approximate  statement  prepared  In  1889,  the 
merchant-steamers  at  the  end  of  1838  were,  for  the  British  islands,  766  in  number,  laavlng  a  bw^ 


colonial  tonnage  in  1837,  15,664  tons,  there  is  given  a  total  for  the  empire  of  157,840  tons,  the 
amount  of  horse-power  being  63,250.  Of  the  766  British  steamers,  484  were  river  steamers  and 
small  coasters,  and  28S  large  coasters  and  sea-going  ships.  In  1838,  the  United  States  puM—ml 
an  aggregate  steam-tonnage  of  155,473  tons,  and  57,019  horse-powCT. 

OnDeoember  31, 1841 ,  the  registered  mercantile  steam-marine  of  the  British  islands  amounted 
to  95,795  tons ;  but  adding  to  this  the  oigine-room  tonnage,  and  allowing  for  colonial  and  un- 
n^fistered  vessels,  the  aggr^ate  must  have  amounted  to  fully  900,000  tons,  exdnslve  of  sCean 
mail-packets  and  vessels  of  war,  of  which  a  large  and  yeariy  hioreadng  fleet  is  now  mafntaliied 

A  large  steam-navy  is  now  also  possessed  by  France;  but  very  few  war-steamers  have  as  yet 
been  bmlt  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  steam-vesaeb  possessed  by  other  oountries  is 
comparatively  inconsiderable. 

STEARIN,  the  harder  portion  of  animal  fats  ;  olein  or  elain  being  the  softo 
one.  Stearin  yields  an  acidj  called  stearic  acid^  and  having'  the  form  of  brilliant 
white  scaly  crvstals,  which  is  now  largely  employed  in  soap  and  candle  making. 

STEATITE,  a  species  of  soap-stone  found  in  Scotland,  Anglesea.  and  many 
other  parts.  The  white  varieties,  or  those  which  become  so  bv  calculation,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  ;  others  are  employed  for  fmling. 

STEEL,  a  compound  of  iron  and  a  minute  quantity  of  carbon.    [IiioN.] 

STEELYARD,  a  weighing-machine  consisting  of  a  lever  of  unequal  arms. 

STERLING,  a  term  which  has  long  been  applied  to  the  standard  money  of 
Enghmd.  The  derivations  of  this  word,  offered  by  various  authors,  are  numerous 
perhaps  beyond  those  of  any  other  in  our  language.  See  Rudin^t  Annait  qf  tht 
Coinage  of  Britain^  vol.  i.  p.  21-24. 

STOCKS.    [Funds.] 

STONE,  the  name  of  a  weight  in  different  parts  of  Europe.    The  standard  Bri- 
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tiflh  stone  ss  14  lbs.  a^oirdiipois.  Formerly  the  stone  of  batcher-meat  or  fish  in 
London  (still  partially  nsed)  was  only  8  Ibi.  avoirdupois  ;  while  in  Scotland,  the 
common  commercial  stone  was  16  lbs.  Scots  troy  =  17*39  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

STONE-TRADE.  The  principal  kinds  of  stone  used  in  building  are  the  lime- 
stones or  calcareous  rocks  of  the  geologist,  commonly  called  freestone ;  of  these 
it  would  be  useless  to  describe  or  enumerate  more  than  a  few.  In  England.  Port- 
land stone,  so  called  from  its  principal  quarries  being  in  Portland  Island,  Dorset- 
shire, holds  the  first  rank,  and  is  that  used  in  London  for  stone  building,  and  for 
the  ornamental  parts  of  edifices.  St  Paul's,  Westminster  and  BlackfHars  Bridges, 
Newgate,  and  indeed  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  are  examples 
of  its  use.  About  30,000  tons  of  Portland  stone  are  said  to  be  annually  exported 
to  London ;  the  best  blocks  brin^g  from  18s.  to  22s.  per  ton  ;  and  the  inferior 
from  6s.  to  8s.  Bath  stone,  used  m  that  city  and  neighbourhood,  is  softer  and  far 
less  durable  than  the  preceding.  Purbeck  stone,  f^m  Dorsetshire,  coarser  and 
harder  than  the  preceding,  is  valued  for  steps,  i>aving,  door-eills,  and  copings. 
Yorkshire  stone  resembles  the  last.  Rag  stone,  obtained  Srom  quarries  on  the  oanks 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  is  used  for  paving.  The  quarries  of  Gateshead  Fell 
furnish  the  celebrated  **"  Newcastle  grindstones.'*  There  are  various  other  kinds  ; 
as,  Oi^ford  stone  and  Ketton  stone,  mistinguished  according  to  their  principal  locali- 
ties. But,  upon  the  whole,  the  quarries  in  En^and  are  not  of  any  great  extent 
or  value  ;  and  bricks  are  in  consequence  the  chief  building  material. 

In  Scotland,  however,  where  stone  is  used  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
bricks,  the  quarries  are  numerous  and  some  very  excellent^  particularly  Craigleith, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  Cullalo  in  Fife.  Superior  granite  is  also  founa  in  vuious 
places,  particularly  near  Aberdeen,  from  whence  about  12,000  tons  are  annually 
shipped  to  London  for  works  where  strength  and  durability  are  required  ;  and  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  fh>m  whence  that  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Liver- 
pool Docks  was  partly  derived. 

In  Ireland,  Uiere  are  quarries  of  granite  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  near  Newry. 
in  the  countv  of  Down  ;  red  sandstone  in  Tipperary  and  the  countyof  Cork  :  and 
limestone,  of  a  rich  kind^  in  Queen's  Ck)unty,  and  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  Cork.    Other  varieties  of  stone  are  found  in  different  parts. 

STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU,  is  the  right  which  the  seller  of  goods  has  to 
stop  them  in  their  passage  to  the  Duyer,  if  the  buyer  has  become  bai&rupt  or  in- 
solvent before  they  come  into  his  custody,  and  is  unable  to  pay  their  price.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  debate  whether  this  right  partakes  of  the  nature  of  lien, 
or  is  an  exercise  of  property  on  the  part  of  the  seller ;  but  no  practical  rule  has 
arisen  out  of  these  discussions,  and  the  right  is  practised  as  an  arbitrarv  exercise 
of  expediency.  It  remains  then  simply  to  state  the  circumstances  in  which,  acoord- 
inff  to  the  tenor  of  the  decisions,  it  may  be  exercised.  *^  All  persons  standing  in  the 
relation  of  vendor  and  vendee,  or  consij^er  and  consignee,  on  a  sale  or  consignment 
of  goods  on  credit,  may  exercise  Uie  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu ;  and  there  are 
oases  in  which  the  law  recognises  this  right,  though  the  contract  under  which  the 
goods  have  been  consigned  may  not  be  fiterally  a  contract  of  sale.  Hence,  where 
a  fikctor  or  agent,  by  order  of  his  principal,  purchases  goods  for  him,^  and  oonsi^ 
them  to  him  on  credit,  vrith  an  additional  chiurge  on  account  of  commission,  making 
himself  liable  to  the  original  vendor  in  the  first  instance,  and  no  privity  exists 
between  such  vendor  and  the  principal,  the  factor  or  agent  is  so  fiiur  considered 
as  the  vendor  of  the  goods  to  the  principal,  as  to  be  entitled  to  stop  them  in  tran- 
■tu,  u|M>n  the  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  latter,  though  he  may  not  perhaps 
be  considered  as  standiiu;  in  that  relation  for  all  purposes"  (Oom,  363-4).  There  is 
no  analog  to  a  general  uen  in  the  richt  to  stop  in  transitu,  and  therefore  it  can  only 
be  exercised  for  the  price  of  the  individual  commodity  stopped,  and  cannot  be  had 
recourse  to  for  a  g[eneral  balance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tne  balance  of  accounts 
between  the  parties,  taking  Uie  price  of  the  goods  into  consideration,  be  not 
^i;ainst  the  buyer— in  other  words,  if  it  was  so  much  in  his  favour  that  the  de- 
hvery  of  the  goods  vrill  not  torn  it  against  him— there  is  no  mht  to  stop. 

The  most  <Gfficult  Questions  occur  as  to  the  position  in  which  oommodities  may 
be  stopped.  While  they  are  at  the  order  of  the  vendor  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
his  servants,  there  can  w  no  doubt  that  the  right  exists,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  ri^t  of  keeping  possession  exists  ;  on  uie  other  hand,  when  tnev  nave  come 
onder  the  order  of  the  purchaser,  bv  being  in  the  hands  of  himself  or  his  servants, 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  right  ceases.  The  time  for  its  exercise  is  while  the 
property  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mioale-man,  who  holds  for  the  benefit  of  whichever 
party  has  a  jn^t  kj^  claim.    A  shipowner,  carrier,  packer,  wharfinger,  is  such 
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middle-man.  The  property  is  liable  to  stoppage  though  the  middle-man  haiS  been 
appointed  by  the  consignee.  But  the  consignee's  connexion  with  the  middle-man 
may  be  sucn  that  the  latter's  repositories  are  virtnally  those  of  the  consignee, 
having  been  hired  by  him ;  so  if  the  purchaser  nse  the  wharfinger's  or  packer's  ware- 
house as  a  place  for  the  custody  and  disposal  of  his  ^oods.  it  is  virtually  his  own 
warehouse,  and  the  right  to  stop  ceases  on  their  amval  tnere.  If  the  consifliee 
keep  the  goods  in  the  seller's  warehouse,  paying  warehouse  rent,  the  sellerhas 
ceased  to  nave  any  control  over  them.  There  may  be  a  commencement  of  deUvery 
not  so  far  completed  as  to  pye  the  purchaser  sufficient  possession  to  bar  stoppage. 
Thus,  where  a  bargeman,  intrusted  with  a  car»)  of  iron,  landed  part  of  it  at  die 
vendee's  wharf,  but  hearing  that  the  consignee  nad  become  bankrupt,  immediately 
re-loaded  it,  it  was  found  that  he  le«nd]y  used  the  right  of  stoppage  in  fayoor  <n 
the  seller  (Crawshaj  and  Others  o.  £ades,  1  B.  ^  C,  181).  When  there  is  a  rij^ 
to  stop  in  transitu,  it  is  sufficiently  exercised  by  notice  beinf  given  to  the  middle- 
man in  whose  hands  the  property  is ;  if  he  should  disregarcTthe  notice  and  deliver 
the  goods,  the  delivery  will  not  be  vsuid.  iCrots  on  Lien  and  Stoppage  in  TVansitUj 
361,  ^  seq,) 

STORAGE,  warehouse  rent. 

STORAX,  a  balsam  obtained  from  the  Styrax  officinalisy  a  tree  found  in  the 
Levant,  Italy,  and  France.    It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

STORES,  the  supplies  of  food,  liquor,  and  other  articles  provided  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  a<;commodation  of  a  smp's  crew  and  passengers.  [Customs  Rbou- 
LATTONs.    Warehousing  System.] 

STRANDING  OF  A  VESSEL.  In  recovery  of  losses  from  underwriters,  it  is 
often  a  question  of  material  consequence,  whether  the  vessel  was  or  was  not 
**  stranded^"  according  to  the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.  [Policy.]  To  constitute 
stranding,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  vessel  nas  struck,  if  she  has  been  speedily  got 
off,  however  much  she  may  be  injured.  In  Wells  v,  Hopwood  (3  B,  ^  AdoL  a)), 
a  vessel  arrived  in  a  tide  harbour,  and  proceeded  to  discnarge  her  cargo  at  a  qoay 
on  the  side,  which  could  be  done  at  hign-water  only,  and  could  not  m  completed 
in  one  tide.  At  the  first  low  ebb  the  vessel  grounded  on  the  mud^  but,  on  a  sub- 
sequent ebb,  the  rope  by  which  her  head  was  moored  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour  stretched,  and  the  wind  blowing  from  the  east  at  the  same  time,  she  did 
not  ground  entirely,  as  it  was  intended  she  should,  in  the  mud,  but  her  forepart 
got  on  a  bank  of  stones  and  rubbish.  The  vessel  was  strained,  and  her  seams 
opened,  closing  again  at  high  tide  ;  and  though  she  was  in  the  end  uninjured,  the 
cargo  was  damaged,  and  it  was  held  a  stranoing.  In  this  case  Lord  Tenterden 
observed,  **  That  where  a  vessel  takes  the  ^nnd,  in  the  ordinary  and  usual  course 
of  navigation  and  management,  in  a  tide  river  or  harbour,  upon  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  or  from  natural  deficiency  of  v^ter,  so  that  she  may  float  again  upon  the 
flow  of  the  tide  or  increase  of  water,  such  an  event  is  not  to  be  considered  a  atrand- 
ing  within  the  sense  of  the  memorandum.  But  where  the  ground  is  taken  under 
any  extraordinary  circumstances  of  time  or  place,  by  reason  of  some  unusual  or 
accidental  occurrence,  such  an  event  shall  be  considered  a  stranding  within  the 
meaning  of  the  memorandum."  In  Kingsford  o.  Marshall  (8  Binph,  458),  the 
ground  was  taken  where  the  master  intended,  but  the  vessel  m  taking  it  struck 
against  some  hard  substance  which  pierced  the  bottom.  The  cargo  vras  danum;ed, 
but  this  was  held  not  to  constitute  a  stranding.  ^  If  the  ship,"  says  Mr  Marshall, 
**  be  forced  aground,  and  remain  for  any  time  stationary,  wnether  it  be  on  mles, 
on  the  muddy  bank  of  a  river,  or  on  rocks  on  the  seashore,  provided  there  he  a 
settlement  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  voyage  is  actually  interrupted,  tluit  is  a  strand- 
ing, without  reference  to  the  degree  of  damage  she  sustains  "  (232).  {Park  on  In- 
surance, 177,  &c.    AtarshaU  on  Insurance^  231-234.)    [Insurance.    Policy.] 

STRAW-PLAT  consists  generally  of  the  stalks  of  wheat,  but  sometimes  also  of 
those  of  rice,  rye,  or  darnel  grass,  which  are  platted  in  order  to  be  made  up  into 
hats  or  bonnets.  This  branch  of  industry,  which  is  every  where  of  a  domestic  kind, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  Italy,  and  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  middle 
01  last  century  into  JBngland.  The  large  size  of  the  wheat-straw,  however,  in  this 
country  operated  against  the  manufacture  until  within  the  last  50  years,  when, 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  splints  or  slips  of  straw  in  lieu  of  whole  straws,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  Italian  trade  by  war,  it  rose  into  importance  in  Bedford- 
shire, Hernordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire ;  the  principal  markets  being  Luton, 
Dunstable,  and  St  Albans.  Various  kinds  of  plat  are  distinguished  in  trade,  but 
they  are  continually  changing  with  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

The  straw  used  in  Tuscany,  the  great  straw-plat  district  of  Italy,  is  said  to  be 
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that  of  Triticum  turaktum,  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat,  caltivated  solely  for  the 
straw ;  beinx  sown  dose,  and  consequently  produced  thin  and  short :  the  upper 
joint  of  the  stalk  is  that  chiefly  used.  The  beauty  of  the  Tuscan  plat  is  also  greatly 
increased  by  the  mode  of  joining  it  so  as  to  form,  by  the  combination  of  seyeral 
narrow  strips,  an  extended  sheet  of  platted  work.  British  plat,  again,  is  common- 
ly joined  by  making  the  several  rows  of  plat  overwrap  each  other  a  little,  and  then 
joining  the  two  overwrapping  pieces  witn  a  needle  and  thread  ;  and  the  articles 
made  of  split-straw  are  oesides  inferior  to  those  of  whole-straw  of  equal  fineness, 
in  pliability  and  durability.  The  Tuscan  manufacture  is  chiefly  followed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  the  Yal  d'Amo. 

STUCCO,  a  compound  of  Paris  Plaster  and  Lime,  used  in  forming  cornices. 

STURGLON.  a  large  cartilaginous  fish  (Sturio),  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties. It  is  caught  occasionally  on  various  parts  of  our  coast,  most  freauently  in 
the  estuaries,  or  but  a  short  distance  up  rivers  ;  and  is  frequently  brougnt  to  the 
London  market  from  various  localities.  In  the  N.  of  Europe,  the  Caspian,  and 
other  places,  the  sturgeon  fisheries  are  of  great  importance.  Caviar  is  made  of 
the  roe  of  tne  female ;  isinglass  is  obtained  from  the  dense  membrane  forming  the 
air-bladder ;  and  the  flesh,  oesides  being  preserved  by  salting  and  pickling,  is  in 
request  for  the  table  while  fresh. 

bUCCADES,  sweetmeats  or  preserves  in  sugar. 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES.  The  vicesima  hereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny  of 
inheritances,  imposed  by  Augustus  on  the  Romans,  is  the  earliest  example  we  have 
of  a  tax  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Many  of 
the  casualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  of  the  same  nature ;  but  the  Dutch  appear 
to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  succession  taxes  in  their  modem  form.  In  this 
country,  where  they  belong  to  the  stamp  department  of  the  revenue,  they  are  levied 
solely  upon  moveable  property,  which  is  effected  partly  by  a  stamp-duty  propor- 
tioned to  the  amount  of  the  deceased's  effects,  but  graduated  differently  for  testate 
and  intestate  successions,— and  partly  by  per  centage  duties  on  legacies  or  residues. 
Succession  duties  are  objectionable  in  principle  [Tax],  being  in  tne  general  case  a 
tax  on  capital ;  but,  on  the  other  haua,  they  possess  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
collected. 

SUGAR  (Du.  Suiker.  Fr.  Sucre,  Ger.  Zvcker,  It.  Zucchero,  Per.  Agucar. 
Bus.  Sachar,  Sp.  Azucar,  Arab.  Sukkur,  Malay,  Soola)  exists  in  all  vegetables 
having  a  sweet  taste,  but  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  sugar-cane  {Saccharum  offi- 
cinarum),  which  contains  it  in  greater  quantity  than  any  other  plant.  The  sugar- 
cane thrives  from  the  equator  to  the  32d  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  grasses,  growing  from  8  to  12  feet  in  height,  and  acquiring  a  diameter  of  one 
or  two  inches :  the  sugar  being  contained  in  the  loose,  cellular,  juicy  pith  with 
which  the  stalk  is  fiUea.  In  the  British  West  Indies,  from  August  to  November 
is  generally  considered  the  best  time  for  plantinj|[  the  cane.  When  ripe,  commonly 
about  March  or  April,  it  is  cut  off  at  the  root,  stripped  of  leaves  and  ends,  and  then 
passed  twice  through  a  mill  so  as  to  express  sul  the  juice.  To  prevent  fermentation, 
a  portion  of  lime  (about  1  to  1600)  is  mixed  with  the  juice,  which  is  then  evaporatea 
by  a  moderate  and  cautions  ebullition.  When  the  syrup  is  sufficiently  concentrated. 
it  is  drawn  off  into  shallow  wooden  coolers,  where  it  becomes  a  soft  solid,  composea 
of  loose  crystalline  grains.  It  is  then  put  into  barrels  with  holes  in  tne  bottom, 
through  which  a  black  ropy  juice,  called  molasses,  gradually  drops,  leaving  the 
crystallized  sugar  comparatively  white  and  dry.  In  this  state  it  constitutes  raw 
or  muscovado  sugar.  This  generally  concludes  the  process  with  the  planters  in  the 
British  colonies  ;  but  in  many  foreign  settlements  it  is  usual  to  purify  the  raw  sugar 
partially,  by  covering  its  surface,  in  conical  shaped  vessels,  with  a  layer  of  moist  clay, 
— the  water  from  which  gradually  filters  through  it,  carrying  off  some  molasses. 
Sugar  thus  treated  is  called  clawed  sugar,  and  has  lost  its  crystalline  appearance. 
In  this  country  the  raw  sugar  is  purified  by  boiling  a  solution  of  it  with  white  of 
e^,  or  the  serum  of  bullocks'  blood,  lime-water  beinj2[  commonly  used  at  the  same 
tune.  When  properly  concentrated,  the  clarified  juice  is  received  in  conical  earthen 
vessels,  the  apex  of  which  is  undermost,  in  order  that  the  fluid  parts  may  be  col- 
lected, and  ailerwards  drawn  off  by  the  removal  of  a  plug.  In  this  state  it  is  called 
he/,  lump,  or  refined  sugar;  and  the  name  double  refined  is  given  when  the  opera- 
tions are  repeated.  Su^ar,  however,  is  now  mostly  refined  by  what  is  callea  the 
patent  process ;  the  chief  improvement  of  which  consists  in  conducting  the  evapo- 
ration m  vacuo,  by  which  means  the  syrup  is  concentrated  at  a  low  temperature. 
By  this  plan  there  is  much  less  empyreumatic  syrup  formed ;  and  even  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  from  molasses. 
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A  more  reinilar  fomof  crystaUiiation  is  giTen  to  soissr  by  wrrjinM  tlie  erftpontm 
only  a  oertiun  len^,  and  then  permitting  the  Bvrnp  to  oool  slowly ;  hot  the  addi- 
tion of  spirit  of  wine  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  crystalliie,  otnerwiae  it  forms 
bariejf  tugar.  In  crystals  it  is  called  6ro«m  or  white  tugar  oandff^  according  to  its 
purity  ;  tne  latter  being  the  poreet  form  in  which  sncar  exists.  Sugar  candy  is  the 
only  kind  of  refined  sugar  made  in  China  and  India  :  the  Chinese  sogar-caady, 
which  is  of  the  finest  quality,  is  consumed  in  the  European  settlements  in  the  East 
to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  sugar.  Boitardi  is  a  coarse  kind  of  ei  ■sled 
loaf  sugar,  made  from  the  syrups  and  other  refhse  of  the  best  sugar. 

Raw  sugar  should  be  diV,  m  large  sparkling  hard  grains,  of  a  clear  TeDow 
colour^  witnout  smell,  and  of  a  strong  sweet  taste,  without  any  peculiar  fuToor. 
It  Tanes  rery  much  in  quality.  It  is  chosen,  for  tne  purpose  of  refining,  by  tl» 
sharpness  and  brightness  of  the  grain  ;  and  those  kinds  are  preferred  wmoh  UTe 
a  peculiar  gray  hue.  Soft-grainM  yellow  sugars^  although  whiter,  are  not  so  fit 
for  refining  ;  ror  which  reason  sugars  from  particular  countries  are  seldom  med. 
The  best  are  those  of  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  ^e  West  Indies  :  while  the  East 
India,  Jaya,  Manilla,  and  Siam  yarieties  are  generally  of  low  quality. 

Refined  sugar  should  be  yery  hard  and  brittle,  of  a  close  compact  texture,  and 
break  with  sharp,  semi-transparent,  splintery  ftugments.  It  should  haye  a  briUiaat 
white  colour,  a  pure  sweet  taste,  and  shouki  dissolye  entirely  in  spirits. 

The  use  of  cane-su^  is  said  to  haye  originated  in  China,  from  whence  the  plant 
was  oonyeyed  to  India,  Arabia,  and  Egypt ;  through  which  channels  it  beeame 
early  known  in  Europe,  where,  howeyer,  its  culture  made  little  progress  untfl  the 
period  <tf  the  Crusades  (1099-1244),  when  the  increased  communication  with  die 
East  tended  to  spread  a  taste  for  sugar  throoirhout  the  Western  worid.  In  ^btb 
12th  century,  sugar-planting  was  extensiyely  followed  in  Sicily  ;  thence,  or  ihrooi^ 
the  Moors,  it  pissed  to  Spam,  Madeira,  and  the  Canaries :  and  shortly  after  & 
discoyery  of  America  the  cane  was  carried  to  Hayti  and  Brazil,  ttom  whence  it 
graduaUy  spread  through  the  West  Indies.  Aiaed  by  slaye  la^nr,  sugar  soon 
became  the  most  important  staple  of  those  countries  :  and  the  supplies  required  by 
the  European  states  were  long  almost  exclusiyely  aeriyed  from  their  American 
settlements,— each  generally  granting,  by  means  of  fiscal  regulations,  a  monopoly 
of  its  home  market  to  its  own  colonies.  The  subsequent  mrogress  of  Uie  trade  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail  in  this  place.  Sufiice  it  to  say.  that,  notwithstanding  the 
shock  given  to  industry  in  the  British  possessions  by  the  measure  of  slaye  emand- 

Sttion  (1838),  the  exportation  of  sugar  firom  the  different  countries  from  which  the 
uropean  market  is  chiefiy  supplied,  was  estimated  in  1839  as  follows  :^&idsh 
West  Indies  and  Mauritius,  3,57 1,378  cwts. ;  British  India,  519,125  ;  Danish  West 
Indies,  450,000  ;  Dutch  do.,  260.060  :  French  Sugar  Ck)lonies,  2,160,000 ;  United 
States,  900,000 ;  Brazil,  2,400,000 ;  Spanish  West  Indies,  4,481,342 ;  and  Java, 
892,475  :  total,  15,634,380  cwts.  Of  this  ftiUy  one-fourth  was  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  sugar  is  more  generally  used,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  produce  of  tne  British  sugar  colonies  formerly  exceeded  the  wants  or  Uie 
home  market,  and  the  surplus  was  generally  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  other  con- 
tinental ports  ;  but  of  late  years  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to  the  dsmand  has  bmn 
entirely  changed,  partly  through  the  increased  wants  of  our  augmented  population, 
and  pajrtly  owin^  to  the  falling  oiF  in  the  sugar  crop  of  our  West  India  c<donies, 
in  consequence  <n  the  disinclination  of  the  emancipated  negroes  to  the  hard  labour 
requisite  for  the  cultiyation  of  the  cane.  Through  the  latter  cause  mainly,  the 
imports  from  these  colonies  mdually  declined  ftrom  4,103,800  cwts.  in  1831,  to  only 
2,214,764  cwts.  in  1840,  and  2,151^17  cwts.  in  1841 ;  and  as  foreign  produce  was  at 
the  same  time  shut  out  by  a  prohibitory  duty,  the  consequence  was  a  rise  of  price, 
until,  in  Noyember  1840,  British  plantation  sugar  in  bond  ayeraged  57s.  lOia.  per 
cwt. ;  Bradlianvpf  nearly  eoual  quality,  bein;^  at  same  time  only  2*^  This  difference 
led,  in  1840,  to  2316  cwts.  of  foreign  sugar  being  entered  for  consumption,  notwith- 
standing the  high  duty  of  63s.  the  cwt.  with  wnich  it  was  burdeneo.  Afterwards 
our  supply  was  augmented,  chiefly  by  an  increased  importation  of  East  India 
sugar,  the  duty  on  which  had  been  lowered  to  the  same  rate  as  West  India  in  1836. 
Still,  down  to  1843,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  Britain  ayeraged  from  lOs.  to  20b. 
per  cwt.  higher  than  on  the  Continent. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  since 
1824,  the  quantity  of  difibrent  kinds  retained  for  home  consumption,  the  produce 
of  the  duty  thereon,  and  the  ayerage  price  of  British  plantation  muscoyado  sugar, 
in  bond,  as  taken  trom.  the  London  C^asette  :— 
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fmn. 

TttUIapat.. 

IntlwUuUdiaagiloak 

ProdwwofDatr. 

PriMof  Bti. 
p«CwL 

Britlah  PUntatiM 
■ad  Maiuitiiuu 

BrHfahB.IndU. 

Forrif. 

ToUl. 

Cwu. 

CwU. 

C«t«. 

Cwtc 

L, 

•■      d. 

182S 

3,Mr.lS5 

2,972,623 

107,200 

25 

3,079.848 

4,176,655 

38    6 

1826 

4,4]!»,<i96 

3,430.652 

143,312 

26 

3,573,990 

4.950,991 

30    7 

1827 

4,Ji^v.l8 

3,270,885 

69,856 

186 

3,340.927 

4,650.192 

35    9 

1828 

4,{        20 

3.504,164 

97,244 

11 

3,601,419 

5,002,297 

31    8 

1829 

4,1        93 

3,421,409 

118,400 

12 

3,539,821 

4,896,242 

28    7 

1830 

4^        fA 

3,590,041 

131,979 

24 

3,722,044 

4,767,342 

24  11 

1631 

5,2        B2 

3.667.386 

113.5.')6 

79 

3,781,011 

4.650,590 

23    8 

1832 

4,(        49 

3,575,329 

79.600 

605 

3,655.534 

4,394,338 

27    8 

1833 

4.:     n 

3,553,450 

9e.sa3 

71 

3.651,804 

4,414,302 

29    8 

1834 

4.5.  M 14 

3.620,522 

121.007 

50 

3,741.579 

4,558,392 

29    5 

1835 

4,4-i;f,:'«7 

3,767,851 

98,680 

31 

3,856,562 

4,667,900 

33    5 

1836 

A^A\K\iil 

3,378.144 

110,522 

33 

3,488,399 

4,184,165 

40  10 

1837 

4,4!     78 

3,684,712 

270,055 

43 

3,954,810 

4.760,565 

34    7 

1838 

ff>(        74 

3,491,225 

418,375 

65 

3,909,665 

4,656,892 

33    8 

1839 

4,C        19 

3.348,298 

477,252 

49 

3325.590 

4.586,936 

39    2 

1840 

4.C        15 

3.074,198 

518,320 

2,316 

3.594,834 

4,449,070 

49    1 

1841 

4.S        18 

2,992,142 

1.066,032 

257 

4,058,431 

5,123,986 

38  11 

1842 

4.6-.,.*31 

2,940,365 

935,997 

103 

3.876.465_ 

4.884,415 

The  4,035.845  ewts.  imported  in  1840  (the  latest  year  of  which  the  details  are  famished  in  the 
official  tables)  were  composed  of  2,214,764  cwts.  from  British  W.  Indies.  545.007  from  MauriUns. 
496,730  from  E.  Indies.  395.215  from  foreign  West  Indies,  chiefly  Cuba,  215,962  from  Brazil.  69,961 
from  the  Philippines,  31,918  from  Java.  &c.,  9250  from  Slam,  1625  from  Colombia,  and  53,303 
cwts.  from  other  places.  In  the  same  year.  230,000  cwts.  were  re-exported,  chiefly  to  Germany, 
Russia,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  imports  is  converted  hito  refined  sngar.  a  manufiicture  which 
forms  an  important  branch  of  industiy  in  Britain ;  besides  which,  from  400.000  to  600,000  cwts.  of 


•uffars 
reflninj 


r  syrup  or  molasses  are  likewise  imported  annually  from  our  West  India  colonies,  mainlv  for 
r«uning.  Of  the  raw  sugar  thus  employed,  about  200,000  cwts.  yearlyi(mostly  foreign  produce) 
are  refined  in  bond  for  exportation,  under  the  act  3  &  4  Wm.  lY.  c.  61.  where  a  duty  has  been  paid 
on  colonial  sugar  reflned,  it  is  drawn  back  on  exportation,  at  the  rate  shown  in  the  tariff,  which, 
up  to  1843,  was  30s.  8d.  per  ewt.  on  single,  and  35s.  8d.  on  double  reflned.  The  exports  of  reflned 
auffu,  in  1840.  amounted  to  235.179  cwtk ;  of  which  Italy  took  70,066  cwts. ;  Turkey,  33.376 
cwts. ;  British  America,  30.127  cwta. ;  British  W.  Indies.  20,038  cwts. ;  Russia,  15,165  cwts. ;  Aua- 
tralia,  12,267  cwts. ;  and  Spain,  11 ,910  cwts.  Formerly  the  exports  were  much  more  considerable, 
owing  to  the  demands  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  shipoients  to  which  have  almost  entirely  ceased, 
these  countries  now  refining  for  themselves. 

A  duty  on  BritM  planUUim  sugar  hnported  into  England  of  Is.  6d.  per  cwt.  was  imposed  In 
1661 ;  which  rate  was  doubled  in  1669.  The  duty  was  Ss.  4d.  the  cwt.  from  1703  to  1747 ;  4s.  lOd. 
from  1747  to  1759 ;  6s.  4d.  from  1759  to  1779 ;  6s.8d.  from  1779  to  1781.  It  was  raised  in  1782  to  12s.  dd. 
per  ewt. ;  in  1791.  to  15s. ;  1797,  to  17s.  6d. ;  1803,  to  24s.  It  was  afterwards  graduallv  increased 
to  30b.  ;  which  rate,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  when  it  stood 
at  27s..  continued  till  1819.  It  was  then  reduced  to  278..  at  which  it  remahied  until  1833.  when  it 
was  fewered  to  24s..  the  rate  still  maintained  (1843).  On  East  India  sugar,  the  duty  from  1793  to 
1803  was  37  and  38  per  cent,  ad  valorem  t  aft€9*ward8,  it  was  Us.  and  8s.  the  cwt  higher  than  the 
duty  on  British  pUntation ;  but,  in  1836,  the  duties  were  assimilated,  by  the  reduction  of  that  on 
East  India  from  32s.  to  94s.  per  cwt. ;  leaving,  however,  the  former  rate  exigible  on  British  sugar 
imported  from  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Co.'s  territory,  in  which 
the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  is  not  prohibited.  MaurUhu  produce  was  charged  the  same  as 
East  India  prior  to  1825.  when  it  was  made  the  same  as  British  phmtation.  On,fin^gn  sugar, 
the  duty  was  fixed,  in  1825.  at  63s..  which  rate  still  continues  (1843).  To  aU  the  preceding  rates 
5  per  cent,  was  added  from  May  15, 1840,  by  the  act  3  &  4  Vict,  c  1.    See  Tariff  at  the  end. 

The  tare  allowed  fan  London  on  British  pUntation  sugar  is  as  follows :— Cat>ks  under  8  cwts., 
14  lbs. :  under  9  cwts.,  1  cwt.  7  lbs. ;  under  10  cwts..  1  cwt  14  lbs. ;  under  II  cwts.,  1  cwt  1  qr. ; 
increasing  7  lbs.  for  every  addiUoniJ  hundredweight  The  draff,  2  lbs.  per  hhd.  and  tierce,  and 
1  lb.  per  barreL  The  terms  are  two  months  prompt,  or  5  per  cent  per  annum  allowed  for  cash. 
East  India  sugar,  3  months.    No  discount 

West  India  sugar  b  imported  in  hogsheads,  varying  in  weight  from  13  to  16  cwts. ;  or  in  tierces 
of  from  7  to  9  cwts.  Mauritius  is  commonly  in  mats  or  bags,  each  weighing  from  1  to  U  cwt ; 
and  East  India  in  bags  of  from  I  to  1 1  cwt    The  box  of  sugar-eandy  usually  contains  about  70  lbs. 

Bkkt-Root  Suoak  is  derived  from  the  Juice  of  the  Beta  vutgaritt  chiefly  the  white  variety,  by 
operations  neariv  the  same  as  those  by  which  cane-sugar  is  made ;  though  greater  nicety  is  re- 
quired in  rcnderfang  the  beet-Juice  aystalUzable,  on  account  of  its  greater  rawness,  and  the  smaller 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter  it  contains.  When  this  sugar  is  reflned,  it  is  undistlngulshable  from 
the  other.  Five  tons  of  dean  roots  yield  about  4i  cwts.  of  coarse  sugar,  which  give  about  160  lbs. 
of  double-reflned,  and  60  lbs.  of  inferior  lump-sugar ;  the  remainder  is  molasses.  The  beet-root 
sngar  manufacture  sprung  up  In  France  under  the  spurious  cncourngement  afforded  by  the  con- 
tinental system  of  Napoleon ;  and  in  1841, 142,518  acres  were  cultivated  for  this  purpose,  yielding 
employment  to  no  fewer  than  389  manufactories.  It  is  also  pursued,  though  to  a  minor  extent,  in 
Prussia  and  Russia.  As  the  expense  of  the  manufiicture,  however,  greatly  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  produce,  according  to  the  price  of  colonial  sugar,  it  is  only  by  heavy  imposts  on  the  latter,  or 
a  system  of  bounties,  that  it  can  be  carried  on  to  advantage.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  colo- 
nial sngar  was  attempted  by  the  French  government  in  1842,  bnt  without  success. 

In  the  United  Kin*.  (!om,  the  manufiicture  of  beet-root  susar  is  regulated  by  the  act  1  Vict,  c  57 ; 
it  is  sulijocted  to  Um  same  duty  as  colonial  sugar,  but  none  u  made. 
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BCaplb  Suoah  ii  composed  of  the  evaporated  sap  of  the  maple-tree  {Acer  saedkaHnHm),  eat 
into  moulds  about  the  slxe  of  a  brick.  It  ia  made  chiefly  in  N.  America.  The  quantity  pr«4ueed 
in  Canada  ha»  been  recltoned  at  32,5U0  cwts.,  equal  to  more  than  SOOO  hhds.  of  west  Iiuiia  so^. 

Further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article  will  be  found  in  Motdejf't  Treatiu  on  ftysr, 
Edwards'  History  qf  the  West  Indies^  Porter  on  the  Nature  and  Propertiet  qf  the  Smgar-CaM^ 
Ure's  Dictionary  qfArts^  and  under  the  heads  India  (British)  and  Wssr  Imoucs. 

SUGAR  OF  LEAD,  more  properly  acetate  of  lead,  is  prepared  by  dijceting 
litharge  or  other  oxides  of  the  metal  m  pyroligneous  acid,  it  has  a  singalariy 
sweet  and  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Sp.  gr.  2*57.  It  crystallizes  in  white  acicnlar 
masses;  the  state  in  which  it  generally  occurs  in  conmierce.  It  is  osed  in  medicine, 
dyeing,  and  calico-printing. 

SULPHUR,  OR  BRIA&TONE  (Fr.  Souffre.  Ger.  Schwtfel  It.  ZolMsn 
elementary,  combustible,  solid,  non-metaUic  substance,  of  a  peculiar  yellow  colour, 
and  Tery  brittle.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  though  when  rubbed  it  has  a  faint 
peculiar  odour.  Sp.  gr.  after  being  fused,  1*990.  When  pure  it  is  bright  yellow, 
and  very  inflammable ;  burning  with  a  clear  blue  flame,  and  leaving  no  resi- 
duum. It  is  an  abundant  primuct  of  nature,  especially  in  Tolcanic  districts ; 
and  in  other  places  exists  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  sundry  metals.  It 
occurs  in  various  forms.  Native  sulphur,  largely  imported  from  Sicily,  is  in  square 
or  oblong  masses  or  blocks,  called  rough  brimstone.  Stick  or  roll  sulphur  is  chicAy 
obtained  from  sulphurct  of  copper  in  this  country.  Sublimed  sulphur,  or  Jimcert  if 
sulphur,  is  a  fine  crystalline  bright  yellow  powder,  obtained  by  condensing  the 
vapour  of  sulphur  rapidly  in  capacious  receivers.  Refined  sulphur  is  that  purified 
by  distillation  in  an  iron  still,  and  condensed  in  an  iron  receiver  kept  cool  by  water. 
Sulphur  is  employed  for  ma,king  gunpowder,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cinnabar,  and  fbr 
a  variety  of  other  purposes  in  the  arts  ;  it  is  also  emi>loyed  in  medicine. 

The  chief  supply  of  this  mineral  is  obtained  in  Sicily,  our  imports  frtmi  which 
have  greatly  increased  since  1825,  when,  owing  to  a  reduction  or  the  import-duly 
from  £15  to  10s.  a-ton,  and  the  increased  demands  of  our  manufactures,  the  au- 
nual  consumption  of  Sicilian  sulphur  increased  in  1*2  jears  from  7000  tons  to  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40.000  tons.  A  great  increase  likewise  took  place  in  the  imports 
into  France.  In  July  1838,  the  Sicilian  government,  in  consiaeration  of  a  bonus 
of  400,000  Neapolitan  ducats  a-year,  granted  to  a  French  company  a  monopoly  d 
the  sulphur-mines,  the  produce  of  which  was  to  be  limited  to  600,000  quintals,  to 
be  supplied  to  them  at  &ced  prices  ^  but  this  monopoly,  after  an  armed  remonstnmoe 
from  Britain,  in  consequence  of  its  beinj^;  at  variance  with  commercial  treaties, 
was  abohshea  in  July  1840 ;  and  the  trade  is  now  on  its  former  footing. 

Sulphuric  Acid  (Fr.  Aeide  Su^/wique,  Ger.  SchMs^asaUre)^  when  pure,  is  acoloartononj 
fluid,  acrid,  corrosive,  and  intensely  sour ;  and  consists  of  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  one  of 
sulphur,  and  one  of  water.  When  as  pure  as  usually  prepared,  it  is  of  the  specific  gxarity  I'6I7« 
This  acid  was  formerly  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  green  vitriol,  whraace  its  old  name  of  o3 
qfvitrM  ;  but  it  is  now  procured  by  burning  a  mixture  of  about  8  parts  sulphur  and  1  of  nitre, 
in  a  furnace  so  placed  that  the  resulting  fumes  may  pass  into  close  leaden  cnambers  containii^ 
water.  The  fumes  as  they  arise  are  absorbed  by  the  water,  which  gradually  becomes  a  dHate 
sulphuric  acid ;  Mid  the  acid  is  procured  in  a  concentrated  state  by  evaporation  of  this  solutioD. 
The  annual  amount  of  this  manufacture  in  Britain  is  calculated  by  Mr  Biande  at  50,000  tons; 
which,  estimated  at  lOs.  per  cwt.,  makes  its  value  £500,0(10. 

There  is  perhaps  no  substance  more  abundantly  employed  in  the  arts  and  manofactares.  It  is 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  employed  by  bleachers  for  souring  the  cloth ;  by  dyers  for  dissolving  their 
indigo ;  by  calico-printers ;  by  brassfounders,  button-makers,  gilders,  and  japanners,  for  deaning 
the  surface  of  the  metals  with  which  they  work ;  and  by  hatters,  taxmers,  papa>makers,  and  msny 
others.    It  is  also  used  extensively  in  many  chemical  manufactures. 

SUMACH  (Fr.  Sumac,  Ger.  Schmack,  It.  Sommaeo),  a  shrub  {Rhus  corvma) 
which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Syria,  as  well  as  the  S.  of  Europe.  Its  shoots, 
after  bein^  out,  dried,  and  reduced  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  dyeing 
and  tanning.  An  ounce  contains  78  or  79  grains  of  tannin.  Oi  all  astringents  it 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  galls.  It  is  considered  of  good  quality  when  its 
odour  is  strong,  colour  of  a  lively  green,  well  ground,  and  free  from  stalks.  The 
best  is  the  SicDian.    Nearly  500  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  this  country. 

SUMATRA.    [Eastern  Islands.] 

SUNN,  a  material  similar  to  hemp,  the  produce  of  the  Cortalaria  junceOj  in 
general  use  in  the  hotter  psurts  of  Asia  for  cordage.  In  Indisk,  two  kinds  are  dis- 
tinguished, oAoo/  and  boffffy.    The  first  of  these  is  the  most  esteemed. 

SuPEIUjARGO,  a  person  employed  in  a  ship  to  oversee  the  cargo  or  trade. 

SUPPLIES,  the  sums  annually  granted  to  the  sovereign  by  parliament. 

SURVIVORSHIP,  in  Hfe  assurance,  is  a  reversionary  benent  contingent  upon 
the  circumstance  of  some  life  or  lives  surviving  some  other  life  or  lives,  or  of  Uio 
lives  falling  according  to  some  assigned  order.    [ I nteaest,  Compound.] 
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SUW ARROW  OR  SAOUARI  NUTS,  are  a  gpecies  of  Buttkr  Nitm  or  berries, 
the  prodnce  of  a  large  tree  {Caryocar  ruciferum),  which  grows  in  Guiana. 

Sweden,  a  country  of  the  N.  of  Europe,  forming  the  eaatem  and  more  import- 
ant section  or  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  lies  between  latitude  56**  20^  and  69^ 
N.,  and  longitude  11"  10'  and  24'»  12'  E. ;  haTing  N.E.  Russian  Finland  ;  E.  and 
S.  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  Baltic  ;  S.W.  Sound,  Cattegat,  and  Sk4;er  Rack ;  W.  and 
^.  Norway.  Area,  170,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1839,  3,109,772.  GoTem- 
ment,  a  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  state-council  and  a  representative  diet. 

Sweden  may  be  genecmUy  described  as  ratber  a  flat  country ;  except  the  frontier  towards  Nor- 
way, and  the  N.  part,  which  is  diversified  with  mountains,  deep  valleys  alternating  with  sandy 
-wastes,  and  in  some  parts  forests.  The  central  region  contains  extensive  plateaux  of  table-land,  co- 
w«red  with  trees.  And  the  8.  provinces  consist  chiefly  of  sandy  plains,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  bills,  which  are  somrtimes  bleak  and  barren,  but  ebewhere  clothed  with  woods.  The  country 
Is  watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  use  of  botli  for  faitemal  navi^&tion  is  facilitated 
aixl  extended  in  some  places  by  canals ;  the  chief  work  of  this  kind  being  the  celebrated  Gotha  Na- 
vigation from  OoCtenburg  to  Soderkoeping,  connecting  the  Cattegat  and  the  Baltic  The  climate 
in  the  a  and  W.  parU  is  simiku-  to  that  of  the  N.  of  Germany ;  but  towards  the  N.  it  is  severe, 
though  much  milder  than  might  be  expected  from  its  high  latitude. 

The  soil,  though  mostly  thin  and  poor,  has  been  greatly  hnproved  by  culture,  especially  around 
Carlstad  and  Lake  Wetter.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are— rje  in  the  8.  and  barley  in  the 
V. ;  potatoes,  oats,  and  roaslin,  with  small  ouantities  of  wheat  and  pease ;  and  the  supply  is  now 
more  than  equal  to  the  consumption.  Flax  is  also  grown,  and  in  some  pbM^es  madder,  buckwheat* 
woad,  and  tobacco.  Domestic  animals  are  numerous,  but  inferior.  The  chief  articles  for  export 
mre  derived  from  the  mines  and  the  forests,  particulariy  the  former,  which  are  mostly  situated  in 
the  central  provinces;  their  chirf  product  is  iron  [Iron]  ;  copper  and  lead,  however,  being  also 
wtHrked  to  some  extent ;  but  there  is  no  coal.  The  forests,  though  covering  neariy  one-half  of  the 
snr&ce,  contahi  a  comparatively  small  number  of  timber  trees ;  and  the  export  of  wood  is,  from 
tble  cause,  not  so  considerable  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

The  mann&ctores  are  chiefly  domestic,  the  peasantry  supplying  themselves,  as  winter  employ- 
ment, with  nearly  all  the  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  cottons  required  by  them.  There  are,  tw- 
iides,  a  good  many  doth  factories,  with  sugar  refineries,  distilleries,  leather,  paper,  soap,  tobacco, 
axid  glass  works :  the  other  nunufactures  are  trifling. 

The  trade  of  Sweden  has  been  reduced  below  its  natural  limits  by  the  restrictive  duties  imposed 
1»j  the  government,  with  the  view  of  protecting  home  manufiictures ;  but  bitterly  this  system  haa 
been  relaxed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exportation  encouraged  by  the  reduction,  in  1840,  of  one- 
half  the  customs  on  bar-iron,  and  the  cessation,  in  1843,  of  those  on  wood.  Exports,  principal^ 
Iron  (about  70,000 tons  annually) ;  with  thnber,  linseed,  cooper,  alum,  com,  tar,  cobalt,  and  other 
svttcks.  Imports,  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropicail  products;  salt,  wines,  silk,  wool,  cot- 
ton, cotton  twist,  cotton  manufactures,  hemp,  hides,  skins,  and  oil.  In  1840,  the  exports  were 
ottdally  valued  at  30,434,000  rixdollars  banco  (i;i,700,«H)0) ;  and  the  imports  at  neariy  the  ame. 
The  chief  commercial  relations  are  with  Britain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
S0d  Denmark.  The  trade  with  Britain  consists  in  exchanging  iron  (16,000  tons),  Imseed,  bat- 
tens, and  deab,  and  occasionally  a  little  oats  and  barley,  for  manufactures  (mostly  cotton  twists 
and  woollens),  wine,  coffee,  indigo,  and  spices. 

Ports.— SfodMo/m,  the  capital,  chief  manufacturing  seat,  and  principal  commercial  emporiimi, 


lies  on  the  B.  coast,  partly  on  a  number  of  small  islands,  at  the  Junction  of  Lake  Mclar  with  the 
Baltic,  in  faU.  fid"  sir  N.,  long.  18*>  4'  E.  Pop.  85,000.  The  entrance  to  the  port  is  difficult,  but 
the  harbour  is  deep  and  capaciotu,  the  largest  vessels  lying  dose  to  the  quays. 


GoUmburg  is  advantageously  situated  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Gotha  navigation,  at  the  bead 
or  a  fiord  near  the  Cattegat,  in  lat.  57«  43"  N.,  long.  11»  Sff  B.    Pop.  88.700.    The  harbour  U 
formed  by  two  kmg  chains  of  rocks,  protected  at  its  mouth  by  Fort  Nya-Elfsborg. 
MxAcuaxs,  Mow KT,  Ac 


Mmtwra  and  WdgMM,-~'Th9  atai  or  ell  of  3 
feet  =  83^  Imp.  inches ;  and  100  eUs  s  64*94 
Imp.  yards ;  the  fiUhom  is  3,  and  the  rutbe  8 
ens.  The  Swedish  mile  =  3250  rathes  =  116B9 
Imp.  yards,  or  about  6  Imp.  miles,  5  forknigs. 

The  tnnnaland  =  1*330  Imp.  acre. 

The  kann,  liquM  measure,  oontafaM  8  stoops, 
or  8  quarter* ;  and  100  kanm  =  «7*M  Imp*  8m- 
lons :  the  anker  b  15,  the  etmer  30,  the  tunna 
48,  the  abm  60,  the  oxhufvnd  90,  the  pipe  180, 
and  the  fuder  300  kanns. 

The  tunna,  com  measure,  of  2  spann,  8  Qer- 
dinoar,  93  kappar,  or  56  kanns,  =  4*039  Imp. 
busheb :  but  as  4  kappar  are  allowed  to  every 
tonna  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  or  bariey,  for  good 
measure,  the  tunna  of  com  may  be  estbnated  at 
4|  Imp.  bushels. 

Tbe  commercial  weight  b  termed  vMuaUe- 
wigtt  and  the  pound  or  tMpund,  vk;tualie- 
wigt,  of  3  marks,  32  k)ds,  or  138  quentins  =  8848 
Dutch  as  =  6563  troy  grains ;  ako  loO  lbs.  vic- 
toaUe-wigt  ^  9376  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Thelispund 
Is  10  Iba.  victoaUe-wlgt ;  the  aten,  38  lbs. :  the 
oeotner,  190  lbs. ;  the  waag.  165  lbs. ;  and  the 
ikropnnd  is  80  lisiHindt  or  400  Ibe.  vlctitalle-wigt. 

The  nark,  bay-wtrtHnigt,  or  iniB«r'f  vdgbt. 


5801  troy  grains.  The  mark,  tand-ttatm-wlfftt 
or  countrv  and  city  weight,  =  5626  troy  grains. 
The  mark,  Jem-wigt,  or  tUspOttad-wigt,  for 
weiriiing  iron  and  commodities  in  mtrep6tt  = 
5350  troy  rnins :  the  jem-wigt  ia  fths  of  the 
vietualie-wigt 

The  apothecaries*  pound  of  12  ounces,  each  of 
8  drams  or  24  scruples,  =  5501  troy  grains. 

The  gold  and  silver  mini  mark  of  16  tods,  or 
64  quenttns,  =  3252  troy  grains. 

Jfoiuy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  riksdalers  of 
48  ^killings,  each  of  12  rundstycken  or  ore. 

The  prlndpal  coins  are  the  gold  ducat,  worth 
9b.  2d.  nearly ;  the  diver  spedes-riksdaler  4s.4id., 
and  daler  of  8  skiUings,  8id. ;  also,  in  copper, 
the  daler  of  3}  sklllbin,  3d. ;  pieces  for  1 , 8,  and 
Sskillings:  rundstycken,  and  half  rundstycken. 

Gold  and  silver  coins,  however,  are  now  rarely 
used,  the  drculating  medium  bdng  composed 
almost  entirdy  of  copper,  and  a  depreciated 
paper  money.  The  paper  is  of  two  kinds :  Banco, 

'Mng  or  the  notes  of  tbe  National  Bank,  Is 

which  merchants*  acootmts  are  generally 

ed :   HHUffold,  or  government  paper,  u 

tint  commonly  employed  by  shopkeepers,  and 

in  maU  payments.  Binoa  1885,  riidollan  baaoo 
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The  psper  moncv  Indodes  notot  to  km  mB 
akfllinra  bttooo,  wont  Sid.  stariing; 

2V  JtcwiHie,  accerdinff  to  the  butet  of  IMt, 
amounted  01^7  to  10.743380  lixdo&n  benoo, 
or  jb796,240,  the  counter  bdog  rvrj  Ugfat^ 
taxed. 


are  ccdianged  for  rizdollan  ipede,  at  the  rate 
of  ^  of  theformer  for  one  of  the  latter.  RDunld 
if  or  only  |ds  the  nUue  of  banco ;  2  rikidaierB 
banoo  being  reckoned  equal  3  riksdalers  In  rllu- 
gald.  The  rtzdoUar  if  thuf  worth—in  banco, 
about  If.  Bd. ;  and  io  riki«ald»  la.  l^d.  tteriing. 

SWEETS,  an  Enclish  fiscal  name  for  home-made  wines  and  sweetened'  spiiit- 
uouB  oompoonds.  Tne  tnide  between  the  different  portions  of  the  United  King- 
dom  is  regulated,  in  respect  to  countervailing  duties  and  drawbacks^  bv  the  act 
6  &  7  Wm.  lY.  c.  72.  Eyery  retailer  is  required  to  take  oat  an  annual  excise- 
license,  costing  £}.  Is. 

SWITZERLAND,  a  country  of  Central  Europe,  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  Ger- 
many ;  S.  by  Italy ;  and  W.  by  France.  Area,  15;257  sq.  miles.  In  1838,  the  poralatioB 
was  2,188,000.  It  is  a  confederation  of  22  states  or  cantons,  namely,  SchanhauseB, 
Thurgan,  Zurich,  Aargan,  Basle,  Soleure,  Berne,  Lucemcu  Zug^Schweiti,  St 
Gall,  Appenzell,  Glarus,  Uri.  Unterwalden,  Fribnrg,  Neufcnatel,  Vand,  Getwra, 
Valais,  Tessin,  Urisons ;  all  aemocratio  republics  except  Neufchatel,  in  wfaieh  the 
King  of  Prussia  exercises  sovereignty. 

Bidtxerhmd  if  tlie  most  mountainous  country  of  Europe.  The  langee  of  the  AIm,  and  tbdr 
numerous  offsets,  extend  over  the  S.  and  8.B.  districts,  occupying  about  one-half  of  the  aorfue. 
Along  the  W.  lK>undary  runs  the  Jura  ridge;  and  the  countiy  between  these  two  moontam- 
systems  has  towards  the  8.  the  form  of  a  plain,  interspersed  with  isolated  hills ;  and  towards  tbs 
K.  it  is  traversed  by  groups  of  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  Alpine  and  other  mountain-chains 
are  separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  beds  of  extensive  lakes,  as  Geneva, 
Constance,  Neofchalel,  Lucerne,  and  others ;  or  the  basins  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhone, 
Rhine,  Inn,  Tidno,  and  Doubs,  whidi  all  rise  in  Bwitzerland.  This  difference  of  eleration  pro* 
duces  a  Angular  variety  of  aspect  4nd  dimato ;  for,  while  the  valleys  are  scorched  by  beat,  per^ 
petual  winter  reigns  in  the  heights :  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  coun^  is  cold  for  its  tatitude. 

SwitxerUnd  is  almost  wholly  a  pastoral  country.  Exeept  in  Thurgau,  little  com  b  produced : 
and  cattle  (81)0,000),  sheep,  and  goats,  constitote  the  chlef^riches  of  the  rural  popukUion.  The  land 
b  mostly  divided  among  numerous  small  proprietom,  whose  diminutive  patches  occnp ving  bat  a  part 
of  their  time,  they  are  necessarily  led  to  employ  the  remainder  in  weaving  and  such  like  emplort- 
ments,  in  which  they  engage  for  a  mere  pittance  of  wages.  Thb,  loined  to  low  fiscal  burdens,  and 
the  absence  of  all  restrictions  on  trade  or  f^ee  intercourse  with  for^iners,  has  led  to  mannfacturing 
industry  beii^  hi  a  considerable  state  of  advancement  in  Switxeiiand,  notwithstanding  its  gec^ 
graphical  disadvantages.  The  chief  sites  are  the  German  cantons  of  Appenxdl,  8t  Gall,  Tbur> 
gau,  Zurich,  Aaigau,  and  Basle,  distinguished  for  theur  cotton  and  sQk  aorics;  and  the  Frtateh 
cantons  of  Geneva  and  Neufchatel,  for  their  watches  and  Jewellerr. 

The  principal  exporto  are  silks,  cottons,  lace,  watches,  Jeweuny,  itraw-pbt,  cattle,  cheeae, 
wine,  and  lioueurs.  The  bnports  conslit  of  wheat  (mostly  from  S.  Germany),  nlt»  wine,  oil* 
colonial  produce,  woollens*  leather,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  cotton  wool,  cotton  twbt,  hardware, 
iron  and  other  metab,  bnoy  wares,  drugs  and  dyes.  The  chief  commercial  rdatlont  are  with 
the  a^Johiing  states  and  England.  Much  of  the  intercourse  with  forebn  countries  b  conducted  by 
way  of  Trieste  and  Genoa.  Switxerland,  besides,  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  the  trautt 
trade  between  Germany  and  Italy,  Austria  and  France.  The  roads  are  aUnoet  every  where  good  ; 
but  carriage  b  costly,  owing  to  the  n^ged  nature  of  the  country. 

Chief  dtiei,  Geneva,  Basle,  ZurichTiieme,  6t  Gall,  Lausanne,  Bchaffhausen  and  AppenxeO. 

MaAsmtKS,  MoNKT,  &e. 

In  the  other  cantons,  the  measares  and  wejg^ 
occasion  great  confuMon. 

JfoiMy.— The  most  general  mode  of  aoeoantfog 
b  in  Cranes,  of  10  batxen,  or  100  rappeo.  The 
Swiss  franc  (hi  silver)  =  1  French  fkanc  48  oen- 

=  i*.U"     "  _.'    - 

n  beiiw 

reckoned  in  gold,  at  the  rate  of  16  to'  theFraoS 


Mttuurtt  and  WeigkU.'^ln  1837i  Berne,  Zu- 
rich, Lucerne,  Fribnrg,  Zug,  Boleure,  Basle, 
Aargau,  Thurgau.  Bdiaffhausen,  Ghmis,  and  St 
Gall,  adopted  the  following  measures  and  wei^ts 
founded  upon  the  French  metrical  fystem :— - 

The  foot  =  3  dedmdtres ;  and  16,000  feet  =  1 
Btnnde  3  5349  Imp.  yards.  The  eU  =  6  deci- 
mdtres ;  and  100  elb  =  65*68  Imp.  yards.  The 
mass  a  H  French  litre ;  and  100  mafs  s  33H>1 
Imp.  gallons.  The  viertel  =  10  mass  =  1*60  Imp. 
peck ;  and  100  vierteb  =  41-96  Imp.  bushels. 
The  pound  of  93  loths  =  |  kitogramme ;  and  100 
pounds  IS  110*94  lbs.  avoirdupoia 


value  b  hi  general  slightly  enhanced,  from 

reckoned  hi  gold,  at  tr      *    ~ 

loub  d'or  =  IBs.  did. 


In  Geneva,  aooounb  are  kept  In  Fren^  fmnes 
and  centimesw  Usance  of  bilb  from  Hollaad, 
Britain,  and  France,  30  days'  sight ;  from  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  U.   Dijs  of  grace 


T. 

TAEL,  a  Chinese  wcdgbt ;  also  a  money  of  aooonnt.  [China.] 
TALC,  a  mineral  alliM  to  mica,  nsed  in  tracing  Unes  on  wood,  &e. 
TALLOW  (Fr.  Sutf.  Ger.  Tola,  It.  Sego.  Por.  and  Sp.  Seba.  Rns.  Salo, 
toplencB)^  animal  fat  separated  by  rasion  from  the  membrane  in  which  it  oeoois, 
and  clarified.  It  is  procured  chiefly  from  oxen  and  sheep.  It  is  firm  and  brittle, 
has  a  peculiar  odour :  and  is  applied  to  various  uses,  but  particolariy  to  the  ma- 
nufacture of  soa|>  and  cuidks,  and  the  dressing  of  leather.  Tallow  is  an  important 
article  of  trade  m  the  United  Kinsdom.  where,  in  addition  to  the  native  sapply, 
estimated  at  120,000  tons,  about  60,000  tons  are  annually  imported :  which  JEtst, 
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exeeptinff  triflmg  <taaiitities  from  fhe  La  Plata  states  and  Sicily,  is  brought  almost 
exclndTely  from  Russia. 

The  exports  from  Russia  average  about  66,000  tons  annually,  9-10th8  of -which  are  shipped  from 
8t  PeCersboiK.  where  five  kinds  are  distinguished :  1.  Yellow  candle,  in  two  sorts :  this  khid  is  ob- 
tained from  oxen,  and  about  6-7ths  of  the  whole  shipments  are  composed  of  the  first  sort.  2.  Lo- 
patny,  in  one  sort,  called  second  candle.  3.  White  candle,  in  two  sorts,  procured  from  sheep  and 
goats.  4.  Siberia  soap,  hi  three  sorts :  this  kind  Is  a  mixture  of  Kalmuc  sheep  and  oxen  fat. 
A.  Ordinary  soap,  hi  three  sorts :  it  is  chiefly  derived  from  Kalmue  she^ 

Rnssiaa  tallow  is  shipped  hi  casks  weighing  from  8  to  lOi  cwt.  gross  each.  The  tare  fluctuates 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.    The  braacking  and  taring  take  place  on  delivery  for  shipment. 

TAMARIND,  the  frnit  of  the  Tamariridtu  JruHoa,  is  a  pod  contaimog  a  Tiscid 
acid  pnlp,  connected  with  the  seeds  by  toogh  strings  or  fibres. 

TAPIOCA,  a  nutritiye  substance  prepared  from  the  starch  of  the  farinaoeoos 
roots  of  the  JcUropha  manihot,  or  cassava  plant,  extensively  cnltivated  in  S.  Ame- 
rica, especiaUy  BrazU.    It  is  imported  in  pearl-like  globules,  tinged  with  red. 

TAR  (Pr.  Ooudron,  Get,  Theer,  Rus.  Degot,  ^nola  shiUkt^  Sw.  Tjarra), 
a  thick  erapyreumatic  oil,  of  a  dark-toown  or  bhbck  colour,  obtained  by  burning 
pine  and  fir  trees  in  a  close  smothering  heap,  vrith  a  channel  throuffh  which  the 
tar  exudes.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  resisting  moisture  in  ships  and  outhouses.  It  is 
largely  made  in  Russia,  from  whence  aTOut  12,000  lasts  are  annually  imported 
into  Britain,  besides  nearly  2000  hists  from  Sweden  and  the  United  States.  The 
last  contains  12  barrels,  each  of  26^  Imp.  gallons. 

TARE  (from  the  Italian  tarare,  to  abate),  is  a  deduction  from  the  grosi  weight 
of  goods  on  account  of  the  package  in  which  they  are  contained :  the  remainder  is 
caued  net  weight.  It  is  often  fixed  as  to  particular  commodities  by  a  conven- 
tional rule  among  merchants,  in  which  case  it  is  called  customary  tare,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  real  tare  ascertained  by  measurement.  Trett,  Dnuft^  and 
CZoj^,  are  old  allowances  of  the  same  kind,  now  nearly  obsolete. 

TARES  OB  FITCH,  a  species  of  pulse  ( Vieia  saHva)  cultivated  as  herbage. 

TARIFF,  a  table  of  duties  payable  on  goods  im)>orted  or  exported.  The  Bri- 
tish tariff  has  undergone  five  important  alterations  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  namely,  in  1809, 1819, 1825, 1833,  and  1842.  The  last,  which  con- 
tains numerous  important  reductions  on  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  live-stock 
and  provisions,  will  be  found  at  length  at  the  end  <^  the  present  volume. 

TARTAR  (Fr.  Tartre  cm.  blanc  et  rouge.  Get.  Roher  Weinstem.  It.  Tiwtero 
f>olgare\  an  acidulous  salt  which  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  deposited 
in  wine-casks  in  the  form  of  a  crystallized  incrustation,  more  or  less  thick,  which 
is  scraped  offl  This  is  crude  tartar,  or  argoL  It  is  eitner  white  or  red  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  vnne :  the  former  is  preferred,  as  it  contains  fewer  impurities 
than  the  red  ;  but  the  properties  of  both  are  essentially  the  same.  When  sood,  it 
is  thick,  hard,  brittle,  and  brilliant,  vrith  but  little  earthy  matter.  The  German 
or  Rhenish  argol  is  reckoned  the  best ;  after  which  that  from  Bologna.  It  is  also 
brought  frx>m  Florence,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  It  is  used  in 
hat-making,  gilding,  dyeing,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric  acid. 

TARTAR  [Crkam  or],  (Fr.  Or€me  de  tartre,  Ger.  Wetmtetn  rahm.  It  Tartaro  purffoto), 
the  bitartrate  of  potassa  of  chemists,  is  argol  or  erode  tartar  purified  bv  solution  and  crystallisa- 
tion. It  oceurs  in  small,  irregular,  gritty  crystals,  or  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder.  It  has 
an  add  harsh  taste.    Cream  of  tartar  is  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Tabtaric  Acid  is  procured  chiefly  fh>m  white  argol  by  the  action  of  prepared  chalk  and  snlphnrlo 
acid.  The  crystals  formed  are  of  considerable  size,  permanent,  without  smell  or  colour,  and  rery 
add  to  the  taste.  It  is  used  in  many  of  the  arts,  particulariy  dyehig  and  calico-printing ;  and  u 
much  employed  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  dtrlc  acid  in  lemonade  ana  effervescing  solutions. 

TAX,  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  a  country,  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  Security,  protection,  and  good  order  being  pro- 
ductive of  tmto^MMadvantage,  it  is  obvious  no  individual  can  complain  that  he  is 
made  to  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  his  means  as  others  for  their  attain- 
ment. Still,  like  all  other  values,  tne  smaller  the  sacrifice  for  which  they  can  be 
obtained  so  much  the  better.  Every  mode  by  which  the  expenses  of  government 
can  be  diminished  and  taxation  reduced  is  an  advantage  to  tne  public,  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  that  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  procuring  any  conmiodity  is  to 
an  individual.  Hence,  the  best  plan  of  finance,  says  M.  Say,  is  to  tpend  Utile ;  and 
Uie  best  of  all  taxes  the  leatt. 

The  general  principles  which,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  should  regulate  all 
taxes  are  Uie  following :— 1«/,  The  subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  support  of  tne  ffovemment  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their 
r^ipective  abmties^hM  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  tney  respectively 
enjoy  under  the  protection  of  Uie  state.    2d!,  The  tax  which  each  indijidoal  is 
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bound  to  pay  on^ht  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  nayment,  the 
manner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the 
contributor,  and  to  ever^  other  person.  Sd,  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  in  whicn  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contri- 
butor to  pay  it.  ithf  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what 
it  brings  into  the  public  treasury.  Perhaps  these  principles  are  as  just  and  com* 
prehensive  as  they  can  be  made ;  and  that  system  of  taxation  is  best  which  con- 
forms most  nearly  to  them. 

Taxes  must  ultimately  faU  either  on  revenue  or  capital.  There  is  perhaps  no 
single  tax  wMch  is  not  partly  derived  from  each  of  those  sources.  But,  assuredly, 
the  latest  proportion  oi  all  taxes,  judiciously  imposed,  is  paid  out  of  revenue ;  the 
desire  to  preserve  their  place  in  society,  to  preserve  their  capitals  nnimpaired,  and 
to  improve  their  condition,  stimulating  most  men  to  endeavour  to  discbari^  the 
burden  of  a  moderate  tax  by  an  increase  of  labour  or  of  saving.  A  tax,  however, 
is  not  necessuilv  a  tax  on  capital,  because  it  is  laid  on  capital,  or  a  tax  on  income 
because  it  is  lua  on  income.  A  moderate  tax  laid  on  capital  may  be,  and  gene- 
raUy  is,  defrayed  from  a  saving  of  income ;  while  an  oppressive  tax  laid  on  income 
has  in  most  cases  to  be  paid  out  of  capital.  But  of  aU  taxes  those  are  the  most 
injurious  which  necessarily  fall  on  capital ;  for  every  such  tax,  by  diminishing 
the  funds  destined  to  support  productive  industry,  lessens  the  revenue  of  the  p«>ple, 
— ^the  only  source  from  which  taxes  can  be  permanently  paid  ;  and  thus  laya  the 
sure  foundation  of  national  poverty  and  distress. 

A  tax  is  said  to  be  direct  when  it  is  immediately  taken  frt>m  income  or  property; 
and  indirect  J  when  it  is  imposed  on  the  articles  on  which  the  income  or  property  is 
expended.  All  taxes  are  disliked,  and  the  more  directly  they  are  imposed,  the 
more  hateful  tiiey  become.  Hence,  in  most  countries,  the  number  and  amount  of 
direct  taxes  are  small  compared  with  those  which  are  levied  indirectly.  The  latter 
always  meet  with  a  more  cheerfhl  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  being 
felt  the  least,  because  no  formal  demand  is  made  upon  them  ;  while  they  can  often 
be  BO  wiselv  contrived^  that  the  consumer  shall  scarcely  know  that  he  pays  them. 
Besides,  wnen  placed  upon  the  proper  description  of  articles,— as  luxuries,— tho 
payment  of  them  becomes  optional.  The  facility,  however,  with  which  indirect 
taxes  mav  be  levied,  renders  it  necessary  to  consider  the  incidence  and  effects  of 
them  with  peculiar  caution. 

If  a  duty  DO  levied  on  a  particular  commodity,  its  price  will  sustain  an  equal  rise; 
for  if  it  did  not,  the  profits  of  the  producers  would  be  sunk  below  the  common  leveL 
and  their  business  would  be  abandoned.  But  it  depends  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  commodity  being  a  luxury ^  whether  a  tax  on  it  will  fall  wholly  on  the  con- 
sumer. In  so  far  as  necessaries  are  used  by  persons  of  property,  taxes  on  them 
are  also  defrayed  by  the  consumers  ;  but,  in  so  far  as  they  are  required  by  labour- 
ers, the  effect  of  taxes  on  them  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  effect  of  equal  imposts 
laid  directly  on  wages,— at  least  in  those  cases  where  the  wages  are  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  number  of  labourers. 

Taxes  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  progress  of 
national  wealth ;  and  it  should  always  be  an  object  to  derive  them  from  the  results 
of  the  successful  employment  of  capital  and  industry,  and  not  to  press  them  upon  any 
intermeitiate  stage  of  production.  Hence  taxes  upon  raw  materials  are  objection- 
able. They  increase  the  price  of  such  materials,  and  thus  limit  the  power  of  tho 
manufacturer  to  purchase  them,  and  to  employ  labour  in  augmenting  their  value  : 
while,  by  increasing  the  price  or  the  exported  manufactures,  they  limit  the  demand 
for  them  abroad.  Taxes  upon  home  manufactures  are  liable  to  similar  objections, 
since,  by  increasing  the  price  they  diminish  the  consumption,  and  consequently  dis- 
courage the  manufactures,  and  the  employment  of  labour  and  capital.  On  the  other 
hand,  luxuries  are  a  fair  subject  of  taxation.  Taxes  upon  such  articles  do  not 
interfere  with  industry  or  production :  but  care  must  be  taken  to  proportion  the 
charge  in  each  case  to  the  value  of  the  commodity.  Excessive  auttes  are  less 
productive  than  moderate  duties  ;  while  the  causes  of  their  failure  are  injurious 
to  public  wealth  by  discouraging  consumption,  and  to  its  monUs,  by  offering  an 
inducement  to  smugglinff.  Experience  alone  can  show  the  precise  rate  at  which 
the  revenue  is  most  productive^  consistently  with  an  unchecked  consumption  and 
an  absence  of  contraband  deaUng  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  whenever  a  tax 
adds  very  greatly  to  the  price  ofan  article  of  general  consumption,  it  pnts  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  who  are  desirous  to  purdiase  it.  and  creates,  by  the  chance 
of  a  large  profit,  a  temptation  to  evade  the  payment  <n  the  duty.  When  a  oonntry 
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possesses  any  exdnsiTe,  natural,  or  aci^nired  adyantage,  in  the  prodnotion  of  com- 
modities, as  Great  Britain  in  coal,  Cbma  in  tea,  and  Rossia  in  tallow,  an  export 
duty  is  perhaps  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  taxes,  from  its  &lling  wholly  on 
the  foreigners  by  whom  the  articles  exported  are  bought  and  consumed.  Care 
should  be  taken,  nowever,  not  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  commodities  which  can  be 
produced  at  nearly  the  same  cost  abroad,  for  its  effect  would  then  be  to  put  an 
entire  stop  to  their  exportation,  by  causing  the  market  to  be  supplied  by  others. 
Care  must  likewise  be  taken  that  the  imposition  of  an  export-duty  does  not  pro- 
Toke  injurious  retaliation  from  foreign  states. 

The  only  legitimate  object  of  taxation  is  revenue  ;  but  duties  are  often  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  merchandise  without  reference  to  this  object,  and  solely 
with  the  view  of  directing  trade  into  particular  channels.  Thns  protective  duties 
are  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  artincially  raising  the  price  of  the  productions 
and  manufactures  of  foreign  countries,  so  as  to  restrain  or  prevent  their  compe- 
tition with  similar  articles  produced  at  home  ;  and  £^w(7rtmtna/tiij7  duties,  or  duties 
not  levied  equally  upon  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  different  countries,  are 
imposed  (in  Britain  now  solely  with  reference  to  the  colonial  trade),  with  the  view 
of  giving  an  advantage  to  the  country  on  whose  commodities  the  tax  is  lightest  as 
compared  with  others.  The  impolicy  of  all  such  duties  has  been  already  explained 
in  the  article  Commerce. 

TEA  (Chin.  Cha,  TV.  Dn.  Te,  Fr.  Thi.  Ger.  Thee.  It.  Te.  Por.  Cha. 
Rus.  Tchai.  Sp.  TV),  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen  shrub  {Thea),  8  to  6  feet  in  height, 
resembling  a  myrtle,  and  bearing  a  white  blossom  something  uke  a  wild  rose.  The 
leaves,  elhptic,  serrated,  and  alternate,  are  classed  as  black  and  green;  but  it  is 
still  uncertain  whether  these  are  obtained  from  one  or  more  species,  or  from  varieties 
of  the  same  species.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  ;  it  is  also  cultivated 
in  Java.  Assam,  and  other  places ;  but  at  present  the  only  commercial  source  of 
tea  is  China,  where  it  is  grown  in  almost  every  province  except  the  most  northerly, 
though  the  nner  kinds  are  confined  to  a  few  localities.  Formerly,  all  the  black 
tea  was  brought  from  the  province  of  Fo-kien^  and  the  green  from  that  of  Kiang- 
nan  ;  but  the  culture  of  the  first  for  exportation  is  now  extended  to  Quang-tung, 
and  of  the  other  to  Tche-kiang.  From  these  places  it  has  hitherto  been  conveyed, 
from  400  to  700  miles,  mostly  oy  land-carriage,  to  Canton  for  shipment ;  bnt,  under 
the  bite  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  will  douotless  find  its  way  to  nearer  ports. 

The  plant  is  propagated  from  seeds,  which  are  deposited  in  rows.  The  first  crop  of  leaves  is 
not  collected  until  the  third  year ;  and  when  the  trees  are  riz  or  seven  years  old,  the  produce  be- 
comes so  Ljferior  that  they  are  removed.  There  are  commonly  three  gatherings  of  the  leaves 
yearly,-— in  April,  Midsummer,  and  August.  The  earliest  possess  the  most  delicate  colour  and 
aroma ;  leaves  of  the  second  gathering  have  less  valuable  qualities ;  and  those  last  collected  are 
of  a  dark  colour,  lu^,  coarse,  and  so  inferior  that  they  are  consumed  only  by  the  poorest  of  the 
natives.  After  being  gathered,  and  partially  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  are  &rther  dried 
In  a  heated  pan.  They  are  then  removed  to  a  table  where  they  are  rolled  and  cooled ;  after  which 
they  are  sifted  and  sorted  into  several  varieties.  The  object  of  the  drying  and  rolling  if  both  to 
diminish  the  bulk  and  to  enable  the  leaves  to  preserve  thefar  flavour. 

DKacRiFTmE  Tablb  or  trk  principal  Tbas. 

teas,  with  a  leaf  that  is  Bonerally  entire  and  cur- 
ly, but  younger  than  in  ue  coarser  kinds.  Padre 
iouOiong^  packed  in  separate  paper  bundles  of 
about  1  lb.  each,  is  so  nne  as  to  be  used  almost 
exclusively  for  presents.  The  finest  kinds  of  sou- 
chong are  sometimes  scented  with  flowers;  and 
they  cannot  be  obtained,  even  in  China,  except 


Black  Tkab. 

1.  Bokea  is  a  coarse  leaf,  dlstlncnished  by  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  the  woody  fibre 
than  other  teas ;  iu  infusion  is  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  as  it  has  been  more  subjected  to  the  action 
of  fire,  it  keeps  longer  without  becombig  musty 
than  the  finer  sorts.  Two  kinds  are  brought  from 
China :  the  lowest  called  Canton  bohea,  u  a  mix- 
ture of  refuse  congou  with  a  coarse  tea  called 
woplng.  The  better  kind  of  bohea  comes  from  the 
district  of  that  name  in  Po-kien,  and  having  been 
of  late  esteemed  equally  with  the  lower  congous, 
has  been  packed  in  the  same  square  chests,  while 
the  old  bohea  package  Is  of  an  oblong  shape. 

S.  Congou  (a  derivation  from  Kocmg-foo^  **  la- 
bour or  assiduity  **)  long  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
East  India  Company's  cargoes ;  but  the  quality 
gradually  fell  off;  and  of  ute  the  consumption 
of  bohea  has  increased  in  this  country  to  the 
diminution  of  congou,  the  standard  of  which  has 
been  considerably  lowered.  A  particular  variety 
called  eampoi  (from  Kien-poejf,  "  selection,"  or 
**  choice"),  has  ceased  to  be  prized  from  the 
absence  of  strength,— a  characteristic  generally 
esteemed  beyond  delicacy  of  fiavour. 

3.  Souchong  (from  Seaou-ehoongt  *'  mall  or 
■caroe  sort ")  is  the  flaett  of  the  stronger  black 


at  high  prices.  An  exceedingly  crisped  and  curled 
leaf,calledMm«A<,has  lately  grown  into  disrepute, 
frx)m  being  often  mixed  with  a  ferruginous  dust. 

4.  Pe/toe,  behig  composed  nminly  of  the  young 
spring-buds.  Is  both  dear  and  small  fai  quantity. 
With  a  view  to  preserve  the  fineness  of  flavour, 
the  application  of  heat  is  very  Ihnited  in  drying, 
whence  this  khid  is  more  liable  to  Injury  firom 
keeping  than  any  other  sort. 
Grkbn  TcAa 

1.  Twahkajf,  the  bohea  of  green  teas,  has  al- 
ways formed  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  those 
teas  imported,  being  used  by  the  retailers  to  mix 
with  the  finer  kinds.  The  leaf  Is  older,  and  not 
so  much  twisted  or  rolled  as  in  the  dearer  kinds : 
there  Is  altogether  less  care  bestowed  on  its  pre* 
paration. 

8.  H^ion'tMn  Is  an  Inferior  kind  of  hyson ;  all 
those  leaves  that  are  of  a  coarser,  yellower,  and 
less  twisted  or  rolled  appearance,  art  set  apart 
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uidioldMtlMnAiie,  or"akIntoft,"atftmacfa  |  in  Chiim  Fm-M^,  **  before  the  hum,"  hncww 
lower  prioe.  gathered  in  early  spring. 

iSwn  " '        ••     • 


a  flyi0n(corraptedflnom  the  Chinese  term  for 
**  flounsbing  spring"),  is  a  line  sort  gathered 
In  the  early  part  ot  the  season.  Erery  leaf  is 
twisted  and  roUed  by  hand ;  and,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  care  required  in  its  preparation^  the 
best  is  difficult  to  procure,  and  very  expenstve. 

4.  fliimjNWiider  is  nothing  but  a  more  carefuUy- 
plelced  hyson,  consisting  of  the  best  rolled  and 
roundest  leaves,  which  gives  it  that  granular  ap- 
peanmoe  whence  it  derives  its  name. 

fi.  Young  Hp$onf  nntU  spoiled  bv  fraudulent 
mixture  to  meet  the  large  demand  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  a  genuine  delicate  young  leaf,  called 


In  collecting  green  tea,  the  leaves  onlj  are 
taken ,  being  nipped  off  above  the  foot-stalk,  while 
of  the  bhMk  teas  the  foot-stalk  is  always  ooUected. 
Thus  black  tea  contains  nuich  of  the  woody  ftbre. 
while  the  green  is  exclusively  the  fleshy  part  ol 
the  leaf  itselt  Green  tea  Ib  thus  dearer  than  blmek; 
it  besides  does  not  keep  so  long,  and  is  less  abk 
to  contend  with  the  chances  of  ii^ury  during  a 
long  sea-vovage.  Black  tea,  likewise,  altounds 
much  more  in  strength.  On  these  grounds  it  forms 
the  great  bulk  of  the  importattons  into  Britain. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  the  demand  for 
green  tea  is  more  consMerable  than  for  Mack. 


Tea  must  have  been  ased  in  China  from  a  remote  period  ;  but  it  was  unknown 
in  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  oentury,  wnen  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Dutch.  It  was  carried  from  Amsterdam  to  London.  Afterwards  smaU  quantities 
vere  brought  to  England  by  the  East  India  Company ;  but  it  did  not  become  an 
object  of  trade  with  them  until  about  1678,  when  they  imported  4713  lbs.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  it  came  more  into  use  ;  and  in  1746,  the  quantitv  con- 
sumed increased  to  2,358^89  lbs. ;  in  1768,  to  6,892,075  lbs. :  in  1785,  to  10,856,578 
lbs. ;  in  1800,  to  20,358,702  lbs. ;  and  in  1833.  to  31,829,619  lbs.  Hitherto  the  East 
India  Company  had  eigoyed  a  monopoly  of  tne  British  trade,  and  the  price  of  tea 
was  in  consequence  much  higher  tnan  in  other  countries :  but  their  exclusive 
privileges  were  abolished,  April  22, 1834,  when  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  subject 
.to  the  regulations  of  the  act  3  &.  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  101.  The  competition  of  private 
traders  luterwards  reduced  the  price  ;  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  in  1835  to  36,574.004  lbs. ;  and  in  1836  to  49,142,236  lbs. !  The 
war  with  China  and  distressed  conoition  of  our  manufacturing  population,  sub- 
sequently led  to  a  great  falling  off  in  the  consumption ;  but  in  184i  it  amounted  to 
no  less  than  36,396,078  lbs.  From  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  lbs.  are  besides  annuailj 
imported  for  re-exportation,  chiefly  to  British  America  and  Germany. 

Tea  is  also  largely  consumed  in  the  United  States  ;  considerable  quantities  are 
likewise  used  in  Holland  and  in  Russia,  which  last  country  is  supplied  overland  by 
way  of  Kiachta.    In  other  parts,  the  consumption  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

ne  BritM  duUet  on  tea  have  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  From  1819  to  1834,  an  ad 
valorem  excise  duty  was  levied  of  96  per  cent,  on  all  teas  sold  under  Ss.  per  lb.,  and  100  per  ceot. 
on  all  that  were  sold  at  or  above  Ss.  per  lb.  In  1834,  tea  was  removed  from  the  excise  to  the  cus- 
toms department  of  the  revenue,  v^en  there  were  imposed— on  bobea.  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ;  on  comou, 
twankay,  hyson-skin,  orange  pekoe,  and  campoi,  2s.  Sd.  per  Ib. ;  and  on  souchong,  hvson,  flow- 
enr  pekoe,  and  other  kinds  not  enumerated,  5s.  per  lb.  These  rates  oeased  July  1,  1836 ;  stnco 
which  a  fixed  duty  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  has  been  imposed  on  all  teas. 

TEAK,  a  large  Indian  tree  (Tectona  grandit),  having  a  trunk  erect,  lofty,  and 
of  an  enormous  size.  It  has  some  resembhuice  to  oak  in  its  timber,  but  its  quality 
is  reckoned  preferable  for  shipbuilding  ;  and  the  country  ships  of  India,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  vessels  trading  between  India  and  this  country,  are  constructed  of  it. 
It  is  easily  worked,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  and  durable.  Alternate  exposure 
to  a  vertical  sun  and  to  the  drenching  rain  of  the  wet  monsoons,  which  would  rend 
in  pieces  European  oak,  produce  no  iigurious  effect  upon  teak.  Being  ot'  an  oily 
nature,  it  also  possesses  the  valuable  property  of  preserving  iron,  while  <»k  destrojra 
it.  The  teak  most  esteemed  is  grown  in  the  Ghauts.  There  are  also  ext^isive 
forests  of  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawady  in  Birmah ;  and  it  is  hirgely  exported 
from  Rangoon  to  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  India.  Its  quality,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Malabar  for  shipbuilding,  tias  been  found  fitter  for  machinery. 

African  Tbak  is  a  name  improperly  given  to  a  species  of  timber  largely  imported  firom  Sierra 
Leone.  Though  for  some  purposes  usaul,  it  is  destitute  of  several  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
of  teak,  and  is,  in  fi&ct,  the  product  of  an  entirely  different  tree. 

TEXAS,  a  republic  of  N.  America,  between  tlit-  United  States  and  ^^es:ieo,  ex- 
tending from  latitude  26'*  to  38''  N.,  and  from  l<)jv^tuile  n"  to  107*  W.  Af«a, 
310,000  sq.  miles.  Population,  350,000.  Texas  is  nn  into^^ral  not  a  federal  republic. 
Texas  was  formerly  a  province  of  Mexico ;  but  having  ^v  «:^ei  |>«o;it{>d  elUfftv  by  Aggli^AaiHri- 
cans,  disputes  arose,  and  afterwards  an  hisnrrection,  which  r^u^tiM].  April  SI,  ladS^lnllalod*- 
pendence.  by  the  defeat  of  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  presi  1 .  m  < .  jit  S.-m  Jai'Into.  It  ti  ha^  m  An* 
and  a  fertile  country,  mostly  level,  and  well  suited  for  the  -*  --^'^^  "f  •i^^yiaw,  wtakb  li  l^scrini)^ 
tural  staple.    The  grahis  chiefly  cultivated  are  maise  an  '  <]t  the  K'«rlni^  tif  ltve^«iii«|| 

forms  the  principal  occupation,  especially  in  the  prairies.  '  Mt-«,  fin'J  indiidiria}  p 

b  mainly  dependent  on  its  continuance,  as  the  climate  i  "1  ruluiciiiiii  tar  frf«  1 

The  position  of  the  country,  however,  is  fisvourable  for  U.vvs ,  mi  J  in  ri^'iirknt'^  f^t  i   " 
other  products  sent  to  Britain,  partly  by  way  of  New  Orleiri , ,  ;  \i>-  T  vEEvnfl  ln<iHjrt  mai 
fta    There  Is  also  a  considerabl«  Inland  trade  with  the  United  ^utesj  oi  Hanta  V^  to  i 
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foods  an  brought  by  way  of  Flttsbtirg  and  St  Louis.  The  Texan  ports  ftre,  OalTeston,  Ha- 
tagorda  Bay,  and  Aransas.  The  currency  and  weights  are  sfanilar  to  those  of  the  United  States ; 
bat  some  of  the  measures  are  Mexican.  Texas  was  recognised  by  the  United  States,  Match  3, 
1837 :  and  treaties  were  condnded  with  France.  September  Sff,  1839,  and  with  Britain,  Norember 
16,  IMii.    For  furtlier  Information,  see  Ke$medyt  Texoi, 

THREAD  (Ft. /?•/.  Ger,  Zwim,  Dii,Garen,  li.  Refe.  Vor,  Fio.  Sp.JTO), 
Torxai,  Ros.  Niiki),  a  small  line,  formed  by  twiBiing  together  fibres  of  flax,  cot- 
ton, or  silk.  The  Tarioas  kinds  need  in  sewing,  and  in  makins  bobbin  net,  and  some 
other  textile  fabrics,  consist  of  two  or  more  yams^  firmly  twisted  together. 

TILES  (Fr.  TuUet,  Ger.  Dachatiegel),  a  kind  of  thin  brick,  or  ^ate  of  baked 
clay,  Qsed  chiefiy  for  covering  roofs,  but  occasionally  also  for  paring  floors  and 
making  drains.    Down  to  1833,  an  excise  duty  was  leried  in  Britain  on  tiles. 

TIMBER,  wood  adapted  for  house  or  ship  Duildin^.  The  trade  in  timber  is  one 
of  /|reftt  extent  and  importance.  A  considerable  portion  of  that  (Oak)  used  in  ship- 
bnuding  is  of  home-growth,  but  the  greater  portion  of  that  (Pine)  employed  m 
*  ^     ^'^  sources  of  supply  being  the  countries  around  the 


house-carpentry  is  imported,— the  source  ,  ^  

Baltic,  espeoiallv  Prussia  and  Norway^  and  our  colonies  in  N.  America.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  N.  of  Europe  is  generally  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  much  of  the  colonial 
timber  is  Tery  inferior.  Teak  is  brought  from  Africa,  mi^ogany  from  Honduras 
and  other  places,  and  cabinet  and  dye  woods  fh)m  a  variety  of  quarters ;  but  these 
scarcely  enter  into  competition  with  the  timb^  of  N.  America  and  the  Baltic.  The 
duty  on  foreign  timber  was,  in  1787,  only  6s.  8d.  the  load  of  50  cubic  feet ;  but  it 
was  gradually  raised  until,  in  1804,  it  amounted  to  258.  In  1810,  it  was  raised  to 
54s.  8d. ;  and  from  1814  to  1820,  it  was  64s.  lid.  and  65s.  the  load.  Colonial  timber 
was  admitted  free  until  1798,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  of  S  per  cent,  ad  valorem  : 
but  ^e  trade  in  this  kind  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1803,  when  the  duty  was  changed 
to  a  specific  rate  of  2s.  per  load ;  which,  nowever,  was  abolished  in  1806.  fVom 
this  year  colonial  timber  was  admitted  free  until  1821,  when  a  duty  of  10s.  the  load 
was  imposed,  and  at  same  time  the  dutj  on  European  timber  reduced  fh>m  656.  to 
55s.  the  load,  leaving  a  preference  duty  m  operation  of  45s. ;  which  system  continued 
till  1842.  These  differential  duties  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  timber 
of  N.  America  for  the  superior  produce  of  the  N.  of  Europe.  The  average  annual 
importation  of  JN.  American  timber,  only  16,533  loads  in  the  five  years  from  1803  to 
1807,  i^ually  increased,  until,  on  an  averaip  of  the  five  years,  1829-1833,  it 
amounted  to  412,682  loads  ;  while  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber  fell  off  in  the 
same  period  from  232^77  loads  to  122,783  loads.  In  1841,  the  consumption  of 
foreign  and  colonial  timber  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  duty  derived  therefrom, 
were  as  follow :— Battens,  deals,  and  staves,  177,058  great  hundreds  (120),  £778,990; 
timber,  8  in.  sq.  and  upwards,  from  British  America,  613,679  loads,  £337,795  ;  do. 
from  other  parts,  131,479  loads,  £370,302  :  making  in  all,  of  revenue,  £1.487,087. 

Proposals  for  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  were  made  by  Earl  Grey's  govern- 
ment m  1831,  and  by  Lord  Melbourne's  in  1841 ;  but  nothmg  was  emsct^  until 
184t^  when  the  duty  on  colonial  timber  was  reduced  to  Is.  per  load.  At  same  time, 
foreign  timber  was  lowered  to  30s.  the  load ;  deals,  356. ;  and  after  October  10, 
1842,  to  258.  and  dOs.  respectively.  The  mode  of  charging  the  duty  was  also  im- 
proved. Formerly  it  vras  disproportionably  heavy  on  the  smallest  and  least  valu- 
able kinds  of  deals,  battens,  and  planks  ;  while,  in  measuring  unsawn  timber,  the 
cubio  contents  were,  it  is  alleged,  over-estimated  frt>m  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  and  the 
sawers  complained  that  timber  partly  cut  up  was  charged  proportionally  lower 
than  in  the  log,  by  which  their  interests  were  needlessly  injured. 

TIN  (Fr.  Fer  hlane,  Ger.  Weissblech),  a  white  brilliant  metal.  Its  surface  is 
but  slowly  impaired  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  nor  is  it  oxidized  even  by  tho 
combined  agency  of  air  and  moisture.  Its  malleability  is  very  considerable.  In 
ductility  and  tenacity  it  is  inferior  to  several  metals.  It  is  soft  and  inelastic. 
Sp.  gr.  7'2.  Fusing  point,  442*  Fahr.  It  is  employed,  when  in  a  liquid  state,  in  Hn- 
nmg  or  covering  iron  and  copper  plates,  to  protect  them  from  rust ;  also  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  great  variety  of  utensils.  Alloyed  vrith  lead  it  forms  pewter.  It  is 
likewibe  used  in  the  process  of  enamelling ;  in  silvering  looking-glasses ;  by  dyers, 
when  solved,  to  heignten  red  colours  ;  and  for  many  other  purposes. 

Tin  is  rather  a  scarce  metal :  it  is  principally  found  in  primitive  rocks,  and  oc- 
ours  disseminated  in  them,  and  in  beds,  but  prmcipally  in  veins,  mostly  in  a  state 
of  crystidlization,  being  rarelv  compact,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  by  other 
minerals.  The  ore  from  whicn  it  is  chiony  obtained  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal.  Tin 
is  found  abundanUy  in  Cornwall  and  the  western  part  of  Devonshire :  it  is  also 
procured  in  Germany.  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  in  Europe  ;  in  Chili  and  Mesioo>  in 
Amerioa ;  and  in  Malaoca  and  Banca,  in  Ana. 
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BuTiSRTnr/^TheaimittlprodoMoftlMtinminMaiid  worteofConnmllis  crtiimtedatltlO 
torn,  worth  from  i;65  to  £80  a-ton.  About  30,000  cwt*.  of  unwroogtit  tio  nn  umuaUy  espott«d 
from  Britain,  chiefly  to  France,  Italy,  and  Rtueia ;  which  ]m  ezdudve  of  tin  and  pewter  waitg 
and  tin  piatee,  in  dechu«d  value  nearly  £400,000,  sent  to  the  United  Btatet,  Italy,  Gennaay, 
France,  the  ooloniet,  &c  From  10,000  to  dO.ooo  cwta.  of  Banca  and  Malay  ^  ve  baiidee  im- 
ported ftir  re-exportation  to  the  continrat  and  the  United  States. 
TINCAL.    [Borax.] 

•  TOBACCO  (Du.7ViAa*.  Fr.  Tabae.  Ger,  Taback,  It,  Tabaoeo.  Por.  &  Sp. 
Tabaco,  Has.  Tabak.  Arab.  Bujjerbang,  MaL  Tambracoo,  Chin.  Sanghgen)^ 
the  dried  Btimnlating  narcotio  leaves  of  a  plant  indi^noos  to  America,  bat  exten- 
rively  cultivated  in  Uie  Old  World,— its  use.  either  for  smoking,  chewinur,  or  snuff- 
ing, being  now  common  in  aU  countries.  Tnere  are  several  species,— the  principal 
being  the  Nicotiana  Tabacum^  grown  in  Virginia,  the  great  commercial  source  of 
the  ^weed.*'  It  is  an  annual  herb,  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  March  in  prepared 
protected  beds,  from  which  it  is  transplanted  in  May  ;  and  it  attains  perfection  in 
September.  It  has  then  a  stem  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  bearing  large  ob- 
long spear-shaped  leaves,  which,  after  being  gathered,  and  cured  b;^  fermentation 
ana  drying,  are  ranged  horizontally  and  pressed  in  the  hogdieads  in  which  they 
are  exported^  the  finest,  however,  being  generally  made  into  a  kind  of  rolls. 
Tobacco  requires  considerable  heat  to  come  to  perfection,  but  with  care  it  may  be 
r^ired  in  temperate  climates  :  and  it  is  thus  cultivated  to  a  ^[reat  extent  in  Hol- 
land. France,  Prussia,  and  otner  countries,  in  several  of  which  the  trade  is,  for 
fiscal  purposes,  monopolized  by  the  government.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  rearing  of  tobacco,  see  Porter' $  Tropioal  Agriculture. 

Tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  SpanlardB  and  Portngneee,  who  acquired  the  baMt 
of  smoking  firom  the  natives  of  America ;  and  it  was  brought  to  Bnciand  by  Raleigh  and  his  co- 
adventurers,  1386.  Its  use  afterwards  increased  rapidly.  The  pUnung  of  tobacco  was  even  intro- 
duced into  England;  in  which,  notwithstanding  several  prohibiUons,  it  was  oontinoed  tmtil 
the  Restoration,  when,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  the  exclusive  supply  of  the  home  markel 
was  secured  to  the  American  colonisu;  though'  its  cultivation  in  Irdand  was  permitted  until  a 
recent  period.  Tobacco  having  been  always  the  sul^)ect  of  an  extensive  smnnUng,  enec^lW 
before  1825,  the  custom-house  accounts  of  the  trade  cannot  be  hnpUdtlv  relM  on.  In  IMS, 
the  quantity  of  unmanufkctured  tobacco  imported  into  the  United  Kmgdom  amounted  to 
38,804,641  lbs. ;  of  manufoctured  and  snuff,  733,93?  lbs. ;  total.  38,998,578  Ibsu :  of  which  about 
I9-S0th8  were  brought  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  Cuba,  Colombia, 
Hayti,  and  the  East  Indies.  The  total  quantity  entered  for  consumption  in  the  same  year  was 
S8,378,062  lbs. ;  the  surplus  imported  b^ng  re-exported  chiefly  to  GerAiany,  Holland,  Belglam, 
Bpiain,  Portugal,  Italy,  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Dealers  distinsuish  between  sMp  and  let^,  or  ttriv4eaftaA  hcmd-work{  the  former  being  the 
tedinical  name  for  that  from  which  the  stem  of  the  leaf  has  been  taken  away,  b^re  the  latter  is 
packed,  whereas  hand-work  is  the  leaf  packed  whole,  stem  and  alL  Upon  the  arrival  of  tobacco 
m  Britain  it  is  lodged  in  bonded  warehouses,  where  every  cask  is  opened,  and  the  portion  which 
from  dunage  is  considered  to  be  not  worth  paying  dutv  upon,  removed  uid  consumed.  Afterwards, 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  manufacturer,  who  communicates  to  it  one  of  the  three  forms  in  which  it  is 
used— common  tobacco,  cigars,  or  snuff. 

I%«  IhUp  in  Britain  on  foreign  unmanufactured  tobacco  was  In  1786  only  lOd.  pa*  lb. ;  but  Id 
1787  it  was  increased  to  Is.  3d. ;  in  1796^0  Is.  7d. ;  and  afterwards  gradually  to  4s.  in  1815 ;  which 
high  rate  was  continued  until  1825,  when  it  was  reduced  to  Ss.,— the  existing  rate.  Am  the  price 
of  tobacco  in  bond  varies  from  Sid.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  the  duty  li  from  600  to  1440  per  cent. :  the  ave- 
rage rate  is  about  900  per  cent.  ThelrishdutieswereasshnilatedtothoseofBritafaiin  ISlSw  Tba 
net  revenue  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  article  is  about  £3,500,000 ;  only  two  foreign 
commodities— sugar  and  tea— bringins  in  a  larger  sum. 

The  duty  was  collected  both  througn  the  customs  and  excise  unto  1825,  since  wfaldi  it  has  been 
levied  wholly  by  the  customs.  A  strict  survey  of  the  manufacturers  was,  however,  maintained  by 
the  excise  until  1840,  when  it  was  abolished  (3  &  4  Yict.  o.  18) ;  but  the  smuggling  and  adultera- 
tion alleged  to  be  practised,  led  in  1842  to  a  partial  re-establishment  of  the  excise  surveillance  by 
the  5  &  6  Vict  c  9& 

Tobacco  is  prohibited  to  be  imported  In  vessels  of  less  than  180  tons,  or  exp<ffted  In  thoso 
under  70  tons ;  and  the  places  of  import  are  limited  to  London  and  Liverpool  (to  which 
two  nearly  the  whole  is  brought),  and  a  few  other  principal  ports.  A  diarge  of  is.  per  hbd.  is  made 
on  its  beim  pbued  in  the  bonded  warehouse,  and  the  same  when  it  is  taken  out ;  but  no  othm  rent 
is  due  for  five  vears.  On  being  re-shipped  it  is  subject  to  an  altowance  of  shrinkage  fhmi  the  seller 
to  the  buyer  of  30  lbs.  per  hhd.  on  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  15  lbs.  per  hhd.  onMarytauid,  on  the 
landing  weighU :  the  draff  of  the  former  8  lbs.,  and  the  latter  4  lbs.,  with  a  tret  on  all  sorU  of  4  Iba. 
per  104  lbs.  When  taken  out  for  home  consumption  the  same  allowanoes  of  draff  and  tret  ar« 
made  as  for  exportation,  and  the  duty  is  charged  on  the  net  weight.    [Cubtom8  RaouLAnoira.} 

TOLU  BALSAM,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Myroxybon  lolutferumy  is  dTa  brown- 
ish-yellow  colour,  transparent,  with  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  white  balsam  of 
Peru.  It  is  imported  from  South  America  in  earthenware  jars  or  tin  cases  ;  but  it 
is  much  adulterated. 

TON,  a  British  measure  of  weisht,  equal  20  cwts.  or  2240  lbs.  aToirdupois ;  in 
the  measurement  of  a  ship,  it  is  reckoned  at  40  cubic  feet. 

T0NNA6B  of  a  Ship,  is  properly  an  expression  for  its  interior  eapacity  by  the 
number  of  tons  of  sea-water  which  it  could  contain ;  therefore,  if  the  interior 
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▼olome  were  found  in  onbio  feet,  on  dividing  that  Tolome  by  35  (the  nomber  of 
cubic  feet  of  sea-water  e<|aal  in  weight  to  one  ton),  the  quotient  would  be  the  ton- 
Da^  required.  In  practice,  howerer,  it  hae  been  found  conirenient  to  adopt  em- 
pirical rules  for  finding  the  tonnage  of  ships.  Prior  to  1 836,  the  established  method 
in  this  country  was  founded  on  very  erroneous  principles.  By  considering  the 
breadth  and  depth  nearly  the  same,  tne  rule  imphed  the  square  of  the  breadth ; 
ftnd  hence  increasing  the  breadth  of  a  yessel  increased  her  nominal  tonnaffe  for 
the  payment  of  dues  more  than  it  increased  her  real  capacity.  Vessels,  accorcungly, 

'"''"*>  dan- 


to  be  built  narrow  and  deep  ^  and  thus  not  only  less  efficient  but  highly  (   _ 

Serous.    But  this  permcious  practice  was  abolished,  and  an  improved  system  intro- 
need,  by  the  act  6  &  B  Wm.  IV.  c.  56,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract :~ 
"      *  tiply  theie  three  measurements  together,  and, 

dividing  the  product  by  93*4.  the  quotient  will 


Veitdt  not 
being 


.    ^led  bjf  stecmtt  preTions  to 
,  must  be  measured  while  the  hold 


is  clear,  thus : — Divide  the  length  of  the  upper- 
deck  between  the  after  part  of  the  stem  and  the 
fore  part  of  the  stem-post  into  six  equal  parts. 
DepUu,— At  the  foremost,  the  middle,  and  the 
aftermost  of  those  points  of  division,  measure  in 
feet  and  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  the  depths  from 
the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck  to  the  ceiling 
at  the  limber  strake.  In  the  case  of  a  break  in 
the  uppoMleck,  the  depths  are  to  be  measured 
from  a  line  stretched  in  a  continuation  of  the 
deck.  Br«(id(A«.— Divide  each  of  those  three 
depths  toito  five  equal  parts,  and  measure  the 
inside  breadths  at  oneflfth  and  at  four-flfths 
from  the  upper<deck  of  the  foremost  and  after- 
most depths,  and  at  two>flflht  and  four-fifths 
from  the  upper-deck  of  the  midship  depth. 
Length^-Attmitihe  midship  depth  measure  the 
length  of  the  vessel  from  the  after-part  of  the 
Item  to  the  for»>part  of  the  stem^xMt ;  then  to 
twice  the  midship  depth  add  the  foremost  and 
the  aftermost  depths  for  the  sum  of  the  depths ; 
add  together  the  upper  and  lower  breadths  at 
the  foremost  dirision,  three  times  the  upper 
Iffeadth,  and  the  lower  breadth  at  the  midship 
division,  and  the  upper  and  twice  the  lower 
breadth  at  the  after  division,  for  the  sum  of  the 
breadths ;  then  multiply  the  sum  of  the  depths 
by  the  sum  of  the  breadths,  and  this  product  by 
the  length,  and  divide  the  final  product  by  3600, 
whldi  will  ffive  the  number  <^  tons  for  register. 
If  the  veasd  have  a  poop  or  half-deck,  or  a  break 
in  the  upper-deck,  measure  the  inside  mean 
length,  breadth,  and  height  of  such  part  thereof 
as  may  be  included  wiihln  the  bulkhead,— 4nul< 


be  the  number  of  tons  to  be  added  to  the  result 
as  above  found.  In  open  vessels,  the  depths 
are  to  be  measured  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
upper  strake. 

In  tteam-vets^t  the  tonnage  due  to  the  cub- 
ical contents  of  the  engine-room  must  be  do- 
ducted  ;  the  contents  being  ascertained  thus : — 
Measure  the  inside  length  of  the  engine-room  in 
feet  and  decimal  paru  of  a  foot  from  the  fore- 
most to  the  aftermost  bulkhead,  then  multiply 
the  said  length  by  the  depth  of  the  vessel  at  the 
midship  diviBion,  and  the  product  by  the  inside 
breadth  at  the  same  division,  at  two-flfths  of  the 
depth  firom  the  deck,  taken  as  aforesaid,  and 
divide  the  last  product  by  98*4,  and  the  quotient 
will  be  the  tonnage  of  the  engtee-room. 

The  length  of  the  engine-room  and  the  ton« 
nage  due  to  its  cubical  contents  must  be  set 
forth  in  the  registry ;  and  any  alteration  on  them 
wiU  require  a  new  rsgistry. 

Vesseto  whose  tonnage  u  required  when  tbelr 
cargoes  are  on  board,  must  be  measured  thus : 
— Measure  first  the  length  on  the  upper-deck, 
between  the  after-part  of  the  stem  and  the  fore- 
part of  the  stern-post;  secondly,  the  inside 
breadth  on  the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck,  at 
the  middle  pobit  of  the  length ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  depth  from  the  under  side  of  the  upper-deck 
down  the  pump-well  to  the  skhi ;  multiply  these 
three  dimensions  together,  and  divMe  the  pro- 
duct by  130 :  the  quotient  will  be  the  amount  of 
the  registered  tonnage. 

The  amount  so  ascertained  mutt  be  carved 
on  the  main  beam  of  each  vessel. 


TONTINE,  a  loan  raised  on  life  annuities,  with  the  benefit  of  surriTorship. 
Thus,  an  annuity  at  a  certain  rate  of  interest  is  granted  to  a  number  of  subscribers, 
who  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  ages  ;  and  annually  the  whole  funa 
of  each  class  is  shared  among  its  surviyors,  till  at  last  it  (alls  to  one,  and  on  his 
death  it  reverts  to  the  party  who  established  the  tontine.  The  term  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan. 

TOPAZ,  an  ornamental  stone,  in  considerable  estimation.  It  occurs  massive, 
in  rounded  pieces,  and  crystallized  in  prisms.  Sp.  gr.  3*5.  It  is  sometimes  limpid 
and  nearly  transparent,  or  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  green,  blue,  or  red,  and 
translucent.  It  becomes  electric  by  heat,  with  polarity.  Topaz  occurs  chiefly  in 
Minas  Novas  in  Brazil,  and  the  Ural  Mountains ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  German 
tin  mines,  the  Moume  Mountains  in  Ireland,  and  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire. 

TORTOISE-SHELL  (Malay,  SUik  kurakura).  the  scales  of  the  tortoise  ;  used 
for  combe,  snufl'boxes.  spectacles,  as  well  as  for  inlaying  and  various  other  works. 
There  are  several  kinds  both  of  land  and  marine  tortoises,  but  the  shell  of  commerce 
is  usually  obtained  from  a  marine  species  found  within  the  tropics,  called  the  ca- 
retta  or  hawksbill  tortoise,  the  Tatudo  imbricata  of  Linnsus.  Tortoise-shell 
abounds  in  the  seas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  and  it  is  imported  extensively  from 
Singapore.    An  inferior  kind  is  brought  from  the  West  Indies. 

TOYS  (Du.  Speelffoed.  Fr.  JoueU,  Bimbeiott.  Ger.  SpielMeuff,  SpeiUaehen, 
It.  TrattuUi),  children's  jpUythings,  baubles,  and  trifling  ornaments  of  all  sorts, 
liiese  articles  form,  in  this  country,  the  subject  of  an  immense  commerce.  Bir- 
mingham, denominated  by  Burke  *^the  toyshop  of  Europe,"  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  ornaments,  tnukets,  and  bgouterie ;  and  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  toys  an  made  in  London  aad  other  citieg  throoghout  tb«  king- 
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dom ;  besidw  which,  considerable  qoantitiee  ire  imp<Hied  from  HoUaad,  GerBuay, 
France,  India,  and  China. 

TRADE.    [CoMMEiicB.) 

TRADE- wlNDS,a  name  given  to  certain  remarkable  aerial  enrrentsyon  aeowmft 
of  their  signal  importance  in  commerce. 

In  thoM  parta  of  the  AtUntle  and  Padflc  Oceant  which  are  remote  from  the  faifloeDce  of  tfM 
land,  between  the  limits  of  about  28*"  or  30^  N.  and  8.  latitude,  there  it  a  constant  easteriy  wind. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  equator  it  blows  from  between  thenoKh  and  the  east,  and  on  the  eootli 
tide  from  between  the  south  and  the  east,  inclining  more  to  the  north  and  sonthoKOordinf  t«  the 
distance  fh>m  the  equator :  these  winds  are  denominated  the  N.B.  and  8.B.  tratU'Wimdt/  and  are 
produced  by  a  roodifleation  of  the  currents  of  cold  ab  flowfaif  from  thenolesto tbeequtttor,  caused 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  The  direction  and  extent  of^he  trade- winds  vary  with 
the  season  of  the  year;  uid  in  some  parts  of  the  world  their  course  is  entir^  altered.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  modifications  of  the  trade-winds  are  the  Indian  Moif  soona. 

TRAGACANTH,  or  GUM-DRaGON,  a  gnm  produced  by  a  species  of  Atira- 
gcUut  growing  in  Persia  and  Turkey.  It  is  more  costly,  and  extremely  diffinent 
in  many  of  its  properties  from  gum-arabic.  The  finest  kind  occurs  in  twisted, 
Termicular,  rounded  or  elongated  pieces,  almost  transparent,  whitish,  brittle,  in- 
odorous, with  a  slifhtly  bitter  taste.  It  is  also  found  in  large  tears,  of  a  Termicular 
form,  a  reddish  colour,  and  mixed  with  impurities.  It  is  used  in  topieal  dyeing, 
and  in  pharmacy  for  making  powders  into  troches. 

TREACLE,  the  viscid  brown  syriip  which  drains  f^om  sugar  when  refining. 

TRET,  a  deduction  of  4  lbs.  for  erery  104  lbs.  f^om  the  weight  of  goods  for  dasC  &e. 

TRIPOLI,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbary  States,  consists  mefly  of  a  line  of 
coast,  extending  about  800  miles  along  the  Mediterranean,  firom  Cape  Razatin  to 
Port  Bomba.    Population,  660,000.    It  is  nominally  a  dependency  of  the  Porte. 

For  a  few  miles  inhmd,  the  oounti^  is  <^  exuberant  fertili^,  but  beyond  this  the  interior 
consists  either  of  sandy  deserts,  or  of  the  barren  mountainous  dbtricts  of  Oarian  and  Maaalata. 
The  coast  tract  im)duce8  in  luxuriance  many  articles  peculiar  to  the  finest  tropical  dimati 
and  com  is  raised  in  abundance.    The  date  forms  the  staple  of  the  interior  and  sandy  distrida. 


The  coast  tract  i»roduce8  in  luxuriance  many  artides  peculiar  to  the  finest  tropical  **!«Tnntftg 
od  com  is  raised  in  abundance.    The  date  forms  the  staple  of  the  interior  and  sandy  distrida. 
TripoU^  the  capital  and  chief  port,  is  situated  on  a  nedc  of  land  projecting  a  short  distanee  Into 


thesea,inlat.39«ftyN.long.l3»irB.  Pop.  £5,000.  Exports,  wool,  drugs,  madder  roots,  barilla, 
hides,  goat  and  sheep  skins  dressed,  salt,  trona,  ostridi  feathers,  gold-dust,  ivoiy,  gum.  dried 
fhiits  and  dates,  lotus-beans,  eassol-renere,  saffron,  bullocks.  she<»>,  and  poultry.  Importo,  ma- 
nuCtetnred  goods,  colonials,  timber,  and  naval  stores.  The  principal  Interooune  is  with  the  Levant, 
HalU.  and  Tunis. 

TRIPOLI,  an  earthy  substance  used  in  polishing  hard  bodies. 

TROY,  a  term  applied  to  the  English  weight  for  the  precious  metals.  [liBASUBBS.] 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a  name  given  to  the  practice  of  payin/|[  woricmen  in  goods 
instead  of  money.  Though  attended  with  some  advantages,  it  was  found  to  be 
susceptible  of  Tery  great  abuses.  It  was  accordingly  prohibited  under  penalties 
by  1  &  2  Wm.  IV.  c.  32. 

TRUFFLE,  a  delicate  subterranean  fungus  {Tuber  cibarium),  esteemed  a.s  an 
article  of  diet.    It  is  imported  from  France  and  Italy. 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  lies  betwixt  Algiers  on  the  W.  and  Tripoli 
on  the  E.  Area,  72,000  sq.  nules.  Population,  2,000.000.  The  monarch,  or  iejf, 
possesses  absolute  power,  and  is  now  independent  of  the  Porte. 

This  state  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  large  peninsula,  stretchhu;  into  the  Mediterranean  to  within 
less  than  100  miles  of  Sicily.  The  climate  is  fine,  and  the  soO  fertile,  except  when  the  usual  rains 
are  withheld.  All  the  coast  is  capable  of  bearing  cotton,  suiar,  and  spfcsei.  Indigo  and  sOk  migirt 
also  be  procured  with  a  Httle  care.  The  mountains  near  the  capital  oontafai  sUver,  ec^per,  and 
lead,  and  near  Porto  Farina  there  is  one  of  qukdcsilTer ;  but  the  mines  are  not  woriced. 

Tunit^  the  capital  and  chief  port,  is  an  irreguhuiy  built  and  dirty  town,  fai  laL  36*  48^  N.,  long.  10* 
le'  B.  Pop.  190,000.  The  staple  exports  are  olive-oO,  wool,  red  caps,  grain,  hides,  gold-dost,  Irory, 
sponges,  tunny  fish,  wax,  and  soap,  the  whole  amounting  aanoaUy  to  about  £370,000.  The  im- 
ports are  woollens,  cottons,  linens,  with  eoffra,  spices,  sugar,  metals,  silk,  wine,  Jse.  The  gov 
erament  monopolises  the  trade  in  many  articles ;  as  tobacco,  wax,  wool,  and  provisions,  whidi  it 
farms  out  to  individuals.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with  Marseilles.  WUh  Britain  there  is  little 
trade,  except  through  the  medium  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

TUNNY,  a  large  fish  {Thyrnntu  vulgaris)  belonging  to  the  mackerel  teibe,— the 
object  of  imiportant  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean. 

TURBOT,  a  flat  fish  iWumbut  nuunmus),  weighing  generally  trom  5  to  10  lbs., 
taken  on  nearly  aU  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  principaJiy  off  Scarborou^  It  b  in 
season  from  Mtkj  to  Michaelmas. 

TURKEY,  Oft  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  embraces— !«/,  European  Twrkey, 
which,  including  the  dependencies  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Serria,  comprises, 
excepting  Qreece,  almost  the  whole  of  the  great  easterly  peninsnU  of  S.  Europe, 
ejctending  firom  lat  39«  to  48}*'  N.,  and  from  long.  15}°  to  29**  E.  Area.  210,000 
BO.  miles  ',  population,  14,000,000.  2d.  Asiatic  Turkey,  comprising  Asia  Minor,  the 
aqjacent  iaiaadsy  the  greater  part  of  Armenia  ana  Karaigtan,  with  Syria  and 
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PmkstiiM,  M«eopotaiiii»,  and  a  portion  of  Arabia.  Area,  437,000  sq.  milee  ;  pop. 
10,000,000.  The  empire  likewise  indndes  Egypt  and  other  AfHcan  districts  ;  but 
these  are  now  merelj  nominal  dependencies.  Goveinment,  despotic,  bat  tempered 
by  the  laws  of  the  Koran. 

Barop««i  Tnrkflj  may  be  considered  a  mountainons  ooontry,  though  it  has  some  Ttry  extenslTe 
plains,— theprtnclpal  being  that  comprising  Wallachia,  MoIdaTia,  and  Bulgaria ;  considerable 
portions  of  Tnxace,  Macedonia,  and  ThesMly  are  also  leveL  The  countrv  generally  Is  well  watered 
Dy  the  Danube,  Save,  and  other  rivers.  Asia  Minor  consists  chi^y  or  an  extensive  table-land, 
traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  mountain-ranges,  which  extend  into  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  Towards 
the  8.  the  surface  spreads  out  into  extentive  plains,  naturallv  fnrtile,  but  at  present  desert  and  unin- 
habited, except  the  coast  district  of  Syria,  which  contains  the  lofty  chain  of  Lebanon. 

The  dimate  of  European  Turkey  is  colder  and  mon  changeable  than  that  of  the  parts  of  Italy 
and  ^lain  under  the  same  latitudes ;  and  that  of  Asiatic  Tnrkev  is  almost  equally  variable.  The 
relative  temperature  of  the  different  divisions  is  best  indicated  by  thehr  vegetable  products.  In 
Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  oak  and  dm ;  B.  of  the  Balkan,  the  country,  besides  forests  of  sycamore,  carob,  and  ptone 
trees,  contains  vinmrds  and  ordiards,  but  is  destitute  of  the  olive,  which  does  not  thrive  K.  of 
fau.  40^.  The  productions  of  Albania  resemble  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy ;  and  in 
Tbessaly— the  garden  of  European  Turkey— oil,  wine,  cotton,  tobacco,  figs,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
»nd  lemons  grow  to  perfection.  The  vegetatton  is  similar  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  Aula 
Minor.  In  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  the  olive  and  orange  ripen  only  in  the  warmer  valleys.  S.  of 
Taurus  we  enter  an  entirely  new  region,  where  the  date,  banana,  sugar>cane,  and  indigo,  be- 
token  a  doae  raproach  to  the  products  of  tropical  dimate!*. 

Bvcry  braaen  of  industry  is  in  a  backward  state  In  Tnricey.  In  most  parts  power  makes  law ; 
and  there  Is  no  real  security  of  propertv.  The  cultivators  are  congregated  in  villages,  and  agri- 
culture is  hi  a  very  mde  condition.  StiO,  so  great  is  the  fertility,  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  com 
for  exportation.  The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  maiae,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  buckwheat. 
Wine  Is  grown  in  most  of  the  European  provinces ;  oil  chiefly  la  the  AsUtic ;  flax,  hemp,  saffron, 
cotton,  tobacco,  castor-oil,  and  madder  are  also  reared ;  likewise  silk,  especially  round  firusa.  In 
Asfai  Minor.    Sheep  and  goats  furnish  the  prindpal  animal  food  of  the  people. 

ManufiMtures  appear  formerly  to  have  attained  greater  excellence  than  was  to  be  expected ; 
jot  of  late  years  tbev  have  been  depressed  by  foreign  competition,  and  the  domestto  weaving  of 
cotton  stulu  for  Camtly  use  is  now  stnnost  the  only  branch  of  consequence.    €k>pper,  lead,  iron, 


bat  of  late  years  tbev  have  been  depressed  by  foreign  competition,  and  the  domestto  weaving  of 
cotton  stulu  for  Camtly  use  is  now  sinnost  the  only  branch  of  consequence.    C  *    "    ' 

and  other  metab  exist  in  various  parts ;  but  mbilng  industry  Is  little  pursued. 

Commerce  Is  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads ;  and  almost  all  merchandise  is  conveved  throughont 
the  country  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  horses.  In  European  Turiiey,  after  Constantinople,  Adrian- 
ople,  8alonka^  and  Bucharest  in  Wallachia,  are  the  pr&dpal  trading  dttes ;  uid,  next  to  Smyrna, 
Trebisonde  and  Aleppo  are  the  chief  in  Asia,  being  the  seats  of  an  extensive  caravui  trade  with 
Persia,  Bussora.  Bagdad,  and  other  places.  The  prindpal  exports  from  Turkey  are  sheeps*  wool, 
fmw  silk,  goats' hair,  cattle,  horses,  bides,  ddns,  oom,  cotton,  tobacco,  fmit,  mastic  and  other 
gums,  ffUl-nuts,  valonia,  boney,  wax,  saAron,  madder,  anise,  linseed,  turpentbie,  safflower, 
whetstones,  earpets,  leather ;  with  Arabian,  Persian,  and  Indian  goods.  The  chief  hnports  are 
cottons  and  eotton  yam.  linens,  woollens,  and  silks,  tropical  products  and  dye-stuSs,  hardware, 
earthenware,  paper,  and  furs. 

The  trade  between  England  and  Turkey  was  long  noonopoUxed  by  a  diartered  companv,  incor- 
porated U81.  In  I7ft3,  the  chief  abuses  of  the  Tnrkev  Companv  were  removed ;  and  in  1825  it  finally 
■orreDdered  Its  privilegca.  The  dedared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from 
the  United  Ktaifdom  to  Turkey,  on  an  average  of  the  liveycars  tol84l,  was  £1,802,531 ;  about  three- 
fourths  of  which  consisted  of  cotton  manufactures  and  yam :  the  remainder  chiefly  of  refined  sugar, 
Iron  and  steel,  woollens,  machinery,  coal,  plate  and  Jewdlery,  hardware,  earthenware,  tinwares, 
haberdashery  and  Ifaiens :  nearly  one-hal(of  theee  goods  are  forwarded  to  Persia,  mostly  by  way  of 
Constanttawple  and  Trebisonde.  These  are  exdusive  of  British  products  shipped  to  Syria  and 
Palestine,  amounting  to  nearly  £880,000  yearly,  principally  cottons.  Besides  these,  coffee,  spkes, 
and  other  fotdgn  and  oolonkU  artides  are  shipped  from  Bnghmd  to  Turkey.  The  principal  exporto 
from  Turkey  to  Britain  are  raishis,  figs,  valonia,  raw  silk,  opium,  madder,  sheep"!  wool,  skins, 
cotton  wool,  and  sometimes  wheat. 

Trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  English,  Freaeh.  ItaUans,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The 
poUcy  of  the  Porte  in  respect  to  Importations  has  always  been  liberal,  and  the  provision  monopolies 
and  restrictions  which  formerly  existed,  have  it  b  bdieved  been  abolished.  Her  oommerdal  sys- 
tem is  In  fKt  the  best  feature  In  the  government  of  Turkey. 

FoKn.—CantUM>Uinoptet  the  capital,  in  lat.  41*  O'  N.,  long.  28*  SO'  E.,  is  advantageously  situate 
at  the  Jimction  of  the  Bosporus  wHh  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  interior  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  magnifloenee  and  meanness.  Pop.  000,000.  Thetownoccupiesa  triangular  peninsula, 
formfaig,  with  the  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  the  magnificent  port  of  the  Golden  Hom.    This 

£t  is  safe  and  capacious ;  but  the  approach  to  it  in  summer  is  retarded  by  the  unremitted  blow- 
of  the  N.  wind  from  the  Black  Sea  down  the  Boqwms,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  l>ardanelles. 
>  teade  of  Constantinople  is  verv  considerable.  It  bdng  an  entrepot  for  a  great  portion  <^ 
European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  as  well  as  Persia. 

Thechief  other  porU  are— b  European  Turkey,  Galats  fai  Moldavia  on  the  Danube,  and  Bal- 
ooica  hi  Macedonia ;  In  Asiatic  Turkqr,  Smyrna  on  the  W,  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Trebisonde  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  B^root  in  Syria. 

MBAsimn,  Wbioi?ts,  Monsy,  && 


jftesuresaiMi  ir«^«.— The  pik  or  ell  Is  of 
two  kinds;  the  gnater  pik,  caUed  kaUbi  or 
ardUas,  oaed  In  tne  mcaaureoient  of  silks  and 
wooUana,  s  97-90 Imp.  inches;  the  lesser  pik, 
termed  emdauit  used  bi  the  measurement  of 


in  trade  the  pik  Is  reckoned  at  87  Imp.  hiches  = 
i  Imp.  yard.  The  berri,  or  Turkish  mile,  = 
1896  Imp.  yards. 

Thealmnde,  Uqnid  measure,  =  U  Imp.  gal- 
lon neariy,  and  100  almodes  =   115-10  Imp. 


eattoMliMlcarptti,  =  87*00  Imp.  iDcbea;  bat  >  gallons;  thaalmudaofottwdghaSokai. 
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The  fortin,  oorn  meMnre,  of  4  Idllows,  s  S^ 
Imp.  bosheb;  and  100  killowi  =  IS  Imp.  qoMr- 
ten  neariy. 

The  oke  of  4  cheqneee,  or  400  dnme,  =  19600 
troy  gntins  =  8  U».  13  ox.  41  dnum  avoirdu- 
pob ;  the  cantar  or  quintal  of  44  okee,  or  lUO 
rottoH.  =  124*46  Ibe.  avoirdnpois. 

Oold.  BilTcr,  and  precious  stones,  are  weighed 
by  thediequee,  =  490Otroy  grains :  thediequee 
18  divided  into  100  drams,  each  of  16  karas,  or 
64  grains ;  the  dram  =  49ft  troy  mins ;  and  11 
dram  =  1  metical  =  7*k  troy  grains  =s  21  drams 
avoirdupois  nearly.  The  fineness  of  gold  is  ex- 
pressed by  dividing  the  unit  of  ref.-rence  into  S4 
carats,  each  of  4  grains :  the  fineness  of  silver  by 
dividing  it  into  luO  carAts.  each  of  4  grains. 

The  preceding  are  the  Gonstantitiople  weights ; 
but  in  Smyrna,  10((killow9  =  17}  Imp.  quarters ; 

'"  oyma  =  3  killows  of  Oonstanti- 

iriy.  The  cantar  or  quintal  is  7k  bat- 
45  obes,  100  rottoU,  or  18000  drams,  = 


nople  nearl; 


Is  Tery  varlabla.  on  aMoant  of  th«  oonliBMd 
debasement  of  the  cofai.  In  1810,  £l  was  worth 
only  19  piastres ;  but  in  1830  it  was  eqaiD 
to  104,  and  fai  1849  to  neariy  180  piaatrvL 

The  common  or  silver  purse  (teeer)  is  Mt 
piastres ;  the  gold  pone  (kite)  is  dO.OOO  piastres; 
the  fMlw  is  8  common  purses,  or  1000  i^astna. 

Ko  regular  system  of  coinage  exist*  at  iweMat 
in  Turkey.  And  bills  and  prices  are  gen«nBy 
reckoned  by  European  merchants  aeecffding  to 
the  rates  borne  1^  foreign  coins,  particulariy 
Spani^  and  German  dolhuu 

Bills  on  London  are  commonly  drawn  at  61 
days' sight;  on  other  pkoes,  31  days' sight.  No 
uniform  custom  prevails  as  to  days  of  grace. 

A  Treatjf  between  Britain  and  Turkey  in  1838 
engages  the  Porte  '*  to  abolish  all  monopolies  of 
agricultural  produce,  or  of  my  other  artieba 
whatsoever,  as  well  as  all  permita  from  the  kteal 
governors,  eitiier  for  the  purchaae  of  any  artkle, 
or  its  removal  from  one  place  to  another  whsa 
purchased."  It  allows  British  marefaants  to 
purchase,  export,  or  re-sell  all  kinda  of  mer- 
chandise; and  other  powers  are  entitled  to  esta- 
blish their  trade  on  the  same  basis.  The  duties 
it  fixes  are  3  per  cent  ad  vaiortm  oo  all  ipoods 
imported  or  exported,  and  they  are  to  be  sa^J«ct 
to  a  septeonial  revision. 


187*89  lbs.  avoird.    In  other  respects  as  above. 

The  batman  of  Persian  silk  Is  6  okee ;  the 
quintal  of  cotton  yam,  45  okes ;  the  taffee  of 
Btussa  silk,  610  drams;  the  chequee  of  goat- 
wool.  SOOdrams;  thecheqneeofopium,250drams. 

Jforuy.— Accounts  are  stated  in  piastres 
(ffnudt)  of  Mt  paras,  each  mra  consisting  of  2h 
good  or  3  current  aspers.    The  rate  of  exchange 

TURMERIC,  the  dried  roots  or  bulbs  of  a  tropical  plant  iOureuma  lonM\  are 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg~obIong,  tough,  externally  gra^rish,  internally  of  a 
deep  yellow  colour,  with  an  aromatic  smell  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  Onr  sup* 
plies  are  brought  from  Bengal,  Java,  and  China :  of  these  the  Chinese  is  the  be^ 
Turmeric,  ^fter  being  imported,  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  which  is  used  in  dyeing 
and  in  medicine  ;  am  as  a  seasoning,  being  an  ingredient  in  curry. 

TURNSOLE,  a  blue  dye,  obtained  from  a  lichen  found  in  the  Canariea. 

TURPENTINE  (Fr.  Tiribenthine.  Ger.  TurperUin,  It.  TWrn^n/tna),  a  name 
for  several  resinous  juices  of  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe.  These  juices  a^i^ree  in 
most  of  their  properties,  being  originally  fluid  and  transparent,  of  a  strong  and 
rather  pleasant  odour,  and  a  pungent  taste  ;  inflammable  and  soluble  in  oils,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  but  not  in  water.  When  distilled,  they  yield  an  essential  oiL  called 
oil  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  a  solid  matter,  called  rosin,  is  left  in  the  still.  The 
principal  varieties  are~l.  Common  turpentine,  derived  from  thePmtit  svlvesiris, 
and  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  2.  Venice  turpentine,  from  the 
P,  larix^  or  larch  tree.  3.  Chio  turpentine,  from  the  Pistacia  ierebinthus,  and  im- 
ported from  Chio,  Cyprus^  and  the  Greek  Arohipela^.  Turpentine  is  lar^ly  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  especially  in  painting  and  varmshing ;  also  in  medicine  and 
surgery. 

TURTLE,  a  name  given  to  the  marine  tortoise,  some  species  of  which,  especially 
the  green  turtle,  found  on  the  coasts  of  almost  all  the  islands  and  continents  A 
the  torrid  zone,  are  highly  prized  as  food.  They  abound  particularly  in  the 
Cayman  Isles,  in  the  liVest  Indies,  fh>m  whence  they  axe  imported. 

TUSCANY,  an  Italian  grand-duchy,  lying  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  Apen« 
liines  and  the  Mediterranean,  separating  the  Papal  States  and  Lucca.  Area,  in- 
cluding Elba,  &c.,  8381  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1 836, 1 ,436,780.  Capital,  Florence, 
an  inland  city,  pop.  97,548.    Government,  an  absolute  monarchy. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  is  occupied  with  branches  of  the  Apennines ;  wfaOe  from 
Leghorn  to  the  8.  frontier,  the  marlthne  district,  called  the  Maremrna^  once  full  of  llouilshinf 
cities,  is  now  a  pestilential  desert.  The  finest  part  is  the  broad  and  fertile  vale  of  the  Amo,  ex- 
tending from  Florence  to  Pisa.  About  oue-third  of  Tuscany  is  phmted  with  vines  and  olivea,  or 
cultivated  as  arable  Und,  and  nearly  two.thirds  consist  of  forests  or  plantations  of  chesnuts,  and 
pasture-ground.  The  com  raised  is  insufficient  for  the  consumption.  The  chief  productions  for 
export  are  oil,  silk,  fhiit,  lamb  and  kid  skins,  potash,  timber,  cork,  marble  and  alabaster,  iron 
from  Elba,  borax,  alum,  and  anchovies  fished  on  the  coast;  a  little  wine;  with  straw-plat, 
woollen  caps,  coral  articles,  and  some  other  manufsctures.    Trade  is  mostly  ooocentrated  at 

Lepkom  or  Livomo,  the  chief  commercial  emporium  of  Italv,  situated  in  lat.  43**  38'  N.,  long. 
10°  IT  R>.  14  miles  from  Pisa,  and  45  from  Florence,  to  whidi  a  railway  b  in  orogrees.  Popw 
76,000,  including  numerous  English.  The  town  is  neat ;  and  the  harbour  is  toIrraMyspacioas.  bat 
not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie  in  the  roads,  where  there  is  roodandb<mig6.  Iliera 
are  Uiree  huurettos,  and  extensive  warehouses  in  porto  franco.  The  chief  imports  ara  com  tram 
the  Black  Sea,  French  woollens,  English  cottons,  hardware,  salt-fish,  and  colonial  articles,  ope- 
cldly  sugar  (h)m  Havana  and  Brasil,  coffee;^  and  spiMS.  J'he  exports,  besides  ^e  native  P^o^ucCs 


already  noticed,  include  the  re-thipment  of 


Sea  wheat,  and  many  of  tlie  other  tmpocta. 
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The  tnmsit-tnde  of  Leghorn,  particularly  with  the  Lcrvant  and  Black  Sea,  Is  leu  eondderable 
than  formerly ;  but  the  very  low  charges  of  the  port,  and  the  fedlities  afforded  by  its  warehouses 
and  Uxarettos,  within  which  last  ships  may  be  unladen  without  being  detained  to  perform  quar- 
antine, enable  it  stUl  to  preserve  a  very  important  share  of  this  trade.  In  1838,  3592  vessels 
entered  the  port,  including  195  British,  in  hunien  S9,307  tons.  The  yearly  exports  are  estimated 
at  from  Jb'l.fiOO.UOO  to  i:2,000,(MJ0. 

MKA8URK8,  WSIOHTS,  MoKXT,  &e. 


Measures  and  Weights.— The  bracoio  of  20 
■old!  =  23*979  Imp.  inches,  and  100  braccia  = 
G3-83  Imp.  yards ;  the  passetto  is  2  braccia,  and 
the  canna  5.    The  Tuscan  mile  =  2833  braccia. 

The  sacato,  land-measure,  of  10  stagoli,  = 
0028  Imp.  square  yards;  the  quadrato  =  4074 
Imp.  square  yards. 

Thebaril.wine  measure,  of  20  fiasd,  =  10*03 
Imp.  galls. ;  the  oil  baril  of  Iff  flasci,  =  7*36  Imp. 
galls. :  the  soma  is  2  barili,  and  the  cogna  10. 

The  sta)o,  corn-measure,  of  9  mine,  =  2*676 
Imp.  pedes ;  and  100  sti^  =  66^  Imp.  bushels : 
the  sacca  of  3  sti^  =  2  Imp.  bushels ;  and  the 
m^Egio  of  24  sti^  =  2  Imp.  quarters  nearly. 


288  denari,  or  6912  grani,  =  5240  troy  grains ; 
and  the  qumtal  of  1(H)  lbs.  =  74*86  lbs.  avoird. 

Jtfoii«y.— Accounts  are  stated  in  lire,  divided 
into  100  centhnes,  or  into  20  soldi  each  of  12 
denari.  The  lira,  valued  in  silver,  is  equivalent 
to  7'86d.  or  7id.  steriing  nearly ;  and  i:T.30, 
53  centimes  =  £1  sterling. 

In  1836  a  ioint-stock  bank  was  established  at 
Leghorn,  which  issues  notes  varying  in  amount 
from  £T.200  to  £T.2000. 

Principal  coins:  the  runwne.  worth  about  £1  .as. 
51d.  sterling ;  the  secchin,  9s.  5|d. ;  the  france- 
scone,  48.  4}d.,  or  10  pauls ;  the  paul,  5id. 

Bills  from  Britain  are  usually  drawn  at  3 
months'  date. 


Hie  Tuscan  pound  of  12  ounces,  96  drams, 

TYPE,  a  piece  of  metal,  generally  an  alloy  of  lead  with  reguIuB  of  antimony,  on 
one  end  of  wnich,  called  the  face,  is  cast  the  figure  of  a  letter  or  other  character 
used  in  printing.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  sizes.  The  quantity  of  each  usually 
required  is  called  tk  fount,  and  is  purchasea  by  the  pound  weight.  A  fount  compre- 
hends a  certain  proportion  of  capital,  small  capital,  Roman  and  Italic  letters,  with 
points,  numerals,  &o.  Letter-founding  was  invented  in  Germany  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. In  the  reign  of  Anne  most  of  our  type  was  imported  from  Hx>lland  ;  but  after 
17^,  the  improvements  of  William  Casfon  of  London  rendered  the  English  types 
superior  to  any  in  Europe.  The  art  is  still  extensively  pursued  in  the  metropolis ; 
also  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  attained  the  greatest  perfection. 

u. 

ULLAGE,  in  Gauging,  what  a  cask  wants  of  bein^  fhll. 

UMBRELLA  (Fr.  Parapluie),  a  well-known  article,  employed  as  a  covering 
against  rain  ;  a  smaller  kind— the  parasol— h^g  also  used  by  ladies  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  sun.  Both  are  of  Asiatic  origin,  where  they  are  used  entirely  for 
the  hitter  purpose  ;  and  were  introduced  into  tnis  country  by  way  of  Italy  in  the 
early  part  of  hist  century.  In  Europe,  such  coverings  are  used  by  almost  all  chisses ; 
but  m  the  Blast  their  use  is  confined  to  the  highest,  whose  rank  also  thev  sometimes 
denote.  They  are  extensively  made  in  Birmingnam,  London,  and  other  cities  in 
this  country.  The  finer  kinds  are  covered  with  silk  ;  and  the  commoner  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  largely  manufactured  in  Perth  and  Carlisle. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  the  nucleus 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  empire,  consists  of  two  large  islands,  situa- 
ted in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  W.  shores  of  Continental  Europe,  between 
lat.  50'  and  59"  N.,  and  long.  2*  E.  and  IV  W.,  and  numerous  smaller  islands 
adjoining  thereto.  Area,  121,853  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1841,— England  and 
Wales,  15,911,725  ;  Scotland,  2,620,610;  Ireland.  8,179,359:  toUl,  26,711,694. 
Capital,  London,  in  lat.  51*  3^  N.,  lon^.  0"  5'  W.  Pop.  1,870,727.  Government,  a 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  with  a  parhament  consisting  of  a  House  of  Lords  made 
up  (excluding  minors)  of  417  hereditary  peers  and  30  bishops,  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons of  658  representatives,  chosen  by  ai>out  996,000  electors  qualified  by  holding 
»  certain  amount  of  property. 

All  the  departments  of  Britirii  faidustry  and  production  having  recdved  prominent  attention  In 
the  different  articles  of  the  present  work,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  In  this  place  to  do  more  than 
give  a  sommary  of  the  most  recent  conunerdal  and  flnancial  tabtoe  issued  by  the  government. 
Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tears 

Ending  Jan.  5. 

OAeUValM 

0«ebdV«)M«rK«pMt«. 

I)««ln«d  ValM  •/ 
BiMth  PnidM*  ud 

Britlah  PradaM 
•ad  MM«ractarr«. 

|r«f«in  ud  C«l^ 
nUl  M.tchMMU»«. 

Total  Siportt. 

1841*         1   £(S7,43i»96A 
1849           1      64377,962 
1843                 6ft,904ji» 

^102,7t«,37« 

£13,774,306 
14,723,151 
13,684.158 

£116.479.678 
116,9(13,668 
113,844.909 

£51,406,430 
51.634,6«3 
47 .381.023 

*  For  preceding  yean  tm  the  article  CoMMxitcs. 
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Quantlda  of  tbe  Principal  Articla  of  Foreign 

and  Colonial  Merchandiae  entered  for 

Home  Consampdon. 


Bark ewL 

Butter. cwL 

Cheese cwL 

Coffee Ibt. 

Corn:  Wheat.. .frt. 

Other  kindi....9r«. 

Flour cwC 

Cotton  wool : 

United  States..^. 

East  Indies.... Of. 

BnuU 

Other  places. . . 
Dyes:  Indigo.... {&». 

Lac Bfi. 

Flax  &  Hemp...ci0t. 

Hides ctU. 

Molaiaes cwt. 

Oil,  olive gaU. 

Train  ftSperm..  .tuns 

Pepper lbs. 

QuicksilTer lbs. 

Rice  in  hiuJc..  .Jntsh. 

Saltpetre aet 

See<u:  Clover... orf. 

Flax  ft  lint.. friM^ 
Silk,  Raw,  ftc-Otf. 
Spirits:  Rnm..pa^. 

Bran4y gals. 

Sugar cwL 

Tallow. curt. 

Tea lbs. 

Timber:  foreign 

loads 

Colonial loads 

Battens,  deals, 
staves. . .  .hund. 

Tobacco lbs. 

Wine gals. 

Wool.  Sheep 's....fty. 


Yean  to  January  6, 


1841. 


640,714 

249,872 

220,«I78 

28,723.735 

2,024,848 

1,442,378 

1,317,815 

453,016,218 

51,931.188 

13,952.644 

12,297,659 

3,011.990 

649,943 

1,996,583 

304,502 

423,126 

1,989,466 

24,503 

2,742.637 

331,640 

216,097 

353,844 

325.492 

141,304 

3,292,964 

4.885,475 

2,510,668 

1,108,773 

3,604,450 

1.118,397 

32,262.905 

167,624 
639,038 

190,266 
23.096,281 
6,840,537 
49,809,502 


1842. 


505,893 

251,255 

248,335 

28,420,980 

2,300,888 

649,484 

1,214,220 

353,353.283 

59,667,420 

14.090,967 

13,180,411 

2,809,195 

765,894 

1,098,896 

456,222 

402.422 

1,339,646 

23,717 

2,750,798 

303,479 

245.887 

374,135 

368,175 

81,209 

2,764,250 

6,046,870 

2,278,861 

1,165,137 

4,065,714 

1,243,112 

36,306,078 

131,468 
614,057 

177,032 
22,308,385 
6,460,018 
5.3,020.067 


Declared  Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  __ 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manuftctura 
Exported. 


Apparel £ 

Arms,  ammunition.. 
Beef,  pork,  ftc .... 

Beer,  ale. 

Books 

Brass  and  copper. . . . 

Butter,  cheese 

Cabinet  wares. 

Coals,  culm 

Cordage 

Cotton  manufactures 

Cotton  yam 

Earthenware 

Pish 

Glass 

Haberdashery... 
Hardwares 


Horses. 

Iron,  steel 

Lead  and  shot 

Leather,  saddlery .. . 
Linen  manufactures. 

Linen  yam 

Machinery 

OU,  linseed,  ftc 

Painters'  colours 

Plate,  Jewellery 

Salt 

Silk  manufacturea.. . 

Soap,  candles 

Stationery 

Sugar,  refined 

Tin  wares,  &c 

Wool 

WooUenmanu&outm 

Woollen  yam 

Other  articles 


Yean  to  Jannaiy  5, 


1841. 


632,844 
332,101 
288,719 
422,222 
147.331 

1,450,464 
266,334 
78,124 
676,520 
163,521 
17,567,310 

7,101,308 
573,184 
262.492 
417,177 
575,843 

1,349,137 
143,485 
85,446 

2,524,889 
237.312 
417.074 

3,306.088 
832,876 
593.064 
105,937 
206,356 
204,427 
213,479 
792,648 
450.640 
282,403 
440,893 
499,603 
356,021 

5,327,853 
452,957 

1.738,378 


Total... £l  51.406.430 


1842. 


343.776 
128,091 
36li,42t 
141.866 

1,323.744 
S3,863 
76,5(8 
675.»8 
130,413 
16,233,510 

7.266,^ei 
600,700 
197,989 
421,936 
635,127 

1,623,961 
195,402 
149,688 

2,877,278 
242,834 
432,775 

3,347,555 
972.466 
551,361 
114,619 
185,902 
214,196 
175,615 
788,894 
342,620 
274,544 
548,336 
477,195 
584,888 

6,748«673 
558,148 

1,762,154 


51.634.623 


Declared  Value  of  the  Produce  and  Ma.nupa.ctures  of 
Exported  to  different  Coantries  in  each  of  the  Years 


the  United  Kingdom 
1840  and  1841. 


Countries. 


1840. 


I 


Countries. 


lS4a 


1841. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Pruflda 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal  Proper. 

....  Aiores 

Madeira. 

Spain 

....  Canaries... 

Gibraltar 

Italy  dcltalianlalands 

Malta 

Ionian  TfK"*^t 

Torkev  and  Contin- 
ental Greece 

Morea  and  Greek 
Islands 


i,i:''i^,:42 

-■m|    «2 
-■I'  .145 


;(,^!.-. 


W.  Coast  of  AMca. 
^g^fGood^Hog^ 


^90 
J86 
149 

l,1lii.^»44 

44,743 

TM57 

4i»'i,J52 

).Vil72 

Mn,[76 
ii,'''fifi,:B8 

ilM;,545 
88,204 

1,138,559 

26,827 

228,033 

79,063 

63,904 

492,128 

417,091 


I, 


^'7.175 
■J-.1U3 
!:.■':« 
■■J.inl 
-.  .■-.'1 
;     3 

r7 

iO 


l.i'itii  012 
.■W.^TiO 

4L'     .9 
r..  .8 

t.r.v,.  .7 

^-■£.7:54 

1,220.261 

34,684 
427.093 
238,486 

44,126 
410,796 
384,574 


Mauritius £ 

E.  I.  Co.  's  Territories 

and  Ceylon...., 

China 

Sumatra,  Java.. 

Philippines 

Australia,  Tan  Die- 

1       ■-  '  ■■■  ■'      ... 

British  Arn erica ... 
...,  Wc4t India... 

Hfvi^.... 

01        'nriSBii  W.  L 


325,812 

6,023,192 
524,198 
349,621 
325,463 

2,004,385 

47,240 

2,847,913 

3,574,970 

251,979 


TJi       :  .-t.ncfl 

Texas 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

Braail 

La  PlaU  States . . 

Chili , 

Peru . 

Channel  Isles  &  Man 
Other  Plaoes 


5.283,020 

2,373 

359,743 

2,625,853 

614.047 

1,334,870 

7984»1 

357,214 

16,546 


340,140 

5,595,000 
862.570 
285.514 
84,419 

1,269,351 

67.275 

9,947,061 

9,504,004 

169,142 

895,441 

7.098,642 

6,767 

434,901 

21,265 

158,972 

2,556,564 

989,362 

438,069 

538,6«6 

350,4f7 

144n 


_Total...£ 


51.406,430 


51,631,623 
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PuBUC  Reyenub  in  1889, 1840,  and  1841,  and  Expenditubb  in  1841. 


ctnrroxs'KzcrsB. 

{Foreign, 
Rum.... 
British.. 

Malt 

Hopi 

Wine- 


Tea.. 

Coffee 

Tobacco,  snuff, 
Butter,  cheese.... 
Currants,  raisins.. 

Com 

Cotton  and  wooL. 

Silk... 

Paper. 

8o«p 

Candles,  tallow . . 
Glass 
Bricks.tUe8,8late8 
Timber.. 

Auctiona 

Excise  Licences. . 
Post  Horses..... 

Sundries , 

Total. 


Deeds,  &c 

Probates.Le9acies 
Marine  Insurance 
Fire  Insurance... 

BiUs,  Notes. 

Neirspapers. 

Advertisements. . 

Staffe-eoaehes 

Receipts 

Sundrfes 

Total.. 

TAXCa. 

Land  Taxes 

Windows 

Serrants 

Horses. 

Carriages 

Add>Vo  per  cent. 

Misoellaneons. . . . 

Totals.. 

PMr-OmcB .... 
Cnofrif  Lawda... 
Other  Beoeipfes... 
In  an.. 


Ymn  wmdmd  Jurnarj  5, 


£ 

1,341,821 

1,273,630 

6,442,478 

4,845,949 

280.079 

1,849,710 

4,827,019 

3,658,800 

779,115 

3,495.687 

318,297 

323.882 

1,098.778 

559.679 

282,304 

629,817 

784,168 

182,000 

718.348 

463.426 

1,603,194 

298.404 

1.028,685 

228,251 

1,617,985 


37,911.506 


1,699,283 
2,017,686 
292,978 
923,005 
781 .( 
238.394 
125,026 
497,216 
173,047 
469.001 

7.217.265 


1,174,100 
1,298.622 
201,482 
384,286 
447,467 
159,85S 

266.880 


3.932.689 


2,390.764 
357.815 
848,310 


52,068,349 


1841. 


£ 

1,290, 

1,155; 

6,201, 

4,983, 

341, 

1.791, 

4,650, 

3,472, 

921, 

3,588, 

375 

339, 

1,156, 

785, 

240, 

683, 

808, 

186, 

738, 

523, 

1,730, 

316, 

1,054, 

216, 

1.674, 


1,710,533 
2,098.078 

944!321 
773,114 
244,416 
131,690 
438,047 
175,070 
473.256 
7.287.823 


1,181,! 

1,404.642 
216.823 
4I6.I70 
481,498 
170,951 


4,152.287 


1,342,604 
482.422 
300.906 


184a 


£  ^ 
1.361,453 
1.063,087 
5.178,175 
5,263,36.1 
69,065 
1,721,281 
«,307. 
3,973.( 

887.723 

3,550,825 

397.236 

410.827 

568,341 

664,676 

257,735 

686,219 

815,864 

205.839 

682.192 

443,018 

1,500.315 

311,788 

1,036,582 

199,864 

1,661,521 


1675  Interest  c 


1.665, 

2,132.473 
284,496 
964.146 
743,312 
245.866 
131.605 
400,733 
174,747 
473.685 

7.276,360 


1,214.431 
1,664,053 
216,844 
464,682 
414.676 
172,190 
311,367 
280.919   868.210 


4,715,353 


1,495,540 
438,298 
271.660 


61,093,510  58,315,433 


EXPBWDITUIUB 
In  the  Tear  ended  Janu&ry  5, 


ISiSL 


CoLLKcnoN  OF  Rkybnux. 
Preventive  Service 


Total.. 

PfTBLIC  DEBT. 

Interest  of  Permanent  Debt 

Terminable  Annuities 

Management. 

'  '         on  Exchequer  Bills 

Total 

CITIL  OOVKhSUWtn. 

Royal  Household 

Branches  of  Royal  F^ily 

Lord-Lieut,  of  Ireland's  Estab.. . 

Houses  of  Parliament 

Civil  Departments 

Miscellaneous  Annuities 

Pensions' CivU  List 

Total.. 

JVBTICB- 

Courts  of  Justice. 

Police  ft  Criminal  Prosecutions. , 
Correction 


24,333.352 

4.076.776 

135,669 

896.466 

29.442.262 


Total.. 
DIPE4>MATIC. 

38.127 .4('8|38,ll8.222i  Ministers'  Salaries  and  Penslona. 
Consuls*  Salaries  and  Pensions . . 
,S97  DisbunemenU,  Outfit,  &c 

Total., 


^^^|ElfectiTe(«,©0*).^ 


,  Non-effective  (86,80U).. . 

N-^^  (  Effective  (40,273) 

^*^y  \Non-efliBetlve  (22,447)..  • 

Ord-  f  Effective  (9631) 

nance.  \  Non-effective. 

Total. . 

Chinese  Expedition 

Insurrection  in  Canada. 

Public  Works 

Public  Warehouses,  &c 

Colonial  Charges. 

Remun.  for  Services,  Losses,  &c 
Special  and  Temporary  ObJecU, 

Charitable  Institutions 

Education,  Science,  and  Art .... 

Permanent  Charges 

Abolition  of  Slavery 

Post-office 

Payments  from  Crown  Lands. . 
Other  Chaiges 

In  all 


2,162.096 

661.990 

2.724,046 


371,800 
318.000 
32,465 
122.717 
496,551 
319,299 
4.022 

1.666.854 

633.761 
571.806 

497,060 


1.602.626 


186,770 
128,890 
36.671 
351,331 


3,971,425 
2,446,996 
6,103.358 
1,385,716 
1,656,393 
169,739 

14.722,627 
400,000 
117,153 
356.484 
121,326 
238,122 
192,749 
119,531 
150.738 
876,716 
462,887 
122,425 
931,378 
813.316 
842.814 


54,465,.118 


Customs  Duty  Collected  at  the  Principal  Ports  in  1841. 


Enffiuid^ 


Briitiil.....,, 
Hull,.,..... 

Nc<iiltUtlQ.,.4, 

OLaucwter*. . 
PIvmciattL... 

^UKklon. — 


£ 
nj57.S63 
4.UO,5H.1 


EnirUoHl, 


Chester. ...»., 

f^Olltll^JSptDEL, 

^OAe,H(K)  YjimiLiulk. . 
71^,124  Ruiid^^lud^. 

410.i>7G  Lvisn 

l£3.6«3  Pi^rUDiauUi.. 
12S.727  IQoote. ..^,61 

W*,»l*|Tnjnj ,..!4*,I20 

sajai  iRi«hfliter. 


72,393 

|C7.SW 

64*389 
'ft2,927 


SdiUind. 


£ 

Sgfl,10tJ 
,  ,423,5iW 


Trrknd. 


LiBttu..... 

GUwgD*., 
26  OrecAfiiflc, 
"  P&ft-GUseew.lofMjav 

Aberd^^tfn:,,.  J  7(t,l:^ 

Dundee.  .....'  ♦i.lSft  I^mdijiidi^rty, 

Mr>i]tRise...H  31,713, Nifwry.. 

r^roiigitrioiitli  ^,e»2^S]tso  . . . 

.  4o>7 1 31  FCTth. 1 2,38i^Oal way, 


DubUn 

RelfM* 

Cork 

Watcffo^a... 
LfiTti-'riclt  ^ 


£ 

372.7ffla 

2ffi3,jm 

170,552 
l(M)3^ 


87,70 


«  Exclusive  of  QuMn'i  troopa  paid  bj  the  East  India  Company. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  N.  AMERICA,  a  confederaey  of  democntio  repaUies 
which  claims  the  portion  of  that  continent  extending  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  £. 
to  the  Pacific  on  the  W.,  and  from  British  America  on  the  N.  to  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  the  Golf  of  Mexico  on  the  S. ;  hut  the  settled  part  is  nearly  confined  to  the 
region  lying  between  lat.  29"  and  47*  N.,  and  long.  67'  and  95*  W^  which  is  divided 
into  26  states,  3  **  territories  "  (or  half-formed  states),  and  a  federal  district.  It 
has  an  area  of  about  2,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  (1840)  of  17,063,353. 
including  2,487,355  negro  sUves  in  the  S.  states ;  but  excluding  about  200^000 
Indian  aborigines.  Capital,  Washington,  pop.  23^364.  The  federal  goTemment 
comprehends  a  president,  the  executive  head,  appomted  for  four  years  by  electoral 
colleges,  and  a  congress  composed  of  two  lenslative  chambers,— a  senate  made  up 
of  two  members  chosen  by  each  of  the  state  legislatures  for  six  years,  and  a  house 
of  242  representatives,  elected  for  two  years  by  the  people. 

The  Physical  Otograoky  of  this  immente  countTy  prewoti  various  distinct  featoret.  Two  pria- 
dpal  chains  of  moaotalns  intersect  it  firom  N.  to  S. ;  on  the  W.  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  proloonr 
tion  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera,  8000  feet  in  mean  height,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Vwatc 
coast  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles ;  and  on  the  E.  the  AUeghanr  Mountains,  about 


SfiOU  feet  in  mean  height,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  a  <&stance  vaiTing  from 
70  to  30U  miles.  These  two  chains  divide  the  entire  territory  into  three  regions, — the  Western  or 
Pacific  region,  watered  by  the  Columbia  river ;  the  Eastern  or  Atlantic  region,  watered  bv  the  Hod- 
son,  Delaware,  and  other  streams ;  and  the  Middle  region,  comprising  the  great  and  ferWe  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  watered  by  that  river  and  its  mighty  tributaries  the  Ohio  and  the  MisMuri. 

The  Atlantic  region,  the  flrht  settled,  is  the  most  populous  and  improved  portion,  but  not  the 
most  Ikvoured  as  to  soil  and  climate.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi  the  country  is  mndi 
more  fertile,  particularly  the  basin  of  the  Ohio— a  rich  and  beautiful  tract,  the  garden  of  tha 
United  States.  These  two  districts,  embracing  the  whole  countiy  £.  of  the  Mississippi,  were  ori- 
ginally almost  a  oonthmous  forest,  the  greater  part  of  which  still  remains.  Beyond  that  river  is 
the  prairie  tract,  occupying  the  central  part  of  N.  America,  W.  to  neariy  the  Rocky  cliain ;  where 
commences  a  barren  sandy  district,  several  hundred  miles  in  length  by  3uO  in  breadth.  The  Pacific 
■lope  is  ttid  to  be  densely  wooded,  but  it  is  only  partially  explored. 

the  GimaU  on  the  N.  resembles  that  of  Canada,— extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  warm  in  sammer, 
with  a  rapid  transition  from  the  one  season  to  the  other ;  and  along  the  whole  Atlantie  coast  it 
may  be  generally  described  as  much  colder  than  in  the  same  paralleb  in  Europe,  the  dilTerenoa 
being  equivalent  to  about  1 0  decrees  of  latitude.  This  difference  lessens  as  we  proceed  westwards ; 
and  on.  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  the  climate  resembles  that  of  the  W.  of  Europe  on  the  same 
parallel.  In  the  southern  states  the  summers  are  hot  and  unhealthy,  especially  in  July,  August, 
and  Septembir ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  commonly  mild  andjpleasant. 

The  Productions  qfthe  Soil  diilbr  according  to  dimate  and  situation.  Timber,  though  stOl  common 
in  the  Atlantie  stotes,  has  been  mostiv  deared  from  localities  whence  it  can  be  readily  carried 
away.  Agriculture  Is  as  yet  but  imperfect,  the  state  of  tlie  country  still  rendering  it  more  profit- 
iUi>Ie  to  cultivate  a  large  surfiue  rudely,  than  a  small  one  laboriously.  The  prind^  objects  of  cul- 
tivation, ranged  in  their  order  of  importance,  are  in  the  dilTerent  divisions  as  follow : — In  the  north- 
er: vrX^  riv.:.^,,:,.:.^:-    r?:  '■  ^,  5:  •..  TLl:i4-.1-:i.-.  V.r It.?-  *        -      —     7.T.'.:.i    .     - 

<]lv  Bitd  wfibt^m  ilAtes,  i^LeiilT  Jiiduiti  *.'^>rT>,  luMccu,  jinf^t,  <.i&t»,  tiuckwEir^it,  l^ 
Afiflta ,  r>  u  7  jkiiii  i  II  t  lu'  sout  hvtu  fUkt-St  ci]  tl*m  *  a-  heat  t  iu  bam  t,  I  m  ki  uLti  {Kim  ^  r  <  ' 

The  cnjp  of  tlip  diitf  *nitU-A  in  Ut4ii,  miU  Uid  i^utet  jrmikiiig  h]gSK>«t  in  iirN>.;„.  ....,.,  *...,  ™  ,..l- 
low:— ImSUin  corttn  377,AaitW75  bunfulft  {Tt^nnisiaee,  Kentucky ,  Vir|fttit*t;  w^ui&t,  M„di^,:if^ 
buBhels  tOhio,  Penrnvlvunia,  New  York.  Virsfinla] :  oaUi  W3,(f71-3*1  biJilicli  (Nflw  York,  IVfta- 
^jirnniKt  OhUi,  Vir^iDiiij ;  rvtr.  la.tj4S>J7  ba^li«ls  ( reDnsyivjuiiM^ ;  h*iric^,fjtit,*04  butholi  (N«w 
York  1 1  rtrtUt-^e&p  1  '<U.]^,«i,i^i  lm>'Ju  b  i  ^v^  York.  Main^) ;  houip  and  HnA^^^lSi  torn  (YuxiBiftJ  ; 
ri«>,  fHKlM.^ii  Wn.  (^.  Cai^)nJtA)j  k>bAC€0«  :^m,l<&,,1iM  lh».  |Vit^bia>  Itentwela);  cvtlofd, 
7SMi,4?,l.27fi  \h%.  (MJAaiMntil,  4T«orgu,  LouiQlafra,  Alnbaiua}  i  au^ilt,  ilA^  IJ0,S09  Ibsu  (liftuiiMa)  ; 
and  ilUc  coctKit)»,  tJl,fiS2  lh«,  jCunncctiouO, 

Tlie  llvi^stotkln  ICMi)  cuiusiated  nf  4.:K^,fi(?J  honn  and  miller;  14,971. SOB  neat  catlte  (K#w 
YdfIg,  OltLc^)  ^  ^,3«r|.^ea  iwlnc  tTtMitipRKi?,  iCeiitiickyi  l>bm} ;  and  1*^,311,374  lUep  {Kew  VorL^ 
OblD,  TeFTDanO.  yLeldidff  ^ffl|]£,U4  Ih^-  wool 

Mmiti^  Js  i^ToKCiited  Cd  lomefxtnit.  CoaI  fj  worlte^  fn  ¥mx^'VMX^lm*  Y\fgi^l%t  atnl  Ohio,  wti«fv 
tli«n  Is  tm  latniHUte  fOTBiaUtm  e>Ktept|lnii  iut«  Indiana  jtnd  llliouia.  leati  U  ^i«mll|^  dltniaed  \  abd 
j&\nm  %.ft  wi}Tb*Ml  fn  PdniuylrBnUand  other  itattfs.  Lead  kraiBtid  In  Wiwoaan,  Hhnub^  end  MU^ 
i>oEiri ;  Ar>d  of  luie  }'ifar»  iri.il'd  bat  bei'ti  (Kilkctvd  In  N+  CaroLinft,  Geurjfja,  and  In  Y  Lrflinin.  OiJicriBl* 
bk-roln  iTji ist ;  ^lut  <rnly  & i HA ifiie quantity  i^Faist'dH  hoMi^  pniMhjc«d ehk'rl^tiB  ^«^  York  und  Vlfi^iik 

In  ViUAK  i?7.a>.it)piak  tiULi,hi03a  oi  ^itiinilnauA  Ci>al,  and  aii3.4tili*  tiitui  i«4  h  or  SM  timktjj  ajilhfsrtltf, 
were  prcKluced  \  ^UJ^.^KtS  ttjnji  isuNt,  lutd  11i7,£tKJ  toiift  Imrlr^n  i  ;]l,£3D«4&Jtbs.lcadi  ^iB,^b  valine 
of  F^ioH  ;  andB.l7tlrl74  bu-^h^yls  domcAitc  Hik. 

MiXni^f&Kturti  wcr^  estuhNf^hed  &/uf  thc^cpatatfoti  fmoi  the  moth^r-countij  t  and  liaTltv  \mm 
ilnec^  f4><iriuft4  by  tAriff  prDtL-cMian,  tliejr  hnir«  ri»ra  to  some  tuperuites  i«  1km  unfibitm  ^atnit  «sp* 
cklJjr  Mnja^dm>«t!tta.  IJuEUin  jirtd  woollen  goofli  s»  kamly  made  al  Lomll  Id  IhaC  Alia  I  tilt 
diarwr  klndi  4}|  hardwan.'  and  niju^liLnrr^v  at  Pittsfauri  in  Feooiylvaiila  and  otliir  plaeif }  m^  ft 
variety  of  oth^r  ^[Mis, — oA  hiithiT  iirrl4''l4M,  llnt^n..  jiiien^yu^ii  conUf^*  tcUm,  pnper,  hb|^  jnA 
randktr  mt  dilTfireSit  plMO*.  Dl^tillRttiHi  ntid  brewintf  ure  cunrtucted  tw  a  jEfiHIt  ii3il*i  es|Hrai]|y 
Id  Nen  Y'orlit  PenniylvAnLA^  ^x\A  QMu  ;  ArnI  a  lluk"  nine  U  mikde  in  N.  Carvlfna  ml  DflnrnTfi. 

Iti  ]U4i!i  tlH>  vnjuc  <i\  wooikmn  iii^diO'  vii»  S£<iH^i.%.t6^^  nl  ^xtll€i>i9t  tii'1.3&i^t4A3;  lof  Itaieii  i^Mls, 

fttt»,]H0,M7;  flf  leather  urliclen.  (:^1,I^.4U3;  ijf  i^Uim,  |f,e»i),3!4C] ;  nf  \^wSm  V^MlA^i  oi 
cordB^,  i4«4iTi!.3i>A  ;  and  tlj«  ijiumtiE^y  of  kpiHt4  di^iilted,  4\,im,t^  jpilIiMJi  f 
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gKtIon  of  the  Hadaon,  Ohio,  MbalssippI,  and  other  riven,  and  of  the  great  lakes  which  separate 
the  States  from  Canada ;  and  also  by  the  nuoierous  canab  and  railway's  by  which  these  and  the 
Atlantic  ports  and  populous  districts  are  connected.  These  public  works,  partly  formed  by  Joint« 
stock  companies,  and  partly  state  undertakings,  want  the  finish  and  durability  of  those  of  Britain, 
but  some  are  of  great  extent,— as  the  Erie  Canal,  363  miles  in  length,  Jouiing  Lake  Ontario  uod 
the  Hud>on,  and;  the  railuay  connecting  the  Ohio  with  the  Delaware,  in  1838,  the  canals  in  ope- 
ration afforded  30:26  miles  of  artificial  inland  navigation ;  and  the  total  mileage  of  railways  chartered 
in  1840  was  9378,  of  which  3430  were  open,  and  traversed  by  475  locomotives.  The  roads,  however, 
excepting  those  in  New  England,  and  a  national  one  700  miles  in  length,  from  Baltimore  to  St 
Louui  on  the  Mississippi,  are  very  indifferent ;  in  many  parts  being  mere  forest  tracks. 

The  External  Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation  of 
the  world,—  Great  Britain  alone  excepted.  Her  staple  export  is  cotton  wool,  the  shipment  of  which 
in  1841  was  estimated  in  the  public  accounts  at  $54,330,341,  being  in  value  more  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  domestic  exports  of  the  Union.  The  chief  other  articles  of  that  year  were  tobacco,  $12,576,703 ; 
flour,  $7,759,646 ;  rice,  iS,uio,107 ;  other  grain,  |6,i)67,709 ;  pork,  bacon,  beef.  &c,  $4,36(^180 ; 
lumber,  naval  stores,  and  ashes,  $6,264,85^ ;  produce  of  fisheries,  $2,846,851 ;  cotton  manufac- 
tures. $3,12'2,M6 :  other  manufiicturcs,  $6,203,617 :  the  whole  making,  with  unenumerated 
articlee,  and  $2,746,486  of  coin,  $106,382,722.  The  cotton  is  sent  chiefly  to  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany ;  tobacco  principallv  to  Britain  and  Holland ;  the  flour  and  provisions  partly  to  Europe, 
but  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  which  are  also  the  great  marts  for  lumber. 

The  imports  are  made  up  of  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  hardware,  earthenware,  and  other  manu- 
fiutures  from  Britain ;  silks  and  wines  from  France  and  Spain ;  tea  from  China ;  sugar  and  coffee 
from  Cuba  and  Brazil ;  linens,  woollens,  and  hosiery  from  Germany ;  salt  from  Enghmd  and  Portugal ; 
with  spices,  dye-stuffs,  and  numerous  other  articles  from  all  parts.  In  1841  the  whole  amounted 
A  $127,946,177,  whereof  $14,724,300  were  m  foreign,  and  $113,221,877  in  American  shipping. 

The  mercantile  marine  of  the  Union  amounted  m  1840  to  2,180,764  tons,  owned  chieny  in  the 
northern  states. 

Progress  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  for  a  Series  of  Years. 
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The  flibcrlei  of  the  United  Statee  are  of  great  fanportanoe.  The  ood-fldieiy  fe  ijroaeuitoJ  vftt 
aetlvi^  by  the  New  Enriandws,  who  are  ttkewiie  exte&dvely  engaged  in  the  northern  and  aoi^era 
wliale-tlslMries.  In  1840,  a  capital  of  $16,429,620,  and  36,W4  men,  were  employed  in  the  fisbcrki ; 
the  whole  producing  773,947  quintals  of  smoked  and  dried  fish,  472,339  barreU  pidded  ftah,  4,764,7Qf 
gaOonf  ipermaceci,  and  7,336,778  gallons  whale  and  other  fish  oil,  besides  $1,153,234  in  vafaia  of 
whalebone  and  other  articles. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  roee  into  importance  dnrins  the  wars  con- 
sequent on  the  French  revolution,  when  thev  acquired  a  great  proportion  of  the  general  and 
carrying  trade  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  faitwal  from  1791  to  I8U7,  their  exports  increased  from 
$19,000,000  to  $108,000,000,  and  their  hnports  from  $52,000,000  to  $l38,500,00a  Bat  this  pro- 
speritj  was  checked  by  the  lawless  violence  which  reigned  after  the  Berlhi  and  Milan  decices  of 
If  apoMon  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Britirii  orders  in  council  on  the  other,  concerning  the  respec- 
tive ri^ts  of  the  neutral  and  tlie  belligerent.  And  even  after  the  return  of  peace,  ttie  high  duties 
imposed  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  manniisctures  of  the  northern  states,  rendered  the  pngrctt 
of  trade  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  general  advance  of  the  Union  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. The  declared  value  of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufisctnres  annually  eaptwted 
to  the  United  Btates  was,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1806-9-7,  £11,749,137 ;  of  the  five  years 
1816-20,  £6,948,609 ;  of  the  ten  years  1821-30,  £6,009,770;  and  of  the  ten  years  1831-40,  £7,834,381. 
having  in  the  specuUdve  years  1835  and  1836  been  £10,568,455  and  £12,425,005,  respectively. 
The  trade  with  other  countriM  maintained  neariy  the  same  proportiona 

The  proteetive  poHey  of  the  United  States  was  begun  in  1789L  It  was  extended  in  1816,  par- 
tlculwy  as  to  woollens  and  cottons,  new  manwikctures  of  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  noKbem 
states  during  the  short  war  with  Britain.  And  it  was  still  farther  exten<fed  by  the  oelebrmled 
tariff  of  1838.  This  measure,  however,  having  roused  the  indignation  of  the  southern  st^es. 
espechilly  South  Carolina,  and  neariy  led  to  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  was  modified  in  1832 ;  ara 
Mr  Clay^s  Tariff  Bill«  passed  March  2,  1833,  f^urther  provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  all 
duties  exceeding  20  per  cent,  to  that  rate  by  June  30, 1842.  The  good  effects  antldpated  from  Mr 
Clay's  bill  have  been  frustrated  by  a  new  tariff  passed  in  August  1842,  which  re-imposes  extrava- 
gant rates  on  manufisctured  goods;  but  the  rising  discontent  of  the  southern  states  renders  it 
probable  that  this  tariff  will  be  only  of  short  duration. 

The  objections  of  the  southern  states  to  the  tariff  of  1842  (as  to  that  of  1898)  arises,  as  is  wdl 
known,  from  their  being  wholly  agricultural,  and  the  bupert,  not  the  producors,  of  manufsctarsd 
mods.  In  this  wav  they  not  unnaturallv  excUdm  against  a  law,  the  tendency  of  which  is  both  to 
force  them  to  purchase  the  comparatively  dear  goods  of  the  northern  states,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  deprive  them  of  the  most  profitable  market  in  which  to  make  their  sales  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  other  raw  products :  for  there  can  he  no  doubt,  that  to  the  same  degree  in  which  the  tariff 

!»revents  them  from  buying  forei^  manufactures,  it  goes  to  exclude  their  agrioultmal  produce  from 
breign  countries. 

Thb  Pai  NciPAL  Ports,  stated  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  Atlantic,  are  the  following  :— 

BoitOHt  in  Massachusetts,  210  miles  N.  E.  of  New  York,  lies  (m  a  peninsula  in  a  bay  in  lat. 
42*  2r  N.,  long.  71**  y  W.  Pop.  93,383.  The  harbour  is  deeb,  capacious,  and  safe,  with  extensive 
wharlis ;  and  its  entrance  is  fortified.  The  trade  consists  chi^y  in  exportmg  manufactured  goods, 
beef,  pork,  fish,  and  whale>oU,  in  exchange  for  flour,  rice  and  other  grain,  cotton,  tobaooo,  stores, 
coals,  Ac,  from  the  more  southern  states ;  but  it  has  also  an  extenave  foreign  trade. 

Ifew  York,  the  commercial  capital  of  the  United  States,  lies  in  fat.  40<*  43^N.,  long.  74*  10"  W., 
on  Bfanhattan  Isfand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  opporite  Long  Island  and  Staten  Isfand,  through 
the  clianuel  between  which,  called  the  Narrows,  the  port  is  usually  approadied  from  the  Atlantic. 
Pop.  312,710.  The  inner  bay  forms  a  magnificent  harbour,  8  miles  in  length  by  4  or  5  in  breadth ; 
and  the  largest  ships  may  lie  close  to  the  quays.  By  means  of  the  Hudson  and  the  extcnsiva 
system  of  canals  and  railways  with  which  New  York  is  connected,  it  is  the  port  not  only  for  th« 
surrounding  country,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  for  Upper  Canada,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana ; 
wtiile,  by  means  of  the  Erie  canal  and  lake,  and  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  canals,  goods  may  be  cos- 
veyed  to  the  emporiums  on  the  Mississippi,  even  to  New  Orleans,  and  conversely.  It  has  aI»o  an 
extensive  transit  trade  with  the  S.  states.  Its  imports  and  exports  thus  embrace  every  article 
that  enters  into  the  trade  of  the  Union.  The  value  of  the  merchandise  annually  loaded  and  un- 
loaded is  estimated  at  nearly  $200,000,000 ;  and  the  coasthig  arrivals  exceed  5(i(0.  In  183D,  21  IS 
Ycssels  (546,856  tons)  arrived  from  foreign  ports;  and  the  imports  amounted  to  $99,296,495,  and 
the  exports  to  $34J928,872.  The  great  excess  of  imports  arises  tnm.  the  produce  of  the  Western 
States  being  mostly  sent  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  while  their  foreign  supplies  an 
diiefly  derived  through  New  Yoric 

Pkuaddphia  lies  80  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Torkjin  Pennsylvania,  between  the  Defaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill, 6  milesabove  their  confluence,  in  fat.  39^  5rN.,  long.  75*^11' W.  Pop.228,691.  Thequayson 
the  Defaware  are  accessible  to  the  largest  merebantmen.  This  port  b  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
coasting  trade ;  fargely  exporting  flour,  provisions,  and  manufiictures  to  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Ac  ;  though  its  foreign  commerce  is  also  pretty  extensive,  the  imports  annoaliy  amounting  to 
fh>m  lI2,(HiO,000  to  $15,04)0,000. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelnhfa,  the  ipring  and  the  j^,  when  the  country  buyers  arrive  or  give 
their  orders,  are  disthiguisliea  as  the  trade  8eaM)ns.  The  spring  trade  begins  about  the  middle  or 
end  of  January,  and  terminates  about  the  first  of  May :  hi  Phiiadelphfa,  however,  it  commences 
for  the  western  trade  about  one  month  earUer.  The  fall  trade  begins  both  in  New  York  and  m 
Philadelptiia  on  the  1st  August,  and  closes  towards  the  commencement  of  November.  Oooib  in- 
tended fur  either  season  should  arrive  at  least  one  week  before  it  commences. 

Baltimore,  in  Maryfand,  100  miles  8. W.  Phifadelphfa,  on  Potapsco  Bay,  14  miles  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Chesapeake,  in  fat  39*  IT  N.,  long.  76*"  38^  W.  Pop.  102,313.  It  U  favourably 
situated ;  and  fa  one  <h  the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  world  for  flour  and  tobacco.  The  chief  other 
exports  are  hemp,  fiax,  com,  timber,  and  iron.    Imports,  manufactures,  die. 

CharluUm,  in  8.  Carolfaa,  hi  fat.  32o  46'  N.,  long.  79°  5r  W.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cooper 
and  Ashley  rivers,  6  miles  from  the  ocean.  Pop.  29,261.  Exports  chiefly  cotton  and  rice ;  tnth 
naval  stores,  hams,  bacon,  &c  Inmorui,  com,  flour,  fish,  and  coarse  manufactures  fkom  the  N. 
and  middle  states,  with  a  variety  of  foreign  goods,  mostly  at  seoond-hand  from  New  York. 

AiMniiaA.iDQeorgfa,  infat.320  2'N.,long.8r3'W.,on  the  Savaonah  rivir,  ISmitasftom 
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ito  month.  Pop.  11,814.  It  U«s  80  miles  a  W.  Charieston,  and  its  tnde  is  very  similar.  The 
total  annual  exports  approach  $16,000,000. 

MotfiUj  in  Alabama,  116  miles  B.  New  Orleans,  in  lat.  30"  40"  N.,  long.  88«  11'  W.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mobile  river,  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    Exports,  chiefly  cotton.    Imports,  trifling. 

New  OrleanSf  In  Louisiana,  the  great  and  flonrishhig  emporium  of  the  western  and  southern 
states,  lies  hi  lat.  89»  68^  N.,  long,  fiu"  9"  W.,  on  the  Missiasippi,  106  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pop.  103,191.  It  is  built  on  a  swampy  unhealthy  plabi.  The  river  is  very  deep 
at  the  town,  and  is  navigable  for  the  bu^^est  vessels  several  hundu«d  miles  inland ;  but  there  is 
a  bar  at  its  mafai  entrance  at  Baliae,  with  onlv  from  12  to  14  feet  water  at  tide.  Exports,  cotton, 
flour,  com,  meal,  bacon,  pork,  tobacco,  shingles,  stores,  lead,  sugar,  ftc,  the  whole  amount- 
ing in  1839  to  $30,996,936,  exceeding  in  value  the  American  produce  shipped  at  New  York;  but 
9  comparatively  small,  amounthig  in  1839  to  only  $18,864,948. 


the  hnports  are  c 
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Mecuures  and  Wetpktt  same  as  in  Britain, 
except  the  measures  of  capacity,  which  continue 
to  be  those  used  in  England  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  imperial  svstem.  Commodities 
formerly  sold  by  the  hunoredweiffht,  however, 
are  now,  with  few  exceptions,  sold  by  the  100 
lbs.,  termed  in  some  of  the  states  a  qtwUa'. 

The  barrel  of  flour  contains  6  Winchester 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  weighs  196  lbs.  net.  The 
barrel  of  Indian  com  contains  ^th  Winchester 
bushels,  each  bushel  weighing  about  67  lbs.  ^The 
hogshead  of  Indian  meal  contains  800  lbs. ;  the 
barrel  of  pickled  beef  or  pork,  800  lbs. 

Mone^.—Th9  integer  of  account  is  the  dollar 
($),  which  is  divided  hito  100  cents. 

Gold  coins;  the  eule  (of  10  dollars)  weighing 
258  troy  grains,  9-lOthsfine,  or832|ffTahis  pure, 
and  26|  grains  alloy;  also  the  hau-ea^e  and 
quarter^agle,  in  the  same  proportion. 

Silver  coins ;  the  doUar  (of  100  cents),  weigh- 
ing Al2k  trov  grains.  9-lOths  fine,  or  37U  grains 
pure,  and  41^  grains  alloy ;  also  the  half-dollar, 
quarter-doUar,  dhne  or  ^  dollar,  and  half-dime, 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Copper  coins ;  the  cent  weighing  206  troy 
grains,  and  the  luUf-cent. 

The  expenses  of  the  mint  being  defrayed  by 
the  government,  coin  is  exchanged  for  bullion, 
deducting  i  per  cent,  fur  the  advance  for  the 
time  requirea  for  coining.  The  remedy  of  the 
mint  is  1  part  in  144. 

The  value  of  the  eagle,  of  full  weight,  is  41s. 
l-]6d.,  equal  £8,  Is.  l^d.  sterling  nearly ;  and 
of  the  dollar,  60-17d.,  equal  4s.  8id.  sterlhig 
nearly.  But  the  viUue  of  the  dollar  of  account, 
which  since  1834  [Eaols]  has  been  esthnated  in 
sold  at  ]\,th  of  the  eagle,  or  ratlier  4th  of  the 
naif-eagle  (few  eagles  being  coined),  is  only 
49*38d.,  equal  nearly  4s.  l\±  sterling. 

The  par  of  exchange  with  Britun,  deduced 
from  the  gold  coins,  is  thus  49^  pence  per  dollar, 
equal  $4*86}  cents  per  £  1  sterlmg.  But  hi  prac- 
tice the  rate  is  commonly  expressed  (as  more 
particularly  explained  under  Excbanob),  by  a 
per  centage  upon  an  assumed  par  of  4s.  6d.  per 
dollar :  the  trae  par,  stated  in  this  form,  b  9h 
per  cent,  premium ;  or  £109,  10s.,  valumg  the 
doUar  at  4s.  «d.,  :r  £100  in  British  sterling 
money.  When  the  premium  is  above  91  per 
cent,  therefore,  the  exchange  Is  in  flavour  of 
Britain ;  when  below  91  per  cent.,  against  it. 

Bills  on  Europe  are  commonly  drawn  at  60 
digrs'  sight.  The  days  of  grace  are  3.  The 
foreign  exchange  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  state 
of  the  bUl  market  of  New  York. 

The  following  foreign  gold  coins  are  allowed 
currency  by  weHfht .-  those  of  Britahi , 9164-lOUOths 
in  fineness,  at  94 A  cents  per  dwt. ;  and  those  of 
France,  899-lOOOths  hi  fineness,  at  98^  cents 
per  dwt.  And  the  following  foreign  silver  coins 
are  allowed  currency  by  taU:  Spanish  pilhir 


dollars,  and  the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia,  897-li>00ths  in  fineness,  and  416  grains 
tai  weight,  at  100  cents  each ;  and  French  6  franc 

Eieces,  900-1  OOOths  in  fineness,  and  384  grains 
I  weight,  at  93  cents  each.    LAct  of  Congrui, 
March  3. 1843). 

Banki  of  issue  have  been  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  They  are  partly  state  con- 
cerns, and  partly  Joint-stock  associations  char- 
tered with  partners  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  their  sliares,  or  for  some  fixed  multiple  there- 
of. Many  being  without  any  solid  foundation, 
and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  conducting  thehr 
operations  loosely,  they  became  involved  in  the 
speculative  undertakinn  which  prevailed  in  1836 
and  1836,  and  in  May  1837  the  whole  suspended 
specie  pavments.  In  1838  cash  payments  were 
resumed  by  such  as  continued  solvent ;  but  the 
greater  number  again  suspended  in  October 
1839.  when  the  great  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  Pennsylvania,  originally  with  a  capital  of 

S {5,000,000,  gave  way ;  since  which,  thougli  the 
ew  York  banks  have  contbiued  to  fulHl  their 
ensagements,  the  banking  system  generally  has 
fallen  into  utter  lawlessness  and  confusion. 

On  January  1,  1839,  the  number  of  banks 
was  608,  and  of  branches,  131 ;  their  aggre- 

fite   capital,   $269,648,610;  and   circukuion, 
100,670,640. 

^'nonoer.— The  revenue  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  derived  almost  wholly  from  the  produce 
or  Um-  ^ilv  i.F  |.uM;..   T.Li  :!..  .L.  '    -  .    ..Ah^inn 

diiLi.^  ;      ln.j     I  TFiiir     UMLiurLsiMK      iPMii.iMi,     it^mt 

atii^m  |^,4i(Mi.iHHPtn  <|ili,l>(H^4MJU  ;  tha  bit  it  r  fhSQ 

The  public dL'lH  fliinjunt*!dih  J7fl*  tti  %'^i{.Vfi»Mi\ 
iTi  \m2  It  *ii*  rwlucMJ  tft  S+^lMtlHS/j  but  In 
li+lfJt  nftfif  iho  fiinciufliMjri  ol  tbu  w^r,  it  hail  Jo- 
tr^.".\.Av.t\  to  S  |:^:i.iJiri,3!£5.  In  IS34  Lt  wna  ontjrply 
T' Mi-etnt'dK  KMd  jn  ttie  MlaffEng  y^s%  %  sjt\Anm 
I'.v.'niixi.  y\nch  im  Jiuiuari  Ji  1K37.  amount ni 
t-  ^  i  5 . ' i<  tf  1  .<n  1 K  wliidi t  a'tCT  ntATTlcur $a,tiiMM)<KJ, 
f  'Ii.<trtbnte4  Amgng  the  stab^  bir  qtmr- 

t  Limtnit  I  but  tha  lut  iniialmpnt  w^ 

ii  k  dt^orrvd,  awtti|  to  thtt  couuui'rcifti 

aiinl  I. rLi liking  cmLiuTuimfiits  whlcii  ooournd 
alL'-'rwiirdii. 

ME<=it  Jif  Ibe  Lndirldual  »tati.'i.  and  saoio  of  thti 
c'  -.  1  .\v  rHjufitfiicti^  d(jl>L  princlpaJlj^  llf>r  aa- 
n  H.ijFni  i^jbUc  hu11d.i|i^«  or  iritiiLaiJEmi ; 

■  .  :.j[iiPUTkt  fif  th(iit>  fJi'luu  mt  the  'elow  &r 
1  r-i..,  n:ki  alHiiit  t3<5ci,tXHj,txMj,  a  grmi  part  F>r 
v^  riii.Mi  IB  due  Uv  Kntkiln,  A  Lail^  fj^rtlon  of  U'JA 
niiii]i!jy  hjw  LfL'Cii  UiJudk^otiAly  tspflodwl ;  Lut 
tlrif  dkK!*  nut  afr^'ttl  ma  tJindiiw  of  a  pretext  for 
i\n  **  nfKidJaUoii  "  of  thijr  dtbts  by  Xioblgao, 
liliislstf[^t  LoubriiuuL,  Hhd  other  statas,— ft 
e  >uFid  so  dliifTSQcfuL  t  Iwt  Ittaidat  Lringf  ng  a  nood 
of  diilumour  ii^un  tlji>w  S'Ules^  it  has  toa  cef^altt 
evtvnt  ■m.iterl  the  v!*m«.'  tjf  all  Aniertoad  i««+ 


URUGUAY,  a  small  South  Americaa  repnblic,  lying  between  Brazil  and  the 
Area.  80,000  sq.  miles  ;  population  70,000,  chiefly  Spanish  Americans, 


riTcr  Plata. 

Indians,  and  mixed  races. 

f  the  country  consists  of  table-land,  yielding  nothing  bnt  pasture  for 
Towards  the  west  the  toUe-hmd  U  hitorsecied  by  nomerous  valleys. 


A  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
large  herds  of  wUdeattle.    ~ 
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which.  If  wen  as  thoM  adjofaihig  the  PUita,  contain  many  fnifle  tracts,  where  the  grafais  and  frnits 
of  Southern  Europe  are  cultivated  with  success.    The  eastern  coast  district  is  low  and  poor,  iMiof 

mostly  covered  with  sand  and  intersected  by  Ukea.    It  is  not  known  whether  the  precfoas  i 

are  found,  but  at  San  Carlos  a  rich  copper  mine  U  worked. 

Montevideo,  the  metropolis,  and  only  port  of  consideration,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  noHhem  shore  of  the  river  Plata,120  miles  E.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  lat.  Sl'St'S., 
long.  SfF*  13'  B.  Pop.  12,(100.  The  harbour  is  the  best  on  the  Plata ;  but  is  exposed  to  the  vkdeM 
west  winds  called  pamperoe.  It  is  of  a  dreuUr  shape,  4  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  narrow  entrance, 
and  is  deep  enougo  for  large  ships.  The  trade  resembles  that  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  183S,  the  valne 
of  merchandise  exported  was  £631 ,3»8,  and  hnported  i:659,630. 

Meaturts  and  WetghU  same  as  Spain.  IfoiMy.— AcooonUare  kept  in  doUars,  worth,  aceordii« 
to  a  recent  quotation,  about  44d.  or  3s.  8d.  sterling. 

USANCE,  the  customary  or  usual  time  for  which  bills  are  drawn. 

USQUEBAUGH,  an  Irish  compound  of  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon,  cIotos.  &c. 

USURY,  is  the  taking,  on  previous  agreement,  in  Endand  and  Scotland  of  more 
than  £5,  in  Ireland  more  than  £6,  for  the  forbeanince  of  £  100  during  a  year,  and  so 
in  proportion.  Of  late  years  the  usury  laws  have  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  bills 
not  having  more  than  li  months  to  run,  and  simple  loans  above  £10,  not  on  zeal 
security,  as  explidned  under  Interest. 

V. 

YALONI A,  the  acorn  of  a  species  of  oak  iQuercui  ^tgilopt)  produced  in  the 
Morea  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  used  in  tanning  ^  the  astringent  principle  is  mosUy 
confined  to  the  acorn-cup.  Valonia  is  of  a  bnght  drab  colour,  becoming  black, 
however,  when  exposed  to  damp,  which  injures  it.  About  160,000  cwts.  are  an- 
nually imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  an  insular  appendage  to  the  S.R  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian continent,  subject  to  Britain.  Area,  27,000  sq.  miles.  Population  in  1838, 
45,758,  including  18,133  conricts. 

The  ishmd  is  intersected  fh>m  north  to  south  bv  a  chain  of  mountains  about  3500  feet  in  beiaht ; 
and  the  renudnder  is  composed  of  alternate  hill  and  dale,  a  great  part  dear,  well  watered  by 
rivers,  and  mostly  fit  for  cultivation  or  pasturage.  The  climate  is  cooler  than  that  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  and  the  country  has  not  the  same  extremes  of  barrenness  and  fertility.  Wheat,  barley, 
oats,  smd  potatoes  are  produced  of  superior  quality ;  and  the  sheep  supply  fine  wool,  though  it 
ts  mid  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  conthient.    Blackwood  and  pine  are  the  chief  timber  trees. 

Van  Dlemen's  Land  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642.  In  1803,  a  convict  establishment  was 
founded  by  the  British.  After  1813,  it  was  frequented  by  voluntarv  emigrants ;  and  Iwtween  18M 
and  1838,  the  grants  of  land  were  not  lees  then  1,138,000  acres.  In  18S9  the  sales  amounted  to  42,386 
acres,  at  the  average  of  lOs.  lid.,  and  in  1840  to  88,296  acres,  at  lis.  4d.,exclnsive  of  town  loto  and 
military  grants.  In  1838,  108.000  acres  were  under  crop,  yielding  970,000  bushels  com,  Indodiitt 
ft50,000  of  wheat;  and  the  live-stock  consisted  of  1,214,000  sheep,  75,000  cattle,  9650  horw,  and 
2400  goats.  In  the  same  year  there  belonged  to  the  colony  101  vessels,  burdai8382  tons ;  of  these, 
nineteen,  burden  2000  tons,  were  employed  In  the  whale-fishing. 

The  principal  exports  are,  wool  (in  1841,  3,597*531  lbs.)  whale-oil,  bark,  dec.  amounting  la 
1840  to  £867,000 ;  and  the  imports,  compri^ng  all  sorts  of  British  manufactures,  colonial  products, 
sphlts,  wines,  Cuming  implements,  Ac,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  i&9e8,356,  indodiof 
j^737,250  from  Britain ;  the  shipping  Inwards  and  outwards  amounting  each  to  about  80,000  tons» 

HoUtri-Townt  the  caoital,  on  the  8.  skle,  possesses  a  splendid  harbour  on  the  Derwent  river. 


20  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  42^*  54'  S.,  long.  14r*  21'  B. ;  pop.  in  1838, 14,382.    Latmeettom,  40 
miles  up  the  Tamar  river,  is  the  principal  settlement  on  the  N.  side. 
Measuret  and  Weights  same  as  Britain.    Currency^  British  oohis  and  local  bank-DOtee  and 


cheoues.    Publie  revenue  in  1838,  £138,591 ;  expenditure,  £133,681. 

Vanilla,  the  succulent  fVult  or  pod  of  a  parasitical  plant  (  Vaniila  aramoHca) 
found  in  Mexico.  It  is  of  a  yellow  or  darkish-brown  colour^  corrugated,  about 
eight  inches  long,  containing  in  its  cavity,  besides  numerous  nunute  shining  black 
seeds,  a  substance  which  b  black,  oily,  and  balsamic.  It  is  an  aromatic,  employed 
in  confectionary,  the  preparation  of  uqueurs^  and  in  flavouring  chocolate. 

VEDRO,  the  principal  Russian  measure  for  liquids,  =  2*71  Imp.  i^ons. 

VELLUM,  a  fine  white  smooth  kind  of  parchment  made  of  calf-skin. 

VELTE,  a  French  measure  for  brandy,  reckoned  in  Cognac  at  1'61  Imp.  gallon ; 
in  Bourdeaux  at  1*58  do. ;  and  in  Nantes  at  1*24  Imp.  gaflon. 

VELVET  ( Fr.  Velours.  Ger.  Sammet.  It.  VeUuio),  a  beautiful  silk  fabric,  of  a 
compound  texture  ;  having,  in  addition  to  the  warp  and  shoot  of  plain  silk,  a  soft 
shag  or  pUe  on  the  outside,  occasioned  by  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread 
doubled  under  the  shoot ;  the  other  side  being  a  strong  close  tissue.  Its  richness 
depends  upon  the  relative  number  of  the  pile  threads  ;  and  manufacturers  accord- 
ingly designate  different  qualities  as  velvet  of  two,  four,  or  six  threads,  according 
to  the  nuiuDer.  Velvet  is  now  also  made  of  cotton  ;  a  strong  kind  of  which,  called 
FelveteenAs  used  for  men*s  apparel. 

VENEZ  UEL  A>  one  of  the  three  repnblicB  of  Colombia,  occupies  the  N  j;.  oomer 
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of  S.  America,  between  New  Granada  and  British  Guiana,  having  Brazil  on  the 
S.  Area,  404,000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  905,000,  including  250,000  whites  of  Spanish 
origin.    Capital,  Caraccas :  pop.  25,000.     Constitution,  a  federal  republic. 

Venezuela  has  been  only  partiuiy  explored.    The  N.  pert  la  mountainous,  containing  on  the 
N.W.  a  branch  of  the  Andes,  but  the  remainder  is  generally  level,  particularly  the  course  of  the 


Orinoco,  a  magnificent  river  which  intersects  the  countrv  from  W.  to  EL,  sometimes  overflowing 
considerable  districts.  The  S.  part  mainly  consists  of  Uanot,  boundless  plains  similar  to  the 
pampas  of  La  Plata,  affording  pasturage  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.    Culture  and  colonization 


are  mostly  confined  to  the  coast  territory,  espedaily  the  vales  of  Aragua ;  where  are  reared  coffee, 
cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton,  which,  with  Jerked  beef,  hides,  mules,  drugs,  and  dye<  woods, 
form  the  leading  exports.  The  imports  chiefly  consist  of  cottons  and  linens,  with  woollens, 
iilks,  flour,  pork,  and  wine ;  and  the  principal  commercial  relations  are  with  the  United  States, 
Britain.  Denmark,  Gennany,  Spain,  France,  and  Holland.  In  1839,  the  exports  amounted  to 
£895,196,  and  the  imports  to  £717,091. 

La  Otu^/ra,  the  port  of  Caraccas,  and  chief  trading  dtv,  lies  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  In  lat  10*>  36^  V. 
long.  66<*  06*  W.  Pop.  4000.  The  port  is  a  mere  roaostead ;  and  the  town  is  gloomy,  hot,  and 
unhealthy.  In  1839,  26,337  tons  of  foreign  shipping  arrived,  with  cargoes  valued  at  £570,318 ; 
and  the  exports  amounted  to  £388,795.  Maracaybo,  on  the  strait  connecting  tlie  great  lake  of 
that  name  with  the  sea,  and  Angotturay  240  miles  up  the  Orinoco,  are  the  chief  other  ports. 

Measuret  and  Weights  same  as  Spain.  Money,  Colombian  dollars  of  8  reals :  usual  exchange, 
$6  =  £1.    Rtvenue  in  1840,  $3,245,259;  expenditure,  SI>d33,75a 

VERDIGRIS  (Fr.  Vert-de-gris.  Ger.  Qrunspan),  the  subacetate  of  copper.  When 
pure,  it  occurs  in  blueish  acicular  crystals  ;  but  commonly  it  is  in  large  masses. 
m>m  having  been  packed  when  moist  in  leather  bags.  Its  purity  may  be  testea 
by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  entirely  dissolves,  leaving  the  impurities,  if 
any^  behind.    It  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  in  hatmaking,  dyeing  black,  &c. 

VERDITERf  a  blue  pigment,  is  a  carbonate  of  copper^  generally  made  by  de- 
composing solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  with  the  addition  of  chalk. 

VERJUICE,  the  ezpr^sed  juice  or  unripe  grapes,  or  of  crab-apnies. 

VERMICELLI,  a  thready  paste  of  flour  and  water,  similar  to  Maccaroni. 

VERMILION,  abeautifm  scarlet  powder,  the  red  sulphuret  of  Mercury. 

VINEGAR  (Fr.  Vinaigre.  Ger.  EsHg,  It.  Aceto,  For.  and  Sp.  V\nagre\  is 
an  impure  Acetic  Acid,  of  which  four  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  namely, 
wine,  malt,  sugar,  and  wood  vinegar.  The  best  is  that  prepared  in  France  from  wine. 
In  this  country,  oeer  or  malt  vine^  was  the  kind  cnieny  used  before  the  present 
improved  method  of  producing  it  from  pyroligneous  acid.  This  acid,  some- 
times called  crude  rinegar,  is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
and  is  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  at  first  contaminated  with  tar, 
but  after  being  refined  and  diluted  with  water,  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  common  vinegar  is  used.  Vinegar  is  apt,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  to 
become  turbid  and  ropy,  and  at  last  vapid  :  it  should  therefore  be  kept  in  bottles 
completely  filled  and  well-corked.  Good  French  vin^ar  will  keep  m  perfection 
many  years,  if  the  bottle  be  not  frequently  opened. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  vinegar  are  regulated  by  the  act  58  Geo.  III.  c.  65.  An  excise  duty 
of  2d.  per  gallon  is  levied  upon  the  manumcture ;  and  at  present  about  3,000,000  gallons  are 
annually  brought  to  charge.    Nearly  9000  gallons  of  foreign  vinegar  are  likewise  imported. 

VIOLIN.    [Musical  Instrdments.] 

VITRIOL,  OR  COPPERAS,  a  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
oxides  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc  ;  the  first  forming  the  sulphate  of  iron,  csXLo^  green 
vitriol ;  the  second,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol ;  and  the  third,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  or  tohite  vitriol,  sometimes  the  name  of  red  vitriol  is  given  to  the  sulphate 
of  cobalt.  Vitriol,  when  pure,  occurs  in  beautiful  crystals.  It  is  extensively  used 
in  dyeing,  ink-malung,  the  manufacture  of  colours,  and  in  medicine. 

w. 

WAINSCOT,  a  name  applied  to  the  oak  imported  in  logs  fVom  N.  Europe. 

WALNUT,  a  large  European  tree  {Juglaru  regia)^  yielding  a  nut  the  kernel  of 
which  is  prized  both  for  the  table  and  for  the  oil  which  may  be  expressed  from  it. 
The  timber  of  the  tree  was  much  employed  in  fUmiture-making  before  the  intro- 
duction of  mahogany,  and  it  is  still  extensively  used  by  the  turner. 

WANGHEES,  a  Kind  of  canes  imported  from  Canton. 

WAREHOUSING  or  BONDING  SYSTEM,  a  system  under  which  certain 
warehouses  are  appointed,  under  the  charge  of  officers  of  the  customs,  in  which 
goods  may  be  deposited  without  being  chargeable  with  duty  until  they  are  cleared 
tor  consumption.  This  system  affbrcb  the  most  liberal  convenience  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  a  general  facility  to  the  trade  of  a  country.  The  tax  on  a  commodity 
Is  paid  just  wLen  it  is  wanted,  and  when  it  is  therefore  least  inconvenient  to  pay  it. 
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SappoM,  for  example,  that  a  merchant  imports  goods,  and  is  reqmred  to  paT  a  doty 
apon  them  immeaiately,  and  before  he  has  found  a  market  for  them  ;  he  mnsi 
either  pay  the  tax  and  hold  the  goods,  in  which  case  the  consumer  will  have  to  repay 
not  only  the  tax  but  the  interest  on  it ;  or  he  most  sell  the  goods,  and  if  he  puts 
with  them  at  a  loss  or  inconTcnienoe^  trade  is  injured^  and  the  general  wealth  and 
consequent  produotlTeness  of  taxation  proportionally  diminisned.  Besides,  the 
necessity  of  haTiiui;  to  pay  duties  immediately  on  importation  is  a  bar  to  the  entrep6t 
and  carrying  inae  of  a  country.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advanta^  of  the 
warehousing  system,  however,  it  is  only  partially  known  in  foreign  countries,  and  in 
our  own  dates  no  fsjrther  back  than  luOS  (43  Geo.  III.  c.  132),  previous  to  whidi 
the  duties  on  all  foods  imported  had  either  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  of  their  impor- 
tation, or  a  6ona  was  required,  with  security  for  their  future  payment.  Since 
1803  the  system  has  undergone  several  improvements,  the  whole  of  which  are 
embraced  in  the  existing  warehousing  act  poissed  in  1833. 

Abridgment  of  the  Warehousing  Act,  3  6t  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  57,  with  the  Alterations 
of  later  Acts,  viz.  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  89,  and  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  47,  and  o.  56,  &c. 

bv  Treaniry) ;  and  if  any  goods  be  not  to  cleared, 
the  oommisftiODen  of  cuetoms  may  cauee  them 


I  1.  ConioUdation  of  fonner  acta. 

f  S.  The  ConuniMionen  of  the  Treasury  are 
to  appotait  ports  for  the  purposes  of  the  act ;  and 
the  commiasionen  of  euBtoms,  subject  to  their 
directions,  are  to  appoint  in  what  ptaMMs  therein, 
and  in  what  nuuiaer,  goods  mav  be  warehoused. 

{  3.  Whenever  a  warehouse  b  approved  of,  it 
must  be  so  stated  in  the  order  of  appointment. 

f  4.  Appoints  warehouses  and  bonds  previous 
to  the  act  to  continue. 

16.  The  commissioners  of  customs  are  to  iwo- 
vide  tobacco  warehouses  at  the  legal  ports. 

f  8.  The  treasury  and  commisnoners  of  cus- 
toms may  revolce  any  former  wairant  or  order, 
cr  malce  alterations  or  additions. 

$  7.  Orders  as  to  warehouses  of  special  secu- 
rity, must  be  published  in  the  Qaxette. 

S  8.  Before  any  goods  are  entered  in  anv 
warehouse,  the  proprietor  or  occupier  thereof, 
if  be  be  wUling,  is  to  give  general  security  for 


the  payment  o«  the  (UU  duties  on  all  goods  ware- 
housed, or  for  the  due  exportation  thereof;  and 
if  he  be  not  willing,  the  different  importers  must 


give  security  in  respect  of  their  particular  goods. 

S  9.  If  any  warehoused  goods  be  the  property 
of  the  occupiw,  and  be  boh&fidt  sold  by  nlm, 
on  a  written  agreement  signed  by  the  parties, 
or  a  written  contract  of  sale  made,  executed, 
and  delivered  bv  a  brolcer  or  other  person  legall v 
anthorixed  for  the  parties,  and  the  price  so  sti- 
pulated is  actually  paid  or  secured  bv  the  pur- 
chaser, every  such  sale  is  valid,  although  the 
goods  remain  in  tiie  warehouse ;  provided  that 
a  transSsr,  aeoordtaig  to  the  sale,  be  entered  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  by  the  ofBoer  fai  charge,  who 
must  enter  such  transfers,  upon  application  of 
the  owners,  and  produce  the  book  upon  demand. 

f  10.  Goods  to  be  stowed  tai  warehouse  so  as 
to  afford  easy  access ;  and  if  taken  out  without 
due  entnr,  the  occupier  is  liable  for  the  duties. 

f  11.  Warehoused  goods,  fraudulently  conceal- 
ed or  removed,  are  forfeited ;  and  any  person 
gaining  access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  officer,  forfeits  £500. 

(  12.  Within  one  month  after  any  tobacco  has 
been  warehoused,  and  upon  the  entry  and  land- 
tng  of  any  other  goods,  the  proper  officer  is  to 
taxe  a  particular  account  thereof,  and  ntark 
**  Prohibited"  on  goods  prohibited  for  home 
use;  and  no  alteration  can  be  made  on  the 
packages,  except  in  tUe  cases  aftw  mentioned. 

f  13.  All  goods  entfiured  must  be  carried  to  the 
warehouse  under  the  care  of  the  proper  officer. 

[By  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  47,  §  AS,  any  person  frau- 
dulently removing  goods  entored  to  be  ware- 
housed, forfeiu  treble  tbeir  value,  or  £100.] 

i)  14.  Goods  warehoused  must  be  cleared  for 
exportation  or  home  use  within  9  years,  and  all 
surplus  stores  of  ships  within  1  year  frt>m  the 
digr  of  the  first  entry  (unless  further  time  given  I 


to  be  sold,  the  produce  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  diarges,  and  the  oveiplus.  If  aoy,  paid 
to  the  proprietor.  When  sokl,  such  goods  are 
held  subject  to  all  the  conditions  to  which  they 
were  sut^)ect  orevious  to  sale,  except  that  a 
ftirther  time  of  3  months  from  the  sale  be  allowed 
to  the  purchaser  for  clearing.  If  not  so  cleared, 
tbey  are  forfeited. 

f  1&.  If  any  goods  entered  to  be  warehoused, 
or  to,  be  delivered,  be  lost  bv  aocidoDt,  conmis- 
sloners  of  customs  may  remit  the  duties. 

§  16.  No  goods  warehoused  can  be  removed, 
except  upon  due  entrr  for  exportation,  or  for 
home  use,  except  goodi  to  be  shipped  as  sftorca, 
and  which  may  he  shipped  without  eot^  or  pay- 
ment of  duty  for  any  ship  of  the  burden  of  70 
tons  at  least,  bound  upon  a  voyage  to  fdr«igQ 
parts,  the  probable  duration  of  which  oat  ami 
home  wiU  not  be  less  than  40  dava:  Provided 
such  stores  be  borne  on  the  victuaUing  bill,  and 
shipped  as  the  commissioners  may  appoint. 

ft  17.  Rum  of  the  British  pbmtatioos  may  be 
dipped  as  stores  without  entry  or  payment  of 
duty,  and  any  surplus  stores  mav  be  delivered 
to  be  reshipped  for  the  same  ship,  or  for  the 
same  master  in  another  ship,  without  entry  or 
payment  of  duty,  if  duly  borne  upon  the  vie- 
tuallfaig  bills.  If  the  ship  for  which  surplus 
stores  have  been  war^oused,  be  broken  up  or 
sold,  the  stores  may  be  so  delivered  for  the  ase  of 
any  other  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owners,  or 
mav  be  entered  for  payment  of  dutir,  and  deliver- 
ed for  their  private  use,  or  that  of  the  master. 

{  18.  Upon  the  entry  of  such  goods  for  home 
use,  the  person  enteiing  them  must  deliver  a 
bill  of  the  entrv  and  duplicates,  as  in  the  case 
of  goods  entered  to  be  landed,  as  fisr  as  the  rules 
are  Mplicable,  and  at  the  same  time  must  n^ 
the  full  duties,  according  to  the  quantity  first 
taken  of  the  respective  packages  at  the  tune  of 
the  first  entry  and  landing,  without  abatement, 
except  as  by  this  act  otherwise  provided  ;  and  if 
the  entry  be  for  exportation  or  for  removal  to 
any  other  warehouse,  and  any  of  the  packages 
he  deficient,  a  like  entnr  inwards  must  be  passed 
in  respect  of  the  quantities  so  d^ldent,  and  the 
ftill  duties  be  paid  on  the  amount  before  dellvety 
or  removal,  except  as  by  this  act  is  otherwise 
provided ;  and  if  any  soods  so  deficient  be  such 
as  are  charged  according  to  value,  it  is  to  be 
estimated  at  the  price  for  which  the  like  goods 
of  the  best  quality  have  been  Utely  sold. 

f  19.  The  duties  upon  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
spirits,  when  taken  out  for  home  use,  are  to  be 
charged  upon  the  quantities  actually  delivered : 
except  that  if  sugar  be  not  in  a  warehouse  d 
specul  security,  no  greater  abatemoit  on  ate- 
eouutofdeOdenoyisto  bemads  than  ihaU  be 
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after  the  lateof  3per  ooit.  for  the  flnt  Smooths, 
and  1  per  cent,  for  every  subsequent  month 
during  whidi  the  sugar  is  warehoused ;  and  also 
except,  that  if  spirits  (being  any  other  than  rum 
of  the  British  plantations)  be  not  in  a  warehouse 
of  special  security,  no  neater  abatmnoits  for 
deficiency  is  to  be  made  than  as  follow  :— 
For  every  100  gallons,  hvdrometer  proof,  via. : 
For  any  time  not  exceeding  6  months,  1  gaL ; 
for  any  time  exceeding  6  months,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding IS  months,  2  gals.;   exceeding   12 
months,  and  not  exceeding  18  months,  3  gals. ; 
exceeding  18  monthsi,  and  not  exceedmg  2 
vears,  4  gals. ;  exceeding  2  years,  ft  gals^ 
lio  abatement  is  made  for  ddiciency  of  sphits 
by  leakage  or  accident,  and  not  by  natural  eva- 
poration, except  as  otherwise  spedislly  provided. 
[By  4  &  6  Wm.  IT.  c.  89,  {  20,  the  commis- 
sioners may  remit  duties  on  the  whole,  or  any 
portion  of^ wines,  spirits,  and  other  fluids  un- 
avoidably lost  in  warehouses ;  and  the  following 
goods,  in  warehouses  of  special  security,  are 
charged  by  their  measure  or  weight,  as  actually 
delivered,  vis.:  wine,  currants,  raisins,  figs, 
hams,cheese,  and  mahoniny.]  [  Vide^lao  Corn.] 
{  20.  If  after  any  goods  have  been  duly  enter- 
ed and  hmded  to  be  warehoused,  the  hnporter 
further  enters  them  for  home  use  or  for  exporta- 
tion as  from  the  warehouse,  they  are  considered 
as  warehoused,  although  not  actually  deposited. 
{{21,  22,  23, 24.  Any  goods  which  have  been 
waraioused  may  be  removed  by  sea  or  hUand 
carriage  to  any  other  warehoushig  port. 

{  2ft.  Goods  so  rewarehoused  are  hi  the  same 
situation  as  whoi  first  warehoused,  and  the 
time  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  reware- 
housed is  reckoned  from  the  day  whra  they  are 
first  entered  to  be  wardioused. 

{  26.  If  upon  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  des> 
tination,  the  parties  are  desirous  forthwith  to 
export  the  goods,  or  to  pay  duty  thereon  for 
home  use.  without  actuallv  lodging  them,  the 
officers,  after  all  the  formalities  have  been  duly 
pcsrformed  (except  the  actual  Ubonr  of  lodging 
them),  may  oonsider  them  as  virtually  reware- 
housed, and  the  account  taken  for  the  reware- 
housing  may  serve  as  the  account  for  delivering 
them,  as  If  from  the  warehouse,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  for  payment  of  duties. 

{  27.  Goods  may  be  removed  from  one  ware- 
house to  another  with  official  permissi<m. 

{  28.  Goods  so  removed  are  sul]t)ect  to  the 
lame  conditions  as  when  originally  warehoused. 
{  29.  When  particular  security  has  been  given 
by  the  in^Kurtw  of  warehoused  goods  in  respect 
of  the  same,  andthey  are  disposed  of,  so  that  the 
original  bonder  is  no  longer  interested  in  them, 
the  officers  may  admit  fresh  security  by  the  new 
proprietor,  and  caned  the  original  bond. 

{30.  If  the  person  removing  any  goods  from 
one  port  to  another,  continue  to  be  interested  in 
them,  after  th^  have  beoi  dulv  rewarehoused 
in  some  warehouse,  in  respect  of  which  security 
is  required,  and  not  held  under  general  security, 
the  bond  in  respect  of  the  rewarehouslng  oon- 
ttames  ia  force,  until  fresh  bond  be  given  by  some 
new  proprietor. 

{  31.  It  is  lawftil  in  the  warehouse  to  sort, 
and  repack  goods,  and  to  make  bwful  alterations 
necessary  for  their  preservation,  or  in  order  to 
the  disposal  of  them,  provided  they  be  repacked 
in  the  packages  in  which  the  same,  or  some  part 
of  the  same  parcel,  were  imported,  or  in  pack- 
ages of  enthre  quantity  equal  thereto,  or  hi  such 
other  padcages  as  the  oommissioners  of  customs 
may  pormtt  (not  being  less,  if  the  goods  be  to  be 
exported,  or  to  be  removed  to  another  ware- 
bouse,  than  may  be  required  by  law  for  impor. 
tatlon) ;  and  to  draw  off  wine  or  rum  of  the 
British  plantations  into  quart  or  phit  bottles, 
for  tlM  purpoie  only  of  bdng  ezportod ;  and  to 


draw  off  ram  into  casks  eontafaiing  not  leas  thu 
20  gallons  each,  for  the  puiitose  only  of  being 
disposed  of  as  stores  for  shiM ;  and  to  draw  off 
any  other  spirits  into  quart  twttles,  under  sudi 
regulations  as  the  commissioners  of  customs  may 
direct,  for  the  purpose  only  of  being  exported ; 
and  to  draw  off  and  mix  with  wine  any  brandy 
secured  in  the  same  warehouse,  not  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  10  gallons  of  brandy  to  100 
gallons  of  wine ;  and  to  fill  up  anv  casks  of  wine 
or  spirits  from  any  other  casks  of  the  same,  re- 
spectively secured  in  the  same  warehouse ;  and 
to  take  such  moderate  samples  of  goods  as  may 
be  allowed,  without  entry  and  payment  of  duty, 
except  as  the  same  may  eventually  become  pay- 
able, as  on  a  deficiency  of  the  original  ouantity. 
In  a  warehouse  of  special  security,  it  Is  lawfiiHo 
rack  off  any  wine  from  the  lees,  and  to  mix  any 
wines  of  the  same  sort,  erasing  from  the  casks 
all  import  tomds. 

{  32.  But  no  alteration  is  to  be  made  on  goods 
or  packages,  nor  wine,  rum,  brandy,  or  n»irits 
to  be  bottled,  drawn  off,  mixed,  or  filled  up, 
nor  samples  to  be  taken,  except  after  notices 
given,  and  under  the  official  regulations. 

}\  33.  To  provide  for  the  case  of  surplus  quan- 
es,  which  on  repacking  are  not  sufficient  to 
fill  whole  packages,  and  for  waste,  the  duties 
having  been  levied  with  regard  to  the  state  hi 
which  the  goods  are  imported,  it  is  provided 
that  after  goods  have  heea  repacked,  the  oom- 
miasioners  of  the  customs  may  cause  or  permit 
refuse,  damaged,  or  surplus  goods  not  contained 
In  the  packs^  to  be  desUvyed;  and  if  the 
goods  be  for  home  use,  the  duties  must  be  im- 
mediately paid  upon  any  part  of  such  surplus  as 
may  remain,  wuidi  is  delivered  for  home  use 
accordingly ;  and  if  they  be  such  as  may  not  be 
so  delivered,  the  surplus  Is  to  be  disposed  ot  for 
exportation,  as  the  conunissioners  maydireot; 
and  thereupon  the  quantitv  confined  in  each 
package  must  be  ascortained  and  marked  upon 
the  same,  and  the  deficiency  ascertained,  and  the 
proportion  which  such  dradency  may  bear  to 
the  quantity  in  eadi  package  is  to  be  marked  on 
the  same,  and  added  to  such  quantity,  and  the 
total  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  imported  contents 
of  such  package,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  the  act.  But  the  commissioners  may  accept 
the  abandonment,  for  the  duties,  of  any  quantity 
of  tobacco  or  coffee,  or  penper  or  cocoa,  or  lees 
of  wine,  and  of  any  whole  packages  <^  other 
goods,  and  cause  or  permit  the  same  to  be 
destroyed,  and  deduct  the  quantity  from  the 
total  quantt^  of  the  same  Importation,  in  com- 
puting the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 

{  34.  No  foreign  casks,  bottles,  4tc,  except 
any  in  which  some  goods  have  been  fanported 
and  warehoused,  are  to  be  used  in  repacking, 
unless  the  fUll  duties  have  been  paid  thereon. 

{  35.  The  commissioners  of  customs  may  per- 
mit any  stuffi  or  iisbrics  of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  or 
wool,  or  of  any  mixture  of  them,  with  any  other 
material,  to  be  taken  out  of  warehouse  to  be 
cleaned,  refreshed,  dyed,  stained,  or  calendered, 
or  to  be  bleached  or  printed,  without  payment 
of  duty,  under  security  that  they  be  returned 
within  the  time  appointed;  and  they  may, 
under  like  security,  permit  rice,  the  produce  of 

E laces  withhB  the  llmita  of  the  E.  L  Co.'s  charter, 
>  be  delivered  out  to  be  deaned,  with  such  al- 
lowance for  waste  as  may  seem  reasonable.'  [By 
ft  &  6  Vict,  c  47*  {  ftl ,  this  provision  is  extended, 
and  the  commissioners  are  authorised  to  allow 
any  goods  to  be  removed  and  deaned.1 

1 36,  Allowing  copper  ore  to  be  taken  to  ba 
smelted,  repealed  by  5  &  6  Viet.  c.  ft6,  {  9. 

{  37*  rf  o  goods  wardioused.  Imported  in  bulk, 
may  be  delivered,  except  in  the  whole  quantity 
of  each  pared,  or  in  a  quantity  not  mt  than 
1  ton  wdght,  unless  by  special  lear^ 
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§  38.  Nor  tre  thejr  to  b«  deUrered,  tmttt  I  IV.  e.  06,  f  4,  H  b  prorided  that  noOifaif  eon- 
they  or  their  packages  be  marked  as  the  com-  tained  In  this  section  shall  be  held  to  extend  to 
missioners  may  deem  necessary  and  practicable.  |  lots  occasioned  by  Are,  and  by  6  &  6  Vict.  e.  47. 

f  39.  The  Treasury  nuty  nuike  regulations  for  i  {60,  the  commissioners  are  authorised  to  remit 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  any  decrease  or  in-  '  the  duties  on  any  goods  destroyed  **  bj  any  im- 
crease  of  the  quantity  of  any  particubu-  sorts  of  aroidable  accident "  hi  the  warehouse,  j 
goods,  and  direct  what  abatement  of  duty  pay-  §  42.  Upon  the  entry  outwards  of  goods  to  be 
able  under  this  act  for  deficiencies  may  be  made ;  exported  from  the  waroiouse,  aiui  bdrore  codtet 
but  if  such  goods  be  lodged  hi  war^omes  of  |  is  granted,  the  person  in  whose  name  th^  are 


entered  must  give  security  by  bond  in  double  the 
Talue  of  the  goods,  with  one  surety,  that  they 
shall  be  duly  exported,  and  landed  at  the  place 
for  which  they  are  entered  outwards,  or  otta«r> 
wise  accounted  for. 

8  43.  Requiring  bond  on  the  ezportatkm  of 
beef  or  poric  that  th^  are  not  to  be  used  as  sea- 
stores,  is  repealed  by  5  dc  6  Vict,  c  47,  |  49. 

{  44.  No  goods  are  to  be  exported  from  the 
warehouse  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  except  such  as 


may  be  imported  thither  in  virtue  of  Uc 

i  45.  All  goods  most  be  removed  under  the 
care  of  the  propff  officer. 

S  46.  Warehoused  goods  must  not  be  exported 
in  ships  under  70  tons  burden. 

8  47.  Goods  landed  tai  docks,  and  lodged  hi  the 
custody  of  the  propri^ors  thereof,  under  this 
act,  not  being  seized  as  forfeited,  are  to  continue 
liable  to  such  claim  for  frei^  as  they  were  ItaUe 
to  whilst  on  board;  and  the  iincton  and  pro- 
prietors of  such  docks  are  authorised,  upoo  doe 
notice  by  the  master  or  owners,  or  others  in- 
terested, to  detain  sndi  goods  until  the  fre%hts 
and  other  charges  be  duly  satisfied,  or  unto  a 
deposit  be  made  equal  In  amount  to  the  chdm. 


special  security,  no  duty  is  to  be  charged  for 
any  amount  whatever  of  deficiency  on  exporta- 
tion, except  hi  cases  where  suspioon  may  arise 
that  part  has  been  clandestinel  v  conveyed  away ; 
nor  are  such  goods  (unless  wine  or  spirits),  to 
be  measured,  counted,  weighed,  or  gauged  for 
exportation,  except  hi  such  suspicious  cases. 

{  40.  In  warehouses  not  of  special  security, 
the  following  allowances  for  waste  are  to  be 
made  on  exportation,  viz. : — 
Wine,  upon  every  cask,  viz. :— For  any  time 

not  exceeding  1  year,  1  gaL  ;  exceeding   1 

year,  and  not  exceeding  2  years,  2  gals. ;  ex- 
ceeding 2  years,  3  gals. 
BpiriU,  upon  eveiy  100  gallons  hydromet«r  proof, 

vhk— For  anv  tune  not  exceedhig  6  months,  1 

gal. ;  exceeding  6  months,  and  not  exceeding 

12  months,  2  gals. ;  exceeding  12  montlis,  and 

not  exceeding  18  months,  3  gals,  i  exceeding 

18  months,  and  not  exceeding  2  years,  4  gals. ; 

exceeding  2  years,  5  gala. 
Coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  for  every  100  lbs., 

and  in  proportion  for  any  less  quuatity,  2  lbs. 

{  41.  In  cases  of  embezzlement  and  wasto 
through  misconduct  of  officers,  damages  to  be 
made  good  to  the  proprietor.    [By  5  ft  6  Wm. 

WARRANTY,  in  the  contract  of  insnranco,  is  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
insured,  that  a  certain  thing  has  happened,  or  is  to  happen.  It  is  part  of  the  oonsider- 
ation  for  which  the  underwriter  accepts  the  ensa^ement ;  it  is  therefore  an  absolute 
condition,  and  if  it  do  not  occur  as  specified,  the  insurance  is  void,  whether  the  cir- 
cumstance be  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  insured  or  not,  and  whether  it  affect  the 
risk  or  not.  Warranty  and  mere  representation  differ  from  each  other  in  this,  that 
the  former  must  absolutely  agree  with  the  event  to  the  most  minute  particular,  while 
the  latter  only  requires  to  agree  in  substance,  and  does  not  affect  the  contract,  unless 
through  fraua  or  negligence  it  shall  have  increased  the  actual  risk.  It  is  divided 
into  express  and  implied,— the  latter  bein^  merely  used  to  express  the  conditions 
on  the  part  of  the  insured  necessarily  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  contract ;  as, 
that  the  ship  shall  be  seaworthy,  navigated  with  skill  and  care,  that  the  voyage  is 
lawful,  and  shall  be  performed  without  wilful  deviation,  &c.  The  most  important 
and  ordinary  warranty  during  peace,  is  |;enerally  as  to  the  time  of  sailing.  Where 
a  ship  is  warranted  ^  to  sail"  on  a  particular  day,  ahe  must  be  really  on  her  voy- 
age, naving  made  every  preparation,  by  having  taken  in  her  whole  cargo,  cleared 
at  the  custom-house,  &c. ;  and  if  so  prepared  for  her  voyage,  and  having  set  sail, 
she  be  afterwards  detained  in  some  port  of  the  same  territory,  as  by  an  embargo, 
or  to  form  convoy,  it  will  be  held  as  compliance  ;  but  not  so  if  the  preparations  for 
commencing  the  voyage  have  not  been  completed,  or  if,  having  been  completed,  the 
vessel  is  prevented  from  breaking  ground  by  stress  of  weather  or  otherwise.  **  As 
to  the  question,  what  shall  amount  to  a  <ai/tn^,  to  satisfy  the  warranty,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  where  a  ship  once  breaks  ground,  and  is  fairly  under  sail  up(m  her 
voyage*  though  she  go  ever  so  little  a  way,  and  afterwards  put  back  from  stress  oif 
weather,  or  apprehension  of  an  enemy  in  si^ht ;  or  if  she  be  then  put  under  an  em- 
bargo, and  detained  beyond  the  time  of  sailing ;  this  is  still  a  bepinning  to  sail,  and 
the  interruption  does  not  alter  the  case^  because  the  warranty  is  already  complied 
vnth  "  (Marshally  365).  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  warranty  to  sail  as  above, 
and  a  warranty  to  depart,  the  latter  being  held  to  import  that  the  vessel  is  finally 
out  of  port. 

All  express  warranties  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the  policy.    It  does  not  re- 

?uire,  however,  to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  policy,— a  note  on  the  marsin  suffices. 
Seaworthiness  and  Deviation.]  {Park  on  Insurance,  Marshall  on  Insurance,) 
For  warrantv  in  insurance  against  fire  and  on  lives,  see  Insurance. 
WATCH  (Ft.  Montr e.    Ger  Uhr^  Taschenuhr),  a  pocket  timepieoe  composed 
of  wheels  and  pinions,— a  regulator  to  direct  the  quickness  or  slowness  <k  the 
wheels,  and  a  spiral  spring  which  commanicateB  motion  to  tiie  whole.    Chronome' 
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ten  are  watches  having'  the  variable  force  of  their  mainspriiig  equalized  by  a  fusee 
or  variable  lever,  and  also  an  expansion  bahince  as  a  compensation  for  heat  and 
cold.  Nautical  chronometers  are  larger  machines  of  the  same  kind,  secured  in  a 
box,  and  used  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea. 

Spring  watches  were  invented  about  1658  by  Dr  Hooke,  or  as  some  contend  in  1696  by  Mr  Huy- 
ghens,  and  various  improvements  have  been  since  effected  in  their  construction.  In  1764,  a 
chronometer  made  bv  J.  Harrison  of  London  was  adjudged  to  entitle  him  to  the  premium  of 
jb*20,UOO  originally  oflrered  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.  Besides  Harrison, 
the  names  of  Mudge,  Eamshaw,  sen.,  Arnold,  sen.,  Broolcbank,  and  Arnold  A.  Dent,  have  attained 
oelebritv  as  chronometer-makers. 

Watch  movements  are  made  chiefly  in  London,  Coventry,  and  Lancashire ;  but  thqr  are  polish- 
ed and  adjusted  in  most  large  towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Watch-cases,  though  not  subject 
to  any  duty,  are  stamped  at  the  assay  offices  to  determine  the  flneness  of  the  metaL  The  annual 
value  of  the  manufacture  in  tbto  country  is  estimated  at  £1,600,000,  and  nearly  20,000  British 
watches  are  annually  exported. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  watchmaking  trade  on  the  continent  is  Switzerland.  In  that  oonntry, 
■ays  Dr  Bowring,  it  is  carried  on  In  the  momitalnous  districts  of  Neuchatel,  where  nearly  190,000 
are  produced  annually.  In  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  in  the  district  of  Geneva.  **  Switzerumd  has 
long  furnished  the  markets  of  France ;  and  though  the  names  of  certain  French  watchmakers 
have  obtained  a  European  celebrity,  yet  I  was  informed  by  M.  Arago  that  an  examination  into 
this  trade  had  elicited  the  fact  that  not  ten  watches  were  made  hi  Pftris  In  the  course  of  a  vear,  the 
immense  consumption  of  France  being  furnished  from  Switzerland,  and  the  Swiss  works  being 
only  examined  and  rectified  by  the  French  manufocturers.  The  contraband  trade  into  France  was 
Immense."  {Rrport  on  Switzerland,  p.  M.)  The  Swiss  and  French  watches,  however,  are  com- 
monly much  inferior  to  the  English,  being  in  general  single-oased  and  flimsy  in  their  construction. 

WAX  (Du.  FTmcA.  Ft.  are.  Ger.  Wacfu.  It. Por. &  Sp.  Cfera.  Ra8.Wosk),or 
Beet*  Waje^  a  firm  solid  substance,  moderately  heavy,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  formed 
by  melting  the  comb  into  cakes  after  expressing  the  honey.  The  best  is  that  of  a 
lively  colour,  and  an  agreeable  odour  something  like  that  of  honey.   When  new  it  is 
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cerates  and  ointments.  In  addition  to  our  large  home  supply,  about  8000  cwts.  are 
annuallv  imported,  chieflv  from  W.  coast  of  Africa,  Barbary,  and  the  £.  Indies  ;  but 
in  small  quantities  also  ^om  the  W.  Indies,  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

WEIGHTS.    [Measures.] 

WELD,  a  ^lant  {Reteda  luieold)  formerly  cultivated  in  Britain  for  the  yellow 
dye  which  it  yields  ;  but  which  is  now  superseded  by  quercitron. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  a  British  colony,  comprising  the  settlements  of 
Swan  River  and  King^€reorffe*s  Sound,  lies  between  lat.  31**  and  35^  8'  S.,  and  to 
the  W.  of  long.  125**  £.,  on  tne  S.  W.  comer  of  that  continent. 

This  colony  was  founded  in  18S9 ;  but  being  established  on  principles  which  led  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  early  settlers,  its  progress  was  discouraging  until  of  Uto,  when  affairs  were  placed  on  a  more 
hopeful  footing,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Western  Australian  Company. 

The  leading  geographical  feature  is  the  Darling  range,  extending  M.  and  S.,  parallel  to  zod 
about  50  miles  distant  fh)m  the  W.  coast ;  and  from  whence  the  Swan,  Avon,  Murray,  and  other 
rivers  running  to  the  westward  take  their  rise.  The  soil  is  of  a  mixed  character,  and  the  climate 
resembles  that  of  E.  Australia.  The  capital  is  Perth,  on  the  river  Swan,  which  has  also  Freemantle 
near  its  mouth ;  and  at  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  S.  coast,  are  the  insignificant  towns  of  Au> 
fusta  and  Albony ;  but  there  are  scarcely  any  commodious  harbours.  The  statistics  of  the  colony 
uthe  vear  1840<41  were  as  follows:— Population,  4000;  stock  of  every  kind,  40,0U0;  shipping 
entered  hiwards,  30,000  tons.    Exports  of  wool,  AO,000  lbs. ;  revenue,  £9,650. 

AusTRAUifD  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  preceding  settlement,  between  Ofantheaume  Bay,  in  lat.  97* 
40^,  and  the  Arrowsmith  River,  ni  lat.  29°  3(r  S.  Its  great  reconunendatlon  is  the  fine  harbour  of 
Port  Grey,  in  lat.  28^  55^  S.  An  extensive  tract  of  the  country  has  been  purchased  by  the  Western 
Australian  Company  fh>m  the  British  government ;  and  ooloniiation  is  proceeding  on  the  prin- 
dple  which  has  been  applied  in  South  Adstbalia. 

WEST  INDIES  (BRITISH),  comprise  Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antilles ; 
a  variety  of  the  smaller  ishinds  forming  the  Caribbean  Chain,  classed  as  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward;  and  the  Bahamas.  Total  population,  714,7*20,— more  than  four- 
fifths  being  emancipated  ne^oes.  These  islands  nave,  with  few  exceptions,  colonial 
governments,  with  an  elective  legislative  assemblv.  who  enact  all  local  laws,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  veto  of  a  governor  appointed  oy  the  crown. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  West  India  archipebupo  is  mountainous.  Many  of  the  Islands  exhibit 
manifest  proofs  of  volcanic  origin ;  and  they  are  all  subject  to  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes.  Their 
•oil  is  in  general  productive  fisr  beyond  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe ;  moisture  and  heat  combin- 
ing to  produce  a  surprising  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  The  year,  as  in  most  tropkial  dhnates.  is 
divided  into  two  seasons,  the  drp  and  the  loee  /  yet  four  may  be  distinguished,— the  spring,  with 
fentle  showers  in  April  and  May ;  the  hot  sultry  summer,  from  May  tiU  October,  when  the  heavy 
autumnal  rains  b^n.  and  continue  till  December;- from  which  till  April,  in  fact  the  winter, 
•erene  and  cool  weather  prevails.  Between  August  and  the  end  of  October,  the  islands,  except 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  lie  fisrthest  S.,  are  subject  to  furious  hurricanes;  these,  however, 
are  not  very  fluent,  and  are  unlcnown  except  during  this  short  ptfiod.  ' 
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Jamaica,  th*  Buwt  important  of  the  BritUi  WmI  India  Islands,  dtuata  100  mflei&  of  Gate,  is 
166  milas  long  by  40  in  avenge  breadth.  It  is  traTcrsed  from  B.  to  W.  by  the  lofty  Blue  Moantaias. 
covered  with  maleMic  forests.  On  the  N.  side  the  sorfsoe  rises  from  the  shore  with  gentle  nndate- 
tions,  separated  by  snadous  valleys,  and  clothed  with  pimento  icroves  and  coffee  plantations.  On  the 
a.  side  tbeland  is  bolder,  and  interspersed  with  hill-ranges,  between  which  are  extensive  sat;        *^ 


and  sugar-estates.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  island,  though  well  watered,  and  in  some  parts  fertile, 
is  not  generally  productive,  and  requires  ddlful  cultivation  to  malw  it  yield  heavy  oropa.  The 
•eat  or  government  is  Spanish  Town :  it  lies  inUnd  16  miles  distant  from  Kiiwston,  the  principal 
town,  situated  on  Port  Royal,  on  the  8,  roast,  in  kt.  1 7**  56'  N. ,  long.  78°  W  W.,  pop.  33,0iio.  The 
other  poru  (all  free)  are  Morant,  BlackRiver,  and  Savanna-la- liar,  also  on  the  S.  ooast ;  and  Loosa 
and  Montego  Bay,  Falmouth,  St  Ann,  Ports  Maria  and  Antonio,  and  Annotto  Bavon  the  north. 

Windward  laLANoa.  Barbadoa,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbean  chain  and  oldest  of  the 
British  W.  India  colonies,  is  about  21  miles  in  length,  and  14  in  breadth.  The  stuisce,  tbongk 
Irregubur,  is  comparatively  low,  and  is  almost  all  highly  cultivated ;  while,  being  direetty  exposed 
to  ths  N.  B.  trade-wind,  it  is  cooler  and  more  salubrious  than  any  of  the  other  islands.  Capital, 
Bridgetown,  in  Carlisle  Bay,  on  the  8.  W.  ooast,  in  Ut.  13"  y  N.,  long.  29**  41'  W. ;  pop.  au,t«a 

StVmeenit  106  miles  W.  from  Barbadoes,  extends  about  17  miles  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  ragived 
and  mountainous,  and  only  about  one-third  is  under  cultivation ;  but  the  soil  of  the  good  land  is 
well  adapted  for  sugar.  Capital,  Kingstown,  on  the  S.  W.  coast.  The  Grenadine  isleU  are  depen- 
dencies 01  St  Vincent. 

Si  Luda,  about  90  miles  N.  N.  E.  St  Vincent,  is  rather  fertUe,  though  hilly ;  hot  the  cUnate  is 
mobt.  variable,  and  noted  for  its  unhealthhiess.    Capital,  Carenage. 

Grenada,  68  miles  S.  S.  W.  St  Vincent,  U  also  fertile,  but  unhealthy.  About  ft-Mha  of  the  aor- 
face  is  cultivated.    Capital,  Port  Qeorge. 

ToboffOt  16  miles  M.E.  Trinidad,  Is  exceedingly  mountafaious,  with  a  climate  resemblteg  the 
latter.  Cultivation  Is  mostly  confined  to  low  famds,  on  the  8.  side,  when  is  situate  Soarbocoagh, 
the  capital.  In  lat.  11*>  IV  N..  long.  60»  40^  W. 

Trinidad,  taken  from  Spain  in  1797>  Is  the  most  toatherly  of  tha  Windward  Islanda,  and  Uee 
only  13  miles  distant  fnm  the  N.  B.  ooast  of  Venesoela  in  8.  America.  It  Is  crossed  from  W.  to 
R.  by  three  mountaindialns,  well  wooded ;  and  the  valleys  and  plains  are  said  to  be  naturally  ex- 
tremely fertile ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  interior  is  uncultivated,  and  indeed  partly  unexplored. 
The  settled  districts  are  mostly  confined  to  the  N.  W.,  and  a  few  places  along  the  8.  W.  coaau 
Capital,  Port  Spain,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  W.  sMe. 

Lkbward  laLAWDa.  Anttaua,  40  miles  N.  Guadalonpe,  is  oval-shaped,  and  about  10  mOes  in 
length.  It  has  comparatively  little  of  tha  mountainous  charactar,  is  without  rivers,  and  the 
climate  is  remarkable  for  its  want  of  moisture.  Capital,  St  John,  on  the  N.  W.  side,  lat.  18*  ST 
N.,  long.  64**  49'  W. ;  but  the  best  port  is  Enallsh  Harbour,  on  the  Bi  coast. 

St  Christopher  or  St  Kitti,  00  miles  W.  by  N.  Antigua,  abounds  In  rugged  barren  mountaina ; 
but  the  soil  oi  the  phUns  is  exceedingly  rich.    Capital,  Basseterre  on  the  S.  W.  side. 

Dominica,  lying  between  Ouadaloupe  and  Martinique,  contains  high  rugged  hills,  iatecvpersed 
with  well-watered  valleys,  having  a  light  soil,  adapted  rather  for  coffee  than  augar.  Forts, 
Roseau,  or  Charlotte  Town,  the  capital,  on  the  S.W.  sMe,  and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  on  the  N.W. 

The  only  others  worthy  of  notice  are— JVevlf ,  3  miles  8.  B.  St  Kitts,  a  beautifhl  gpot,  though 
only  a  sfaigle  mountain  ;  capital,  Charlestown :  Montserrat,  39  miles  8.  B.  Nevis,  of  which  two* 
thirds  are  mountainous  or  barren ;  capital,  Plymouth :  AnffuiUa,  a  long  flat  istand,  coDtiguoos  to 
8t  Martin,  and  A5  miles  N.  W.  St  KitU :  Barbuda,  a  level  fertile  island,  the  property  of  tha 
Codrington  family,  36  miles  N.  Antigua :  And  Tortola,  Viroin  Gorda,  Amgada,  and  others  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  a  cluster  of  tofty  islets  adjoinhig  Porto  Rico. 

Thb  Babamab  or  Lucavab  are  a  chain  of  low  Uands  scantily  covered  with  soil,  stratddng 
fkom  Florida  to  Havti,  on  the  remarkable  sand  flats  and  coral  reefs  called  the  »**»**""  Baak^ 
Principal  island.  New  Providence,  containing  Nassau,  the  capital. 

The  great  staples  of  the  West  Indies  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  coffee ;  many  also  prodoea 
cocoa  (chiefly  Trinidad  and  Grenada),  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  and  some  indigo,  pimento,  fteer, 
lignum  rit»,  and  other  hardwoods  and  drugs.  These  are  almost  wholly  ilupped  to  the  united 
Kingdom :  and  the  following  table  shows  the  total  quantities  of  the  leading  articles  exported  ia 
1831  and  1841  from  the  different  Islands;  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  have  added 
the  quantities  brought  from  Demerara  and  Berbice.    [Guiana.] 
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The  great  &Iling  off  between  1831  and  1841  b  attribatable  mabily  to  the  change  prodnoed  by  the 
measure  of  negro  emancipation ;  but  of  late  years  there  have  likewise  been  deftcient  crops  arising 
fhmi  ordinary  causes. 

The  imports  consist  of  lumber  from  British  America:  herrinn,  codfish,  flour,  salt  beef,  and 
other  Ichids  of  provisions ;  wine ;  and  manufactures  of  all  Idnds  from  the  mother-country.  On  an 
average  of  the  five  years  to  1841,  the  declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  carried 
to  our  West  India  colonies  (including  Guiana),  amounted  to  £3,4OU,U00.  Of  this,  however,  a  con- 
Biderable  portion  Is  destined  for  re-exportation  to  the  Spanish  main. 

Vessels  with  homeward  cargoes  begin  to  arrive  in  Britain  in  April  and  continue  till  October. 
And  the  annual  orders  for  pUmtation  stores  are  received  by  our  Wtot  India  merchants  in  autumn, 
distributed  amongst  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  September  and  October,  and  shipped  in  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

Measures  and  Weights,  same  as  Britain.  Jlf(m<y.— Accounts  are  now  generally  Icept  in  sterling ; 
but  in  some  places  in  dolhuv,  which  by  proclamation,  September  81,  1838,  are  valued  at  4s.  2d. 
sterling  each :  the  value  of  the  gold  doubloon  is  fixed  at  £3, 4s.  The  Colonial  Banic,  fatstituted 
in  London,  1836,  has  branches  m  most  of  the  islands,  which  issue  notes,  and  otherwise  conduct 
business  on  the  Scottish  system.    [SeeCoLoifv.    8i.avb.    Suoab.] 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS  ^FOREIGN),  embrace,  besides  Hayti,  now  inde- 
pendent, the  following  possessions  of  European  powers : — 

Spain  has  the  magnificent  island  of  Cuba,  ah-eaay  described.  Porto  Rico,  a  large,  well  watered, 
fertile,  and  comparatively  healthy  island,  8(>  miles  E.  of  Hayti ;  area,  3,700  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, 36o,000,  including  only  42,000  sUves:  Capital,  San  Juan:  chief  exporU  in  1839,  692,458 
cwts.  sugar;  8ft,434  cwts.  coffee;  and  3,311,780  gallons  molasses.  Also  the  idets  Margarita, 
Testiffoi,  Tortuga,  BlanquiUa,  OrckUia,  Bocea,  and  Aves, 

FftAWCK  possesses  Ouadaloupe,  40  miles  S.  E.  Antigua,  consisting  really  of  two  idands,  Grande 
louadalouf    *"  "^        "■  ~  V. -.       -.         .    ^.- 


Tore  and  Ouadaloupe  Proper  or  Basse  Terre,  separated  by  the  Salt  River  Channel.  Chief  ports, 
Basse  Terre,  the  capital ;  and  Point-i-Pitre,  neariy  destroyed  by  an  earthqualce,  February  1843. 
Chief  exports  in  1898.  36.377,M8  Idlog.  suat;  8.ftM,484  Idlog.  mohuses;  915.354  liilog.  coffee. 


Basse  Terre,  the  capital ;  and  Point-i-Pitre,  neariy  destroyed  by  an  earthqualce,  February  1843. 
Chief  exports  in  1898.  36.377,548  Idlog.  suat;  8.554,484  Idlog.  mohuses;  915.354  Idlog.  coffee. 
3far<fntoue.  90 miles  N.  St  Lucia;  capital  JP'ort  Royal;  chief  exnorts  in  1836.  88,994,754  kilog. 


sugar ;  8,483,593  litres  molasses ;  519,507  Idlog.  coffee.    Also  the  ideU  Marie  GakuUe,  AU  Saints, 
Jkseaday  and  Bt  Martin  (N.  part). 

Holland  has  Bonaire,  Cura^oa,  Ortiba,  &  Martin  (S.  part),  SabOf  and  St  Etutatiut. 

Dbnmark  possesses  St  Thomas  and  St  Jo^  in  the  Virgin  group ;  also  St  Croix. 

SwBDBN  has  onlv  St  Bartholomew. 

The  geogruAical  character,  productions,  and  course  of  trade  of  these  islands,  are  dmUar  to 
those  of  the  British  West  Indhi  Islands. 

WHALE,  a  cetaceous  class  of  marine  animals,  of  which  there  are  seyeral  species ; 
the  principal  being  the  Greenland  whale  (Balana  mygiiceitu,  Linn.),  usually  from 
50  to  60  feet  in  length,  and  from  30  to  40  feet  in  circumference,  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  Arctic  seas ;  and  the  spermaceti  whale,  already  described.  [SPEBMACEn.J 
Both  are  of  commercial  importance  on  account  of  the  oil  contained  in  their  fat  or 
blubber,  and  of  the  tohaiebvne,  or  homy  laminse  in  their  upper  jaw,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  various  useful  purposes  ;  and  large  fleets  are  fitted  out  for  their  capture. 

Th£  Northern  Whale  Fi^ury  originated  in  the  discoveries  of  the  voyagers  who,  in  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  attempted  to  find  a  passage  through  the  Morihem  Ocean  to  India.  It  was  first 
pursued,  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  fai  the  seas  of  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen ;  and  thehr  example 
was  speedily  followed  by  others.  The  fishery  was  long  confined  to  these  seas;  but  after  1815, 
they  were  gradually  abandoned  for  Davis'  Straits,  where  also  whales  have  recently  become  so 
•caree,  that  their  pursuit  by  British  vessels  has  neariy  ceased.  In  the  twentv  years  ending  1634, 
the  average  annual  number  of  our  ships  employed  in  this  fishery,  was  180 ;  aggregate  burden, 
87,000  tons ;  procuring  1094  whales,  yleldinff  1 1 ,3l3  tuns  oil,  and  500  tons  whalebone ;  making  the 
annual  produce,  at  the  average  prices  of  £88,  15s.  per  tun  for  oil,  and  £163  per  ton  for  whale- 
bone, about  £420,000.    The  vessels  were  fitted  out  mostly  fhnn  the  north-eastern  ports.    But 

thisgres '^'    '  *" ^    ' 

now  eng 


this  great  flsherr,  which  in  18S0  employed  50,000  tons  of  shipping,  manned  by  our  best  i 
low  enrages  only  one  or  two  vessels  from  Peterhead  and  the  adjoining  ports. 
The  SouAem  Whale  FMery  was  begun  by  the  British  duritiff  the  interruption  which  the 


northern  fishery  suffered  owing  to  the  American  war,  and  it  gradually  rose  to  importance.  It  con- 
ilsU  of  two  branchea  :— ]«t.  Toe  capture  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  the  cruising  ground  for  which 
•ztonds  from  the  meridian  of  Japan  to  beyond  Australia,  and  longitudinally  nom  Cape  Horn 
to  the  ludUn  Archipehigo :  the  vesseb  are  found  and  provisioned  for  three  years,  the  period 
Hi  their  general  absence  from  Engbmd :  8d,  The  common  black  whale  of  the  Southern  seas, 
met  with  principally  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  South  America.  Of  Ute  years,  this  fisherv  has  also 
fallen  off;  and,  in  1840,  the  shipping  fitted  out  f^om  Britahi,  for  both  the  Northern  and  Southern 
fiahcriee,  amounted  to  only  15,000  tons.  It  has  also  been  neariy  abandoned  by  the  Australian 
eolonists,  by  whom  it  vras  prosecuted  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  greater  profits  derived  Ikom 
Investing  their  capital  in  sheep-^srming. 

Notwftbstandhig  this  decline  of  the  British  fishery,  however,  it  would  anpear  that  the  activity 
and  enterprise  of  the  Americans  can  still  render  whaling  voyages  so  profitable,  that,  in  1841,  they 
bad  engaged  in  thetn  no  fewer  than  193,000  tons  of  shipping.    Bee  Unitbd  SrATsa. 

WHARF,  a  sort  of  quay  erected  contiguous  to  a  harbour  or  roadstead.  Whatf- 
age,  the  dues  payable  for  its  use  in  the  landing  or  shipping  of  goods. 

WHEAT  (Dam.  ^vedf.  Du.7artr.  Ft.  Fromenl,  Bit  Gtr.  WeUxen.  li.  Cfrano, 
Formento.  Por.  &  Sp.  Trigo,  Ru.  Ptcheniza),  the  most  yaluable  of  the  bread- 
e<Mmfl  of  the  temperate  «me,  is  a  plant  of  which  there  are  numerous  specie  ;  the 
most  important  in  Britain  and  Northern  Europe  being  Winter  or  Lammas  Wheat 
iTrUicum  hybemum).    It  is  gen^wally  sown  in  aatanui,  bat  often  in  spring, 
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in  which  case  it  is  sometimes  called  spring-wheat.  Of  this  species  there  are  nnme- 
rous  yarieties  ;  bat  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  red  and  white  ;  the  former 
the  more  hardy,  but  the  latter  excelling  in  the  quality  of  their  produce.  The  best 
soils  for  wheat  are  those  which  are  stiff  or  clayey.  From  two  to  three  bushels 
of  seed  are  ro<}uired  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  produce,  though  yery  rariable,  may  be 
held  for  a  fair  crop  to  be  30  bushels  per  acre.  But  the  average  produce  of 
Endand  does  not  prhaps  exceed  22  bushels,  nor  that  of  Scothwd  25.  The  weight 
of  the  straw  is  reckoned  to  be  about  double  that  of  the  grain.  An  acre,  therefore, 
yielding  25  bushels  of  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  would  yield  9000  lbs. 
of  straw,  or  about  26^  cwts.  {Lotv*s  Apriculture.)  The  average  yield  of  flour  is 
12)  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  grain.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  wheat  is  proauced  chiefly  in 
England,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sufiblk,  Rutland,  Hertford, 
Berks,  Lincoln,  Hants,  and  Hereford.  In  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  the 
climate  is  in  general  too  cold  and  moist  for  the  profitable  culture  of  wheat ;  though, 
in  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linutfagow,  Perth,  Forfar,  and  Stirlin^i^, 
there  are  extensive  tracts  distinguished  both  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
produce.    [Corn.] 

WHISKY^  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  barley,  and  called  malt  or  ormn 
spirit,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  former  is  used  in  the  process.  Malt  whisky 
is  esteemed  the  best,  especially  when  the  distillation  is  conducted  slowly  in  small 
stills.  This  spirit  is  largely  manufactured  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  tne  United 
States.    The  nnest  is  the  Scotch,  especially  that  of  the  Highland  distilleries. 

WHITEBAIT,  a  small  species  or  herring  iClupea  alba),  caught  in  the  Thames 
below  Woolwich,  from  Apru  to  September. 

WHITING,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind  {Merlangus  Vulgaris^  Cuv.),  cao^t  in  abon- 
dance  all  round  our  coast,  particularly  in  January  and  February. 

WINE  (Du,  Wyn,  Fr.  Vin.  Ger.  Wein.  It.  &  Sp.  Vino.  For.  Vinho,  Rus. 
fFino),  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  The  varieties  of  wine  depend  chiefly 
on  the  Quantity  of  sufar  contained  in  the  musty  and  the  manner  of  its  fermentation. 
When  the  quantity  of  su^r  is  sufficient  and  the  fermentation  complete,  the  wine 
is  ffenerous  and  perfect ;  if  the  proportion  of  sugar  be  too  small,  tne  wine  is  thin 
and  weak  ;  if  it  oe  too  lar^e,  part  of  it  remains  undecomposed,  and  the  wine  is 
svreet  and  luscious ;  and  if  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  completed,  it 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  champag^ne,  proceed  slowly  in  the  bottle,  and  on  drawing 
the  cork,  the  wine  will  sparkle  in  the  glass.  When  ihe  must  is  separated  firom 
the  husk  of  the  grape,  before  it  is  fermented,  the  vnne  has  little  colour,  and  is 
called  White  wine.  But  if  the  husks  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  must  while  it  is 
fermentinf,  the  alcohol  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  the  wine 
is  coloured ;  such  is  called  Red  unne.  Wines  besides  vary  much  in  flavour ;  a 
<|uality  which,  in  a  few  kinds,  is  imparted  by  nature,  but  which  in  the  general  case 
is  produced  by  the  art  of  the  manumcturer. 

The  vine  is  a  hardy  plant,  but  agrees  best  with  light  gravelly  soils,  or  those 
abounding  in  volcanic  debris,  and  a  temperately  v^arm  climate.  In  colder  coun- 
tries, the  ffrape-juice  becomes  too  poor,  and  in  warmer  too  saccharine  for  wine- 
making.  In  Europe,  the  wine  district  is  comprised  between  lat.  36**  and  5r  N., 
within  which  limits  almost  all  the  wines  of  commerce  are  produced :  and  from 
whence  large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  N.  of  Europe  and  to  America.  In  the  east, 
comparatively  little  is  grown  or  used  ;  being  forbidden  to  the  Mohammedans  as 
the  cause  of  '*  more  evu  than  profit  f*  and  never  taken  by  the  Hindoos  but  as  a 
medicine.  In  China,  rice  and  palm  vrine  are  made  in  large  quantities,  but  little  is 
made  from  the  grape  ;  though  of  late  they  have  evinced  a  taste  for  European  winea, 
particularly  sherry. 

Dbscriptivb  Table  op  the  Pbincipal  Wnris. 


'*  Francs  b  the  vinmrd  of  the  earth.  Her 
fortile  soil,  gentle  aocUvKies,  clear  sonny  skies, 
and  fine  summer  temperature,  place  her,  in  con- 
Junction  with  her  experience  and  the  advantages 
of  science  applied  to  viniflcation.  the  foremost 
in  the  art  of  making  the  Juice  which  so  gladdens 
the  human  heart "  {Redding,  pp.  63,  57).  The 
departments  which  excel  in  the  quality,  though 
not  in  the  quantity,  of  thdr  produce,  are  those 
comprised  in  the  ancient  provinces  of  Burgundy 
and  Champagne,  whence  the  winet  derive  ihevr 


Burffundpt  grown  chiefly  in  the  department 
of  cote  d'Or,  is  a  fine  dry  wine,  of  the  most 
cxquiaite  delicacy,  flavour,  and  bouquet.    It  it 


light,  yet  with  snlBcient  body  and  spirit    It  it  | 

made  both  red  and  white ;  but  the  latter  b  Uttle  , 

known  in  Britain.    The  choice  red  growths  are  ! 

Raman(eContitChambemntMndLaTadu.   The  ] 

best  white  b  MoiU  Beu^eL  Alcoholic  strength, 
15  per  cent  Burgundy,  boweva*,  poasesees 
greater  stimulant  powers  than  can  be  explained 
from  thb  proportion  of  spirit 

Champagne,  a  class  of  light  wines  of  sn-  * 

Gfrior  delicacy,  divided  into  red  and  white 
nds,  each  dtber  $tiU  or  sparkling  (montteuxU 
The  red  b  litUe  known  in  Britain.  The  white 
b  generally  in  perfection  the  third  year  of  bot- 
tling. The  still  is  comparatively  strong  and 
heatingi— but  wImd  of  superior  quality,  lias  the 
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MCuUar  aroma  of  the  wine  in  an  eminent  degree. 
The  sparkling  to  chosen  of  moderate  efferves- 
cence ;  that  which  merely  creams  on  the  surface 
idemi'mousseux)  being  preferred  to  the  full 
frothing  wine  {ffrand^^l*ousteux) ;  which  last 
also  keep  worst.  Champagne  to  improved  in 
summer  bv  ice.  Ale.  stren^,  sparkling,  IS  per 
cent. :  still,  14  per  cent.  SiUery  is  a  white  still 
kind  of  tlie  first  class,  produced  near  Rheims. 

Claret  to  a  name  given  in  England  to  the  red 
wine  of  Medoc,  in  the  Uironde,  imported  from 
Bordeaux ;  or  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  that 
wine  and  Beni  Carlos,  or  some  other  full  wine. 
In  France,  CZaird  to  a  general  name  for  all  rose- 
coloured  wines.  When  in  perfection,  claret 
should  be  of  a  rich  colour ;  a  bouquet  partaking 
of  the  violet,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  flavour. 
The  prime  nowths  are  L^yute,  LeUour^  and 
Marffotue.  It  to  lees  heating,  and  more  aperient 
than  most  other  wines;  but  is  comparatively 
short-lived :  it  to  preferred  when  about  10  years 
old.    Ale  strength,  16  per  cent. 

SautemCf  a  fine  dry  lightish-brown  wine,  to 
also  the  growth  of  the  Gironde ;  as  are  likewise 
ParUac  and  BartaCt  both  durable,  dry,  and  also 
liglitish-brown  in  colour. 

Oratfft,  a  class  of  wines  of  the  Bordelais.  The 
white  kinds  have  a  dry  flinty  taste,  with  an 
aroma  resembling  doves :  the  choicest  are  Si 
Bris  and  Carbounetux.  Of  the  red  kinds  Haul 
Brian  ranks  highest.    They  keep  for  2U  years. 

Hermitage  is  grown  neor  Tain  on  the  Rhone. 
The  white  variety  to  of  superior  quality ;  it  to  of 
a  straw-yellow  colour,  rich  taste,  verv  peculiar 
odour,  and  lasts  nearly  a  century  without  de- 
terioration.   The  red  variety  to  short  lived. 

C6U  R6tie  to  a  red  wine,  grown  near  Lyons* 
Though  slightly  bitter,  it  exceto  in  deamefls, 
colour,  and  penume. 

BoutUton,  a  class  of  wines,  the  beat  of  which 
have  bodv  and  fineness,  and  at  first  are  very 
sweet  and  of  a  deep  colour ;  but  in  eight  or  tvn 
years  they  acquire  a  golden  hue  and  a  delicate 
agreeable  taste.  McudeUt  one  variety,  to  said 
to  combine  in  some  degree  the  fulness  and  vinous 

Kropertiesof  Port,  with  thefiavour,  aroma,  and 
ouquet  which  characterixe  the  French  wines. 

Frontiffnan^  a  muscadine  wine  of  Languedoc, 
occurs  both  red  and  white ;  and  will  keep  about 
SO  years  in  bottle :  when  old  it  resembles  Malaga. 
Irunef.also  grown  in  LanguedoCj  reaemhtes  Fron- 
tignan,  but  to  stronger. 

Rivetaltest  a  rich  white  muscadine,  grown 
near  the  Pyrenees,  belongs  to  the  dass  callod  in 
France  viru  de  liqueur, 

Spain  follows  France  in  the  excdlence  of  Its 
wines.  And  from  north  to  south,  sites,  sol  to, 
and  exposures  of  the  happiest  kind  for  the  vine, 
cover  the  Dace  of  the  country. 

Sherrp^  the  most  important,  grown  at  Xeres 
near  Ca4is,  to  made  both  pale  and  brown.  The 
pale  to  generally  preferred ;  but  **  sherries  are 
never  to  be  Judged  by  colour,  but  solely  by  taste. " 
When  good,  th to  wme  has  a  fine  fiavour,  warm 
taste,  and  some  portion  of  the  agreeablebittemess 
of  pwch-kemeis.  When  new,  it  to  harsh  and 
fiery,  but  is  mellowed  by  being  kept  four  or  five 
years  in  wood :  it  does  not  attain  perfection 
nntil  lAorSOyearsold.  When  of  a  due  age  and 
good  condition  it  to  yerr  fine  and  wholesome, 
and  free  from  excess  of  acid,  with  a  dry  aromatic 
flavour  and  Cragrancy  which  render  it  a  fit 
stimulant  for  delicate  stomachs.  Of  late  years 
its  manufacture  has  been  greatly  improved, — 
ale  str.  SU  per  cent  AmonBUado  to  a  rare,  dry, 
delicate  kind  of  sherry. 

PaxartUe,  made  near  Xeres,  from  the  sherry 
grape,  to  a  rich  cordial  malmsey  wine,  sparkling, 
and  of  a  light  amber  colour.  Tent,  likewiee 
nown  near  Cadix,  to  a  rich  red  muscadine* 
drank  generally  u  a  stomachic 


MaJaga  to  a  seoondarv  kind,  with  a  peculiar 
taste,  from  being  mhigled  with  whie  burned  a 
little  in  the  boiling.  Lagrimas  Mahiga  to  made 
from  the  droppings  of  the  grape  without  pressure. 
Mountain  \i  a  sweet  variety  of  Malaga. 

Beni  Carlag  to  a  deep  red  wine  imported  from 
Valencia. 

Thb  Spantsh  IsiJiND  of  M^orca,  and  the  Ma- 
deiras and  Canaries,  likewise  produce  good  wine. 

Alba  Flora  to  a  white  kind,  grown  in  Majorca ; 
it  approaches  Sauterue  in  fiavour. 

Madeira  to  a  strong  dry  white  wine,  uniting 

S9at  strength  and  richness  of  fiavour,  with  a 
Krant  and  diffusable  aroma.  It  to  mellowed 
and  improved  in  fiavour  by  a  voyage  to  India. 
It  to  very  durable,  and  indeed  to  said  not  to  be 
in  condition  until  it  has  been  10  years  in  wood 
and  SO  in  bottle.  It  to  highly  stimulant,  and  to 
well  adapted  fordebilitated  constitutions;  though 
in  iu  purest  form  more  add  than  either  port  or 
sherry.  Ale  str.  SS  per  cent  Serciai  to  a  fine 
kind  of  Madeira ;  and  Malmsey  to  a  very  rich 
luscious  spedes  of  the  highest  quality,  made 
from  over-ripe  grapes.  Tinto  to  a  red  Und, 
wanting  the  high  aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and 
when  old  resemblins  tawny  port. 

Teneriffif  or  Viaonia,  to  a  dry  canary  wine 
resembling  Madeira,  but  inferior. 

Portugal.— Port,  a  red  wbie  of  the  Upper 
Douro,  to,  when  newand  unmixed,  rough,  strong, 
and  slightly  sweet;  but  after  being  kept  hi 
bottle,  It  loses  some  of  its  astringency  and  most 
of  its  sweetness,  while  its  flavour  to  improved. 
Betaig,  however,  largely  brandied,  it  requires, 
if  imported  green  y  to  be  kept  three  or  four  years 
in  wood,  and  from  four  to  seven  in  bottle,  befoi« 
the  odour  of  the  brandy  to  subdued,  and  the 
genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  devdoped.  It  to 
beating,  but  when  of  Kood  quality,  wholesome ; 
though  peculiarly  noxious  when  taken  in  excess 
Ale  str.  %i  per  cent 

IrMxm  to  a  secondary  wine.  WhUe  Lisbon 
resembles  infertor  Madeira;  It  to  made  both 
dry  and  muscadine.  A^Itofron  to  coarse  and  dry. 

BuceUas,  a  lixht  white  wine  grown  near  Lis- 
bon, resembles  Barsac  when  pure  ;  but,  as  im- 
ported, it  to  fiery  from  sophtotication  with  brandy. 

Carcavdlas,  also  imported  from  Ltobon,  to  a 
sweetish  white  wine  grown  near  <Eira. 

FtguekrUt  to  a  strong  coarse  red  wine. 

Gkrmanv  produces  little  good  wine  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  (chiefiy  between  Bonn 
and  Mayence),  and  its  tributaries,  the  Mayn, 
Moselle,  and  Neckar.  The  growths  of  these  dis- 
tricts, however,  form  a  class  of  a  peculutr  and 
distinct  character.  They  are  generous,  dry,  findy 
flavoured,  and  endure  age  beyond  example. 
They  averave  about  IS  per  cent,  of  alcohoL  The 
inferior  khids  are  naturallvacid,  but  thto  to  not, 
as  to  sometimes  alleged,  the  constant  character 
of  the  German  wines.  Of  the  Rhine  wines  the 
choicest  is  Johannisberg  ;  of  the  Mayn  wines, 
Hockheim,  or,  as  it  to  called  In  England,  Hock 
(a  term  sometimes  vulgarly  applied  to  all  Ger- 
man wines) ;  of  the  Moselle  wmes,  Brauntbergj 
and  of  the  Neckar  wines,  Bessingheim, 

Austria  possessesscarcely  any  but  poor  wines ; 
but  Hungary  produces  the  celebrated 

Tokav,  a  rich  lusdous  wine,  of  a  peculiar 
aromatic  fiavour ;  it  to,  however,  scarce,  dear, 
and  little  known  hi  Britain. 

Italy  has  none  of  any  celebrity  except 

Lacryma  Christie  a  first  dass  whne,  grown 
only  in  small  quantities  near  Naples.  It  to  lusd- 
ous, rich,  red,  and  of  exquisite  flavour. 

SiciLT  produces  and  exports  wine  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  it  to  generally  of  very  low  quality,  and 
fiery  from  mixture  witti  coarse  brandy. 

Marsala  or  Bronte  Madeira,  to  a  dry  white 
wine,  of  great  bodyi  resembling  aeoond  daas 
Madeira. 
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gyraeiwe,  Is  the  name  fflven  to  a  Insdont  red 
muscadine ;  also  to  a  white  rtn  de  liqueur. 

JBtna,  the  best,  is  a  strong  red  wine. 

Caps  or  Good  Hops.  The  Cape  wines,  ex- 
cept CofutarUia  (a  rich  luscious  liind),  are  of  the 
worst  description,  being  generally  infected  with 
the  earthy  taAe  common  to  wines  grown  on  bad 
soils.  Borne  are  sweet,  but  the  larrer  part  are 
dry.  They  are  called  Cape  Maddra,  Cape  Sherry, 
Cape  Hock,  6cc 


Asia  produces  no  wine  for  exportatJon,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  celebrated  Skiras  of  Pefria» 
some  of  which  is  occasionally  sent  to  India. 

Ambrica.  Wine  is  made  both  on  the  north 
and  south  continent,  particularly  in  N.  CaitH 
lina;  in  Peru  and  Chili;  and  at  Mendoxa  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  near  the  Andes ;  but  nome  is  ship- 
ped to  Europe. 

Australia.  Some  attention  b  bestowed  on 
wine  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Waubs. 


Is  ie4l.  the  quATitliy  of  wfnd  Imporlo  1  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  7,708,502  gallons :  and 
thtn  w(«rt;  L'lUentl  for  ccm±LJiuplldn  :;.a8,821  gallons  Spanish;  2,387»017  Portuguese;  353,740 
Frenph;  Kr7,74^i  Mndcira ;  [fi.kt  Rtuuish  (or  German);  S5,635  Canary;  137  Fayal ;  44I.SS8 
OafMi ;  and  4in,4ifl)  Bidllan  iLtiJ  oilier  i^  rts ;  total,  6,184,960  salions.  On  January  0.  1849,  there 
wan  under  bobit.  l0,77£,,tfiLi  ^:i!i  <.^  :  '^^  >  ereof  in  London.  6,618,M9;  and  in  Dublin,  Ldth,  and 
oditirr  pons.  4*IJKp8ll  (nllon^  rplus  imported  beyond  the  eonsumption  is  z«-exported 

eMtflj  to  India  wid  our  colofi ' '  alia  and  Amolca. 

Prior  i^  liBl^t  th«  wlnti  of  1-  '..:..■  those  chiefly  consumed  In  this  oountrv ;  but  the  higher 
diitkn  [iiipo»d  on  them  Id  Uiat  )oli  ,  ui  ^  the  fiscal  advantages  given  by  the  Metbuen  Treaty  to 
Portujru4M  wtn»  lu  1701I,  kd  fn^rtuii]:\  io  the  former  being  nearly  superseded  by  the  latter  and 
tlio  wli!  em  of  s^  iv^'i  \t.\,  A  [  1 1  ]  tdt  V  r  I  Tl*- (  ,^^10  Britain  used  about  7«(K)0,00o  wine  gallons  yeariy ) ,  the 
coniuDipti'!  he  extravagant  duties  imposed  for  the  proeecntion  of  the 

WW.  Id  lo^^.  .^w-u  :.^^^  oxav^^.^  w  «-.  3d.  per  (Imp.)  gallon  on  French  wine ;  4s.  lOd.  on  other 
foreign  sorts:  and  2a. M.  on  Cape ;  and  in  1831,  when  the  discriminating  duty  on  French  wine 
was  abolished,  they  were  fixed  at  5s.  6d.  per  gallon  on  all  foreign  wines,  and  Ss.  9d.  on  Cape.  Sinoe 
the  reduction  in  182A,  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  consumption  of  sheiry. 

The  Standard  Qaugee  of  wine  reoognixed  in  trade  are—pipe  of  Port,  115  gals. ;  pipe  of  Lisbon, 
117  gals. ;  pipe  of  Cape  or  Madeira,  92  gals. ;  pipe  of  Teneriffe,  100  gals. ;  butt  of  Sherry,  106 
gals. ;  hogshead  of  Claret.  46  gals. ;  aum  of  Hock,  30  gals.— all  Imperial  measure. 

Farther  information  will  be  found  under  Customs  Rboulations,  Warkhousiko  Ststcm,  and 
In  the  articles  on  the  difTerent  wine  countries;  also  in  the  well-known  Treatises  on  Wine  by  Dr 
Henderson  and  Cyrus  Redding. 

WINTER'S  BARK  iWifUera  aronuUiea),  a  spioe  resembling  canella  alba. 

WOAD,  a  plant  iltatU  tinctoria),  firom  the  roots  and  leaves  of  which  a  blue 
dye  is  obtained  ;  bat  its  use  is  now  almost  entirely  saperseded  by  indifo. 

WOOD.    [Timber.] 

WOOL  (Da.  WoL  Fr.  Laine.  Ger.  WoUe.  It.  and  Sp.  Lana,  Por.  La,  Lao, 
Rub.  Wolna,  Scherst)^  the  fleecy  ooverinf  or  pile  of  the  Bhbbp.  Wools  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  length  or  staple,  and  oy  the  fineness  of  their  filaments.  Long 
wool,  commonly  that  which  exceeds  3  inches  in  length,  is  best  adapted  for  tiie 
manofacture  of  worsted  staffs ;  while  short  wool,  that  less  than  3  inches,  is  chiefly 
employed  for  cloths  and  other  articles.  These  two  kinds,  which  are  the  produce 
of  distinct  varieties  of  sheep,  are  also  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  prepared  for  being  spun.  The  long  wools,  like  mix,  are  combed  ;  while  tro 
short  wools  are  carded  ;  whence  the  former  are  familiarly  termed  combing  wooU, 
and  the  latter  carding  or  cloth  wool*.  In  England,  the  chief  long-wooUed  sheep  is 
the  Leieetter,  and  the  chief  short-wooUed  the  South  Down.  The  fleece  of  the  latter 
is  very  fine ;  it  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Merinoes,  a  Spanish 
breed,  but  which  has  been  introduced  with  signal  success  into  Germany,  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  Colony. 

Wool  ought  to  be  pliable,  elastic,  and  above  all,  soft  to  the  toudi,  a  property  for  which  the 
fiazon  wools  are  noted :  the  filament  too  ought  to  be  regular.  It  should  be  free  from  hairs  or 
kempt.  Farther,  it  ought  to  be  curiy  or  crispy,  with  the  peculiar  property  of  feltinf  .  Each  fleece 
contains  wool  of  diflerent  qualities ;  the  best  la  that  on  the  spine  and  sides.  And  that  shorn  from 
the  live  sheep,  caJleAJleece  wool,  is  superior  to  that  cut  from  its  skin  after  death,  called  dead  wtol  / 

the  hitter  beinj .    .      -         .        ..         ..      -. 

objection  t 

formed  by ,    ,  _.  ^ 

thegrower,  and  dispose  of  it,  after  it  is  assorted,  to  the  manuiscturer. 

The  exportation  of  wool  was  prohibited  in  1660,  mainly  from  a  desire  to  preserve  to  < 

the  English  long  wool,  a  kind  not  produced  in  any  other  country ;  but  tnis  policy  w        

injurious  to  the  agriculturist  than  beneficial  to  the  manufiicturer,  and  the  fanprovements  in  ma- 
chinery having  enabled  short  wools  to  be  applied  to  many  of  the  purposes  fur  which  long  woob 
had  been  appropriated,  the  prohibition  was  withdrawn  by  Mr  Hnskisson  in  1825.  Since  then,  tk« 
exports  of  British  wool  liave  gradually  increased,  and  in  1841  amounted  (exclusive  of  yam) 
to  8,471,230  lbs.,  of  which  7.544.196  lbs.  went  to  Belgium,  and  894,704  lbs.  to  France. 

The  importation  of  foreign  wool  into  Britain  was  free  until  1802,  when  it  was  subjected  to  a 
duty  of  0s.  3d.  per  cwt. ;  which  was  gradually  raised  to  6s.  8d.  in  1813 ;  and  in  1819  (by  Mr  Yan- 
sittart)  to  06s.  per  cwt.,  or  6d.  per  lb.  This  extravagant  rate  was  gradually  reduced  in  1894  and 
1820  to  id.  per  lb.  on  wool  under  Is.  per  lb.  in  value,  and  to  Id.  per  lb.  on  higher  sorts.  In  1819* 
the  duty  on  colonial  wool  was  fixed  at  Id.  per  lb.,  and  shice  1820  it  has  been  admitted  free. 

Prior  to  1800,  our  annual  imports  of  wool  seldom  exceeded  3,000,000  lbs. ;  afterwards  they 
rapidly  increased,  but  down  to  1814  they  chiefly  consisted  of  Spanish  produce.  Since  the  peace* 
the  gnat  source  of  supply  has  been  Germany ;  though  of  late  years  considerable  qnantlties  have 
likewise  been  brought  from  Australia,  India,  8.  America,  and  the  Cape  Colony.  In  1841  Uiere 
were  bnported  ttom  Germany,  20,958,770  lbs. ;  Russia,  4,131,652  lbs. ;  Denmark,  778,866  lbs.  ; 


;ter  betrn;  comparatively  harsh,  weak,  and  incapable  of  imbibing  the  dveing  principles,  an 
Ion  to  which  also  black  wool  is  liable.  The  assorting  or  stapling  of  wool  is  sometimes  per- 
i  by  the  manufacturer,  but  chiefly  by  wooi-tte^pleri,  who  purchase  the  raw  material  fkom 
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Portugal,  679.071  Ibe. ;  Spain,  1.088.800  lbs. ;  Italy,  1,509.254  lbs. ;  Turkey,  447.5«3  lbs. ;  C«p9 
Colony.  1,079,910  lbs. ;  India,  3,0<>8,664  lbs. ;  New  8.  Wales,  7.993,060  lbs. ;  Van  Diemen'sLand, 
3,ft97,A31  lbs. :  S.  Australia,  759.909  lbs. ;  La  Plata  States.  5,105,637  Ibe. :  Peru,  3.144,462  lbs. ; 
ChUi,  923.832  lbs. ;  making,  with  small  quantities  from  other  places,  in  all,  56,179,641  lbs.  The 
quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was  52,862,020  lbs. ;  namely,  22,051 ,796  lbs.  at  duty  of 
Id.  per  ib.,  14,495,002  lbs.  at  Id.  do,  4306  lbs.  red  wool  at  6d.  per  lb.  do.,  and  16,310,916  Iba  colonial 
wool,  duty  free.  The  surplus  imported  was  re-exported  to  Belgium,  France,  and  the  United 
Btat«B.    The  Peruvian  wool,  it  may  l>e  observed,  is  mostly  that  of  the  alpaca,  a  q>ecies  of  llama. 

The  sack  of  British  wool  of  2  weys,  or  13  tods  =r  364  Um.  The  last  is  12  sacks.  And  the  pack 
=  840  Iba.    The  German  bale  weighs  about  350  lbs. 

WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE.    This  art  existed  in  England  at  a  remote 

Seriod,  but  in  a  rade  state,  as  a  great  part  of  the  raw  wool  produced  in  the  king- 
om  was  exported  to  Flanders  in  exchange  for  the  finer  cloths,  down  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III^  when  the  manufacture  reoeiyed  an  impulse  from  the  immigration 
of  a  number  of  weavers  from  Ghent.  Numerous  laws  were  afterwards  j^assed 
for  its  regulation  ;  including  among  others  the  j>reTention  of  the  exportation  of 
British  wool,  the  confinement  of  the  art  to  certain  localities ;  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  machinery.  These  laws,  though  in  course  of  time  abolished,  mate- 
rially retarded  the  manufacture.  The  statute  of  Edward  YL  discouraging  ma- 
chinery, only  repealed  in  1807,  was  so  effectual  a  bar  to  improTement,  that  until 
nearly  the  end  of  last  century,  the  several  processes  were  conducted  in  the  same 
barbarous  manner  as  in  the  reign  of  Eaward  IIL  Since  1807,  a  variety  of 
machines  have  been  apnlied  to  the  carding  and  spinning  of  wool ;  while  the  power- 
loom  has  been  employea  in  the  weaving.  The  repeal  of  the  prohibition  to  export 
British  wool,  which  was  not  effected  until  1825,  by  allowing  tne  French  to  procure 
the  long  staple  wool  of  England,  at  first  enabled  them  to  produce  new  stuffs  superior 
to  any  that  we  had  ever  manufactured ;  but  this  superiority  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Stimulated  by  competition,  our  manufacturers  in  a  few  years  intrcKluced 
improved  processes,  which  enabled  them  to  produce  merinos  and  other  stufib  in 
every  respect  equal  to  those  of  France.  And  m  the  course  of  the  ten  years  follow- 
hig  tne  removal  of  the  restriction,  their  exportation  of  such  goods,  instead  of  de- 
clming,increased  tothe  extent  of  60  per  cent.  {Porter* t  Progress  oftheNatumiTf,  190). 

Throe  great  divisions  of  the  trade  are  commonlv  recognised,— the  manutaoture 
of  woollen  cloth,  of  worsted  or  stuff  articles,  and  of  nosiery .  And  the  chief  districts 
in  which  thev  are  pursued  are  as  follow  :— Woollen  cloth  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Uloucestershire.  Wilts,  and  Somerset ;  stufb  or  worsteds  at  Bradford, 
Haliikx,  Leeds,  and  in  Norfolk ;  hosiery  in  Leicestershire ;  woollen  yam  in 
Suffolk  and  Lancashire.  Besides  which,  carpets  are  made  at  Kidderminster, 
Wilton,  and  Axminster ;  and  tweeds,  plaiding,  and  woollen  shawls,  in  Scotland. 

The  English  cloth  manufacture  is  carried  on  generally  in  three  ways.  1«/,  The 
domestic  system,  under  which  there  is  a  number  of  small  masters,  mostly  occupy- 
ing little  farms,  2d.  Under  the  master-clothier  system  of  the  West  of  England, 
where  one  individual  purchases  the  wool  and  gives  it  out  to  distinct  classes  of 
manufacturers  to  be  worked  up.  3d,  Under  the  factory  system,  where  one  indi- 
vidual employs  a  number  of  workmen  under  his  own  superintendence.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  woollen  manufacture  is  located  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  the  goods  are  chiefly  sold  in  an  undressed  state  in  public  halls 
in  the  principal  towns.  A  considerable  quantity  is  also  purchased  in  tne  different 
districts  by  drapers,  who  give  out  samples  to  the  manufacturers,  andget  the  cloth 
sent  direct  to  their  warehouses.  The  woollens  of  Norfolk  and  the  West  of  Eng- 
land are  generally  sold  at  fairs  or  markets,  or  to  parties  sent  round  by  the  drapers. 

The  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  in  1698  vras  estimated  at  £6,000,000 ;  in 
1741,  £8,340,000;  in  1774,  it  was,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  £12,794,877  ;  and 
in  1800,  according  to  Mr  Luccock,  £17,500,000.  In  la^  it  was  estimated  by  Mr 
YonaU  as  foUows  :  108,000,000  lbs.  of  British  wool  at  Is.  3d.,  and  46,535,2312  lbs. 
of  imported  wool  at  2s.  6d.,  £12^56,904 ;  wages  of  350,000  persons  at  £25  each. 
£8,750,000 ;  dyes,  oils,  and  other  raw  materials,  £1,450,000 ;  wear  and  tear  or 
fixed  capital,  profits.  &c.,  £4,250,000 ;  total.  £27,006,904.  But,  since  1834,  a  con- 
siderable fall  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  raw  wooL 

The  sale  of  woollens  was  long  confined  to  the  home  market.  And  it  was  not 
ontil  the  beginning  of  last  century  that  the  exports  to  the  continent  and  to  our 
colonies  became  ot  importance.  The  value  of  woollens  exported  vras  in  1700  nearly 
£3,000.000  ;  and  in  1800  about  double  that  sum.  Their  value  has  not  since  in- 
creased ;  but,  owing  to  the  diminished  price  of  wool,  and  Uie  greater  economy  in 
the  various  manufacturing  processes,  the  quantities  have  on  the  whole  considerably 
increased.  At  raesent,  tne  most  prosperous  department  of  the  trade  is  that  in 
worsted  and  stuff  goods.    Of  late  years,  cottons  nave,  from  their  cheapness,  in  a 
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great  degree  snpeneded  thelower  qualities  of  clothe  ;  acircamstance  which,  jdned 
to  the  increasing  rivalry  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  renders  it  improbable, 
unless  new  markets  shall  be  opencKl  in  China  or  elsewhere,  that  much  extension 
will  in  future  be  given  to  our  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths. 

In  1841 ,  t%pf\ti'.  ran«ist«d  of  813,185  pieces  cloth ;  11,491  pieces  napped  coatings,  dollies,  ^e. ; 
fiA:\i  pif^fA  k.  r^rjymeres;  37,160  pieces  baise;  8,007,366  pieces  woollen  or  worsted  stnlb; 
riyii,944yiird^rt:tr  qel;  8,187,389  yards  blanketing;  809,316  yards  carpeting;  6,015,067  yards  wool- 
IcQi  uiJtLfl  w^c  li  *>AWn ;  135,900  dosen  pairs  stockings ;  and  £163,900  m  talne  of  tapes,  small  wares, 
&  c<.  Tli  e  tn  Uil  4  <  I  «red  value  was  £5,748,673 ;  whereof  the  United  States  took  £1 ,5S1 ,980 ;  Oer- 
duinv,  IBU^l.J^I'J^  Holland,  £316.769;  Belgium,  £no,7S2;  Russia,  £1(19,733;  Portugal, 
£l04,iM;  Julv.  r>03,797:  Gibraltar  and  SpAh),  £152,603;  India  and  China;  £532,710;  Ans- 
tr&Uri..  £1J]J:'I  .  TEi-itish  America,  £515,344;  Brazil,  £329,984;  Mexico  and  South  American 
6iiit(»t  €45^,(^71^ :  Jind  the  remahider  in  smaller  quantities  to  different  places.  The  above  was 
tixcluAitc  of  4.!^»J91  lbs.  yam,  mostly  to  Gennany. 

WORMSEED,  the  unexpanded  flowers  and  calyxes  of  a  species  of  Artemisia, 
They  are  import^  from  the  Levant  and  Barbary,  and  are  used  in  medicine. 

WORMWOOD,  a  perennial  herb  iArtemisia  abHrUhium)y  indigenous  to  Britain, 
celebrated  for  its  intensely  bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulating  qualities. 

Y. 

YARD,  the  British  standard  measure  of  length.  [Measures.] 
YARNCFr.FiiL  Get,  Gam,  It.  Filaio.  Vor.Pio,  Bxis,  Prasha.  Sp.  Hifo),  simple 
spun  thread.  Its  <]ualit]r  is  expressed  in  Emgland  by  numbers^  denoting  the  number 
of  hanks  in  an  avoirdupois  pound  weight;  reckonmg  the  length  of  the  huik  of  cotton 
yam  at  840  yards,  or  7  leys  of  120  yards  each.  The  hank  of  worsted  yam  is  some- 
times counted  in  the  same  way,  but  more  generally  at  560  yards,  or  7  leys  of  80 
yards  each.  Linen  yam  is  estmiated  in  England  by  the  number  of  leys  or  cuts, 
each  of  300  yards,  contained  in  a  pound  :  but  in  Scotland  by  the  number  of  pounds 
in  a  spindle  or  48  leys :  thus,  No.  48  in  England  is  called  1  lb.  vam  in  Scotuuid. 

YEAST,  OR  BARM,  a  product  of  the  fermentation  bv  which  Seer  is  made ;  npoQ 
the  surface  of  which  it  swims  from  involvinj^  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  ^.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  firm  paste.  Ikuxed  with  moistened  floor  it  excites  the 
panary  fermentation,  and  is  thus  used  for  making  bread. 

z. 

Z  AFFRE,  an  impure  oxide  of  cobalt,  prepared  by  calcining  its  ores,  and  mixing 
the  product  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  finely  powdered  flint.  It  is  used  for 
communicating  a  blue  colour  to  glass,  porcelam,  and  earthenware ;  and,  when 
roasted  with  potashes,  washed,  and  pulverized,  forms  Smalts.  About  2600  cwts. 
are  annually  imported  from  Norway  and  Grermany. 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  a  group  of  islands  Wing  in  the  Pacific,  1500  miles  S.  W. 
Australia.  They  are  subject  to  Britain  ;  and  in  1 841  were  placed  under  a  governor 
and  oounciL 

There  are  two  principal  islands,  separated  by  Conk'k  Strait— New  Ulster  and  New  Monster. 
The  latter,  and  the  greater  part  or  the  former,  are  intersected  by  a  moontain-chaln,  derated  in 
some  parts  14,000  feet ;  and  there  are  several  subordinate  ranges.  The  country  generally  is  wefl 
watered,  wooded,  and  fertile ;  and  the  climate  lalubrious  and  temperate,  resembling  that  of 
France.  New  Ulster  alone— the  N.  island— has  been  colonised  by  the  British.  Auckhmd,  the 
capital,  advantageously  situated  on  its  N.  W.  side,  on  the  Waitemata,  in  lat.  36®  Al'  &,  long. 
174*  45'  E.,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance,  and  has  a  spacious  harbour.  Russell,  towards  the 
N.  E.  extremity,  on  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  Wellington,  on  the  S.  on  Cook's  Btrait,  are  tba 
other  principal  stations.  Timber  and  flax  are  at  present  the  chief  products;  but  as  colonisation 
is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  natives  evince  an  aptitude  for  civilised  usages,  little  doubt  can  ba 
entertained  that  tbese  fine  ishmds  will  become  ere  long  the  sites  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

ZINC,  OR  SPELTER  (Fr.  Zinc.  Ger.  Zink.  It.  Zinco.  Chin.  Pi-yuen),  a 
metal  of  a  blueish-white  colour  and  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  7.  At  common  temperatures 
it  is  toufh  and  intractable  ;  but  heated  to  between  220*  and  320*  it  becomes  malle- 
able andi  ductile  ;  so  that  it  may  be  hammered  out,  rolled  into  sheets  and  leaves, 
and  drawn  into  wire.  Being  cheap,  light,  and  a  metal  which,  when  superficially 
oxidized,  long  resists  the  further  action  or  air  and  water,  it  is  now  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  lead  in  linins;  water  cisterns  and  roofing ;  alloyed  vnth  copper  it 
forms  brass  ;  and  several  or  its  compounds  are  used  in  medicine.  Zinc  is  obtained 
either  from  calamine^  a  native  carbonate,  or  blendey  a  native  sulphuret.  Both  are 
found  in  this  country,  especially  in  Flintshire  and  Derbyshire.  But  British  zinc 
is  inferior  to  that  of^^Germany,  from  whence,  chiefly  by  way  of  Prussia  and  Ham- 
burg, from  100,000  to  170,000  cwts.  are  annually  imported  (commonly  as  baDast  in 
ships  bringing  wool) ;  of  which  about  80,000  cwts.  are  entered  for  home  consomp- 
tiouy  and  the  rest  is  re-exported,  mostly  to  India. 
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I.-CUSTOMS  ON  IMPORTS. 


or  or  hmmOtnnitfm 

Fmaiini      BtiU^Po. 
Coantrln.     ■— riwfc 


L  AtUmaiM  {Uvina)  and  Ar- 
ticles of  Food. 
AniiiuUi:  aM«*andmUles«a£A 
..  ROAt*i  kids.....^..erTrA 
. .  oxen,  built,  honet  tadi 

..  cows each 

.,  calrei. eadk 

..  sheep each 

..  UunMfSackinf  plg8€(uJk 

..  twine,  hogs each 

..  poultry per  £100 

Arrowroot ewt. 

Capers,  dry  comfits lb. 

Cassava  powder. .......  .net. 

Chicory,  roasted  or  ground  tb. 
....  raw  or  kOn  dried,  .not. 

Fish:  anchovies W. 

....  eds ahip'tlmdina 

....  lobsters .7. 

....  turbot cwL 

Plsb,   foreign.   Imported  In 
other  than  flriiiDf  vessels. 

....  oysters buih, 

....  salmon act. 

....  soles,  turtle ewL 


rated cwt. 

....  cured,    unenume- 

fated net. 

Fish  of  British  taking 

Fruit,  raw,  unenum....£lOO 

..  almonds cwt. 

Jordan cwt. 

bitter CM*. 

vmMU £100 

..  apples,  raw bush. 

dried do. 

. .  cherries,  dried ttf. 

..  currants cteL 

. .  date0»pistachlonnts«M4. 

..  figs cwt, 

..  nuts,   nnall,  walnuts, 

and  cheannts btuk, 

cocoa 1300 

noU,  unenum...  ..£100 

olives SfoL 

oranges,  lemons;  in 
boxes  not  exceed.  5000 

cubic  inches box 

fiOOOdo.  to7300...!MM: 
7300  do.  to.  14,000  2)ogr 
every  additional  1000 

cubic  inches box 

loose lOUO 

or  entered  at  value£lOO 

pears,  raw busk. 

....  dried bttsh, 

peel,  lemon,  Ac.  .evft. 
plums.  prunelloes..<n»t. 


(£&) 
&  0 
0  6 
5  0 
0  6 
90  0 
0  2 
(£13) 
Free 
5    0 


1  6 
10  0 
5    0 

1  0 

9    0 

Free 
<£«) 
10  0 
2ft    0 

2  0' 
(£20) 

0  6 
2  0 
0  6 
22  2 
10  0 
1ft    0 


£3.l0s.) 


Free 
0   0 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 

0   Q 

0  0 
Free 

<£ft) 
10  0 
2ft  0 
2  0 
<£20) 
0  2 
2  0 
0  « 
22  2 
10  0 
1ft    0 


2  0  2  0 
0  0  •  1  0 
(£20)  (£20) 
2    0        2    0 


2  6        2    6 

3  9        3    9 
7    6        7    6 


0  7* 

1ft  0 
(£7ft^ 

0  6 
2  0 

1  0 
20  0 


0  7* 

1ft  0 

(£7ft) 

0  3 
2  0 

1  0 
20  0 


or  ot  {nakOtmaifnm 


Fruit ;  plums,  dried ewt. 

prunes ewt, 

....  raisins ewL 

Orain :  barl^,  pearled.  .ewL 

....  beans bush. 

....  rice,  clean etH. 

rough,  in  husk..^. 

<See  CoBN). 

Hay load 

Honey ctet 

Hops ewL 

Liquid :  ale,  beer bar. 

....  soruce bar. 

....  dder,  peny tun 

spruce  essence.  ...£100 

....  lemon  Juice,  &c. .  ..pal. 

—  vinegar tun 

Liquorice  roots,  paste...  .ewt 

....  Juice cwL 

—  powder cwt, 

Maccanml,  vermicdll lb. 

OU-seed  cakes ton 

Pickles,  including  rlnegugai, 

....  in  salt gal. 

Provisions :  bacon,  hami.ewt. 

...  beef,  pork cwt, 

...  butter cwt. 

...  cheese ewt. 

...  eggs 120 

...  lard ewt. 

...  puddfaigs,  sansagee. .a. 

...  tongues ewL 

. . .  meat,  unenum. . .  ..ewt. 
Sago  and  tapioca . ..~. . .  .ewl. 
Ruccades,  confectionary. .  .lb. 

Vanelloes lb. 

V^etabies,  unenum. .  ..£100 

....  lentiles bush. 

....  onions friMJk. 

potatoes ewL 

%.  Spices, 
Cassia  Ugnea. lb. 

....  buds,  cinnamon  .,..tb. 

Cloves  and  pepper lb. 

Ginger. ewL 

....  preserved. lb. 

Mace W. 

Nutmegs lb, 

....  wUd,  InsheU. lb. 

Pimento ewt. 

3.  Seeds. 
Anniseed,coriattder,cnmmln, 

fenugreek,    millet,    tares. 

trefoil,  worm,  grass.  ...ewt. 

Canary bush. 

Clover,     caraway,     carrot, 

parsley .  quince,  tree..  ..ewt 

Cole qr. 

Ftox,hemp,rme,sssamum  qr. 


27  6 

7  0 

1ft  0 

ft  0 

0  10 

6  0 

7  0 

16  0 
10  0 
90  0 
40  0 
20  0 
(LiMOi.) 
(£10) 
0    01 

(L.  1 8,  111*. 

20    0 


(£ft) 

0  3 
0  6 
0    2 


0  3 

0  6 

0  6 

10  0 

0  6 

2  6 

3  6 
0  3 
ft  0 


ft  0 

4  0 

10  0 

0  1 

0  1 


8  0 

ft  0 

90  0 

40  0 

20  0 

(LIO,  lOa.) 

(£10) 
0    Ok 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

3 

6 

0 

0 

6 

9k 

6 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 


(£2.10s.) 
0  U 
U  3 
0    1 


2  6 

2  0 

ft  0 

0  I 

0  1 


2D 
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Of  «  ffMlOTMidfra^ 
Farciim     MiUbbPns- 


Leek,  onion ewL 

Lacerne,  lupines etet 

M  lutard Imsh. 

Poppy ?»•• 

Tare* qr. 

Seeds,  oil  and  garden,  une- 

numerated qr. 

All  others. £luO 

4.  Wood*. 

BrasUwood,  brazilleto,  bar 
wood,  cam,  logwood,  Nica- 
ragua, redoruuineawood, 
sapan,  Saunders  red ..  ..ton 

Beerirood,  lignum  viUe,  Santa 
Maria  wood,  Saunders  yel- 
low, speckled  wood,  sebra 
wood,  sweet  wood tan 

Box,oedar,ebony,  king,oliTe, 
satin,  tuUp ton 

Mahogany,  Amboyna  wood, 
blackwood,  rosewood.,  .ton 

N.  B.  Midiogany  and  rose- 
wood from  Honduras  Bay 
and  Musqulto  shore  charg- 
ed as  ooIoniaL 

Walnut  wood ton 

ft  Timber. 

Timber,  not  being  deals,  bat- 
tens, boards,  staves,  hand- 
spikes, oars,  lathwood,  or 
other  sawn  or  dressed  tim- 
ber, except  hewn,  and  not 
otherwise  charged, — load 

Deals,  battens,  boards,  or 
other  timber  sawn  or  split,  & 
not  otherwise  charged,  load 

Or,  In  lieu  of  these  duties,  the 
importer  has  the  option  of 
entering  foreign  battens, 
batten-ends,  boards,  deals, 
deal-ends,  and  pbuik  by  tale, 
according  to  their  length 
and  width. 

Staves load 

Knees,  under  Ain.8quare~.190 
6in.andundor8in...l20 

Lathwood,perfifitoCS16cub  ft. 

Teak, load 

6.  Or«$,MineraU,  Metals, and 
Manvjbcture*  (herein. 

Antimony,  ore  of ton 

....  crude cwL 

regulus. cwL 

Arsenic. cioC 

Brimstone cwL 

....  in  roUs  or  flowers,  .cwt. 

Bullion 

Coals. ton 

Cobalt  ore. X'lOO 

Copper  ore,  with  not  above  15 

parts  of  copper ton 

....  not  above  20  part8do.t<m 

above  SO  do ton 

Copper,  old ewL 

unwrought. cvL 

in  part  wrought .  ..ctcL 

Copper  or  brass  wire...  .£\W 

Copperas. ton 

Crystal,  rough.. £10<) 

....  beads. 1000 

Gold,  leaves  of. 200 

iron,  ore  of 

pig,  and  old  iron.. .  .Ion 

bars,  unwrought...  .<o/i 


0    1 
(£10) 


A  0 
10  0 
iO    0 


Sft    0 


39    0 


10    0 
40    0 


40    0 
lU    0 


1  0 

2  0 

4  0 
1  0 

0  6 
9  0 
Free 

1  0 
20  0 

60  0 
90  0 
(£6) 

7  6 

8  9 
10    0 

(i..ianH.) 
20    0 
(£6) 

5  0 

3  0 

9  0 
5    0 

20    0 


(£fi) 


9  0 

9  6 

9  6 

5  0 


1    0 


9    0 

0  3 

1  0 


1  0 

0  6 

1  0 
0  6 

0  3 

1  0 
Free 
0  6 

20  0 


10  0 

(£2.10s.) 

5  0 

3  0 

0  6 

1  0 

2  6 


F«r«tn         BrW 


Iron,  diromate  of ion 

....  cast, hoops, rods.... ton 

Latten ewL 

..  wire. £100 

Lead,  ore  oC ton 

black,  pig,  sheet.,  .ton 

red ton 

white. ton 

chromateof. ton 

Litharge. Urn 

Manganese  ore. tan 

Mercury,  prepared £100 

Metal:  Bell-metaL ton 

....  \eaipadcetqf2S^leavei 

Nickel,  ore  of £100 

....  refined £100 

Ore  notspecial]ycharged£lOO 

Orsedew cwL 

Plate,  gold  and  sUver..  .£100 
Together  with  stamp-du^r. 
Platina,  and  ore  oL. . .  .£100 

Quicksilver. Sb. 

Spelter,  or  sine,  etude...  .ton 

....  rolled ton 

manufisctures £100 

Steel,  unwrought . . . .  |  ^{JJJ 

Tin,  ore  and  rsgnlos  of.,  .ton 
....  blocks,  bars,  slab9.c«o(. 
....  foU Vb. 

Mannfftctures  of  brass,bronxe, 
copper,  crystal,  iron,  steel, 
lead,  pewter,  and  tin,  not 
otherwiso  enom. £100 

7.  00*,  Extract*,  4e. 

Aquafortis cwL 

Citrieadd lb. 

Essences  or  extracts  not  oth- 
erwise described £100 

Or  in  importer's  option,  .lb. 

Nuts,  or  kemeb  thereof,  not 
particularly  enumerated, 
and  commonly  used  for  ex- 
pressing oil  therefrom,  .torn 

on  of  almonds,  and  bays.  .A. 


ft    0 

30    0 
I    0 

(L-iaiOfc) 
10    0 
20    0 
30    0 
4ft    0 

(£ft) 
20    0 

1     0 

(£10) 

40  0 
0  1 
20  0 
(£10) 
40  0 
10    0 

(£10) 

10  0 

0  1 

1  0 
50  0 

(£10) 
(£»*) 


ewL 

castor. ewL 

of  carawav,  lavender, 
mint,peppermfnt,orq>ike26. 

of  cloves Au 

other  esBoitial  oils lb. 

cocoa  nut cwL 

olive  and  Fliran...  .tun 
. . .  olive,  imported  in  Sici- 
lian ship ton 

...  palm cwL 

...  rock  and  walnnt...eifl<. 
...  linseed,hemp,rape, and 

other  seed  oil tun 

.  train,  and  bhibber.. bin 

.  spermaceti tun 

Oil,  or  spirit  of  turpentine  cwt. 

Oil,  unenumerated £100 

Orange-flower  water Of. 

Perfumery,  unenum..  ..£100 
Water,  Ccrfogne,  per  flask... . 

a  Dye  Stujfit  Drug*,  ^e. 
Alkali,  not  being  bariUa  cwL 

Aloes lb. 

Alum cwL 

Amber,  rough cwL 

....  manoHaeturas £100 

Ambergris ot, 

Angelica cyaL 

Animtto,  alkanetchia..  ..opf. 


50 


0 
0 
0   6 


(£1«) 


ft    0 
0    9 

(£») 
ft    0 


1  0 

0  9 

1  3 
1  3 

9  0 

4  0 

1  0 

1  3 

40  0 

80  0 
0  6 
6    0 

(£6) 
(£6) 

(£15) 
ft    0 

(£20) 

0  1 
(£20) 

1  0 


1  6 
0    9 

2  0 
ft    0 

(£15) 

0  3 
4    0 

1  0 


2    6 
1ft    0 

0  6 

2  0 
5    0 

1ft    0 
29    6 

50    0 
10    « 

1  ^■ 

(#.'!■■> 
40  •< 
0  ] 
90  E^ 
(jLiu; 
10  ^1 
10    1' 

(£l<4 

10  0 

0  1 

1  0 
50  0 

(£10) 
i  "6 

10    0 

3  O 
0    « 


(£l«) 


ft    0 
0    9 

(£90) 
ft    0 


0  6 
3    0 

90  0 

1  0 
1  0 
9  6 

(£10) 

0  1 
(£20) 

1  0 


1  6 
0  1 
9  0 
ft  0 
(£lft) 

0  3 
4    0 

1  0 
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"o^^SIofmd 


Argol cwt. 

Ashes:  pearl,  pot,  soap-weed, 
wood cwt, 

.  ..  tmeiiiiinerated....£lOO, 

Asphaltum ten 

Balsam:  Canada lb, 

....  Copaiba cwt. 

....  Peru Oh 

....  RiKa lb. 

....  &&rtherasspirit8^a</. 

....  Tolu lb. 

BakBnu  imenomeiated...A. 

Barilla ton 

Bark :  Peruvian,  &o. . .  .cwt. 

for  tanners  or  dyerscict. 

....  extract  of,  or  other  ve- 
getable, for  tanning ..  .cwt. 
Berries:   bay.  Juniper,  yel- 
low  cwt. 

....  unenumerated,  used  in 

chemical  prooessea. ton 

Boradc  add cwL 

Borax,  refined ewL 

Camphor c%vt, 

....  refined cwt. 

Camomile,  canella  alba  ...lb. 
Cantbarides,  China  root .  .lb. 

Cudamoms lb. 

CflQutchouc cwt. 

Cassia  fistula ctO. 

....  buds lb. 

Castor cwL 

Civet oz. 

Coculus  Indicus cwt, 

Cochincal,granilla,&dn8tcui. 
Cubebs,  coiocynth,  pink.  .lb. 
Cobalt,  cutch,  divi  £vL.  .ton 
Drugs,  unenumerated....cu)<. 

Fustic ton 

Gelatine cwt. 

Galls,  gamboge cwt. 

Gentian,  ginseng. ton 

Glue cwt. 

....  clippings £100 

Orains,rainea,  ftpaiadisecwt. 

Gums  of  all  kinds cwt 

Indigo cwt. 

Isinglass cwt. 

Jaiap,  manna lb, 

Lao ;  namely,  stlcklac.  .cwt. 

Leeches £100 

Moss :  lichen,  rock ton 

Madder cwL 

....  root cwt. 

Morphia  and  lU  salU lb. 

Musk og. 

Myrrh cwt. 

Nitrates  of  soda  ft  potash  cwt. 
Nux  vomica,  orris  root.  .cwL 

Ochre ctet. 

Opium lb. 

OUbanum,   orchil,  orpi- 

roent cwt. 

Paints,  nnenumerated : 

manufactured £100 

unmanufactured  £100 

Pitch,  Burgundy cwt. 

Quassia ctct, 

Quinine,  sulphate  of oz. 

Radix :  rhatenise,  sendee  0*. 

....  ipecacuanhas. lb. 

....  serpentarisD lb. 

Rhubarb lb. 

Saflfroo lb. 

Sal:    ammoniac,   limomum, 
prunella,  and  salep — cwt. 


0  6 
(£5) 

1  0 


Si    6 
0    2 


1    0 

1    0 

1    0 

0 

5 

1 

10 
0 
0 
0 

1 

6 


S 
8 

7 
1 

0 
5 

1 

2 
10 

1 

5 

3 
20 
15 

1 

2 
47 

0 

0 

(£5) 

ft 


(£10) 


1     0 


0    6 


Free 
Free 


(£ft) 

5    0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

1 


1    0 


(£10) 
20    0 


r>i  ot  ftm&|C 
Fotein  Ifl 
CvanUUa. 


Saltpetre,  sassafras cwt. 

Sanguis  draconis cwt, 

SaraapariUa,  senna. lb. 

Scammony lb. 

Smalts lb. 

Squills,  dried ewL 

....  not  dried cwt. 

Sumach ton 

Tartaric  acid lb. 

TerTaJaponica,terra  verde  ton 

Tincai ton 

Turmeric ton 

Turpentine,  Yeoice lb. 

Yalonia. ton 

Tarnish,  nnenumerated  £100 

Verdc«Tis lb. 

Vermilion ft. 

Wax,  bees,  or  myrtle..  ..cwt. 
. .  bees,  anywise  bleached 

..  sealing £100 

Zaffre cwt. 

9.  Skint  and  Fwrt. 

Beaver,  undressed iMn 

Goat,  undressed \2tkina 

....  anywaydressedl2«Artn« 
Kid  or  lamb.undressed  100  do. 

....  dressed do. 

....  do.  and  coloured..  ..do. 

Lfunb  dressed  in  oil do. 

Musquash,  nutria ;  un- 
dressed  100  akint 

Seal,  in  the  hair tkkn 

...  of  British  taking  from 

fishery  or  colony. .  12  $kin$ 

Sheepomdressed  in  the  wooltto. 

tanned  or  tawed.... 100 

....  dressed  in  oil 100 

Skins  and  furs,  or  pieces,  un- 
dressed, and  unenum.£lou 
. . .  any  way  dressed.  .£100 
Manufactures  thereof.  ..£100 

10.  Hidts, 
Horse,  ox,  buffalo,  calf,  hog, 

sea-cow:  dry cwL 

....  wet cwt. 

....  whether  whole,  or  in 
pieces,  not  cut  in  shapes, 
tanned  but  not  dressed.  .0>. 
....  in  any  way  dressed,  but 
not  varnished.  Japanned,  or 

enamelled W. 

....  if  varnished,  &c lb. 

Losh  hides;  russia  hides  or 

S nieces,  any  way  dressed  ..lb. 
des  or  pieces,  undressed, 

unenumerated £100 

....  anyway  dreaBeddo.£lOO 

11.  Leather  Marwfiutura, 

Women's  boots Upairt 

. .  furred  or  trimme<£..<tow 
Women's  shoes,  with  cork  or 
double  soles,  quilted  shoes 

and  clogs 12  pairs 

if  furred  or  trimmed  do. 

....  of  silk,  Jean,  or  other 
8tuff,kid,  or  other leathenfo. 
Women's  shoes,  if  furred  or 

trimmed \2  ptdrt 

Girls'  boots,  shoes,  and 
caladies,  not  exceedUig  7 
in.  in  length,  dutrged  Id 

Men's  boots lipatri 

shoes \9  pairs 


0  10 
ft  0 
(£lfi) 
0    1 

0  3 
2  0 
20  0 
(£ift) 

1  0 


0  0 

0  6 

12  0 

20  0 

(£5) 
(£10) 

(£20) 


0    2 


6 
0 
1 
6 
2 
0 
6 
0 
1 
0 
6 
0  1 
0  10 
ft  0 
(£lft) 
0    1 

0  3 

1  0 
10    0 

(£ift) 

1    0 


0  2 

0  s 

2  6 

0  2 

2  6 

ft  0 

20  0 


50    0 
(£ft) 

(£10) 


0    2 
0    1 


0  4 
0  6 

0  2 
0  3 

0  4 

0  2 

<'IS, 

ftO  0 
(£5) 

12  0 
1ft  0 

12  0 
15  0 

10  0 
12  0 

10  0 
12  0 

9  0 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 
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Uf  or  fMBl 

Ofudftu* 

or  or  IMB 

(K>a4fi«« 

r«.«i,. 

Uritiah 

FoNlf. 

BrHMhF^ 

OMMXnm. 

CMatM*. 

a.      d. 

■u      d. 

■.      4. 

•.      4. 

Boyn*  boots  and  shoes,  not 
exoeedins  7  in.  in  length, 
char8«d|d  dutitt. 

13.  QUus,  Earthenware,  ije. 
Beads  and  bugles  of  glas8»  .lb. 

0    3 

0    3 

Boot  fronts,  not  exceeding  9 

BotUes,earth  or  8tone,empty  1 2 

0    2 

0    2 

in.  fai  height 12  pairs 

3     6 

3    6 

Bottles,  glass  (not  flint  or  cut) 

5   6 

5    6 

wickered,  or  of  green  or 

Leather,  shaped  or  manufac- 

conunon ghu» cwL 

4    0 

4    0 

tured,  or  any  article  where- 

And further  for  excise..<nrt. 

7   © 

7    0 

of  leather  is  the  most  valu- 

And  for  excise  duty. ..  .c%ct. 

80    0 

20    0 

80    0 

20    0 

enumerated £100 

(£15) 

(£15) 

China:  plain £100 

(£15) 

(£15) 

Gloves :  habit  mitts. .  I2pairs 

8    4 

2    4 

ornamented £100 

(£20) 

(£20) 

—  habit  gloves  ftmen'sdo. 

3    6 

3    6 

Earthenware,  unennm.  .£100 

(£10) 

(£10) 

women's  or  mitts. .  .do. 

4    6 

4    6 

Enamel lb. 

2    0 

2    0 

Pwdiment 124ft€«tr 

6    0 
1    0 

6    0 
1    0 

Glass:  crown  or  window,  not 
ex.  Uhhich  thick.            c<. 

30    0 
(£5, 3a.) 

30    0 
(£5,3i.) 

YeUum «Mh 

12.  CWtofi.  HairMnm,  Wool, 

flint  and  cut f.100 

(£30) 

(£30) 

amd  UanMfaOwru  thenqf. 

And  for  excise .■^vL 

20    0 

20    0 

Bandstring  twist,  the  18  knots 

each  of  38  yards 

5    0 

2    6 

|th  inch  thick....           rp<. 
And  for  excise....        r^ot. 

30    0 

30    0 

Candlewick cwL 

8    8 

4    4 

84    0 

84    0 

(£10; 

(£5) 

....  all  glass  ex.     in    ,  ch 
thick :  aUrilvered            ih- 

....  articles  any  way  made 

up,  unenumerated — £100 

(£20) 

(£10) 

ed  glass,  and  pi            is; 

Flax,  tow,  or  codilla ewL 

0    1 

0    1 

not  containing  ab.  .  'j  jq. 

Gause,  of  thread. £100 

(£15) 

(£7,108. 

feet aq./ok 

4    0 

4    0 

Hair,camels,  &  hares'  wool  lb. 

0    1 

Free. 

From9tol4do.  ...«9/<»< 

6    0 

IS 

ox,  horse,  elk^ ewt 

0    6 

0    3 

From  14  to  36  do. .  .$q./oat 

6    0 

(£5) 

50    0 

Above  36  square  feet  sq./boi 

7    0 

7    0 

goats'  wool,  alone,  or  mixed 

merated,  and  old  broken 

with  other  material;  and 

glass cwL 

20    0 

20    0 

such  articles  made  up,  not 

Andforexdse neL 

20    0 

20    0 

(£15) 

f£7.10s.) 

Pafaitinn  on  glass £100 

And  for  excise. sq./bot 

(£5) 

(£5) 

0    6 

0    3 

4    0 

4    0 

....wrought lb. 

Linen,  or  linen  and  cotton : 

1    0 

0    6 

14.  BOks,  4c 

Cambrics  andFrench  lawns. 

Silk:    knubs,   husks,   and 

the  piece,  not  ex.  8  yards  in 

waste cwL 

1    0 

0    6 

length  and  {ths  broad 
—   pUin:   also  bordered 

handkerchiefs. mece 

....  any  other  Uwns..  £100 

raw W. 

0    1 

0    1 

5    0 

5    0 

—  thrown,  undyed :  via., 
singIes,tram,organzine,and 

(£15) 

(£15) 

crape  idlk......TT...!.ft. 

1    0 

0    6 

....  Uce  thread;  and  pO- 

....  do.,  dyed,  do lb. 

2    0 

1    0 

low  Uu^  of  linen,  cotton. 

mwtiMtsi'tnTifi^*'  of  silk  mixed 

orsilk £100 

(umot.) 

(UlS.10t.) 

with   other  material,   the 
produce  of  Europe,  via. : 

....  damasks... $q.9d. 

0  10 

0  10 

0    5 

0    0 

pbdn  silk  or  satto lb. 

11    0 

pbdn  linen  and  diaper, 

oratoption  of  Cu8toms£100 

(£25) 

(£15) 

(£15) 

♦figured  or  brocaded  silkA. 
i^piatai  gauze lb. 

15    0 

....  sails  in  use  by  a  British 

17    0 

.... 

vessel,  and  not  otherwise 

*gKua  striped,  figured,  or 

disposed  of. 

Free 

Fiee 

«7    6 

.... 

....  sails  if  and  when  other- 

*plain crape lb. 

16    0 

.... 

wise  disposed  of £100 

linen  mixed  with  cotton  or 

(£15) 

(£15) 

18    0 

♦puiin  velvet. lb. 

22    0 

27    6 

♦fiffured  velvet lb. 

♦ribbons    embossed  or 

vrool,  unenumerated.  .£100 

(£15) 

(£15) 
(£5) 

(£10) 

figured  with  velvet.... 2b. 
♦orlnCustoms'  option  £100 

17    0 

.... 

Wool:  alpaca  and  llama  cwL 

2    6 

9    6 

(£30) 

.... 

beaver. lb. 

0   6 

0    8 

and  fturther.  if  mixed  with 

oat  and  combed lb. 

1    0 

0    6 

gold,    sflver,    or    other 
metal.whenthedutyisnot 

coney lb. 

0    1 

0    1 

—  cotton, or  waste... cioC 

2  11 

0    4 

ahMXgoA  ad  valorem... lb. 

10    0 

.... 

....  goatsorhair cwL 

2    6 

Free 

....  fsncynetor tricot.. .a. 

24    0 

.... 

tulle tq.pard 

manufitcturestorofsilk 

1    4 

.... 

Is.  per  lb.  value W, 

0    01 

Free. 

—  in  value  Is.  per  lb.  or 

mixed  with  othermaterials. 
unenumerated £100 

upwards lb. 

0    1 

Free. 

(£30) 

(£5) 

....  millinery,  or  of  which 

of  goats'  wool,  or  of  wool 

the  greater  part  is  sOk,  via.. 

mixed  with  cotton,  and  not 

turbansor  caps eaek 

15    0 

15    0 

otherwise  chaiged. . .  .£100 

(£15) 

(£5) 

hatsor  bonneU each 

25    0 

25    0 

....    do.  do.,  articles  any 
way  made  up £100 

J£2SL 

i£10L. 

dresses eoA 

50    0 
(£40) 

»    0 

i£40L. 
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811k  manufoctures,  or  of  silk 
and  any  other  material, 
wholly  or  partly  made  up, 
not  otherwise  cnarged^lUO 

Sillcworm  gut jb"lUO 

1&  Naval  Storet. 
Bast  ropes,  twines,  &c.  .cwt. 
Cables  (not  iron) ,  cordagectot. 

do.  in  use  of  Brit,  ship, 

and  until  otherwise  dispos- 
ed of :... 

when  otherwise  dispos- 
ed of jflOO 

Cordage,  do £100 

Coir  rope,  twine,  Ac. cwt. 

Ilemp,  dressed cwt, 

....  or  other  similar  mate- 
Hal,  undressed act. 

Pitch cwL 

Rosin cwt. 

Ships  to  be  broken  up,  with 
tackle,  &c.(excoptsail8),viz. 

foreign  ships £I00 

do.  broken  up £100 

British,  or  vessels  en- 
titled to  registry  as  such.- . . 
Tar,the  last  of  12  barrels.each 
not  exceeding  31 1  gallons . . 
Turpentine,  value  not  above 

9b.  per  cwt act. 

....  from  9b.  to  Ite.  do.aot. 

....  above  Ids.  do cwt. 

Twine cwt. 

Yam,  cable  yam cwt. 

16.  Stones,  Brides,  Tiles. 

Bricks  (Dutch) 1000 

othersorts 1000 

Chalk,  unmanufactured  £100 
....  manufactured,   not 

otherwise  charged £100 

Gypsum ton 

Plaster  of  Paris ton 

Stone   in    lumps,    unhewn, 

rough  marble,   limestone, 

flint,   stones  for    potters, 

pebble,stone  for  lithography 

Stone  in  blocks,  shaped,  or 

rough  scalped ton 

Stone  and  slate,  hewn ton 

Marble,  manufoctured..  .cwt, 
TUes £100 

17.  Cqffie,Cocoay'Tea,Tobacco. 

Coffee lb. 

Cocoa lb. 

....  husks  and  shells. lb. 

—  paste,  chocolate.....  A. 

Tea lb. 

Tobacco,  unmaiinfantured.a>. 

....'saatt lb. 

....  mannftictured  or 

dgan lb. 

....  stalks  and  floor  of ,  pro- 
hibited. 

18.  Spirits, 'JSugaty  and  Wine. 
Spirits :  per  gallon  of  proof 

strength  by  Bykes*  hydro- 
meter, and  proportionally 
for  neater  or  less  strength. 
....Hum:  the  produce  of 
uiy  British  possession  with- 
fai  the  Umits  of  theB.  I.  Co.'s 
'charter.  In  regard  to  which 


(£30) 
(£20) 


Free 

(£10) 
(£5) 
2  6 
4    0 

0  1 
0  6 
2    0 


(iEiO) 


10    0 
16    0 

(£5) 

(£10) 

31    8 
20    0 


Free, 

2  0 
10    0 

3  0 
(£10) 


0  4 

0  1 

0  6 

2  1 

3  0 
6  0 


9    0 


(£30) 
(£20) 


2  6 

3  0 


Free 

(£ 
(£2.10s.) 


Of  or  from 

Foraign 
Coubliira. 


1  3 

2  0 

0    1 

0  1 

1  0 

llfo5 

Free 

0   6 

0    1 
0   3 

2  6 
ft    0 

3  0 

ft    0 

7    6 
(£2.10s.) 

Pi 

20    0 

Free 

0  6 

1  0 
1    6 

(£5) 

0    4 
0    1 
0    Oi 
0    2 

2  1 

3  0 
6    0 

9    0 

9    0 

the  conditions  of  4  Vict.  c. 

8,  have  been  fulflUed.  .gaU. 

Sugar cwt. 

—  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported from  any  Brit.  Poss. 
within  the  limits  of  E.  I. 
Co.'8Charter,hito  which  the 
importation  of  foreign  sugar 
is  prohibited cwt. 

—  do.  do.  from  any  other 
B.  P.  within  those  limits  <we. 

Wine gaU. 

19.  Miscellaneous. 

Agates  or  caraelians.  ..£100 
....  set £100 

Barbadoes  tar cwt. 

Basket  rods,  peeled,  the  bun- 
dle not  ex.  3  feet  in  circum- 
ference  

—  unpeeled,  do 

Baskets £100 

Beads £100 

Books:  print'!. beforelSOl  cwt 

....  do.  in  or  since  1801  cwL 
....  do.  do.  in  foreign  living 

languages cwt. 

Bone8,anima]  ,burat  or  notion 
Boxes  (without  glass)..  .£100 

Bristles,  rough cwt. 

any  way  sorted lb. 

Candles:  spermaceti lb. 

stearine lb. 

tallow cwt. 


Canes:  bamboo 1000 

or  sticks,  uuenum.  1000 
....  mounted.... £100 

Carriages £"100 

Casks,  empty £100 

Catlings 12  doz.  knots 

Clocks £100 

Cork  (after  July  5,18i3) .  .ton 

Cork8,ready  made  (do) lb. 

squared  for  rounding  cvjt. 

.  fishermen's ad. 

Coral  in  fragments W. 

whole,  polished lb. 

unpolished lb. 

Crayons £100 

Diamonds 

Down lb. 

Feathers,  bed ewL 

ostrich,  dressed W. 

undre»ed....2&. 

unenum.,  dressed  i[100 
....  undressed... .£100 

paddy  bhrd lb. 

Flowers,  artificial,  not  silk 
£100 

Grease cwt. 

Gunpowder cwt. 

Guano ton 

Hats  or  bonnets :  chip....  .lb. 
...  bast,  cane,  or  horse- 
hair, each  not  ex.  22  inches 

diameter. 12 

ex.  22 inches....  12 

...  straw. Ok 

...  felt,  hair,  wool,  or 

beaver. each 

...  silk,  or  silk  shag  on  felt 

or  other  materiaL each 

Horns,  tips,  or  pieces  — ton 

Japanned  ware. £100 

JeiTT lb. 


63   0 


ft    6 


(£5) 

(£15) 

2    6 


0  6 
0  3 
(£10) 
(£lft) 
20  0 
(£5) 

ftO  0 
0    6 

(£10) 

2  6 
0  3 
0    6 

Si 


10  0 
0    4 

0  6 
ft    0 

(£20) 
(£20) 
(£2fi) 
3  0 
(£20) 

1  0 
0    8 

16    0 

2  0 

0  2 
12    0 

ft  6 
(£lft) 
Free 

1  3 
20  0 
30    0 

0  1 
(£10) 

(£S) 

1  0 

(£25) 
1    8 

20  0 
1  0 
ft    0 


10    0 
15    0 


S    6 


Ufaadft-ca 
Brili>hFM- 


(£15) 
0    1 


24    0 


32    0 
2    9 


(£5) 
(£15) 
2    6 


0  6 
0  3 
(£10) 
(£16) 
20  0 
(£5) 

60  0 

0  6 
(£5) 

2  6 

0  3 

0  6 

0  2i 


(£20) 
(£20) 
(£25) 
3  0 
(£20) 
1  0 
0    8 


(£15) 
Free 
0  74 
10  0 
30    0 

0  1 
(£10) 

(£5) 

1  0 

(£25) 

0  3 
20    0 

1  0 
ft    0 


2    6 


(£15) 
0    1 
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Jewels  (except  dUunonds  and 

pearU),  uiuet £100 

...  ditto,  set £100 

Ink  for  printen. ewL 

Lamp-black cwt. 

Maps  or  charts each 

Mats,  matting. £100 

Mattresses £100 

Mother-of-peari £100 

Musical  instruments...  .£10i) 

Mustard  flour cwt. 

Pi4>er,  brown Bt. 

—  hangings. «9.  r^ 

waste lb. 

—  IMrinted  in  English  (pro- 
hibited). 

Pasteboards.  ewL 

Penci]s.pensuBlate-pendls£lOO 

Pictures each 

And  further. iq.fool 

AboTe  200  sq.  feet eadi 

Plants  and  trees,  alive. 

Plattingfor  hat-making ;  bast, 
cane,  or  horse-hair. . . . .  " 

chip ft. 

....  straw. 

Prints  or  drawings,8ingle  each 

sewn 13 

Quills,  goose 1000 

swan.. 1000 

Rags Um 

—  pulp Um 

Salt. 

Soap,  hard acL 

soft cwt 

Naples. eufl. 

Spermaceti,  fine £100 

8pons:e Jb, 

Starch cwL 

gum,  or  British  gumcifff. 

Straw  for  platting cwL 

Tallow. cwL 

Teeth,  elephants.  Ac  ...cwL 

Tobacco-pipes,  day £100 

Tortoise-shell U>. 

Toys  (except  mirrors).  .£100 
Turnery,  unenuroerated£lOO 

Wafers ». 

Washing-balls tb. 

Watches £100 

Whale-fins,  British  taldng  ton 

otherwise  taken..  £100 

Goods,  any  way  manufiactur- 
ed,  unenumerated,  and  not 

prohibited £100 

Ditto,  not  in  any  way  manu- 
factured, do.  do.  do 


Pwwifa      B.hiithPi». 


10    0 

(£10) 

10    0 
20    0 

0    1 

(£5)    |(£2,10s.) 


(£10) 
(£5) 
(£15) 
12    0 


ao  0 
(£ifi) 

1    0 

1  0 

(£10) 
Free 

10  0 

2  6 
7  6 
0  1 
0  3 
0  6 

3  0 
0  6 
ff  0 
Free 

30  0 

20  0 

56  0 
(£25) 

0  6 

10  0 

15  0 

0  1 
3  2 

1  0 
(£15) 

1  0 
(£10) 
(£15) 
0  3 
0    6 

(£10) 
(£«)) 


(£20) 


«.      4. 

10    0 

(£10) 

10  0 
20  0 
0    1 


(£10) 

(£6) 
(£15) 
12    0 

0  3 

1  0 
0    \k 


30  0 
(£15) 
1  0 
1  0 
(£10) 
Free 


10 
2 
7 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

5  0 
Free 
20  0 
15  0 
56  0 
(£25) 

0    1 


0  3 

1  0 
(£15) 

0  I 
(£10) 
(£15) 
U  3 
0    6 

(£10) 

20    0 
(£20) 


(£20) 


(£5)        (£5) 


II.  CUSTOMS  ON  EXPORTS, 

The  Produce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Coal  in  a  foreign  ship. ton  I 

. .  in  a  British  ship,  vis.  not  small 
oaL ton 

Small  coal,  i  e.  coal  screened  through 
a  riddle,  with  bars  not  more  than  \ 
inch  asunder,  and  culm. ton 

Clay  and  china  stone ewU 

Cement,  stone  and  flint  (except  hal- 
Ust) ctol. 

Wools  and  skins. ewL  I 


4    0 
2    0 


III.  INLAND  EXCISE  DUTIES. 


Bricks,  every  1000,ofa  sixe  not 
exceeding  150  cubic  inches 
Evenr  1000  exceeding  do. . . 

GhMB,botUe cwt. 

...  broad,  crown,  and  Ger- 
man sheet cwL 

. . .  phite,  for  material  em 
ployed  in  making  it. ..  .cwt. 
—  flint,  charged  in  fluxed 

materiaU 100  <te. 

Hops. ». 

Malt  from  bari^ buA, 

bear  jx  bigg  in  Scot- 
tland,do. 


5  10 


73  6 

60  0 

6  8 

0  S 

2  7 


7    0 
73   6 


eo  0 

6    8 


2    7 


huid  and  Ireland  do. 2    0        SO 

Paper  or  pasteboard ft.     0    U      0    1| 

[See  Article  Paper.] 

8oap,hard O.     0    1ft 

....  soft W.     0    1 

Spirito  in  England giaO.     7  10 

....  Scotland  &  Ireland  pa2^     3    8        3    8 

Vinegar gail,     0    2        0    2 

N.B.— Bricks,  hops,  soap,  and  spfarits  are  sub- 
jected, on  importation  from  Ireland  to  Bri- 
tain, to  ammervttiiii^  duties  equiTalent  to 
the  excise  duties  levied  in  Britain,  or  their 
excess  above  those  of  Iretamd. 


IV.  CUSTOMS  &  EXCISE  DRAW- 
BACKS ON  EXPORTATION. 

Beerbrewed  In  United  Kingdom  terre^     5   o 
Gla8s,bottle cwL     7    o 

....  broad,German  sheet,  audcrown, 
in  shades,  tables,  |  tables,  or  i 
tables. cwt.    73    6 

....  broad,  in  panes  cut  into  rectan- 
gnlar  fleures  not  less  than  6  inches 
by4inches cwL    35    0 

....  German  sheet,  in  panes,  do. 
do ewL    80    0 

—  crown,  in  panes,  do.  do.,  such 
panes  not  containing  any  p<»tion  of 
the  bullion  or  thick  centre  of  the 
tables  finom  which  they  have  been 
cut cwt.    m    0 

Shite. tq./oot     a    9 
iaL. 100  Or.    18    9 

Plate.    [See  Article  Plats.] 

N.  B.— The  other  excise  drawbaoki 

consist  shnply  of  the  duties  pakl. 

Rice,  deaned  in  U.  K. ;  a  draw- 
back per  cwt.  equal  to  duty  on  4 
bushds  rou|di  rice  or  paddee. 

Sugar,  refined  in  loaf,  complete  and 
whole,  or  lumps  duly  refined,  having 
been  periSectly  cterified  and  thorough- 
ly dried  in  the  stove,  and  being  of  a 
uniform  whiteness  throughout ;  or 
such  sugar  pounded,  crushed,  or 
broken;  also  for  sugar-can^y :— if 

exported  in  a  British  ship cwt.    30   8 

...  in  a  foreign  ship e%gL\  99    2 

And  for  every  cwt.  of  double  refined,  i 
or  of  sugar  equal  in  quality  ther^o, 
an  addiaonal  sum  <rfl I    5    0 

Tobacco,  manu&ctured  in  U.  K.,  at 
or  within  2  miles  of  any  port  into 
which  tobacco  may  be  Imported, 
made  Into  shag,  roll,  or  carrot,  up- 
on shipment  thereof  as  stores,  or  for 


exportation ft. 


g    7i 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


BAN 

BANK.    OnJune21,1841,anactT<     . 
(A  A  b  Viet,  c  50),  making  further  proviaioD 
relative  to  the  returns  of  the  circulation. 

S  1.  Banks  of  issue  are  to  make  up  an  account 
of  their  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  every 
week,  and  at  the  end  of  every  four  weeks  are  to 
make  up  therefrom  an  average  of  their  circula- 
tion during  the  previous  four  weeks,  to  be  de- 
livered within  seven  days  to  tlie  Commissioners 
of  Stamps :  penalty  for  omission,  .-£50. 

j  :.  Ti.'EurEj  (J  V  ^.-l■;kL■l]^^  ^■::-!.  ■  "}: 

i  iU  Ffutii  ihv^  riAiirn-^  &II  ;ictiijuj]t  Ut  ?■•  be 
TDadu  lip,  aod  published  in  rhe  Gji:X(.-ltet  ><t  :he 
tvemffi}  circuhiiiau  of  notes  bs  tho  ITiiiU'?!  h  •  ig- 
dom  i*vcry  four  week  * ,  dint  Ing^iuAlj  fn  jf  t  lurt  ■■  i  the 
Ilatik  of  Enj^land,  Eiij^L»(i  priv;itL'  a\hl  y.  nt- 
wtoek  banka.  bauki  in  8c!otland,  Hank  af  tr^  nd 
and  i>tbitr  IrMi  banka :  and  iikcwlMd  ^mtini^  ;he 
amuunt  (if  ln^lKon  Sii  tin;  liaiik  of  Enx'Tand. 

BANKFtrPTrV— On  AiiLnp-f  V>.  Tmj  '  an 
a^t         ■,.."..       r      '   ^  ly. 


<5 


y 

u..  it 


Bupersedes  the  law  as  explained  under  the  heads 
BANKKurrcv.AsaiONBEB.&carethefollowing: 
—the  chancellor  may  dispense  with  the  petition- 
ing creditor's  bond,  in  issuing  the  fiat  (9  3).  If 
the  petitioning  creditor  do  not  open  the  flat  with- 
in three  days  after  it  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
proper  court ,  another  qualified  creditor  may  open 
It  within  14  days  thereafter  ($4).  Where  a  per- 
son h  about  to  leave  the  country,  warrant  may 
be  issued  to  arrest  his  person  or  goods  ({  5).  No 
one  is  liable  to  be  made  bankrupt  on  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy more  than  18  months  oIa(§7)>  Concerted 
acts  of  bankruptcy  are  not  to  annul  fiats  (§  8). 
The  qualifications  for  petitioning  creditors  are 
to  be— for  one,  £fiO ;  for  two,  iiTO ;  for  three  or 
more,  £  100.  A  future  debt  is  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication a  9).  The  list  of  persons  specially  liable 
to  become  bankrupts  is  added  to  as  follows : — 
Livery  stable  keepers,  coach  proprietors,  carriers, 
shipowners,  auctioneers,  apothecaries,  market- 
gardenerSy  cow-keepers,  brick-makers,  alum- 
makers,  lime-burners,  and  millers  ($  10).  There 
are  provisions  for  bringing  the  debtor  l)efore  the 
conrt,  anterior  to  adjudication,  to  answer  as  to 
the  debt  The  trader  has  to  admit  the  demand, 
or  to  declare  that  he  has  a  good  defence  against 
it,  being  in  the  former  case  allowcff  14  days  to 
satisfy  it ;  and  on  the  16th,  on  fiiUture,  he  is  con> 
sidered  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
(S  11-16).  An  admission  signed  by  the  trader, 
though  not  in  court,  may  be  received  as  admis- 
sion ,  provided  it  be  countersigned  by  an  attorney 
who  has  been  called  in  to  explain  to  the  trader 
the  eflTects  of  his  admission  (}  17).  An  act  of 
bankruptcy  is  committed  bv  the  not  satisfying 
Judgment  debts,  or  orders  of  courts  of  equity  for 
paying  money,  within  14  days  ($j|  SO,  21).  Be- 
fore notification,  a  person  adjudged  against  is 
allowed  five  days  to  show  cause  against  the  ad- 
judication ($  23).  The  court  mav  audit  the  as- 
signee'sacoounts,  and  declare  a  dividend  whenever 
it  may  think  fit,  at  or  after  the  sitting  appointed 
for  the  last  examination  <{  S7)>  The  court  may 
order  arrears  of  wages  to  any  clerk  or  servant  of 
the  bankrupt,  limited  (alternatively)  to  three 
months'  wages,  and  jb'30 :  and  a  workman  in  the 
bankrupt's  employment  may  be  paid  a  sum  not 
exceeding  40s.  ({{  29,  .10).  If  the  bankrupt  do  not 
appear  before  three  o'clock  of  the  day  appointed, 
and  make  a  proper  surrender,  he  is  liahle  to  be 
transported  for  upwards  of  seven  years ;  and  the 


CHI 

same  punishment  is  awarded  for  concealment  of 
accountsand  papers,  or  of  property  ,to  the  amount 
ofmorethan£l0(§32).  A  bankrupt  who  has fol- 
sifled  books  or  papers  is  liable  to  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years  ($  36).  A  bankrupt 
who,  within  three  mopths  of  his  bankruptcy,  has 
obtained  goods  on  credit '  *  under  the  false  colour 

in  •  I.  tlj  Eiar^  o  nine  u?  trudtf , "  ur  w  Uv  cu  ii^^t 

or  V  .^j  iBHiiadi  w  J  t  h  a  ffiudu  lent  Int  iL'^t.  kno  w- 

ini  .  I'i  luivc'  l^ivij  so  fcbtaiutsd,  i*  t\ah\fi  to 

im  i-H?diT]gtw.iv(mr*(}a[K    A 

ce;  r .  i-| u j  re  to  ItQ  hjgned  by  <?i^l- 

to:  1^  u  dr^biiiiifo  unlt'w  it  cer- 

tii  iJiUrupt  has  couforoiEdl  { }^)-  Ctih- 

tn  i>  diior^,  lb  iranaidt^milQii  of  their 

no  I  i.'vrtitti.^le,  affjiYnid;  and  creditors 

ao  ,  :■  ierty  on  siich  Odbiniilemtiuii  forC^^ft 

do  i       Lhiii  ^SS  4iK  41).    The  Lutikrtipt's 

all  1    it  p3av:ilfli'  till  IB  TOfiltth!^  nftPT  tlio 

to  10s.  per  £l ,  the  court  may  award  an  allowance 
not  exceeding  £3  per  cent,  and  £300  ( §  44).  The 
most  material  feature  in  tlie  act  is  the  extension 
of  the  Metropolitan  Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  the 
country,  through  the  appointment  01  additional 
commissioners  and  official  assignees.  [Aasio- 
NCK8.  Bankruptcy,  Court  OF-.  Commission- 
KR8.]  The  number  of  additional  official  anigneea 
is  not  to  exceed  30 ;  and  they  are  to  have  the  same 
rights  and  duties  as  those  in  town  bankruptcies. 
The  additional  commissioners  are  not  to  exceed 
12  in  number.  The  Court  of  Review  may  con- 
sist of  one  Judge  (§§  46-63,  64).  The  process 
brfore  a  country  commissioner  is  considered  as 
in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  where  It  is  filed  and 
preserved  ( §  47)*  The  sums  to  be  paid  to  auc- 
tioneers, accountants,  Ac,  to  be  nxed  by  the 
court  in  which  the  bankruptcy  proceeds  ($  83). 

BREMEN.  The  import  duty  on  goods  enter- 
ing seaward  is  f  per  cent.,  instead  of}  percent., 
as  stated  on  page  112. 

CHINA.  The  success  of  her  Majesty's  arms 
led  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  August  21f,  1842 ;  the 
Chinese  consenting  to  all  the  British  demands, 
the  payment  by  four  instalments  of  $21,000,000 
(about  £4,376,000),  the  entire  cession  of  Hong- 
Kong,  and  freedom  of  trade  at  6  ports. 

HoNO-KoNO  Is  the  most  northerly  of  a  group 
of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  leading  to 
Canton,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  100  miles, 
and  IVom  Macao  40.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length, 
and  about  two  in  breadth ;  and  lies  in  lat.  2S? 
ir  N.,  long.  1I4<*  13'  E.  The  bay  between  it 
and  the  main  land,  from  one  to  six  miles  broad, 
is  deep  and  spacious,  with  secure  anchorage  for 
shipping,  especially  as  respects  the  typhoon,  the 
great  soourae  of  those  seas.  On  the  whole,  the 
Island  has  few  equals  as  a  naval  station  ;  and  it 
abounds  with  materials  for  building.  In  other 
respects  it  has  few  advantages ;  being  rocky, 
barren,  and  rather  insalubrious.  Fresh  water, 
however,  is  plentiful,  and  provisions  can  be 
readily  procured  from  the  adjoining  country. 

Thk  Five  Ports,  stated  in  their  order  trom 
N.  to  S.,  are  the  following:— 

Skomg-haU  a  celebrated  port  of  the  province  of 
Klang-nan,  advantageously  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  districts  of  China,  not  far  from 
Nan-king,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  It 
lies  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream,  adjoining 
the  estuary  of  the  mighty  Yang-tse-kiang,  the 
hinrest  river  in  Asia. 

Ninff-po,  the  flourishing  emporium  of  the  pro- 
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Tince  of  Tchekiang,  lies  in  lat  30°  10"  N.,  lone. 
120<>  30^  E.,  about  100  miles  S.  from  Shang-hai, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bay,  having  at  its 
water-side  the  well-known  island  of  Chu-san.  The 
city  is  situated  about  14  miles  up  the  river  Ta-hae, 
at  the  mouth  of  which,  contiguous  to  Chin-hae, 
there  is  anchorage  for  shipping  of  any  sixe. 
A  little  to  its  N.  lies  Cha-poo,  the  principal  seat 
of  the  trade  with  Japan. 

Fau-tcheout  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Fo- 
kien,  lies  on  the  Mln-Uang,  a  river  navigable 
for  Uie  Urgest  ships  to  within  10  miles  of  the 
town  ;  and  which,  runniik  through  the  centre 
of  the  principal  tea  district,  will  enable  pro- 
duce to  be  brou^t  to  Fou-tcheou  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  overiand  to  Canton. 

Amop,  situated  hi  Ut.  24"  20^  N..  long.  119* 
16'  E.,  on  a  barren  part  of  the  coast  of  Fo-kien ; 
but  it  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the 
large  island  of  Formosa,  the  sranary  of  the  E. 
<w^.,^t  of  rhinft.  from  which  it  w  dintunt  only  150 
inlkr.  Aino:  ti  ln:-iJi>,  m-al  Vj  Canity^'.  Oie 
oliief  »^t  Elf  the  (arvi^  eominorw  of  IN.  m- 
piTii  VHjIng  tliG  rcBldunL'i*  of  niiniii^rDun  wl;i  hy 
luen'liaEUfl  wlio  trade  with  jSihsapore,  B&nki^k, 

i'itnttm,  do-fHlnvl  itt  th^  bod>  of  tint  i40f!< 
to  A€H .  C  A  R  It  I  Xi  t  E.  T  he  lict  5  if  ri  i'  ct 
cv  7ft.  snluti  [  iitii*  for  th'*  tlufii-*  on  tuii^-carr  .  es, 
«rHiiut5rat«d  on  isyp?  IM**  the  fftllijwm^ :— r  ae- 
hf.^^nr  every  oriigimU  liwute  to  be  taken  lit, 
^T  eacli  caj™?vs  y«»rly,  i'3.  ^;  for  — ' 
Cfltary  Hcm 


wpplenncmtary  Hcs^nse  for  the  darni;  (larrlag' 


and  kn  rc-^pert  of  efery  aiili^  whicli  any  .'<Uige- 
c&rriaj^  i^UiiJI  b^  HE^euned  to  trbvol,  lid-    And 


for  pawngA^rfl  toiu-ey**d  by  rsili*ii>\  5  [ht  ctnt. 
No  $bL^cycoM!b  to  diiry  tiHii^^  imi^Korieurfi  thai 
it  Lt  constructtisd  for,  «n£N  b^irifiijl^wt^lt:  Inches 


lawsurDd  off  on  thft  front  cf  w  miftt.  Chiklren 
under  S  ymn  of  h;^,  Iri  the  kp,  not  to  he^  count- 
ed. The  nunUicr  i>f  pws^^i'njifLT*  wlifch  tht-  '<  ich 
is  tlc(m»(!«i  ior  jdblingtu'iiJdrn^  nut^ide  fD>i;i  in- 
siJi-'i.  (a  hk!-  p;L]uti  ri  ^ti  {hx  tia^jk.  Eirs^l  <<••  'he 
iU^.iJ.<ii   ot    liiltll    Cunip-LTlHiLlit,       LiiujLiduu    of 

proportion  of  outside  to  the  whole  number  of 
passengers  in  coaches  more  than  8  feet  9  inches 
high,  and  witti  a  space  less  than  4  feet  6  inches 
between  the  track  of  the  wheels,  viz.— where  9 
pr*--rTir^riL,  5  rmtrirlr  -  vrhrrr  12,  8  ditto  J  where 
15,  11  liiTi'j ;  niuT..^  iii,  11- ijiL^o.  Thereafter,  2 
oiitAkleftfiir^vorv  11  addittoniil  passengers. 

Tlu«  S  ^  <^  Vli:L  c^  m,  iLhers  the  duties  on 
carria^  for  hire  ta  i'G  for  t^iii  carriage. 

CO  Ft' EC.  Tbta  iiUiinl  i^rrangement  of  the 
foWi-nii  duties  poluteil  out  oti  ^lage  168  has  been 
rL<nicidM  tn  the  tiuw  Uriff. 

0Ot  N  ■  By  proclaouLE  1. 1  n .  J  i  me  7, 1842,  the  so- 
T(Mrdj?n  &f  A  dwtii.£|  grtii  Ei  s ,:  Li  31 1  the  half-sovereign 
fhf  ^1  fUrtN^  I'A*  u:T:i.lm.  nr-  :li In. fed  currency. 

C;ji-0.»  i.  j_N,i*_iid  vi  ihc  statutory  regula- 
tions narrated  under  this  head  have  been  altered 
by  the  act  5  dc  6  Tict.  c  49,  passed  July  J6, 
1842,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  :— 

§  1.  Act  to  take  effect  tn  the  colonies  in  8. 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  from  fith  April, 
and  in  British  N.  America  and  Mauritius,  from 
fith  July  1843.  except  as  after  provided. 

S  2.  Repeals  the  whole  table  of  duties  shown 
in  a  note  on  page  177. 

§  3.  Repeals  the  **  Table  of  Prohibitions  and 
Restrictions  "  on  page  176. 

§  4.  Enacts  in  its  stead  the  following  table, 
applicable  to  importations  into  tlie  British  pos- 
sessions in  America  or  Mauritius  :— 

Ifew  Table  qf  Prohiln'tions  atid  Restrictions. 
Gunpowder,  ammunitions,  amis,  or  utensils  of 

war,  prohibited,  except  from  the  United  King- 
dom, or  from  some  other  British  Possession. 
CofFoe,  sugar,  not  being  refined,  in  bond  in  the 

U.  K.,  molasses,  rum,  being  the  produce  of  any 


B.  P.  within  the  limitsof  the  B.  I.  Co.'scbarier, 
except  as  after  provided,  or  being  of  foreiga 
produce,  prohibited  to  be  imported  Into  any 
of  the  B.  P.  hi  8.  America,  or  West  Indies 
(the  Bahamas  and  Bermudas  not  faidnded), 
or  into  Mauritius,  except  to  be  warefaoosed  for 
exportation  only,  and  mav  also  be  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  the  Bahamas  or  Bermudas. 

Base  or  pmintcrfcit  «>in,  and  book?^  siiph  na  are 
prt^hiliit{7d  to  h^  impdtied  Intd  the  IT.  K. 
Ail  gi>tid5  imparted  ^ntnij"  th^rvto  fottdited  ; 

also  thi>  vv^^Ml,  IfoflenliurdeDtbanTOSomL 


5.  But  i%  ^hatl  ht  bwful  to  Impoft 

AjiiirtGk« 
into  ?Lt:)iirtT.iTit,^  mftH'ff  th^  |tnu]T|cv  of  uj  fil  P. 


B.  l\  id  the  W.  indi^  acd  fi.  . 


wi;  h  Ui  ihc:  liiuii!^  ttf  tl]f  E.  I,  C.'a.'«  chajtcv  t  aut 
ah >  MJktir^  the  pniduci'B'  n/fany  B.  F,  wlthlQ  focli 
liC'i:^.  into  which  tlie  importatioti  of  si^gir  tt^ 

Er  ■'-  I '"  iif  any  fore)^  {."oiiotry,  or  of  uit  B.  T- 
it     '  iiirjh  firel^i  mignr  iiiAr  be  legally  iaip<Ft< 

ed    ■.  i-  If",  h  t^T'iliTUiti'tJ  ;.   rtm]  nha  ruin  the  Tiru- 

dU_w  al  illj    It.  a'.    i=.i.s-H._l    -Liu    Ii      .  i  Ls    ui    Uj^    j_    JL 

Co.'s  charter  into  which  the  importation  of  mm 

th --»--—  -' ' — 'm  r-.-in?itTT.  r^  -'  —j 

B.  1*.  itiL^MiiLi'ii  f.iri'ijri  -L)j:<r  or  niuj  liiAV  bl§ 
le^lly  Inipprted,  lias  h*Hiii  pn^.ihihttcd  :  Pr^jvidoJI 
tlLTt  nn  iuch  r/jfliw,  «iii?Qr,  or  rum,  elu^l  1»  fn- 
tei  Hi  I  mny  B,  P.  tn  the  W.  Indie®  or  &  Am*- 
ri<  I  Miiuritfiii,  iu  belnj{  the  produce  of  any 
B,  "  ithin  thu^  UniJts  of  tlift  1^.  1-  Co/*  elkarttr 
Cn  ^'lirh  tlfi'  -^i'Tue  tniy  be  legaliy  EmiNEtAU 
UB  !  [.r  .1  i  .  1 1 -it  rifiin^^ijd,  unlcM  t&e  mKt- 
tei  '.\u-  -li'['  iioK'^^n^  ^h*-"  ^^aiue  itull  have 
de  .^  7<'i  ty  tJii;  k;LLat.i?n)ii  ut  i1a#  port  rdf  tmpoTta- 
tion  A  eertiiicutfii  of  origin,'  and  moke  d^clarA- 
tien  theroio  in  the  fonu  jpTescribod. 
{  ti.  ftepisali  table  of  duties  on  pfu^rea  l/fi.  t77' 
I  7.  Ttie  foDoK^inj;  dutieai  to  be  tixm^fted  UfKHi 
goofj^  iiqL  the  prtKluctJoii  of  the  U+  K.,  or  Of  au' 
B.  I*.  Ill  Aiiii.r.i';t,  iiF  >tiuinN!M.  of  any  D.  P* 
wi  ■  '      !    I    ■- 's,  t'hiirit'r*  or 

th^  ^liu^uci.  vi  _L-^-  w-  -i—  ojii — U  tLsberic&,  ka- 
ported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  B.  P.  in  Ame- 
rica or  the  Mauritius,  by  sea  or  inland  carriage. 

New  IkMeqf  Duties. 

Wheat  flour    .  Barreiqf  196  lbs.    2    0 

Fish  of  foreign  taking  or  curing  .  ewL  S  O 
Ditto,  pickled  .  barrd    4    0 

Meat,  salted  or  cared  .  cwL    3    0 

Butter ewL    S    0 

Coffee  and  cheese         .  cwL    5    0 

Cocoa ctcL    I    0 

Molasses ewL    3    0 

Tea,  unlei^  imported  fnaa  China,  the 

U.K.,  or  a  a  P.  .  .  .  lb.  0  I 
Sphlts:  Rum  ....  ffolL  0  6 
Other  spiriU  and  cordials  .   sfolL    1    0 

Sugar,  unrefined  .       .       ewL    5    0 

Refined  sugar,  the  produce  of  and  r^ned  in 

foreign  countries,  20  per  centum  ad  vatorea*. 

Glass  and  silks,  and  spermaceti,  15  per  ceiUmn. 

Wine,  whether  bottled  or  not;  cotton,  linen, 

woollen,  leather,  and  paper  manufactures; 

hardware,  clocks  and  watcnes,  manufactured 

tobacco,  soap,  candles  other  than  q)ermac6ti, 

corks,  cordage,  and  oakum,  7  per  centum. 

Oil,  blubber,  fins,  andskins,  of  foreign  fishii^,  13 

per  centum* 
Articles  not  enumerated,  except  such  as  are 
comprised  or  referred  to  in  the  subjoined  table 
of  exemptions,  4  per  centum. 
And  if  any  of  the  goods  herdn-before  proposed 
to  be  charged  with  duty,  except  sugar  ana  tea, 
shall  be  imported  through  the  U.  K.  (having 
been  exported  from   the  warehouse  or  the 
duties  drawn  back),  such  goods  shall  only  be 
charged  with  |ths  of  the  above  duties. 
Excmptions.—Coln^   bullion,   and  diamonds; 
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faonw,  cattle,  and  all  other  Uve-ttock ;  hay 
andttraw;  tallow  and  raw  hides;  lalt,  rice, 
corn  and  gnin  ungroiind ;  biscuit  or  bread, 
meal  or  floor,  except  wheat  flour ;  fresh  meat 
and  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables,  carriages  of 
traTellers,  wood  and  lumber,  cotton  wool, 
h«mp,  flax,  and  tow,  drun,  gums,  and  resins, 
tortoise-shell,  manures  of  all  kinds,  herrings 
taken  and  cured  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  imported  from  thence ;  provisions 
and  stores  for  tne  use  of  her  Majesty's  forces ; 
all  goods  imported  from  the  U.  K.  after  having 
tb^e  paid  tne  duties  of  consumption,  and  im- 

r)rted  from  thence  without  drawback. 
8.  The  following  articles  (namely),  salted  or 
cured  meat,  flour,  butter,  cheese,  molasses, 
cork-wood,  cordage,  oakum,  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, leather  and  leather- ware,  fishermen's  cloth- 
ing and  bosi^,  flahing-craft,  utensils,  instru- 
ments, and  bait,  shall  be  also  exempt  from  duty 
If  imported  for  the  use  of  the  British  fisheries  in 
America,  into  any  place  at  or  from  whence  any 
■uch  fishery  is  carried  on. 

S  9.  There  shaU  be  levied  a  duty  of  10  per 
ct^im  ad  vaJUtrtm  upon  sugar  refined  in  bund 
in  the  U.  K.,  not  being  of  the  growth  of  any  of 
the  B.  P.  in  America,  or  of  Biauritius,  or  of  any 
B.  P.  within  the  limits  of  the  E.  I.  Co.'s  charter, 
imported  or  brought  into  any  of  the  B.  P.  in 
America,  or  into  Mauritius. 

{  la  If  any  colonial  duty  is  hivher  on  British 
goods  thui  on  similar  foreign  goods,  the  imperial 
dutv  imposed  by  this  act  on  such  foreign  articles 
shaU  be  increased  by  such  excess. 

{11.  Grants  power  to  her  MiOesty,  by  order 
in  councQ,  to  add  any  article  chargeable  under 
thb  act  as  an  unenumerated  article  with  a  duty 
of  Apercentumad  vaioremt  to  the  list  of  exemp- 
tions hwein-before  set  forth. 

S  18.  The  duties  shall  bo  levied  under  the  re- 
Importsb  fubu  any 


gulations  of  the  former  act,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  same  are  repealed  or  altered  by  this  act. 

§  13.  Duties  to  be  payable  in  sterling  money, 
or  in  foreign  coins,  at  rates  proclaimed  to  be 
equivalent  thereto,  and  according  to  the  imperial 
system  of  measures. 

S  14.  Application  ofthe  produce  of  these  duties. 

§  15.  Goods  from  the  Chanuel  Islxmds  to  be 
admitted  as  goods  of  the  U.  K. 

§  16  LeKalizes  certain  past  irregularities  in 
the  mode  of  levying  the  duties. 

S  17.  In  any  B.  P.  in  America  in  which  the 
imperial  duties  imposed  by  the  former  act  (3  &  4 
Wm.  IV.  c.  59),  and  the  colonial  duties  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  such  possession,  have  both  been 
customarily  levied  in  full,  without  making  any 
deduction  from  the  imperial  duties  hi  respect  of 
the  colonial  duties  fas  provided  for  by  §  11  of 
said  act),  or  from  the  colonial  duties  in  respect 
of  the  imperial  duties,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  con- 
tinue so  to  levy  in  full  such  imperial  and  colonial 
duties  respectively  during  the  continuance  of  the 
said  former  act. 

The  existhig  differential  duties  hi  Britain  in 
finvour  of  the  colonies  are  shown  in  the  Tariffl 

CORN.  On  89th  April  1842,  a  new  act  (5  &  6 
Tict.  c  14)  was  passed  for  regulating  the  importa- 
tion of  com,  which,  though  still  retaining  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  variable  scale  of  duties,  reduces  the 
rates  to  be  levied.  In  other  respects,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  neariy  the  same  as  those  in  the 
old,  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  60  (tnde  pp.  208,  809) ;  differ- 
ing chiefly  in  the  addition  made  by  the  new  act 
to  the  number  of  towns  fumisbmg  the  returns  of 
the  {Nrices  of  British  com,  from  which  the  ave- 
rage prices  for  relating  the  duty  are  ascer* 
tamed,  and  in  its  devolving  (except  in  London* 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge)  the  duty  of  inspecting 
those  returns  upon  the  officers  of  excise. 
The  following  is  the  new  Table  of  Duties :— < 

FORXION  COUNTBY. 


Wheat. 


Wheat  Floor. 


Rye,  Pa 


Barley,  Maize, 
Buckwheat. 


Oats. 


Qatmeal. 


Q«tfUr. 


^i. 


sscrs 


^. 


PtiMflV 

Quncr. 


Arwragt 

Pricapti 
QiiMtar. 


Duty 


onderfil 
51  ..  52 
53  ..  55 
55  ..  56 
86  ..  57 
67. 

68  . 

69  . 

60  ..  61 

61  ..  68 
63 
64 
65 

S5 
OB 
S0  ..  70 

1  ..  78 
78  ..  73 
73&up. 


20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
58^15 
6914 
60^13 
18 
11 
10 
9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
8 
1 


6  lOi 


0  12^  under  30 

55 

930 

883 

7  16 

09 

5  8 

9  87 

820 

7  13 
06 
4  31 
984 

8  17 

7  10 
03 
4  28 

9  81 

8  14 
7   7 


.  34 
.  35 
.  36 
.  .'?7 
.  38 
.  39 
.  40 
.  41 
.  48 
48  &  up- 
wards. 


3310    6 


under 26 
26  ..  87 


31    8 

7 

33  6 


87  . 

30  . 

31  . 
38  . 

33  . 

34  . 

35  . 

36  . 

37  ^up- 
wards. 


11 

10 

d(»  9 


under  19 
19  ..  20 


23 
24 
25 
26 
87 
27  &  up- 
wards. 


%.    i. 

4  11  29* 

4  3  101 

3  8  58 

3  1  3 

8  5  76 

1  10  86 

1  898 

0  749 


1    0 


NotAr-FlouT  is  rated  to  pay 
fbr  every  barrel  of  196  lbs.  a 
duty  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  payable  on  3bi  gallons  of 
wheat;  and  oatmeal  for  every 
1811  lbs.,  a  duty  equal  hi 
anumtit  to  the  duty  payable 
on  a  quarter  of  oati.  It  is  the 
practice  to  enter  the  above  by 
thccwt. 


Produce  of  and  imported  from  any  British  Poesession  oat  of  Europe. 


under  55 

65  ..  56 

66  ..  57 
17  ..  M 
88&up^ 
wards. 


Tir 

0    di 


4  88 
9  81 
8  14 


077 


imder30 

30  ..  31 

31  ..  32 
38  ..  33 

33  ..  34 

34  A  up. 


TT 
8  6 
8  0 
1  6 
1  0 
0   6 


under  881  8  6 

. .  89  8  0 

. .  30   1  6  123  &  up- 

..  31    1  O"^    • 

31  &  up.   0  6 


TT 

1    6 
0    6 


TT9r 

0  11  13 
0    385 


♦  The  ihwrtions  under  barrel  of  flour  are  38  parU  Of  a  penny;  under  oatmeal,  181  part^ 
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Allcwancft  <m  Bonded  Gsm.— The  Cuttomt  I 
Act,  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  47,  S  fi3.  proTidM  for  the  fol- 
lowing Allowances  being  nuide  on  account  of  the 
natural  decrease  on  com  in  the  warehouse,  upon 
the  exportation  Uiereof  or  entry  for  home  con- 
sumption:— Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  1  month 
and  less  than  3  m.  li  per  cent. ;  3  months  and 
under  6  m.  2  per  cent. ;  6  months  and  less  than 
18  m.  Si  per  cent. ;  12  months  and  upwards,  3 
per  cent.  Oats,  1  month  and  less  than  3  m.  2\ 
per  cent. ;  3  months  and  less  than  6  m.  3|  per 
cent. ;  6  months  and  loss  than  12  m.  4i  per  cent. ; 
12  months  and  upwards,  ft  per  cent.  On  Spanish 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  on  wheat  and  barley 
kiln-dried  abroad,  only  half  the  allowance  is  to 
be  made,  and  none  to  be  made  on  rye  kiln- 
dried.  The  allowance  not  to  be  made  unless 
where  there  Is  an  actual  deficiency. 

SuMihttion  nT  Flour  or  Biscuit  for  Bonded 
WheaL— By  the  ft  &  6  Yict.  c.  92,  passed  August 
10,  1842,  wheat  is  permitted,  till  August  31, 
184ft,  to  be  delivered  from  the  warehouse  or  the 
Tessel  duty  free,  upon  the  previous  substitution 
of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  flour  or  biscuit  In 
the  warehouse. 

{  1.  The  proportions  are,  for  evcrv  96  lbs.  of 
kUn-dried  wheat,  or  every  100  lbs.  of  wheat  not 
kiln-dried,  78  lbs.  fine  wheat  flour,  68  lbs.  of 
captahi's  biscuit,  80  lbs.  of  the  standard  biscuit 
supplied  to  the  navy,  or  118  lbs.  common  ship- 
biscuit. 

S  2.  Certiflcate  of  the  deposit  to  be  given,  to 
last  6  weeks,  and  sanction  removal  of  warehoused 
wheat  during  that  time. 

{  3.  The  dkepositor  or  the  holder  of  the  certi- 
ficate  entitled  to  enter  correspondent  quantity 
oi  wheat  from  the  vessel,  duty  free. 

S  6.  The  flour  and  biscuit  to  be  subject  to  the 
usual  warehouse  rules,  but  not  to  be  removable 
for  home  consumption,  exc^t  on  payment  of 
the  import  duty. 

f  7.  The  flour  or  biscuit  not  to  be  re-imported. 

9  &  Where  there  is  fraud  in  the  quality  of  the 
deposit,  it  is  forfeited,  with  £A  per  qr. 

37k*  Avtroffe  Prices  under  the  late  act,  9  Geo. 
IV.  c  60,  from  the  date  of  its  passing,  July  1ft, 
1828,  to  the  date  of  its  repeal,  April  29,  1842, 
V  ■  '■■  '7     r-^r  ns  fnlinvfs  : — ^Whf-at,  ESh.  4d. ; 

CL'tiTOMft  R  Br;  IJLA  TIOiVSv  Tliv  nc*  Cos- 
tixns  AL't,  B  i  «  Virt.  c.47»  t'Outairia  thp  foIJow- 
in^ivctiiinA  nf»p]k-able  to  thti  deportiDrnt; :— 

Pravininfif,  |  3,  Tfw  3^4  Wm,  IV,  c,  &l, 
nptii^Qd,  to  f u  u  U  [(TOblblti  IftiiiortAtlQTi  of 
b»r  Of  pork,  cnttle.  mutton,  kmli,  lii^, 
Bwlfift,  aild  Aih  ot1'k;»r«liru  takLng  or  eurtitur,  or  In 
bi^ifEi  veiH^t.  0  4.  Vi»h  rjf  fartigti  takkJiiif  i;^- 
erpt  ancho^i^,  c^la,  turbnt  am}  iubsti^rbfi,  tmln 
oil,  biubtid^T,(iptiniuurt.^Lt  olitli^luuitiern  skins, 
buD4'9,  anA  finu,  are  {ara  hi  lilted  ^wltli  fienuUy 

out  from  a  foreign  port.    {  ft.  Bo  much  of  3  & 

4  Wm.  IV.  c  fi8,  asaUows  turbot  to  be  landed 
without  entry,  Ac.  repealed. 

TobaeeOj  {  6.  The  restrictions  on  the  pack- 
ages of  tobacco  not  to  extend  to  negrohead  the 
Erodttce  of  and  imported  fhnn  the  United  States 
1  packages  of  not  less  than  IftO  lbs.,  nor  to  the 
groduce  of  Mexico,  Colombia,' South  America, 
t  Domingo,  or  Cuba,  imported  firom  the  ware- 
house in  British  America,  in  packages  of  not  less 
than  80  lbs.  {  7*  The  reguhition  requiring  the 
weight  and  tare  to  be  marked  on  each  package 
of  tobacco,  repealed.  8  8.The  prohibition  of  the 
reimportation  by  bill  of  store  oftobacco  exported, 
repealed,  and  such  reimported  tobacco  subjected 
to  the  usual  Import  reguhtttons.    {  9.  Section 

5  of  3  &  4  Wm.  IT.  c  AS,  requiring  separate 
manifest,  Sic.  for  tobacco,  repealed,  and  tobacco 
to  be  Included  with  other  goods  in  general  mani- 


fest { 10.  No  drawback  to  be  aHowcd  on  tobacco. 
unless  where  the  full  duty  has  been  paid  on  the 
bulk,  and  where  there  is  no  adulteration.  At- 
tempts to  obtain  drawback  fraudulently,  involve, 
besides  any  other  penalty,  treble  the  amount  of 
drawback  sought,  or  £200,  at  the  election  of  the 
conunissioners,  with  seizure  of  the  tobacco. 

§  11.  Mamifiiclures  imported  witM  marks 
bearing iobethoseqfmant{/acturers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  forfeited. 

§  12.  Spirits  may  be  imported  in  stone  bottles 
not  exceeding  the  sixe  of  quart  bottles,  if  really 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  included  in  manifest,  &c. 

S  14.  Sugar  to  be  included  m  the  list  of  com- 
modities for  which  no  abatement  for  damage  in 
the  voyage  is  allowed. 

j|§  ft4,  5ft.  Provision  for  standard  loaves  of 
double-reflnedsugarasa  criterion  fortbe  bounty^ 

S  61.  The  provuions  of  9  Geo.  IV.  c  93,  for 
taking  the  averages  of  brown  sugar,  the  pro- 
duce of  America,  to  be  extended  to  East  India 
sugar,  and  the  averages  to  be  struck  between 
both. 

Importt  undervalued,  {  1ft.  In  relation  to 
the  protection  of  the  revenue  in  case  of  im' 
ports  undervalued,  the  officers  may  detain 
and  secure  sudi  goods,  and  within  10  days 
after  they  are  finally  examined  in  virtue  of  s 
duty-paid  entrv,  take  them  for  the  use  of  the 
crown,  when  the  commissioners  are  to  pay  the 
proprietor  his  valuation,  with  10  per  cent,  and 
the  duties  paid,  as  full  satisliaction  to  the  pro- 
prietor. S  16.  Section  128  of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  e. 
£2,  as  to  cancelling  of  bonds  within  three  years, 
not  to  extend  to  bonds  for  the  exportation  of, 
or  the  payment  of  dutv  on,  warehoused  goods. 

Abatements,  \  17.  No  abatement  in  t^ms  of 
6^7  Wm.  I V.  c.  60,  on  foreign  goods.  De- 
relict, Jetsam,  flotsam,  and  wreck,  to  be  made 
hi  the  case  of  cantharides,  cocoa,  coffee,  coculus 
indicus.  currants,  figs,  Guinea  grains,  ipecacu- 
anha, ^Uap,  lemons,  nuz  vomica,  opium,  or- 
„n<M^  fionnari^  T«if.fT^«  phfi^fK  a^r^parillay 
t--..-  wine. 

allowed 
(>i  r.,oi\  ofjfi-iiAhaS  \c^  i.ii,lviii  Chan  the 

di  iinedl.  and  wLdfeiicdf  q^lcvs  value 

iir  .,  ihfjf  an:  to  be  rfifft'itcd*  and  tl» 

piEr^LUs  yiiiiriisjs  tit  fuilcit  f  LfKj  (»f  treble  tho 
valiitf  tif  tbii  i!lmwbsck  cluttiaed,  jtr  iha  dection 
of  the  coinpiid^luueri  §  19.  On  ciiiry  outwards 
of  Etui.Mi4i:i|]tM.ii]iTj|r<lrawbjick,  and  yM^fare  cocket, 
buiiit  lo  1^  glvi5u  In  doiibte  the  viihtt-  of  the 
goy^li,  with  one  iiii^tv,  thit  th^y  ttiaJl  be  duly 
shipped  nii^  ejspurted,  ajid  landed  at  Uieir  port 

coTi  ktTi  i^i  >:i  n«rA.  f  itl  Doubts  aa  to  the  validity 
cif  UonfU  hy  rfiLTcUatiti*  on  which  indulgences 
hflivti  Ittwn  gniijt(>i1  by  tlio  Treasury  or  the  com- 
mi^innertHi  put  nn  ciod  tq. 

f  4i>  1  drawback  OH  taflriUan  Uiwd  in  bioaching, 
ch^ec^ntinii^L  I  47.  The  drawback  nn  cleaned 
ri< «  to  npply  to  the  new  diitlfl  on  forrign  rice 
i;i  tlii^  liju^^K  irninntf  ai  to  th?  ;;)il* 

>  u*.  1  kmwbackf)  on  manuiaetiipe*  from  duty- 
Ii«trl  tbrtiuu  aUk,  aad  wood  us«d  in  mines,  re- 
pealed. 

Books,  {§  S3  &  24.  Section  ft8  of  3  &  4  Wm. 
rv.  e.  ft2,  as  to  the  prohibition  of  the  famporta- 
tion  of  certain  copvright-books,  repealed  atler  Is* 
April  1843,  and  the  prohibiten  made  absolute 
aninst  all  books  In  whkdi  there  exists  a  copy- 
right. {  2ft.  But  for  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
hibition, the  proprietor  of  the  copyright,  or  bis 
agent,  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  eommis- 
(doners  that  the  copyright  subsists,  stating  when 
it  will  expire ;  printed  lists  for  the  use  of  cus- 
tom-houses being  made  up  fhnn  the  notfces. 

Certificates,  S  S7.  The  provishm  which  re- 
quires a  oertiiBcate  of  clearance  out  when  a  be- 
nefit is  derived  fi^>m  the  caigo  bdng  cleared 
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out  from  British  America,  ex  tended  to  all  goods 
from  British  Possessions  abroad,  except  the 
three  India  presidencies.  ^  28.  The  treasury  au- 
thorized to  declare  a  certificate  of  production 
necessary  in  way  case  of  importation,  and  to 
fhune  regubitions  accordingly.  In  absence  of 
such  cortiflcate,  or  a  certificate  of  clearance, 
where  that  u  necessary,  the  goods  are  held  as 
foreign  imports. 

ThnbeTy  $  29.  Importers  of  timber  to  pile  it 
suitably  for  measurement,  and  in  the  measure- 
ment no  deduction  to  be  made  for  interstices. 
Battens,  boards,  deals,  and  planks  exceeding  21 
feet  may  be  measured  by  the  piece. 

S  46.  Mantufacturci  qf  the  Channel  Islands 
or  Man^  made  of  foreign  materials,  liable  to, 
but  which  have  not  paid,  duty,  or  have  ob- 
tained a  drawback  (except  linen  and  cotton 
from  Man),  to  be  considered  foreign  imports. 
[By  c  M,  {3,  the  provision  is  declared  not 
to  extend  to  any  mann&ctures  of  the  islands, 
the  materials  of  which  are  not  foreign.] 

DESIGNS.  On  20th  August  1842,  an  act  (5 
&  6  Vict.  c.  100)  was  passed  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Copyright  of  De- 
signs for  ornamenting  articles  or  manufacture. 

Its  chief  provisions  are  the  following  :— 

S  1.  27  Geo.  III.  c  38,  29  Geo.  III.  c  19,  34 
Geo.  IIL  c  23,  and  2  Yict.  c  13.  repealed.  {  2. 
But  copyrights  constituted  by  these  statutes  to 
remain  m  force  for  the  time  limited  thereby. 
{  3.  Different  lengths  of  copyright,  according  to 
the  manufiscture  to  which  ttie  design  is  appli- 
cable, as  follows :— In  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4tb,  5th, 
0th,  8th,  and  11th  classes,  for  3  years.  In  7th, 
9th,  and  10th,  for  9  calendar  months.  In  the 
12th  and  13th,  for  12  calendar  months.  The 
manufiactures  are  as  follow, — 1st,  Metals;  2d, 
Wood:  3d,  Ghiss;  4th,  Earthenware;  6th, 
Paper-haAg^gs ;    6th,   Carpets;   7th,  Shawl- 

}>rints ;  8th,  Other  shawl-patterns ;  9th,  Prints 
or  yam  thread  or  warp ;  lOth,  Prints  for  woven 
fabrics  composed  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or 
hair— articles  in  class  11  excepted.  11th,  Fur- 
niture-prints for  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  wool, 
silk,  or  hair,  the  repeat  of  the  design  being 
more  than  12  by  8  inches.  12th,  Woven  fabrics 
not  in  any  of  the  above ;  13th,  Lace  and  any 
other  nuuiufactures  not  included  in  the  above. 
§  4.  To  create  copyright,  the  design  must  be 
registered.  {  6.  The  inventor  is  to  be  considered 
as  proprietor,  unless  he  has  been  hired,  uid  in 
that  case  the  employer  is  to  be  proprietor.  The 
right  is  saleable,  and  otherwise  passes  as  ordi- 
naiy  property.  S  6.  Acquisitions  of  property  in 
designs  to  be  registered.  A  form  of  transfer  and 
authority  to  r^ter,  Ac  {  7>  Prohibition 
against  making  use  of  roistered  designs  by 
fraudulent  imitation,  Ac.,  and  aftahist  sale  of 
fraudulent  imitations  after  notice  from  the  pro- 
prietor, or  knowledge  otherwise  obtained  of 
the  fraud.  {  8.  Penalty  for  pbrating,  not  less 
than  £6,  or  more  than  £30.  S  9*  l*"^  remedy 
not  to  preclude  an  ordinarv  action  of  damages. 
{11.  Penalty  for  wrongfully  using  registration 
marks  in  designs,  for  each  offence  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £5,  (  12.  No  actions  to  be  brought 
under  the  act  wer  12  months  from  the  com- 


mission of  the  offence. 

Ji  16.  The  designs  are  roistered  in  succession. 
6.  The  registrar  Isto  cive  a  certificate,  whidi 

to  be  prima  Jitcie  evidence  of  the  r^;istra- 
tion,  the  oriffhmlity  of  the  deeifn,  the  proprie- 
tor's name,  the  date,  &c  S  17*  Where  the  copy- 
right has  expired,  registered  designs  are  Uispect- 
able ;  but  where  it  has  not  expired,  there  can  be 
no  inspection,  except  with  written  authority 
from  the  proprietor,  or  with  special  permission 
of  the  registrar,  and  in  presence  of  an  officer, 
who  is  to  prevent  a  copy  being  taken. 

This  act  is  solely  applicable  to  England. 


EMIGRANT.  In  1842,  a  new  act,  5  &  6 
Vict,  c  107,  was  passed  for  regulating  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  or  emigrants  in  merchant 
vessels ;  its  chief  provisions  are  the  following : — 
§  2.  Vessels  proceeding  beyond  Europe  are  not 
to  carry  more  than  3  persons  for  each  6  tons  re- 
gister, including  master  and  crew.  The  space 
clear  for  passengers  is  to  be  thus  assigned,— on 
the  lower  deck,  one  passenger  for  every  10  clear 
superficial  ftet,  or,  it  the  ship  be  to  pass  within 
the  tropics,  for  every  12  feet  on  a  voyage  not 
more  than  12  weeks,  and  for  every  16  on  a  voy- 
age more  than  12  weeks.  Under  the  poop,  and 
on  the  orlop-deck  (if  any),  1  passenger  for  30 
feet.  §S  3  A  4.  Rules  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  decks.  §  5.  There  must  be  no  more  than  2 
tiers  of  berths,  and  the  interval  between  the 
floors  of  the  berths  and  the  deck  beneath  must 
not  be  less  than  6  inches.  The  berths  to  be  se- 
curely constructed,  not  lees  than  6  feet  long  and 
18  inches  wide  each. 

S{  (S  &  7<  There  shall  be  issued  daily  water  at 
the  rate  of  at  least  3  qiurts  for  each  passenger 
per  day ;  also  not  less  than  twice  a- week  pro- 
visions at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  of  bread,  biscuit, 
flour,  oatmeal,  or  rice,  per  week,  one-half  at 
least  of  the  supply  to  condst  of  bread  or  biscuit ; 
potatoes  may  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  the 
remaining  half,  reckoning  6  lbs.  potatoes  equal 
to  1  lb.  of  the  other  articles :  And  no  ship  shall 
be  cleared  out  until  Uden  with  suflicient  quan- 
tities, reckoning  the  voyage  to  N.  America,  West 
Indies,  Bahamas,  and  Guiana  at  10  weeks ;  to 
Central  or  S.  America  (except  W.  coast)  and  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  12  weeks;  to  Cape  of  Good 
i  Hope,  16  weeks;  Bfauritius,  18  weeks;  W. 
Australia,  20  weeks ;  other  Australhm  colonies, 
'  22  weeks ;  New  Zealand.  24  weeks.  If  calling 
.  at  intermediate  place,  the  supply  to  be  com- 
puted to  such  puce,  and  the  requisite  quantity 
there  replaced.  Two  children,  each  under  14, 
I  deemed  one  passenger ;  infants  under  1  year  not 
counted. 

S 10.  Government  emigration  agent,  and  where 
\  there  is  none,  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
customs,  to  inspect  each  vessel  before  clearhig 
out,  and  attend  to  the  enforcing  of  the  act. 

S  16.  Vessels  must  have  physicians  on  board 
where  they  carry  100  passengers  (unless  it  be  to 
North  America),  or  50  passengers  on  a  vovage 
longer  than  12  weeks.  All  vessels  must  have 
medicine  chests. 

§20.  Passage  brokers  require  a  license. 

There  are  remedies  to  intending  passengers 
who  lose  their  passage  through  the  carelessness 
or  fraud  of  the  parties,  and  in  other  cases  of 
fraud  and  neglect.  And  there  are  clauses  for 
extending  the  act  to  the  colonies  and  India. 

In  1841, 118,502  persons  emigrated  from  the 
U.  K. ;  and  hi  1842,  128,344. 

FACTOR.  The  Uw  relating  to  advances 
bona  fide  made  to  agents  intrusted  with  goods 
was  amended  in  1842  bv  the  act  6  A  6  Vict.  c. 
39,  of  which  the  following  is  a  full  abstract :  - 

{  1.  In  reference  to  6  Geo.  IV.  c  94,  which 
leaves  doubts  as  to  how  fax  agents  may  pledge 
goo<te  for  security  on  advances,  enacted.  That 
any  axent  intrusted  with  goods,  or  the  documents 
and  titles  to  them,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
owner,  so  far  as  "to  give  validity  to  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  by  way  of  pledge,  lien,  or 
security,  bonifide  made  by  any  person  with 
such  agMit  so  intrusted  as  aiforeuia,"  both  for 
original  advances  and  continued  advance;  the 
contract  bemg  binding,  though  the  person  ma- 
king the  advances  have  had  notice  that  the  holder 
is  merely  an  agent. 

S  2.  The  security  may  be  exchanged,  t.  e.  if 
a  person  has  already  advanced  to  an  agent,  on 
deposit  of  merchandise,  documents  or  security, 
he  may  restore  it  aud  receive  some  others  in 
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exchangt,  on  the  aame  torms  as  if  he  had  made 
an  immediate  advance  on  the  exchanged  security. 
But  the  lien  on  ftiieh  exchanged  security  is  not 
to  exceed  the  value  of  the  previous  seoirity. 

{  3.  The  act  only  to  protect  bonAJlde  advances 
in  which  there  is  no  notice  that  the  agent  is 
acting  fraudulently  or  without  authority ;  but  a 
mere  notice  that  the  agent  is  not  the  owner  will 
not  affect  the  validity. 

S  4.  Documents  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act  are,  '  *■  any  bill  of  lading.  India  warrant,  doclc 
warrant,  warehouse-keepers  certificate,  warrant 
or  order  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  or  any  other 
dociunent  used  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi< 
ness  as  proof  of  Uie  possession  or  control  of  goods, 
or  authorizing  or  purporting  to  authorise,  either 
by  indorsement  or  delivery,  the  possessor  of 
such  document  to  transfer  or  receive  goods  there- 
by represented."  The  agent  possessed  of  such 
a  document,  whether  derived  immediately  from 
the  owner,  or  as  an  accessary  to  the  poseession 
of  the  goods,  is  entitled,  by  pledging  it,  to  give 
a  pledge  on  the  goods  it  represents,  wh^her 
the  goods  be  in  the  actual  custody  of  the  agent, 
or  in  that  of  some  other  person  under  his  con- 
trol. On  an  advance  being  made,  on  the  fisith  of 
an  agreement  in  writhig  to  consign,  deposit,  or 
tranniar  goods  or  documents,  when  the  transfer- 
ence, ^c.  is  made,  the  trauttction  isgood  under 
the  act,  as  if  it  had  been  made  at  the  moment 
of  advance.  **  And  anv  contract  or  agreement, 
whether  made  direct  with  such  agent,  as  afore- 
said, or  with  any  clerk  or  other  person  on  his 
behalf,  shall  be  deemed  a  contract  or  agreement 
with  such  agent ;  and  any  payment  made,  whe- 
ther by  money  or  bills  of  exchange,  or  other 
negotiable  security,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  an  advance  within  the  meaning  of  this  act ; 
and  an  agent  in  possession  as  aforesaid  of  such 
goods  or  documents,  shall  be  taken,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act,  to  have  been  intrusted  there- 
with by  the  owner  thereof,  unless  the  contrat7 
can  be  shown  in  evidence." 

§  i.  Nothing  in  the  act  is  to  affect  the  ordinary 
legal  responsibility  of  an  agent  to  his  employer. 

$  6.  An  agent  acting  fraudulently,  in  taking, 
for  his  own  behoof,  advanoes  oo  the  goods  c<m- 
signed  to  him,  is  liable  to  tranqwrtation.  A 
clerk  or  other  person  accessory  is  punishable  In 
like  manner.  Noagent  is  punishable  for  fraud, 
howerer,  who  takes  no  more  on  the  security 
than  his  principal  was  owing  him  at  the  time, 
counting  accepted  bills.  An  agent's  conviction 
Is  not  to  oe  evidence  against  him  in  a  civil  action ; 
and  an  agent  is  not  liable  to  crimlnid  prosecution 
for  an  act  which  he  has  previously  bad  to  disclose 


on  a  reference  to  oath,  **  or  if  be  shall  Iiave  dis- 
closed the  same  in  any  examination  or  depoMtiun 
before  any  commissioner  of  bankrupt.**  fN.U. — 
I  This  would  probabW  be  held  to  apply  to  sequo- 
trations  in  Sootland.) 

S  7.  The  owner  may  recover  his  deposit  at 
,  any  time  before  It  is  sold,  bv  repayment  of  Vbm 
I  advance,  and  of  any  debt  which  the  agent  nsaj 
I  have  a  lien  for ;  and  if  the  deposit  shall  hare  been 
sold,  he  mi^  recover  any  surplus  over  the  ad- 
vance. In  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  agent, 
an  owner  who  has  redeemed  as  above,  **  aliall, 
in  respect  of  the  sum  paid  by  him  on  aceoont  of 
such  agent  for  such  redemption,  be  held  to  have 
paid  such  sum  for  the  use  of  sudi  agent  before 
his  bankruptcy ;  or  in  case  the  skkmu  shall  not 
be  so  redeemed,  the  owner  sball  be  deemed  a 
creditor  of  such  agent  for  the  value  of  the  jroods 
so  pledged  at  the  time  of  the  pledge,  and  shaD, 
if  he  think  fit,  be  entitled  In  either  of  saeh  caaea 
to  prove  for  or  set  off  the  sum  so  paid,  or  the 
value  of  such  goods,  as  the  case  may  be.** 

FRANCE.  The  Retemu  or  charge  made  to 
the  importers  of  bullion  into  the  Frendi  mints, 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  coinage,  was  Hxed 
by  roval  ordinance,  June  30,  1835.  at  6  franca 
per  kilogramme  for  gold,  and  2  francs  per  kilo- 
gramme for  silver ;  making  the  prices  paid  by 
the  mints  (instead  of  those  given  on  page  313), 
3094  francs  per  kilc^ramme  for  gold,  and  181 
francs  per  kilogramme  for  silver. 

The  annual  production  of  iron  diould  have 
been  statedonpage306atonIy3,477*000quintaK 
MACHINEKY.  The  prohibitions  affecting 
the  exportation  of  machinery  have  been  again 
rekued.  The  reUxation  is  explained  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr  J. 
Q.  Shaw  Lefevre  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  dated  Sept.  8,  1842 1— 
*'  I  am  directed  hy  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  inform  you,  that 
my  Lords  have  recently  recommended  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  her  Bfi^ty^  Treasury  to 
grant  permission  to  export  certain  rlaswea  of 
machinery  to  which,  hitherto,  that  penniiBioa 
has  not  been  grantea.  Amongst  the  maehinery 
lor  which  permission  has  recently  thus  been 
granted,  is  included  machinerv  for  the  ^rfnntng 
of  cotton  and  wool ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
Lords  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  tbe  like 
course  as  respects  all  machinery  for  spinning 
and  manufisctining  the  above,  as  weU  as  other 
substances,  excepting  those  which  are  used  in 
or  applicable  to  the  q>lnnlng  or  manufiwtore  of 
flax,  tow,  linen,  m  lace.'* 


Printed  by  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
Tweeddale  Court,  High  Street,  Bdinbuiih. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  FRENCH  CUSTOMS'  DUTIES 

ON    TBB 

Principal  Articles  usually  Imported  from  England  into  France^ 

COMPILED    FROM   THK    LAST  TARIFF. 


Franc*.  CenU. 

ANCHORS,  weighing  250  kilogrammes  each  or  lesa       .       per  100  kilogrs.      15  0 

„           above  250  kilogrammes  each            •                .                „                10  0 

BEER,  Ale,  or  Porter                ...                per  hectolitre        6  0 

If  in  Bottles,  the  duty  on  Bottles  is  charged  in  addition. 

BLANKETS,  or  Covertures  made  of  Wool        .            .        per  100  kilogrs.    200  0 

BOOKS,  printed  in  English  or  in  an^  Foreign  or  Dead  Languages      „                10  0 

BOTFLES,  made  of  Glass,  and  containing  Liquids    .    perlitre  of  the  contents        0  15 

Empty  Bottles  are  prohibited. 

BRICKS               .....           per  1000        4  0 
CARPETS,  made  of  Wool,  but  with  the  chain  or  warp  of  Flax  or  Hemp,  and 

the  under  surface  being  like  canvas         .        per  100  lologrs.    300  0 

„         If  made  entirely  of  Wool               .                    .                ,,              500  0 

CASHMERE,  Indian  Scarfs          .                                                           each    50  0 

„                 Shawls  6  feet  square                          .                       „      100  0 

„                    „         less  than  6  feet  square                 •              „       50  0 

„                     „         long             •                                     .        „      100  0 

CHAIN-CABLES     .                               .                         .                        „        37  50 

CHEESE                                .                                   .                                „        15  0 

CHINA- WARE«  common                              .                       per  100  kflogrs.    164  0 

„             fine                        .                                  .              „  ,           327  0 

CIDER,Perry  and  Verjuice                    .                   .               per  hectolitre        2  0 

„      If  in  Bottles,  the  duty  on  Bottles  is  charged  in  addition. 

COAL                          .                       .                       •           per  100  kilogrs.        0  50 

COAL-TAR                      .                              .                                  „                 0  10 
COKE               .                                .                                     .,,10 

COPPER,  in  Bars,  Plates,  or  Nails  for  Sheating          •                      „               50  0 

„         Hammered              .                               •                             „                80  0 , 

ENGRAVINGS,  Plain  or  Coloured                ;                       .            „             300  0 

EPSOM  SALTS                       .                              .                           „               70  0 

FILES  and  RASPS,  Rouffh                 .                                   •           ,,               80  50 

„        Fine,  of  the  length  of  about  6f  inches  and  upwards        „             200  0 

„        Under  that  length                     .                    .                   „              250  0 

FISH,  Fresh,  Salted,  or  Dried                               :                              „               40  0 

FRUITS,  for  Table  use,  including  Oranges^  Lemousy  &0,                   „               10  0 
GLASS  MIRRORS                  .                              .               Ad  Valorem,  15  per  cent. 

GUNS,  for  sporting  purposes                          •                      per  100  kilogrs.    200  0 

HOOKS  and  FISH  HOOKS                •                      .                      „             200  0 

HOPS                                 .                                 .                              „               60  0 

HORSES                                      .                             .                              each  25  0 

Colts                                     •                             •                                 „    15  0 
HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE                         .                      Ad  Valorem,  15  per  cent. 

INK,  for  Writing  or  Printing                        .                        per  100  kilogrs.      60  0 
IRON,  in  Pigs  or  Masses  for  casting,  not  weighing  lest  than 

15  Idlognunmes,  each              •                                  •                   „                 7  9 

„     Wrought-Iron  Bars,  Rails,  or  Plates,  according  to 

their  dimensions,  from                            .                                       18  75  to  37  50 

LEAD                       .                          .                    .                           „               24  0 

LEAD  PENCILS,  in  Soft  Wood                .                   .                   „             100  0 

in  Cedar  or  Hard  Wood                .                       „             200  0 

LEATHER,  for  Soles  of  Shoes                .                          .                „               75  0 

LITHOGRAPHIC  IMPRESSIONS               .                      .         ,,             300  0 

C    According  to 

MACHINES  and  Mechanical  Instruments  •  per  Machine/  oameroat     to 

i  partieolariw 
V  in  this  Ubie. 

MANGANESE           ....           per  100  kUogrs.        1  0 

<*  MERC  ERIE,"  Common,  including  various  small  artid^                „             100  0 

„             Fiue              .               .               .               .            „             200  0 

METALLIC  or  STEEL  PENS                  .               .               per  1  kilogr.         4  0 

MOHAIR  YARN                  .               .               .               per  100  kilogrs. ,    20  0 
MUSIC,  printed                  .               •               •               eigitized  by  v»OOQ 
NEEDLES,  for  sewing  under  1  \  inches           .               .         per  1  kilogr.^* 
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J^reneh  Cmtoms*  DutUt  on  BnglUh  {?aHi#— continued. 

Francs.  Ceats. 

PEWTER 

POTTERY,  of  cotrse  earth 

,,         for  common  Table  nse 
BUM  and  TAFIA 
8CYTHES,  for  Agricnltaral  nse 

„  Sickles,  &c 

SEALING  WAX  ... 

BILK  MANUFACTURES:— Indian  Handkerchiefs,  unbleached  per  kilogr. 

„  printed 

BILK,  Spnn,  unbleached 

„  bleached  .... 

„      Raw  . 

,,     Milled  .... 

BHIPS' SAILS  AND  FITTINGS 
8KINS,  Dry  Hides— Kid  Skins 

„        Sheep  and  Lamb  Skins  with  the  Wool 

^  „  without  the  wool 

STEAM  ENGINES,  ordinary 

Locomotire  Ennnea  •  -    • 

Steam  Engines  Tor  French  Teasels  are  exempt. 
L,  of  the  first  process  • 

y,        In  finished  Bars  .  .  • 

„        In  finished  PUtes 
„        Wire 
TIN  and  TIN  PLATES 
TOOLS*  made  entirely  of  Iron  • 

„        of  Iron  and  Steel  • 

^        of  Steel  only         .... 
„       of  Copper  or  Brass  • 

WAFERS  .  .  . 

WINES  ;-Port  Wine,  dry 

,1  ,,  sweet  •  •  . 

„  Sheny,  Madeira,  or  Tenenffe 

If  in  bottles,  the  doty  on  Bottles  is  charged  in  addition. 
WOOL,  Goat*8         ....  per  100  kilogrs.        1      0 

„      Sheep's  •  •  .Ad  Valorem,  20  per  cent. 

„      If  Carded  •  •  •  .  „  30  per  cent. 

„      If  dyed  •  •  •  •  per  100  kilogrs.    300      0 

WRITING  PAPER  .  .  .  .  „  150      0 


ST^EL, 


per  100  kilogrs. 

60       0 
6       0 

ft 

IS       0 

per  hectolitre 

200       0 

per  100  kilogrs. 

160       0 

n 

80       0 

>* 

100      0 

iched  per  kilogr. 

7       0 

»« 

14      0 

per  100  kilogrs. 

82      0 

>» 

306      0 

»> 

5      0 

•            >» 

10      0 

Ad  Valorem, 

.0  per  cent. 

per  100  kilogrs. 

1       0 

-     \ 

13iperl00 

fr.  value. 

per  100  kilogrs. 

1       0 

i» 

30  percent. 

» 

15  per  cent. 

per  100  kilogrs. 

60      0 

f» 

120      0 

»j 

80      0 

•                  V 

100      0 

•            »» 

70      0 

•            *( 

50      0 

>9 

140      0 

n 

200      0 

I* 

150      0 

yy 

100      0 

per  hectolitre. 

35      0 

if 

100      0 

>» 

100      0 

N.B.  TEN  PER  CENT.  ADDITIONAL  DUTY  is  charged  on  all  Articles. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  France  and  England,  the  productions  of  Europe 
which  haye  been  conveyed  first  into  English  Ports  or  the  English  possessions  in  Europe,  may 
be  imported  into  France  by  Englith  vesseltf  on  paprment  of  ^e  same  duties  as  if  imported  in 
French  vessels,  on  condition  that  all  Merehandixe  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  shall  be  proved  to  be  of  European  origin.  The  following  articles,  are,  however, 
exempted  from  such  Certificate  of  origin : — Oil,  Emery-Stone,  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
Zinc,  Litharge,  Soda,  Pig-Lead,  Chromate  of  Potassium,  Cast- Iron,  Hemp  or  Flax 
Thread,  Flax  or  Hemp  Cloth,  Plain  Linen-Cloth,  Mill-Stonea,  and  Grind-Stones, 
Wrought-Iron  Bars,  Iron  Anchors  and  Cables,  Machines  and  Mechanical  Instruments, 
Sewing  Needles,  Beer,  Bricks,  Steel  of  every  kind :  Tools,  whether  of  Iron,  Steel, 
Copper,  or  Brass,  or  Iron  surcharged  with  Steel ;  Rum,  Hair  Brushes,  Sulphuric,  Arsenic, 
Citnc,  Tartaric,  Oxalic,  and  Boracic  Acids ;  Blacking,  Animal  Black,  Printing  Ink,  and  a 
natural  Mineral  Black,  called  Grant's  or  English  Black. 

The  following  Merchandizes  are  prohibited  in  France : — 

1st. — European  productions  imported  by  Engliih  vessels  from  evety  European  port  except 
the  ports  of  England  or  its  possessions  in  Europe.  v., 

2nd. — The  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  imported  fhwn  England,  cr  from 
its  possessions  in  Europe,  by  vessels  of  all  nations. 

3rd.— pe  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  imported  by  EngliMh  vessels. 
whether  from  Europeau  or  foreign  ports.  '  . 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  in  favour  of  Raw  Silk  and  Unbleached  Handkerchieft 
r^?..*°ll^L"""',  Arrack,  and  Tafia,  of  whatever  orimn:  and  Cuphmoro  si.-»i.  «—— 


THE    TARIFF. 

The  new  Acts  are  here  given,  although  the  substance  of  them  is 
embodied  in  the  accompanying  Tables, 

ANNO  OCTAVO  &  NONO  VICTORIiE  REGINiE. 

Cap.  XC. 

An  Act  for  granting  Duties  op  Customs. 

[4th  August  1845.] 

Whereas  an  Act  was  passed  iu  the  Session  of  Parliament  holden 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Fourth,  intituled  An  Jet  for  granting  Duties  of  Customs,  whereby 
the  several  Duties  of  Customs  were  consolidated  into  one  Act : 
And  whereas  since  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  divers  parts  of 
Acts  altering  the  said  duties  have  been  passed,  and  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  that  the 
said  several  duties  should  be  consolidated  into  one  Act :  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  the  same  shall  come  into  and  be  and  continue  in  full  force 
and  operation  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  therein ,  except 
where  any  other  commencement  is  herein  particularly  directed. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  lieu  ana  instead  of  all  other 
duties  and  drawbacks  of  customs  (except  the  duties  and  draw- 
backs upon  Corn,  Grain,  Meal  or  Flour,  Sugar,  and  Molasses) 
there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  Her  Ma* 
jesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize imported  into  or  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
several  duties  of  customs,  and  there  shall  be  allowed  the  several 
drawbacks,  as  the  same  are  respectively  inserted,  described,  and 
set  forth  in  figures  in  the  tables  marked  (A)  and  (B.)  to  this 
Act  annexed,  together  with  the  additional  duties  hereinafler 
mentioned. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  duties  imposed  upon  Corn, 
Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Par- 
liament holden  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
present  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  im* 
portation  of  com,  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  in 
such  and  the  same  manner  in  ail  respects  as  the  several  duties  of 
customs  mentioned  in  this  Act  are  directed  to  be  raised,  levied, 
collected,  and  paid. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  charged,  raised, 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
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cessors,  in  addition  to  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  said  table 
marked  (A.)»  upon  every  gallon  of  spirits  or  strong  iraters  of  all 
sorts  imported  mto  the  United  Kingdom  a  further  duty  of  four- 
pence,  and  upon  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  said  table 
marked  (A.)>  except  spirits  and  strong  waters,  a  further  duty  of 
^yre  per  centum  upon  the  amount  of  the  several  duties  in  and  by 
the  said  table  marked  (A.)  respectively  charged  upon  the  said 
articles,  and  each  of  them,  except  the  allowing  articles  ;  (that  is 
to  say,) 

Isinglass ; 

Oils,  chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed ; 

Oils,  essentia],  of  cloves ; 

Pickles  preserved  in  vinegar ; 

Pickles  or  vegetables  preserved  in  salt ; 

Refined  camphor ; 

Smalts; 

Turpentine ; 

Verdigris ; 

Yarn  Cable ; 

Glass  of  all  sorts. 

V.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  amount  of  drawbacks  granted, 
allowed,  and  made  payable  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
exported  from  or  used  or  consumed  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
under  or  by  virtue  of  any  Act  or  Acts  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  on  or  immediately  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
shall  remain  and  continue  payable  with  respect  to  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  as,  having  paid  the  duties  imposed  upon 
the  importation  thereof  by  any  such  Act  or  Acts,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  be  exported  from  or  be  so  used  or 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively. 

VI.  And  be  it  enacted  and  declared.  That  all  goods  whatsoever 
which  shall  have  been  warehoused  without  payment  of  duty  upon 
the  first  importation  thereof,  and  which  shall  be  in  the  warehouse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  liable  to  such  duties. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Duties  and  Drawbacks  by 
this  Act  imposed  and  allowed  shall  be  under  the  management  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  and  shall  be 
ascertained,  raised,  levied,  collected,  paid,  and  recovered,  and 
allowed  and  applied  or  appropriated,  under  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  passed  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled  An 
Act  for  the  general  Regulation  of  the  Customs, 

VIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  by  Her 
Order  in  Council,  from  time  to  time  to  order  and  direct  that 
there  shall  be  levied  and  collected'  any  addiiional  Duty,  not 
exceeding  one  fifth  of  the  amount  of  any  existing  Duty,  upon 
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all  or  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manafactore  of  any  Country  which  shall  levy  higher  or  other 
Duties  upon  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions  than  upon  the  like  article  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  Foreign  Country, 
and  in  like  manner  to  impose  such  additional  Duties  upon  all  or 
any  goods  when  imported  in  the  Ships  of  any  Country  which 
shall  levy  higher  or  other  Duties  upon  any  goods  when  imported 
in  British  Ships  than  when  imported  in  the  national  Ships  of 
such  Country,  or  which  shall  levy  higher  or  other  Tonnage  or 
Port  or  other  Duties  upon  Bi^iiuh  Ships  than  upon  such  national 
Ships,  or  which  shall  not  place  the  Commerce  or  Navigation  of 
this  Kingdom  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  Nation  in 
the  Ports  of  such  Country,  and  either  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  any  manufactured  article  the  produce  of  such  Country 
in  the  event  of  the  export  of  the  raw  material  of  which  such 
article  is  wholly  or  in  part  made,  being,  prohibited  from  such 
Country  to  the  British  Dominion^  or  to  impose  an  additional 
Duty  I  not  exceeding  one  fifth  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  manu- 
factured article,  and  also  to  impose  such  additional  Duty  in  the 
event  of  such  raw  material  being  subject  to  any  Duty  upon 
being  exported  from  the  said  Country  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions ;  and  all  Duties  imposed  by  any  such  order  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Duties  imposed  by  this  Act. 

IX.  And  whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  Oeorge  the  Third,  intituled 
An  Act  to  carry  into  effect  a  Convention  of  Commerce  concluded 
between  His  majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a 
Treaty  with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  divers  provisions 
were  made  respecting  the  Duties  payable  and  the  bounties  and 
allowances  to  be  granted  upon  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  into  or  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Vessels  of  the  United  States  and  in  Portuguese 
Vessels,  and  respecting  the  repayment  to  certain  corporations, 
bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and  sundry  other  Persons,  of  the 
amount  of  the  sums  of  money  of  which  they  would  be  deprived 
by  means  of  the  said  Act,  and  it  was  thereby  enacted  that  the 
said  Act  should  continue  in  force  so  Ion?  as  the  Convention 
therein  recited  between  His  said  late  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  Treaty  therein  recited  between  His 
said  late  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  and  so  long  as  any  Treaty  to  be  made  with  any 
Foreign  Power  with  the  similar  provisions  therein-before  recited, 
should  respectively  continue  in  force:  and  whereas,  subsequently 
to  the  enactment  of  the  said  recited  Act,  Her  Majesty  and  Her 
Royal  Predecessors  have  made  and  conduded  with  divers 
Foreign  Powers  Treaties  containing  provisions  similar  to  those 
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recited  in  the  said  recited  Act,  and  doubts  have  arisen  whether, 
according  to  the  true  construction  thereof,  the  said  Act  doth 
apply  and  extend  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  such  other  Foreign 
Powers,  and  whether  the  same  applies  to  differential  Duties  or 
Charges  on  Goods  imported  or  exported  in  Foreign  Ships  as 
well  as  to  differential  Duties  and  Charges  on  Foreign  Ships,  and 
it  is  expedient  that  such  doubts  be  removed ;  be  it  therefore 
enacted  and  declared.  That  from  and  after  the  ratification  of 
anjr  Treaty  heretofore  made  bv  Her  Majesty,  or  any  of  Her 
Royal  Predecessors  subsequently  to  the  enactment  of  the  said 
Act,  or  of  any  Treaty  which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  Her 
Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors,  with  any  such  Foreign 
Power,  in  which  Treaty  has  been  or  shall  be  contained  provisions 
similar  to  those  recited  in  the  said  recited  Act,  all  and  every 
the  provisions,  clauses,  matters,  and  thin^  in  the  said  recited 
Act  contained  shall  apply  and  extend  to  the  trade  and  shipping 
of  such  Foreign  Powers  respectively,  as  fully  and  effectually  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  to  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  said 
United  States  and  of  the  said  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  also 
shall  apply  and  extend  to  differential  Duties  or  Chaises  on 
Goods  imported  or  exported  in  the  ships  of  such  Foreign  Powers 
as  well  as  to  differential  Duties  on  the  ships  of  sucn  Foreign 
Powers. 

X.  Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it  enacted  and  declared, 
That  the  said  recited  Act  doth  not  extend,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend,  to  grant  to  or  to  confer  upon  the  trade  or 
shipping  of  the  said  United  States,  or  of  the  said  Kingdom  of 
Portugal,  or  of  any  other  Foreign  Power,  or  to  the  subjects  of 
such  States  or  Kingdom,  or  of  any  such  Foreign  Power  as 
aforesaid,  any  other  or  greater  advantage  than  such  as  shall  have 
been  stipulated  for  by  and  granted  to  the  said  United  States,  the 
said  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  or  any  such  other  Foreign  Power, 
by  the  respective  Treaties  subsisting  and  in  force  between  them 
respectively  and  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and  Successors,  or 
Her  Royal  Predecessors,  but  that  the  said  Act  shall  be  so 
construed  and  applied  as  to  give  full  and  complete  effect  to  sucb 
respective  Treaties  so  long  as  the  same  shall  respectively  remain 
in  force,  and  is  to  provide  such,  and  only  such,  indemnity 
as  therein  mentioned  to  such  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  and 
other  persons  as  are  therein  mentioned,  for  such  losses  as  they 
shall  respectively  sustain  by  the  execution  of  such  respective 
Treaties. 

XI.  And  for  the  prevention  of  uncertainty  herein,  be  itenacted. 
That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  and 
Successors,  by  any  order  or  orders  to  be  by  Her  or  Them  made, 
with  the  advice  of  Her  or  Their  Privy  Council,  and  published  in 
the  London  Gazette,  from  time  to  time  to  declare  what  are  the 
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Foreign  Powers  with  which  any  such  Treaty  or  Treaties  as 
aforesaid  is  or  are  subsisting,  and  this  present  Act  and  the  said 
recited  Act  shall  apply  and  shall  be  deemed  from  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  any  such  Treaties  to  have  been  applicable  to  the 
trade  and  shipping  of  such  Foreign  Countries  as  shall  be  so 
mentioned  in  any  such  Order  or  Orders  in  Council  as  aforesaid, 
so  long  as  any  such  Order  or  Orders  shall  continue  unrevoked, 
and  no  longer. 

XII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  any  case  where  any  Treaty  is 
in  force  between  Her  Maiesty  and  any  Foreign  State,  containing 
any  stipulations  that  no  higher  Duties  or  Charges  shall  be  levied 
on  the  vessels  or  produce  of  such  Foreign  State,  or  upon  goods 
exported  or  imported  in  the  vessels  of  such  Foreign  State,  than  on 
British  vessels  or  produce,  or  upon  the  like  goods  exported  or 
imported  in  Britisn  vessels,  or  any  direct  or  indirect  stipulations 
to  the  like  effect,  or  for  the  like  objects,  or  any  of  them,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  them,  from  time  to  time  to  give  directions 
that  all  Duties  or  Charges  imposed  bv  any  Act  passed  after  the 
tenth  day  oi  July  one  thou^^and  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  upon 
the  vessels  of  such  Foreign  State  entering  or  leaving  any  port  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  upon  articles  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  such  Foreign  State,  or 
upon  any  articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  m  vessels  of 
such  Foreign  State,  or  upon  any  articles  (or  any  particular  classes 
of  articles)  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  (or  exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  any  particular  place  or  places),  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  same  rates  as  are  in  the  like  cases  imposed  upon 
British  vessels,  or  upon  the  like  articles  of  British  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture,  or  upon  the  like  articles  imported  into  or 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  vessels,  or  to  give 
so  much  of  the  said  directions  as  the  case  may  require. 

XIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  manufactures  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Heligoland,  made  of  materials  of  foreign  produce 
liable  to  Duty  upon  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
which  no  such  Duty  has  been  paid,  or  upon  which  drawback  of 
such  Duty  has  been  allowed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  Duty,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  produce  of 
and  imported  from  a  foreign  country. 

XIV.  And  whereas  a  Treaty  has  been  concluded  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America,  dated  the  ninth  day 
ofAugtat  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two, 
whereby  it  is  stipulated  that  all  the  produce  of  the  forest  in  logs, 
lumber,  timber,  timber  boards,  staves,  or  shingles,  or  of  agricul- 
ture not  being  manufactured,  grown  on  any  of  those  parts  of  the 
State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  river  Saint  John  or  by  its  tributa- 
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ties,  of  which  &ot  reasonable  evidence  shall,  if  required,  be  pro- 
daced,  shall  have  free  access  into  and  through  the  said  riTer  and 
its  tributaries  having  their  source  within  the  State  of  Mabe  to 
and  from  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  Jchn,  and 
to  and  round  the  falls  of  the  said  river,  either  bj  boats,  rafts,  or 
other  conveyance,  and  that  when  within  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  the  said  produce  shall  be  dealt  witti  as  if  it  were  Uie 
produce  of  the  said  Province :  And  whereas  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  High  Contracting  parties  to  the  said  Treaty  that  the  aforesaid 
produce  should  be  d^t  with  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  New  Brunswick  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  the  pro* 
duce  in  the  said  recited  Treaty  and  herein-before  described  shall, 
so  far  as  regards  all  laws  relating  to  duties,  navigation,  and  cus- 
toms in  force  in  the  United  Kin^bm,  or  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  and  be  dealt  with  as  the 

Cduce  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick :  Provided  neverthe- 
,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  declarations  and  certificates  of 
production  or  origin,  and  certificates  of  clearance,  would  be 
required  in  respect  of  such  produce  if  it  were  the  produce  of  New 
Brunswick,  similar  declarations  and  certificates  shall  be  required 
in  respect  of  such  produce,  and  shall  state  the  same  to  be  the 

Koduce  of  those  parts  of  the  state  of  Maine  which  are  entered 
^  the  river  Saint  John  or  hy  its  tributaries. 

XV.  And  be  it  enacted,  l%at  upon  the  exportation  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  foreign  rice  or  paddy  which  shall  have 
been  cleaned  therein,  and  which  shall  have  paid  the  Duties  pay- 
able on  the  importation  thereof,  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
for  every  hundred  weight  thereof  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to 
the  Duty  paid  on  every  four  bushels  of  the  rough  rice  or  paddy 
from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  cleaned. 

XVI.  Provided  alwavs,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  such  drawback 
upon  rice  so  exported  shall  be  paid  and  allowed  only  upon  such 
clean  rice  as  shall  be  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  exportation, 
within  one  calendar  month  from  the  day  on  which  the  duty 
thereon  had  been  paid,  in  some  warehouse  in  which  rice  may  be 
warehoused  on  importation  without  payment  of  Duty,  and  shall 
there  remain  secured  until  duly  shipped  to  be  exported  from  such 
warehouse;  Provided  also,  that  the  exporter  of  such  rice  shall 
make  declaration  before  the  collector  or  comptroller  that  the  rice 
so  warehoused  for  exportation  was  cleaned  from  the  rough  rice 
or  paddy  upon  which  the  Duties  had  been  so  paid. 

XVII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  im- 
porter of  any  goods  subject  to  any  Duties  of  Customs  to  warehouse 
such  goods  upon  the  first  entry  thereof,  under  the  laws  in  force 
for  the  warehousing  of  goods,  without  payment  of  Duty  upon 
such  first  entry,  and  that  all  gi>ods  which  shall  have  been  so  ware* 
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booaed  before  the  commencement  of  any  snob  Duties^  and  shall 
remain  so  wareboosed  after  the  commenceroeni  of  the  same,  shall 
become  liable  to  such  Duties  in  lien  of  all  former  Duties. 

XVIII*  And  be  it  enacted,  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  territories  and  dependencies 
thereoty  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  £a«t  India 
Company's  charter,  and  the  Island  of  Mauritius  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  one  of  Her  Majesty's  sugar  colonies,  and  plaoed  upon  the  same 
footing  in  all  respects  as  Her  Majesty's  islands  in  the  West  Indies* 

XIX.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  goods  the  prtxluce  of  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  having  been 
imported  into  Malta  or  GKbraltar  from  those  places  in  British  ships 
shall,  upon  subsequent  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom 
direct  from  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  be  liaUe  to  the  same  Duties  as  the 
like  goods  would  respectively  be  liable  to  if  imported  direct  from 
some  place  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Charter. 

XX.  And  whereas  by  the  consolidation  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  public  revenue,  and  of  the  several  Duties  payable, 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dizCy  and  the  appropriation  thereof,  as  directed  by  the  several 
Acts  in  force  in  England,  the  hereditary  and  temporary  revenues 
of  the  Crown  of  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  pounda^,  and  of  other 
Duties  upon  ffoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  arising  in  England 
are  not  now  kept  distinct  and  separate  at  the  several  offices,  but 
have  become  blended  with  other  Duties  of  Customs  and  tonnage 
both  in  the  collection  and  appropriation  thereof:  And  whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  ascertaining  the 
annual  amount  of  what  such  hereditary  revenues  would  have 
produced  in  case  the  same  had  not  been  so  consolidated,  and 
that  an  account  should  hereafter  be  kept  of  such  annual  amount; 
be  it  therefore  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time 
beinffy  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  cause  to  be  prepared 
and  kept  an  account  of  what  such  hereditary  revenue  arising  in 
Eneland  would  have  amounted  to  in  case  the  same  had  not  been 
ana  was  not  consolidated  and  collected  with  other  Duties  of 
Customs  and  tonnage  in  the  collection  and  appropriation  thereof, 
in  soch  manner  and  form  as  shall  appear  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  time  being  best 
adapted  to  ascertain  such  amount,  which  account  the  said  Com- 
missioners for  the  time  being  are  hereby  required  to  make  out, 
or  cause  to  be  made  out,  and  laid  before  Parliament,  together 
with  the  public  accounts  directed  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  lor  directing 
public  accounts  to  be  laid  annually  before  Parliament. 

XXI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in 
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thig  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  affect 
or  to  alter  the  hereditary  revenue  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs 
and  Successors,  in  Scotland,  or  other  revenues  there  granted  to 
His  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  during  his  life,  and 
reserved  to  Her  present  Majesty  during  her  life,  by  an  Act 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  Her  present  Majesty's  reign,  but  the 
same,  and  the  civil  establishment  payable  out  of  the  same,  shall 
continue  to  be  paid  in  like  manner  as  heretofore,  any  thing  in 
this  Act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XXII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  the  monies  arising  by  the 
Duties  imposed  by  this  Act  (the  necessary  charges  of  raising  and 
accounting  for  the  same  excepted)  shall  from  time  to  time  be  paid 
into  the  receipt  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer  in  Great  Britain 
and  shall  be  carried  to  and  made  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  except 
only  as  by  this  Act  is  specially  provided,  and  shall  be  appropriated 
in  like  manner  and  to  the  same  services  as  the  Duties  by  this  Act 
repealed  would  have  been  if  tiiis  Act  had  not  been  passed. 

XXIII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  monies  arising  from  any 
Duties  of  Customs,  or  any  arrears  thereof,  shall  be  raised,  levied, 
collected,  paid  or  received  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  for  or  on  account  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  what- 
ever imported  or  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^  or  exported  from  the  said  United  Kingdom, 
although  the  amount  of  the  said  Duties  may  have  been 
computed  and  ascertained  as  such  Duties  have  been  computed 
and  ascertained  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  although  the 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  whereon  any  such  Duties  of 
Customs  may  have  been  charged  or  may  be  charged  may  have 
been  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  before 
the  passmg  of  this  Act,  and  although  any  Duties  of  Customs 
due  and  payable,  or  charged  or  chargeable  thereon,  may  have 
been  secured  by  bond  or  otherwise  on  or  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act ;  and  all  such  monies  shall  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act  be  appropriated  and  applied,  in  like'^manner  and  to 
the  same  purposes,  as  the  Duties  of  Customs  by  this  Act  granted 
are  directed  to  be  appropriated  and  applied,  except  as  is  in  this 
Act  provided,  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  law,  usage,  or 
custom,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  that  all  monies 
arising  by  any  of  the  revenues  of  Customs  hereafter  to  be  paid 
or  allowed,  either  upon  bond  or  otherwise,  either  by  way  of 
drawback,  bounty,  certificate,  premium,  or  allowance,  or  by  any 
other  legal  document  whatever,  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  although  the  amount  of  the  same  shall  have  been  com- 
puted and  ascertained  in  like  manner  in  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  usually  computed  and  ascertained,  or  shall  have 
become  due  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  and  may  be 
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paid  or  allowed  in  like  manner  by  the  proper  officer  or  officers 
of  the  Customs  out  of  any  monies  in  their  hands  arising  from  the 
Duties  of  Customs  respectively. 

XXIV.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  Act  may  be  amended  or 
repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  Session  of 
Parliament. 


The  alterations  directed  in  this  short  Act  are  all  embodied  in  the 
following  Tariff, 


ANNO  NONO  &  DECIMO  VICTORIiE  REGINiE. 
Cap.  XXIII. 

An  Act  to  alter  certain  Duties  of  Customs. 

[26th  June  1846.] 

Whereas  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  holden 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty 
Queen  Victoriat  intituled  An  Act  for  granting  Duties  of  Customs^ 
the  several  Duties  of  Customs  are  imposed  upon  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  United 
Einj^dom,  as  the  same  are  respectively  inserted,  described  and 
set  rorth  in  figures  on  the  tables  marked  (A.)  and  (B.)  to  that 
Act  annexed,  together  with  the  additional  Duties  therein-after 
mentioned  :  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  certain  altera- 
tions and  amendments  therein  :  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporai,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  in  lieu 
and  instead  of  the  duties  now  payable  by  law  upon  the  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize  mentioned  in  the  table  to  this  Act  an- 
nexed, when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  there  shall  be- 
raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid  unto  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs 
and  Successors,  upon  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
when  imported  into  the  United  l^ingdom,  the  several  Duties  6f 
Customs  as  the  same  are  respectively  inserted,  described,  and  set 
forth  in  figures  in  the  said  last-mentioned  table. 
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THE  TARIFF. 


SCHEDULE  TO  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  ACTS  REFER. 


DUTIES  ON  GOODS,  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDIZE  IMPORTED, 


ARTICLES. 


Agatet  or  Corneliani,  not  let 

set 

Ale  and  beer,  of  til  sorts 

Algaoobilla  seed 

Alkali 

Alkanet  root 

Almonds,  not  Jordan,  nor  bitter 

— ^—  Jordan     . 

• bitter 

•  paste  of 


for  ewery  lOOU  yalae 
the  barrel 


.    the  cwt, 
the  cwt. 

for  every  1001.  value 


Aloes 

Alum      .  •  .  • 

rock 

Amber,  roagh 

■  manufactures  of,  not  enumerated, 

for  every  100/.  value 
Ambergns 

Amboynawood  - 

Anchoviet  .  .  •  ^^"* 

Anplioa 
Animals  (living),  viz. 


—  goats 
-—  kids    . 

—  oxon  and  bulls 

—  cows  .  •  • 

—  calves 

—  horses,  mares,  geldings,  colt«»  foals 

—  mules         .  •  • 
— ^  sheep 


■  swine  and  hogs 

pigs  (sucking) 

Annatto  roll  and  6ag 
Antimony,  vtt . 

■  Ore  of 
—  Crude 
— — -  Regulus 
Apples,  raw 

— —  dried         . 
Aquafortis      • 
Argol      •  • 

Aristolochia    . 
Arrowroot  • 


the  bushel 

the  bushel 

theovrt. 


the  cwt. 


Rates  of  Duty. 


Of  or  from 

Foreipii 
Countriet. 


Of and  from 
British 


£.     I.     d. 

Free. 

10    0    0 

10    0 

Free. 


0  10    0 

1  5    0 
Free. 

10    0    0 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 

0    0    S 
Free. 


£.    f.    d. 

Free, 
10    0    0 
1     0    0 
Free. 


0  10    -0 

1  5    0 
Free. 

10    0    0 
Free. 


10    0 
Free. 


0    0    6 

0    3    0 

0    5    0 

Free. 

0    2    6 


0  0 
0  3 
0  5 
JFVee, 


0    0    6 
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ARTICLES, 


Ofor  fh>m 

Foreign 

Countrief. 


Of  and  from 

British 
Poneuionf. 


for  every  lOOi.  Talae 


the  cwi 


for  every  100/.  ralae. 
for  every  100/.  value 


Arsenic 
Ashes,  vis, 

■  pearl  and  pot 
soap,  weed,  and  wood 

■  not  enumerated  . 
Asphaltom  or  Bitumen  Jodaioom 


Bacon     • 

Balsams,  unenumerated 

Bandstring  twist 

BariUa 

Bark 

Bark,  Extract  of,  or  other  vegetahle  substances  to  be 

used  only  for  tanning  leather 
Barley,  pearled 
Barwood 

Basket  roda,  peeled  and  unpeeled 
Baskets 

Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  strands 
Beads,  vis, 
arango  .  for  every  lOOZ.  of  the  value 

■  coral         .  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
crystal            .  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

'■  jet  .  for  every  100/.  of  the  value 

■  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described, 

for  every  100/.  of  the  value 
Beans,  kidney  and  French 
Beef,  salted  (not  being  corned  beef) 
^—  fresh,  or  slightly  salted 
Beef  wood  .  • 

Beer  or  mum  .  .  the  barrel 

spruce  •  .  .the  barrel 

Berries,  unenumerated 

Birds,  vis,f  singing  birds 

Bitumen  Judaicum 

Blacking  .         for  every  100/.  value 

Black  wood 

Bladders 

Bones  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  of  fish  (except 

whale  fins),  whether  burnt  or  not,  or  as  animal  char< 

coal 
Books,  vis, 

■  being  of  Editions  printed  prior  to  the  year  1801, 
bound  or  unbound  •  .  the  cwt. 

■  being  of  editions  printed  in  or  since  the  year 

1801,  bound  or  unbound  .    the  cwt. 

■  being  of  editions  in  the  foreign  living  languages, 

printed  in  or  since  the  year  1801,  bound  and 
unbound  •  #  theewt. 

Boots,  see  Leather  Manufactures 

Boraoioacid  •  • 

Borax,  refined        • 

Borax  or  tincal.  unrefined 

Bottles,  of  earth  and  stone,  empty 

full 

>   flasks  in  which  olive  oil  is  imported 


Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


0    1    0 
Free. 


10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


10    0 
Free. 


1    0    0 

1    0    0 

Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


1  0    0 
5    0    0 

2  10    0 
Free. 


Free. 


5    0    0 
Free. 


0    0    6 
Free. 


10 
5 

10 
10 
10 
10 


10    0 
Free. 


1  0  0 
1  0  0 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


1  0    0 
5    0    0 

2  10    0 
Free. 
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ARTICLES. 


OfindfhNB 
Britteh 


Boxes  of  all  soru,  except  tboee  made  wholly  or  partlj 
of  i^lasa,  oil  which  the  proper  glass  dutj  will  be 
.for  ereiy  lOOZ,  Talue 


for  eTery  lOOt.  ralae 
fer  e^ery  lOOL  Tslae 


the  1,000 
the  1,000 


levied 

Box  wood 

Brass,  manafactures  of 

powder  of 

Brasil  wood 

Brasilleto  wood 

Bricks  or  cliokers  (Datch) 

other  sorts 

Brimstone 

■^— ^  refined,  in  rolls 

in  flour 

Bristles,  rough,  or  in  any  way  sorted 

Brocade  of  gold  or  silver  for  erery  100<.  value 

Bronse,  all  works  of  art 

■  other  manufactures  of,  not  particularly  enume- 

rated .  for  every  lOOL  value 

powder         .  for  every  100/.  value 

Buckwheat      .  .  the  quarter 

meal     ...  the  cwt. 

Bullion  and  foreign  coin,  of  gold  or  silver,  and  ore  of 
gold  or  silver,  or  of  which  the  major  part  in  value  is 
gold  or  silver  .... 

Bull  rushes  .  •  .  .        . 

Butter  .  4  .  .    the  cwt. 

Buttons  (metal)  .        for  every  lOOL  value 

Cables  (not  being  iron  cables),  tarred  or  untarred ,  the  cwt. 
'  not  being  iron  cables,  in  actual  use  of  a  British 
ship,  and  being  fit  and  necessary  for  such  ship, 
and  not  or  undl  otherwise  disposed  of 

if  snd  whoi  otherwise  disposed  of, 

for  every  lOOL  value 
^-^^  old,  and  taken  from  foreign  ships,  provided  the 
same  be  rendered  unserviceable  by  reduction 
into  lengths  not  exceeding  three  fathoms 

for  every  1001.  value 
Cameos  •  .        for  every  lOOL  value 

Camomile  flowers 
Camphor,  unrefined 
— — -  refined  .  .  .the  cwt. 

Camwood 
Candles,  vis, 

-spermaceti 

'  stearine  . 
tallow 


the  lb, 

the  lb 

the  cwt. 

the  lb. 


■  wax 

Candlewick 
Canellaalba 
Canes,  vis, 

bamboo 

rattans,  not  ground 

reed  canes 

■  walking  canes  or  sticks  mounted,  painted,  or 

otherwise  ornamented     for  ewerj  100/.  value 


10    0    0 

Free. 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Free. 

0  10    0 

0  IS    0 

Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 

10  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  1  0 

0  0  4^ 

Free. 

0  10    0 
10    0    0 

0    6    0 


Free. 
10    0    0 


10    0    0 

5    0    0 

Free. 

0    5    0 
Free. 

0    0    3 
0    0    U 
0    5    0 
0    0    2 
Free. 


5    0    0 

Free. 
10    0    0 
10    0    0 

Free. 

0  5  0 
0  7  6 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 

10  0    0 

10  0    0 

0  1     0 

0  0  4| 

Free. 

0    2    6 
10    0    0 

0    3    0 


Free. 
5    0    0 


5    0    0 

Free. 

0    5    0 
Free. 

0  0  3 
0  0  U 
0  5  0 
0  0  2 
Free. 


10    0    0  ,  10    0    0 
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Of  or  from 

Of  and  from 

ARTICLES. 

Foreign 

Britith 

Countriet. 

Canes  or  fticlcSy  uuenamerated 

. 

Free. 

Free. 

Cantbarides 

the  lb. 

0    0    3 

0    0    3 

Caoutchouc     • 

•               •               • 

Free. 

Free. 

Capers,  including  the  pickle 

the  lb. 

0    0    6 

0    0    3 

Cardamons 

•               •               • 

Free. 

Free. 

Cards,  vix. ,  playing  cards 

the  dosen  packs 

4    0    0 

4    0    0 

Carmine 

.      the  OS. 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

Carriages  of  all  sorts 

for  every  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Casks  (emptj) 

for  every  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Cassava  powder 

the  cwt. 

0    2    6 

0    0    6 

Cassia,  vis. 

buds    . 

•               •               . 

Free. 

Free. 

fistula 

•               •        . 

— 

— 

u 

thA  1h 

0    0    3 

0  0  I 
Free. 

Castor 

•                            *            luo  lU. 
•                        •             • 

Free. 

Casts  of  busts,  statues,  or  figures 

•                     •                     • 

— 

— 

Catlings 

for  every  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Camre 

.               .        • 

Free. 

Free. 

Cedar  wood     • 

•               •               • 

— 

Chalk,  mx. 

unmanufactured 

•               •        . 

— 

_ 

enumerated 

for  er&rj  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

5    0    0 

i^neese 

.    thecwt. 

0    5    0 

0    1     6 

Cherries,  raw        • 

for  eTeiy  100/,  value 

5    0    0 

5    0    0 

dried 

.      the  lb. 

0    0    6 

0    0    6 

Chicory,  or  any  other  vegetable  matter  applicable  to  the 

uses  of  chicory  or  coffee,  viz 

the  lb. 

0    0    6 

0    0    (T 

•                    the  cwt. 

10    0 

1  0  0 
Free. 

China  root 

Free. 

China  or  porcelain  ware,  plain 

for  every  100/,  value 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

painted,  gilt,  ornamented 

for  eveiy  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Chip  or  willow  for  platting 

• 

Free. 

Free. 

Cider 

the  tun 

5    5    0 

5    5    0 

Cinnabsris  Natira 

•               •               . 

Free. 

Free. 

Cinnamon 

the  lb. 

0    0    6 

0    0    3 

Citratoflime 

•               •               • 

Free. 

Free. 

Citrt  c  acid 

. 

— . 

«^ 

Citron,  preserved  with  salt 

5    0    0 

5    0    0 

Civet      . 

•               •        • 

Free.     ' 

Free. 

Clocks 

for  every  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

impressed  with'  any 

mark  or  stamp  appearing 
any  legal  British  assay  n 

to  be,  or  to  represent 

lark  or  stamp,  or  pur- 

porting,  by  any  mark  or 

appearance,  to  be  of 

the  manufaotaie  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Prohibited 

Prohibited. 

Cloves 

.     the  lb. 

0    0    6 

0    0 

Coals,  culm,  or  cinders 

•               •        . 

Free. 

Free. 

Cobalt 

. 

— 

— 

Cochineal  and  granilla    . 

•               •               . 

— 

— 

dust        . 

•               .        . 

•^ 

•^ 

Cocoa 

the  lb. 

0    0    2 

0    0     1 

.— ^  husks  and  shell 

the  lb. 

0    0     I 

0    0    4 
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ARTICLES. 


CoealMladioM 
Cofce 


Coir  rope,  twme,  nd  ■Cmids 

rope  and  junk,  old  %ad  9&w, 

exeeedinr  3  fiMt  ettdi 


.       thelb. 

tbeewt. 

thelb. 

tbeewt. 

CBtiBto  lengths  not 


ColocTirtb 

ColuibAioot 

Coaitt,di7  .thelb. 

ConfcctkMierj         .  •  thelb. 

Copper,  ore  o^  •«.  ^ 

eoatamiag  not  nore  than  15  perti  of  eo/p^et  m 

lOOpnrtBofore  per  ton  of  metal 

._...  eontaming  not  more  than  20  parta  of  eopper  in 
lOOparUofora  per  ton  of  metal 

—  eontaining  more  than  30  parta  of  copper  in 
100  parta  of  ore  per  ton  of  metal 

.  old,  ft  only  to  be  re-mannActvred         the  cwt. 

nnwrooght,  viu,  in  bncks  or  piga,  roee  o(^per, 

and  all  caat  copper  the  cwt. 

.  in  part  wrDaght,a».  ban,  roda,  or  Ingata,  ham- 
mered or  raued  •  tbeewt. 
■   ■  in  pbuea  and  copper  coin  the  cwt. 

,  manaftetureii  of  copper,  not  otherwiae  ennme- 

rated  or  deocribed,  and  copper  plates  engrsTed 

forevefj  lOM.Taloe 

-^.-.  copper  or  brass  wire  forereiy  lOOLralne 

Copperaa,  bine 


Ofor  ftooi 
Voaigm 
OowHries. 


Cordage,  tarred  or  nntarred  (standing  or  running  rigging 

in  use  excepted)  .    the  cwt. 

.— ^-^—  in  actual  nae  of  a  British  ship,  and  being  fit 

andnecesssrj  for  soch  ship,  and  not  or  until 

otherwiae  disposed  of 

I     -  if  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of. 

ror  everj  lOOL  Tslue 
Cork       •  •  •  •        • 

Corks,  readj  made  .thelb. 

.  squared  for  rounding  the  owt. 

— —  fishermen's         .  •  •    the  cwt. 

Com.  until  Feb.  1, 1849,  vtt. 

FfAMt.— Whenever  the  arersge  price  of  wheat,  made 
up  and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law, 
shdl  be,  for  erery  quarter 
Under  48f,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  every  quarter 

48i  and  under  49s 
49f  „  50t 
50t  ,.  5lt 
51f  „  52f 
52f  „  S3s 
53<  and  upwards 


D    2    6 
Free. 


0    0    6 
0    0    6 


3  0  0 

4  10  0 

6    0  0 

0    7  6 

0    8  9 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 


10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Free. 


0    6    0 


Free. 

5    0    0 

Free. 
0    0    8 
0  16    0 
0    2    0 


Oft 


Briibh 


0  10 
0    9 


0  0    2 

0  7    6 

0  0    4 

0  13 

Free. 


0    0    3 
0    0    6 


1     0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0    3  6 

0    4  0 

0    5  0 

0    5  0 


10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Free. 


0    3 


Free. 

2  10 
Free. 
0    0 
0  16 
0    2 
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ARTICLES. 


Of  or  from 
Foreign 
CouDtriet. 


Of  and  from 

British 
Pofieitiont. 


Corn — continued . 
Barky. — Whenerer  the  arerage  price  of  barlej,  made 
op  and  poblisbed  in  the  manner  required  by  law, 
shall  be,  for  every  quarter 
Under  26s,  the  daty  ahall  be,  for  erery  quarter 

26<  and  under  27f 
27<         „        28s 
28«         ,,        29f 
29j         „        80j 
30f         ,f        3  If 
3ls  and  upwards 
Oals.— Wbenerer  the  arertge  price  of  oats,  made  up 
and  published  in  the  manner  required  by  law, 
shall  be,  for  every  quarter 
Under  18i,  the  duty  shall  be,  for  erery  quarter 

18«and  under  19f 
19s  ,,        20i 

20f  „        21i 

21i  „        22« 

22s  and  upwards 
Ry§,  Pease,  and  Beans, — For  every  quarter;  a  duty 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter 
of  barley. 
Wheat,  Meal,  and  Flour,  —  For  eveiy  barrel,  being 
196  lbs. ',  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  38^  gallons  of  wheat 
Barley  Meal. — For  erery  quantity  of  217)  lbs. ;  a  duty 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on  a  quarter 
of  barley. 
Oatmeal  and  GroaU, — For  erery  Quantity  of  1 81|  lbs. ; 
a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  tne  duty  payable  on  a 
quarter  of  oats. 
Rye,    Meal,   and  Flour, — For  every   barrel,   being 
196  lbs.  j  a  duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty 
payable  on  40  gallons  of  rye. 
Pea  Meal  and  Bean  Meo/.— For  erery  quantity  of  272 
lbs. ;  a  duty  eoual  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable 
on  a  quarter  ot  pease  or  beans. 
If  the  proauce  of  and  imported  from  sny  British  pos- 
session out  of  Europe — 
Wheat,  barley,  beer  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  pease  and 
beans  .  .  the  qr. 

Wheat  meal,  barley  meal,  oat  meal,  rye  meal,  pea 
meal  and  bean  meal  the  cwt. 

Cotton,  yarn  .  .  .  •  .        . 

articles  or  manufaetures  of  ootton,  wholly  or  in 

part  made  up,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty 
foreveiy  100(.ralue 


Cranberries     . 

Crayons 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crystal,  vis. 

■     ■       rough 

.  cut  or  manu&ctDred 

Cobebs 

Cucumbers,  tix.,  preferred 


for  every  100<.  value 

for  every  100/.  value 
for  every  100/.  ralue 


0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Free. 


10  0  0 
Free. 

10  0  0 
Free. 


10    0    0 

Free. 

5    0    0 


0    1    0 

0    0  4| 
Free. 


5    0    0 

Free. 
0  10    0 

Free. 


0  10    0 

Free. 

2  10    0 
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CarrtnU  tbeowt. 

Catch  ..... 

Dfttet      ....  the  ewt. 

Diamonds       .  .  •  .  . 

Dice        •  •  .the  pair 

Diyi  Dif  i        ..... 
Down  •  .  .        . 

Drags,  not  enomeratad 

Earthanware,  not  otherwise  ennmerated  or  described 

for  every  100/.  ralue 
Ebonj  •  •  .  •  • 

£gn        .  .  .  .  the  120 

£inbn>K 


oidery  and  needlework 


for  every  100/.  value 


Essences  not  otherwise  described,  vis. 

Extract  of  Cardamoms  for  eveiy  100/,  valae 


•  Cooolns  Indicos 

•  Guinea  grains 

•  Licorice  • 

•  Nuz^ 
.  Opium 

•  Guinea  Pepper 


for  every  100/.  value 
paradise, 

for  every  100/.  value 
for  every  100/.  value 
for  every  100/.  value 
for  every  100/.  value 
for  every  100/.  value 
Peravian  or  Jesuit's  bark, 

for  every  100/.  value 
—  Quassia  for  every  100/.  value 

Radix  RbatanifB  for  every  100/.  value 

Vitriol  .  for  every  100/.  value 

Extract  or  preparation  of  any  article,  not  being  particu- 
larly enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duty  for  every  100/.  value 

Or,  and  in  lieu  of  the  above  duty,  at  tbe  option  of 
the  Importer  •  •       the  lb. 

Essence  of  spruce  •  for  every  100/.  value 

Feathers  for  beds,  in  beds  or  otherwise 

Ostrich,  dressed  •  .        the  lb. 

'  undressed 

— ^— —  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  vix, 
•— »— —  dressed  •  for  every  100/1  value 

'"  undressed  •  •  .        . 

paddy  bird      .  .  .       the  lb. 

•  undressed 

.   thecwt. 

>  eels  .  ,  the  ship's  Isding 

•  lobsters  .... 

>  turbots  ...  the  cwt. 

•  of  foreign  taking,  imported  from  foreign  places  in 
other  Uian  fishmg  vessels,  vis, 

•  oysters  .  the  bushel 

•  salmon  •  tbe  cwt. 

•  soles  .    the  cwt. 

>  turtle  the  cwt. 


Figs 
Fish,i 


Of  or  Crom 

Foraign 
CountriM. 


0  15     0 
Free. 

0  10    0 
Free. 

1  6    2 
Free. 


20    0    0 

0  5    0 
10    0    0 

Free. 

1  10  0 
Free. 

10  0  0 
Free. 

0  1  0 
Free. 

0  15    0 

13    0    0 

Free. 
0    5    0 


0    16 
0  lO    0 
0    5    0  1 
0    5    0  1 


Of  ftod  from 
Brttlili 


0  15     0 
Free. 

0  10    0 
Free. 

1  6    2 
Free. 


10  0  0 

10  0 

0 

Free. 

Free. 

0  0  10 

0  0 

^ 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

Free. 

Free. 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20  0  0 

20  0 

0 

20    0    0 

0  5    0 
10    0    0 

Free. 

1  10    0 
Free. 

10    0    0 

Free. 
0    1     0 

Free. 
0  15    0 
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ARTICLES. 


Fish — eoHtinutd, 

fresb,  not  otherwise  enumditited  .    the  cwL 

cored,  not  otherwise  eomnerated  .  the  cwU 

of  Britiah  taking,  fresh  or  cured 

Flasks  io  which  olire  oil  is  imported 
Flax  and  tow  or  codilla  of  hemp  or  flax^  whether  dressed 
or  undressed  .  .  .  . 

Flocks  .  .  .        . 

Flower  roots  .  .  .  . 

Flowers,  artifiptal,  not  made  of  silk,  for  every  100/.  yalae 
Frames  for  pictures,  prints,  or  drawings, 

for  Bwerj  1001.  value 
Froit,  vix,f  raw,  and  not  otherwise  enumerated, 

for  erery  lOOZ,  valoe 
Fostio  ..... 


Gallic  powder 

GalU 

Gamboge 

Garnets,  out,  uncut,  not  set 

Garancine 

Gauze  of  thread 

Gelantine 

Gentian 

Ginger 

preserved 

Ginseng 


for  eveiy  100/.  yalue 


thecwt. 
the  lb. 


Ghws,ots. 


From  and  after  the  10th  day  of  October  184G,  and 
until  the  5th  of  April  1848,  the  following  duties 
of  customs: — 

—  any  kind  of  window  glass,  white  or  stained  of 

one  colour  only,  not  exceeding  one  ninth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  shades  and  cylinders 

theewt. 

— ^  all  glass  exceeding  one  ninth  of  an  ineh  in  thiek- 

ness,  all  silvered  or  polished  flass  of  whatever 

thickness,  however  small  each  pane,  plate,  or 

sheet,  superficial  measure,  tit* 

*-  not  exseeding  more  than  nine  square  feet, 

the  sqnara  ibot 

—  containing  more  than  nine  square  feet,  and  not 

more  than  fourteen  square  feet  the  square  foot 

—  oontainioff  more  than  fourteen  square  feet,  and 
not  more  than  thir^-six  square  foet 

the  square  foot 

—  oontaining  mora  than  thirty  six  square  foet 

the  square  foot 
—^  painted  or  otherwise  ornamented 

the  superficial  foot 
-^  all  white  flint  glass  bottles,  not  cut,  eanaved, 
or  otherwise    ornamented,    and    beads  and 
bugles  of  glass  •     the  lb. 

—-wine  glasses,  tumblers,  and  all  other  white 
flint  ^lass  goods,  not  cut,  engraved,  or 
otherwise  ornamented  the  lb. 


Of  or  from    or  and  from 

Foreign      I     BriUth 
Countriei.     Powewioni. 


0     1     0 

0     1     0 

Free. 


26    0    0 

10    0    0 

5    0    0 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 

0  10    0 

0    0    6 

Free. 


0    7    0 


0  0  6 

0  1  0 

0  1  3 

0  1  6 

0  16 

0  0  1 

0  0  2 


Free. 


25    0    0 

10    0    0 

5    0    0 
Free. 


5  0  0 
Free. 

0  5  0 
0  0  I 
Free. 
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Okat — etmtimud, 

■   all  flint   out  glass,  flint  oolomred    glass,  and 
haej  ornamental  glass,  of  wbmterer  kind 

the  lb. 

.  bottles   of  glass    corered  with  wicker     (not 

being    flint   or  ent  glass),  or  of  green  or 
o<»nmon  glass  .  •  •    the  owt. 

—^  manufactures,  not   otherwise    enomerated   or 

described,  and  old  broken  glass,  fit  onlj  to 

be  remanofkctnred  the  owt. 

And  from  and  after  the  5th  daj  of  April  1848, 

there  shall  be  charged  on  the  said  article  one  half 

of  the  said  doties. 

GloTes,  see  Leather  Manoftotnres 

Glae  .  .  .  .  • 

'—'  dippings  or  waste  of  any  kind,  fit  only  for  glne 

Gold,  leaTes  of       .  .  .  the  100 

Grains,  goinea  and  paradise  •    thecwt. 

Grapes  for  ereiy  100/.  ralne 

Grease  .        . 

Greares,  for  dogs 

■   -  Tallow  .  .       . 

Onano  .... 

Gam,  nnennmerated 

Gfinpowder      •  .  •  .the  owt. 

Gnn  Stocks  in  the  roagfa,  of  wood 

Gypsum  .... 

Hair,  vis. 

—  camel's  hair  or  wool  . 

cow,  ox,  ball,  or  elk  hair 

goat's  hair  or  wool         .  .        . 

— -«  horse  hair  .... 

— -« human  •  •  .        • 

— «  unenomerated 

— «-  manufactures  of  hair  or  goat's  wool,  or  of  hair 
or  goat's  wool  and  any  other  material,  and  ar- 
ticles of  such  manufacture  wholly  or  in  part 
made  up,  not  partioularly  enumerated  or  other- 
wise charged  with  duty  .  for  erery  100/.  ralne 
Hams  of  all  kinds         •  .the  owt. 

Harp  strings,  or  lute  strings  silvered, 

fbreveiy  100/.Ta]ue 
Hats  or  bonnets,  «nt. 

— —  of  chip  •  .        the  lb. 

■  — —  bast,  cane,   or  horse-hair  hats  bon^ 
nets,  each  hat  or  bonnet  not  exceed- 
ing 22  inches  in  diameter  tbe  doien 
— —  each  hat  or  bonnet  exceeding  22  in- 
ches in  diameter  the  doien 

— ~ straw  hats  or  bonnets  ,      the  lb. 

Hats,  felt,  hair,  wool,  orbeayer  hats      •  •  each 

made  of  silk,  silk  shag  laid  upon  felt,  linen  or 

other  material  .  .  .         each 

Hay  ..... 

Heath,  for  brushes  .... 

Hellebore  .        . 


0  0  4 
0  1  6 
0    7    0 

Free. 

0    3    0 

0  15    0 

5    0    0 

Free. 


1    0    0 
Free. 


0    7    6 


0  10 
0  5 
0    2 


0    2    0 
Free. 


Of  and  from 
Britidi 


Free. 

0  3  0 
0  15  0 
5  0  0 
Free. 


1    0    O 
FVee. 


10    0 
0    7 

0 
0 

5    0 
0    2 

0 
0 

10    0 

0 

10    0 

0 

0    3 

6 

0    3 

6 

0    7 

0  10 
0  5 
0    2 


0    2    0 
Free. 
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Hemp,  dressed 

rough  or  undressed,  or  an j  other  Tegetshle  sah> 

stance  of  the  nature  and  qoality  of  nndressed 
hemp,  and  applicable  to  the  same  purpose 

Hides,  tawed,  curried,  tamiUied,  japanned,  or  enamelled 

MuscoTj  or  Russia   hides,  or    pieces  thereof, 

tanned,  coloured,  shared,  or  otherwise  dressed, 
and  hides  or  pieces  thereof  in  anj  way 
dressed,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

tails,  buffido.  bull,  cow,  or  ox 

Hides  tanned,  not  otnerwise  dressed 

Hones  •  • 

Honej  .  .  •  .the  cwt, 

Hoofs  of  cattle 

Hoops  of  wood  • 

Hops  .  •  the  cwt. 

Horns,  hom  tips,  and  pieces  of  horn 

Indigo  •  .  •  • 

Ink,  for  printers 

InUe,  nnwrought  •  •  • 

wrought 

Iron,  ore  of     . 

pig  ... 

bars,  nnwrought  • 

old  broken  and  cast  iron 

and  steel,  wrought,  not  otherwise  enumerated, 

foroTery  1002.  value 

—  bloom 

——  chromato  of  •  • 
slit  or  hammered  into  rods 

—  cast 

—  hoope  • 
Isinglass 


the  cwt. 


Jalap  •  •  •  • 

Japanned  or  lacquered  ware  for  every  lOOL  value 

Jet         . 

Jewels,  emeralds,  and  all  other  precious  stones,  wi . 
—— »^  unset  .  •  • 

Bet  .       fo'  fiv^T  l^**  ^^^ 

Juice  of  lemons,  limes,  or  oranges 

Kingwood  •  •        ,       • 

Kernels  of  walnuta  and  kemds  of  peach  stones,  com- 
monly used  fi>r  expressing  oil  therefirom 

Lao,  ois.,  stick  lac 

Lace.  vis. 

^^thread           .  .for  evenr  1004.  value 

made  by  the  hand,  commonly  called  cushion  or 

pillow  lace,  whether  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silken 

thread         .  •       for  every  1002.  value 

Lampblack                    ..  •               •               • 

Lapis  calaminarii 

Lard              .              •  .              •              • 


Free. 


0  10    0 
Free. 

2    5    0 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


0    5    0 

Free. 

10    0    0 

Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


10    0    0 


10    0    0 
Free. 


Of  and  from 

Britldi 
Poueasioni. 

free. 


0    5    0 
Free. 

2    5    0 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


0    5    0 

Free. 

10    0    0 

Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


10    0    0 


10    0    0 
Free. 
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Or  or  from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Of  and  flrom 

Britiih 
Poeeesaionf. 


Latten 

—  shtren 
— —  wire 
LaTender  flowers 
Lead,  ore  of 

black 

-^—  piff  and  sheet 
— —  red     • 

white 

•  chromate  of 


for  ererf  lOOi.  Taloe 


the  ton 


— —  manufactures  of^  not  otherwiae  enomerated, 

for  ereiy  100/.  yalue 
Leather  manufactures,  tit. 

Boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  vit, 

—  women's  boots  and  calashes  the  dosen  pairs 

—  '  if  lined  or  trimmed  with  fur  or  other 

trimming  the  dosen  pabs 

—— ~  ■  shoes  wiUt  cork  or  double  soles,  quilted 

shoes  and  clogs  the  dosen  pairs 

—  — ^— ^  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur  or  anj 

other  trimming        .      the  dosen  pairs 
— ^  womer's  shoes  of  silk,  satin,  jean,  or  other  stuffs, 
kid,  morocco,  or  other  leather, 

the  dosen  pairs 

<-—  -^— ^  if  trimmed  or  lined  with  fiir  or  anj 

other  trimming        .      the  dosen  pairs 

— — >  girls  boots,  shoes,  and  calashes,  not  excelling 

seyen  inches  in  length,  to  be  charged  with  two 

thirds  of  the  abof e  duties 

— -« men's  boots  .  the  dosen  pairs 

shoes    •  .  .the  dosen  pairs 

• boys  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding|seren  inches 

in  length,  to  be  charged  with  two  thirds  of  the 
aboTe  duties 

—  boot  fronts,  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in  height, 

the  dosen  pairs 

— exceeding  nine  inches  in  height, 

the  dosen  pairs 
— -  cut  into  shapes,  or  anj  article  made  of  leather,  or 
any   manufacture  whereof  leather  is  the  most 
▼aluable    part,  not    otherwise  enumerated    or 
for  eyer  lOOC  Tslue 


described 

gloyes  of  leather,  vis. 

— -    habit  mitts 

.  gloyes 


the  dosen  pairs 
the  dosen  psiirB 
the  dosen  pairs 
the  dosen  pairs 


men's  gloves 

women's  gloyes  or  mitts 

Leaves  of  roses 

Leeches  .  .  .  •  .        . 

Lentils  .    '  . 

Lignum  VitSB  .  .  .  .        • 

Linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  vit, 

— — cambrics  and  lawns,  commonlj  called  French 
lawns,  the  piece  not  exceeding  eight 
yards  in  length,  and  not  exceeding  seven 
eighths  of  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity. 


free* 

10    0    0 
Free. 


1    0    0 
Free. 


10  0  0 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  5  0 

0  6  0 

0  4  6 

0  5  0 


0  14    0 
0    7    0 


0  1  9 

0  2  9 

10  0  0 

0  2  4 

0  3  6 

0  3  6 

0  4  6 
Fiw. 


Frae. 

10    0    0 
Free. 


0    5    0 
Free. 


10  0  0 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  5  0 

0  6  0 

0  4  6 

0  5  0 


0  14    0 
0    7    0 


0    19 
0    2    9 

10    0    0 


3  4 

3  6 

3  6 

4  6 


Fmo* 
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ARTICLES. 


Linen,  or  linen  and  eoiton^eonHnuid, 

plain  .  .  -      the  piece 

— — —  bordered  bandkerobieft     •  the  piece 

• lawns  of  anj  sort,  not  French, 

for  everj  lOOL  ralue 

damasks  .  the  sqnare  jaid 

— "—  damask  diaper  the  square  yard 

"  plain  linens  and  diaper,  not  otherwise  ennme- 
rated  or  described,  and  whether  cbeqoered 
or  striped  with  dje  yam  or  not 

sails  .  .        for  erery  100/.  yaloe 

•  in  aotoal  use  of  a  British  ship,  and  fit  and 
necessaiT  for  sacb  ship,  and  not  otherwise 
disposedof         .  .  .        . 

>  ■  sails,  if  and  when  otherwise  disposed  of, 

for  erery  lOOi.  yaloe 

■  mannfactares  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with 

cotton  or  with  wool,  not  particularly  enume- 
rated or  otherwise  charged  with  Daty 

for  every  lOOi.  Tslae 

■  ■        mannfactares  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with 

cotton,  or  with  wool,  not  particularly  enume* 
rated  or  otherwise  charged  with  Duty,  Bot 
being  articles  wholly  or  in  part  made  up 
Liquorice  roots  .  .        thecwt% 

-^  paste    .  .  •  thccwt. 

'  juice  .  .  .the  cwt, 

■         powder  •  the  cwt. 

Litharge      •  •  .  •  •        . 

Live  creatures  illustratiye  of  Natural  History 

Logwood         ..... 

Maccaroni  and  Vermicelli       .  .  the  lb. 

Mace      •  •  .  •>      the  11k 

Madder  .  •  .  .  • 

root        •  .  •  .        . 

Maffna  Gnecia  ware        .  .  .  . 

Mahogany  .  .  .  .        • 

Maize  or  Indian  com       .  .  the  quarter 

— meal        .  .  .  the  cwt. 

Manganese  ore  .  .  .  • 

Manna     .  .  .  .  .        , 

Manures  not  enumerated 

Manuscripts  •  .  *  .        . 

Maps  or  diairts,  or  parts  thereof,  plain  or  coloured         « 
Maple  wood    .  ...  • 

Marmalade  .  .        -       the  lb. 

Mats  and  matting  .  for  eyeiy  lOOi.  value 

Mattresses  •         for  every  100/.  value 

Mead  ...  the  gallon 

Meat,  salted  or  fresh,  not  otherwise  described       .        ^ 
Medi^  of  any  sort  .  .  .  • 

Medlars    ....        the  bushel 
Mercury,  prepared  •  for  every  lOOf,  value 

Metal,  vit. 

Bell  .  .  .  .        . 

Leaf  (except  leaf  gold), 

the  packet  eontaiaing  250  leaves 


Of  or  from 
Foreign 
Oountiiet. 


Of  and  from 
British 


0  2  6 

0  2  6 

10  0  0 

0  0  5 

0  0  2| 

Free. 

15  0  0 


Free. 
10    0    0 

10    0    0 


Free. 
1  0  0 
10  0 
1  0  0 
1  15  0 
Free. 


0    0    1 

0    2    6 

Free. 


0    1    0 

0    0    44 

Free. 


0  0  0 

5  0  0 

10  0  0 

0  5  6 

Free. 

0  1  0 

10  0  0 


Free. 
0    0    1 

Digitized  by 


0  2    6 

0  2    6 

10  0    0 

0  0    5 

0  0  2i 


Free. 
15    0    0 


Free. 
10    0    0 

10    0    0 


Free. 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  16 
Free. 


0  0 
0  2 
Free. 


0  1  0 
0  0  4| 
Free. 


0    0  1 

2  10  0 

10    0  0 

0    5  6 
F^ee. 

o"()  6 

10    0  0 


Free. 
0    0    1 

Cjoogle 
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ARTICLES. 


Of  or  from 

Faraiyn 

CooBtrlflt. 


Qfa 


theowU 


the  lb. 


MillbMids 

Mineral!  end  Foenla  nnenmnerated 

ModeU  of  eork  or  wood 

Morphia,  and  ita  aalta 

MoiSy  ots. 

Lichen  islandioQa 

— -  Roek,  ibr  d  jera  nee        •  •  •        . 

-— «  other  than  rook  or  loeknd  moaa 
Mother-o'-pearl  aheUa  •  »  .        . 

Maaical  inatmmenta  for  ereiy  lOOl.  Talae 

Muak      .  »     •  • 

MoBtard  floor  .  •     the  ewt. 

Myrobolane  berriee  •  .        . 

Mjrrh  •  •  •  •  • 

Nicaragua  wood     • 

Nitre,  ots.,  cnbio  nitre     .  .  •  . 

NickelyOreof         •  .  .  ,        . 

■  Metallic  and  oxide  of,  refined  • 

■  Areeniata  of,  in  lampe  or  powder,  being  in  an 

unrefined  state 

Natmegs  •              the  lb. 

wfld,  in  the  ahell           .  .       the  lb. 
Nuts,  otx. 

—  Cheenuta  •  •  •  • 
— —  Cooo  nuts       •               •  .        . 

—  Pistachio  nuts  .... 
-^  small  nnts  •  .  .the  bushel 
WalnuU                 .               .  the  bushel 

—  Nnts  and  kemals  unenumerated  »              • 

»— ^  Nuts  and  kemals  of  walnuts^  of  peaeh  stones,  and 
all  nuts  and  kemals  unenumoated^  oommonlj 
used  for  expressing  oil  therefrom 

NuxTomica    •  •  .  *    theowt. 


the  lb. 
the  lb* 


the  lb. 
the  lb. 


Oakum    ... 

Ochre 

Oil  of  almonds 

—  Bays 

—  Animal 

—  Castor        .  • 

—  Chemical,  essential,  or  perfumed 

—  of  eloTes     • 

—  Lard 

—  Cocoa  nut 

—  Linseed 

—  Hempseed  and  Rapeseed 

—  OUto  • 

—  Palm 

—  Paran 
---Rock 

—  Seed,  unenumerated  .  .  .        . 
— -  Ttain,  blubber,  and  roemaoetti,  oil  and  head  matter, 

the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures  living  in  the  sea, 
caught  bj  the  crews  of  British  ▼ossels,  and  imported 
direct  from  the  fishery,  or  from  anj  British  pos- 
sion,  in  a  British  yessel 

—  Train  and  blubber,  the  produce  of  fish  or  creatures 

liring  in  the  sea,  of  foreign  fishing  the  tun 


1  10    0 
Free. 

0    5    0 

Free. 


10  0  0 
Free. 

0  6  0 
Free. 


0    3    6 
0    0    3 

Free. 


0    2    0 

0    2    0 

Free. 


0    6    0 
Free. 


0    0    : 

0    0    ! 

Free. 


0    1    0 

0    3    0 

Free. 


6    0    0 


1  10    0 
Free. 

0    5    0 

Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 
0    6    0 
Free. 


0    2    6 
0    0    3 

Free. 


0  2  0 
0  2  0 
Free. 


«    5    0 

^ree. 

0  0  2 
0  0  2 
Free. 

0  1  0 
0  3  0 
Free. 
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ARTICLES. 


Oil— eontYnti«d 

—  Train  oil  or  blubber  of  foreign  fishing,  ironi  and  after 

the  IstJannary  1847  .  «       the  tan 

^~  Spermaceti  of  foreign  fishing     .  .the  tun 

— — ■  firom  and  after  Ist  Ja- 

nuary 1849 

—  Walnut      .  .  •  .  . 

—  or  ipiiit  of  turpentine         .  .  the  cwt. 
^-  not  particularlj  enumerated  or  described,  nor  other- 
wise charged  with  dutj  •               ,  ,        , 

—  seedcake  .  .  .  •  . 
Olibanum  •  .  ,  .  . 
OUres  .  .  the  gallon 
Oliyewood  .  ,  .  ,  . 
Onions  .  .  .  the  bushel 
Opium  .  .  .  .  the  lb. 
Orange  flower  water  .  .  .  the  lb. 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  wm. 

— —  in  chests  and  boxes  not  exceeding  5,000  cubic 
inches     .  .  .  the  box 

—  orer  5,000  cubic  inches,    and  not  exceeding 

7,300      .  .  .  the  box 

over  7,300  cubic  inches,   and  not  exceeding 

14,000     .  .  .  the  box 

for  eyery  1,000  cubic  inches  exceeding  14,000 

loose   ...  the  1000 

^—  entered  at  yalue  at  the  option  of  the  importer, 

for  eyery  lOOi.  yidue 
■peel  .  .        . 


Orohal 

Ore,  unenumerated 

Orpiment 

Orris  root 

Orsedew 


the  cwt 


Painters*  colours,  unenumerated 
unmanufactured 


Palmetto  thatch 


manufiictured       for  eterj  IQOL  yalue 
•  manufiustures  of  ditto, 


Paper,  vix, 

— brown,  made  of  old  rope  or  cordage  only,  with- 
out separating  or  extracting  the  pitch  or  tar 
therefrom,  and  without  any  mixture  of  other 
material  therewith  .      .  .the  lb. 

—  printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or  paper 

hangiogSy  or  flock  paper  the  square  yard 

—  ^  waste,  unless  printed  on  in  the  English  lan- 

guage, or  psper  of  any  other  sort  not  particu- 
larly enumerated  or  described,  nor  otnerwise 
charged  with  duty  .  •      the  lb. 

printed  on  in  the  English  language    • 


Parchment 
Pasteboards 
Pearls 
Pears,  raw 
dried 


•  the  cwt. 

the  bushel 
the  bushel 


Of  or  from 

Fbrdgn 

OouDtriet. 

Of  and  from 

Britiih 
PoMMuions. 

Free. 
15    0    0 

- 

Free. 

.^ 

«_ 

-H.. 

0    5    0 

0    2    6 

Free. 

Free. 

— 

— 

_ 

.. 

0    2    0 
Free. 
0    0    6 
0    1    0 
0    0    1 

0    2    0 
Free. 
0    0    3 
0    1    0 
0    0    1 

0    2    6 

0    2    6 

0    3    9 

0    3    9 

0    7    6 
0    0    7i 
0  15    0 

0    7    6 
0    0  7t 
0  15    0 

75    0    0 
Free. 

75    0    0 
Free. 

0  10    0 


Free. 

10    0 

0 

Free. 

0    0 

3 

0    0 

2 

0    0 

4* 

Prohibitedl 

Free. 

1  10 

0 

Free. 

0    0 

6 

0    2 

0 

0  10    0 


Free. 

10    0    0 

Free. 


0    0    3 
0    0    2 


0  0  4i 
Prohibited 

Free. 

1  10    0 
Free. 
0    0    3 
0    2    0 
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ARTICLES. 


Pencils 


-ofslAte 


fbrerery 


Pens 

Pepper,  of  all  sorts 

PeroQssion  caps 

Perfiimeiy,  not  otherwise  chtiged  for  every 

Peny 

Pewter,  mannfiMtnres  of         .        for  every 
Pbospboms    .  .  foreTety 

Pickles  preserved  in  vinegar  . 

or  vegetables  preserved  in  salt, 

for  every 

Pictures  •  • 

andfnrtber       .  the 

■  above  200  s({oare  feet 

Pimento 

Pink  root 

Pitch 

Bnigundy 

Plantains 

Plants,  sbmbs,  and  trees,  alive 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Plata  of  gold  fl>r  every 


100/.  valoe 
IQOL  valae 

the  lb! 
.  the  1000 
100/.  valoe 

.  the  tun 
lOOi.  value 
100^  value 

the  gallon 

1002.  value 

.  each 

square  foot 

each 

thecwt. 


lOOZ.  value 


silver^  gilt  and  ungilt 


for  every  100/.  value 


battered 

wire,  gilt  or  plated 

-silver 


for  every  100/.  value 
for  every  100/.  value 

Platina,  and  ore  of  .  •     .  '        ' 

Platting,  or  other  manufactures  to  be  used  m,  or  proper 
for  making  hats  or  bonnets,  vtx. 

. of  bast,  cane,  or  horse  hair  the  lb. 

of  chip  .  .  "        V  iv* 

Platting  of  straw   .  .  .  the  lb. 

Plums,  dried  or  preserved  .  the  cwt. 

commonly  called  French  plums  and  prunelloes 

the  cwt. 


preserved  in  sugar 

Pomatum         .  • 

Pomegranates 

.  peel  of 


the  lb. 
for  every  100/.  value 
.        the  1,000 


Pork,  salted  (not  hams) 

■  fresh     . 
Potatoes 
Pottto  flour    . 
Pots,  vit. 
._  melting,  for  goldsmiths 

. of  stone         . 

Powder,  vit, 

.  hair  .  • 

_  perfumed  .  •  — ." 

.— , not  otherwise  enumerated  or  described,  that  will 

serve  for  the  same  use  as  starch  .  the  cwt. 


Of  OT  from 
Foreign 
Gountries. 


Of  and  from 

BriUtli 
PoaMssloiM. 


10     0     0 

10     0     0 

Free. 

0    0    6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 
10 

5 
10 
10 

0 


6  0 
0  1 
0  1 
10  0 
0  5 
Free, 


the  cwt. 

the  100 
for  every  100/.  value 

.    the  cwt. 
thecwt. 


10    0    0 
togolherwith 

the 
Stamp  Doty. 
10    0    0 
together  wttfa 

the 
Stamp  Duty. 

Free. 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

Free. 


0  10    0 
Free. 

0  5    0 

1  7    6 

1    0    0 

0    0    6 

10    0    0 

0    5    0 

Free. 


0    1  0 

0  3  2 
10    0  0 

10  0 

1  0  0 

0  10  0 


10    0 
10    0 

Free. 

0    0 


0 
10 

5 
10 
10 

0 

5 
0 

0 

10 
0 


Free. 


10    0    0 
together  with 

the 

Stamp  Doty. 

10     0    0 

together  with 

the 

Stamp  Daty. 

Free. 

10     0     0 

10    0    0 

Free. 


0  10  0 
Free. 

0  5  0 

1  7  6 

1     0  0 

0    0  6 

10    0  0 

0    5  0 
Free. 


0    I  0 

0  3  2 
10    0  0 

1  0  0 
1     0  0 

<)  10  0 
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ARTICLES. 


Poaltrj,  aliyeordead  for  every  100/  valae 

Prints  and  drawings,  plain  or  coloured,  single     •    each 

— — bound  or  sewn         .        the  dosen 

Prunes        .  .  .  .        the  ewt. 

Prussiate  of  Potash 
Puddings  and  sausages   .• 

Quassia         .  .  .  .      tbeowt. 

Quicksilver 

Quilk,  vix. 

goose 

swan 

Quinces  .  •  .  the  1,000 

Quinine,  sulphate  of  .  the  os. 

Radix,  m. 

oontrayervae 

enule  compans 

— —  eringii 

•  ipecacuanhse 

■  rnatanis 

■  senekas 
^—  serpentariie,  or  snake  root 

Rags,  PIS. 

old  rag^,  old  junk  or  ropes,  or  old  fishing  nets»  fit 

only  for  making  paper  or  pasteboard 
—-pulps  of  rags        .  .  .  . 

-  old  woollen 


Raisins 

Rape  of  grapes 

Red  wood  or  guinea  wood 

Rhubarb 

Rice,  vis. 

— —  not  rough  nor  in  the  husk 

rough  and  In  the  husk 

Rosewood 
Rosin 


Sacoharum  satumi 

Safllower 

Saffiron 

Sago 

Sal,  VIS. 

— —  ammoniac 

limonum 

prunelle 

Salep  or  salop 
Salt 

Saltpetre 
Sanguis  draconia 
Santa  Maria  wood 
Sapan  wood 
Sarsaparilla 
Sasaafiras 
a«tio  wood 


the  cwt. 


thecwt. 
the  quarter 


the  cwt. 
the  cwt. 


Of  and  from 

British 
Pouessioni. 


5  0  0 
0  0  1 
0  0  3 
0    7     0 

Free, 
a   0    3 

0  10    0 
Free. 


0    I    0 
0    0    6 


Free. 


0  15    0 
Free. 


0    1     0 

0    1    0 

Free. 


0  10    0 
free. 

0    0    6 

Free. 


2  10 
0  0 
0  0 
0  7 
Free; 
0    0 


0  10    0 
Free. 


0    I    0 
0    0    6 


Free. 


0    7    6 
Free. 


0    0    6 

0    0    1 

Free. 


0  10    0 
Free. 

0    0    6 

Free. 
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Ofaadf 


SMDden,  rei,  white,  or  jellow 
SaongM  or  paddiogs  the  lb. 

Soeleboerde  .  thecwt. 

Scammenj      ..... 
Seede.vis. 
•  eoon 

-  EDoiieed 

-  burnet 

-  canary  ...  the  bushel 

-  carrawaj      ...  the  ewt. 

-  carrot  •  .  •  .the  cwt. 
-clover          .               .               .  thecwt. 

-  oolchioam  .... 
-oole 

-coriander 
-croton 
■  ctunoiiii 

-  fennagreek 
-flax 
-fbreet 

>  garden,  unemimerated,  nor   otherwiee  charged 
withdutj  .... 

>  graaa,  of  all  iortiy  not  particnlarly  enamermted,  or 
otherwiee  charged  with  dotj  the  cwt. 


thecwt. 


^' .  • 

lettace 

linaeed  . 

lucerne 

Inpinet 

maw 

millet    . 

mustard 

onion    . 

parsley 

poppy    . 

quince 

rape      . 

seeamum 

shrub  or  tree 

taresi 

trefoil   . 
worm 

the  cwt. 


thecwt. 
thecwt. 


thecwt. 


■  all  seeds    unennmerated,   commonly   used    for 
expressing  oil  therefrom 
■        all  other  seeds  not  particulsrly  enumerated  or 
described,  norotherwi^  charged  with  duty, 

for  eyery  1001.  ralue 
Senna 
Ships  to  be  broken  up  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  and 

furniture,  (except  sails),  vts. 
—  foreign  ships  or  rees^ls  ibr  erery  100/.  yalne 

— —  ibreign  ships  broken  .up  for  eyeiy  lOOi.  ralne 

>  British  ships  or  vessels  entitled  to  be  registered 

as  such,  and  not  having  been  built  in  the  United 

Kingdom  .... 

Shnmac  .  .        . 


Free. 

0  0    1 

1  10    0 
Free. 


0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 
0  5  0 
Free. 


0    5    0 

Free. 
0    6    0 

Free. 

0    5    0 
Free. 


0    1     3 

0    5    0 

F^. 


0    5 
Free. 


5    0    0 
Free. 


25 
10 


Free. 


Free. 

0  0    1 

1  10    0 
Free. 


0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
0  2  6 
Free. 


0    2    6 

Free. 
0    2    6 

Ftoe. 

0    5    0 
Free. 


0    0  7i 

0    2    6 

Free. 


0    2    6 
Free. 


2  10 
Free. 


26 
10 


Free. 
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Silk,  vis. 

koub«  or  basks  of  silk,  and  waste  silk 

raw  ftilk  ..... 

thrown  silk,  not  dyed    .  •  .        • 

dyed,  vis. 

singles  or  tram 

'         organxine  or  crape  silk 

—  manafaotares  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  metal, 

or  any  other  material,  the  produce  of 
£nrope,  vit. 

—  silk  or  satin,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or  bro- 

caded, viz, 

broad  stuffi  .  .        the  lb. 

— ^ articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

the  lb. 

'  or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the 

customs  for  ewm  \00L  value 

gause  or  crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or 

the  lb. 


browed,  vts. 
*  broad  stuffii 


•  articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

the  lb. 

^— — ^— —  or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs  for  erery  100/.  yalue 

■  gause  of  all  descriptions,  mizel  with  silk, 

satin,  or  any  other  materials  in  less  proportion 
than  one  half  part  of  the  fabric,  vi%. 
broad  stufib        .  .  the  lb. 

■  — '  articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

the  lb. 

^—  or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the 

customs  for  erery  100/.  ralue 

— —  rel  vet,  plain  or  figured,  vts. 

broad  stuff  .  .        the  lb. 

..__.« articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

the  lb. 

or,  and  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the 

customs  for  ererj  100/.  yalue 

ribbons,  plain  silk,  of  one  colour  only  the  lb. 

plain  satin,  of  one  colour  only  the  lb. 

silk  or  satin,  striped,  figured,  or  brocaded,  or 

plain  ribbons  of  more  than  one  colour  the  lb. 

gtnse  or  crape,  plain,   striped,  figursd,  or 

brocaded  .        the  lb. 

■  gauze  mixed  with  silk,  satin,  or  other  materials, 

of  less  proportion  than  one  half  part  of  the 

&bric  .  •        the  lb. 

relyet,  or  silk  emboesed  with  yehret      the  lb. 

■  artificial  flowers  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk 

finr  eyery  100/.  value 
manufiMturea  of  silk  or  of  silk  and  any  other  mate- 
rial called  plush,  commonly  used  for  making  hats 

the  lb. 
.-*-  fiuicj  iilk  net  or  tricot  the  lb. 

«— >  phua  iilk  lace  or  net,  called  tulle  the  lb. 


Of  or  tionx 

FoFfiigii 

Countries. 


Free. 


Of  and  from 
Britiih 


0    5    0 

0    6    0 

15    0    0 

0    9    0 

0  10    0 

15    0    0 

0    9    0 

0  10    0 

15    0    0 

0    9    0 

0  10    0 

15    0    0 
0    6    0 
0    8    0 

0  10    0 
0  14    0 


0  12 
0  10 

0 
0 

25    0 

0 

0    2 
0    8 
0    8 

0 
0 
0 

Free. 
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Of  andfinon 


ARTICLES. 


manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  anj  other 

materials,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  other- 
wise ohai^^  with  duty         for  every  lOOl.  ralue 

ribbons,  of  and  from  a  British  possession 

for  every  100/  ralue. 

—  millinery  of  silk,  or  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 

material  is  silk,  vts. 

■  turbans  or  caps  each 
— —  bats  or  bonnets  .  each 
dresses              .                .                        each 

■  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  and  any  other 

nuterials,  and  articles  of  the  same  wholly  or 
partially  made  up,  not  particulariy  enume- 
rated or  otherwise  charged  with  duty 

for  every  100/.  value 
Silkworm  gut  .  for  every  lOOi.  value 

Skins,  furs,  pelts,  and  tails,  or  pieces  of  skins,  raw  or 

undressed,  unenumerated 
Skins,  fiirs,  pelts,  and  tails,  or  pieces  of  skin,  tanned, 
ourried,  dressed,  unenumerated 

articles  manufactured  of  skins  or  furs, 

for  every  lOOi.  value 
Smalts  »  .the  cwt. 
Soap,  hard  .  .  .the  cwt. 
soft        ....    thecwt. 

—  Naples  .  .  thecwt 
Spa  ware  .  .  for  every  100/.  value 
Specimens  of  minerals  or  fossils,    and  aJI   specimeas 

illustrative  of  Natural  History    . 
Speckled  wood       .  •  •        . 
Spelter  or  zinc,  otr. 
crude,  in  cakes                                   •  . 

■  rolled,  but  not  otherwise  manufactured 
manufactures  of  for  every  100/.  value 

Spermaceti,  fine  .  .  for  every  100/.  value 

from  and  after  1st  January,  1849  •  • 

Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts,  vts. 

for  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  or  strong  waters 

of  anv  strength  not  exceeding  the  strength  of 
proof  by  Sykies's  hydrometer,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion fbr  any  greater  or  less  strength  than  tbe 
strength  of  proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less 
quantity  than  a  gallon,  vts. 

not  being  spirits  or  strong  waters  the  produce 

of  any  British  possession  in  America,  or  any 
British  possession  within  tbe  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  Charter,  and  not  being 
sweetened  spirits  or  spirits  mixed  with  any 
article^  so  that  the  degree  of  strength  thereof 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  by  such  hydro- 
meter .  .  the  gallon 

■■  spirits  or  strong  waters,  tbe  produce  of  any  Bri- 

tish possession  in  America,  not  being  sweet- 
ened spirits,  or  spirits  so  mixed  as  aforesaid, 

the  gallon 


15    0    0 


0    3    6 

0  7    0 

1  10    0 


Free. 


10    0    0 

25    0    0 

Free. 


5    0    0 


15    0    0 
10    0    0 

10    0 

0 

Free. 

Free. 

— 

— 

10    0    0 

0  10    0 

1  0    0 

0  14    0 

1  0    0 
10    0    0 

5    0 
0  10 
0  14 

0  10 

1  0 
10    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Free. 


10    0    0 

25    0    0 

Free. 


0  15    0 


0    8  10 
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ARTICLES. 


Spirits — continufd, 

rum,  the  produce  of  any   British  possession 

within  the  limits  of  the  Etai  India  Company's 
charter,  not  being  pweetened  spirits  or  spirits 
90  mixed  as  aforesaid,  in  regard  to  which  the 
conditions  of  the  Act  4  Vict.  e.  8.  have  or  shall 
bare  been  fulfilled  .  the  gallon 

mm  shrub,  however  sweetened,  the  produce  of 

and  imported  from  such  possessions  in  regard 
to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Vict.  c.  8. 
hare  or  shall  hare  been  fulfilled,  or  the  produce 
of  and  imported  from  any  British  possession  in 
America  the  gallon 

■  spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  produce  of  any  Bri- 

tish possession  within  the  limits  of  the  Elast 
India  Company's  eharter,  except  rom,  in  re- 
gard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Viet, 
c.  8.  hare  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled,  not  being 
sweetened  spiriu  or  spirits  so  mixed  as  afore- 
said .  .  the  gallon 

■  sprits,  cordials,  or  strong  waters,  not  being  the 

produce  of  any  British  possession  in  America, 
nor  any  British  possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  E^t  India  Company's  Charter,  in  reg^ard  to 
which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4  Viot.  o.  8. 
have  or  shall  bare  been  falfilled,  sweetened  or 
mixed  with  any  article,  so  that  the  degree  of 
strength  thereof  cannot  be  exactly  ascertainMl 
by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  and  perfumed  spirits  to 
be  used  as  perfumery  only  the  gallon 

■  strong  waters,  except  rum  shrub  being  the  pro- 


duce of  any  British  possession  in  America,  or 
of  any  British  possession  qualified  as  aforesaid, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article  as  afore- 
said .  .  the  gallon 
■  cordials  and  liqueurs,  except  rum  shrub,  being 
the  produce  of  any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, or  of  any  British  possession  within  the 
limits  of  the  E^t  India  Company's  charter,  in 
regard  to  which  the  conditions  of  the  Act  4 
Viet.  c.  8.  hare  or  shall  have  been  fulfilled, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with  any  article,  so  that 
the  degree  of  strength  thereof  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  Sykes's  hydrometer  the  gallon 
Sponge  ..... 
Squills,  dried  and  not  dried 

Starch  .  .the  cwt. 

— -  from  and  after  the  1st  February,  1849      the  cwt 
Starch,  gum  of,  terrified  or  calcined,  commonly  called 
British  gum         .  .  the  ewt. 

— —  from  and  after  the  1st  February,  1 849      the  cwt. 
Stavesacre       .  •  .  •  • 

Steel,  manufactures  of  .         for  every  100/.  value 

unwronght  .... 

Scrap  steel  .  .  •        • 

Stereotype  plates  .  for  every  £100.  value 


Of  orflnom 

Foreign 

Gountritfl. 


Of  and  from 

Britiih 
Pcwao— lorn. 


1   10     0 


10     0    0 


0     9     0 


0     8  10 


0  15    0 


1  10    0 


1     0    0 


Frie. 

0    9    0 
Free. 

0    5    0 
0    1    0 

0^2  6 
0    10 

0    5    0 
0    1    0 

Free. 
10    0    0 

Free. 

0    2    6 
0    I    0 
Free. 
10    0    0 
Free. 

10    0    0 
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Of  or  from 

Fontea 
OoimtrlBt. 


Ofi 


British 


StODM,  mlompt  not  io  anj  manner  bewn,  lUte  and 
marble  in  rough  blocks  or  slabs,  limestone, 
flint  stones,  felspar,  and  stones  for  potters  nse, 
pebble  stones,  stone  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  litbograpbj 

in  blocks,  sbsped  or  rough  scalped 

''  stone  ana  slate,  hewn  .     the  ton 

marble,  sawn,  in  slabs,  or  otherwise  maaufac- 

tared  .  thecwt. 

Straw  or  graaa  for  platting 

Saecades,  including  all  fruits  and  regetables  preserred 

in  sugar        .  .  .     the  lb. 

Sugar  or  molasses.    The  growth  and  produce  of  an j 

British  possession  in  America,  or  of  anj  British 

possession  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com«» 

pany's  Charter,  into  which  the  importation  offoreign 

sugar  is  prohibited,  and  imported  from  thence,  vis. 

——  eandj,  brown  or  white,  double  refined  sugar,  or 

sunr  equal  in  qualitj  to  doable  refined      riw  cwt. 

* other  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by  an  j  pro- 

ces  equal  in  qualitj  thereto  the  cwt. 

white  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  bj  anj  pro* 

cess  equal  in  qoiUitj  to  white  dajed,  not  being  re- 
fined .  .  .  thecwt 

brown  sugar,  being  Muscorado  or  dajed,  or  anj 

other  sugar  not  bemg  equal  in  qualitj  to  white 

olajed  .  .    thecwt. 

—  molasses  thecwt. 

Sugar,  the  growth  and  produce  of  anj  other  British  pos- 
session within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Corn- 
pan  j's  Charter. 
Canoj,  brown  or  white,  double  refined  sugar,  or 
sugar  equal  in  qualitj  to  double  refined,  for  eTeij 
cwt. 

From  and  after  August,  1 846,  to  5th  Julj,  1847,  in- 
clusive .... 

From  and  after  5th  Julj,  1847,  to  5th  Julj,  1848, 
inclusive      .  .  .  .        . 

From  and  after  5th  Julj,  1848,  to  5th  Julj.  1849, 
inclusive  .... 

From  and  after  5th  Julj,  1849,  to  5th  Julj,  1850, 
inclusiTe  .... 

From  and  after  5th  Julj,  1850,  to  5th  Julj,  1851, 
inclusive      •  .  .  .        . 

From  and  after  5th  Julj,  1851.  The  same  duties 
as  on  oandj,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 
other  British  colonies. 

Other  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  bj  anj  proceas 
equal  in  qualitj  thereto,  for  everj  cwt. 

From  and  after  August,  1846,  to  5th  Julj,  1847,  in- 
clusive .... 

From  and  after  5th  Julj,  1847,  to  5th  Julj,  1848, 
indusiTe  .  .  .        . 

From  and  after  5th  Julj,  1848,  to  5th  Julj,  1849, 
inclusive 


Free. 

0  10    0 

0    3    0 
Free. 

0    0    6 


Free. 

0     1    0 

0     1    6 
Free. 

0    0     1 


1     1     0 
0  18    8 

0  16    4 


0  14    0 
0    5    3 


1  6  3 

1  5  6 

I  4  4 

1  3  3 

1  2  0 


1  3  4 
1  2  8 
1     1     8 
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Sorar — eontinutd. 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1849,  to  6th  Jdj,  1850, 

inclusive      .  .  •  •    ^  • 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1860,  to  6th  July,  1861, 

inclusive  .  .  •  • 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1861.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 

other  British  colonies. 
Whito  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by  any  pro- 
cess equal  in  quality  to  white  clayed,  not  being 

refined,  for  every  cwt. 
From  and  after  August  1846,  to  6th  July,  1847,  in 

elusive 
From  and  after  6th  July,  1847,  to  6th  July,  1848 

inclusive      •  .  •  • 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1848,  to  6th  July,  1849, 

inclusive  •  •  '  J 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1849,  to  6th  July,  1860, 

inclusive     .  .  •  •      , 

From  and  after  6th  July,  I860,  to  6th  July,  1861 

inclusive  .  •  •  . 

From  and  after  6th  July.  1861.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 

other  British  colonies. 
Brown  sugar,  being  Muscovado,  or  clayed,  or  any 

other  sugar,  not  being  equal  in  quality  to  white 

clayed,  for  every  cwt. 
From  and  after  August,  1 846,  to  6th  July,  1 847,  in 

elusive         ...» 
From  and  after  6th  July,  1847,  to  5th  July,  1848 

inclusive 
From  and  after  6th  July,  1848.  to  6th  July.  1849 

inclusive      .  .  •  • 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1849,  to  6th  July,  1850. 

inclusive 
From  and  after  6th  July,  1860,  to  6th  July,  1861 

inclusive      .  .  •  • 

From  and  after  6th  July.  1861.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 

other  British  colonies. 

Molasses,  for  every  cwt. 
From  and  after  August,  1846,  to  6th  July,  1847 

inclusive  .  • 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1847,  to  6th  July,  1848 

inclusive      .  •  ... 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1848,  to  6th  July,  1849 

inclusive  .  •  • 

From  and  after  6th  July,  1849,  to  6tb  July,  1860, 

inclusive      .  .  .  • 

Fhm  and  after  6th  July,  1860,  to  6th  July,  1861 

inclusive  .  •  •         • 

From  and  After  6tfa  July,  Wl.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sonr,  and  sioImms,  the  prodn^  of 

other  British  colonies. 


Of  or  from 

Foreign 
Countries. 


or  and  from 
Britlih 
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0  19  10 
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0  18  1 
0  17    2 


0  17  6 

0  17  0 

0  16  a 

0  16  6 
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Sogtr — continued, 

Sagar,  the  growth  tod  produce  of  toy  foreign  eountrj,  vh. 

Cvkdy,  brown  or  white,  double  refined  sugar,  or  sugar 

.  equal  in  quality  to  double  refined,  for  every  cwt. 

From  and  after  Auguat  1846,  to  5th  July,  1847, 

inclusive  .... 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1847,  to  5tb  July,  1848, 

inclusire     •  .  .  •        i 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1848,  to  5th  July,  1849, 

inoluaiTe  .... 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1849,  to  5th  July.  1850, 

inclusive      .... 
From  and  after  5th  July,  1850.  to  5th  July,  1851 

induaiTe  .  • 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1851.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 

British  obtoiiies. 
Other  refined  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by  any  process 

equal  in  quality  thereto,  for  every  cwt. 
From  and  after  August  1846,  to  5th  July,  1847,  in 

elusive        .... 
From  and  after  5th  July,  1847.  to  5th  July,  1848, 

inclusive 
From  and  after  5th  July,  1848,  to  5th  July,  1849' 

inclusive      .  •  •  .        ' 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1849,  to  5th  July,  1850^ 

inclusive  •  .  • 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1850,  to  5th  July,  1851 

induaive     .... 
From  and  after  5th  July,  1851.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sugar  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 

British  colonies. 
White  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  rendered  by  any  process 

equal  in  quality  to  white  clayed,  not  being  re- 
fined, for  every  cwt. 
From  and  after  August,  1846,  to  5th  July,  1847, 

inclusive  .  .  .  , 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1847,  to  5th  July,  1848, 

inclusive     .  .  .  .        , 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1848,  to  5th  July,  1849^ 

inclusive  •  .  .  , 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1849,  to  5th  July,  1850, 

inclusive     .... 
From  and  after  5th  July,  1850,  to  5th  July,  1851 

inclusive 
From  and  after  5th  July,  1851.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 

British  colonies. 
Brown  sugar,  being  Muscovado,  or  clayed,  or  any 

other  augar,  not  being  equal  in  quality  to  white 

clayed,  ^r  every  cwt. 
From  and  after  August,  1846,  to  5th  July,  1847, 

inclusive     .  .  .  .        • 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1847,  to  6th  July,  1848, 

inclusive  •  .  .  , 


Of  or  from 
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Sugar — continutd. 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1848,  to  5th  Jnlj,  1849, 
inclusive      .  .  .  .        . 

From  and  after  5th  Jolj,  1849,  to  5th  July,  1850, 
inclusive  •  •  •  • 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1860,  to  5th  July,  1851, 
inclusive       .  .  .... 

From  and  after  5th  Jaly^  1851.    The  same  duties 

as  on  candy,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 

British  coloniea. 

Molasses,  for  every  cwt. 

From  and  after  August,  1846,  to  5th  July,  1847, 

inclusive  .... 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1847,  to  5th  July,  1848, 

inclusive      .  •  .  .         . 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1848,  to  5th  July,  1849, 

inclusive  .... 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1849,  to  5th  July,  1850, 
inclusive      .  .  .  .        . 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1850,  to  5th  July,  1851, 
inclusive  .... 

From  and  after  5th  July,  1851.    The  same  duties 
as  on  candy,  sugar,  and  molasses,  the  produce  of 
British  colonies. 
On  all  foreign  sugar  and  molasses  not  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  ins. 

refined  sugar,  or  sug^ar  candy  •  the  cwt. 

^^—  brown  or  Muscovado,  or  clayed  sugar,  not  being 
refined      •  .  .  the  cwt. 

—  molasKS  .  ..  the  cwt. 

The  following  bounties  or  drawbacks,  to  be 
allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  certain  descrip- 
tions of  refined  sugar  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  is  to  say — 
*— —  upon  clouble  refined  sugar,  dr  sugar  equal    in 
quality  to  double  refined  .  Uie  cwt. 

^—  upon  other  refined  sugar  in  loaf,  complete  and 
whole  or  lumps  duly  refined,  having  been  per- 
fectly clarified  and  thorougblv  dned  on  the 
stove,  and  being  of  an  unirorm  whiteness 
throughout,  or  such  sugar  pounded,  crushed, 
or  broken,  or  sugar  candy  the  ewt. 

upon  bastard  or  refined  sugar  broken  in  pieces,  or 

being  ground,  or  powdered  sugar  pounded,  or 

crushed  or  broken  .  .    the  cwt. 

Sulphur  impressions        .... 

— —  virum.    Sm  brimstone. 

Sweet  wood  .        • 


Of  or  from 

Foreign 
Countries. 


Of  and  from 

British 
Possessions. 


Talc 

Tallow 

Tamarinds 

Tapioca 

Tar 

Barbadoes 

Tarras 
Tartaric  acid 


the  cwt. 

the  lb. 

the  cwt. 


0  18  6 
0  17  0 
0  15    6 


0  7  10 

0  7    6 

0  6  11 

0  6    4 

0  5    9 


3    3    0 

2    2    0 
0  15    8 


1    0    0 


0  17    0 


0  14    0 
Free. 


0     1  6 

0    0  3 

0    0  6 

Free. 


Free. 


0  0  1 
0  0  1 
0  0  6 
Free. 
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Tea  ....        thelb. 

Teaslefl  .  .         . 

Teetb,  vis,  elephint,  aea  oow»  aea  hone,  or  sea  mone 
Telescopes  •  .  .  .        . 

Terra  Jsponica  .... 

-  SieoDa  .  •  .  .        . 
■         Uinhra                    .... 

Verde  .  .  .  •        . 

Thread,  not  otberwise  enamerated  or  descrfbed 

Tiles  .  .  for  every  lOOi.  value. 

Tin,  ore  sod  regulos  of  ... 

— —  in  blocks,  ingots,  bars,  or  slabs  tbe  cwt. 

^—  manufactures  of,  not  otberwise  enumerated 

for  everj  100/.  value. 

foil  .  .  .  tbe  lb. 

Tincal,  unrefined  •  .  •  . 

Tobacco,  vii. 
■  unmanufactored  .  tbe  lb. 

snuff  .  .  .        the  lb. 

-^—  manufactured,  or  cigan  •  tbe  lb. 

'  stalks  and  flour  of  . 

— —  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  or 
within  two  miles  of  any  port  into  which 
tobacco  maj  be  imported,  made  into  shag, 
roll,  or  carrot  tobacco,  drawback  upon 
exportation  or  shipment  as  stores, 

thelb.,2i.7)(/. 

Tobscco  pipes  of  claj  for  every  100/.  value. 

Tongues  •  •  •  the  cwt. 

Tomsal  ..... 

Tortoiseshell  or  turtleshell,  unmanufactured 

Tojs,  excepting  toy  and  band  mirron,  on  which  the 
plate  glass  duty  will  be  levied    for  every  100/.  value 

Truffles  •  .  .  .thelb. 

Tulip  wood  .  .  .  .        . 

Turmeric         ..... 

Turnery,  not  otherwise  described    for  every  100/.  value 

Turpentine,  vis. 

— ^— — ^  not  being  of  greater  value  than  IGs.  per 
cwt.  .  •  •        • 

above  15i.percwt.  tbeowt. 

of  Venice,  Scio,  or  Cyprus 

Twine  .  .  for  every  100/.  value 

Type,  printen        .  .         for  ererj  100/.  value 

Ultra  Marine 

Valonia  •  ... 

Vanelloes  .  .  thelb. 

Varnish,  not  otberwise  described    for  every  100/.  value 
Vases,  ancient,  not  of  stone  or  wood 
Vegetables,  vii.,  all  vegetables  not  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed       ..... 
A^ellum  .  .  .  i        • 

Verdegris         .  .  .  .the  cwt. 

Verjuice  ...  the  tun 

Vermilion  .... 


Of  or  from 
Foreign 
Countiles. 


Of  and  tntm 

Britbh 
PoMcslons. 


0    2     1 
Free. 


10    0    0 

Free. 
0    6    0 

10    0    0 

0    0    6 

Free. 


0    2     1 
Free. 


6    0    0 
Free. 
0    3    0 

10  0  0 
0  0  6 
Free. 


0    3    0       0    3    0 
0    6    0  10    6    0 


0    9    0 
Prohibited 


10    0    0 

0    7    0 

Free. 


10    0    0 

0    1     0 

Free. 

10  *0    0 


Free. 
0    2    0 

Free. 
10    0    0 
10    0    0 

Free. 


0    5    0 

10    0    0 

Free, 


0    o    0 

4    4     0 

Free. 


0    9    0 
Prohibited 


10    0    0 

0    2    0 

Free. 


10  0  0 
0  1  0 
Free. 

10*0    0 


Free. 
0    2    0 

Free. 
5    0    0 
10    0    0 

Free. 


0    5    0 

10    0    0 

Free. 


0    5    0 

4    4    0 

Free. 
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Vioegar 


for  e^ery  100/.  value 
the  cwt. 


for  every  100/.  value. 


Wafers 

Wanbing  balls 

Walnut  wood  .  •  •  • 

Watches  of  gold,  silrer,  or  other  metal 

for  every  100/.  value 
Water,  Cologne,  the  flask  (thirty  containing  not  more 

than  one  gallon) 
'  mineral  water 

Wax,  bees  wax 

in  any  degree  bleached 

myrtle  wax 

■  sealing  wax 

vegetable 

Weld 

Whales  fins,  British  taking,  and  imported  direct  from 
the  fishery,  or  from  any  British  posses 
sion  in  a  British  ship. 
"  — -  otherwise  takeu  for  every  100/.  value. 

■  ^—  Foreign  taking,  and  not  prohibited*  from 

and  after  1st  January  1847 
Whipcord  •  .        for  every  100/.  value 

Wine,  wi. 

■  '         the  produce  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the 

territories  or  dependencies  thereof,  and  im- 
ported directly  from  thence  the  gallon 

■  French  .  .  the  gallon 
Canary       .                •                .-          the  gallon 

■  Madeira  .  .  the  gallon 
'            Portugal     •                .                .         the  gallon 

—  Rhenish  .  .  the  gallon 

—  Spanish      .  .  ;  the  gallon 
•—  other  sorts          .                .  the  gallon 

(The  full  duties  on  wine  are  drawn  back  upon 
re-exportation  or  shipment  as  stores  ) 

— ^—  Lees,  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  wine,  but  no 
drawback  is  allowed  on  the  lees  of  wine 
exported. 

Wire,  gilt  or  plated,  or  silver  for  every  100  value. 

Woad  ..... 

Wood. 

Timber  and  woods  not  otherwise  charged,  vis. 
Timber  or  wood,  not  being  deals,  battens,  boards, 
staves,  handspikeSi  oars,  lathwood,  or  other 
timber  or  wood  sawn,  split,  or  otherwise 
dressed,  except  hewn,  and  not  being  timber  or 
wood  otherwise  charged  with  duty 

the  load  of  SO  cubic  feet 
From  and  after  5th  April  1847 
From  and  afler  5th  April  1848 
.— ^—  Deals,  battens,  boards,  or  other  timber  or  wood 
sawn  or  split,  and  not  otherwise  charged  with 
duty  .  the  load  of  50  cubic  ieet 

From  and  af^  Sth  April  1847      .  .        . 

From  and  aAer  5th  April  1848 


Of  or  from 

Foreign 
Counti  ies. 


the  tun 


4     4     0 

10     0     0 

1     0    0 

Free. 

10    0    0 

0     1     0 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


20    0    0 

Free. 
10    0    0 


10    0    0 
Free. 


Of  and  from 

BrltUh 
Posiessions. 

4     4     0 

10  0  0 
1  0  0 
Free. 

10    0    0 

0  1  0 
Free. 


10    0    0 
Free. 


20    0    0 

Free. 
10    0    0 


0    2    9 


10    0    0 
Free. 


0    1     0 


0    f    0 
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Wood —eon  tmutd. 

— —  Birch,  faewD,  not  exceeding  three  feet  in  length, 
nor  exceeding  eight  inches  square,  Imported  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  mitking  herring  barrels  for 
the  use  of  the  fisheries   . 

■  -  Staves  not  exceeding  72  inches  in  leng^,  n«p 

seven  inches  in  breadth,  nor  d^  inches    in 
thickness  .  .  •        . 

Staves,  if  exceeding  72  inches  in  length,  7  inches 

in  bretdthy  or  3^  inches  in  thickness 

the  load  of  50  cubic  feet 
From  and  aAer  5th  April  1847 
From  and  after  5th  April  1848 

■  firewood  the  fibthom  of  216  cubic  feet 
From  and  after  5th  April  1847  .         . 
From  and  After  5th  April  1848 

■  handspikes,  not  exceeding  seven  fiwt  in  lang^ 

the  120 
From  and  after  5th  April,  .1 847 
From  and  after  5th  April,  1848     • 

exceeding  seven  feet  in  length  the  120 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      . 
"  knees,  under  the  five  inches  square  the  120 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      . 
'  five  inches  and  under  eight  inches  square 

the  120 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      . 

■  lathwood  the  fathom  of  21G  cubic  feet 
From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 
From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      • 

oars    .  .  .  .the  120 

From  and  after  5th  April.  1847 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1848 

spars  or  poles  under  22  feet  in  length,  and  under 

four  inches  in  diameter  the  120 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      . 

■  22  feet  in  length  and  upwards,  and  under 

four  inches  in  diameter  the  120 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 
From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      . 

■  of  all  lengths,  four  inches  and  under  six 

inches  in  diameter  .     the  120 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 
From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      . 

spokes  for  wheels,  not  exceeding  two  feet  in 

length  .  .  the  1000 

From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 
From  and  after  5th  April,  1848      . 

exceedinr  two  feet  in  length         the  1000 


From  and  after  5th  April,  1847 
From  and  after  5th  April,  1848 


Of  or  from 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Fx«e. 
Free. 


1    3  0 

0  18  0 

0    8  0 

0    6  0 


0  16 

0  12 

1  12 
1     4 


I  12 
1     4 

1  12 
1     4 

6    0 
4  10 


0  16    0 
0  12    0 


1  12    0 
1     4    0 


3    4    0 
2    8    0 


1  12  0 

1  4  0 

3    4  0 

2  8  0 


Of  and  from 

British 
Ponetsions. 


Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

0    0  6 

0    1  0 

0    0  8 

0    1  0 

0    1  0 

0    3  9 

0    0  6 

0    1  0 

0    2  0 

0     1  0 

0    2  0 
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or  or  fh>m 

Of  and  from 

ARTICLES. 

Foreign 

British 

Coon  tries. 

Pofliessions. 

y/ood— continued. 

Wood,  planed,  or   otherwise  dressed  or  prepared  for 

use,  and  not  particularly  enumerated,  nor  otherwise 

charged  with  duty                        for  erery  100/.  yalue 

5    0    0 

From  and  after  6th  April,  1847 

per  foot  of  cubic  contents 

0    0     6 

and  farther  for  every  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

per  foot  of  cubic  contents 

0    0    4 

and  further  for  ereiy  100/.  value 

10    0    0 

Teake              ..... 

Free. 

Free. 

Wood  for  shipbuilding,  previously  admitted  at  the  same 
duty  as  teake                       .                .                •        . 

_ 

_ 

Wastewood,  •».,  billetwood  or  brushwood,  used  for  the 

purposes  of  stowage                    for  erery  100/.  value 

5    0    0 

0    5    0 

■'  ■        maple, being  furniture  wood 

Free. 

Free. 

^—    NewZealand  wood,  being  fumitore  wood 

— 

— 

Or,  in  lieu  of  the  Duties  imposed  upon  Wood  by  the  Load  according  to  the 
Cubic  Content,  the  Importer  may  have  the  Option,  at  the  Time  of  passing  the  first 
Entiy,  of  entering  Battens,  Batten  Ends,  Boards,  Dealp,  Deal  Ends,  and  Plank^ 
by  Tale,  if  of  or  from  Foreign  Countries,  according  to  the  following  Dimensions; 
wdeliettf 
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Not  above 
7  incbet 
in  width. 


From  aod  after  6th  April 
1847. 


Jf  ot  aboTe 
1^  Inch  in 
ttiicl(ne«. 


Abore  14 

inch  and 

not  abore 

2}  in  thick 

ness. 


From  and  after  6th  April 
1848. 


Not  aboTe 
li  inch  in 
thickneis. 


Above  1^ 

inch  and 

not  al>oTe 

2|  in  thicii- 


Wood — continued. 

Battens  and  batten  ends  : 

Not  abore  6  feet  in  length 

the  120 

Above  6  and  not  above  9 

feet  in  length     the  120 
Above  9  and  not  above  12 

feet  in  length     the  120 
Above  12  and  not  above  15 

feet  in  length    the  120 
Above  15  and  not  above 

1 8  feet  in  length  the  120 
Above  18  and  not  above 

21  feet  in  length  the  120 


Boards,  deals,  deal  ends, 

and  plank : 
Not  above  o  feet  in  length 
the  120 
Above  6  and  not  above  9 

feet  in  length    the  120 
Above  9  and  not  above  12 

feet  in  length    the  120 
Above  12  and  not  above 

15  feet  in  length  the  120 
Above  15  and  not  above 

18  feet  in  length  the  120 
Above  18  and  not  above 

21  feet  in  length  the  120 


Not  above  6  feet  in  length 

the  120 

Above  6  and  not  above  9 

feet  in  length  the  120 
Above  9  and  not  above  12 

feet  in  length  the  120 
Above  12  and  not  above 

15  feet  in  length  the  120 
Above  15  and  not  above 

18  feet  in  length  the  120 
Above  18  and  not  above 

21  feet  in  length  the  120 


£.  «.  d. 


Not  above 

9^  inchecln 

widib. 


Above  0} 

inches,  and 

not  above 

111  in 

width. 


£.   «.   d, 

1  4    8 

1  16  11 

2  9    3 

3  1    7 

3  13  10 

4  6    2 


Not  above 
li  inch  in 
thicknesa. 


1  19  6 

2  19  3 

3  19  0 

4  18  10 
6  18  7 
6  18  4 


2  7  10 

3  11  8 

4  15  7 

5  19  7 
7  3  6 


£,  ».  d 

2  9  3 

3  13  10 

4  18  6 

6  3  2 

7  7  8 

8  12  4 


Above  1| 
inch  Ac  not 
above  S^  in 

thicknete. 

3  19  0 

5  18  6 

7  18  0 

9  17  8 

11  17  2 

13  16  8 


4  15  8 

7    3  4 

9  11  2 

11  19  2 

14    7  0 


8    7    6    16  15    0 


£.   t.  d. 

0  18  6 

1  7  9 

1  16  11 
3    6  3 

2  15  4 

3  4  6 


Not  above 
li  inch  in 
thickneM. 


1  9  10 

2  4    5 

2  19    2 

3  14    2 

4  8  11 

5  3     8 


1  15  10 

2  13    8 

3  11     7 

4  9    7 

5  7    6 

6  5    8 


£.    «.  d. 

1  17  0 

2  15  6 

3  13  10 

4  12  6 

5  10  8 

6  9  0 


Above  14 
inch  &no( 
above  Si  in 

thicknew. 

2 

19 

8 

4 

8 

10 

5 

18 

4 

7 

8 

4 

8 

17 

10 

10 

7 

4 

3  11  8 

5    7  4 

7  3  2 

8  19  2 
10  15  0 
12  11  4 
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Of  orftom 

Ofandfirom 

ARTICLES. 

Foreign 

British 

Countries. 

Possessions. 

Wool,  vis. 

alpaca,  and  the  llama  tribe 

Free. 

Free. 

bearer 

— 

— 

rnf  finH  rntnTiffll 

___ 

__ 

coney                    .                 .                . 

— 

— 

cotton,  OT  waste  of  cotton  wool 

— 

— 

goats,  or  hair       .                .                .                . 

— 

— 

hares                     .... 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

Woollens,  vix. 

.•.^— —  m&nnfftctures  of  wool,  not  beioff  Croat's  wool. 

or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  not  oarticu- 

charged  with  duty,  not  being  articles  wholly 

or  in  part  made  up      . 

Free. 

Free. 

.  articles  or  manufactures  of  wool,  not  being 

goat's  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton. 

wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty  .  fQreTery£100.  ralue 

10     0    0 

5    0 

0 

Yam,  viz. 

cable      .               .               .                .the  cwt. 

0    3 

0    3 

0 

camel  or  mohair     .... 

Free. 

Free, 

—  raw  linen                .... 

•"" 

— 

Worsted                          .                .               .       the  lb. 

0    0 

0    0 

6 

Zaffre               ..... 

Free. 

Free. 

Zebra  wood     .                .                .                .                • 

■~ 

— 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  being  either  in  part  or 

wholly  manufactured,  and  not  being  enumerated  or 

described,  not  otherwise  charged  with  duty,  and  not 

prohibited  to  be  imported  into  or  used  in  GreatBritain 

or  Ireland          .               .        for  every  £100.  ralue 

10    0    0 

10    0 

0 

Goods  unenumerated,  not  being  either  in  part  or  wholly 

manufactured,  not  enumerated  or  prohibited 

Free. 

Free. 

DUTIES  ON  GOODS  EXPORTED. 


Coals,  culm,  qr  cinders  in  a  foreign  ship 


£.  «.    d. 
the  ton  —    0    4    0 


EXCISE  DUTIES. 

Bricks,  for  erery  1000  of  a  sise  not  exceeding  150  cubic  inches 

■  ereiy  1000  exceeding  ditto 
Hops 
Malt  from  barley 

bear  or  bigg  • 

Paper  and  pasteboard 
Soap,  hard 

soft 

Spirits,  in  England 

Scotland 

-      ■■  ■  Ireland 


lb. 
bush, 
bush. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 
gall, 
gall, 
gall. 


0  5  10 
0  10  0 
0    0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


2 
7 
0 

H 
1 


7  10 
3  8 
2    8 
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